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The AMERICAN YEAR BOOK is not a new-comer in the field of publication. 
Ten volumes appeared covering the years from 1910 to 1919; then for five 
years publication was suspended. The generous interest of Adolph Ochs 
has smoothed away difficulties in the way of resuming the work on a larger 
_ scale and with a wider survey of American affairs. 
_ The prime motor-behind this publication is the forty-five national socie- 
_ties whose representatives constitute an Advisory Board incorporated under 
the name “American Year Book Corporation.” Acting in joint council as a 
_body, and through a Board of Directors, this organization is ultimately 
responsible for the plan of the work, its scope, its lay-out, and its general 
‘point of view. Members of the board have acted as individual representa- 
tives in contributing or advising each for his own society in the field of his 
special knowledge and interest. Without such a general council, and this 
: aid in securing contributors, it would have been impossible to bring together 
: the variety of materials by competent hands necessary for such a work. 
¢ The principles of assemblage and subdivision of the YEAR Book are made 
‘S ar by the Table of Contents. The whole range of events and discoveries 
Ain advances is subdivided into 40 so-called Divisions. These Divisions 
are all subdivided into sections, aggregating 360. While intended to include 
general survey of American matters, it is impossible in the space to 
< include all the fields of intellectual effort and accomplishment; and still 
more to deal with many additional topics which might be serviceable to 
; ie aders and users of the book. 

Many organizations and individuals, not directly represented in the 
~forty- -five societies, have given valued cooperation to the work, and have 
Paidea in the selection of contributors. To the volume of 1919, 118 persons 
~contributed. ‘The space in the new volume has been enlarged by about one- 

third, and the number of contributors has been raised to 256. The list of 
contributors reveals a broad range, both of subjects and of writers. It 
et been the aim of the editors throughout to find men and women of 


standing in their particular fields, who also possessed the gift of statement 
-in literary form. 
The plan has been followed of adding, at the end of each Division, a 
‘brief statistical survey of the field, where the subject admitted of such 
treatment; and then a brief list of selected books and periodical articles 
which appeared upon that general subject during the year 1925. Many refer- 
ences have been added dating from 1923 and 1924, because no Year Books 
were printed for those years. In future issues it is expected that the 
statistical and bibliographical data will be enlarged for all divisions. 
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When the lay-out of the book was under discussion, the question camé 
up whether any effort should be made to fill the gap between the volumes 
of 1919 and 1925. That could be done, however, only by reducing the space 
for 1925; and it was decided not to attempt any detailed treatment oi 
events which occurred previous to that year. 

The extension of space has made it possible to include several new and 
important fields. American History has been broken up into American 
Political History, American Government and American Relations to other 
Countries. Aéronautics has been made the subject of a Division. America 
Literature has been separated out of the former title of Literature and 
Language. A special Division has been created for the Work and Progress. 
of Women. The last few years has seen the development on a great scale} 
of a new type of education; hence the 1925 volume contains a special 
Division on Vocational Education. 

The AMERICAN YEAR BOOK is not intended to be an almanac of various. 
concentrated information and statistics, but a general survey of the advance} 
of the nation for each year, in its succession. It deals, therefore, not sim- 
ply with political and governmental events, but with the progress of litera- 
ture, art, science and education. It is intended to bring out particularly 
the new ideas and to chronicle the new results of scientific and other intel-| 
lectual activity. It should be a sort of conspectus of the nation’s progress. 

At the same time it is meant to be a convenient hand-book for the 
reader and the expert who wish to know in brief what is going on in their | 
own fields and in other fields; or who desire a quick and easy access into the 
things that have been done in a year. It is hoped that the book will be 
useful to writers in a great variety of subjects; to the users of libraries, 
to editors of the periodic and daily press, to publishers, to organizers of 
public institutions. It is intended to serve the general reader and also’ 
to be useful to the specialist who wishes to step outside of his detailed 
field of interest. It should serve as a hand-book for busy men of all kinds— | 
editors, contributors, professional men, teachers, scientific workers, artists 
of many kinds, engineers, educators and business men, who wish to verify 
or confirm points that arise in their minds or to refer to a handy book 
of reference material, settling questions of fact. To facilitate such use 
the Table of Contents shows at a glance the Divisions and the Sections. 
A full and carefully analyzed Index opens up the connections-and relations 
of any desired topic. At the head of every section is the name of the 
contributor who takes the responsibility. 

The process of improving the lay-out of the book can doubtless go much 
further and the editors will at all times be glad to receive suggestions as to 
subjects that are not now treated but ought to be included, as to improve- 
ments in the classification, and as to general betterments of the plan and 
its organization. The expectation is that this series will continue indefi- 
nitely, so as to form a permanent consecutive record of events and progress 
in the United States of America. 
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George W. Fuller, S.B.: StwAce DISPOSAL. 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineer, New York. 
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Vice-President, Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York. 
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Professor and Head of Department of Sociology, University of 
North Dakota; member, Advisory Board of National Child Labor 
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A POLITICAL SURVEY 

Elements of Policy.——A survey of 
the political history of the United 
States during 1925 indicates that the 
nation has been still struggling with 
important problems of readjustment 
caused by its participation in the 
World War. In Administration cir- 
cles the “return to normalcy” policy, 
originally voiced by President Hard- 
ing, remained the central point in 
the program of President Coolidge 
and his advisers. It was particularly 
noticeable in the vigorous campaign 
for economy, a campaign designed 
to relieve the taxpayer from the bur- 
den of abnormally high taxes and 
to strengthen business by curtailing 
wasteful expenditures. 
- In Congress the more or less fruit- 
less efforts to find a legislative rem- 
edy for the ills of the farmer re- 
vealed the fact that agriculture was 
but slowly recovering from the de- 
pression following the war years. In 
the interest of what seemed to be a 
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sound financial readjustment be- 
tween nations the Government turned 
its attention to the settlement of 
the debts owed to us by European 
countries. National defense on land 
and sea received a more careful con- 
sideration than was normally the 
case before our entrance into the war 
in 1917. Though the American peo- 
ple had apparently decided that, as 
a nation, they would avoid Euro- 
pean complications in the future, 
there were numerous indications of 
governmental concern over the ulti; 
mate political and economic settle- 
ment across the Atlantic. 

While the campaign for American 
entrance into the League of Nations 
seemed to lose ground, a strong de- 
mand in both parties arose for the 
immediate participation of the 
United States in the benefits and 
responsibilities of the World Court. 
More than six years after the Armis- 
tice, then, the nation was still grap- 
pling with problems growing out of 
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the greatest war in history. That 
some of the most perplexing of these 
questions were slowly being answered 
will appear in the following pages. 
Presidential Election of 1924.—The 
political situation during 1925 was to 
a large extent determined by the re- 
sult of the 1924 elections. The vic- 
tory of the Republican Party at the 
polls, while not as: overwhelming as 
in 1920, was rather greater than even 
its optimistic leaders expected. Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s popular Republican 
vote was 15,718,789, nearly fifty-five 
per cent. of the total vote cast; as 
Democratic candidate Davis polled 
8,378,962; and Senator La Follette, 
the Progressive leader, received 4,822,- 
319. The outstanding feature of the 
election was the relative strength of 
the Democratic and Progressive can- 
didates in the trans-Mississippi west. 
In twelve states the Democratic vote 
was less than the La Follette vote, 
Mr. Davis securing only about 10 
per cent. of the total. In certain 
sections of the country the so-called 
third party had become temporarily 
the real party of opposition. How- 
ever, any theory that the Progressive 
Party would succeed to the place in 
American politics occupied by the 
Democratic Party was clearly chal- 
lenged by the failure of Senator La 
Follette to carry the grain-growing 
states of the northwest, and by the 
solidity of the southern states in 
their Democratic allegiance. Lesser 
parties, which appeared sporadically 
on the ballots, failed to secure any 
widespread support. The Workers’ 
Party, which is avowedly Commu- 
nistic, and the Socialist Labor Party 
each polled less than 35,000 votes 
while the National Prohibition Party 
surpassed them with 48,000. The 
Commonwealth Land Party, devoted 
to the Single Tax, secured a negligi- 
ble vote, less than 3,000. 
Congressional Elections of 1924.— 
A more effective control of Con- 
gress was one of the fruits of vic- 
tory for the Republicans. After the 
results of the Congressional contests 
were finally tabulated it appeared 
that losses had been suffered by both 
the Democrats and the La‘ Follette 
Progressives. In the Senat, for ex- 
ample, the new alignment for 1925- 
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1927 indicated that there would , 
50 Republicans, 40 Democrats, 5 
Follette Republicans and 1 Farme 
Laborite. The membership in t} 
next House included 232 Republicar 
183 Democrats, 5 La Follette Repu 
licans, 3 Farmer-Laborites and 2 
cialists. For the Democratic Par} 
this represented a net loss of ty 
Senators and twenty-four Repres 
tatives. The JFarmer-Labor Par 
lost one Senator in the defeat | 
Magnus Johnson of Minnesota, b 
gained two members in the Hou 
The Regular Republicans gained 
teen members in the House and thr 
Senators. 

From the statistics of the vote 
president and for members of C 
gress it was evident that the De 
cratic Party had not recovered fr 
its overwhelming defeat in 1920, a 
that the forces of Progressivism h 
not succeeded in uniting their vario 
blocs into a compact minority par 
Some publicists, indeed, raised t 
question of whether the future 
position to the Republican Par 
would be a system of blocs rath 
than a national party. 

Democrats Taking Account 
Stock.—The serious situation of t 


the wounds which had resulted fr 
the battle between the supporters 
Alfred E. Smith of New York a 
William G. McAdoo of California, 
the 1924 nominating convention. T 
Chairman of the National Comm 
tee, Clem Shaver, of West Virgini 
who had managed the Davis ca 
paign, was criticized for his failuj 
to reconcile the hostile elemen 
Certain eastern leaders, who believ 
that the party organization shou 
be more active between national car 
paigns, joined Franklin D. Roosev 
of New York in advocating a gener} 
conference of party workers, simil 
to a national convention, for the pu 
pose of discussing ways and mear 
of strengthening the party through 
out the country. Mr. Roosevelt’s su 
gestion received the hearty endors 
ment of Senator Walsh of Monta 
and Senator Robinson of Arkans 
and “was approved by Chairmal 
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Shaver of the National Committee. 
It was not welcomed, however, by the 
‘rank and file throughout the south 
and west and the proposed confer- 
fence did not materialize. 

Discussion of the reasons for the 
Democratic defeat even reached the 
‘halls of Congress where Senator 
‘Bruce of Maryland and Senator Har- 
'rison of Mississippi, both Democrats, 
expressed conflicting opinions. To 
Senator Bruce the cause of the trou- 
‘ble was the abandonment of the prin- 
‘ciples of Jefferson and Cleveland. He 
insisted that the party which had 
‘once stood firmly against the en- 
eroachment of the national govern- 
‘ment on the powers of the states 
‘was now eagerly surrendering the 
constitutional rights of the state and 
local governments to federal bureaus, 
‘boards and commissions. Senator 
‘Harrison doubted the truth of this 
‘diagnosis, but believed that the 
‘Democratic Party had erred greatly 
in forming temporary alliances in 
western states with the forces of the 
| Progressives. Senator Walsh of Mon- 
‘tana challenged the idea that there 
had been codperation between Demo- 
erats and Progressives in his own 
state. His view of the situation was 
far more optimistic than that of the 
‘other Senators and he announced 
‘that time would remove many of the 
factors which served to divide the 
‘Party. However, to most impartial 
‘observers, there seemed to be slight 
indication that the bitterness of 1924 
‘would disappear in the immediate 
“future. 

Progress of Governor Alfred 
‘Smith—During the past year there 
has been little diminution in the 
rivalry between Governor Alfred E. 
Smith and William G. McAdoo for 
control of the party machinery. 
From southern and western states 
came word that “McAdoo for Presi- 
dent” clubs had not entirely disap- 
peared; and it was rumored that 
the supporters of the former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury were quietly mak- 
ing plans for the 1928 campaign. At 
the same time the power and pres- 
tige of Governor Smith in the party 
councils was considerably enhanced. 
His spectacular triumph in being re- 
elected governor of New York in a 
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year when President Coolidge car- 
ried the state by almost 870,000 kept 
him prominently before the nation. 
In a long drawn out contest with the 
Republican legislature over income 
tax reduction he won a brilliant per- 
sonal victory by appealing to the 
people. 

July 4, a number of eastern Demo- 
crats united in honoring him at the 
annual celebration of the Tammany 
Society. Governor Alfred C. Ritchie 
of Maryland delivered one of the 
principal addresses in which he re- 
ferred to Governor Smith’s probable 
future success in reaching the White 
House. A letter from Governor Sil- 
zer of New Jersey expressed the hope 
that New York’s governor would one 
day be president of the United 
States. 

The Democratic primaries in New 
York City strengthened Smith’s lead- 
ership, because he _ successfully 
brought forward State Senator James 
J. Walker as the Tammany candi- 
date against Mayor John F. Hylan. 
The Mayor was endorsed by the 
Brooklyn Democratic machine and 
by the “Hearst interests” in the city, 
but he failed to win the approval of 
Tammany, then under the direction 
of Judge Olvaney. 

In September Governor Smith was 
invited to visit Chicago, where he 
addressed an enthusiastic gathering 
of nearly 100,000 Democrats—from 
Illinois and neighboring states. Many 
political writers regarded this as an 
early move toward securing the 
Democratic nomination for president 
in 1928. Certainly, it indicated that 
the organization in Chicago under the 
leadership of George Brennan favored 
the Governor’s political ambitions. 

Attitude of Democratic Leaders.— 
But the Chicago meeting cannot be 
taken as an indication of the atti- 
tude of Democrats throughout the 
west and south. In both of these 
sections there is widespread opposi- 
tion to any suggestion that Governor 
Smith is the man to lead the party 
to a national victory. It is an op- 
position based on several important 
considerations. In the first place 
outside of the eastern states the poli- 
cies and methods of Tammany Hall 
are regarded with great misgiving. 
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if not downright disapproval. Com- 
bined with this is a religious preju- 
dice—Governor Smith is a Roman 
Catholic—difficult to estimate, but 
none the less evident in the rural 
communities of the middle western 
and southern states. In addition, the 
apparent opposition to prohibition in 
the eastern states rapidly diminishes 
west of the Appalachians and south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. Per- 
haps, more fundamental, however, is 
the profound distrust with which 
western Democrats, since the days of 
the late William Jennings Bryan’s 
first presidential campaign, have re- 
garded eastern leadership in their 
party. Some who are interested in 
a workable compromise have sug- 
gested that harmony cannot be re- 
stored until a leader is found free 
from all connection with the recent 
factional fights. They have pointed 
with some hope to the achievement of 
Governor Donahey of Ohio, who was 
re-elected in 1924 by 175,000, though 
President Coolidge received a plural- 
ity of 700,000. 

Political Attitude of Labor—The 
forces which supported Senator La 
Follette for president have rapidly 
disintegrated. His following was 
composed of group combinations 
which could not be expected to hold 
together after the election. One of 
the most important of these groups 
was the American Federation of 
Labor. Its endorsement of the Pro- 
gressive campaign in 1924 was a dis- 
tinct break with its previous policy. 
President Gompers had always in- 
sisted that organized labor should re- 
fuse to join any political organiza- 
tion, as such, and should direct its 
political strength toward electing 
sympathetic public officials. Since 
the election the American Federation 
of Labor, under President Green, has 
returned to its earlier policy. Au- 
gust 2, the Executive Council an- 
nounced that its course in the future 
would be strictly non-partisan in 
matters political. “The launching of 
third party movements,” declared the 
Council, “has been proved wasted ef- 
fort and injurious to the desire to 
elect candidates with *favorable rec- 
ords.” The Federation in eonvention 
assembled endorsed this sentiment 
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with enthusiasm. To what exter 
this decision will affect the thi 
party movement in the United Stat 
remains to be seen, for the rank a 
file of the unions have never been i 
clined to accept the rule of the 
leaders in politics. 

Whether or not a similar no# 
partisan policy will be sanctioned 1 


is a matter of conjecture. 
sponsors of the Conference for Pr 
gressive Political Action, the 
brotherhoods carried much of tl 
financial and administrative burd 
in the La Follette campaign. In tl 
past they have been much more i 
clined than the American Federati 
of Labor to look favorably on n 
tional third party movements; b 
during the year they have not a 
tempted to effect a permanent polit 
cal organization. The Conference 
Chicago on February 22, called 
consider plans for a permanent thir 
party organization, indicated that tl 
railroad brotherhoods were not rea 
to commit themselves to a defini 
policy. After the representatives 
the sixteen labor groups had le 
the convention, the remainder of t 
Conference for Progressive Politic: 
Action and the Socialists held a se 
ond meeting at which it was decide 
to proceed with plans for an independ 
ent party. The national organizatio| 
was to be based upon state grou 
sympathetic with progressive pol 
cies. The Socialists under the lea 
ership of Morris Hillquit oppos 
the plan on the ground that it wou 
exclude various organizations 4q 
laboring men from actual affiliati 
with the movement. The Sociali 
protest, however, was voted down a 
the conference adjourned. As a r 
sult, the third party movement ha: 
lost the official support of organize 
labor and was not assured that th 
Socialists would continue their polic. 
of codperation. » | 
Political Status of the Socialists 
—In their desire for an immediat 
victory the Socialists cast in thei 
lot with the La Follette Progressive 
in 1924. It was obviously a temp 
rary and unnatural alliance, for tl 
disciples of Karl Marx could scarce 
reconcile their doctrines with the r 
4 | 
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»forming zeal of Robert M. La Fol- 
| lette. Since the election it has be- 
‘come evident that many Socialists 
‘regret the action of last year and 
‘regard further alliance with a third 
/party as distinctly unwise. As a po- 
litical group, however, the Socialist 
‘Party is far from a united organiza- 
tion. Factional fights, reflecting in 
jpart the split in the Socialist move- 
ment in Russia, have resulted in dis- 


sension within the ranks which 
‘threatens to nullify all previous 
‘achievements. The extremists, of 


course, have abandoned the Marxian 


‘doctrinaires for the radical Com- 
;Maunist organization, the Workers’ 
Party. It was this group that 


wrecked the Farmer-Labor Party in 
/1923 and attempted to control the 
/St. Paul convention in 1924. Failing 
‘to secure support from agrarian 
‘and labor organizations it was left 
isolated and was compelled to 
‘conduct a separate presidential cam- 
/paign. 

_ Since the election two factions 
within the Socialist ranks have staged 
a struggle for control, each claiming 
to represent the Third International. 
‘The question at issue has_ been 
whether or not the Workers’ Party 
should continue its efforts to form 
alliances with other political move- 
ments. A referendum vote was taken 
which sustained the group opposed tc 
federating with other third party 
organizations. This result, however, 
was overruled by the instructions 
from Moscow which advised the party 
to codperate with farmers and wage- 
earners whenever possible. Numeri- 
cally the Workers’ Party, whatever 
its policy, is insignificant. It has 
claimed as high as 100,000 members, 
but no credible figures have shown 
more than 25,000. An American dele- 
gate to Moscow in April, 1925, re- 
ported that the Workers’ Party had 
only “20,000 members, of which 2,000 
are in the English-speaking organiza- 
tions.” There is nothing to indicate 
that the Comraunist movement in the 
United States is growing. 
Republican Political Policies.— 
From the standpoint of the Repub- 
lican Party the most important ele- 
ments in the Progressive movement 
were the agrarian groups 


of the 
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northwestern states. Such support 
as Senator La Follette received in the 
northern section of the Mississippi 
Valley came largely from voters who 
were normally classed as Republicans. 
The organization leaders bent all their 
efforts toward winning back the dis- 
contented farmers as quickly as pos- 
sible. Their task was made consid- 
erably easier by reason of President 
Coolidge’s program of economy and 
his suggestions in regard to farm re- 
lief, which found favor in many of 
the regions controlled by the “insur- 
gents.” Furthermore the situation 
was profoundly affected by the death 
of Senator Robert Marion La Fol- 
lette on June 18, and that of Senator 
Edwin F. Ladd four days later. The 
Progressive movement thus lost two 
of its ablest leaders; and _ there 
seemed to be no other leaders ready 
to take their place. Senator Norris 
of Nebraska declined to assume re- 
sponsibility for the political policies 
of the “insurgents.” The prospects 
of the regular Republicans for the 
preservation of their power visibly 
brightened. It seemed as if they 
might even break the grip of the 
Progressives on the state of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Wisconsin Senatorial Election.— 
Therefore, it was with considerable 
hope of success that the Republican 
organization decided to try to elect 
its candidate to the United States 
Senate to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Senator La Follette. 
Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin 
strongly urged the contest and Chair- 
man Butler of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee came to the assist- 
ance of the state forces. At the pri- 
mary election Roy Wilcox was the 
organization candidate while Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr., the late Senator’s 
son, represented the progressive wing 
of the party. Factional discord in 
the organization forces, complicated 
by mismanagement of the Wilcox 
campaign, was partly responsible for 
the decisive victory of the progressive 
group. Robert M. La Follette, Jr., 
thus became the Republican candi- 
date. When the result was known the 
National Committee refused to inter- 
fere further in the contest. Hdward 
F. Dithmar, former Lieutenant-Gov- 
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ernor of the State, ran as an Inde- 
pendent, having assurances of sup- 
port from Senator Lenroot and other 
prominent Republicans. Though he 
attempted to win votes by endorsing 
the Coolidge administration he was 
unable to unite the forces opposed to 
Progressivism. The election, on Sep- 
tember 29, resulted in a victory for 
young La Follette, who was elected by 
a plurality of 140,000. 

Suggestion of Coolidge for 1928.— 
In general the Republican Party felt 
confident of its power during the 
year. Prospects of success in the 
Congressional elections of 1926 were 
exceedingly good. On July 5 David 
W. Mulvane, national committeeman 
from Kansas, issued a statement in 
which he declared that President 
Coolidge should succeed himself. 
Since the statement was released to 
the press after its author had con- 
ferred with Everett Sanders, secre- 
tary to the President, it was assumed 
that the presidential campaign of 
1928 had been formally opened. The 
President, Mr. Mulvane asserted, was 
serving his first term at the hands of 
the electorate, and the question of a 
third term was not relevant. In any 
event the third-term tradition was 
worthless when the people wanted a 
man to represent them. There were 
others who agreed with Mulvane re- 
garding the next nominee of the Re- 
publican Party, for most political ob- 
servers felt that President Coolidge 
was genuinely popular throughout the 
country and that his leadership and 
his policies were great assets to his 
party. 

Ku Klux Klan in Politics—The 
political influence of the Ku Klux 
Klan was the subject of considerable 
conjecture during the year, but no 
evidence of great value could be ob- 
tained because of the secret methods 
of the organization. In the state 
and local elections on November 3 
there were isolated results which in- 
dicated that in some communities the 
Klan was fighting more in the open 
than heretofore. The mayoralty cam- 
paign in Detroit became a struggle 
between Klan and anti-Klan forces 
during the closing weeks and the elec- 
tion of John W. Smith as mayor was 
regarded as a defeat for those who 


accepted the principles of the Ky 
Klux organization. Four of the fi 

candidates for the city council, ho 

ever, were elected apparently wit 
the support of the Klan. In Louis 
ville, Kentucky, the contest for mayo) 
was abruptly terminated by the with! 
drawal of the Democratic candidat) 
shortly before the election, after hi 
had admitted that at one time he w 
a member of the Klan. Many new 
paper correspondents who followe 
the election results carefully were i 
clined to believe that the vote in N 
vember, 1925, in general revealed 

distinct decline in religious and raci 
prejudice, but there were others wh 
felt that the politicians would soo 
be dealing with more or less de 
nite groups willing to support o 
ganizations similar to the Ku Klu 
Klan. 

New Jersey Election—In tw 
states the result of the Novembe 
1925, balloting was anything but e 
couraging to the Republicans. Aft 
a bitter fight A. Harry Moore of Jey 
sey City was elected governor of Ne 
Jersey on the Democratic ticke 
Though he had the united suppo 
of the Democratic machine and 
popular issue in his “wet” progra: 
his victory was partly owing to th 
dissensions within the Republica} 
organization. Some attempt had bee? 
made to interest President Coolidg 
in the campaign, but he refused tj 
interfere on behalf of his party. I 
New York State the Republican Sta 
Committee undertook a campaig 
against several proposed amendmen 
to the state constitution, all of whic! 
had been passed by a legislature i 
which the Republicans had a workin 
majority. 

New York Election—Govern 
Smith entered upon a speaking tor 
in support of the amendments an) 
profited greatly from the inability c 
the Republican leaders to agree o: 
a definite policy of opposition. Thi 
fact that all four amendments wer 
ratified by the voters seemed to ind: 
eate that the Republican organizatio: 
was. suffering from internal disser 
sions. For Governor Smith it wa 
one part of a double victory. On th 
same day the Tammany candidate fa 
mayor of New York, James d 
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Walker, was elected by a plurality 
' exceeding 400,000. Inasmuch as the 
nomination of Mr. Walker had been 
' dictated by Governor Smith, the re- 
sult of the election was interpreted 
» as a victory for the Governor. There 

was widespread speculation in politi- 
eal circles when Mayor-elect Walker 
announced that he would take a short 
vacation in the South. Some pur- 
' ported to see in his visit to the south- 


Lame Ducks.—The second session 
of the sixty-eighth Congress which 
opened in December, 1924, was des- 
_tined to be a duplication of many 
previous short sessions. A number 
' of the members of both the Senate 
and House of Representatives had 
' sought reélection in 1924 and failed. 
_ Under our clumsy method of electing 
members long in advance of their 
- terms of office, however, the final ses- 
sion of every Congress is held after 
the country has chosen the members 
'who are to take their seats in the 

new Congress. As a result most final 
_ Sessions are not productive of legis- 
lation in strict accord with the latest 
expression of the preferences of the 

electorate. There is also a tendency 
on the part of the legislator to mark 
time. 

__ Senate Changes.—In the Senate an 
“important change in membership oc- 
eurred. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
of Massachusetts, who had _ repre- 
sented his state for thirty-one years, 
died on November 9, and in accord- 
ance with the law of Massachusetts 

Governor Cox appointed and selected 
to fill the vacancy till 1927 William 

M. Butler. Since Mr. Butler was a 

personal friend of President Coolidge 
and had managed the. Republican 

presidential campaign, he became the 

President’s confidant and spokesman 

in the Senate. His appointment es- 
tablished much closer relations be- 
“tween the White House and the Cap- 
itol which were mutually beneficial. 

The important post of Republican 
leader in the Senate, so long held by 


ern states an attempt to win favor 
for Tammany Hall and its leaders 
among southern Democrats. This 
idea seemed to be somewhat con- 
firmed by the cordial reception which 
Mr. Walker received in Atlanta, - 
where a number of Georgia politicians 
assembled to honor him. The year 
closed with both parties looking for- 
ward hopefully to the Congressional 
elections of 1926. 
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Senator Lodge, was assigned to Sena- 
tor Charles Curtis, who had seen con- 
siderable service in the Republican 
ranks. The chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, regarded 
by some as the most coveted position 
in the Senate, fell to Senator Borah 
of Idaho under the seniority rule. 
This change was of considerable con- 
sequence in its bearing upon the re- 
lations between the Committee and 
the State Department in respect of 
foreign relations. 

On December 16 Professor Hiram 
Bingham, formerly a member of the 
faculty at Yale, was elected to the 
Senate to succeed the late Senator 
Brandegee of Connecticut. At the 
time of his election Professor Bing- 
ham was governor-elect of the state. 
fle was inaugurated on January 7, 
filled the office of governor for twenty- 
four hours and then went to Wash- 
ington to take his seat in the Senate. 

President’s Message.—On the sec- 
ond day of the session President 
Coolidge sent to the two houses a 
preliminary message devoted to the 
subject of economy and the reduction 
of taxation. On the basis of the 
Treasury figures regarding the year’s 
income and expenditure, he predicted 
a surplus of nearly $68,000,000. His 
annual message, sent to Congress in 
writing, was couched in phrases con- 
sistent with his program of economy. 
He recommended that wherever pos- 
sible appropriations be decreased and 
the tax burden be diminished. He 
called attention to the fact that dur- 
ing the previous session no definite 
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-action had been taken in regard to 
American participation in the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
and recorded his opinion, in the mat- 
ter of debts owed to the United States 
by foreign governments, that it was 
“for the best welfare of the world 
that they should be liquidated and 
paid as fast as possible.” Special ref- 
erence was made to the President’s 
interest in the negro race and his 
hope that they would be freed from 
all forms of oppression and coercion. 
Concerning transportation the Presi- 
dent spoke strongly in favor of con- 
solidation through the grouping of 
the smaller railroads into a few large 
systems. He recommended relief for 
the farmer, but felt that action should 
await the report from the agricul- 
tural commission which was then in- 
vestigating the situation. In a previ- 
ous message he had urged the sale 
of Muscle Shoals, but he evaded the 
issue this time by advising that if 
no proper offer were made for lease 
or purchase, “the development should 
continue and the plant should be 
dedicated primarily to the production 
of materials for the fertilization of 
the soil.” 

Muscle Shoals.—Two of the points 
stressed by the President in his mes- 
sage occasioned considerable contro- 
versy in the House and Senate. Pro- 
posals in regard to Muscle Shoals 
were part of the business which re- 
mained unfinished at the close of the 
previous session. The measure cham- 
pioned by Senator Underwood and 
known as the Underwood Bill, which 
provided for leasing the waterpower 
rights to a private corporation, had 
the approval of President Coolidge. 
In fact, certain newspapers published 
stories charging that Senator Under- 
wood had resorted to secret commu- 
nications with the White House in 
the attempt to have the bill adopted, 
but the Senate by unanimous vote on 
December 19 held that the criticisms 
were unwarranted. Opposition to the 
Underwood proposition rallied to the 
support of a bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Norris of Nebraska for the de- 
velopment of power at Muscle Shoals 
through the management of the plant 
by federal authorities. The issue had 
apparently become one of the proper 


methods of regulating and operati 
a public utility. 

No Legislation.—During the pr¢ 
longed debate a fundamental diffe) 
ence in purpose between the suppor? 
ers of the two measures became mot 
evident. The friends of the Norr? 
bill believed that the power proje¢ 
should be carried forward by the goy 
ernment in order to manufacture n/ 
trates both for fertilization and fc 
war materials. Their opponents we 
particularly interested in Muse. 
Shoals because of the possibility q 
furnishing electric power to indu 
trial establishments within a radiv 
of several hundred miles. After pra 
tically every phase of the matter haj 
been debated the Senate on Janua 
14 adopted the Underwood bill by 
vote of 52 to 30. Two weeks later tl 
House passed the bill in an amend 
form by 181 votes to 41. The confe 
ence committee attempted to reconci 
differences and announced that it h 
reached an agreement on February 
Although almost a month of the se 
sion still remained and the Preside 
undoubtedly desired action, a dete 
mined minority prevented a final d 
cision and the bill remained with t 
unfinished business when Congress a 
journed. 

Agricultural Proposals——The penq 
ing legislation for agricultural r 
lief occupied much of the time of bo 
houses and was closely watched 
President Coolidge. During the pr 
vious session three proposals ha 
failed to win the support of the legi 
lators. The Norbeck-Burtness Bill 
loan fifty-eight million dollars ‘ 
spring-wheat farmers to enable the 
to abandon the one-crop  syster 
though it had support from the Whi 
House, was defeated in the Senat; 
Likewise the McNary-Haugen Bil 
which proposed the creation of a far1 
export corporation capitalized at tw 
hundred million dollars to marke 
surplus wheat overseas, failed to pas 
the House. The measure was spol 
sored by the National Live Stock Pr. 
ducers’ Association, the America 
Wheat Growers’ Association and tl 
National Milk Producers’ red 
The Norris-Sinclair Bill to provi 
for the purchase and sale of agric 
tural products through government 
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agencies was reported to the Senate 
but never considered. 

Agricultural Commission. — With 
such an embarrassment of riches in 
the form of legislative remedies many 
Congressmen were waiting for the re- 
port of the unofficial Agricultural 
Commission which had been studying 
the situation. On January 27, at one 
of the famous breakfast conferences, 
President Coolidge went over the 
question with members of the agricul- 


tural committees of both houses, and 
a day later sent to Congress with his 


endorsement a lengthy report drawn 
up by the agricultural commission. 
The main features of the report, re- 
markably similar to recommendations 


previously made by the President, 


proposed that new facilities be pro- 
vided for borrowing money from the 
government through a new farm 
credit corporation and that a Federal 
Coéperative Marketing Board, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Secretary of Commerce and 
three others chosen. by agricultural 
organizations, be created. The com- 
mission also advised the legalization 
of farmers’ associations and pools for 
the sale of their products, and the es- 
tablishment of codperative market or- 
ganizations and clearing houses. In 
spite of the fact that this definite 
program had the support of the Ad- 
ministration, Congress failed to take 
action in the closing days of the 
session. 

Unfinished Business.—Besides the 
legislation just discussed several 
other measures were lost in the tu- 


mult and confusion of an expiring 


Congress. The bills which seemed 
likely to pass, but finally remained in 
the unfinished business were a_ bill 
to permit national banks to establish 
branches, a general pension bill to 
bring a degree of order into the ex- 
isting pension system, the much 
needed bill to codify the federal stat- 
utes and a bill for retiring govern- 
ment employees. 

Salary Act.— More successful was 
the proposal to increase the salaries 
of members of Congress, which had 


‘been changed only once since 1873. 


As finally passed, the act raised the 
salaries of Vice-President, the Speaker 
of the House and members of the cabi- 


net from $12,000 to $15,000, and of 
members of Congress from $7,500 to 
$10,000. The measure was passed in 
both houses without the formality of 
a roll-call and considerable criticism 
of the action was voiced in the press. 
Certain Democratic editors insisted 
that the President would have to veto 
the bill as in conflict with his econ- 
omy program, but this was not the 
decision at the White House. 

The Postal Bill, carrying an in- 
crease in the salary scale for postal 
employees and an increase in postal 
rates, was signed by President Cool- 
idge just before his first term ex- 
pired. 

Status of Third Party Men.—Dur- 
ing the session there had been much 
talk concerning the action which the 
organization would take to punish 
those nominal Republicans who sup- 
ported the La Follette and Wheeler 
ticket in 1924. No invitations to the 
caucus of Republican members of the 
House were sent to thirteen represen- 
tatives who were elected in 1922 as 
Republicans. The lst of those who 
had supported the third party in- 
cluded Sinclair of North Dakota, Kel- 
ler of Minnesota, La Guardia of New 
York and Cooper, Voight, Nelson, 
Schacht, Lampert, Beck, Browne, 
Schneider, Frear and Peavey from 
Wisconsin. It was understood that 
Representative Longworth of Ohio 
spoke with the approval of President 
Coolidge when he said: “The insur- 
gents have read themselves out of the 
party.” But the “insurgents” regis- 
tered a vigorous protest against the 
action and through Frear of Wiscon- 
sin, their spokesman, insisted that 
they belonged within the Republican 
ranks. Representative La Guardia of 
New York went so far as to give a 
warning to the party leaders that 
his influence might be needed in his 
own state. 

In the Senate, despite the opposi- 
tion of Senator Borah, the “regulars” 
served notice that the “insurgents” 
would be treated in the apportion- 
ment of committee memberships for 
the sixty-ninth Congress as if they 
were members of a minor party. In 
the House the Republicans started a 
new precedent by holding an advance 
caucus to nominate their candidate 
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for Speaker in the next Congress. Al- 
though the friends of Martin B. Mad- 
den of Illinois were active in his be- 
half, Nicholas Longworth of Ohio, 
son-in-law of the late President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, was easily nominated 
by a vote of 160 to 89. 

Record of the Congress—The six- 
ty-eighth Congress expired at noon on 
March 4, 1925, with a record which 
left many important matters unset- 
tled. Like many of its predecessors, 
it passed on to the next Congress a 
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heavy burden of legislative problems, 
During the two years of its sessions 
appropriation bills amounting ta 
$7,898,000,000 were passed, and Re- 
publican leaders felt that the total 
had been kept down by effective at- 
tempts at economy. As an indication 
of the work of the legislators th 
statute books contained 993 addi- 
tional public and private bills. Mos 
of the legislation of consequence, how- 
ever, had been enacted during the firs 
session. 


Vice President’s Début.—In order 
to secure the ratification of important 
appointments the President called an 
extra session of the Senate on March 
4. Vice-President Dawes on being in- 
ducted as presiding officer of the Sen- 
ate took advantage of the occasion to 
deliver an address filled with sharp 
criticism of the rules and procedure 
of the body over which he was to pre- 
side. His attack was directed chiefly 
against the leisurely character of sen- 
atorial debate, which offered every in- 
ducement to the minority to filibuster 
and prevented a majority from 
bringing important matters to a final 
vote. 

The public was greatly surprised 
and interested by the Vice-President’s 
charges, but the Senate was tempo- 
rarily in an angry mood. There were 
suggestions that the body should find 
some means of disciplining its pre- 
siding officer, but calmer counsel 
quickly prevailed. In place of Senator 
Cummins of Iowa, who retired, Sen- 
ator Moses of New Hainpshire was 
chosen President of the Senate pro 
tem. 

Cabinet Nominations.—Most of the 
two-weeks’ session was taken up with 
a controversy over the appointment 
of an Attorney-General. On March 5 
President Coolidge sent in the re- 
nomination of Postmaster-General 
Harry S. New for the four-year term. 
This was necessary because the pres- 
ent law fixes the term of the. Post- 
master-General at four’ years. The 


appointment was 
firmed. 

Warren Episode.—The same ready 
compliance of the Senate was not evi- 
dent when the President nominated 
Charles Beecher Warren of Michigan 
to be Attorney-General. When the} 
nomination came up for confirmation 
in the Senate on March 10 there was} 
a tie vote, 40 to 40. Had Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes been presiding at the 
time, he could have broken the dead- 
lock by his vote in support of the 
President’s: appointment. In his ab- 
sence the Administration leaders at- 
tempted to break the tie, whereupon 
Senator Overman of North Carolina, 
the only Democrat who had voted for 
confirmation, changed his vote and 
the Senate refused by 41 to 39 to re- 
consider its action. President Cool- 
idge decided to force the issue and re- 
submitted Mr. Warren’s name, but 
the Senate stood firm and rejected 
it again on March 16 by a vote of 46 
to 40. 

From the viewpoint of the White 
House matters had become serious. 
Not since President Johnson’s bitter 
and disastrous war with Congress be- 
tween 1866 and 1868 had the nomina- 
tion of a cabinet officer been rejected. 
For more than fifty years the right 
of the President to name. his cabinet 
advisers without Senatorial inter- 
ference had been a precedent so uni. 
formly respected as to have almost 
the effect of a part of the constitu 
tional system. 


immediately con- 
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To President Coolidge the rejection 
of his appointment meant far more 
than the failure to have Mr. Warren 
in his cabinet. But the Senate in- 
sisted that it enjoyed a right, speci- 
fically granted in the Constitution, to 
scrutinize even cabinet appointments. 
In the present instance it saw fit to 
object to Mr. Warren’s activities 
while forming the so-called Sugar 
Trust. When the President announced 
his intention of making a recess ap- 
pointment, it looked as if the country 
was in for a long drawn out battle 
between presidential prerogative and 
senatoriai power. 

Appointment of Sargent.—March 

17, however, the name of John G. 
Sargent of Vermont was sent in and 
unanimously confirmed as Attorney- 
General. Though the constitutional 
issue had been evaded, it had not been 
settled. For the time being the Presi- 
dent had given ground before the at- 
tack of the Senate. It seemed more 
than likely that the question would 
be raised in the new Congress. 

Rules of the Senate Following the 
adjournment of the special session of 
the Senate, Vice-President Dawes an- 
nounced that he would attempt to 
force a modification of Senate rules 
by presenting the case to the country. 
fie spoke frequently during the recess 
in all parts of the nation, urging the 
voters to bring pressure to bear on 
their representatives in the Senate. 
His chief argument against the exist- 
ing rules was that a majority could 
not close the debate on any bill and 

bring it to a vote. He also empha- 
sized the fact that in the case of all 
measures considered under unanimous 

consent one member could prevent the 
enactment of legislation. The Vice- 

President’s appeal was favorably re- 


ceived in many localities, but it 
aroused no great enthusiasm on the 
part of the electorate. Its effect upon 
the members of the Senate was even 
less favorable to an amending of the 
rules, for many Senators resented Mr. 
Dawes’ efforts to bring political pres- 
sure to bear upon them. 

Controversy Over Cloture.—The 
opponents of the idea of majority ¢-o- 
ture came from several groups. In 
the first place, Southern senators re- 
garded the proposed changes as hos- 
tile to their interests because they 
had learned to rely upon unlimited 
debate in the Senate to defeat legis- 
lation similar to the Force bill and 
the anti-lynching bills. Another group 
in favor of the status quo was the 
progressive element, which found 
that threats of a filibuster were ef- 
fective in securing concessions from 
the majority party. Finally, a 
large number of regular Republi- 
cans were convinced that the slow 
deliberation of the Senate had saved 
the country from many legislative 
fads that might otherwise have be- 
come laws. 

These enemies of the Dawes pro- 
posals admitted that the privileges 
of unlimited debate were often 
abused, but they denied that the rem- 
edy lay in conferring upon a majority 
the right to close all debate. They 
pointed out that in 1917 the Senate 
had adopted a cloture rule which 
gave two-thirds of the members the 
right to close debate after proper 
notice. This rule, they asserted, had 
seldom been used, but it was always 
available in the event of a prolonged 
filibuster. As Congress convened in 
December, it seemed evident that any 
change in the Senate rules would be 
long postponed. 
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Line-up of the Senate.—As the time 
drew near for the opening of the first 
regular session of the 69th Congress, 
December, 1925, the Administration 
leaders began to appraise the political 
line-up in the House and Senate. The 
task of Senator Curtis of Kansas, 


Republican floor leader in the Sen- 
ate, was not as easy as it appeared. 
On paper the Republicans in the up- 
per house numbered fifty-six, seven 
more than the forty-nine votes re- 
quired for a majority. Several of 
these senators, however, were nomi- 
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nal rather than regular supporters 
of the party’s policies. Senator Cur- 
tis could scarcely count on consistent 
support for A ‘ministration measures 
from Senators Borah of Idaho, Cou- 
zens of Michigan, Brookhart of Iowa, 
Frazier and Nye of North Dakota, La 
Follette of Wisconsin, and Norris of 
Nebraska, not to mention Norbeck 
and McMaster of South Dakota. 

With such an array of possible 
“Independents” it was discreet for the 
Administration Republicans to adopt 
a policy of conciliation. Senators 
Brookhart and Frazier had been ex- 
cluded from the party caucus at the 
last session and were, therefore, re- 
garded as definitely rejected. In the 
case of Robert M. La Follette, Jr., 
who had been elected to succeed his 
father, and of Gerald P. Nye, who 
had been appointed by Governor Sor- 
lie to succeed the late Senator Ladd, 
the Administration leaders were in- 
clined to be lenient. There was some 
doubt as to the right of Mr. Nye to 
take his seat by appointment of the 
governor, because North Dakota, fol- 
lowing the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the 
direct election of United States Sen- 
ators, failed to enact a law empower- 
ing the governor to fill a senatorial 
vacancy by appointment. Accordingly, 
when the Senate convened, Mr. Nye’s 
credentials were immediately  re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

Young La Follette Issue—Whether 
or not Senator La Follette should 
be regarded as a Republican, and 
given committee assignments as a 
member of the majority party, caused 
considerable controversy. The Com- 
mittee on Committees was at first 
deadlocked over the matter. Of the 
Republicans, Senators Smoot of Utah, 
Watson of Indiana, Ernst of Ken- 
tucky, and Cameron of Arizona be- 
lieved that La Follette should be 
denied committee assignments, while 
Senators Moses of New Hampshire, 
Wadsworth of New York, Reed of 
Pennsylvania, and McNary of Ore- 
gon favored a more lenient policy. 
Though Senator La Follette an- 
nounced that his course in the Sen- 
ate would be determined by the prin- 
ciples and policies formerly cham- 
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pioned by his father, the Republic 
organization finally decided to assig 
him as a Republican to the Sena 
committees. There was no questio 
of regularity in the case of the othe 
new members of the Senate who ha 
been chosen since the special sessio’ 
in March. Senator Robinson of In 
diana took the place of the late Sey 
ator Ralston, and Senator William) 
of Missouri succeeded the late Se 
ator Spencer. 

House Insurgents.—In handling th 
insurgents the majority party in th 
House of Representatives was not i 
clined to be conciliatory. Represent 
tive Longworth, the Republican nomi 
nee for Speaker, announced tha 
every Republican who desired regula 
committee assignments would have t 
pass two tests. These tests were 
first, his willingness to vote for th 
caucus nominee for Speaker; and sec 
ond, his willingness to rescind th 
rule discharging a committee of cus 
tody of a bill by a vote of 150 mem 
bers, and to substitute the old rul 
requiring a majority. When th 
House. organized on December 17, Mr 
Longworth was easily elected Speaker 
defeating the Democratic candidate 
Finis J. Garrett of Tennessee, by 
vote of 229 to 173. But thirteen in 
surgents and independents supporte 
Henry A. Cooper of Wisconsin. Th 
same group resisted the House ma 
jority when it voted to require 21 
members to force a committee to 
report a bill for consideration and 
debate. As a result of their refusal 
to meet the tests of Republicanism, 
the insurgents were disciplined by 
the Committee on Committees. A 
dozen nominal Republicans, who had 
supported Representative Cooper, were 
removed from their places on impor- 
tant committees and placed at the 
foot of the Republican list on minor 
committees. The Administration forces 
were thus prepared to enact their 
legislative program with little op- 
position from the Democrats or from 
dissenters within their own ranks. 
Speaker Longworth had given conclu- 
sive evidence of his control over his 
party in the House. 

President’s Annual Message.—On 
December 8 President Coolidge sent 
his written message to Congress. It 
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eontaine1 no startling recommenda- 
tions, for the President reiterated 
»and summarized many of his previous 
| statements to the press. The more im- 
‘portant domestic issues discussed in 
the message included taxation, the 
coal strike, the merchant marine, air 
| defense and the disposal of Muscle 
Shoals. Congress was urged to ac- 
cept the measure drafted by the House 
» Committee on Ways and Means as 
an admirable revenue law for 1926. 
/In the absence of proper legislation 
‘the Administration was _ prevented 
_from interfering in the coal strike. 
Congress should authorize the Presi- 
dent and the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor to appoint tempo- 
rary boards empowered to conduct 
investigations, to encourage arbitra- 
tion, and in the event of a coal short- 
age to exercise control over distribu- 
tion. Development of the merchant 
marine, according to the message, re- 
quired centralized executive control 
in the management of the operating 
lines and in the sale of surplus ships. 
It was essential that Congress take 
action to prevent mismanagement 
through a division of councils. In 
connection with air defense the Presi- 
dent was glad to forward the report 
of his special board of investigation, 
which indicated that no _ radical 
change in the organization of the serv- 
ice was necessary. It seemed to the 
President that the problem of Mus- 
cle Shoals had been greatly overem- 
phasized. He advised Congress to re- 
turn the property to private manage- 
ment that it might be developed for 
the production of nitrates and inci- 
dentally for power purposes. 

Foreign Relations in the Message. 
—In the field of foreign relations the 
message stressed the desirability of 
further international disarmament, 
but contained a word of caution 
against a too great willingness to 
participate in European conferences 
for that purpose. The foreign-debt 
settlements, negotiated during the 
year by the War Debt Commission, 
were hopeful signs and worthy of 
immediate ratification. Again, a plea 
for the World Court was made, on 
the ground that it was an admirable 
instrumentality for the realization of 
world peace. 


The proposed reservations under 
which the United States should ratify 
the statute creating the tribunal were 
definitely stated. They included: first, 
the assumption of no obligation under 
the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions; second, equal participation 
with European nations in the election 
of judges; third, Congressional deter- 
mination of the American share of 
expenses; fourth, consent of the 
United States to any amendment of 
the statute creating the Court; and 
fifth, freedom from obligation to ac- 
cept advisory opinions of the Court 
given without American consent. On 
these terms President Coolidge based 
his plea that the United States join 
the nations already supporting the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

Budget.—The President’s annual 
message was followed by his budget 
recommendations. He declared that 
the outlook for the fiscal year 1926- 
1927 was exceedingly favorable, since 
ordinary receipts were estimated at 
$3,824,530,203 and expenditures at 
$3,494,222,308, which would mean a 
surplus of more than $330,307,890. Of 
special significance was his statement 
that, while the efforts for economy 
would continue, the minimum cost of 
running the government had_ been 
reached, and the normal expansion of 
a growing nation would call for added 
expenditures from year to year. The 
President announced that the public 
debt of the nation had been reduced 
since 1919 by $6,080,507,760, its total 
on June 30, 1925, being $20,596,701,- 
648. 

New Tax Bill—As soon as the 
House of Representatives completed 
the work of organization, Chairman 
Green of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, introduced the new revenue 
bill. It had the support of every mem- 
ber of the committee which drafted it, 
except Representative Rainey of II- 
linois and Representative Hull of 
Tennessee, both Democrats. Repre- 
sentative Garner of Texas, ranking 
Democrat on the Ways and Means 
Committee, had agreed that the meas- 
ure should be regarded as bi-partisan. 
The new bill differed from the exist- 
ing law in several important particu- 
lars. The maximum surtax on in- 
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comes was reduced from 40 to 20 per 
cent. on incomes above $150,000. The 
schedule of normal rates was also 
scaled down, starting with 114 per 
cent. on the first $4,000 of income, 3 
per cent. on the next $4,000, and 5 per 
cent. on the remainder. Personal ex- 
emptions were increased from $1,000 
to $1,500 for a single person and 
from $2,500 to $3,500 for the head of 
a family. The clause in the revenue 
act of 1925, providing for publicity 
of income tax returns, was omitted. 
In the sections dealing with estate 
taxes the maximum rate of surtax 
was reduced from 40 to 20 per cent., 
and a provision was inserted allow- 
ing credit for as much as 80 per cent. 
on the federal tax because of payment 
of an estate tax to the state. The 
gift tax, originally designed to pre- 
vent evasion of the estate tax, was 
eliminated. The tax on the automo- 
tive industry was removed with the 
exception of a 3 per cent. levy against 
passenger cars, which represented a 
reduction from 5 per cent. The en- 
tertainment and theater taxes were 
retained with the exception of the 
elimination of the tax on “legitimate 
drama.” Great reductions were made 
in the rates on tobacco, cigars and 
alcohol, and most of the other sales 
taxes were dropped. In order to ex- 
pedite appeals of taxpayers a Board 
of Tax Appeals was created with six- 
teen members appointed for life. 
The Tax Bill Rushed.—The speed 
with which the House handled the 
revenue measure was phenomenal. 
Five days were alldwed for general 
debate and then the various provi- 
sions were considered under a rule 
limiting speeches to five minutes. 
Comparatively little opposition to the 
measure developed, most of the Demo- 
crats uniting with the Republicans 
to pass the sections of the bill as they 
had come from the committee. Dele- 
gations’ from ten states signed a pro- 
test to the President and Congress 
against the estate-tax provisions 
which, they said, forced every state 
to exact an estate tax patterned after 
the federal act in order to keep within 
the state at least 80 per cent. of the 
total levied by the federal govern- 
ment. But the lobbying efforts of 
the states, which imposed no inheri- 


tance tax, failed to win a majority | 
the legislators, and the House 
proved the 20 per cent. estate tax 
a 2 to 1 vote. 
Amendments.—Equally futile we 
the attempts of Representative 
Guardia of New York to keep t] 
publicity of income tax returns, ar 
of Representative Frear of Wisco 
sin to continue the gift tax with rats 
equal to the inheritance levies. Mr 
Mary Norton of New Jersey also s 
fered defeat when she tried to ma 
the income tax exemptions $3,000 f 
a single person and $5,000 for a fa 
ily head. In only two important pa 
ticulars did the House agree to ame 
the original proposals. On the fin 
day of consideration it was agre 
that the tax on commercial alcoh 
should be increased. The Republica 
avoided a sharp fight against tl 
Board of Tax Appeals by striking o 
the provision, giving members a li 
tenure of office, which was oppos 
by Democratic leaders, and by fixi 
the terms at from 4 to 14 years. O 
December 18, after nine days of d 
bate, the House of Representativ 
passed the amended revenue bill by 
vote of 390 to 25. It was estimate 
that the measure would reduce tax 
by $325,736,000. The Senate Commi 
tee on Finance was scheduled to cor 
sider the bill on January 2. 
Proposals on Prohibition Legisla 
tion—While the House made unus 
ual progress with the revenue meas 
ure, the Senate considered a variet: 
of matters. Senators Edge and Kd 
wards of New Jersey on the secon 
day of the session introduced meas 
ures designed to amend the Volstea 
Act. Senator Edge proposed that 2.7 
beer be legalized and that physician 
be allowed to write prescriptions call 
ing for more than one pint of liquo 
per person every ten days. The bill 
introduced by Senator Edwards prc 
vided for the repeal of the Volstea 
Act and the substitution of an ac 
legalizing the sale in original pack 
ages of beer having 4 per cent. of alec 
hol by weight. These proposals wer 
referred to the Judiciary Committec 
but they furnished the occasion for 
verbal duel between the “wet” an 
“dry” forces. Senator Bruce of Mary 
land, supported by Senators King ¢ 
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Utah and Edge of New Jersey, 
charged that prohibitory legislation 
had been the most efficient incubator 
of crime in the history of the coun- 
try. He denounced the existing con- 
dition of prohibition enforcement as 
a disgrace of which the nation should 
immediately rid itself by abandoning 
‘attempts to enforce an ‘“‘absolutely un- 
enforceable law.’ The defense of pro- 
hibition was presented by Senators 
Willis of Ohio, Sheppard of Texas, 
and McKellar of Tennessee. 

Borah’s Foreign Bills.—Senator 
Borah, Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, indicated that he 
Was willing to oppose the Administra- 
tion when he introduced several meas- 
ures which did not represent the views 
of President Coolidge. One of the 
bills provided for the recognition of 
the Soviet government of Russia by 
the United States. Another sought 
to repeal the act of 1920 against the 
admission of aliens under which Sec- 
retary Kellogg had refused to admit 
Countess Karolyi to this country. 
The third measure was intended to 
afford a means through the courts for 
the restoration of alien property 
seized by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian under his wartime powers. 

Debt Settlements.—A storm of op- 
position arose in the Senate on De- 
cember 16 when Senator Smoot of 
Utah, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee and a member of the War 
Debt Commission, sought to secure 
imediate consideration of the debt 
settlements negotiated during the re- 
cess. The Italian settlement, which 
contained terms more favorable than 
those granted to other countries, was 
the center of the attack led by Sen- 
ators Borah, Johnson, Norris and 
Reed of Missouri. Senators Smoot 
and Lenroot defended the debt agree- 
ments as representing in each case 
the maximum that the debtor country 
could be expected to pay. Senator 
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Reed charged that the Italian agree- 
ment and possibly others were noth- 
ing but “whitewashed repudiation.” 
Coming as it did on the eve of the day 
set for the formal debate on the 
World Court, the spirited opposition 
to the debt settlements seemed to be 
an attempt to revive old prejudices 
hostile to any codperation with Euro- 
pean nations. At the same time a 
constitutional point was raised in the 
House of Representatives where it 
was claimed that the Senate could 
not take up the debt agreements until 
after the House had acted. Because 
of this technicality, there was little 
likelihood of an early ratification of 
the financial settlements. 

World Court Proposals——Accord- 
ing to the resolution adopted during 
the special session of the Senate in 
March, debate on the World Court 
proposal was scheduled for December 
17. On that date Senator Swanson of 
Virginia, ranking Democrat of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, spoke 
in favor of a resolution to ratify the 
statute creating the tribunal, with the 
reservation suggested by President 
Coolidge. He was supported by Sen- 
ators Lenroot and Walsh, who agreed 
that the Court was not dependent for 
its personnel or jurisdiction upon the 
League of Nations, in spite of the 
fact that the Assembly and Council 
of the League were used as adminis-~ 
trative instrumentalities. Senator 
Borah, the leading spokesman for the: 
World Court opponents, reiterated his 
previous objections to the immediate 
adherence of the United States to the 
Court, urging the necessity for a codi- 
fication of international law outlaw- 
ing war. The course of the discussion 
indicated that fear of the League of 
Nations still remained the greatest 
obstacle in the way of American par- 
ticipation with European nations in 
the work of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 
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Besides the formulation of the war-| better enforcement of national pro- 
debt agreements and the campaign for | hibition, which are discussed in other 
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sections of this article, the chief de- 
velopments in the Treasury Depart- 
ment related to the program of tax 
reduction. On May 3 statistics were 
published by the Department show- 
ing that tax receipts for the first nine 
months of the fiscal year 1925 
amounted to more than $1,928,982,000, 
only $217,821,000 less than for the 
same period in 1924. The figures in- 
dicated that further tax reduction 
would be possible and Secretary Mel- 
lon cautiously outlined his ideas of 
revision. He urged the abolition of 
the federal inheritance tax as one 
of the first steps in a constructive 
program. He was also in favor of as 
great a reduction as possible in the 
rates of surtaxes applied to incomes. 
When the Treasury report for the 
fiscal year 1924-1925 showed a sur- 
plus of $250,000,000, ardent advo- 
cates of tax reduction wanted the 
amount applied in determining the 
rates for the new revenue bill. Sec- 
retary Mellon, however, indicated 
that. the surplus had already been 
used to decrease the amount of the 
debt, which had been reduced by 
$735,000,000 during the year. 

The actual work of formulating the 
provisions of the new internal rey- 
enue bill was begun at Washington 
on October 19. Public hearings be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives con- 
tinued until November 3. Secretary 
Mellon presented the proposals of the 
Treasury Department designed to ef- 
fect further relief for the tax-payers 
of the nation. The principal points 
in his recominendations included the 
repeal of the federal estate tax, the 
tax on automobile trucks, tires and 
accessories, and the tax on gifts. 
The effect of tax-exempt securities 
on federal taxation was clearly stated 
and a constitutional amendment to 
abolish such exemption was strongly 
urged. Secretary Mellon also advised 
Congress to repeal the publicity sec- 
tion of the existing revenue law on 
the ground that it was “utterly use- 
less from a Treasury standpoint.” In 
the matter of taxes on incomes the 
Secretary was explicit in his sugges- 
tions of new rates. Instead of the 
present surtax of 40 per cent. on in- 
comes of $200,000 or more, he advo- 


cated a maximum surtax of 20 
cent. on incomes over $150,000. 
schedule of normal rates provided fj 
1% per cent. instead of 2 per cent. 
incomes up to $4,000, 3 per cent. i 
stead of 4 per cent. on incomes fra 
$4,000 to $8,000, and 5 per cent. i 
stead of 6 per cent. on incomes ov} 
$8,000. To the suggestion that i 
comes of $5,000 or less should | 
exempt from federal taxation, Sec 
tary Mellon was distinctly oppose 
He declared that such exempti 
would deprive the government 
$167,000,000 of revenue and “‘wou} 
be wrong in policy and ineffective ; 
decreasing the cost of collection or 
eliminating delay and congestion 
“AS a matter of policy,” he sail 

“nothing so brings home to a man t 
feeling that he personally has an i 
terest in seeing that Government re} 
enues are not ~ squandered, but inte 4 
ligently expended, as the fact that 
contributes individually a _ diree¢ 
tax, no matter how small to h 
Government.” These views were co 
siderably modified by the Committe 
on Ways and Means in the reveny 
bill submitted to Congress in D 
cember. 

Department of Interior—The A 
ministration’s program of tax redu 
tion was made possible, in large par 
by the saving in administration ey 
penses of the several executive de 
partments. In the Department of tl 
Interior, for example, the decrease i 
the cost of administration for the tw 
year period from July 1, 1923, 
June 30, 1925, amounted to $82.635 
930. During the past year the var: 
ous bureaus in the department oper 
ated with 2,013 fewer permanent em 
ployees than in 1923, with an aver 
age annual wage saving of more tha 
$3,700,000. All of the bureaus wer 
reorganized by a corps of experts ir 
terested in securing maximum eff 
ciency and economy. The force in th 
General Land Office was considerabl 
reduced, the local land offices wer 
consolidated, and a dozen surveyors 
general were retired from the publi 
service. In addition, the Bureau c 
Mines, the Mineral Resources Div 
sion of the Geological Survey, as we 
as the Patent Office, were transferre 
to the Department of Commerce du 
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ing the fiscal year 1925 by executive 
order. 

Secretary Work manifested particu- 
lar interest in the problem of oil con- 
servation and the changing policy of 


' the government toward reclamation 


projects. On December 18, 1924, 
President Coolidge, at the suggestion 


of the Secretary of the Interior, ap- 


pointed a Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, composed of the Secretaries of 
War, Interior, Agriculture and Com- 
merce, to investigate the oil resources 
of the country. It was possible for 


the Board to secure the codperation 


of a committee of experts from the 
American Petroleum Institute. After 
an exhaustive survey of the situa- 
tion was made the committee sub- 
mitted a detailed report on August 
26 which contained estimates of the 
petroleum reserves readily available. 
According to the committee’s statis- 
ties, the crude oil recoverable by pres- 
ent methods would provide 5,300,000,- 
000 barrels, and there would then 
remain 26,000,000,000 barrels to be 
recovered by improved processes. An 
additional source of supply existed 
in the 4,000,000 acres of oil shale 
in the public domain, from which pos- 
sibly 60,000,000,000 barrels could be 
extracted, if prices warranted the 
higher cost of its development. The 
Interior Department announced that 
up to June 30 there were 422 out- 
standing leases on oil and gas lands 
made under authority granted by the 
general leasing law of 1920. 
Secretary Work, in his annual re- 


port and public utterances, indicated 


that he was primarily interested in 
re-shaping the governmental policy of 
reclamation. Though a _representa- 
tive of that section of the country 
which generally urges large appro- 
priations for reclamation projects, 
he seriously questioned the advisabil- 
ity of carrying forward certain irri- 
gation works in regions where the 
land was not sufficiently productive 
to attract qualified settlers. He 
strongly recommended that the coun- 
try use the vast areas of arable lands 
it now has before pouring millions of 
dollars into watering dry places. In 
this policy he believed that he had the 
support of many in the agrarian sec- 
tions of the trans-Mississippi west. 
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“There is a widespread opposition,” 
he said, “to the opening up, by the 
Government of additional acres of 
agricultural land at this time. Charges 
are made that overproduction of ag- 
ricultural products will be increased 
and present prices reduced. This op- 
position is not confined to the middle 
states which fear competition from 
the virile west, but is voiced also by 
farm organizations in irrigated dis- 
tricts, which protest against local 
competition from increased acreage. 
. . . It must be shown that new proj- 
ects will not entail a loss to the recla- 
mation fund, otherwise farmers out- 
side of irrigation projects will have 
to compete with subsidised agricul- 
ture.” 

Furthermore, Secretary Work pro- 
tested against a system which made 
it extremely difficult to collect from 
the water-users the sums owing to 
the government. It cost $2,107,000 
to operate and maintain the irriga- 
tion works during 1925 and of this 
sum $959,744 remained unpaid at 
the end of the fiscal year. The un- 
collected charges for five years were 
$8,500,000. 

Department of Agriculture —While 
Secretary Work was dealing with un- 
wise reclamation projects, the De- 
partment of Agriculture was study- 
ing the plight of the farmers in the 
great grain-producing states. Al- 
though Secretary Jardine recognized 
the farmer’s difficulty in marketing 
surplus crops at a price above the 
cost of production, he agreed with 
President Coolidge in resisting any 
remedy resembling a subsidy to agri- 
culture. His solution of the problem 
involved nothing more drastic than 
an increase in intensive, scientific 
farming and creation of cooperative 
farmers’ associations. In fact, the 
Department of Agriculture was in- 
clined to believe that the agricultural 
situation was improving, since the 
farmers had received a gross income 
of $12,136,000,000 for the year ended 
June 30. This was the largest re- 
turn since 1921 and represented an 
increase of 7.5 per cent. over the pre- 
vious year. A conference of farm 
organizations at Washington under 
the auspices of the Department of 
Agriculture formulated a measure for 
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the establishment within the Depart- 
ment of a Division of Codperative 
Marketing. The new bureau, as an- 
nounced by Secretary Jardine on Oc- 
tober 31, was not to have powers of 
regulation, but was limited to expert 
advice. The bill evidently foreshad- 
owed President Coolidge’s own policy. 

Secretary Jardine ordered an in- 
vestigation into the wide fluctua- 
tions in the quotations of wheat 
which occurred during March. As a 
result of the probe, the Chicago Board 
of Trade was instructed to use ad- 
ministrative devices to prevent fu- 
ture manipulations. On September 14 
‘the Department of Agriculture ap- 
proved the merger of the Armour and 
. Morris packing companies which had 
been effected in 1922. Though there 
had been opposition to the merger 
on the part of the government, Secre- 
tary Jardine ruled that the amalga- 
mation did not result in price-fixing, 
monopoly, or unreasonable restraint 
of trade within the meaning of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Law or the Pack- 
ers Stockyard Act. Arguments of the 
counsel for Armour & Co. convinced 
the Secretary that the merger had 
effected a saving and that the new 
company controlled less than 25 per 
cent. of the packing business of the 
nation, 

Department of Commerce.—Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover was fre- 
quently called upon to serve on com- 
mittees or administrative commis- 
sions dealing with problems outside 
the regular routine of his department. 
As a member of the World War Debt 
Commission he served with Secre- 
taries Mellon and Kellogg; in the 
work of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Commission he was assisted by Sec- 
retaries Weeks, Work and Jardine. 
The chief problems before the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, however, were 
those dealing with the development 
of commercial aviation, the reculation 
of radio broadcasting stations, and 
the curbing of foreign monopolistic 
control of raw materials. In codpera- 
tion with the American Engineering 
Council the Department of Commerce 
organized the Hoover Committee on 
Civil Aviation, which began its in- 
vestigation of the commercial air- 
craft situation in June. Two months 


later Secretary Hoover announced 
that he was convinced of the desira- 
bility of a Bureau of Air Navigation 
to be placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Commerce and 
given power to create a government 
inspection service for commercial air- 
planes. On November 5 the Commit- 
tee on Civil Aviation made public its 
report, which recommended the en- 
actment by Congress of a civil aéro- 
nautic law to be the basis of a defi- 
nite government program regarding 
the industrial uses of aircraft. It 
was hoped that an additional bureau 
would enable the government to co- 
operate efficiently with business agen- 
cies in pushing forward the aircraft 
industry. When the fourth National 
Radio Conference met at Washington 
on November 9, Secretary Hoover pre- 
sented the case in favor of federal 
control of radio communication. 
Though he believed that the national 
government should have adequate 
power to deal with the problem of 
interference, he desired to leave in 
the hands of local communities au- 
thority to decide who should use 
broadcasting stations. He _ believed 
that this would not result in a divi- 
sion of responsibility detrimental to 
successful radio transmission. Act- 
ing on his suggestions the annual con- 
ference drafted a comprehensive out- 
line of desirable congressional legis- 
lation. Secretary Hoover announced 
that no new broadcasting stations 
would be licensed by the Department 
of Commerce until Congress had in- 
dicated what action it intended to 
take. 

Perhaps the most significant pro- 
nouncement bearing upon commercial 
affairs was Secretary Hoover’s warn-~ 
ing to European nations against pro- 
duction and price controls of impor- 
tant raw materials which the United 
States must purchase abroad. He 
charged that these combinations had 
been set up either directly by leg- 
islation of foreign governments or 
indirectly by governmental patron- 
age. They affected the production as 
well as the price of such materials 
as rubber, silk, nitrates, tin, dye- 
stuffs, quinine and coffee, for which 
we annually spend four-fifths of a 
billion dollars. These controls, Mr. 
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Hoover maintained, were created for 
the purpose of increasing price levels 
through limiting production and were 
most successful where one nation pos- 
sessed a practical monopoly of the 
supply of certain raw materials. In 
discussing the reprisals which the 
United States might use, he said: 
“We could resolutely set oursélves to 
reduce consumption in every article 
that is so controlled. We could stim- 
ulate the use and manufacture of 
substitutes. We could induce our 
citizens to go abroad to other re- 
gions and establish rival production. 
We could prohibit the extension of 
credit to countries where such con- 
trols are maintained. We could re- 
quest the rest of the consuming world 
to join with us in these campaigns. 
But this is trade war, and we want 
to live in trade peace. . . . I am con- 
vinced that the sound solution does 
not lie in any of the alternatives I 
have outlined; they are all in the 
nature of last resorts. I believe the 
solution does lie in the willingness 
of statesmen throughout the world 
to recognize the consequences of gov- 
ernment-controlled production and 
price, and to meet the issue in the 
only way it should be met, that is, 
by abandonment of all such govern- 
mental action.” 

Department of Labor.—Problems 
connected with the operation of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 continued 
to receive special attention from offi- 
cials in the Department of Labor. 
The presence in the United States of 
many aliens not legally entitled to re- 
side here was the subject of frequent 
statements issued by Secretary Davis. 
Speaking to the convention of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on May 16, he em- 
phasized the evil of unregulated im- 
migration from Mexico. His infor- 
mation on the subject caused him 
to believe that there was wholesale 
smuggling of aliens, particularly ori- 
entals, across our southwestern boun- 
dary. Although it was obviously im- 
possible under the existing system to 
determine how extensively the immi- 
gration laws were being violated, Sec- 
retary Davis estimated that a mil- 
lion aliens were illegally within the 
country. To remedy the situation he 
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proposed that Congress enact a law 
providing for an annual registration 
of all aliens, similar to the act which 
failed to receive support in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress. W. W. Husband, 
Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, also tried to arouse public in- 
terest in the enforcement of the im- 
migration laws. He charged that the 
process of smuggling foreigners into 
the United States was so well per- 
fected that thousands continually 
waited their turn in Cuba and the 
price for bringing in Chinese had been 
fixed at $700. Secretary Davis indi- 
cated that he would demand action 
from Congress at its next session. 
Although the immigration law of 
1924 was apparently operating to the 
satisfaction of government officials, 
attempts were made to perfect the 
administrative machinery. The De- 
partment of Labor desired to estab- 
lish a system of examination in Eu- 
ropean countries which would sift out 
obvious undesirables before permis- 
sion was granted to start for Amer- 
ica. Under the law every immigrant 
was required to have on his pass- 
port the visa of an American consul, 
but the consular approval was based 
solely on general information and in- 
volved no examination. The Depart; 
ment’s plan to institute preliminary 
examinations was put into effect at 
the United States Consulate in Lon- 
don on August 6. On that day it was 
announced that all persons desiring 
to emigrate from Great Britain to 
the United States would be given a 
physical and mental examination be- 
fore sailing. It was hoped that the 
new system, if it proved successful, 
would be extended to other nations 
and would lighten the task of immi- 
gration examiners in this country. 
The figures compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Labor showed that net im- 
migration under the act of 1924 was 
69 per cent. less during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, than during 
the preceding year. Total number of 
arrivals was listed as 294,314, while 
the total number of departures of 
aliens was 92,726. In the case of 
Italy, the number returning was far 
in excess of the number of immi- 
grants, since only 6,203 Italians ar- 
rived, but 27,151 departed for their 
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native land. 


ing the year. 


Not all of the Euro- 
pean nations filled their quotas dur- 
Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia and the Irish 


Free State did not send as many as 
2 per cent. of the number of their 
nationals resident in this country in 
1890. 


PRESIDENTIAL POLICY 


By Artuur N. HOLCOMBE 
Proressor AT Harvarp Untversrry 


President Coolidge’s Inaugural— 
President Calvin Coolidge’s first elec- 
tive term began on March 4, 1925. 
His inaugural address, which was 
broadcasted throughout the country, 
contained a general statement of gov- 
ernmental policy. Dealing first with 
foreign relations, he declared that the 
United States should “continue to be 
distinctively American,’ and should 
maintain “such a military force as 
comports the dignity and security of 
a great people.” He favored, how- 
ever, further disarmament by inter- 
national agreement, and advocated 
adherence to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, but insisted 
that the United States should not be- 
come “implicated in the political con- 
troversies of the Old World.” 

In domestic affairs he endorsed the 
principle of government by political 
parties, and entered a plea for har- 
monious codperation between “those 
who are elected under the same 
party designation.” He interpreted 
the recent presidential election as an 
expression of popular confidence in 
the American judiciary and of op- 
position to government ownership of 
railroads. He demanded further econ- 
omy in public expenditures with a 
view to further tax reduction, “not 
because I wish to save money, but 
because I wish to save people.” He 
cited the “helpful influences of re- 
strictive immigration and the pro- 
tective tariff,’ and declared strongly 
for “the first rule for the guidance 
of a citizen, his obedience to law.” 
He denounced all attempts to apply 
any religious test to the holding of 
office, and closed with an assertion 
of American idealism which “seeks no 
earthly empire built on blood and 
force; ... the higher state to which 
(America) seeks the allegiance of 
mankind is not of human but of di- 
vine origin.” 


Presidential Addresses.—Through- 
out the year the President continued 
his practice of giving regular inter- 
views to representatives of the press, 
at which informal answers were fur- 
nished to questions relating to the 
policy of the Administration. From 
time to time he set forth his views 
more systematically in public ad- 
dresses for which suitable occasions 
were chosen. Thus on Memorial Day, 
speaking at Arlington Cemetery, he 
made a strong appeal for better law 
enforcement and decried the tendency 
of local communities to shift their 
public responsibilities to the central 
government. “What we need,” he de- 
clared, “is not more federal govern- 
ment but better local government.” 
June 2, he spoke at the graduation 
exercises of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and declared that “to pro- 
mote peace on earth we must... 
call into action the spiritual and 
moral forces of mankind.” June 8, 
he spoke at St. Paul, Minnesota, dur- 
ing the celebration of the centennial 
anniversary of the beginning of Nor- 
wegian immigration to the United 
Stafes, and on July 3 at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where he delivered the 
address at the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of Washington’s taking 
over command of the Continental 
Army. He there warned the European 
Powers that American participation 
in the financial reconstruction of Eu- 
rope would be contingent upon the 
pacific settlement of European contro- 
versies by the Europeans themselves. 

From June 23 to September 9 the 
President stayed at White Court, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. October 
6, he addressed the annual conven- 
tion of the American Legion at 
Omaha, Nebraska, making a strong 
plea for religious and racial tolerance 
among all classes of Americans, and 
December 7 he spoke before the na- 
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tional convention of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago, 
setting forth his agricultural pro- 
gram. The following day his annual 
message to the Congress was read, 
while he remained at the White 
House, thus reviving the practice 
which was initiated by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and terminated by Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Message of December 21, 1925.— 
The President’s message strongly 
recommended adherence by the United 
States to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, and in general 
endorsed the policies which he had 
brought forward in previous messages. 
Beginning with a survey of the state 
of the Union, he dwelt with proper 
pride upon the abounding prosperity 
and, while advocating further reduc- 
tion of taxes, pointed out that the 
reduction of governmental expenses 
had gone about as far as it could. 
He advocated a rapid discharge of the 
public debt, and efficient development 
of public works, such as the Muscle 
Shoals and Colorado River projects, 
without involving the Federal Goy- 
ernment directly in business opera- 
tions. He opposed any radical reor- 
ganization of the military and naval 
establishment, but favored further en- 
couragement of air navigation. He 
called attention to the possibility 
that the registration of aliens in the 
country may become necessary in or- 
der to prevent violation of the immi- 
gration laws; and pointed out the 
failure of the coal industry to adopt 
modern methods for the adjustment 
of labor disputes. 

Foreign—He expressed the hope 
that the nations of Europe would 
find a way to reduce their land arma- 
ments and suggested that such action 
would facilitate a further reduction 
of naval armaments, adding that the 
American government was willing to 
call another conference for the limi- 


tation of naval armaments, when 


feasible. He emphasized the impor- 


tance of law enforcement, especially 
of the prohibition law. Calling atten- 
tion to the improvement in the con- 
dition of agriculture, he pointed out 
the complexity of agricultural prob- 
lems; and while opposing any system 
of governmental price-fixing, direct or 
indirect, he favored the further de- 
velopment of codperative marketing. 

Railroads. — His recommendations 
with reference to the railroads were 
less definite. He recommended that 
Congress authorize consolidations 
under the supervision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but said 
nothing about compulsory consolida- 
tion or a time limit for voluntary 
consolidation. He recommended that 
the government fleet be managed by 
a single head, endorsed the work of 
the Federal Trade Commission, and 
advocated the extension of the civil 
service system to include all post- 


masters, collectors of internal rev- 
enue, and prohibition agents. He also 
advocated the enactment of the 
pending bill for the reorganization 
of the government departments. 
Other matters were considered more 
briefly. 


Vice-President’s Drive—The Vice- 
President, Charles G. Dawes, who was 
inaugurated on March 4, took advan- 
tage of the occasion to urge upon the 
Senate a reform of its rules of pro- 
cedure. He believed that a majority 
of the Senate ought always to be 
master of its own proceedings and 
recommended such changes in the 
rules as would enable the majority to 
prevent the obstruction of business 
by a minority and to terminate so- 
called filibustering. His suggestions 
were not well received by the Senate 
and he appealed to the country later, 
making a series of public addresses in 
all sections throughout the period 
when the Senate was adjourned. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 


By Joun A. Krout 
PROFESSOR AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


During the opening months of the|stress the policies which he had done 
year President Coolidge continued to!so much to popularize before the 
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presidential election. The problem 
which received much of his attention 
and the one with which he had become 
most closely associated in the popu- 
lar mind was economy. 

General Views on Taxation—A 
natural corollary of his program of 
thrift in expenditures .was the pos- 
sibility of further tax reduction. On 
both these matters the President had 
strong support throughout the coun- 
try. Speaking in Washington on Jan- 
uary 27 he indulged in some mathe- 
matical calculations in connection 
with the receipts and expenses of the 
national government. He _ believed 
that, besides the financial require- 
ments of the national debt, not more 
than $3,000,000,000 should be spent in 
the fiscal year 1925-1926. If the rev- 
enues came up to the estimates he 
hoped that the same year would 
show a surplus of more than $370,- 
000,000. Further retrenchment was 
possible and desirable, he felt, if the 
number of federal employees was re- 
duced to conform to the real require- 
ments of the federal civil service. 

The President took up the question 
of national and state taxation in an 
address delivered on February 20 be- 
fore the National Conference on In- 
heritance and Estate Taxation. He 
denounced the inheritance tax in no 
uncertain terms. When applied by 
both state and nation, it constituted 
an unreasonable burden in the form 
of double taxation and when freed 
from this objection it was still a form 
of socialism in the guise of revenue 
legislation. On the latter point the 
President was emphatic: “If we are 
to adopt socialism,” he said, “it 
should be presented to the people of 

_the country as socialism, and not 
under the guise of a law to collect 
revenue. The people are able to de- 
termine for themselves the desira- 
bility of a particular public policy 
and do not ask to have such policies 
forced upon them by indirection.” In 
most cases the existing rates imposed 
on estates seemed to him to be con- 
fiscatory. 

The Inaugural—March 4, 1925, at 
his inauguration as President in his 
own right, President Coolidge had an 
opportunity to present an example of 
the economy which he had been advo- 


cating by precept. The inaugural 
ceremonies, following the precedent 
set by the late President Harding, 
were as simple as seemed consistent 
with the dignity of a great nation. 
No elaborate military parade followed 
the President from the White House 
to the Capitol and no expensive ball 
brought the day’s ceremony to a 
close. The inaugural address broad- 
cast to millions of Americans 
throughout the land contained a re- 
affirmation of the President’s faith. 

Taxation—lIn the course of his dis- 
cussion of the cost of government, he 
said: “J favor the policy of economy 
not because I wish to save money, but 
because I wish to save people. The 
men and women of this country who 
toil are the ones who bear the cost 
of government. Economy is idealism 
in its most practical form.” As an 
outcome of this practical form of 
idealism tax reduction would result. 
Specifically, this tax reform ought to 
repeal outright the federal inheri- 
tance tax and reduce materially the 
existing rates of the income tax. Few 
paragraphs in the inaugural so clearly 
indicated the President’s purpose and 
program as those dealing with finan- 
cial matters. 

Other Issues.—On other domestic 
issues his pronouncements were less 
definite. He demanded responsible 
party government with those “elected 
under the same party designation” 
maintaining harmony and codperating 
in the formulation of a legislative 
program. The election, he asserted, 
had been a vote of confidence in the 
judiciary and a clear repudiation of 
the principle of public ownership of 
railroads and other public utilities. 
He referred in passing to the “help- 
ful influences of restrictive immigra- 
tion and a protective tariff.” There 
was no indication, however, of whether 
he expected any change in the immi- 
gration and tariff laws. His emphatic 
declarations in regard to ‘‘obedience 
to law” were regarded as a veiled 
attack upon the violations of the na- 
tion’s liquor laws. With this he com- 
bined a spirited plea for religious 
toleration denouncing “any inquisi- 
tion either within or without the law 
to apply any religious test to the 
holding of office.’ 
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Foreign.—As the basis of a foreign 
policy the President urged the na- 
tion to continue to be “distinctly 
American,’ a statement which he 
later amplified by a word of caution 
against becoming involved in the po- 
litical controversies of the Old 
World. After carefully outlining the 
effects of the World War upon the 
United States he suggested that in 
the interests of security and peace 
there were two decisions which it 
seemed desirable for the nation to 
make in the immediate future. One 
was to cooperate in further disarma- 
ment through international confer- 
ence and agreement, and the other 
was to assume our place with the 
supporters of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 

Neither in a disarmament confer- 
ence nor in adherence to the World 
Court did he believe there was any 
danger of failing to maintain “our 
position of political detachment and 
independence.” In conclusion he dis- 
claimed for America any desire for 
foreign domination or an “earthly em- 
pire built on blood and force.” 

Developments subsequent to March 
4 proved that President Coolidge was 
chiefly interested in tax reduction, 
limitation of armaments and Ameri- 
can participation in the work of the 
World Court. On all of these ques- 
tions he sought to lead the opinion 
of the country to the point where defi- 
nite action would have the support 
of the great majority of American 
citizens. His plans were patiently 
formulated, but he did not lose sight 
of his ultimate purpose. 


ECONOMY 

Budget.— May 6, White House 
spokesmen announced that the Presi- 
dent was determined to reduce the 
budget for the next fiscal year by at 
least $300,000,000. Economies in the 
executive departments, independent 
bureaus and commissions had been 
ordered, which would pave the way 
for a considerable decrease in tax 
schedules. From the Treasury De- 
partment came encouraging estimates 
which indicated that the surplus at 
the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
would be in excess of $100,000,000. 
The President used this report to 


urge the administrative officers re- 
sponsible for the compilation of the 
budget estimates to keep expenditures. 
for 1926-1927 below $3,000,000,000. 
Under the direction of Herbert M. 
Lord, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, experts were determining 
when it would be possible to curtail 
the appropriations asked by the vari- 
ous departments. 

Criticisms—In the meantime the 
program of governmental economy, 
though it seemed to have the endorse- 
ment of a large majority in the coun- 
try, was attacked by several groups. 
Visitors to the White House during 
the month of April warned the Presi- 
dent that business was in danger of 
being adversely affected by the cam- 
paign against unnecessary expendi- 
tures. Former Governor Henry J. 
Allen of Kansas reported that busi- 
ness was being injured by too much 
talk of thrift and that a buyers’ 
strike seemed to be developing. From 
another quarter there came appeals 
against the reduction of appropria- 
tions for the army and navy. Organi- 
zations interested in the maintenance 
of an adequate national defense com- 
plained that the nation’s defensive 
strength was apt to be permanently 
weakened as the result of a too zeal- 
ous devotion to a policy of retrench- 
ment. 

With these protests President Cool- 
idge apparently had little sympathy, 
for he continued to stress both gov- 
ernmental and individual thrift in his 
speeches and interviews with the 
press. May 29, a proposal came from 
the White House for a survey by mili- 
tary experts to determine whether the 
regular army could be reduced from 
118,000 to 111,000 men. The Admin- 
istration spokesmen pointed out that 
such a reduction would mean an an- 
nual saving of $25,000,000, but they 
preferred to forego the financial re- 
trenchment, if the military establish- 
ment would be seriously weakened. 

Tax Reduction Plan—June 22, the 
evening before he left Washington 
for his summer residence at Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts, President Cool- 
idge delivered his annual address to 
the assembly of administrative offi- 
cers charged with preparing the bud- 
get for the coming fiscal year. The 
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occasion gave him an opportunity to 
recount the accomplishments of. the 
government in its economy program, 
and to pledge himself once more 
to tax reduction. In speaking of 
achievements he pointed out the fact 
that during four years of the opera- 
tion of the budget system $2,081,- 
000,000 had been saved through a de- 
crease in appropriations and more 
than $3,400,000,000 of the national 
debt had been paid. He believed that 
these achievements would be dupli- 
cated in the future, but one important 
obstacle stood in the way of further 
economy. It was the legislation 
“ander which the Federal Government 
hands out contributions to the 
States.” He deplored the tendency of 
the states to turn to the national gov- 
ernment for aid in projects where the 
state government ought to assume the 
responsibility. 

In a few sentences he answered the 
charge that the economy program was 
hurting business. ‘Economy in the 
cost of government,” he stated, “is 
inseparable from reduction in taxes. 
I have been unable to determine how 
reduction in taxes is injurious to 
business. ... There can be no in- 
terruption in this effort for construc- 
tive economy in the federal business.” 
He assured the country that there 
would be a considerable downward re- 
vision of taxes by the next Congress. 


SUMMER. CONFERENCES. 

During July and August the Presi- 
dent was frequently in conference 
with Congressional leaders. It was 
evident from press reports of these 
interviews that the Administration 
was particularly concerned with the 
type of legislation which would bring 
the most desirable form of tax reduc- 
tion. The political aspect of the sit- 
uation was presented to the President 
by Senator Charles Curtis of Kan- 
sas and by Representative John O. 
Tilson of Connecticut, Republican 
floor leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. These leaders were con- 
fident that Congress would effect a 
reduction in the income tax prior 
to March 15, 1926, the date on which 
all income tax returns must be in 
the hands of government officials. 
Though it was well known that in 


both House and Senate there would be 
a contest over the changing of the 
rates, most of the Administration 
advisers urged a reduction to apply 
to incomes for 1925. On September 4 
the President announced that he ex- 
pected prompt action from Congress 
on the subject of the income tax, but 
he failed to indicate whether he had 
decided as to the details of a new 
tax measure. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 

Proposed International Conference. 
—Financial matters were not the sole 
concern of President Coolidge during 
his stay in Massachusetts. As early 
as February 19 he had informed the 
press correspondents that he was 
strongly in favor of another interna- 
tional conference on the limitation of 
armaments to carry forward the work 
begun by the Washington Conference 
of 1921. Such a conference, he be- 
lieved, should deal primarily with 
auxiliary ships and other craft not 
specifically mentioned in the Wash- 
ington treaties. In order to ascer- 
tain foreign sentiment in the matter 
our ambassadors at Paris, London, 
Rome and Tokio had entered into dip- 
lomatic conversations with the gov- 
ernments to which they were accred- 
ited. 

Delay.—In his inaugural address 
the President mentioned his plans 
and on March 25, after a conference 
with Senator Borah, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, he indicated that formal invi- 
tations might be sent to the Powers 
most vitally interested. In the mean- 
time, however, developments in Eu- 
rope caused the Administration to de- 
lay action. In view of the projected 
conference on disarmament under the 
auspices of the League of Nations it 
seemed unwise to issue formal invi- 
tations for a meeting in Washington 
until the nature of the League’s pro- 
posals was clear. 

Though the President’s plans were 
indefinitely postponed, he did not 
allow the matter to rest. Frequently, 
in his meetings with the representa- 
tives of the press he stressed the im- 
portance of relieving all nations from 
the burden of excessive armaments. 
On September 22 he issued a definite 
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statement in which he announced his 
decision to submit to Congress the 
question of whether or not the United 
States should take the lead in a plan 
of general disarmament. 

General Consolidation. — A domes- 
tic problem which claimed much 
of the President’s time during the 
summer and autumn was transporta- 
tion. On August 3 in one of his cus- 
tomary talks to the newspaper corre- 
spondents he expressed his interest 
in a general consolidation of rail- 
roads as a means of relieving the 
transportation and solving the rate 
problem. He believed that the absorp- 
tion of non-paying lines in large uni- 
fied systems would make possible rate 
adjustments which would not enrich 
one road at the expense of another. 
In line with his opposition to exces- 
sive governmental interference with 
business interests he hoped that such 
consolidations would be effected volun- 
tarily by the roads without any fur- 
ther legislation from Congress. 

Compulsory Consolidation.—Some- 
what later in the month he discussed 
with Senator Watson of Indiana the 
question of compulsory consolidation. 
In the President’s opinion the rail- 
roads, while opposed to compulsory 
groupings of lines, would take the 
initiative in consolidations under the 
supervisory direction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Though he 
admitted that the delay of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 
matter of the proposed Van Swerin- 
gen merger of the Nickel Plate lines 
was holding back other proposals, he 
was confident that unifications simi- 
lar to those worked out by the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Southern Pacific 
would be suggested by the railroad 
executives. Senator Watson was in- 
clined to give the roads from five to 
seven years in which to effect volun- 
tary consolidations with the option of 
compulsory groupings thereafter. The 
. President reserved his definitive rec- 
ommendations for his annual message 
to Congress in December. 


AGRICULTURE 
Freight Rates.—One element in the 
Administration’s interest in the rail- 
road problem was its bearing upon 
the agricultural situation throughout 


the country. Equitable readjustments 
of freight rates were regarded by 
President Coolidge as primary factors 
in aiding the farmers to market their 
crops at a reasonable profit. Al- 
though Congress had adjourned in 
March without enacting any legisla- 
tive relief, the President believed that 
some governmental aid would be 
necessary. 

Hands Off—As he studied agricul- 
tural conditions during the summer, 
however, he came to the conclusion 
that the less the government inter- 
fered the better off the farmer would 
be. His’ pronounced opposition to 
paternalism, combined with his obser- 
vation of improved conditions in the 
grain-growing states, persuaded him 
to proceed cautiously in advocating 
any possible changes in legislative 
policy. 

Question of Guaranty—This con- 
servative note was dominant in his 
address to the national convention 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion at Chicago on December 7. He 
denounced all proposals, including 
those in the McNary-Haugen Bill 
which failed to pass the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, to organize corporations 
through which the government would 
engage in buying or selling farm 
products. Of price-fixing by the gov- 
ernment, whether done directly or in- 
directly, he said: “This would be a 
dangerous undertaking, and, as the 
emergency is not so acute, it seems 
at present to have lost much of its 
support. The moment the govern- 
ment engages in buying and selling, 
by that act it is fixing prices. Ulti- 
mately it would end the independence 
which the farmers of this country en- 
joy. It would apparently destroy co- 
operative associations and all other 
marketing machinery, for no one can 
compete with the government... . 
To have agriculture worth anything it 
must rest on an independent business 
basis. It cannot at the same time be 
part private business and part govern- 
ment business.” 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
With considerable vigor the Presi- 
dent defended the protective tariff 
against the attacks of those who 
claim that the rates are unfavorable 
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to the farmer. He contended that 88 
per cent. of American imports are 
“free, or luxuries, or protected to 
help the farmer,” leaving only 12 per 
cent. of our imports on which the 
agricultural industry pays any part 
of the tariff. In addition, the tariff 
confers a benefit upon the farmer by 
supplying him with a home market 
largely made possible through the 
development of our protected indus- 
tries. 

With the tariff as an aid to agri- 
culture the President linked the farm 
loan and intermediate credit banks. 
Through these agencies more than 
$1,200,000,000 has been advanced to 
350,000 farmers in all parts of the 
country. 

But the greatest hope for the fu- 
ture, he believed, lay in an intelligent 
development of the codperative move- 


ment. With economic information 
furnished by the Department of Agri- 
culture, with better warehouse and 
storage’ facilities and with a better 
credit structure much could be done 
to take care of the farmer’s market- 
ing problem. The government’s duty 
was to assist the farmers to promote 
their own welfare through codpera- 
tive marketing. This solution met 
with the approval of many farm or- 
ganizations in the East, but it was a 
disappointment to members of the 
Farm Bureau in the middle west and 
northwest, where the problem of sur- 
plus crops is most acute. 

In his annual message on December 
8 (elsewhere discussed in this vol- 
ume) the President adhered closely 
to the policies which he had an- 
nounced from time to time during 
the year. 


EVENTS IN FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE COMMISSIONS 


By Joun A. Krout 
PROFESSOR AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In General.—A problem of consid- 
erable importance arose during the 
year as a result of President Cool- 
idge’s effort to bring the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Shipping 
Board into line with his policies. 
When Congress created the Federal 
Trade Commission in 1914 and the 
Shipping Board in 1916, it gave them 
semi-judicial powers as well as ad- 
ministrative duties. In the ease of 
the Shipping Board, for example, the 
members were to form a quasi-judi- 
cial body for the purpose of regulat- 
ing ocean freight rates, but within 
a year the management of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, an adminis- 
trative task, was assigned to the 
Board. Controversies in 1925 raised 
the question of the extent to which 
such boards and commissions posses- 
sing functions not purely administra- 
tive were subject to executive control. 
President Coolidge apparently took 
the position that Congress did not 
intend to place either the Shipping 
Board or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the category of government 
agencies beyond the jurisdiction of 
‘ the chief executive. 


Trade Commission. — In April 


President Coolidge filled a vacancy on 
the Federal Trade Commission by 
appointing ex-Representative William 
E. Humphrey of Washington, who 
was one of the western managers of 
the President’s campaign for renomi- 
nation in 1924. ‘The appointment 
caused a political controversy, the 
Democrats, who were now in the mi- 
nority, insisting that Congress had 
intended to keep the Commission bi- 
partisan. When the majority pro- 
ceeded to modify the rules, the minor- 
ity charged that the Commission had 
come completely under the dominance 
of the President. ‘The new rules pro- 
vided that the details of complaints 
filed should not be made public until 
proved and that, if firms consented 
to abandon their alleged methods of 
unfair competition, the charges 
against them should be automatically 
dropped. Because of the division of 
opinion within the Commission, the 
trouble was given full publicity in 
the press, resulting in much adverse 
criticism. Leaders in the Senate 
were aroused because a Senate reso- 
lution, requesting an investigation of 
certain business practices, had been 
referred to the Attorney-General for 
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a ruling on the legality of the Sen- 
ate’s request. Senators George W. 
Norris of Nebraska and William E. 
Borah of Idaho were convinced that 
the Commission no longer served any 
useful purpose, while Senator Wil- 
liam M. Butler called its members 
“Federal Paul Prys”’ who did more 
harm than good. Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, however, dealt with 
the real problem when he questioned 
the wisdom of combining semi-judi- 
cial and semi-legislative with strictly 
administrative functions. He favored 
a Separation of the former from the 


latter, with administrative functions 


entrusted to the ordinary executive 
officers. President Coolidge let it be 
known that he was opposed to the 
abolition of the Commission and re- 
garded it as an important govern- 
mental agency. 

Those who expected a _ radical 
change in the policy of the Federal 
Trade Commission toward mergers 
and consolidations were surprised 
that the Commission on August 7 
voted to order the International Shoe 
Company of St. Louis to dispose of 
its stock holdings in the McElwain 
Company of Boston within sixty 
days. The purchase of a controlling 
interest in the New England concern 


by the St. Louis firm constituted a 


violation of the Clayton act, since 
it eliminated from competition the 
largest competitor 
shoes. Although Commissioners Hus- 
ton Thompson and J. 8S. Nugent filed 
complaint, no action was taken in 
the merger of the General Baking 
Company, Ward Baking Corporation 
and Continental Baking Corporation, 
a consolidation affecting 157 plants 
with a capitalization of $400,000,000. 
As the result of an extended inves- 
tigation into the activities of the 
Aluminum Company of America the 
Federal Trade Commission made pub- 
lic on September 24 a complaint 
charging the company with failure 
to comply with a previous court order 
and with practices tending to estab- 
lish a monopoly in aluminum in the 
United States. The closing months of 
the year were marked by renewed ac- 
tivity on the part of the Commission. 
On October 20 hearings began in con- 
nection with the complaint filed 


in men’s dress 


against the Radio Corporation of 


America, and on November 24 similar 


testimony was heard with reference 
to charges of monopoly control in the 
moving picture industry. The Com- 
mission partially reversed its previ- 
ous ruling against publicity by pub- 
lishing allegations of unfair trade 
methods used by agents of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. There 
was no certainty, however, that the 
members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had decided to use the weapon 
of publicity more frequently. 

United States Shipping Board.— 
The troubles in the United States 
Shipping Board were fundamentally 
the same as those which seemed to 
impair public confidence in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Congress en- 
trusted to the Board the management 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
which operated the government’s 
ships. Criticism of the policies of 
the Shipping Board in its administra- 
tive duties caused President Coolidge 
in January, 1924, to propose that 
all the work of operating United 
States ships be delegated to Admiral 
Leigh Palmer. The members of the 
Board rather unwillingly accepted the 
President’s suggestion, appointed Ad- 
miral Palmer and gave him almost 
complete authority. During 1925 the 
disposal of the government’s surplus 
ships to private companies became the 
chief bone of contention. The sale 
of five ships to the R. Stanley Dollar 
Company for $3,850.000 was chal- 
lenged by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, which sought a court in- 
junction to prevent the transfer. It 
was claimed that by the sale the 
Shipping Board was conferring on the 
Dollar lines monopoly control of a 
certain type of carrier. On April 20 
President Coolidge ordered an inves- 
tigation of the sale, but on the same 
day the court upheld the transfer as 
valid under the terms of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920. On May 14 
further controversy developed over 
Henry Ford’s offer to buy some 400 
vessels, which were lying idle, at a 
figure to be determined without com- 
petitive bidding. Certain members of 
the Shipping Board vigorously op- 
posed the idea of selling useless ships 
at a private sale without competition 
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between purchasers. It was ad- 
mitted at the White House, however, 
that the Board possessed the power 
to dispose of the vessels as it saw 
fit. Chairman O’Connor continued 
negotiations with the Ford Motor 
Company, but no sale was effected 
until August 4, when 200 vessels 
were transferred to the company at 
a price that represented their scrap 
value. 

In the meantime, President Cool- 
idge had intervened in the contro- 
versy, recommending on June 5 that 
Admiral Palmer, as President of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, be au- 
thorized to negotiate future sales. 
After deliberation the Shipping Board 
again complied with the President’s 
wishes. As a result of the change in 
authority, it was announced on July 
6 that operators of vessels owned by 
the government would be given the 
first opportunity to purchase ships 
then in commission. Bids were 
opened at the same time on 200 ships 
to be sold for scrap. Opposition to 
Admiral Palmer’s methods speedily 
developed and a movement within the 
Shipping Board was started for the 
purpose of recovering the authority 
which had been surrendered at the 
request of President Coolidge. The 
outstanding critic of the Palmer ad- 
ministration was Commissioner Bert 
E. Haney of Oregon. On August 27 
President Coolidge demanded Mr. 
Haney’s resignation on the ground 
that the Commissioner had only been 
reappointed to the Shipping Board 
earlier in the summer, after he had 
promised the President to abandon 
the campaign to discredit Admiral 
Palmer. Commissioner Haney re- 
fused to resign, denied that he had 
made any promises to the Presi- 
dent, challenged the President’s au- 
thority to remove him and _ pointed 
out the fact that the Shipping 
Board had become a mere admin- 
istrative agency under complete ex- 
ecutive control. This he insisted 
was contrary to the intention of Con- 
gress when it created the Shipping 
Board. 

Though President Coolidge was not 
convinced that he had the power to 
remove a member of the Board, he 
remained in the contest by announc- 


ing on September 1 that he would 
support Admiral Palmer. The strug- 
gle came to a climax early in Octo- 
ber, when a majority of the Shipping 
Board removed Admiral Palmer and 
designated E. E. Crawley of Boston 
as President of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. This action directly 
challenged the policy and authority 
of President Coolidge, who appointed 
a special commissioner, H. G. Dalton 
of Cleveland, to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the controversy. As 
a protest against the Shipping 
Board’s action, Rear Admiral H. I. 
Cone resigned as General Manager of 
the Fleet Corporation. President 
Coolidge indicated in his message 
to Congress in December that he 
favored a single executive head for 
the government merchant marine 
with the Shipping Board’s powers 
limited to judicial and regulatory 
functions. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 
—Chief interest in the work of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission dur- 
ing the year centered in its hearings 
regarding the proposed Nickel: Plate 
merger. The consolidation plans for- 
mulated largely under the guidance 
of the Van Sweringen brothers of 
Cleveland involved the Nickel Plate, 
Chesapeake and Ohio, Erie, Hocking 
Valley and Pere Marquette roads. 


When the approval of the Interstate. 


Commerce Commission was sought, 
considerable opposition to the project 
developed among the minority stock- 
holders of the Hocking Valley and 
Chesapeake and Ohio railroads. As 
a result the hearings before the Com- 
mission were prolonged. From April 
to the close of the year arguments 
for and against the merger were 
heard at intermittent sessions. On 
December 19 Commissioner Charles 
C. McChord announced that a deci- 
sion would not be reached before Jan- 
uary, 1926. President Coolidge was 
particularly interested in the outcome 
of the hearings because he believed 
that the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would have a 
far-reaching effect on future plans for 
railroad consolidation. There was a 
strong feeling in Administration cir- 
cles that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would eventually approve 
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the Nickel Plate merger with certain 
modifications in traffic arrangements 
and financial adjustments which 
would make the plan more acceptable 
to the stockholders of the protesting 
roads. 

The failure of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway in March 
and its subsequent passing into the 
hands of a receiver resulted in an 
investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to determine 
whether the receivership was made 
necessary by legitimate economic dif- 
ficulties. A committee organized by 
certain holders of the railroad’s se- 
curities charged that the bankruptcy 
petition was filed by the directors 
for purposes of financial reorganiza- 
tion and was not justified by the con- 
dition of the railroad’s business. On 
December 15 Commissioner Cox, who 
was in charge of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s investigation, 
transferred the hearings from Wash- 
ington to Chicago in order to obtain 
a better understanding of the finan- 
cial embarrassments of the road. It 
was announced that in January tes- 
timony would be taken in New York 
concerning the St. Paul’s dealings 
with New York banks. On August 
12 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion attempted to provide substitutes 
for anthracite coal at more reason- 
able rates when it handed down a 
decision ordering reductions in 
freight rates on Virginia smokeless 
coal to New England and north At- 


lantic seaports. The Commission ap- 
proved on October 5 a recommenda- 
tion of its experts advising the New 
York, Pittsburgh and Chicago Rail- 
road to abandon its plan to build a 
new line across the state line of Penn- 
sylvania. It was understood that the 
proposed line was part of the project 
of the Delaware and Hudson to con- 
struct another trunk line system be- 
tween Chicago and New York. 

The question of the personnel of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
became a matter of controversy with 
the nomination of Thomas M. Wood- 
lock of New York to a vacancy which 
existed. A number of southern Sena- 
tors, notably Oscar Underwood of Ala- 
bama, objected to the appointment 
on the ground that the membership 
of the Commission should represent 
regional interests and that the South 
was entitled to representation. Al- 
though the nomination was not con- 
firmed by the Senate, President Cool- 
idge on March 25 gave Woodlock a 
recess appointment. There were many 
suggestions that the matter of re- 
gional representation could be worked 
out more easily if the membership of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were increased. In December Com- 
missioner McChord stated that an in- 
crease in membership from eleven to 
thirteen would facilitate the work of 
the Commission. At the same time 
President Coolidge indicated his opin- 
ion that two additional commissions 
were desirable. 
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By Joun A. Krovut 
PROFESSOR AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Oil Land Leases.—Reverberations 
of the Congressional investigations 
into the leasing of United States 
oil lands were heard in the fed- 
eral courts during 1925. Civil 
suits were instituted by the gov- 
ernment against Harry F. Sinclair 
and the Mammoth Oil Company in 
connection with the Teapot Dome 
lease, and against Edward L. Doheny 
and his associates in connection with 
the Elk HiJls lease. The latter case 
was heard by District Judge Paul 


McCormick at Los Angeles. His de- 
cision handed down on May 28 fa- 
vored the government’s contention on 
all points. The contracts and leases 
were invalid “by reason of the fraud 
and conspiracy of Secretary Fall and 
Mr. Doheny.” The court went even 
further and denied the legality of 
President Harding’s executive order 
transferring the naval oil lands from 
the Navy to the Interior Department. 
An appeal from the decision was im- 
mediately taken by the Doheny in- 
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terests to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. In the meantinie, the civil suit 
against the Sinclair companies was 
argued at Cheyenne, Wyoming, be- 
fore District Judge F. Blake Kennedy. 
Proceedings began on March 9 and 
evidence and argument were present- 
ed until March 26. The attorneys for 
the United States, Owen J. Roberts 
and Atlee Pomerene, sought cancel- 
lation of the lease on the ground that 
there had been collusion and fraud in 
the granting of the lease by Secre- 
tary Albert B. Fall and representa- 
tives of the oil company. The evi- 
dence of fraud was more circumstan- 
tial than in the case of the Elk Hills 
lease and the government attorneys 
were not able to present all the testi- 
mony that they hoped to secure. 
Judge Kennedy reserved judgment 
and did not announce his decision un- 
til June 19. His opinion was almost 
directly opposite to the conclusion 
reached by Judge McCormick in the 
Doheny case. Judge Kennedy held 
that President Harding’s executive or- 
der transferring the oil reserves to 
the Department of Interior was le- 
gal. He found “suspicious circum- 
stances,’ but no evidence of con- 
spiracy in the financial dealings of 
Secretary Fall and his son-in-law with 
the Continental Trading Company 
whose officers were connected with the 
Sinclair oil interests. By his decision 
Teapot Dome remained in the hands 
of Harry F. Sinclair. On July 6 
counsel for the government filed a mo- 
tion for a re-opening of the case 
claiming that new evidence had been 
discovered. When Judge Kennedy 
denied the motion, an appeal was 
taken to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. It was hoped that the higher 
court would straighten out the legal 
tangle in which the oil land cases 
had become involved. 

Federal attorneys secured an _ in- 
dictment against Albert B. Fall, 
Harry F. Sinclair, Edward L. Do- 
heny and Edward L. Doheny, Jr., 
charging bribery and conspiracy to 
defraud the United States govern- 
ment. On April 3, however, Chief 
Justice McCoy of the District of Co- 
- lumbia quashed the indictment on a 
technicality connected with the pres- 
entation of the case to the grand jury. 


An appeal from Justice McCoy’s de- 
cision was carried to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
which overruled the lower court. On 
December 19 the Court of Appeals 
refused the motion of attorneys for 
Fall and the Dohenys to reconsider 
its decision that the original indict- 
ments were valid. There was a pos- 
sibility that the defendants would at- 
tempt to carry the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. On May 28 
new indictments were returned by a 
federal grand jury at Washington, 
which dropped the bribery charge and 
emphasized the criminal conspiracy 
to defraud the government of prop- 
erty through the negotiation of the 
oil land leases. A lengthy postpone- 
ment was granted in order to allow 
opposing counsel to prepare. There . 
were indications in April that the 
final report of the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands, which was inves- 
tigating the activities of the Mid- 
west Refining Company in the Salt 
Creek oil fields of Wyoming, might 
throw additional light on the Teapot 
Dome lease. 

Wheeler Case.—Two federal suits 
against Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
of Montana aroused widespread inter- 
est because of their apparent political 
implications. Senator Wheeler charged 
that the prosecutions were inspired by 
the enemies he had made through his 
conduct of the investigation into the 
affairs of the Department of Justice, 
while Harry M. Daugherty was At- 
torney-General. He was first indicted 
by a federal grand jury at Great 
Falls, Montana, on the charge of ac- 
cepting payment, after he became 
United States senator, for represent- 
ing a constituent in matters pending 
before the Interior Department. The 
case came to trial early in April 
with Senator Walsh of Montana as 
Senator Wheeler’s chief counsel. 
When the defendant himself took the 
stand, he denied the testimony of 
witnesses for the prosecution that he 
had made arrangements through for- 
mer solicitor Edwin 8. Booth of the 
Interior Department to secure favor- 
able action on certain oil land claims 
which Gordon Campbell of Montana 
had filed with the department. The 
case went to the jury on April 24, 
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and after ten minutes of deliberation 
a verdict of acquittal was returned. 
Senator Wheeler was also indicted on 
March 27 by a grand jury in the 
District of Columbia, on the charge 
of conspiring with Edwin S. Booth 
and Gordon Campbell to secure more 
than the legal number of permits to 
prospect upon public lands for oil 
and gas. It was substantially the 
same transaction as that for which 
he had been indicted in the state of 
Montana. After his acquittal at 
Great Falls Senator Wheeler entered 
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a demurrer and plea of former ac- 
quittal in answer to the District of 
Columbia indictment. On November 
30 William E. Leahy, special assist- 
ant to the Attorney-General, admitted 
that the government’s case was weak 
because the federal statute fails to 
specifically limit the number of per- 
mits that may be issued to one per- 
son. Justice Jennings Bailey took 
under advisement the plea of Senator 
Walsh, counsel for Senator Wheeler, 
that the case against the defendants 
be thrown out of court. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Epwarp F. RowsrE 
New York SratTe Lisprary, ALBANY 


Among the publications in Ameri- 
can History appearing in 1925, the 
following are noteworthy, in addition 
to the special bibliographies which 
are listed in other departments of the 

YEAR Book: 


ApaMs, E. D.—Great Britain and the 
American Cwil War. N. Y., Long- 
mans. A much needed piece of 
work in which the author has said 
the last word that need ever be said 
on the subject. 

Apams, R. G.—A History of the For- 
eign Policy of the United States. 
N. Y., Macmillan. Unusually read- 
able and suggestive survey. Not 
fundamental, but very useful. 

ANDREWS, C. M.—The Colonial Back- 
ground of the American Revolution. 
New Haven, Yale Press. A schol- 
arly consideration of the causes of 
the Revolution together with a plea 
for the whole truth in considering 
its history. 

Breck, J. M.—The Constitution of the 
United States. N. Y., Doran. In- 
teresting, good and timely. 

Barton, W. P.—The Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. Sheds new light on the life of 
Lincoln before the Presidency. 

CHANNING, Edward.—History of the 
United States. Vol. VI. N. Y., 
Macmillan. A fair and scholarly 
presentation of the period of the 
Civil War, done by a great scholar 
and’ interesting writer. 


Dexter, Elizabeth Anthony.—Colonial 
Women of Affairs. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. A serious study of eco- 
nomic activities of women in the 
Colonial period. 

FauLkner, H. U.—American Eco- 
nomic History. N. Y., Harper. 
An economic history of the whole 
period 1607-1925. Well done and 
readable. Subtopics very well 
treated. 

GANOE, W. A.—The History of the: 
United States Army. N. Y., Apple- 
ton, 1924. Tells the story of the 
army from Washington to Persh- 
ing. Places emphasis on the work 
of the rank and file. 

GomPeERS, Samuel.—Seventy Years of 
Life and Labor. N. Y., Dutton. 
A readable and important book, but 
not too informing as to certain 
phases of the problem of unionism. 

Hartow. R. V.—The Growth of the 
United States. N. Y., Holt. A 
college text-book, which places 
more emphasis on social history 
than on wars and politics. Useful 
for its outlook on Twentieth Cen- 
tury history. 

Hupparp, B. H.—A History of the 
Public Land Policies of the United 
States. N. Y., Macmillan. Useful 
only for the period since 1862. 

Mavricr, Str FRepERICK,—RKobert EH. 
Lee, the Soldier. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. A brilliant study of 
the military ability of Lee, not a 
biography. ; 
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Muzzey, D. S—The United States of |Rown, H. K.—The History of Re- 


America. 2 vols., N. Y., Ginn. 
Emphasizes social history and the 
history of the Twentieth Century. 

Oseoop, H. L.—The American Col- 
onies in the Highteenth Century. 
4 vols., N. Y., Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. A most ambitious mon- 
ument to historical research, ably 
executed and in a scholarly man- 
ner. ° 

Parker, W. B.—The Life and Services 
of Justin Smith Morrill. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin. A careful and 
authoritative biography, which re- 
cords in a clear and pleasant fash- 
ion these most important years of 
our national life. 

Pasquet, D.—Histoire Politique et 
Sociale du  Peuple Americain. 
Paris, Picard. A history of the 
United States written by a French- 
man for Frenchmen to read. 

Paxson, F. L.—History of the Ameri- 
can Frontier, 1763-1893. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin. An admirable 
history of the West. 


ligion in the United States. N. Y., 
Macmillan. Interpretive. 

SuippPee, L. B.—Recent American His- 
tory. N. Y., Macmillan. Very 
good history of the period since 
the Civil War, with emphasis on 
the period since 1900. 

Wuitr, W. A.—Woodrow Wilson, the 
Man; his Times, and his Task. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin. <A biog- 
raphy, not by a personal friend, 
but by one who gathered the opin- 
ions of many and writes with a 
highly sympathetic touch. 

WiLuis, H. P.—The Federal Reserve 
System; Legislation, Organization, 
and Operation. Ronald Press. A 
good collection, but not woven to- 
gether well. A set of annals rather 
than a history. 

Witson, Woodrow.—Messages and 
Papers. 2 vols., N. Y., Harper- 
To be completed in 6 volumes. 
President Wilson’s papers as Presi- 
dent of Princeton and Governor of 
New Jersey. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AFFECTING THE 
UNITED STATES 


DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL 


By MarcGaret pEForest Hicks 
PoLiticAL EXPERT, WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF 


ACCREDITED BY UNITED STATES 


Hungary ...++++..Lheodore Brentano 


ACCREDITED TO UNITED STATES 


* Rear Ad. Mark L. Bristol, High Commissioner, appointed in 1919. 
+ Appointment unfilled since death of the late Arthur Bailly Blanchard. 
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- AMBASSADORS 
Commis- 
Country Appointed sioned 
Argentina ....---- Peter Augustus Jay 1925 Mr. Honorio Pueyrredon 1924 
Belgium ..... .... William Phillips 1924 Baron de Cartier de Marchienne 1920 
eee ttn acn's-o ele.a cy Edwin V. Morgan 1912 Mr. S. Gurfel do Amaral 1925 
Chile weeeeeee William Miller Collier 1921 Sefior Don Beltran Mathieu 1918 
BOAVE aleve in) c/p/# dvoia ose Enoch H. Crowder 1923 Sefior Don Cosme de la Torriente 1923 
PTONCE scccccee ..Myron T. Herrick 1921 M. Emile Daeschner 1925 
Germany .....6 .Jacob Gould Schurman 1925 Baron Ago Maltzan 1925 
Great Britain ....Alanson B. Houghton 1925 The Rt. Hon. Sir Esme Howard 1925 
LO) ee .....Henry P. Fletcher 1924 Nobile Diacomo de Martino 1925 
Japan ....6- .....Charles MacVeagh 1925 Mr. Tsuneo Matsudaira 1925 
Mexico .........-dames Rockwell Sheffield 1924 Sefior Don Manuel C. Téllez 1925 
Peru ....Miles Poindexter 1923 Dr. Hermfn Velarde 1924 
DI FR eC ANCE COR OT RCIODIOOT Mr. Serge Ugket, Financial At- 
taché (N. Y.) 
Sk RO ORIOGOOe ...Alexander P. Moore 1923 Sefior Don Juan Riaiio y Gayangos 1913 
TUKEY). vicccececavvernie i Naleler ea vaceee ¥ 
MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Albania .........+Charles C. Hart 1925 
MAADSEPED  sissiews o/eiere-e Albert Henry Washburn 1922 Mr. Edgar L. G. Prochnik 1925 
BOW 0262 00 Jesse S.. Cottrell 1921 Sefior Dr. Don Ricardo Jaimes 
Freyre 1923 
Bulgaria ....42.0- Charles S. Wilson 1921 Mr. Stephen P. Bisseroff 1925 
(Chargé d’affaires A.I.) 
RING. <.<:0 02, .ee.eeeJ0hn VanA. MacMurray 1925 Mr. Sao Ke Alfred Sze 1921 
Cotombta ....-.-- Samuel H. Piles 1922 Dr. Enrique Olaya 1922 
B@osta Rica 1.20%. Roy T. Davis 1922 Sefior Don J. Rafael Oreamuno 1922 
Czechoslovakia ...Lewis Einstein 1921 Dr. FrantiSek Chvalkovsky 1923 
Denmark .....++. John Dyneley Prince 1921 Mr. Constantin Brun 1912 
Dominican RepublicEvan Young 1925 Senor José del Carmen Ariza 1924 
ICUAGOT . oe cies. .Gerhard A. Bading 1922 Sefior Don Juan Barberis 1925 
Y (Chargé d’affaires A.I.) 
Egypt ...........J. Morton Howell 1922 Mahmoud Samy Pasha 1925 
ISTRONAG:, s.0.0 0 sie Frederick W. B. Coleman 1922 Mr. Antonio Piip 1923 
NUH! 2 ccc Alfred J. Pearson 1925 Mr. Axel Leonard Astrém 1922 
COGHIG” BEBCOUOAOO Irwin B. Laughlin 1924 Mr. Charalambos Simopoulos 1924 
Guatemala .......Arthur H. Geissler 1922 Sefior Don Francisco S&nchez 
Latour 1922 
[EGER SB ROR GOD DODD UOOU SSO URUOe Mr. Hannibal Price 1925 
Honduras ..... ...George T. Summerlin 1925 Sefior Luis Bogfan 1925 
1922 Count L&szl6 Széchényi 1922 
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ACCREDITED BY UNITED STATES 


ACCREDITED TO UNITED STATES 


MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY (Continued) 


Commis- 
Country Appointed sioned | 
TRCSIih CC OSLOLE «ol etslebs id sete ease Mr. Timothy A. Smiddy 1924 
PU GLUTAY ai cletaleietersiols Frederick W. B. Coleman 1922 Mr. Charles L. Seya 1925 
EVBCTIO Ns 6 0% mares Solomon Porter Hood 078 I cricingioo.n tice cao 
TGERUGNAG «6 «0151 «40 Frederick W. B. Coleman 1922 Mr. Kazys Bizauskas 1924 
Luxemburg ...... William Phillips 1924 Baron Raymond de Waha 1920 
(Chargé d’affaires) 
UM OTOCCO® ss sic ote ..Maxwell Blake (Dip’l 
Ag’t) 1995 Aum cd oa Sage eee 
Netherlands ...... Richard M. Tobin 1923 Jonkheer Dr. A. C. D. deGraeff 1923 
NGCQTAgue overs sc Charles C. Eberhardt 1925 Setior Dr. Pedro Gonzilez 1925 
NOPway ccccacce Laurits S. Swenson 1921 Mr. Helmer H. Bryn 1910 
POMAUUG Mercetesctethe John Glover South 1921 Sefior Don Ricardo Alfaro 1922 
LP OF AGUGY aeiave etcters George L. Kreeck 1925 Dr. Don Eusebio Ayala 1925 
I CRSUGmrareietereiiiers -..Hoffman Philip 1925 Mr. Husséin Alai 1921 
POLEND Preserve ste John B. Stetson, Jr. 1925 Dr. Wladyslaw Wrdblewski 1922 
Portugal ........Fred Morris Dearing 1922 Viscount d’Alte 1902 
Rumania ........ William 8. Culbertson 1925 Prince A. Bibesco 1921 
Salvador .........Montgomery Schuyler 1921 Dr. Don Hector David Castro 1922 
(Chargé d’affaires, A.I.) 

Serbs, Croates, and 

Slovenes,  King- 

COTUVOf in. ae H. Percival Dodge 1919 Dr. Ante Tresich Pavichich 1922 
CHIC Soe ade +....-William W. Russell 1925 Phya Buri Navarasth 1923 
S2oedene 7.0.0.6 ee. .»Robert Woods Bliss 1923 Captain Axel F. Wallenberg 1921 
Switzerland ......Hugh S. Gibson 1924 Mr. Mare Peter 1920 
Uruguay .........U. Grant-Smith 1925 Dr. J. Varela 1920 | 
Venezuela .......Willis C. Cook 1921 Sefior Don Pedro Manuel Arcaya 1922 


THE UNITED STATE 
By MARGARET 


S FOREIGN SERVICE 
DEFoREST HIcKS 


PoxiticAL Expert, WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF 


A momentous and far-reaching 
change occurred in the status of the 
diplomatic and consular services of 
the United States when, on July 1, 
1924, the so-called Rogers Bill be- 
came a law. By this act, approved 
on May 24, 1924, the former diplo- 
matic and consular services were 
merged into one, to be known thence- 
forth as the United States Foreign 
Service. 

Prior to 1906, both the diplomatic 
and consular services were adminis- 
tered on a political basis. In that 
year the consular service was placed 
on a civil service basis, and three 
years later (1909) a similar status 
was accorded the diplomatic service 
also. 

There were, however, manifest im- 
provements needed even after these 
two results had been brought about, 
and it was to effect these improve- 
ments that the Rogers Bill was 
drafted and made a law. 

Purposes of the Rogers Bill—The 
most obvious weaknesses of the for- 
mer dual system centered about sal- 


aries, promotions, non-interchange- 
ability of position between the two 
services, and the lack of adequate 
retirement provisions. The principal 
sections of the Rogers Bill (Public— 
No. 135—68th Congress; H. R. 6357) 
deal with these problems most effec- 
tively. By virtue of its provisions: 
(a@) sufficiently adequate salaries are 
provided to make it possible for men 
not possessing independent means to 
enter the service: (b) sufficient re- 
ward for meritorious service is offered 
to attract and hold able men by plac- 
ing within the reach of all who show 
adequate ability the attainment of 
the grade of minister; (¢) foreign 
service officers may be assigned either 
to consular or diplomatic’ posts, the 
positions being interchangeable; (d) 
a retirement and pension system is 
inaugurated. 

Analysis of the Rogers Bill—Pro- 
vision is made that “hereafter the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service of 
the United States shall be known as 
the Foreign Service of the United 
States.” (Section 1.) 
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The term “Foreign Service officer” 
shall be the designation of every 
member of the Foreign Service be- 
low the rank of minister “all of 
whom are subject to promotion on 
merit and who may be assigned to 
duty in either the diplomatic or the 
consular branch of the Foreign Serv- 
ice at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent.” (Section 2.) 

The former diplomatic and consu- 
lar classes are done away, and pro- 
vision is made for nine new classes 
with salaries ranging from $9,000 in 
class one, downward to $3,000 in class 
nine; and with unclassified subordi- 
nate grades from $3,000 downward. 
(Sections 3, 4.) 

Appointments to the position of 
Foreign Service officer shall be made 
only after examination and a suitable 
period of probation in an unclassified 
grade; or, after five years of con- 
tinuous service in the Department of 
State, by transfer therefrom under 
such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe. (Section 
5.) 

From time to time the Secretary 
of State shall report to the President 
the names of Foreign Service officers 
showing special ability, or showing 
merit for promotion to the grade of 
minister; and the names of persons 
found upon taking the prescribed ex- 
aminations to have fitness for ap- 
pointment to the service. (Section 
6.) 

Reclassification of the former dip- 
lomatic and consular officers as pro- 
vided into the new grades one to 
nine respectively, prescribed under 
the new law. (Sections 7, 8.) 

All Foreign Service officers must 
deposit a bond with the Treasury of 
the United States. (Section 9.) 

Foreign Service officers inspecting 
either consular or diplomatic offices 
shall have the same duties, powers, 
and prerogatives formerly accorded 
the consuls general at large under the 
old system. (Section 10.) 

Financial provisions 
(Section 11.) 

A very important provision, in 
view of the fact that the act does not 
raise the salaries of Ambassadors 
($17,500) or Ministers ($12,000 and 
$10,000), is that the President may 


are made. 


grant them “representation allow- 
ances out of any money which may 
be appropriated for such purposes 
from time to time by Congress.” 

Funds for a private secretary to 
each Ambassador are provided. (Sec- 
tion 13.) 

Any Foreign Service officer may be 
assigned to the Department of State 
for a limited period without loss of 
class or salary. (Section 14.) ; 

At the discretion of the Secretary 
of State, a Foreign Service officer 
may be ordered to the United States 
on statutory leave of absence. (Sec- 
tion 15.) 

Service officers may be appointed to 
serve as Counselors of Embassy 
or Legation, commissioners, chargés 
d’affaires, ministers resident, or diplo- 
matic agents without loss of grade, 
class, or salary with, in certain cases, 
additional compensation. (Sections 
LG Te) 

Foreign Service officers may be re- 
tired upon reaching the age of 65 
years, annual pensions may be paid 
from an annuity fund secured by a 
yearly deduction of 5 per cent. from 
salaries, and a commensurate yearly 
contribution to the fund by the Gov- 
ernment. (Section 18.) 

Retired Foreign Service officers 
may be recalled to active service, in 
the event of public emergency. (Sec- 
tion 19.) 

All former provisions of law not 
inconsistent with the present Act are 
made applicable, and all contrary pro- 
visions are repealed. (Section 20.) 

Financial provisions appear. (Sec- 
tion 21.) 

“The titles ‘Second Assistant Sec- 
retary of State’ and ‘Third Assistant 
Secretary of State’ shall hereafter be 
known as ‘Assistant Secretary of 
State’ without numerical distinction 
of rank.” An additional “Assistant 
Secretary of State” replaces the for- 
mer position of Director of the Con- 
sular Service. (Section 22.) 

“This Act shall take effect on July 
1, 1924.” (Section 22.) 

Administrative Regulations, — Of 
equal importance with the Rogers 
Bill are the Administrative Regula- 
tions embodied in Executive Order 
No. 4022, June 7, 1924. These regula- 
tions give practical effect to all the 
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chief purposes of the law. They set 
up the machinery whereby it is put 
into operation by providing for a 
Foreign Service Personnel Board, an 
Executive Committee, a Board of Ex- 
aminers, a Foreign Service School, 
and a Foreign Service School 
Board. 

Foreign Service Personnel Board. 
—tThe duties of this board are, to ex- 
amine into the character, ability, ef- 
ficiency, experience and general avail- 
ability of all members of the Service 
with a view tc promotion, transfers, 
the consideration of controversies or 
delinquencies, and the recommendation 
of those showing marked general 
ability to the rank of minister, as 
vacancies arise. The board is com- 
posed of the Under Secretary of 
State, who is chairman, an Assistant 
Secretary of State designated by the 
Secretary of State, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State formerly known as 
the Director of the Consular Service, 
and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel Board. 

The Executive Committee—The 
duties of the Executive Committee of 
the Foreign Service Personnel Board 
are left to the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of State and are prescribed by 
him. The board is composed of a 
chairman, and two other members 
who are Foreign Service officers of 
high rank representing both the dip- 
lomatic and consular branches of, the 
Foreign Service. These three are se- 
lected by the other members of the 
Personnel Board with the approval of 
the Secretary of State. 

The Board of Examiners—The 
duties of this board are to formulate 
rules for and hold examinations of 
applicants for commission to the 
Foreign Service and to determine 
those who are fitted for appointment, 
and the scope and method of the ex- 
aminations which shall be both oral 
and written and open only to Ameri- 
can citizens of good standing between 
the ages of 22 and 35 and designated 
by the President for appointment sub- 
ject to examination. The board is 
composed of the Under Secretary of 
State, an Assistant Secretary of State 
to be designated by the Secretary of 
State, the Assistant Secretary of 
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State formerly known as the Director | 
of the Consular Service, the Chair- ' 
man of the Executive Committee of 
the Foreign Service Personnel Board, 
and the Chief Examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission or such person 
as may be designated by him to serve 
in his stead. 

The Foreign Service School—The | 
purpose of this school is to provide | 
a one year term of instruction in | 
the Department of State as a period 
of probation for those successfully 
passing the examinations given by the 
Board of Examiners, and to adjudge, 
during this period, the new ap- 
pointees to the Service, as to their 
qualifications for advancement and 
assignment to duty as a Foreign 
Service officer. The governance of the 
school is to be set forth in rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of State. The school is under 
the direction of the Foreign Service 
School Board. é 

The Foreign Service School Board. 
—The duties of this board are to act 
in all matters concerning the func- 
tions of the school with the approval 
of the Secretary of State; to select 
the chief instructor of the Foreign 
Service School from among the officers 
of the Foreign Service with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State; and 
in its discretion to select other in- 
structors from among the qualified 
officers of the Department of State, 
the Foreign Service, the executive de- 
partments of the government, and 
other available sources. The board is 
composed of the Under Secretary of 
State, an Assistant Secretary of 
State to be designated by the Secre- 
tary of State, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State formerly known as 
the Director of the Consular Serv- 
ice, the chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Foreign Service 
Personnel Board, and the chief in- 
structors of the Foreign Service 
School. 

Reclassification.—The practical re- 
sults of the putting into effect. of the 
provisions of the Rogers Act and Ex- 
ecutive Order number 4022 may be 
seen from the following table which 
shows the reclassification from the 
old to the new 
aries. 


status with sal- 
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Former Classification Former Salary 


Secretary, Class One......... 4,000 
(Counselor of Emb.) 
Consul General, Class One.... 12,000 * 
Consul General, Class Two.... 8,000 
Secretary, Class One......... 4,000 
(Counselor of Leg.) 
Consul General, Class Three. . 6,000 
Secretary, Class One......... 4,000 
Consul General, Class Four... 5,500 
Consul General at Large..... 5,000 
Secretary, Class Two......... 3,625 
Consul General, Class Five... 4,500 
Wonsnl. Olass One es <b ccc. 8,000 * 
Consul, Glass "Pwo... ..66.3.. 6,000 
Consul, Class Three......... 5,000 
Chinese Secretary ........... 5,500 
Japanese Secretary .......... 5,500 
Mirkieh Seeretary . 22sec oss 5,500 
Coansm> Class: Wout oes .fe< 2. 4,500 
Secretary, Class Three....... 3,000 
iGousul. (\OVASS NIVG),, 6.-ii'sc0,0 6 «0.5 4,000 
Chinese Asst. Secretary....... 4,000 
Japanese Asst. Secretary..... 4,000 
Turkish Asst. Secretary....... 4,000 
Wonspl Class Sik. cycesc'p: chet 2.0 3,500 
Secretary, Class Four........ 2,500 
Consul, Class Seven. o.....+ 3,000 
Consul, Class Eight.......... 2,500 
Consul, Class Nine..2...... 2,000 
Vice-Consul of Career........ 2,500-2,750- 
3,000 
Consular Assistants ......... 1,500-2,500 
PTISEEDECECTN F558 ah2.0% Sxiee esis 2,000 
Student Interpreters ........ 1,500 


New Classification ae an 
as Foreign Service New Salary OCIS 
Officer of Oct. aL 
1925 

Class One 9,000 
Class One 9,000 } oe 
Class One 9,000 
Class Two 8,000 } 

23 
Class Two 8,000 
Class Three 7,000 i 51 
Class Three 7,000 
SNS DoD 5,000 
Class Four 6,000 
Class Four 6,000 
Class Four 6,000 
Class Four 6,000 56 
Class Four 6,000 
Class Four 6,000 
Class Four 6,000 
Class Four 6,000 
Class Five 5,000 64 
Class Six 4,500 
Class Six 4,500 
Class Six 4,500 78 
Class Six 4,500 
Class Six 4,500 
Class Seven 4,000 97 
Class Eight 3,500 100 
Class Eight 3,500 i 
Class Nine 3,000 \ 1 
Class Nine 3,000 
Unclassified 3,000 
Unclassified 2,500 153 
Unclassified 2,000 
Unclassified 1,500 


* Section 8 of the Rogers Act provides ‘‘that consuls general of class one and consuls 
of class one holding office at the time this Act takes effect shall not, as a result of their 
recommissioning or reclassification suffer a reduction in salary below that which they are 
then receiving :, Provided, however, that this provision shall apply only to the incumbents of 


offices mentioned at the time this Act became 
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By Marcaret pEForestT Hicks 
PoLiTicAL Expert, WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF 


During the year 1925, three hun- 
dred and four persons took the ex- 
aminations for appointment as offi- 
cers in the United States Foreign 
Service. Of this number thirty-nine 
were passed. Of the thirty-nine, 
thirty-seven have successfully com- 
pleted the Foreign Service School 
course in the Department of State 
and have been commissioned as For- 
eign Service officers unclassified. 
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One woman was among those commis- 
sioned. 

Promotion during the year from 
class to class has been steady and 
satisfactory and no less than five For- 
eign Service officers have been ap- 
pointed to the grade of Minister. It 
is considered that the provisions 
whereby the new service has come 
into being have proved notably suc- 
cessful during the year 1925. 


Ii. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AFFECTING THE U. 8. 
EUROPEAN DEBTS AND CLAIMS 


By CHARLES G. FENWICK 
PrRoFESSOoR AT BryN MAwr COLLEGE 


FRENCH DEBT | volving financial relations or military 


Conference on Allocation of Ger- 
man Payments—During January, 
1925, the United States became a 
party to the financial arrangement 
between Germany and the Allied 
Powers under the terms of the Dawes 
Plan. Myron T. Herrick, Ambassa- 
dor to France, Frank B. Kellogg, Am- 
bassador to Great Britain and 
Colonel James A. Logan, unofficial 
observer of the Reparation Commis- 
sion, were instructed to represent 
their government at a conference of 
finance ministers at Paris, January 
7, to allocate reparation payments 
from Germany. January 14 the three 
American representatives signed an 
“Agreement Regarding the Distribu- 
tion of Dawes Annuities.” The Sen- 
ate promptly requested the Secretary 
of State to present the text of the 
agreement. In a letter of explana- 
tion (February 3) he said: 

“The conference of Finance Minis- 
ters held at Paris was for the purpose 
of reaching an agreement as to the 
allocation of the payments expected 
through the operation of the Dawes 
plan. In view of the inclusive char- 
acter of these payments, it was neces- 
sary for the United States to take 
part in the conference in order to 
protect its interests. The conference 
at Paris was not a body, agency or 
commission provided for either by our 
treaty with Germany or by the 
Treaty of Versailles. In taking part 
in this conference there was no vio- 
lation of the reservation attached by 
the Senate to the treaty of Berlin. 
The agreement does not provide for 
sanctions or deal with any questions 
that might arise if the contemplated 
payments should not be made. With 
respect to any such contingency, the 
United States will be as free as it 
ever was to take any course of ac- 
tion it may think advisable.” 

Nevertheless Senator Ladd of North 
Dakota introduced (February 25) a 
request to the President that he re- 
frain from action in any matter in- 


intervention “without specific prior 
authorization of Congress.” The Sen- 
ate, however, failed to sanction this 
intended rebuke to the Administra- 


tion. 
Caillaux Commission.—September 
24, 1924, the French Debt Com- 


mission, headed by the Minister of 
Finances, Joseph Caillaux, met at 
Washington with the American World 
War Debt Commission, headed by An- 
drew J. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury. The principal of the debt 
amounted to $3,340,516,043, which, 
with interest accruing since 1919, 
brought the total sum to approxi- 
mately $4,200,000,000. Of this total 
sum $407,000,000 represented a debt 
contracted by the purchase of surplus 
war-supplies from the United States 
subsequent to the armistice. Interest 
upon this item, due for repayment in 
1929, had been paid since 1919, 
amounting, at 5 per cent., to an an- 
nual sum of $20,350,000. 

The first proposal made by the 
French Commission contemplated a 
series of payments beginning with 
$25,000,000 a year for five years and 
increasing thereafter to maximum 
payments of $80,000,000 to $90,000,- 
000, the successive payments being 
spread over a period of 62 years and 
aggregating approximately the sum 
of $4,200,000,000, the present amount 
of the debt. This proposal was un- 
acceptable to the American Commis- 
sion, which thereupon submitted a 
counter-proposition calling for grad- 
uated payments over a similar period 
of 62 years, the aggregate of which 
would amount to approximately $10,- 
000,000,000. 

Difference of Point of View.—The 
gap between the two proposals offered 
little opportunity for compromise, 
especially in view of a desire on the 
part of the French Commission to 
insert a “safeguard proviso” by 
which, in the event of the failure of 
Germany to meet its reparation obli- 
gations to France, the latter might 
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bring up its own obligations to the 
United States for reconsideration. 
On September 30 the French Commis- 
sion submitted a new offer calling for 
payments spread over 68 years and 
aggregating approximately  $6,220,- 
000,000, beginning with preliminary 
annual payments of $40,000,000,000 
for the first five years, $60,000,000,- 
000 for the next seven years, and 
$100,000,000,000 annually thereafter 
for fifty-six years. This second pro- 
posal was also unacceptable to the 
American Commission, which accept- 
ed the French view that the prelimi- 
rary payments represented the maxi- 
mum capacity to pay during that 
period, but differed from the French 
view in respect to future capacity 
to pay. 

Temporary Arrangement. — Com- 
plete failure of the negotiations was 
prevented by the proposal of the 
American Commission that a tempo- 
rary agreement be entered into pro- 
viding for the payment by France of 
$40,000,000 annually for five years. 
This sum would represent interest on 
the far larger part of the debt con- 
tracted under the Liberty Loan acts, 
and also would include the $20,000,- 
000,000 which had been paid annually 
since 1919 on the debt contracted by 
the purchase of surplus war-supplies. 
As M. Caillaux had not been author- 
ized to enter into a provisional agree- 
ment, he declined the offer formally, 
but was ready to take it back with 
him in the hope of possible approval 
by the French Parliament. By this 
means the departure of the French 
Commission on October 3 left the ne- 
gotiations still open and expressions 
of mutual friendship and respect were 
indulged in by both delegations. 

Political Considerations.—Through- 
out the negotiations it was clear that 
on both sides political considerations 
influenced the opinions of the two 
commissions as to France’s capacity 
to pay, which was accepted as the 
only fair basis of negotiation. Upon 
this point, a relative one within cer- 
tain limits, President Coolidge felt 
that the American tax-payer would 
not sanction further concessions, 
while M. Caillaux had in mind not 
only the bad state of French finances 
but the probable repudiation by the 


French tax-payer of any statesman 
who had put upon them so heavy a 
burden. 

One generally recognized advantage 


of the provisional agreement, if ap- 


proved by the legislatures of both 
countries, was that within the next 
five years the schedule of payments 
by Germany to France under the 
Dawes plan would come up for re- 
vision, and it would then be possible 


to figure accurately upon that item 


of France’s capacity to pay which 


was at the time merely speculative. 


The provisional agreement was, how- 


ever, rejected by the French Cabinet, 


which shortly after resigned. The 
new Finance Minister, M. Loucheur, 
announced on December 3, in a com- 
munication to the American Debt 
Commission through the French Am- 
bassador in Washington, his “desire 
to have the debt question settled as 
speedily as possible on a basis satis- 
factory to both France and _ the 
United States.” 

Italian Debt.—Within a month of 
the failure of the French debt ne- 
gotiations an Italian commission, 
headed by Count Volpi, met on 
November 2 with the American 
Debt Commission at Washington 
and on November 14 formally 
signed an agreement. This agreement 
fixes the total indebtedness of Italy, 
as of June 15, 1925, at $2,042,199,- 
466.34 and provides that, after pay- 
ment of a cash sum of $199,466.34, the 
remainder shall be paid in graduated 
annual instalments over a period of 
62 years, beginning with payments of 
$5,000,000 for the first five years. The 
settlement contemplates no interest 
during this five-year period and only 
low rates, increasing from one-eighth 
of 1 per cent. to a maximum of 2 per 
cent., for the succeeding years. The 
explanation of the easier terms given 
to Italy in contrast with those re- 
quired of France lies in the fact that 
the American Debt Commission pro- 
ceeded in both cases upon the prin- 
ciple of capacity to pay. The low 
average rate of interest, less than 1 
per cent. for the whole period, repre- 
sents a practical cancellation of about 
75 per cent. of the principal of the 
debt and interest charges at normal 
rates. Immediately following the 
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signing of the agreement Count Volpi 
tendered a check for the first annual 
instalment of $5,000,000. 

Belgian Debt.——An unusual situa- 
tion was presented in the case of 
the Belgian debt, which at the 
time of settlement on August 18 
amounted to $417,780,000, including 
arrears of interest. The debt di- 
vided itself into two parts, $171,780,- 
000 having been contracted during the 
war and $246,000,000 having been 
contracted after the armistice. With 
respect to the pre-armistice debt the 
American Debt Commission found 
itself in the presence of an agreement 
entered into by President Wilson at 
the Peace Conference at Paris in 1919 
in accordance with which Germany 
was to take Belgium’s place as debtor. 
Art. 232 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
signed by the United States, pro- 
vided that Germany was to “make re- 
imbursement of all sums which Bel- 
gium has borrowed from the Allied and 
Associated Governments up to No- 
_ vember 11, 1918,” including interest 
at 5 per cent. As the United States 
had refused to ratify the treaty the 
American Debt Commission did not 
consider itself legally bound by the 
arrangement. Consequently it re- 
jected the Belgian contention that 
this part of the debt should be recov- 
ered from the reparations to be paid 
by Germany under the Dawes plan. 
But the American Commission never- 
theless recognized “a weighty moral 
obligation” which “entirely differenti- 
ates this sum from all other debts 
due the United States from foreign 
countries.” In consequence interest 
was cancelled on this part of the debt, 
so that, with payments spread over 
62 years, the present principal of the 
debt was sharply reduced. The post- 
‘armistice debt was funded by annual 
instalments spread over 62 years, 
with interest at 344 per cent. after 
the tenth year. Smaller payments 
were arranged for the first ten years. 
The total interest during the period 
_of funding thus will amount to $310,- 
050,500, which, added to the princi- 
pal of the post-armistice debt and to 
the pre-armistice debt upon which 
no interest was charged, will bring 
the total payment to $727,830,500. 
The agreement will have to be ap- 
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proved by Congress since the special 
arrangement with respect to the pre- 
armistice debt does not come within 
the terms of the law under which the 
Debt Commission is acting. 

Other Settlements—September 24 
it was announced by Secretary 
Mellon that a settlement had been 
agreed upon with Latvia for its 
debt of $5,775,000. On October 9 
Czechoslovakia settled for its debt of 
$115,000,000. Annual payments of 
$3,000,000 will be made for 18 years 
and about $6,000,000 for, 44 years, in- 
terest being at the rate of 3 per cent. 
for 10 years and 3% per cent. there- 
after, the total payments at the end 
of 62 years amounting to approxi- 
mately $300,000,000. Esthonia set- 
tled on October 28 for a funded in- 
debtedness of $13,830,000. Roumania 
settled on December 1 for a debt of 
$44,591,000, payments being spread as 
in other cases over a period of 62 
years with interest at 3 per cent. for 
ten years and 3% per cent. thereafter. 

United States—German Mixed 
Claims Commission.— August 10, 
1922, an agreement was signed at 
Berlin by the United States and 
Germany providing for the estab- 
lishment of a mixed commission as 
the agency for the determination of 
the amount to be paid by Germany in 
satisfaction of Germany’s financial 
obligations under the “Treaty Restor- 
ing Friendly Relations” concluded by 
the two governments on August 25, 
1921. The commission was author- 
ized to pass upon three sets of claims: 
those arising from injury to person 
or property “within German territory 
as it existed on August 1, 1914”; 
“other claims” for loss or damage to 
which the United States or its na- 
tionals had been subjected since July 
31, 1914, as a consequence of the war; 
and debts owing to American citizens 
by the German Government or by 
German nationals. The commission 
was to consist of one commissioner 
appointed by each of the two goy- 
ernments and an umpire to be se- 
lected by mutual agreement. On the 
day of the signing of the Berlin agree- 
ment the German Chancellor, to give 
proof of his Government’s confidence 
in the desire of the United States to 
reach a fair settlement, requested 
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that the President of the United 
States designate the umpire, and Wil- 
liam Rufus Day, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, was accordingly chosen. Upon 
the resignation of Justice Day, Hon. 
Edwin B. Parker was designated as 
umpire, the two other commissioners 
being Chandler P. Anderson for the 
United States, and Wilhelm Kiessel- 


bach for Germany. The commission 
held its first session on Oct. 9, 1922, 
and continued its hearings through- 
out 1923, 1924 and 1925. In Novem- 
ber, 1925, it was announced that with 
the completion of the “Lusitania 
Claims” there remained but a rela- 
tively small number and that the 
work of the commission would soon be 
at an end. 


OPIUM CONFERENCE 


By CHARLES G. FENWICK 
PROFESSOR AT BryN MAwr CoLireGEe 


Ante Bellum.—The first Opium 
Convention was adopted at _ the 
Hague, January 23, 1912. Called 


upon the initiative of the United 
States, the Conference took up the 
work unfinished at Shanghai in 1909 
and elaborated an agreement under 
which the contracting powers pledged 
themselves individually to enact effi- 
cacious laws for the control of the 
production and distribution of raw 
opium and to prevent the exportation 
of raw opium to countries which 
should have prohibited or restricted 
its importation; moreover, they were 
to take measures for the gradual and 
efficacious suppression of the manu- 
facture of traffic in, and use of pre- 
pared opium. Administrative duties 
in connection with the Convention 
were entrusted to the Netherlands 
Government. Further conferences 
took place at the Hague in 1913 and 
1914. 

Conference of 1924.—Following the 
establishment of the League of Na- 
tions the members of the League, in 
pursuance of Art. 23, c. of the Cov- 
enant, entrusted to the League the 
administrative duties formerly | as- 
signed to the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. The United States, however, 
not being a member of the League, 
continued for a time to correspond 
with the Dutch Government as an 
intermediary. On Feb. 21, 1921, the 
Council of the League appointed a 
Permanent Advisory Committee on 
Opium, and in 1923 the United States 
appointed a representative to act 
with the Committee in an unofficial 
and consultative capacity. 
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An International Conference on 
Opium met November 17, 1924, at 
Geneva, under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. This conference 
was called the “Second Conference” 
to distinguish it from a smaller group 
of states having far-eastern depend- 
encies, which had met immediately 
before to consider its own special 


problems. 
American Proposition.—The United 
States was officially represented... 


by a delegation, authorized by act 
of Congress, Jan. 28, 1924, and 
headed by Stephen G. Porter, Con- 
gressman from Pennsylvania. The 
American delegation urged upon the 
Conference an elaborate plan as 
follows:—(1) The production and 
distribution of raw opium and coca 
leaves be regulated by each govern- 
ment so as to leave no surplus for 
uses not strictly medical or scientific, 
an exception being made in favor of 
the production for exportation into 
territories where raw opium was 
manufactured into prepared opium 
and the use of prepared opium was 
still temporarily permitted. (2) 
Separate licences were to be required 
for each importation and exportation 
of raw opium or coca leaves. (3) 
Measures were to be taken for the 
gradual and effective suppression of 
the manufacture of, internal trade in, 
and use of prepared opium. (4) To 
this end the Contracting Parties were 
to prohibit the import and export of 
prepared opium. (5) In countries 
where the use of prepared opium was 
still temporarily permitted imports 
of raw opium were to be reduced by 
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10 per cent. of present importation 
each year for a period of 10 years, 
at the end of which period imports 
were to be prohibited altogether. (6) 
The manufacture, sale, and use of 
morphine, cocaine and their respective 
salts and derivatives were to be lim- 
ited to medical and scientific pur- 
poses. (7) Strict supervision, by 
means of licences, was to be exercised 
to this effect. (8) The manufacture 
and distribution of heroin was to be 
absolutely prohibited. (9) A perma- 
nent Central Board, representing the 
contracting parties, was to be estab- 
lished as an agency for checking the 
consumption of. narcotics in the dif- 
ferent countries. 

Proposal Rejected.—The drastic 
proposals of the American delegation 
were, however, not acceptable to the 
powers with colonial dependencies or 
to Japan. Adjournment was taken 
on Dee. 16, and the conference re- 
convened on Jan. 19. The British 
delegation, having before it the prac- 
tice of opium smoking in India, op- 
posed the American plan for putting 
a stop to opium smoking in ten years, 
but offered an alternative plan for 
stopping this use of opium in fifteen 
years on condition that the fifteen- 
year period should begin to run from 
the time when China should have so 
far suppressed her production of raw 
opium as to remove the danger of 
opium smuggling into neighboring 
countries. Acrimonious interchanges 
followed between the heads of the 
American and of the British delega- 
tions. 

Americans Withdraw.—February 6 
the American delegation withdrew 
from the Conference, submitting with 
its letter of withdrawal a memoran- 
dum in which Mr. Porter pointed out 
that the reports of the committees 
indicated that there was no hope that 
the production of raw opium and 
coca leaves would be restricted to 
medical and scientific needs and that 
the unwillingness of certain nations 
to provide for the progressive reduc- 
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tion of the use of raw opium for the 
manufacture of smoking opium was a 
contributing factor in the problem of 
restricting the production of raw 
opium. The Chinese delegation like- 
wise withdrew (February 7) from 
the Conference. 

Convention Completed.—The other 
members of the Conference continued 
their sessions and (February 19) 
a convention was signed, and ad- 
journment taken. The convention 
adopted embodied a number of the 
American proposals, including the 
plan of a Permanent Central Board, 
consisting of eight persons to be ap- 
pointed by the Council of the League 
of Nations. The United States and 
Germany were to be invited to nom- 
inate one person to sit with the Coun- 
cil of the League and participate in 
these appointments. 

In respect to the production, distri- 
bution and export of raw opium the 
convention went no further than to 
provide for “effective control”; but 
in respect to manufactured drugs, in- 
cluding medicinal opium, cocaine, 
morphine and other narcotics, it was 
agreed that effective laws should be 
enacted to limit their manufacture, 
import, sale, export and use to me- 
dicinal and scientific purposes ex- 
clusively; and persons engaged in 
such activities should be controlled 
by means of special licences. Special 
import and export authorizations 
were to be required for each importa- 
tion and exportation of the desig- 
nated drugs as a means of control 
over the international trade. The 
president of the Conference, Herluf 
Zahle, in his closing address, recog- 
nized the justice of the American 
proposals and agreed that the only 
question was as to the time when 
they could be realized. He then em- 
phasized the hopeful fact that the 
drugs question had been “caught in 
the day-to-day machinery of the 
League of Nations” so that the con- 
ference was but the beginning of an 
accelerating movement. 
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ARMS TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 
By CHARLES G. FENWICK, 
PROFESSOR AT Bryn MAwr COLLEGE 


Invitation of League of Nations. 
—The Secretary General of the 
League of Nations (Oct. 7, 1924) 
wrote to Secretary of State Hughes 
informing him of a resolution of the 
Council of the League of Nations 
with respect to the holding of a con- 
ference on the traffic in arms and 
inquiring whether the Government of 
the United States would be prepared 
to take part in such a conference. In 
reply (Dec. 9) Secretary Hughes 
stated that the United States would 
be disposed to give favorable consid- 
eration to an invitation to such a 
conference. The Council of the 
League thereupon fixed May 4, 1925, 
as the opening day of the conference. 

Conventions.—On that day the dele- 
gates of 44 nations, including the 
United States, met at Geneva. The 
sessions of the conference continued 
until June 17, and resulted in a series 
of instruments: (1) “Convention for 
the Supervision of the International 
Trade in Arms and Ammunition and 
in Implements of War.” (2) “Proto- 
col for the Prohibition of the Use in 
War of Asphyxiating, Poisonous or 
Other Gases, and of Bacteriological 
Methods of Warfare.” (3) “Declara- 
tion regarding the Territory of Ifni.” 
(4) Final Act. 

Categories—The Convention di- 
vides arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments into five categories: (1) Su- 
pervision and publicity of all inter- 
national trade in arms by limiting 
export to “a direct supply to the 
Government of the importing State” 
(Art. 2); (2) Permitting export for 
supply to private persons if author- 
ized by their Government by means 


of a license (Arts. 3,4): (3) Requir- 
ing from each Government a statisti- 
cal return of its foreign trade in arms 
(Art. 6); (4) Obligation to publish 
facts with regard to the construction 
of vessels for war, for export (Art. 
7), and of aircraft and aircraft en- 
gines exported (Art. 9); (5) “Special 
zones” are defined, embracing “the 
whole of the continent of Africa” with 
certain exceptions, the Arabian penin- 
sula, and an adjoining maritime zone, 
within which the export of arms is 
not to be permitted without an ex- 
port license to be issued only upon 
specified conditions among which is 
the authorization of the authorities 
of the territory (Arts. 12, 13, 14). 

Reservations are made from the 
rules laid down, in favor of Rou- 
mania, Poland, Esthonia, Finland and 
Latvia, by which the prohibitions of 
the treaty are to be suspended until 
such time as Russia shall accede to 
the present convention. 

The Protocol, after reciting that 
the use in war of asphyxiating, poi- 
sonous and other gases has been 
“justly condemned by the public 
opinion of the civilized world” and 
has been prohibited in treaties “to 
which a majority of Powers of the 
world are Parties” declares that the 
contracting parties, “so far as they 
are not already Parties to treaties 
prohibiting such use, accept this pro- 
hibition” and, moreover, that all the 
signatories agree to extend the pro- 
hibition to the use of “bacteriological 
methods.” The convention was signed 
by 19 countries and the protocol by 
29. Provision was made for the ad- 
hesion of other states. 
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UNITED STATES-PANAMA 


Smuggling of Intoxicating Liquors. 


ary 19, 1925; proclaimed, January 19, 
1925. 
The treaty follows the lines of the 


—(Signed at Washington, June 6,] treaty between the United States and 
1924; ratifications exchanged, Janu-!Great Britain of Jan. 23, 1924, reaf- 
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firming the principle of the three- 
mile territorial limit, but containing 
an agreement on the part of Panama 
to permit the visit and search on the 
high seas of vessels flying its flag by 
the authorities of the. United States 
for the purposes of ascertaining 
whether the vessel is attempting to 
smuggle intoxicating liquors into the 
United States. Seizure of the vessel 
for judicial condemnation is per- 
mitted upon ‘reasonable cause found. 
Search and seizure must not, however, 
be exercised at a greater distance 
from shore than can be traversed in 
one hour by the suspected vessel. 
On its part the United States agrees 
to forego seizure of intoxicating 
liquors kept under seal by Panaman 
vessels when in its ports. Claims by 
Panaman vessels arising under the 
treaty are to be adjusted by a joint 
commission, or, failing that method, 
by recourse to the Hague Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. 


UNITED STATES-SWEDEN 


Arbitration— (Signed at Washing- 
ton, June 24, 1924; ratifications ex- 
changed, March 18, 1925; proclaimed 
March 18, 1925.) 

The treaty follows the lines of the 
treaty of April 4, 1908, between the 
United States and Great Britain, stip- 
ulating for the submission to arbitra- 
tion by The Hague Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, of disputes of a legal 
nature or relating to the interpreta- 
tion of treaties, provided, however, 
that such disputes do not affect the 
vital interests, the independence, or 
the honor of the contracting parties, 
and. do not concern the interests of 
third states. A special “understand- 
ing” was annexed to the treaty by 
which the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice might be substituted 
for The Hague Court of Arbitration 
in case the United States should be- 
come a member of the former court. 


UNITED STATES-CUBA 


Isle of Pines—(Signed at Wash- 
ington, March 2, 1904; ratifications 
exchanged, March 23, 1925;  pro- 
claimed, March 24, 1925.) 

This island, lying about 50 miles 
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off the southwest coast of Cuba, was 
either included in the provisions of 
Art. I of the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 
1898, by which Spain relinquished 
“all claim of sovereignty over and 
title to Cuba,” or else, as was held by 
certain Senators, was included under 
the provisions of Art. II of the Treaty 
which ceded Porto Rico and “other 
islands now under Spanish sover- 
eignty in the West Indies” to the 
United States. On March 2, 1901, the 
Platt Amendment was adopted, among 
its conditions being “that the Isle 
of Pines shall be omitted from the 
proposed constitutional boundaries of 
Cuba, the title thereto being left to 
future adjustment by treaty.” This 
condition was embodied in Art. VI of 
the treaty of May 22, 1903, by which 
the United States relinquished “its 
authority and government in the is- 
land of Cuba” in favor of the Repub- 
lic of Cuba. On March 2, 1904, the 
present treaty was signed, being iden- 
tical with a treaty of July 2, 1903, 
which had expired by reason of a 
time limitation, and on Feb. 1, 1906, 
it was reported favorably by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Ratification of the treaty was, how- 
ever, delayed, and while the island 
had been under de facto Cuban gov- 
ernment since 1902, it was not until 
March 13, 1925, that the Senate con- 
sented to its ratification. Art. I of 
the treaty recites that the United 
States relinquishes in favor cf the 
Republic of Cuba all claim of title 
to the island, while Art. II explains 
that this relinquishment is in consid- 
eration of the grants by Cuba te the 
United States ef coaling and naval 
stations in the island of Cuba. Art. 
III contains provisions designed to 
protect the rights and privileges of 
American citizens resident in the is- 
land at the time of the exchange of 
ratifications of the treaty. 


UNITED STATES-FINLAND 


Extradition—(Signed at Helsing- 
fors, Aug. 1, 1924; ratifications ex- 
changed, March 23, 1925; proclaimed, 
March 24, 1925.) 

The treaty follows the usual lines 
of such treaties, defining the offenses 
for which fugitive criminals will be 
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extradited and prescribing certain 
conditions with respect to surrender 
and trial. 


UNITED STATES-NETHER- 
LANDS 


Arbitration over the Island of 
Palmas,—(Signed at Washington, 
Jan. 23, 1925; ratifications exchanged, 
April 1, 1925; proclaimed, April 2, 
1925.) 

These differences arose in conse- 
quence of uncertainty as to whether 
the island, situated about 50 miles 
southeast of Mindanao, was included 
in the territory ceded to the United 
States by Spain in 1898. The Dutch 
flag was flying on the island in 1906, 
and thereafter American and Dutch 
flags were alternately raised and low- 
ered. The United States at first re- 
fused to arbitrate, possibly in view 
of the fact that the island possesses 
a strategic value in relation to the 
defenses of the Philippines and 
might become a cable and radio sta- 
tion. In 1924 Governor Wood con- 
ducted an investigation into the eth- 
nological character of the inhabitants, 
and a report was made to the gov- 
ernment. 

The present treaty refers the de- 
cision with respect to the sovereignty 
of the island to the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at the Hague, the arbi- 
tral tribunal to consist of one arbi- 
trator. Failing an agreement of the 
two parties upon the arbitrator the 
President of Switzerland is to desig- 
nate him. Succeeding articles lay 
down the procedure to be followed be- 
fore the tribunal and the powers of 
the arbitrator. On Oct. 5, 1925, it 
was announced that Judge Max 
- Huber, a Swiss, had been designated 
by the two countries as arbitrator. 


UNITED STATES-NETHER- 
LANDS 


Smuggling of Intoxicating Liquors. 
—(Signed at Washington, August 21, 
1924; ratifications exchanged, April 
8, 1925; proclaimed, April 8, 1925.) 

The treaty is identical with that 
concluded with Panama (see above), 
except for an “understanding” an- 
nexed to it providing for the possible 


substitution of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice in place of 
the Hague Court of Arbitration as the 
agency for the settlement of claims 
arising under the treaty, in case the 
United States should become a mem- 
ber of the former court. 


UNITED STATES-RUMANIA 


Extradition (Signed at  Buch- 
arest, July 23, 1924; ratifications ex- 
changed, April 7, 1925; proclaimed, 
April 14, 1925.) 

The treaty follows the usual lines, 
with the exception of an annexed 
agreement that the death penalty will 
not be enforced against criminals de- 
livered by Rumania. 


UNITED STATES-OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Sanitary Code.—(Signed at Ha- 
vana, Nov. 14, 1924; ratification of 
United States deposited with Govern- 
ment of Cuba, April 13, 1925; pro- 
claimed, April 28, 1925.) 

The convention follows the general 
lines of the International Sanitary 
Convention, but sets up a special Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau to be used 
for the interchange of mortality and 
morbidity reports. 


UNITED STATES-FINLAND 


Most Favored Nation.—Agreement 
effected by exchange of notes, accord- 
ing mutual unconditional most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment in customs 
matters. Signed, May 2, 1925. 


UNITED STATES-SPAIN 


Commerce.—Agreement continuing 
in force the commercial agreement of 
April 26, 1924. Effected by exchange 
of notes, May 2, 1925. 


UNITED STATES-CENTRAL 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


International Commissions of In- 
quiry.—(Signed at Washington, Feb. 
7, 1923; ratifications deposited with 
the Government of the United States, 
June 13, 1925; proclaimed, June 15, 
1925.) 

The convention provides for the in- 
stitution of commissions of inquiry 
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for the investigation of questions of 
fact which have not been adjusted by 
diplomacy, to be formed from a per- 
manent list of commissioners nomi- 
nated, to the number of five each by 
the contracting parties. The findings 
of the commission are not to have the 
force of an arbitral award. 


UNITED STATES-GREAT 
BRITAIN 


In Respect of Canada—Smuggling. 
—(Signed at Washington, June 6, 
1924; ratifications exchanged, July 
17, 1925; proclaimed, July 17, 1925.) 

The treaty provides for the ex- 
change upon request of information 
concerning the clearances of vessels 
or the transportation of dutiable car- 
goes across the international bound- 
ary, or in cases where there is ground 
to suspect an intention to smuggle 
goods into the United States. Provi- 
sion is also made for the mutual re- 
turn of stolen property, that has come 
- into the possession of either govern- 
ment, for the reciprocal exchange of 
information concerning persons sus- 
pected of being engaged in the viola- 
tion of narcotic laws, and for assist- 
ance in the conviction of such persons. 


UNITED STATES-GREAT 
BRITAIN 


In Respect of Canada—Extradition 
on Account of Breaches of Narcotic 
Laws.— (Signed at Washington, Jan. 
8, 1925; ratifications exchanged, July 
17, 1925; proclaimed, July 17, 1925.) 

The treaty supplements earlier trea- 
ties of extradition so as to cover the 
offenses mentioned in the title. 


UNITED STATES-GREAT 
BRITAIN 


In Respect of Canadian Boundary. 
—(Signed at Washington, Feb. 24, 
1925; ratifications exchanged, July 
17, 1925; proclaimed, July 17, 1925.) 

The treaty supplementing the 
treaty of April 11, 1908, provides for 
measures to be taken to mark the 
boundary line at certain points, to 
maintain more effective supervision 
of the marks already erected, and 
otherwise to facilitate the determina- 
tion of the boundary. 
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UNITED STATES-GREAT 
BRITAIN 


In Respect of Canada—Level of 
the Lake of the Woods.—(Signed at 
Washington, February 24, 1925; rati-. 
fications exchanged, July 17, 1925; 
proclaimed, July 17, 1925.) 

The treaty provides for an Inter- 
national Lake of the Woods Control 
Board and for the maintenance of a 
fixed level, so as to secure to both 
countries the most advantageous use 
of the waters of the lake. 


UNITED STATES-ESTHONIA 


Most-Favored Nation in Customs. 
—(Agreement effected by exchange of 
notes, signed March 2, 1925; ratifica- 
tion by Esthonian Parliament notified 
to the Government of the United 
States, Aug. 1, 1925.) 


UNITED STATES-BELGIUM, 
BRITISH EMPIRE, CHINA, 
FRANCE, ITALY, JAPAN, THE 
NETHERLANDS AND 
PORTUGAL 


(Signed at Washington, Feb. 6, 
1922; ratifications deposited with the 
Government of the United States, 
Aug. 5, 1925; proclaimed, Aug. 5, 
1925.) 

This treaty, drawn up at the time 
of the Washington Conference on Dis- 
armament, 1921-1922, had received | 
the advice and consent of the Senate 
to its ratification on March 30, 1922. 


UNITED STATES-BELGIUM, 
_ BRITISH EMPIRE, CHINA, 
FRANCE, ITALY, JAPAN, THE 

NETHERLANDS AND 
PORTUGAL 


‘Chinese Customs Tariff— (Signed 
at Washington, Feb. 6, 1922; ratifica- 
tions deposited with the Government 
of the United States, Aug. 5, 1925; 
proclaimed, Aug. 5, 1925.) 

The ratification of this treaty, 
drawn up at the time of the Washing- 
ton Conference on Disarmament, 
1921-1922, had been advised by the 
Senate of the United States, March 
30, 1922, and had been carried out by 
the President, June 9, 1923. 
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UNITED STATES-GERMANY 


Friendship, Commerce and Con- 
sular oe AS ape at Washing- 
ton, Dec. 8, 1923; ratifications ex- 
changed, Oct. 14, (1925; proclaimed, 
Oct. 14, 1925.) 

This treaty follows the usual lines, 
and was drawn up to take the place 
of the treaty annulled by the war. 


UNITED STATES-DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Assistance of the United States in 
the Collection of Customs Revenues. 


—(To replace the Convention of Feb. 
8, 1907. Signed at Washington, Dec. 
27, 1924; ratifications exchanged, 
Oct. 24, 1925; proclaimed, Oct. 26, 
1925.) 

This convention, recognizing that 
the treaty of Feb. 8, 1907, contains 
provisions no longer in keeping with 
present needs, modifies the control of 
the United States over the Dominican 
customs so as to facilitate the re- 
funding of Dominican debts and to 
provide for expenditures upon public 
improvements in the Dominican Re- 
public. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPE DURING 1925 
AFFECTING THE UNITED STATES 


By Roxtanp S. Morris 
RECENT AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 


Status of International Problems. 
—As the year 1924 came to a close 
the international outlook in Europe 
still remained uncertain and many 
problems potentially dangerous were 
unsettled. The reparation plan, sub- 
mitted by the Dawes Committee on 
April 9, 1924, was not accepted by 
the allied and German governments 
until August 30, 1924, and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, it was still a question 
hhow the plan would work out not 
‘only technically and economically but 
‘also politically. Even with repara- 
tions temporarily solved the burden 
of the unadjusted inter-allied debts 
bore heavily on the credit of the 
debtor nations and tended to retard 
them in their economic and industrial 
recovery. 

The League of Nations Secretariat 
had functioned most efficiently dur- 
ing the year 1924 but the Protocol 
adopted at Geneva during the Fall 
of that year looking toward stronger 
zuarantees of security as a prelimi- 
aary to disarmament was deemed too 
jrastic for immediate ratification by 
the several governments. Thus the 
year closed with the Dawes plan as 
the only outstanding achievement. 
dven here the question of the partici- 
pation of the United States in the 
|mnnuities under the Dawes plan was 
\mdetermined. The contribution which 
iad been made by American citizens 
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to the solution of the reparations 
problem was acknowledged and ap- 
preciated by the European nations, 
but political conditions in the United 
States indicated clearly that the 
American people were still unwilling 
to intervene through the League of 
Nations or otherwise in European 
political controversies. 

The close of the year 1924 marked 
the accession of Senator Borah to 
the position of Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and in the early days of January, 
1925, Secretary Hughes made public 
his letter of resignation to take ef- 
fect on March 4. Secretary Hughes 
had won the respect and admiration 
of the European Government and his 
retirement to private life was viewed 
with general regret. His administra- 
tion of the Department of State 
aimed toward a cautious but steady 
advance toward closer codperation 
with Europe in all matters of a non- 
political character. The Government 
of the United States was officially 
represented at the Opium Conference 
which had adjourned on December 
16, 1924, to reconvene on January 
16, 1925. On December 9, 1924, an-g 
nouncement was made of the officite 
participation by the United Sta 
on the international conferep, uy 
members and non-members cor 
League of Nations for the vs¢ 
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considering the conclusion of a con- 
vention with respect to the interna- 
tional trade in arms, munitions and 
implements of war. The year 1925 
thus opened with the Dawes plan in 
the first experimental stage, with 
inter-allied debts unfunded and con- 
tinuing to menace the credit of Euro- 
pean nations; with European security 
unrealized and the Protocol of Gen- 
eva more or less discredited; with 
disarmament, dependent upon secur- 
ity, no further advanced than it was 
at the conclusion of the Washington 
Arms Conference. 

Operation of the Dawes Plan— 
It will be recalled that the plan of 
the Dawes Committee was accepted 
by the Allied and German Govern- 
ments on August 30, 1924. On June 
17, 1925, S. Parker Gilbert, Agent 
‘General for Reparation Payments re- 
viewed in a carefully considered 
statement the working of the plan 
during the eight months from Sep- 
tember 1, 1924, to the end of April, 
1925, and at the close of the first 
year of its operation he filed a more 
detailed report. The results of this 
first year are all that could have been 
expected and promised continued suc- 
cess during the next two years. The 
report shows that the German bud- 
get is balanced and has a surplus for 
the first fiscal year of $215,000,000. 
The currency is stabilized with an 
adequate gold reserve. 

The first payment of $235,000,000 
has been made to the agent. Of this 
amount, representing one billion gold 
marks, over $190,000,000 were se- 
cured from the proceeds of the Dawes 
loans and $47,600,000 were provided 
from the profits of the German Rail- 
way Company. Of this amount the 
Government of the United States re- 
ceived its first annual share as pro- 


vided in the Paris agreement of Janu-| 0 


ary 10, 1925, which allowed to the 
United States priority payments of 
$12,000,000 per year for the Rhine 


Army costs and for general claims. 


2% per cent. of the German payments 
not exceeding $10,000,000 per year, 
ithout priority. 

Wiewed technically and politically 
wlan is pronounced by those best 
judge a complete success. Ag 
ointed out in recent com- 


ments on Mr. Gilbert’s report ther 
may be those who can still compet t 
that Germany pays in reparation 
less than she is able, but no one cai 
now justly contend that Germany nat 
failed to pay the amounts for whicl 
she is. obligated. 
Activities of the League of Na- 
tions.—The Secretariat of the League 
of Nations offered additional proo} 
during the year 1925 of the practica| 
and valuable contribution which it i 
making to world codperation. In 
brief summary of this character on 
cannot attempt even to outline th 
range and variety of its interests} 
One can only touch on a few achieve 
ments which have either challenged 
the attention or elicited the officia 
interest of the United States. 
Opium Conference.—The Americas 
delegation to the Opium Conference 
attended the adjourned meeting o 
January 16, 1925, but it was soo 
evident that a vital divergence o 
opinion existed between the Britis 
delegation and the American dele- 
gation. This resulted on Februar 
6, in the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can delegation as the plan submitted 
by the British delegates proved 
wholly unacceptable to the American 
representatives. The Conference, 
however, continued without the par- 
ticipation of the Americans and con- 
cluded a convention on February 
19, which combined many admira- 
ble provisions for the international. 
control of narcotics. The convention 
further authorized the creation of a 
central anti-narcotic Board of Con- 
trol to be appointed by the League of 
Nations Council and for membership 
in which the United States and Ger- 
many were invited to name a repre- 
sentative. 
Conference on Traffic in Arms,— 
n April 9, the State Department an- 
nounced that the President had desig- 
nated Theodore E. Burton, Hugh 8. 
Gibson, Rear Admiral EB. T. Long, 
Allen W. Dulles and Brigadier Gen- 
eral H. L. Ruggles as official Ameri- 
can delegates to the Geneva Confer- 
ence on Traffic in Arms. This Confer- 
ence opened on May 4 with forty- 
three nations represented and on 
June 17 a convention was signed 
at Geneva by representatives of 
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eighteen countries including the 
United States, Great Britain, France 
and Japan. A Protocol was also 
signed regarding chemical and _ bac- 
teriological warfare. The convention 
provides that it shall become effective 
four months after its ratification by 
fourteen States. It divides imple- 
ments of war into defined classes and 


provides rules governing interna- 
tional trade in arms to meet the re- 
quirements of each class. Hach 


State signatory to the Protocol un- 
dertakes to recognize the illegality 
of chemical and bacteriological war- 
fare in the hope its prohibition may 
become a recognized principle of in- 
ternational law. 

League of Nations Council—On 
September 2 the Thirty-fifth Ses- 
sion of the Council of the League of 
Nations met at Geneva. Among the 
reports received and considered was 
one on the interesting subject of sur- 
vivals of slavery in the world; an- 
other on the settlement of Greek ref- 
ugees; another on financial condi- 
tions in Austria-Hungary—the latter 
under the administration of that 
most able American, Jeremiah Smith; 
and not the least important the ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing dispute over 
the Mosul boundary. 

League of Nations Assembly.—The 
Sixth Assembly of the League met 
and elected as President a representa- 
tive of the Dominion of Canada—Sen- 
ator Raoul Dandurand. Paul Pain- 
levé of France struck the dominant 
note of the gathering in his opening 
address by insisting that the problem 
of disarmament must await some 
effective agreement guaranteeing se- 
curity. 

The Assembly sat from September 
7 to September 26. The negotia- 
tions centering around security domi- 
nated the atmosphere in which the 
Assembly met and no far-reaching 
decisions were possible until these 
negotiations were concluded. All 
observers seemed to agree, however, 
that the Assembly in its deliberations 
showed greater self-confidence, poise 
and efficiency than at any time in the 
history of the League. 

In the actual work of the Assem- 
bly the United States, of necessity, 
played no part. There were, how- 
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ever, private contributions such as 
the grant of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the League’s health work; 
the successful efforts of Jeremiah 
Smith, already referred to, as High- - 
Commissioner for Hungary; and the 
devoted service of Charles P. How- 
land as President of the Greek Refu- 
gee Settlement Commission. 

One must turn to the detailed re- 
ports to appreciate the immense 
amount of work which the League has 
accomplished in all lines of interna- 
tional effort. It is the problem of 


European security as it could be 
worked out in and through the 
League which has commanded 


throughout the year 1925 unusual in- 
terest in the United-States. And so 
we turn to— 


EUROPEAN SECURITY AND 
THE LOCARNO AGREEMENTS 


British Invitation—The Geneva 
Protocol of 1924 indicated that the 
nations of the world “had lifted 
‘themselves to a new level,” but to the 
practical-minded statesmen of Europe 
it seemed too radical a change to be 
immediately effective. It was not, 
however, until March 12 that the 
British Government definitely an- 
nounced its position. On that date 
the British Foreign Secretary made 
a statement, the substance of which 
is contained in the following brief 
paragraph: 

Since the general provisions of the Cove- 
nant cannot be stiffened with advantage and 
since the extreme cases with which the League 
may have to deal will probably affect certain 
nations or groups of nations more nearly than 
others his Majesty’s Government concludes 
that the best way of dealing with the situa- 
tion is with the coéperation of the League to 


supplement the Covenant by making special 
arrangements in order to meet special needs. 


Following this on March 24 the 
British Foreign Secretary in a state- 
ment to the House of Commons con- 
cerning the diplomatic negotiations 
said: 


I would outline the German suggestion as 
follows: Germany’s interest is in the estab- 
lishment of a special treaty foundation for a 
peaceful understanding with France. G 
many is prepared to consider a comprehe 
arbitration treaty and to enter into a y% 
pact with the powers interested in th 
Similar arbitration treaties may be 
with other States which have cor, 
daries with Germany. If those 


le 


a further pact universally guaranteeing the 
present territorial status on the Rhine would 
be acceptable to Gerinany and the pact may 
further guarantee fulfillment of Articles 42 
and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. 


Attitude of the Council—During 
April and May diplomatic exchanges 
continued in the hope of reaching 
some agreement which would remove 
the fears of France, satisfy the Ger- 
man Government and be acceptable 
to the Powers less directly concerned. 
The needs of the situation were ac- 
centuated by the note which the 
Council of Ambassadors presented to 
Germany on June 4. After referring 
to the note of the previous January 
it pointed out “the numerous de- 
faults of the German Government” 
which, “if not properly rectified 
would in the aggregate enable 
the German Government eventually 
to reconstitute an army moulded 
on the principle of a nation in 
arms.” 

Preliminaries——This was followed 
on June 18 by the publication of a 
British White Paper, and a debate 
in the House of Commons on June 
21 revealed to the public that prog- 
ress toward a preliminary under- 
standing was being made. Notes were 
exchanged between France and Ger- 
many during June and July, and on 
August 10 the British Foreign Secre- 
taries conferred in London. This 
Conference was followed by a note to 
Germany made public on August 26 
and embodying the French and Brit- 
ish views. 

On September 1 a conference of 
experts representing Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Belgium and Italy 
met at London and_ preliminary 
drafts of a security pact were sub- 
mitted and discussed. It was in the 
midst of all these protracted nego- 
tiations that the Assembly of the 
League of Nations met, and as pre- 
viously pointed out, the atmosphere 
was vibrant with coming events. The 
Conference of experts in London held 
some eight sessions and then ad- 
iourned to report to their govern- 
ents whose leading representatives 
gathered at Geneva. 
ing at Locarno—On October 
ring the adjournment of the 
of the League of Nations 
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the Foreign Secretaries and other 
leading representatives of the Ger- 
man, Belgian, British, French, Ital- 
ian, Polish and Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernments met in historic conference 
at the town of Locarno in Switzer- 
land and after ten days of frank ex- 
change of views and adjustment of 
differences united in common agree- 
ment as to “the means for preserving 
their respective nations from the 
scourge of war and for the providing 
for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes of every nature which might 
eventually arise between them.” 

Final Act—On October 16 the 
Final Protocol, the Security Pact and 
the other Agreements were duly in- 
itialed by the respective representa- 
tives and submitted to the govern- 
ments for ratification. They were all 
duly ratified and on December 1 the 
plenipotentiaries gathered in the For- 
eign Office at London and with a 
characteristic touch of modernism in 
the face of “movie” cameras formally 
executed them. As a final act a tele- 
gram was sent to the Mayor of the 
little town of Locarno, thus rescued 
from comparative oblivion, thanking 
him for the community’s gracious 
hospitality. 

The Documents. — The Locarno 
Agreements viewed in their technical 
diplomatic aspect consist of “The 
Final Protocol” with five treaties or 
conventions and a collective note to 
Germany attached. The first is a 
Treaty between. Germany, Belgium. 
France, Great “Britain and Italy 
(“The Security Pact”) designated 
“Annex A’; the second is an Arbi- 
tration Convention between Germany 
and Belgium designated “Annex B”; 
the third is an Arbitration Conven- 
tion between Germany and France 
designated “Annex ©”; the fourth is 
an Arbitration Treaty between Ger- 
many and Poland designated “Annex 
D”; and the fifth is an Arbitration 
Treaty between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia designated “Annex E.” The 
significance of these documents will 
be determined by their operation in 
the years to come. It will be suffi- 
cient to quote from “The Final Pro- 
tocol” the following statement rati- 
fied by the Governments concerned as 
the considered expression of the ob- 
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ject which they seek to accomplish 
through the Treaties: 


The representatives of the Governments 


represented here declare their firm conviction 
that the entry into force of these treaties and 
conventions will contribute greatly to bring 
about a relaxation of the moral tension be- 
tween nations, that it will help powerfully 
toward the solution of many political and 
economic problems in accordance with the in- 
terests and sentiments of peoples and that in 
strengthening peace and security in Europe 
it will hasten on effectively the disarmament 
provided for in Article 8 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 


STEPS TOWARD DISARMA- 
MENT 


Invitation to a Conference.—The 
Treaties of Locarno had in view im- 
mediate steps for world-wide dis- 
armament and the formal execution 
of the Treaties at London on Decem- 
ber 1 was promptly followed by 
action by the Council of the League 
of Nations. The thirty-seventh meet- 
ing of the Council was held early 
in December and under authority of 
a resolution of the Assembly adopted 
in September the Council put in mo- 
tion the machinery for the calling 
of a World Conference on disarma- 
ment. An examination was made of 
the work of the subcommittees of the 
League of Nations which have been 
working for a considerable period to 
lay the ground-work for such a com- 

licated world enterprise. It was 
decided by the Council to convoke a 
special disarmament committee to 
meet at Geneva on February 15, 
1926, to clear the way and to pre- 
pare practicable suggestions for the 
consideration and action of an In- 
ternational Disarmament Conference 
to be held later under the auspices of 
the League of Nations. Invitations 
were promptly issued to members and 
non-members of the League of Na- 
tions to attend this preliminary con- 
ference. The invitation extended to 
the United States is now before Presi- 
dent Coolidge awaiting his action. 


INTER-ALLIED DEBTS 


Relation to Reparations.—For sev- 
eral years the subject of inter-allied 
debts had been linked up with the 
problem of reparations. The adoption 
of the Dawes plan in 1924 snapped 


‘all 


this link and left the debts to be 
dealt with separately. It will be re- 
called that the Dawes plan was sub- 
mitted on April 9, 1924, and went 
into operation on September 1 of that 
year. It was not, however, until 
May ‘16, 1925, that the Government 
of the United States issued an in- 
formal statement covering the prog- 
ress which had been made in the ad- 
justment of the debts due by the 
states of Europe to the United 
States. From this statement it ap- 
peared that of the fourteen nations 
which had borrowed from the United 
States during the World War and 
subsequent to the Armistice five, viz.: 
Great Britain, Hungary, Finland, 
Lithuania and Poland had completed 
funding arrangements with the Amer- 
ican Debt Commission. It was point- 
edly suggested that the remaining 
nine should consider definite arrange- 
ments for similar adjustments. The 
nations thus called upon were: 


France owing..... $3,924,867,744.17 
Italy ae Sona 2,080,780,147.21 
Belgium pee atalellats 459,919,945.04 
Greece eevee ee 16,468,846.66 
Roumania Seo e steele vs 44,451,166.95 
Czechoslovakia OWS 117,374,917.61 
sUgosaVia we 9 eo cies clats 64,058,338.68 
Esthonia Bs) Aisles 17,794,020.28 
Latvia SSS aistensze 6,225,873.26 


It was further announced on June 
1 that debt funding negotiations 
would be welcomed in Washington 
but under no circumstances would 
the American Debt Commission con- 
sider going abroad. During the ses- 
sions of the third Congress of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
held at Brussels from June 21 to 26 
a tendency again developed to view 
the inter-allied debts thus made as 
linked with reparations and depend- 
ent on the successful operation of 
the Dawes plan. 

American Attitude. — John W. 
O’Leary, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, pre- 
sented with singular ability the 
American point of view. “He repudi- 
ated the implication that the United 
States was seeking to profit by the 
distress of Europe, declared that the 
prosperity of the United States was 
bound up with the prosperity of the 
rest of the world and insisted that 
the first step in the restoration of 
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international confidence was the as- 
surance that the financial obligations 
of nations would be met. The resolu- 
tions finally adopted expressed con- 
fidence in the Dawes plan as the 
most constructive development of the 
period under review and reaffirmed 
the declaration of the previous Rome 
conference that ‘while it is true the 
allied debts created by the World 
War are obligations undertaken in 
good faith and do not admit of repu- 
diation, nevertheless as they were 
contracted in the common cause in a 
period of tremendous sacrifice of life 
and property the proper factor for 
any adjustment should be the pres- 
ent and probable future ability of 
each debtor to pay.’” This resolu- 
tion appears to have expressed ac- 
curately the policy of the American 
Government in approaching the debt 
settlements and also reflected the at- 
titude of responsible American in- 
terests. 

Preparations for Conferences, — 
During the summer and fall events 
moved rapidly. From June 25 to 
June 30 preliminary discussions were 
held in reference to the Italian debt. 
On June 26 there was a preliminary 
conference on’ the debts of Jugo- 
slavia. On June 30 the French 
Cabinet decided to proceed with the 
funding of the French debt to the 
United States. On the same date 
the Department of State announced 
that the Belgian debt commission was 
due in August. July 7, announce- 
ment was made that Czechoslovakia 
would proceed at once with the 
United States debt negotiations. 
August 18 agreement was reached on 
the funding of the Belgian debt. The 
entire debt of $727,830,500 was di- 
vided into pre-armistice and _post- 
armistice debt the latter amounting 
to $556,050,500 to be paid in annual 
installments extending over sixty- 
two years with interest at 314 per 
cent. The pre-armistice debt consti- 
tuting the balance was also to be 
paid in sixty-two installments but 
interest was to be remitted. August 
24, negotiations in London on the 
French debt to Great Britain resulted 
in an agreement to pay £ 633,000,000 
in annual installments of £12,500,000 
r sixty-two years, but with a pro- 
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viso that Great Britain “must receive 
from France proportionate and pari 
passu payments to any she may 
eventually make to the United States 
in settlement of her war debt.” 

Conference with France.—A month 
later (Sept. 2), the French Debt 
Commission met the American Debt 
Commission for the first time. The 
negotiations roused great public in- 
terest because of the presence of the 
French Finance Minister M. Caillaux 
whose vivid personality and dramatic 
career added the needed touch of 
color to what was otherwise the drab 
discussion of figures and facts. Ne- 
gotiations were continued until Octo- 
ber 3 when the French Commission 
sailed for home, the chairman, M. 
Caillaux, bearing with him an offer 
of the American Commission to ac- 
cept $40,000,000 annually for five 
years as interest in full on present 
principal and accrued interest of the 
debt with the understanding that at 
the end of five years the debt ques- 
tion should be reopened. This offer 
was subsequently refused by the 
French Government and so as the 
year 1925 closes the French debt re- 
mains unadjusted and French credit 
has suffered a temporary setback. 

Czechoslovakian Agreement. — On 
October 9 the Czechoslovakian war 
debt was adjusted on the basis of 
$115,000,000 payments to be spread 
over the now familiar period of sixty- 
two years. This was followed on Oc- 
tober 28 by the settlement of the 
Esthonian debt on the basis of a 
cash payment of $1,441.88 and the 
balance of $13,830,000 to be paid 
in annual amounts for the same 
conventional period of sixty-two 
years. 

Italian Agreement—On November 
2 after negotiations lasting for ten 
days a singularly lenient agreement 
was reached on the Italian debt which 
was signed on November 14. The 
debt was fixed at $2,042,199,466.34, 
of which $199,466.34 was to be paid 
at once and the remainder was 
funded at specified rates of interest 
in order to bring the total payments 
at the end of sixty-two years to $2,- 
407,000,000. With the funding of the 
Latvian debt and the delivery by the 
Lithuanian Government of $6,000,000 
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in Lithuanian bonds to the United 
States the American Debt Commis- 
sion could look back on a year of 
earnest effort which gave promise of 
_ fruitful results in the reconstruction 
of European finance. All of the debt 
agreements are now before Congress 
for ratification. 
Summary.—President Coolidge in 
his message to Congress thus summed 
up the present state of the debt 
settlements: 


Those made with Great Britain, Finland, 
Hungary, Lithuania and Poland have already 
been approved by the Congress. Since the 
adjournment, further agreements have been 
entered into with Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Esthonia, Italy and Roumania. These 
eleven nations, which have already made set- 
tlements, represent $6,419,528,641 of the 
original principal of the loans. The prin- 
cipal sums, without interest, still pending are 
the debt of France, of $3,340,000,000 ; Greece, 
$15,000,000; Jugoslavia, $51,000,000; Li- 
beria, $26,000; Russia, $192,000,000, which 
those at present in control have undertaken 
openly to repudiate; Nicaragua, $84,000, 
which is being paid currently, and Aus- 
tria, $24,000,000, on which by act of Con- 
gress a moratorium of 20 years has been 
granted. The only remaining sum is $12,- 
000,000, due from Armenia, which has now 
ceased to exist as an independent nation. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Official Report——August 15, 1925, 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice issued the first volume of a 
new series of official publications to 
be known hereafter as “Series EK” and 
which is intended to consist of an 
annual report of the Court’s activi- 
ties. The Court decided “that the 
volume to be issued on August 15, 
1925, should cover the whole of the 
Court’s activities from January, 
1922, up to June 15, 1925, and 
that subsequent volumes should cover 
the twelve months’ period finishing 
on June 15 each year.” There is 
thus available to anyone desiring a 
summary of the personnel, rules, 
opinions and decisions of the Court 
a carefully prepared official volume 
containing all the desired informa- 
tion. 

Judges.—In noting the development 
of the Court and of its activities dur- 
ing the year 1925 it is interesting to 
observe that of the fifteen Judges and 
Deputy Judges now qualified ten are 
from European countries as follows: 
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Spain, Italy, Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Denmark, France, Nor- 
way, Roumania and Jugoslavia; one 
is from South America; one is from 
Cuba; one is from the United States; 
one is from Japan and one from 
China. 

Summary of Sessions—The Ses- 
sions and the character of the cases 
submitted to the Court are thus 
briefly stated in the Introduction to 
the Court’s Summary of Judgments 
and Opinions set forth in the first 
Annual Report: 


The Court met for the first time from 
January 30th to March 24th, 1922. At this 
session, which was called a ‘preliminary’ ses- 
sion, the Rules of Court were prepared. The 
first ordinary Session, which began on June 
15th, 1922, ended on August 12th of that 
year. It was devoted to the preparation of 
Advisory Opinion No. 1, regarding the ap- 
pointment of the Dutch Workers’ Delegate to 
the third International Labour Conference, 
and of Advisory Opinions Nos. 2 and 3 re- 
garding the competence of the International 
Labour Office in agricultural matters. The 
second (extraordinary) Session held from 
January 8th to February 7th, 1923, was con- 
vened for the purpose of giving an opinion on 
the Nationality Decrees in Tunis and Mo- 
rocco (French Zone) promulgated on Novem- 
ber 8th, 1921. At the third (ordinary) Ses- 
sion (June 15th, 1923, to September 15th, 
1923) the Court dealt with the ‘Wimbledon’ 
case, its first judgment; it also gave a reply 
to Request No. 5, for an advisory opinion in 
regard to the status of Eastern Carelia, and 
delivered Opinions No. 6, concerning the Ger- 
man settlers in Poland, and No. 7, concerning 
the acquisition of Polish nationality. The 
fourth (extraordinary) Session, held from 
November 12th to December 6th, 1923, was 
devoted to Advisory Opinion No. 8 concern- 
ing the question of the delimitation of the 
Polish-Czechoslovak frontier (the Jaworzina 
question). At the fifth (ordinary) Session 
(June 16th, 1924, to September 4th, 1924), 
the Court delivered Judgments No. 2, con- 
cerning the Mavrommatis Palestine Conces- 
sions (the question of jurisdiction), and No. 
3, concerning the interpretation of paragraph 
4 of the Annex following Article 179 of the 
Treaty of Neuilly. During the sixth (extraor- 
dinary) Session (January 12th, 1925, to 
March 26th, 1925) the Court gave a judg- 
ment (No. 4) in regard to the interpretation 
of Judgment No. 3, and also Judgment No. 
5, in regard to the Mavrommatis Jerusalem 
Concessions, which had been reserved under 
Judgment No. 2 for decision on the merits; 
it also delivered Advisory Opinion No. 10 
in regard to the exchange of Greek and Turk- 
ish populations. The seventh (extraordinary) 
Session (April 14th to May 16th, 1925) was 
devoted to Advisory Opinion No. 11, concern- 
ing the Polish postal service at Danzig. 


Addition of Documents.—A study 
of the above summary will reveal the 
variety and the importance of the 
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questions which have been submitted 
to the Court since it first met for 
organization on January 20, 1922. 
In addition to the Annual Report 
the Court issues from time to time 
as official publications Collection of 
Judgments (Series A); Collection of 
Advisory Opinions (Series B); Acts 
and Documents Relating to Judg- 
ments and Advisory Opinions Given 


by the Court (Series C); Acts and 
Documents concerning the organi- 
zation of the Court (Series D) 


and finally the Annual Reports of 
the Court to be known as. Series 
K. 

Bases of the World Court.—In 
Series D among the Acts and Docu- 
ments of the Court is a volume (No. 
4) which is of great significance to 
the student and observer of the de- 
velopment of international justice as 
a substitute for force. This volume 4 
of Series D consists of extracts from 
international agreements affecting 
the jurisdiction of the Court. It is 
indeed impressive to note how the 
Court has been in the minds of 
statesmen and Foreign Offices as the 
obvious recourse in the event that dif- 
ferences cannot be composed in the 
ordinary course of diplomatic nego- 
tiation. It is the compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court voluntarily ac- 
cepted in numberless treaties and 
agreements between states which jus- 
tifies the hope of its increasing in- 
fluence. Any one who seeks to 
judge justly the present value and 
future influence of the Permanent 
Court should study carefully the 
previously published extracts and the 
Addendum in this first Annual Re- 
port. 

Extract of Jurisdiction—As typi- 
cal provisions of these very recent 
agreements note Article VII of the 
Commercial Convention — between 
Czechoslovakia and the Netherlands 
which provides (Report page 392), 
“Any dispute in regard to the inter- 
pretation, application or execution of 
the present Convention which can- 
not be settled between the High Con- 
tracting Parties by the diplomatic 
channel shall be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice.’ Or again as another type 
note Article 6 of the Treaty of De- 
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fensive Alliance between Esthonia and 
Latvia which provides (Report page 
393) “All disputed questions which 
may arise between the High Con- 
tracting Parties and which cannot be 
settled by diplomatic means shall be 
laid before the Court of International 
Justice or submitted to international 
arbitration.” 

Reservation by the United States. 
—Of particular interest to American 
citizens is the exchange of notes 
which took place between the Ameri- 
can and Dutch Governments on the 
day of the signing of the Convention 
respecting the regulation of the 
liquor traffic. This exchange was to 
the effect (to quote the Court’s note 
at page 204 of the Report) “that in 
the event of the adhesion of the 
United States to the Protocol of 
December 16, 1920, under which the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice was created at the Hague, the 
United States Government would not 
be averse to considering a modifica- 
tion of the said Convention or the 
making of a separate agreement pro- 
viding that claims mentioned in Ar- 
ticle IV of that Convention which 
cannot be settled in the way indi- 
cated in the first paragraph of that 
article shall be referred to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice 
instead of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration.” 

Movement in the United States.— 
The year 1925 is also marked by a 
growing sentiment among the people 
of the United States that their goy- 
ernment should adhere to the Pro- 
tocol establishing the Court with the 
Harding-Hughes_ reservations. As 
early as March 3, 1925, this senti- 
ment found expression in a Resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives 
voicing its cordial approval of the 
Court, its earnest desire that the 
United States should give early ad- 
herence to the Protocol and express- 
ing its readiness to participate in 
such legislation as will necessarily 
follow. The earnest desire thus ex- 
pressed is shared by President Cool- 
idge and in the closing days of 1925 
the debate on the World Court was 
well under way in the Senate with 
all signs pointing to our early ad- 
herence. 
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UNOFFICIAL CONGRESSES 
AND CONFERENCES 


American Travel to Europe—No 
study of European affairs and their 
effect on American life and interests 
would be complete without a brief 
reference to the increasing personal 
contacts and associations between the 
peoples of Europe and the United 
States observable during the past 
year. Travel of Americans to Europe 
assumed unprecedented proportions. 
It was not confined to the conven- 
tional summer tourist but continued 
during the fall and winter months. 
Many as usual were bent on sight- 
seeing and relaxation but large num- 
bers traveled abroad for serious study 
and observation. The effects of this 
American exodus to Europe on the 
manners and outlook of the American 
people cannot as yet be adequately 
measured. Accompanying this move- 
ment were many unofficial interna- 
tional gatherings which met in vari- 
ous parts of Europe to exchange 
views on common interests and prob- 
lems. Thus the World Federation of 
Educational Associations met at 
Edinburgh on July 19, the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses at Hel- 
singfors on July 23; the World Al- 
liance for International Friendship 
through the churches at Stockholm 
on August 6; the Institute of In- 
ternational Relation at Geneva on 
August 9; the Universal Church 
Congress on August 19; the Labor 
and Socialist International on August 


22; and the First Child Welfare 
Congress closed at Geneva on August 
28, while the International Tele- 
graph Congress opened on Septem- 
ber “1. 

European Travel to the United 
States.—Nor is this movement all one 
way. The Institute of Politics, at 
Williamstown, again gathered a 
group of earnest students to discuss 
world affairs under the leadership 
of European scholars and statesmen. 
On October 1 the Interparliamen- 
tary Union met at Washington and 
brought to the United States many 
distinguished representatives of Hu- 
ropean countries. 

Significance of the Year——As the 
year 1925 passes from the contempo- 
rary chronicles into the jurisdiction 
of the historian it is not unlikely 
that it will mark a significant date 
in the progress of the world. The 
continuing success of the Dawes plan, 
the increasing and _ internationally 
helpful influence of the League of 
Nations, the Locarno Treaties, the 
definite and practical steps which 
the League has taken moving toward 
world disarmament, the inter-allied 
debt settlements and the consequent 
reéstablishment of European credits, 
the widening jurisdiction of the 
World Court and its growing pres- 
tige and the enlarging personal and 
social contacts between the peoples of 
differing nationalities all combine to 
renew our confidence in a _ world 
steadily and surely moving toward an 
organized peace. 
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PAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Hughes’ Declaration.— The year 
opened with an auspicious keynote 
sounded by Secretary of State Charles 
E. Hughes in his radio address of 
January 20, 1925, on the relations 
of the United States with Latin- 
America, when he declared: “We 
wish to have prosperous and inde- 
pendent neighbors with whom we can 
deal in peace to our mutual advan- 
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tage. We harbor no thought of ag- 
gression upon anyone... . Our his- 
toric policy which we call the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is itself designed to 
thwart measures of aggression.” 
Nor were these words merely sonor- 
ous phrases tuned to the occasion. 
The withdrawal of the marines from 
the Dominican Republic in September, 
1924, the promise to withdraw from 
Nicaraugua early in 1925, and from 
Haiti as soon as internal peace and 


y 
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stability seemed assured, proved the 
sincerity of the intentions. 

Other factors contributed to the 
expectation of an increase in the 
spirit of cordiality and codperation 
between the United States and the 
Latin American republics. Mexico 
was again on friendly diplomatic re- 
lations with Washington; and Chile 
and Peru, through the good offices of 
the United States, were on the road 
to a settlement of their long con- 
tineud feud over the Tacna-Arica 
provinces. 

Pan-American Conferences.—lIf as 
the year progressed the diplomatic 
horizon became somewhat overcast, 
the outlook was kept bright by the 
continuous efforts for Pan-American 
solidarity and the successful results 
of many Pan-American conferences. 

The third Pan-American Scientific 
Congress held meetings at Lima, 
Peru, from December 20, 1924, till 
January 6, 1925; conjointly with it 
a Pan-American Conference on Uni- 
formity of Specifications, and the 
second Pan-American Conference of 
Women. The Pan-American Highway 
Conference was held at Buenos Aires 
in May; and the Pan-American Edu- 
cational Conference took place at San- 
tiago, Chile, in September. 

The conventions of some previous 
conferences were made effective in 
1925. On February 23 the United 
States Senate ratified the Pan-Ameri- 
can Sanitary Code which had been 
signed by the representatives of 
eighteen American republics at Ha- 
vana on November 14, 1924; and the 
following day ratified the Inter- 
American Trade Mark Convention, 
signed by eighteen republics at San- 
tiago, Chile, April 28, 1923. 

Mexican Land Controversy.—On 
November 30, 1924, General Plutarco 
Elias Calles was inaugurated presi- 
dent of Mexico for four years, at a 
joint session of the Mexican Con- 
gress. A hearty cablegram of con- 
gratulations from President Coolidge 
Was an augury of friendly relations 
between the two neighbors. Less than 
a month later Sefior Manuel C. Tel- 
lez after a long and successful diplo- 
matic career in Canada, Japan, and 
China was appointed ambassador to 
the United States. The appointment 
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of James R. Sheffield as our ambas- 
sador to Mexico was confirmed Janu- 
ary 25, 1925. 

The principal problem facing th 
new administration in Mexico wa 
the land question. The land law o 
1915 passed by the Carranza régime, 
but not put into effect until Obregén 
became president, permitted village 
to receive land to the extent of ap-. 
proximately 121 acres for each male 
citizen. The owners of land so ap- 
propriated and distributed were to 
be paid by government bonds and at} 
a price 10 per cent. above the as- 
sessed valuation. Large transfers of 
such lands were made by President: 
Obregén, and President Calles con- 
tinued that program. 

Unfortunately the dispossessed own- 
ers found it impossible to realize im- | 
mediately upon the securities ex- 
changed, and their future value was 
somewhat uncertain. Some Ameri- 
cans among those owners appealed to 
the government of the United States 
to protect their interests. Ambassa- 
dor Sheffield was summoned to Wash- 
ington to confer with President 
Coolidge and Secretary of State Kel- 
loge; the latter, in a communication 
to the press (June /2) declared that 
conditions in Mexico were unsatis- 
factory, and that the United States 
expected Mexico to indemnify Ameri- 
cans for property illegally taken. 
“The government of Mexico is now 
on trial before the world and the 
American government will continue 
to support the government of Mexico 
only so long as it protects American 
lives and rights and complies with 
its international obligations.” 

Reaction of Mexico.—In 


reply 


‘President Calles declared, June 14, 


that “the statement that the govern- 
ment of the United States will con- 
tinue to support he government of | 
Mexico only so long as it protects 
American interests and lives, and 
complies with its international obli- 
gations, embodies a threat to the 
sovereignty of Mexico that she cannot 
overlook and rejects with all energy.” 
He then intimated very clearly that 
Mexico wished to be permitted to 
solve her domestic problems in her 
own way. 

The spirited rejoinder of President 
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Calles seemed to meet with almost 
unanimous approval among Mexican 
political leaders, and ex-president 
Obregon, and Secretary of Industry 
and Commerce, Luis Morones, the 
leader of the labor forces, congratu- 
lated him warmly. The repercussion 
spread to South America, and the 
Latin American Union from its head- 
quarters at Buenos Aires declared 
that Secretary Kellogg’s statement 
showed “that want of respect for the 
sovereignty of our peoples which is 
characteristic of the White House” 
and extended to President Calles “its 
warmest sympathy.” In the United 
States the exchange of public state- 
ments was criticized chiefly on ac- 
count of the violence done to the ordi- 
nary canons of diplomatic procedure. 
It was felt that friendly governments 
ought to make their protests first 
through the ordinary diplomatic 
channels rather than by public dec- 
larations. For whatever reason, in 
his message to Congress, read at its 
opening on September 1, President 
Calles announced that cordial rela- 
tions had been restored. 

Waters of International Rivers.— 
Except for this rather spectacular 
diplomatic flurry the relations be- 
tween the two countries were con- 
tinuously friendly. In January, 
President Coolidge designated three 
special commissioners to codperate 
with representatives of Mexico in a 
study regarding the equitable use of 
the waters of the Rio Grande south 
of Fort Quitman, Texas. The United 
States also proposed to offer Mexico 
water for irrigation in exchange for 
affecting the flow of the Colorado 
River by erecting Boulder Canyon 
Dam. Negotiations proceeded favor- 
ably between the two countries to- 
wards an agreement to abolish drug 
smuggling across the international 
boundary. 

. Debt Refunding.—In his message to 
the Congress on September 1, Presi- 
dent Calles recommended that the 
Lamont—de la Huerta Mexican debt 
refunding agreement of 1922 be modi- 
fied, and Finance Minister Pani came 
to New York to secure the desired 
modifications. A new arrangement 
was drawn up and approved by 
President Calles and his cabinet on 
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November 11, which takes care of 
the arrears for 1924 and 1925 and 
begins a new schedule of payments 
on January 1, 1926. 


RELATIONS WITH THE CARIB- 
BEAN COUNTRIES 


Cuba.—An outstanding event in the 
diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Cuba was the 
approval by the United States Sen- 
ate, March 13, 1925, by a vote of 63 
to 14, of the Isle of Pines Treaty 
relinquishing in favor of Cuba all 
claim of title to the island. The 
island by the Platt Amendment was 
omitted from the _ constitutional 
boundaries of Cuba, and its title left 
to future adjustment by treaty. Such 
a treaty was signed July 2, 1903; 
since it was not acted upon, a new 
treaty almost identical in terms was 
signed March 3, 1904. Although its 
passage was recommended by several 
Presidents and Secretaries of State 
of the United States, and on three 
occasions the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations reported it favor- 
ably, consent to ratification was not 
obtained until almost twenty-three 
years after signature. Inasmuch as 
the Cuban government had been ex- 
ercising jurisdiction over the island 
throughout this period, the belated 
action of the Senate merely made de 
jure the existing de facto situation. 

With a view to better mutual un- 
derstanding and more _ friendly 
codperation, President-elect _ Gerado 
Machado y Morales visited the United 
States in April, 1925, and was 
cordially received by President Cool- 
idge and Secretary Kellogg. In one 
of his public addresses, the visitor 
declared that he intended to come 
back after completing his term of 
office, and seek the aid of the United 
States to get rid of the Platt Amend- 
ment. ‘The -sentiment of the Presi- 
dent-elect was well received by the 
press of Cuba. 

Santo Domingo—In the Domini- 
can Republic a detachment of United 
States Marines had been maintained 
since 1916. A new condition was 
brought about by the withdrawal of 
the last of the marines in Septem- 
ber, 1924. The situation was legal- 
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ized by the Senate’s consent to the 
agreement January 20, 1925. At the 
same time a new loan convention was 
approved, to take the place of that 
contracted under President Roose- 
velt’s famous convention of 1907. As 
the loan would soon be paid off the 
new agreement provides a $25,000,000 
loan to refund all outstanding bonds 
and create a surplus of $10,000,000 
for immediate public improvements. 
The only American official retained 
under the new convention is the gen- 
eral receiver of customs. Although a 
so-called Pact of Honor was organized 
in the Dominican Chamber of Dep- 
uties against accepting the new 
agreement, the convention was duly 
approved, May 25, 1925. 

Haiti—=In Haiti the United States 
still maintains a brigade of marines 
under the command of the American 
High Commissioner, General John H. 
Russell. In his annual report, Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, General Russell com- 
mented favorably upon conditions 
there. Public order is now largely 
under the control of the gendarmerie 
@Haiti, and excellent progress has 
been made in railway construction 
and irrigation projects. Dr. George 
C. Payne of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion was engaged in a medical survey ; 
and Dr. George F. Freeman was aid- 
ing in the establishment of a Cen- 
tral School of Agriculture, and voca- 
tional, industrial and rural farm 
schools. 

In his latest report, Dr. W. W. 
Cumberland, Financial Advisor-Gen- 
eral Receiver of Haiti, announces a 
gratifying improvement in trade dur- 
ing the past three years with an ex- 
cess of exports over imports and 
expenditures maintained well within 
receipts. 

Central America.—Nicaragua has 
just given a striking example of the 
potent influence of American soldiers 
on the spot. A force was placed there 
in 1912 nominally as legation guards. 
When it was planned to withdraw 
them in January, 1925, at the ex- 
press request of President Solorzano 
they were permitted to remain until 
August when, it was hoped, the Nica- 
raguan constabulary would be suffi- 
ciently well organized to maintain 
order. Hardly had the marines de- 
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parted before Ex-President Chamorro) 
began a revolution to restore the Con-, 
servative party to power. He was 
so successful that President Solor- 
zano agreed to appoint him Com-) 
mander in Chief of the army, backed | 
by a Conservative cabinet. The Lib- 
eral party has asked that the United 
States send back the marines. 

Republic of Panama.—The Pana- 
manian government also asked that 
the United States intervene to main- 
tain order in Panama City during 
October. Riots seem to have been in- 
cited by agitators for lower rents. | 
About 600 American soldiers were 
sent on October 12, and the sight 
of bayonets and machine guns was 
sufficient to restore order. All Amer- 
ican troops were back in the Canal 
Zone by October 23. 


RELATIONS WITH SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Tacna-Arica Arbitration. — The 
only serious diplomatic problem be- 
tween the United States and the 
South American republics in 1925 was 
the attempt to settle the Tacna-Arica 
dispute between Peru and Chile. The 
ownership of this territory should 
have been settled by a plebiscite in 
1894, ten years after the ratification 
of the Treaty of Ancon; it has been 
called the Alsace-Lorraine of South 
America. President Harding offered 
his good offices in 1922, and Peru and 
Chile agreed to allow the President 
of the United States to determine 
whether or not the plebiscite should 
at last be held. President Coolidge 
accepted the position of arbitrator 
after President Harding’s death, and 
handed down his decision March 4, 
1925, declaring that the plebiscite 
should be held. 

The award was bitterly criticized 
in Peru; April 2, the Peruvian am- 
bassador at Washington handed a 
memorial to the State Department 
contending that the judgment was 
unfair, and asking for additional 
guarantees to its proper carrying 
out. President Coolidge replied im- 
mediately insisting that the award 
remain unchanged. 

The plebiscite was to be supervised 
by a commission of three—a Chilean, 
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a Peruvian, and an American presid- 
ing officer. President Coolidge ap- 
pointed General John J. Pershing as 
the American member, Chile ap- 
pointed Sefior Augustin Edwards, and 
Peru named Dr. Manuel de Freyre 
Santander. At the first formal meet- 
ing of the Plebiscitary Commission 
in Arica, August 5, General Pershing 
assured the inhabitants that every 
qualified voter would have an oppor- 
tunity to cast his vote freely and 
have it fairly counted. 

The Commission had scarcely made 
a survey of the ground before com- 
plaints were made by the Peruvians 
against Chilean attempts to hinder 
a fair vote. Hostility towards the 
American intention of carrying out 
the award in accordance with its 
letter and spirit was soon evident 
among the Chilean population. Gen- 
eral Pershing was finally forced to 
ask for the removal of the Chilean 
military garrison, a reduction of the 
police force, and various other 
changes, in order to obtain a free 
vote. Although his demands were 
approved by the Commission, Novem- 
ber 2, new difficulties soon arose; No- 
vember 21, Sefior Edwards withdrew 
from the Commission, declaring his 
instructions compelled him to abstain 
“from all proceedings except those re- 
lating strictly to registration and 
voting.” 

The shooting of a Chilean cara- 
bineer and the accusation made by 
the Chilean commander that the mem- 
bers of the Peruvian Boundary Com- 
mission were responsible threatened 
the disruption of that board also. 
Except for the return to Peru_of 
the province of Tarata made on Sep- 
tember 1, the ultimate carrying out 
of the award seems in a rather doubt- 
ful situation—particularly since the 
Chileans have practically demanded 
the elimination of Pershing. 

Brazil.—The members of the Amer- 
ican naval mission to Brazil returned 
in February, 1925, after two years’ 
work. In a statement made by Com- 
mander Beauregard it was empha- 
sized that the purpose of the Ameri- 
can mission was not to persuade the 
Brazilians to build more ships, but 
to bring the Brazilian navy into line 
with the highest standards of effi- 
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ciency now prevailing. As a result 
of the acceptance by Brazil, Peru 
and Colombia of the good offices of 
Secretary Hughes, a settlement of 
their boundary difficulties in the 
Amazon region was effected in the 
State Department on March 4, 1926. 

The recent coffee policy of Brazil 
has not been entirely satisfactory to 
American merchants; and American 
bankers noting Secretary Hoover’s 
stand in November against foreign 
government’s control of prices in cer- 
tain commodities have been unwilling 
to extend loans for the coffee valoriza- 
tion scheme. 
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AMERICAN INTERESTS IN 
MEXICO 


Attention of Mexico Requested.— 
June 30 Secretary of State Kellogg 
made a statement to the press which 
drew a sharp retort from President 
Calles of Mexico. The statement was 
issued on the strength of a report on 
conditions in Mexico presented to the 
Secretary by Ambassador Sheffield; 
and it recited that two joint claims 
commissions were sitting and would 
in due time adjudicate claims of 
American citizens for properties il- 
legally taken by Mexico and for per- 
sonal injuries to American citizens. 
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Our relations with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment were friendly, it was said; 
but while conditions had improved 
they were nevertheless “not entirely 
satisfactory” and we were looking to 
and expected the Mexican Govern- 
ment to restore properties illegally 
taken and to indemnify American 
citizens. 

Attention was called to the rumors 
of a new revolutionary movement in 
Mexico, and it was pointed out that, 
while it was the policy of the United 
States to use its influence “in behalf 
of stability and orderly constitutional 
procedure” it should be made clear 
that the United States would con- 
tinue to support the existing Govern- 
ment only so long as it protected 
American lives and American rights. 
“The Mexican Government,” it was 
said, “is now on trial before the 
world,” and while we had been pa- 
tient we could not countenance vio- 
lation by Mexico of its international 
obligations. 

Mexico Irritated—June 14 Presi- 

dent Calles, using the same indirect 
form of communication, replied in 
‘sharp terms, designating Secretary 
Kellogg’s statement as “a threat to the 
sovereignty of Mexico which she can- 
not overlook” and repudiating any 
right on the part of a foreign coun- 
try “to intervene in any form in her 
domestic affairs.” He then cited the 
various claims conventions concluded 
by Mexico as the “best proof that 
Mexico is willing to comply with her 
international obligations.” If, it was 
said, the Mexican Government ‘is 
now on trial before the world, such 
is the case with the government of 
the United States as well as all those 
of other countries.” In the sense of 
Mexico being on trial in the guise of 
a defendant, the imputation was re- 
jected as an insult. 

Effect of the Constitution of 1917. 
-—Among the causes of the contro- 
versy was the fact that President 
Calles had issued in January a pres- 
idential decree advising the Mexican 
states of their authority to put into 
effect certain “seizure” features of 
the agrarian laws passed in pursu- 
ance of Art. 27 of the Mexican Con- 
stitution of 1917, provided compen- 
sation be made. With the reply of 


President Calles the immediate con- 
troversy died out as quickly as it! 
had flared up. 

Conference with Mexico.—A joint | 
commission of representatives of the} 
United States and Mexico met at El 
Paso, Texas, May 15, to open negotia- 
tions looking to the conclusion of a 
treaty for the prevention of drug. 
smuggling and for the regulation of | 
other matters of common _ interest | 
along the border. Lincoln C. An-) 
drews, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, pre- 
sided as Chairman of the joint com- 
mission. It appointed four commit- 
tees to report to it upon the following 
questions: (1) all phases of smug- 
gling; (2) migration and deportation 
problems; (3) hunting and fishing 
and health problems; (4) extradition 
and international procedure. 

The reports of the four committees 
were presented to the joint commis- 
sion on May 23. The recommenda- 
tions of the commission were with- 
held until a formal convention could 
be drawn up, but on May 30 Chair-— 
man Andrews announced in Wash- 
ington that the terms of the pro- 
posed treaty were stronger and 
broader than the treaty concluded 
with Canada at Washington, June 6, 
1924. It was announced at the State 
Department (October 15) that a con- 
vention had been agreed to “in gen- 
eral terms,” but that certain modifi- 
cations were desired by both parties 
before it was submitted to them for 
ratification. 

Mixed Claims Commissions.— 
Following closely upon the recog- 
nition by the United States of the 
Obregon Government in Mexico on 
Aug. 31, 1923, two Claims Conven- 
tions were signed, one on Sept. 8 
relating to General Claims, the other 
on Sept. 10 relating to Special 
Claims. The two conventions were 
duly ratified and came into force upon 
the exchange of ratifications, March 
1 and Feb. 19, 1924, respectively. 

Aug. 22, 1924, the Special Claims 
Commission, consisting of Dr. R. Oc- 
tavio, Presiding Commissioner; Hon. 
KH. B. Perry, Commissioner for the 
United States, and Hon. G. Roa, Com- 
missioner for Mexico, adopted a body 
of Rules and Regulations which were 
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amended in January, 1925. After 
having received with it about 200 
claims, the Special Claims Commis- 
sion, which is to deal with losses or 
damages suffered by American citi- 
zens through revolutionary acts with- 
in the period Nov. 20, 1910, to May 
31, 1920, inclusive, adjourned to meet 
in Mexico City the first week of Janu- 
ary, 1926. 

The General Claims Commission, 
which is to deal with all other claims 
of the citizens of each country against 
the other except those arising from 
revolutionary disturbances in Mex- 
ico, consists of Hon. C. van Vollen- 
hoven, Presiding Commissioner, Hon. 
Nathan Miller for the United States 
and Hon. G. Fernandez MacGregor 
for Mexico. Sessions were held in 
Washington beginning June 2, and 
after completing the preliminary 
work connected with the filing of 
claims and the preparations for their 
presentation the Commission ad- 
journed to meet in Washington the 
first Monday in February, 1926. 


ARBITRATION OF THE TACNA- 
ARICA CONTROVERSY . 


Award.—President Coolidge ren- 
dered his award as arbitrator March 
4, 1925, in the long-standing dispute 
between Chili and Peru with respect 
to the provinces of Tacna and Arica. 
His assumption of that task had been 
in response to a protocol of July 20, 
1922, by which Chili and Peru, after 
reciting their inability to reach an 
agreement upon the unfulfilled pro- 
visions of Art. 3 of the Treaty of 
Peace of Oct. 20, 1883, submitted the 
questions at issue to the arbitration 
of the President of the United States 
who was to “decide them finally and 
without appeal.” 

Basis.—The Treaty of Peace known 
as the Treaty of Ancon (1881), pro- 
vided that the two provinces, which 
had been taken possession of by Chili 
during the war which broke out in 
1879, should continue in her posses- 
sion during a further period of ten 
years and that “after (upon, on) the 
expiration of that term” a plebiscite 
should decide whether the two prov- 
inces should belong to Chili or Peru. 
The state to which the provinces 
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should be assigned was to pay ten 
million pesos to the other. A special 
protocol was to prescribe the raanner 
in which the plebiscite was to be car- 
ried out. 

Plebiscite Prescribed.—The first 
question was whether under the ex- 
isting circumstances a_ plebiscite 
should or should not be held. Upow 
this point the arbitrator decided that 
in spite of the lapse of time the pro- 
visions of Art. 3 of the Treaty of 
Ancon were still in effect and that 
the plebiscite should be held. No 
proof of bad faith on the part of 
Chili was found in respect to failure 
of the two parties during so many 
years to agree upon the terms of the 
protocol fixing the conditions of the 
plebiscite. The next question was to 
determine the conditions under which 
the plebiscite should be held, and on 
this point the arbitrator laid down 
specific rules defining the persons 
qualified to vote, providing for super- 
vision of the plebiscite by a special 
Plebiscitary Commission and for the 
appointment of Registration and 
Election Boards, fixing the time of 
the plebiscite and prescribing other 
conditions. Further questions relat- 
ing to the northern and southern 
boundaries of the two provinces as 
described in the treaty were decided 
by excluding the Peruvian province 
of Tarata on the north and maintain- 
ing the Peruvian provincial boundary 
between Arica and Tarapaca as they 
stood at the time of the treaty. 

Perw’s Objection—Following the 
proclamation of the award, the Peru- 
vian Defense Commission, represent- 
ing Peru in the proceedings, entered, 
on April 2, representations with re- 
spect to the award on the ground 
that a substantial error had been 
committed by the arbitrator in mis- 
translating certain’ words of the 
treaty which, it was claimed, re- 
quired that the plebiscite should have 
been taken promptly upon the ex- 
piration of the ten-year period. 
Moreover, certain specified guaran- 
tees were requested “fas a condition 
for assuring the fairness of the vot- 
ing.” In reply, on April 9, the ar- 
bitrator justified the conclusion 
reached upon the basis of the phrase 
in question and observed that the de- 
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termination of the conditions of the 
plebiscite constituted one of the ques- 
tions submitted to the arbitrator. 
Plebiscitary Commission,—General 
Pershing was appointed (March 23) 
chairman of the special Plebiscitary 
Commission which included two other 
members, Mr. Oscar H. Ordonez and 
Mr. Manuel de Freyre Santander, ap- 
pointed by Chili and Peru _ respec- 
tively. At the same time a special 
Boundary Commission was appointed 
with Colonel J. J. Morrow as chair- 
man, to carry out the second part of 
the award. Difficulties were experi- 
enced from the start owing to the 
charge by the Peruvian delegation 
that violence was being perpetrated 
by the Chilean authorities against 
Peruvian residents and even against 
the person of the Peruvian member of 
the Boundary Commission. Guaran- 
tees were requested by Peru and these 
were finally drawn up and accepted by 
the commission on Nov. 2, among 
them being the reduction of the mili- 
tary garrison at Tacna and Arica and 
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the removal, at the request of the. 
commission, of any of the civil au- | 
thorities in the provinces. 

Arrangements for Plebiscite—The 
Plebiscitary Commission approved | 
General Pershing’s motion Dec. 9,. 
1925, naming Jan. 15, 1926, as the | 
date for the presentation of the elec- 
tion law; Feb. 15 for the beginning 
of registration; March 15 for the.) 
ending of registration; three weeks | 
more for all appeals, and the vote | 
to be taken April 15.. A motion by 
Chili to have the date of the ple- 
biscite advanced was defeated. There- 
upon Chili announced, Dec. 9, that 
an appeal would be taken to Presi- | 
dent Coolidge, the arbitrator. Such 
an appeal was provided for in the 
clauses of the award dealing with 
the Plebiscitary Commission. This 
placed General Pershing in a posi- 
tion of much difficulty. It was an- 
nounced, late in December, that the 
state of his health was such as to 
make it desirable for him to return 
to the United States. 
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Japanese Relations with China.— 
On January 21, 1925, Japan signed a 
general agreement with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, whereby 
Russia gained recognition from a sec- 
ond Far Eastern state, China having 
recognized her, May 31, 1924. 

Among other things, Russia has 
granted to certain Japanese commer- 
cial interests a concession to exploit 
half the oil of northern Sakhalin. The 
Soviet government had _ previously 
granted concessions to the American 
Sinclair interests. 

Return of Indemnity.—Of the $300,- 
000 silver paid, February 21, 1925, 
by the Chinese government as indem- 
nity for the occasion of the Lincheng 
bandit outrage of 1923, $144,000 went 
to Americans. President Coolidge, 
under date of July 16, 1925, author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to remit to the “Board of Trustees 
of the China Foundation for the Pro- 
motion of Education and Culture” all 
Boxer Indemnity payments still due 


~~ 


the United States. The amount thus 
returned to China was $6,137,552.90, 
which, added to the amount returned 
in 1908 ($11,961,121.76), brought the 
total sum, returnable in installments, 
to $18,098,674.66, about three-fourths 
of the Boxer Indemnity to the United 
States. 

Edgar A. Bancroft, Ambassador to 
Japan, who presented his credentials 
to the Prince Regent on November 19, 
1924, died July 28, 1925, to the genu- 
ine sorrow of the Japanese nation. 
Charles MacVeagh of New York was 
appointed Ambassador to Japan and 
entered upon his office. Tsuneo Mat- 
sudaira succeeded Ambassador Hani- 
hara at Washington. John Van Ant- 
werp MacMurray entered upon his 
duties, in June, 1925, as Minister to 
China, in succession to Jacob Gould 
Schurman, transferred to Germany. 
With the appointment of M. L. M. 
Karakhan by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics as its first ambas- 
sador to China, the Diplomatic Corps 
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at Peking, on April 22, 1925, recog- 
nized his right to act as doyen. It 
was indicated that changed condi- 
tions had made the “Diplomatic 
Body,” as a treaty-supporting agency, 
obsolete; and that henceforth mat- 
ters of interest to a group of states 
would be taken up with the Chinese 
government by that group rather than 
by the diplomatic representatives as 
a whole. 

Concessions to Americans.— No 
major issues entered into the rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Japan during 1925. Discussions con- 
tinued regarding the respective rights 
of American and Japanese companies, 
under concessions and under the Open 
Door understandings and agreements, 
respecting wireless development. 

Fleet at Hawaii—The maneuvers 
engaged in by the American fleet in 
Hawaiian waters during the summer 
aroused much bitter comment from a 
section of the Japanese public, and 
in July a number of organizations 
in Japan observed the first anniver- 
sary of the American immigration 
act of 1924 as “National Humiliation 
Day.” In both countries the gov- 
ernments exerted themselves to pre- 
vent jingoistic propaganda. 

Tariff Conference Proposed.—The 
policy of the United States is in brief 
to be the revision of treaties regarded 
by the Chinese as obsolete, and was 
applied during the year just past. It 
had been provided in the Customs 
Treaty of 1923 that a tariff confer- 
ence should be convened within three 
months of the coming into force of 
the treaty for the purpose of levying 
additional tariffs of 244 per cent. on 
ordinary goods and 5 per cent. on 
luxuries; and for the abolition of 
likin, the tax on inland transport. 
France refused to ratify the treaty 
until her dispute with China, the 
“Gold Franc Case,” was settled. Au- 
gust 18, 1925, the Chinese Govern- 
ment invited the eight Powers, signa- 
tories, and the four adhering Powers, 
to send delegates to Peking for the 
conference, which met October 26, 
with members from each of the in- 

-vited states, viz., Belgium, Irance, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, the United 
States, Denmark, Norway, Peru and 


Spain, in addition to the Chinese. 
The American delegates were Silas 
Strawn of Chicago and Minister Mac- 
Murray. C. T. Wang was China’s 
chief delegate and Shen Jiu-lin, the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, presided 
over the Conference. 

Outbreak in Shanghai.—Conditions 
in China when this Conference con- 
vened were disturbing. The national- 
ist sentiment, the growth of which 
has been marked since the Great War, 
and which has been stimulated by the 
Soviet Ambassador, flamed out in 
May, 1925, at Shanghai, when foreign 
police in the International Settlement 
fired upon and killed students demon- 
strating against the shooting by the 
International Police of Chinese 
strikers in Japanese cotton mills. 
Boycotts against British and Japa- 
nese trade were declared by the mer- 
chants of Shanghai, Canton and other 
cities, and general strikes of laborers 
tied up city and household services 
and paralyzed river and ocean trans- 
portation. American interests suf- 
fered somewhat, but recovered the 
losses at the expense of Japanese and 
British competitors against whom the 
boycotts and strikes primarily were 
directed. An investigation by the 
Diplomatic Corps found that the Set- 
tlement police acted hastily. Subse- 
quently a judicial inquiry was insti- 
tuted by Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan; Chinese sentiment, 
official and private, regarded this in- 
quiry as unnecessary and Chinese co- 
operation was withheld. 

The report of the judicial commis- 
sion was published as three separate 
statements of the disagreeing commis- 
sioners. The reports of the British 
and Japanese commissioners held that 
the Shanghai police officials had acted 
properly; that of the American, 
Judge E. Finley Johnson, took the 
position that the officials had failed 
to appreciate the gravity of the situa- 
tion and to take proper measures to 
meet it. The two principal officials 
concerned resigned. 

Civil War.—The Anfu clique, in 
control at Peking since the fall of 
1924, was not well-seated and a strug- 
gle for its overthrow broke out on 
the eve of the Conference. The prin- 
cipals in the new military scene were 
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Chang Tso-lin, supertuchun of Man- 
churia, Feng Yu-hsiang, the “Chris- 
tian General,” controlling northwest 
China, and Wu Pei-fu, military gen- 
ius of the Chihli clique, influential in 
central China, with various other 
military governors. : 

Tariff Conference in Session.—In 
spite of the mixed atmosphere of na- 
tionalism and civil war, the Tariff 
Conference was able to take up and 
proceed with the agenda suggested 
by the Chinese Government. The 
agenda included the following items: 


A. Tarirr AvuToNOMY. 


1. Adoption by the Chinese Government of 
the Chinese general customs tariff. (For 
practical convenience a period is to be agreed 
upon within which to make preparations for 
the coming into force of tariff autonomy and 
the application of the Chinese general cus- 
toms tariff.) 

2. Abolition of likin. 

B. ProvistoNaL INTERIM MEASURES. 


1. Levy of an interim surtax period. 
2. Levy of a surtax on articles of luxury. 
3. Arrangements to unify the rates of 
customs duties at the land and maritime 
frontiers. 
4. Valuation of commodities. 
C. ReLatep Marters. 


1. Arrangements to ascertain the country 
of origin of imported goods or products. 
2. The depositing of customs revenues. 


Plans of Adjustment.—Three plans 
were laid before the Conference: 
(1) The Chinese plan called for the 
recognition of customs autonomy for 
China, effective January 1, 1929. For 
the interim period China suggested 
that surtaxes of 5 per cent. should be 
authorized upon ordinary goods and 
of 30 per cent. and 20 per cent. on 
A and B grade luxuries respectively. 
She, on her part, expressed the inten- 
tion of abolishing likin prior to the 
date set for the effectuation of cus- 
toms autonomy. Every item in this 
plan except the last went consider- 
ably beyond the revision specifically 
contemplated in the Customs Treaty 
of 1922. Nevertheless, both the Amer- 
icans and Japanese accepted the first 
and most important feature—customs 
autonomy, but set up as a condition 
precedent to.autonomy the abolition 
of likin. The American plan pre- 
scribed the continuance of the exist- 
ing system of customs administration 
and provided for the allocation of the 
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anticipated additional revenues to 
three purposes: (1) compensation of 
the provinces for the abolition of 
likin; (2) the refunding of unsecured 
debts; (3) the payment of adminis- 
trative expenses of the central goy- 
ernment. 

Tariff and Likin—The Chinese gov- 
ernment was opposed to the condition 
of likin abolition; consequently the 
other Conference delegations agreed 
unanimously to the unconditional ac- 
ceptance of China’s autonomy pro- 
posal. Concurrently the Chinese dele- 
gation stated the intention of its gov- 
ernment to abolish likin prior to the 
effectuation of autonomy. The two 
decisions were embodied in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

The delegates of the Powers assembled at. 
this Conference resolve to adopt the follow- 
ing proposed article relating to tariff autono- 
my with a view to incorporating it, together 
with other matters, to be hereafter agreed 
upon, in a treaty which is to be signed at 
this Conference: 

The Contracting Powers other than China 
hereby recognize China’s right to enjoy tariff 
autonomy; agree to remove the tariff re- 
strictions which are eontained in existing 
treaties between themselves respectively and 
China; and consent to the going into effect 
of the Chinese National Tariff Law on Janu- 
ary 1, 1929. 

The Government of the Republic of China 
declares that likin shall be abolished simul- 
taneously with the enforcement of the Chinese 
National Tariff Law; and further declares 
that the abolition of likin shall be effectively 
carried out by the First Day of the First 
Month of the Eighteenth Year of the Republic 
of China (January 1, 1929). 


Extra-territoriality—Pursuant to 
Resolution V of the Washington Con- 
ference, which provided for investiga- 
tion “into the present status of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction in China” and 
“Into the laws and the judicial sys- 
tem and the methods of judicial ad- 
ministration of China” with a view to 
making recommendations as to the 
reforms which might be made in order 
to justify the relinquishment of extra- 
territorial rights, the Secretary of 
State in identical notes to the twelve 
states which, with the United States, 
had signed or adhered to the Resolu- 
tion, stated that the United States 
had appointed Mr. Silas Strawn as its 
commissioner and suggested that the 
commission convene in Peking on De- 
cember 18, 1925. Prior action to that 
end had been withheld in 1922 at the 
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request of the Chinese Government, 
which considered that conditions were 
not propitious for a satisfactory con- 
clusion of the investigation, and in 
1923 and 1924, when the Chinese Gov- 
ernment informed the powers of its 
desire to have the commission begin 
its work, because of failure to secure 
unanimous consent from all the states 
concerned. On the date set for the 
commission to meet dispatches from 
Peking announced that the opening 
session of the commission had. been 
postponed on account of the inability 
of some of the delegates to reach 
Peking due to the interference with 
railway traffic resulting from the civil 
warfare. In an address of the same 
date Secretary Kellogg expressed the 
hope that the commission would be 
able to assist China to regain juris- 
diction over foreigners within her 
territory. 


CHINESE CUSTOMS CONFER- 
ENCE 


Peking Meeting. — Representatives 
of twelve nations came together at 
Peking, October 26—namely, the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Spain, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Portugal, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Peru, met at Peking at the 
invitation of the Chinese government 
to carry out the revision of the Chi- 
nese customs tariff in accordance with 
the Treaty of Washington (Arts. I- 
IV), February 6, 1922. From the 
start it was clear that, as had been 
intimated in the invitations, the pro- 
posals of China would go far beyond 
the limited “revision” contemplated 
in the Washington Treaty. Dr. Wang, 
the head of the Chinese delegation, 
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proposed at the first meeting that on 
their part the foreign powers should 
recognize China’s autonomy in respect 
to the tariff; while China on her part 
was ready to abolish the internal tax 
known as likin. 

American Plan—tTariff autonomy 
for China being approved in principle 
by the delegates of the states repre- 
sented, subject to the condition stipu- 
lated by China, the American min- 
ister, Mr. MacMurray, thereupon pre- 
sented a definite plan, to be embod- 
ied in the text of a treaty, by which 
the principle of tariff autonomy, thus 
recognized, might by successive stages 
become an accomplished fact. Chinese 
customs rates were to be forthwith 
raised to 744 per cent. on all goods, 
being the 2144 per cent. surtax con- 
templated in Art. III of the Washing- 
ton. treaty, and to 12% on certain 
luxuries. Likin and related internal 
taxes were to be abolished; and, sub- 
ject to the fulfillment by China of 
the conditions imposed, the treaty re- 
strictions upon China’s tariff should 
terminate and the Chinese national 
tariff should come into force on Jan, 
1 1929: 

Conditions—Among these proposed. 
conditions imposed were: the in- 
creased revenues resulting from tariff 
autonomy should be used for: (1) a 
compensation to the provinces for the 
abolition of likin; (2) payment of 
rebate charges; (3) refunding of un- 
secured debts; (4) administrative ex- 
penses of the Central Government. 
November 19, a _ resolution was 
adopted by the Powers that the Chi- 
nese National Tariff law was to go 
into effect Jan. 1, 1929, while China 
pledged herself that likin should be 
simultaneously abolished. 


STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
P. Myers 


Worip PEACE FOUNDATION 


BASIS 


The influence of any state upon 
general world affairs is difficult to 
estimate by objective standards. Hs- 
timation of American influence is 
still further complicated by special 


theses which the United States ap- 


plies politically and by special pos- 
tures which affect its action in some 
parts of the world. 

The influence of the United States 
in world affairs will be better appre- 
ciated if the legal position of such a 
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state internationally is recalled. 
States are “equal” as to legal eom- 
petence, but not as to physical status, 
possession of interests, influence or 
activity in the world. The formula 
now employed is to base representa- 
tion upon the extent to which states 
possess “general interests” or “spe- 
cial interests” in the business at 
hand. The principle that states “at- 
tend sessions at which questions in- 
teresting them will be “discussed is 
practiced internationally by 55 states 
in the Assembly and Council of the 
League of Nations. 

This formula is recognized con- 
tinuously in the popular distinction 
between the “great powers” and the 
“small powers,” terms which perhaps 
connote too specifically the single ele- 
ment of military ability. However, 
they may be employed for the sake 
of convenience. “Great powers” may 
vary in weight and influence among 
themselves, as was determined in the 
ratios of the Washington treaty on 
limitation of navalarmament. “Small 
powers” may on occasion exercise the 
weight or influence of a “great 
power,” chiefly by reason of the ex- 
cellence of ideas, mediatory reason- 
ableness and the quality of persons 
representing them. 


ANOMALIES 


The position of the United States 
is anomalous. It is a “great power” 
and is insistent upon that position, 
although the status is not questioned. 
But it acts on a policy of limited in- 
terests, as circumstances constrain 
a “small power” to do. Both as a 
great and as a small power it acts 
positively and negatively, both to 
do and to prevent doing. But whether 
positive or negative, its influence is 
that of a great power by reason of 
its sheer weight in the world of 
states. 

American policy is not consistent 
throughout the world. Canadian re- 
lations being exceptional, the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere 
acts in accordance with the patent 
fact of its being the sole “great 
power” in the region; its influence 
is both welcomed and_ resented, 
though not denied, while its  self- 
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restraint is not always appreciated 
or rightly interpreted. Its influence 
in Latin America decreases as those 
states participate more fully in in- 
ternational affairs. In Asia it acts 
the “great power” pursuing its own 
interests, but without the territorial 
and raw-material objectives of less 
crowded and less endowed states. To- 
ward Russia, American policy was 
uniformly friendly during the im- 
perial régime, but its opposition to 
the advertised purposes of the Soviet 
régime has been oflicially unaffected 
by developing economic relations, 
which have modified the attitude of 
other states. The United States al- 
ways insists on its conviction that 
it is different from Europe, especially 
in the two respects of governmental 
form and method of conducting its 
foreign relations. The sweep of 
democracy over Europe since the war 
has fundamentally altered the prem- 
ise on which the first conviction was 
based. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


As to the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, the ability of governments to 
make purely executive treaties with- 
out reference to parliaments or to 
keep them secret has disappeared in 
practice. It may be doubted whether 
any. state not temporarily ruled by 
a dictator is now more capable of 
making “secret treaties” than the 
United States. A real differentia- 
tion exists with regard to another 
phase of foreign relations. Europe 
has always been a territory of closely 
intertwined relations; American for- 
eign affairs have been simple. The 
European conviction that the prob- 
lems of reparation and interallied 
debt payments are related and the 
American assertion that they are not 
to be related are both typical. For 
the distinctive attitude of American 
diplomacy has always been the sepa- 
ration of problems. If the doctrine 
of American isolation has been true, 
it has consisted more in isolating 
the issues of foreign affairs than in 
isolating the country. 

Senate-——The Senate acts as a 
resistance coil to the Executive’s con- 
duct of foreign relations, rather than 
as a transformer of the public opin- 
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jon it assumes to represent. It is 
neither more responsive nor more 
responsible to the public than the 
Executive; it makes negative use of 
its constitutional right to defeat pol- 
icy by its one-third veto of treaties; 
coéperation with the Executive is 
laboriously and tardily effected and 
frequently conditioned upon legisla- 
tive rather than national interests. 
The bringing of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice to a vote, 
the delay on the Isle of Pines treaty, 
the reservations on the German 
~commercial treaty illustrate these 
characteristics of Senatorial codpera- 
tion. 

Initiative —Still another factor in 
any attempt to estimate the influence 
of the United States in world affairs is 
the almost free initiative of its citi- 
zens. American nationals do not de- 
pend on government permission to en- 
gage in enterprises abroad, nor can 
they count on it to make their case 
its’ own in any such degree as is 
common elsewhere. The influence of 
their activities on world affairs may 
be as important, though not as final, 
as that of their Government. By rea- 
son of the interests of its citizens, 
the United States has as many con- 
tacts with world affairs as any other 
state whatsoever. 

One characteristic of the American 
mind, its practicality, accounts for a 
large part of its influence, whether 
exerted officially or unofficially. 

The foregoing considerations mili- 
tate against the influence of the 
United States being exerted to its 
full potential scope. American in- 
fluence in current international af- 
fairs-depends, first, upon whether the 
President finds it possible to partici- 
pate in a given negotiation by demon- 
strating a special interest therein; 
secondly, upon whether the matter 
can be left to private initiative; 
thirdly, upon the part of the world 
concerned or even the locus of the 
negotiation. 


SHARE IN REHABILITATION 


The Washington Government was a 
full party to the Paris Peace Con- 
- ference, in which it acted as a power 
of general interests. It did not ratify 
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the treaty of Versailles or the other 
peace treaties. Instead, it negotiated 
“treaties restoring friendly relations” 
with its ex-enemies, treaties which 
were schedules to the Paris treaties. 
In this step, was a sharp reversion 
to a policy pursuing special inter- 
ests, limited and _ definite. This 
was a very effective posture. Dur- 
ing 1925, it approached futility and 
increasingly free participation oc- 
curred. 

The American citizen who is abroad 
because of special qualifications for 
a specific task has added greatly to 
national prestige. Jeremiah Smith, 
Jr., in Hungary, Charles P. Howland 
in the Greek Refugee Settlement 
Commission, Arthur C. Millspaugh in 
Persia, S. Parker Gilbert and Joseph 
EB. Sterrett at Berlin, Walter P. 
Cook at Paris, E. W. Kemmerer at 
Santiago de Chile have done or are 
doing notable work, all in the finan- 
cial field. Their weight in affairs is 
not duplicated in any other field and 
in most instances their value to the 
reputation of the United States is not 
due to any attitude of their own Gov- 
ernment. “The delegation of the citi- 
zen-of-the-United-States member of 
the Reparation Commission by virtue 
of the inter-allied agreement of Au- 
gust 30, 1924,” plays an appreciated 
part; the “unofficial observer” of the 
Department of State on the Repara- 
tion Commission is tolerated. 


COMMERCE 


In the field of commerce the Gov- 
ernment is more aggressive than its 
citizens. The urge to enter the for- 
eign market is to a considerable de- 
gree inspired from Washington. On 
the other hand, initiative is entirely 
left to the trader. Nor does trade 
necessarily follow governmental pol- 
icy. American trade with Soviet 
Russia in 1925 increased relatively 
more rapidly than that of other coun- 
tries. Trade, however, does not par- 
ticularly increase the prestige of the 
United States. The immense internal 
market makes American external 
trade very small proportionately, 
while both the tariff and the high 
dollar cause the foreigner to limit it 
to essential raw materials and exclu- 
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sive manufactures. American for- 
eign commerce, more than any other, 
is based on the necessities of the 
buyer rather than the common ele- 
ment of mutual advantage. As a 
consequence, American foreign trade 
policy is less sensitive and less elastic 
than that of most countries. This 
circumstance during 1925, a year in 
which the world made notable strides 
toward “normalcy,” resulted in clear 
indications that other countries, espe- 
cially in Europe, foresee the possibil- 
ity of developing their mutual trade 
independently of American offerings. 
Only in the Far East do they prefer 
to trade with Americans rather than 
others. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


During 1925 the United States 
Government has maintained a less 
negative attitude toward the League 
of Nations than in the past. On the 
other hand, the negative attitude had 
ceased to be effective. Technically 
speaking, the United States is not 
represented on any League commis- 
sion; but government officials are 
members of several, some of whom 
are active Foreign Service officers. 
However, in almost every activity at 
Geneva are American citizens, con- 
tributing to action which states other 
than their own deem worth while. 
The largest contributions of private 
funds to specific League activities 
have come from America. 

The negative influence which the 
United States exercised for several 
years over the plans of the Assembly 
and Council of the League of Nations 
has ceased. They did not act in the 
hope that the United States might 
itself act, they postponed decisions 
in expectation that the United States 
would consent to participate. In 
1925 the League states made a prac- 
tice of taking decisions regardless of 
whether the United States had or 
had not expressed its opinion or de- 
cided the question of its participa- 
tion. Repeated suggestions that the 
United States might call an arma- 
ment conference have not halted 
the continuous Geneva program for 
ee agreement on that prob- 
em. 
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CONFERENCES 


The United States delegation with- 
drew from the Second Opium Con- 
ference on the ground that its deci- 


sions were not sufficiently funda- 
mental. Undoubtedly the American 
attitude resulted in more _ being 


agreed to than otherwise would have. 
The American argument was that 
the international agreement was not 
worthy of signing because it did not 
go beyond its existing national legis- 
lation. The foreign attitude is that 
the United States jeopardized the 
success of reforms representing a con- 
siderable advance in international 
practice and refused to accept this 
improvement because its full program 
was not adopted. 

In the Conference on International 
Trade in Arms, Munitions and Im- 
plements of War, the American dele- 
gation took a normal part. Foreign 
doubts exist, however, whether the 
Government will be able to ratify 
the convention. In any case, they 
regard the United States as largely 
responsible for the lack of control 
over this trade since the war. 

In the Conference on the Chinese 
Customs Tariff, the United States 
proposal was the basis of discussion, 
the actual decisions reached up to 
December 1, however, being on points 
commen to all the proposals. 


INDIRECT INFLUENCES 


Influence of the United States in 
Europe has been carefully circum- 
scribed and exerted passively rather 
than actively. In December, 1922, 
Chancellor Cuno of Germany «made 
to France, through the Department 
of State of the United States, a peace 
proposal which was the forerunner of 
the “security” project of February 9, 
1925. In 1922 the idea was that the 
United States act as a sort of stake- 
holder of the agreement to be reached. 
The Secretary of State declined to 
transmit the proposal to the Poincaré 
Government of France. The original 
1925 suggestion contained a clause 
contemplating the United States as 
guaranteeing trustee. The suggestion 
was not formally communicated and 
the United States itself took no step 
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to have any relation to Locarno. The 
American policy of limited interests 
thus left that conference entirely un- 
influenced by Washington. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


Economie consequences of the war 
have made the United States the 
principal reservoir of capital and the 
excessive gold supply here has ren- 
dered desirable the establishment of 
credits against it. The relation or 
the Government to the investment of 
capital abroad is a limited one; it 
is assumed to have a bearing upon 
foreign relations. The Department 
of State, the Treasury and the De- 
partment of Commerce have no legal 
supervision over the flotation of for- 
eign loans on the American market, 
either for public or private purposes. 
But the Government does not let the 
financiers alone in their field. The 
Department of State regards flota- 
tions as a matter of public concern, 
“in view of the possible national in- 
terests involved.” It expects to be 
afforded an opportunity to indicate 
whether it desires to raise objections 
to particular transactions, but it 
“vill not pass upon the merits of for- 
eign loans as business propositions, 
nor assume any responsibility what- 
ever in connection with loan trans- 
actions.” * 

This policy is not only a very deli- 
eate one to pursue but it invites 
rather than allays a disposition to 
misunderstanding or misinterpreta- 
tion. Such statements of action 
under it as have been made indicate 
that the United States Government 
has considered the political and eco- 
nomic effect of loans upon mutual re- 
lations; has discouraged loans for 
armament purposes; has objected to 
public loans “for unproductive pur- 
poses” to governments whose debts to 
the United States Government have 
been unfunded; has discouraged the 
development of “economic exploita- 
tion,” and has objected to the monop- 

.olization of products consumed by 
the United States. The policy has 
* “Plotation of Foreign Loans,’’ State De- 

partment communiqué, March 3, 1922; “The 

Department of State and Foreign Loans,’’ ad- 

“adress of Arthur N. Young at Williamstown, 

August 26, 1925. 
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been the subject of much narrow 
criticism and defenses of it have too 
often assumed it represented virtues 
not involved. But, taking it all in 
all, it has beneficially increased the 
influence of American finance abroad. 
Without exception, borrowers and 
lenders have been better friends after 
than before the loans were made. 
Justice lies in a balance of interests, 
and true progress in keeping the 
channels of friendship open for de- 
velopment. 

During 1925 the United States 
Treasury has made debt funding 
agreements with the Governments of 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, 
Italy, Latvia and Rumania. If the 
Congress accepts the relaxations from 
the British terms included in some 
of them, the United States will, in 
the judgment of many capable Ameri- 
cans, have confirmed a wise step. The 
debt policy has created an impression 
abroad which is not defined there as 
“helpfulness.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


The position of the United States 
in Latin America has on the whole 
improved. The old Tacna-Arica dis- 
pute was arbitrated by the President, 
who appointed the head of the plebis- 
citary commission. Peru twice pro- 
tested the terms of the award, and 
Chile by no means made the work 
of the commission easier. However, 
those moves were in the nature of 
things and have not permanently af- 
fected relations with the United 
States. The withdrawal of marines 
in August from Managua, Nicaragua, 
on six-months’ notice was prefaced 
by a refusal to continue them longer 
in a place where they had already 
remained 13 years. Secretary of 
States Kellogg in a public statement 
in June made a sharp attack on the 
Mexican Government, which retorted 
in like terms. Apparently, opinion in 
the United States did not ratify the 
judgment of the Secretary of State 
in originating the passage at arms. 
The incident, interpreted in Spanish 
speaking America in its worst light, 
contributed to a feeling of distrust 
against the United States outside of 
Latin American governmental circles. 
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The year may be said to have left 
the position of the United States 
about what it was in Latin America, 
which remains suspicious of Ameri- 
ean Caribbean policy and action, and 
does not appreciate having the Mon- 
roe doctrine interpreted solely by the 
Washington Government. 


FAR EAST 


In the Far East the influence of the 
United States was at its highest. The 
Japanese Government has not for- 
gotten that the President and the 
Secretary of State were unfavorable 
to the passage of the immigration 
exclusion law, and has gone out of 
its way to avoid treading on Ameri- 
can susceptibilities; for instance, the 
extraordinary homage paid to the 
memory of Ambassador Bancroft. 
Official relations with Japan are on 
a much better basis than popular re- 
lations, which are controlled by Tokyo 
and uncontrolled by Washington. 

The position of the United States 
in China remains curious. Though 
the Washington Government benefits 
from every foreign advantage secured 
from the Peking Government, except 
territorial enclaves, both countries 
have always assumed that they were 
close friends. The Chinese authori- 
ties maintain most grateful relations 
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with the American. The national of 
the United States is not, however, as} 
popular among the Chinese people as} 
he has been, but that is doubtless, 
temporary and due to division of 
opinion respecting Chinese aspira-| 
tions, which will disappear when | 
tariff autonomy, etc., are settled. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


The real influence of the United 
States in 1925 has been economical 
and financial. It has been most ef- 
fective in Germany, which has stead- 
ily replenished its capital from 
United States supplies. The economic 
field is the only one in which the 
United States has participated freely 
in world affairs. In view of the im- 
poverished condition resulting from 
the World War, the emphasis has un- 
doubtedly been correct. Active co- 
operation in other fields has been 
casual. The President in his annual 
message of December 7, said: “The 
example of this attitude has not been 
without its influence upon other coun- 
tries.” The attitude referred to is 
the seeking of “better understandings 
through conference and exchange of — 
views” and the “gradual elimination - 
of disputes.” In those matters few 
other countries would admit that 
their inspiration came from America. 


THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


By Wiut1aAM M. ScHUYLER 
Eprror, INstriruTE BUREAU oF RECORDS, 1925 


Objects.—The fifth annual session 
of the Institute of Politics was held 
at Williams College in Williamstown, 
Mass., July 23 to August 22. To 
avoid misconception Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield; President of Williams Col- 
lege and Chairman of the Institute of 
Politics, deemed it desirable that the 
purposes of the Institute should be 
restated. In the opening address at 
the inauguration ceremony in Chapin 
Hall on July 24 President Garfield, 
among other things, said: 

“The object of the Institute of Poli- 
tics is enlightenment. ...In_ the 
midst of the chaos of things, of the 
triumphant overwhelming burden of 
success, western civilization needs en- 


lightenment. It needs a new revo- 
lution of those impelling forces which 
drove God’s creatures up out of the 
sea upon the land, out of the trees 
into the fields, out of mere brute 
strength into intellectual power. We 
of the western world have separated 
ourselves too far from those of the 
East. Neither East nor West can 
stand alone. Together they may save 
the world, utilizing western strength 
and eastern vision. 

“But these things cannot be real-. 
ized unless first we understand one 
another. Understanding is a condi- 
tion precedent to enlightenment. 
Therefore, the Institute of Politics 
seeks to bring together in this place 
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those who, believing in the vision, 
seek to understand one another, and 
if possible to trace to their begin- 
nings those experiences and influences 
that have created present conditions. 
We are not seeking to inform mem- 
bers for their own sakes but in the 
interest of the common welfare. For 
this reason the Institute offers no 
certificate of graduation though the 
members get much by attendance; 
they are invited to attend not that 
they may get, but that they may 
give—give freely of their store of 
knowledge and experience to the end 
that public opinion may be informed 
and enlightened. The object of the 
Institute is humanistic. We are more 
interested in promoting the welfare 
of mankind than in conserving its 
possessions; yet we recognize that the 
things men possess are useful and 
necessary to their well being—even 
to their spiritual progress. 

“During the first session of the In- 
stitute (1921) there were many who 
failed to understand why our con- 
ferences stopped short of action. 
What is the use of discussing ideas, 
of exchanging information if we are 
to do nothing? Why not at least 
adopt a resolution, declare a purpose? 
. .. We are seeking primarily to in- 
form ourselves, not to convince 
others; to see each with his own eye 
below the restless surface of human 
desires into the depths of human 
meeds. «= - 

“Conferences like this and the 
many others that are now heid in 
this country and throughout the 
world for the purpose of enlightening 
public opinion are assemblies prece- 
dent to the official parliaments of 
nations and because they are unoffi- 
cial, because they do not attempt to 
frame programs or adopt resolutions, 
because in short they are places of 
confidence and good will, there come 
to them without fear of embarrass- 
ment officials from foreign countries 
and from the departments of our own 
government, officials who, speaking in 
their private capacities, contribute in 


“most important ways to the under- 


standing of the members of the Insti- 

tute, to the enlightenment of the citi- 

zenship of our country.” 
Attendance—Tlhe registration at 


this year’s session of the Institute 
was substantially heavier than that 
of any previous year. The total num- 
ber of persons engaged in the work 
of the Institute, whether as fully 
qualified members or as assistants in 
the various round tables and confer- 
ences and in the Bureau of Records, 
was 317 of whom 181 were active 
members and 51 were associate mem- 
bers. This distinction in membership 
was made to solve the difficulties of 
those who wished to reside at Wil- 
liamstown during the session of the 
Institute in order that they might 
enjoy the privilege of attending the 
evening lectures and general confer: 
ences without obligating themselves 
to participate in the actual discus- 
sions. This distinction also relieved 
the Institute authorities of the obli- 
gation of providing quarters for the 
less active members of the Institute. 

Lectures.—The program called for 
lectures in Chapin Hall practically 
every week-day evening. The lec- 
turers resident in Williamstown 
throughout the session were Count 
Antonio Cippico, Italian Senator and 
staunch supporter of Mussolini, whose 
topic was the Mediterranean Area 
and Italy; M. Robert Masson of 
France, a Director and practically 
the manager of the Crédit Lyonnais, 
who spoke on the Peace Problems of 
France; and Dr. William E. Rappard 
of Switzerland, a member of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations, who chose as the 
subject of his series of lectures “In- 
ternational Relations as Viewed from 
Geneva.” In addition to these three 
lecturers, each of whom spoke two or 
three times each week, there was 
Count Skrzynski, the foreign Minister 
of Poland, who arrived in this coun- 
try on July 14, and after conferring 
with President Coolidge at Swamp- 
scot and subsequently visiting New 
York and Washington, went to Wil- 
liamstown, where he delivered a lec- 
ture before the Institute on the eve- 
ning of July 30. Count Skrzynski’s ad- 
dress was on the subject of America 
and Polish Democracy, in which he 
reviewed some of the critical post- 
war problems of Poland. M. Felix 
Valyi, a native of Hungary now re- 
siding in Paris, formerly editor of 
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the Revue Internationale Politique, 
gave a lecture on the evening of 
August 10 on the subject of “The 
Spirit of Asia and Asiatic History.” 

Round Tables.—The closed Round 
Table conferences comprised the fol- 
lowing general topies: Agriculture 
and Population Increase, conducted 
by Professor Edward M. East of the 
Chair of Plant Morphology at Har- 
vard University; the Economic Re- 
covery of Europe, by Professor Edwin 
F. Gay of Harvard University; Min- 
eral Resources as a New Environ- 
mental Factor in World Affairs, by 
Professor Charles K. Leith of the 
University of Wisconsin; Limitation 
of Armaments, by Major General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, who was the Chief 
of Operations on the British General 
Staff during the War and known in 
intellectual circles on this side of the 
Atlantic as the author of the Life of 
General Robert H. Lee; International 
Justice, by Professor Jesse 8S. Reeves 
of the University of Michigan; Out- 
standing Problems in Inter-American 
Relations, by Dr. Leo 8. Rowe, Di- 
rector-General of the Pan-American 
Union; Some Political Problems in 
Contemporary Europe, by Professor 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and The Mediterra- 
nean Area (with special reference to 
the relations between the European 
powers and the Arabic speaking peo- 
ples), by Professor Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee of London (Eng.) University. In 
addition to the Round Table confer- 
ences two general conferences were 
arranged for, the first dealing with 
the subject of the Recent Foreign Pol- 
icy of the United States, conducted 
by Professor George H. Blakeslee of 
Clark University, and the second, The 
British Commonwealth, conducted by 
Lionel Curtis of Great Britain, who 
is regarded as the spokesman for Eng- 
lish thought in the movement for a 
Commonwealth of Nations. Mr. Cur- 
tis, who is a Fellow of All-Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Editor of the Round 
Table Magazine, was one of the 
founders and now serves in the ca- 
pacity of honorary secretary of the 
British Institute of International Af- 
fairs, an organization which in some 
respects is similar to the Institute of 
Polities. i 
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Open Conferences.—There_ were 
also several informal or specially ar- 
ranged open conferences at which 
many of the controversial questions 
of the day were presented for free) 
discussion. In the first week of the} 
Institute’s session William R. Castle, | 
Jr., Chief of the Division of Western 
European Affairs, Department of) 
State, summarized the policy of the) 
Administration of President Coolidge | 
towards Europe. He stated that this 
Government would insist upon the | 
funding of all war debts, but that un- 
der no circumstances would it play 
the role of “Shylock.” Mr. Castle 
expressed the aim of American policy 
toward Europe as “helpfulness with- 
out impertinent interference, codpera- 
tion without entanglement, avoidance 
of policies which cannot be fulfilled 
and scrupulous fulfillment of engage- 
ments.” Prefacing his remark by 
stating that he was ready to applaud | 
any good thing which comes out of | 
the League of Nations, Mr. Castle 
said of the World Court that “it ap- 
proaches the ideal toward which the 
policy of this country has always 
worked.” 

Japan—Addressing his Round Ta- 
ble on Mineral Resources in World 
Affairs, Professor Leith took occasion 
to dispel some of the illusions con- 
cerning Japan as a formidable world 
power. “Japan,” he said, “is woe- 
fully weak in the main sinew of war 
—steel—and knows it.” He pointed 
out that it would be scarcely possible 
for Japan, even if she could get a 
supply of steel in the Philippines or 
in China or elsewhere, to maintain a 
huge steel plant merely for war pur- 
poses. He emphasized the fact that 
the consuming capacity of Japan for 
steel products is so small that she 
could not support a large industry in 
time of peace. 

Limitation of Armaments.—Con- 
siderable controversy arose in the 
Round Table of General Maurice, 
which dealt with the Limitation of 
Armaments. General Maurice insist- 
ed that Europe as a whole was just 
as much of an armed camp now as 
it was before the war. He attributed 
this fact to the fear which nations 
in Europe entertain for each other. 
That this was not to be interpreted 
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as a likely cause for war in the near 
future General Maurice indicated 
when he said that it was “extremely 
improbable that there would be a 
general European war within the next 
twenty years.” The only barrier to 
such a conflict which he was prepared 
to cite was the general desire in Eu- 
rope to avoid another war, a desire 
which possibly may be said to have 
become vocalized in the more recent 
Locarno Pact. Admiral Huse of the 
United States Navy declared that 
there was no point in discussing limi- 
tation of armaments so long as there 
were many economic causes for con- 
flict. The subject of General Mau- 
rice’s Round Table proved in fact to 
be one of the most controversial 
topics discussed at Williamstown, but 
it served to emphasize the principle 
note sounded at the Institute, which 
was the desire of all peoples and all 
nations to maintain peace or at any 
rate to seek the means for maintain- 
ing peace. 

Population and Immigration —The 
population and immigration question 
engaged much of the interest of the 
members and the leaders of the In- 
stitute. An episode arising out of 
this interest was the spirited issue 
which arose between Count Cippico 
and Professor East concerning the so- 
lution of Italy’s excess population 
problem. Count Cippico drew the fire 
of Professor East’s criticism by stat- 
ing that one of two things must be 
done to help Italy provide for her 
excess population: that colonial ter- 
ritories should be given to Italy 
where her people can settle under the 
Italian flag, or that in foreign and 


thinly populated countries Italian 
emigrants must be grouped together 
and remain Italian citizens. Profes- 
sor Hast in effect held that the world 
was under no such obligation to Italy, 
contending that the solution lay in 
the exercise of birth control. Pro- 
fessor East used such vigorous lan- 
guage in driving home his point that 
Count Cippico was offended and de- 
clined to discuss the matter with him. 
Dr. Garfield also took cognizance of 
the incident to the extent of defend- 
ing the Italian immigrant in this 
country, his usefulness, ete., as a la- 
borer and a farmer. In some quarters 
Dr. Garfield’s observations were inter- 
preted as a rebuke to Professor East. 

Endowment.—Taken as a whole the 
fifth annual session of the Institute 
was marked by the utmost harmony 
and a most fruitful interchange of 
views between a widely diverse group 
of spokesmen. The usefulness of the 
Institute in fact was so clearly dem- 
onstrated that immediately following 
its close preparations were begun to 
raise $1,000,000, to be used as a per- 
manent endowment for the Institute. 
Heretofore the Institute has been sup- 
ported from year to year mainly by 
individual support. This year that 
support was derived from Bernard M. 
Baruch, the Carnegie Foundation and 
the General Educational Board. 
Plans were still in the making for 
this undertaking when the _ year 
closed. The Institute had already 
been provided for financially for an- 
other two years. It is expected that- 
the endowment enterprise will be 
well developed before the next session 
of the Institute. 
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By ParKxer T. Moon 
PROFESSOR AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ee 


Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, “The 
Far East” (Nov., 1925.)—A sym- 
posium including important papers 
on a variety of phases of Far East- 
ern politics, commerce and finance, 
education and social problems. 

Bartsett, W. R.—The United States 
and the System of Mandates. IN, Nees 


Carnegie Endowment, 1925; *In- 
ternat. Conciliation Series, No. 213. 
Betmont, Perry.—National Isolation 
an Illusion. Putnam’s, 1925. 
Elaborate historical argument 
against the doctrine of isolation. 
BLAKESLEE, George H.—The Kecent 
Foreign Policy of the United 
States. Abingdon Press, 1925. In- 
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structive lectures on relations with 
Europe, Latin America, Asia, and 
on other topics. 

Burtt, R. L.—The 
Opium Conferences. Boston, World 
Peace Foundation, 1925. Well -doc- 
umented handbook ‘on a problem in 
which the United States have been 
actively concerned. 

Burtt, R. L.—IJnternational Rela- 
tions. N. Y., Holt, 1925. General 
study of fundamental factors in in- 
ternational relations; much on 
American policy. 

The China Year Book, 1925.—Remark- 
able and authoritative compilation 
of the most useful data in many 
fields. 

CLARKE, John H.—America and 
World Peace. N. Y., Holt, 1925. 
Argument for American participa- 
tion in the League, by a former 
justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Codification of American Interna- 
ational Law. Wash., Pan-American 
Union, 1925. Projects submitted 
to the Governing Board of the 
Union. 


International 


Cotyrer, W. T.—Americanism, a 
World Menace. London, Labour 
Publishing Co., 1925.  Vitriolic, 


radical criticism of American poli- 
cies. 

CULBERTSON, William S.—ZInterna- 
tional Hconomice Policies. Apple- 
ton, 1925. By a former chairman 
of tariff commission, surveying par- 
ticularly the interests of the United 
States. 

Current History—Monthly summary 
of events in the Far East. 

Dawes, Rufus C.—The Dawes Plan 
in the Making. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1925. 

DENNETT, Tyler.—Roosevelt and the 
Russo-Japanese War. Doubleday, 


1925. Utilizing Roosevelt’s private 
papers. 
Diplomatic Relations between the 


United States and Japan, 1908- 
1924. N. Y., Carnegie Endowment, 


1925; International Conciliation, 
No. 211. 
Farrcuirp, H. P.—Immigration, a 


World Problem and Its American 
Significance. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1925. 

FENWICK, C. G.—International Law. 
N. Y., Century, 1924. A compre- 
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hensive study, giving the technical 
background of negotiations and 
treaty-making. 

HARRIMAN, Edward A.—The Consti- 
tution at the Cross-Roads. Doran, 
1925. Studies the League as a 
superstate, showing relation of 
Covenant to U. S. Constitution. 

HEnprick, Burton J.—Life and Let-. 
ters of Walter H. Page. Vol 3.\ 
Doubleday, 1925. Letters to Wil- 
son throw more light on the war pe- 
riod. 

Hopeson, James G.—Recognition of 
Soviet Russia. H. W. Wilson, 1925. 
Reprints articles on this contro 
versial question. 

Hupson, Manley O.—The Advisory 
Opinions of the Permanent Court | 
of International Justice. N. Y., 
Carnegie Endowment, 1925. Inter- 
national Conciliation, No. 214. 
Brief but admirable analysis and 
discussion. 

Hupson, Manley 0.—The Permanent 
Court of International Justice and 
the Question of American Partici- 
pation. Harvard Univ. Press, 1925. 
Standard history of the Court, and 
judicious discussion of its signifi- 
cance. 

Huecuers, Charles Evans.—The Path: 
way of Peace. Harper, 1925. Im. 
portant addresses on foreign policy. 

Institute of Pacific Relations. 1925 
Addresses and reports given at the 
Honolulu conference on the Pacific 

The Japan Year Book, 1924-1925.— 
Much valuable data. 

KeLtor, Frances, and Hatvany, A— 
The United States and the Inter- 
national Oowrt. Less competent 
than Hudson’s work; advocates 
drastic reservations if U. S. accepts 
the Court. 

Lay, Tracy H—The Foreign Service 
of the United States. Prentice-Hall, 
1925. Authoritative history and 
discussion by an experienced con- 
sul-general with access to official 
sources. 

Lover, Henry Cabot.—The Senate and 
the League of Nations. N. Y., 
Scribner’s, 1925. The late Sen- 
ator’s own story of the fight against 
the Treaty. 

Nearine, Scott, and Freeman, 
Joseph.— Dollar Diplomacy, a 
Study in American Imperialism. 
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N. Y., Huebsch, 1925.. Well docu- 
mented and generally temperate, 
but decidedly biased. 

Pace, Kirby.—An American Peace 
Policy. Doran, 1925. 

Rippy, J. F.—The United States and 


Mexico. N. Y., Knopf, announced 
for 1925. 
Root, Elihu.u—Men and _ Policies. 


Ed. by Robert Bacon and James 
Brown Scott. Harvard Univ. Press, 
1925. Collected essays and ad- 
dresses, including international af- 
fairs. 

Scott, James Brown.—Elihu Root’s 


Services to International Law. 
N. Y., Carnegie Endowment, 1925; 
Internat. Conciliation, No. 207. 


Estimate by an eminent authority. 

Selections from the Correspondence of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. N. Y., Scribner’s, 
1925. Interesting source material. 

SHOTWELL, James T.—Plans and 
Protocols to End War. N. Y., 
Carnegie Endowment, 1925; Inter- 
nat. Conciliation, No. 208. Brief, 
but valuable. 

SoresHIMA, Count, and Kuo, P. W.— 
Oriental Interpretations of the Far 


Hastern Problem. Chicago, Univ. 
Press. Of considerable value fon 
the divergent Oriental points of 
view represented. 

UcGartTEe, Manuel.—The Destiny of a 
Continent. Translated from Span- 
ish by C. A. Phillips. Ed. by J. 
F. Rippy. N. Y., Knopf, 1925, In- 
teresting for Latin-American views. 

The Umted States and the Dawes 
Annuities. N. Y., Carnegie Endow- 
ment, 1925; Internat. Conciliation, 
No. 209. 

WiLLoucHBy, W. W.—Opium as an 
International Problem. Balt., Johns 
Hopkins Press. Detailed and docu- 
mented account of the two recent 
opium conferences at Geneva. 

WoopuErAD, H. G. W., and others.— 
Occidental Interpretations of the 
Far Eastern Problem. Chicago, 
Univ. Press. Essentially the treaty- , 
port objections to treaty revision in 
China. 

The Yearbook of the League of Na- 
tions, 1925. Boston, World Peace 
Foundation, 1925. Reference man- 
ual on the League, containing sec- 
tion on American codperation with 
League activities. 
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CITIZENSHIP AND PERSONAL RIGHTS 


CITIZENSHIP AND NATURALIZATION LAWS 


By Ricuarp M. Fiournoy, Jr. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


In this article the words “citizen” 
and “national” and the words “citi- 
zenship” and “nationality,” referring 
to the relationship of the individual 
to the state, will be used interchange- 
ably as being synonymous. 

Citizenship Problem.—During the 
past two decades, because of the vast 
influx of aliens into the United States, 
the nationality problem, including 
questions relating to immigration, 
naturalization and expatriation, has 
been more and more engaging the at- 
tention of thoughtful men and women, 
in and out of the Government, who 
are solicitous of the future character 
and welfare of this country. It has 
come to be realized that the material 
of which the citizenship of the coun- 
try is made is a matter of far greater 
importance than certain economic 
problems which have so largely oecu- 
pied public attention in past years. 
Tarifis and railroad rates may he 
changed over night, but this is not 
true of the citizenship of the coun- 
try. The effects of the very liberal 
immigration laws of past years will 
be felt through untold generations. 
It may be said without exaggeration 
that the citizenship problem ig the 
chief political problem before this 
country at the present day. It is com- 
ing to be realized that the immigra- 
tion problem should be considered 
more and more with regard to the 
ultimate political and social good of 
the country, rather than with regard 


to immediate economic demands. The 
general interest in the subject is in- 
dicated, not only by discussion in 
newspapers and magazines, but also 
by Acts of Congress and decisions of 
courts. 


CHANGES IN THE NATURALI- 
ZATION LAWS 


Acts of 1906 and 1907._In the 
years 1906 and 1907 questions con- 
cerning naturalization and expatria- 
tion and the citizenship of married — 
women and children born abroad of 
American citizens engaged the atten- 
tion of Congress, with the result that 
two very useful statutes were passed, 
namely, the Naturalization Act of 
June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. Pt. I, 596), 
and the Citizenship Act of March 2, 
1907 (34 Stat. Pt. I, 1228). 

The principal objects of the Nat- 
uralization Act were to bring about 
more uniformity and greater strict- 
ness in the naturalization process and 
to enable the executive branch of the 
Government to supervise naturaliza- 
tion to some extent through a new 
agency, the Bureau of Naturalization, 
in which complete records of naturali- 
zation are kept. Naturalization con- 
tinued to be a judicial process, how- 
ever, although agents of the Bureau 
of Naturalization known as Naturali- 
zation Examiners can appear before 
the courts and oppose the admission 
to citizenship of individuals who ap- 
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pear to be inadmissible under the 
law. 

Proposed Administrative Process. 
—The Naturalization Act.of 1906 has 
been yery beneficial, not only by pre- 
venting the admission to citizenship, 
through fraud, on the part of the 
aliens or carelessness on the part of 
the courts, of persons not entitled 
thereto, but also by furnishing the 
executive branch of the Government 
with data concerning naturalization 
which will be of great value in shap- 
ing future legislation. However, the 
law is not perfect. 

Suggested Amendment.—The Com- 
missioner of Naturalization, Mr. Ray- 
mond F. Crist, in his annual report 
to the Secretary of Labor for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925 (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 10 cents per copy), recommends 
various amendments, one of which is 
of a radical character. On page 27 
of the report he says: 


It is recommended that naturalization be 
made an administrative function instead of a 
judicial one, with the right of appeal to the 
appropriate United States court after an ad- 
ministrative review of an adverse decision in 
the Bureau of Naturalization. 


With regard to this same matter 
the Commissioner, on page 23 of the 
report, makes the following observa- 
tions: 


The recommendation for administrative 
courts has been urged for years by both Fed- 
eral and State judges who have conferred the 
largest number of naturalizations, and who 
feel that the present system does not afford 
the dignity that should be given this most 
important of subjects. 

With proper compensation there is no 
doubt that as highly patriotic and capable 
citizens could be found to sit as naturaliza- 
tion judges in administrative courts as now 
occupy other positions of equal trust and 
responsibility. As specialists in the natural- 
ization law, the conclusion that they would 
render better service is in no sense a reflec- 
tion upon the judiciary. 


Naturalization Through Courts.— 
Since the passage of the first nat- 
uralization law (Act of March 26, 
1790, I Stat. at L. 103), naturaliza- 
tion has been conferred by the courts. 
Probably this function was placed 
upon the courts not because it was 
believed that the act of conferring 
citizenship upon an alien is in its 
nature a judicial act, but for the 
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simple reason that there were no 
executive agencies scattered through- 
out the country which were fitted for 
this important task and the creation 
of special naturalization offices was 
considered too expensive. The courts 
have held that decrees of naturaliza- 
tion are “judgments” of the courts. 
(Spratt v. Spratt, 4 Peters 393; Van 
Dyne on Naturalization, p. 10, and 
cases cited). 


Administrative Character. — How- 
ever, although naturalizaticn may be 
in form a judicial function, it is es- 
sentially an administrative act. The 
court does not decide that the peti- 
tioner, by doing certain things, has 
become a citizen of the United States; 
it confers citizenship upon him, after 
being satisfied that he has met the 
legal requirements. This question was 
considered by the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan in a recent case re- 
lating to the right under the law to 
cancel the certificate of naturaliza- 
tion of one John Mohammed Ah, a 
native of India who alleged that he 
was of Arabian ancestry, upon the 
ground that he was not a “white per- 
son,” within the meaning of the nat- 
uralization law (Section 2169, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States). 
Judge Tuttle, in rendering the opin- 
ion holding that the certificate of 
naturalization should be canceled, 
made the following observations: 


It is urged on behalf of the defendant 
that the question whether he is entitled to 
citizenship was conclusively decided in his 
favor by the action of this court in granting 
him his certificate of citizenship in the 
naturalization proceedings already referred to, 
and that such question is therefore res judi- 
cata, and cannot be raised by the government 
in the present proceeding. This contention 
cannot be sustained. It is now settled law 
that the statutory naturalization proceeding 
by which an alien seeks the privilege of citi- 
zenship is not a judicial adversary proceeding 
in any true legal sense, and that an order 
directing the issuance of a certificate of citi- 
zenship in such naturalization proceeding is, 
in essence, not a judgment rendered by a 
court in a pending suit between adverse 
parties, and as such final and binding upon 
said parties as to all matters involved in the 
suit and decided by the judgment, but is 
merely a grant, in special proceedings au- 
thorized by Congress, of a political privilege 
conferred by the government upon the peti- 
tioning alien purely as a gratuity, and sub- 
ject to whatever terms and conditions Con- 
gress may impose therein, including the right 
of the government to insist upon a cancella- 
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‘ion of such certificate, if found to have been 
illegally procured. Johannessen v. United 
States, 225 U. S. 227, 32 S. Ct. 613, 56 L. 
Ed. 1066; United States v.. Ness, 245 U. S. 
319, 38 S, Ct. 118, 62 L. Ed. 321. (United 
States v. Ali, 7 Fed. (2nd) 728, 730.) 

In New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and other centers of 
alien population the judges of the 
courts which are now burdened with 
the task of naturalization of aliens 
would, no doubt, be greatly pleased 
if Congress should relieve them of 
this burden, so remotely related to 
their normal functions, and place it 
upon officers specially created and 
fitted for the work. Whether such of- 
fices should in form be ‘“administra- 
tive courts” or executive bureaus is, 
perhaps, not of great importance. 
The fact that some of the courts 
sometimes grant naturalization to 
hundreds of aliens in a single day 
seems to show that the proposed 
change is urgently needed. 

Naturalization Examiners.—It ap- 
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pears from the Commissioner’s report 
that the Naturalization Examiners 
are already doing a large part of the | 
work relating to naturalization, in- | 
cluding the preparation of the papers | 
and examination of the petitioners 
and that many of the courts rely 
upon their recommendations to a very 
great extent in deciding whether to 
grant or whether to withhold nat- 
uralization. (See pages 17-18 of the 
Report. ) 

Qualification in English_—Another 
interesting recommendation of the 
Commissioner is that every alien ap- 
plying for naturalization should be 
required not only to speak and write 
in the English language, as at pres- 
ent, but also “to read and discuss in 
the English language any suitable 
article from a newspaper and to evi- 
dence a knowledge of the institutions 
of the Government to the satisfaction 
of the naturalization examiner prior 
to petitioning.” (Report, p. 26.) 


DUAL NATIONALITY 


By Ricuarp M. FiLournoy, JR. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


STATUS 


Dual nationality or double citizen- 
ship, may exist in the case of a per- 
son born in one country of parents 
who are nationals of another coun- 
try. Under the jus soli he may be 
claimed as a national of the country 
of his birth, but under the jus san- 
guinus he may likewise be claimed 
as a national of the country of his 
parents’ nationality. It has frequent- 
ly been said that a person born with 
dual nationality, should upon attain- 
ing his majority or shortly there- 
after, make an election of the na- 
tionality which he wishes to retain. 


RECENT DECISIONS 


Mackenzie Case-—Octoher 30, 1925, 
Judge Parker, Umpire of the German- 
American Claims Commission ren- 
dered a decision on dual status (Wil- 
liam , Mackenzie, individually and as 
Administrator of the Estate of Mary 
A. Mackenzie, deceased, and others 
v. Germany). It was held that the 


law of the United States does not 
recognize loss of American nationality 
through “election” of a foreign na- 
tionality. This case related to the 
status of the widow of one Robert A. 
G. Mackenzie, who was born in the 
United States of British parents on 
June 4, 1858, was taken as a child 
by his parents to England, was mar- 
ried in England in 1879, thereafter 
resided for some years in Canada, and 
in 1894 returned to the United States, 
where he died in 1901. It seems that 
the German Agent had challenged the 
right of the administrator of his 
widow to present a claim to the Com- 
mission upon the ground that, by his 
long residence in British territory 
after attaining his majority, he had 
elected British nationality and had 
lost his American nationality. In the 
eas of his opinion Judge Parker 
said: 


Citizenship is determined by rules _pre- 
scribed by municipal law. The issue here 
presented must be determined by the law 
obtaining and enforced within the jurisdic- 
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tion of the United States. Under that law 
Robert A. G. Mackenzie, who was born in the 
United States of British parents, was by birth 
an American national, notwithstanding the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
had not then been adopted and the statutes 
in pursuance thereof had not then been passed. 
Under the laws of Great Britain then in 
effect he also possessed British nationality 
by parentage. This created a conflict in citi- 
zenship, frequently described as ‘dual nation- 
ality.’ The American law makes no provision 
for the election of nationality by an Ameri- 
can national by birth possessing dual nation- 
ality. As Robert A. G. Mackenzie was by 
birth an Americzn national, he could neither 
divest himself of the rights of an American 
citizen, save through expatriation by becom- 
ing a naturalized citizen of a foreign state 
in conformity with its laws or possibly by 
taking an oath of allegiance to a foreign 
state. So far as disclosed by this record the 
right of expatriation was never exercised by 
him. He therefore remained an American 
citizen. 


Relation to Americans in Foreign 
Countries—Judge Parker proceeded 
to discuss various statements of Sec- 
retaries of State concerning election 
of a foreign nationality in cases of 
persons born in the United States of 
alien parents, ard expressed the opin- 
ion that these statements related to 
loss of right to the protection of the 
United States in the other countries 
claiming the allegiance of the indi- 
viduals concerned and not to actual 
loss cf American nationality. In this 
connection he made the following ob- 
servation: 


Much might be said in favor of adoption 
by the United States and other nations of a 
multilateral treaty, supplemented by munici- 
pal legislation, looking to the abolition of 
dual nationality or its termination through 
enforced election under appropriate restric- 
tions. But it is not competent for this inter- 
national tribunal to consider what the munici- 
pal law of the United States with respect to 
its citizenship should be, but only to find 
and declare that law as it is, to the extent 
necessary to determine the jurisdiction of 
this Commission and the liability of Germany 
under the Treaty of Berlin. 


The conclusions reached by Judge 
Parker in this case were similar to 
those reached by the present writer 
in his article on “Dual Nationality 
and Election,” which appeared in the 
Yale Law Journal for April and May, 
1921 (Volume XXX, Nos. 6 and 7), 
in which decisions of courts and pro- 
nouncements of the Department of 
State concerning this subject were 
discussed at some length. 


PROPOSED PAN AMERICAN 
CONVENTION 


The question of dual nationality 
was discussed by the writer before 


the American Society of International 
Law in Washington on April 24 last, 


with regard to a proposed Pan Ameri- 


ean Convention for preventing dual 
nationality, 
Lima by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law. 


which was drafted at 
This discussion was 
printed in the proceedings of the 
American Society of International 
Law, April 23-25, 1925, pages 69-78. 

The proposed Pan American Con- 
vention provided that nationality 
should depend entirely upon place of 
birth, under the jus soli, although it 
was also provided that individuals 
born in one of the American Repub- 
lics of nationals of another Republic 
might, when they had reached their 
majority, adopt the nationality of 
their parents. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE SITUA- 
TION 


It is obvious that dual nationality 
at birth * would cease to exist if the 
various countries of the world should 
agree that nationality should be based 
entirely upon either place of birth or 
nationality of parents. At present. 
the laws of all countries contain pro-~ 
visions under which, within certaim 
limitations, an individual is claime 
as a national of a country, wherever 
he may be born, because his father is 
a national thereof. A number of 
countries, including the United States, 
Great Britain, and countries of Latin 
America, also claim as their nationals 
all persons born within their terri- 
tory and jurisdiction. 

In view of the large number of 
American citizens who reside in for- 
eign countries for business or pleas- 
ure, or as missionaries of American 
churches, or representatives of Amer- 
ican organizations of various kinds, 
it seems doubtful that Congress would 
deem it proper to repeal Section 1993 


* The Government of the United States does 
not admit the existence of dual nationality 
in cases of persons who have been naturalized 
in this country, 
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of the Revised Statutes, under which 
a person born abroad of an American 
father is born an American citizen, 
provided his father has resided in the 
United States at some time. In this 
connection it will also be necessary 
to consider the status of children born 
abroad of American consuls. 

Perhaps a satisfactory rule would 
be one under which an individual 
would be regarded as a national of a 
country because of his birth within 
its territory, provided his parents are 
domiciled therein at the time of his 
birth. Such a rule, however, would 
require an amendment to the provi- 
sion of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States, which states that: 


All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United States. 
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POSSIBLE MULTILATERAL 
AGREEMENTS 


If it is impossible to prevent dual 
nationality from arising by the adop- 
tion of uniform nationality laws in 
all countries, it may still be possible 
for the various countries to enter into 
a multilateral agreement under which 
dual nationality may be terminated 
when the individuals concerned reach 
their majority or shortly thereafter.* 
It might be agreed, for example, that 
an individual who has dual national- 
ity shall cease to be a national of 
either country upon reaching his ma- 
jority or one year thereafter if at 
such time he is domiciled in the other 
country concerned. The loss of na- 
tionality of either country should be 
made to depend upon the acts of the 
individual concerned, rather than 
upon mere declarations. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS 


By Ricuarp M. Flournoy, JR. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT oF STATE 


Period of Validity Increased.—It 
was provided in the Diplomatic and 
Consular Appropriation Act of June 
4, 1920, that the validity of pass- 
ports should be limited to two years 
unless the Secretary of State should 
by regulation lmit it to a shorter 
period. At first the validity of pass- 
ports was limited to one year, with 
right of renewal for one year more, 
but, by an order of May 7, 1925, the 
initial validity was extended to the 
full period of two years. 

Visa Fees Reduced or Abolished. 
The Act of Congress just mentioned 
also prescribed a fee of $1 for the 
execution before a consul of an ap- 
plication for a visa of the passport 
of an alien coming to this country 
and an additional fee of $9 for the 
visa. This applied to visas of tem- 
porary visitors as well as to those 
of immigrants. Most foreign coun- 
tries retaliated by increasing the visa 
fee required of Americans entering 
their territories, with the result that 
the expense of extensive foreign travel 
by Americans was greatly increased. 
Therefore, Congress passed an act, 


approved by the President February 
25, 1925, authorizing the President 
to “reduce such fees or to abolish 
them altogether, in the case of any 
class of aliens desiring to visit the 
United States who are not ‘immi- 
grants’ as defined in the Immigration 
Act of 1924, and who are citizens or 
subjects of countries which grant 
similar privileges to citizens of the 
United States of a similar class vis- 
iting such countries.” 

Agreements for Reduction Under 
the authority of the statute men- 
tioned agreements for mutually re- 
ducing or abolishing visa fees in cases 
of non-immigrants have been made 
with the following countries—Bul- 
garia, Costa Rica, Denmark, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Esthonia, Germany, 
Salvador, Siam, Mexico, Liberia, and 
Finland. No visas are required for 
visiting Switzerland, Panama, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Esthonia, Siam and 
Liberia. 


* There are now several bilateral treaties 
of this kind, and the statutes of a number of 
countries contain provisions under which dual 
nationality may be terminated. 
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New Rule for Overcoming Statu- 
tory Presumption of Expatriation.— 
On March 2, 1925, the Department 
of State issued an order amending 
the regulations under which may be 
overcome the presumption of loss of 
citizenship arising, under Section 2 
of the Act of March 2, 1907 (34 Stat., 
Pt. I, 1228), against a naturalized 
citizen who has “resided for two 
years in the foreign state from which 
he came, or for five years in any 
other foreign state.” The statute 
provides “that such presumption may 
be overcome on the presentation of 
satisfactory evidence to a diplomatic 
or consular officer of the United 
States, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Department of State may 
prescribe.” 

Comparison with Former Rules.— 
The former rules provided that the 
presumption could be overcome by the 
persons concerned upon their show- 
ing that they had an intention of 
returning to the United States to re- 
side and that they had been residing 
abroad as representatives of Ameri- 
can trade and commerce, or for health 
or education, or as representatives of 
American educational, scientific, phil- 
anthropic or religious organizations, 
or because they had been prevented 
by some unforeseen exigency from re- 
turning to this country. There was 
also a special rule applicable to per- 
sons residing in nearby countries. A 
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new rule was added, providing that 
the presumption could be overcome 
by naturalized citizens upon their 
showing: 

(e) That they reside in a country other 
than that from which they came and are 
principally engaged in some legitimate pro- 
fessional or scientific occupation, not incon- 
sistent with American interests and for which 
occupation they were trained in American 
institutions; that they maintain effective ties 
with the United States, and that they intend 
eventually to return to the United States per- 
manently to reside. 


Professional Men.——The new rule, 
which has no application to natural- 
ized citizens residing in their native 
lands, was intended principally for 
the benefit of mining, electrical and 
civil engineers and for dentists, physi- 
cians and other professional men, 
whose occupations carry them to vari- 
ous quarters of the earth. 

Relation to Women.—It may be ob- 
served that the rules mentioned are 
applicable also to American women 
who have married aliens eligible to 
citizenship * since the passage of the 
married women’s nationality. Act of 
September 22, 1922 (42 Sie, LP ly 
1021) and who, having resided for 
two years in the countries of which 
their husbands are citizens or sub- 
jects or for five years elsewhere out- 
side of the United States, have 
brought upon themselves the presump- 
tion of expatriation under the provi- 


sion of Section 3 of the Act. 
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Permanent Residence Abroad.— 
During the year the courts have in a 
number of cases issued decrees, under 
the provision of the second paragraph 
of Section 15 of the Naturalization 
Act of 1906, canceling, as void ab 
initio, the naturalization of aliens 
who, within five years after the dates 
of their naturalization established a 
permanent residence abroad. Proceed- 
ings in these cases are begun with re- 
ports, in the form of certificates, fur- 
nished by consular officers. The statu- 
tory provision in question has been 
very useful in enabling the Govern- 


ment to weed out bad naturalization 
cases, thus relieving the Government 
of the task of extending, or attempt- 
ing to extend, protection to persons 
who are not really entitled to it. 

The theory embodying this law is 
that citizenship involves obligations 
as well as privileges and that lawful 
naturalization implies an intention 
on the part of the person naturalized 
to reside permanently in the United 


* Those who marry aliens “ineligible to 
citizenship” thereby immediately lose their 
American citizenship, under Section 3 of the 
Act. 
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States. The acquisition of a perma- 
nent residence abroad within the pe- 
riod of five years after naturalization 
raises a presumption under the law 
that such intention did not exist at 
the time of naturalization. The stat- 
ute has been held to apply to nat- 
uralizations obtained before its pas- 
sage as well as to those obtained 
thereafter. (See Luria v. United 
States, 231 U. S. 9. The opinion of 
Mr. Justice Van Devanter in this case 
contains an excellent discussion of 
the juridical basis of the statute.) 

In recent years, especially since the 
close of the World War, consular 
officers have furnished hundreds of 
reports in pursuance of the statutory 
provision just mentioned. A great 
majority of these reports related to 
persons of Italian birth who had re- 
turned to Italy to reside. This has 
been due largely to a custom preva- 
lent among Italians to leave their 
wives and children in Italy, while 
they themselves reside alternately in 
Italy and the United States. In many 
cases Greeks and Syrians have also 
come within the operation of this 
statute. 


WHO ARE WHITE PERSONS? 


The Statute—wWithin the past year 
the courts have rendered several de- 
cisions involving the important ques- 
tion whether certain aliens of Asiatic 
birth could be regarded as “white 
persons” under the naturalization 
law. (Rev. Statutes, Sec. 2169. The 
provisions of this Title shall apply to 
aliens [being free white persons, and 
to aliens] of African nativity and to 
persons of African descent.) Because 
of the vagueness of phraseology of the 
statute and of the fact that differ- 
ences between various races are not 
sharply defined, this question has al- 
ways been more or less puzzling to 
the courts. 

Aliens Ineligible to Citizenship — 
It has been rendered more important 
than ever by the inclusion in the Im- 
migration Act of 1924 (Section 13b), 
of the provision that aliens “ineligi- 
ble to citizenship,’ with certain lim- 
ited exemptions, shall not be admitted 
to the United States. By this provi- 
sion the laws concerning immigration 
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and naturalization have been made to 
coincide. Taken together they show | 
clearly that it is not the intention | 
of Congress that the United States | 
shall be a melting pot for persons of 
any and all races. 

By these statutes a distinction is | 
drawn between receiving aliens as 
visitors and receiving them as perma- 
nent members of the political com- | 
munity or citizenship of the country. 
As visitors the gates are open, re- 
gardless of race or color, but as to 
aliens coming for permanent resi- 
dence Congress has shown by the 
legislation referred to that it is 
deemed necessary to ascertain whether 
such aliens belong to races the mem- 
bers of which will, as a rule, be 
readily and naturally assimilated, 
especially through marriage, into the 
citizenship of the country. This de- 
pends upon no scientific theory. Ex- 
perience is the test, and experience 
has shown that persons belonging to 
races widely separated ethnologically 
from the body of the inhabitants of 
the country will not be readily and 
naturally assimilated, even though 
they may have attained a high degree 
of civilization. Even those who con- 
sider first the ultimate good of man- 
kind, rather than the immediate 
needs of this country, will find it a 
hard task to prove that the good of 
mankind will in the end be served 
by the free admission into the United 
States of elements which are unas- 
similable. 

African Descent—When Congress, 
by the Act of July 14, 1870, extended 
the privilege of naturalization to 
aliens “of African nativity and to 
persons of African descent,” it evi- 
dently had in mind African negroes, 
that is, aliens belonging to the same 
race as the former slaves. It is an 
interesting question whether a per- 
son born in Africa of Chinese or 
Hindu parents is entitled to natural- 
ization as a person “of African na 
tivity.” 

Arabian vs. Hindu.—In the course 
of his opinion in the case of United 
States v. Ali (supra), Judge Tuttle 
said: 

Although the defendant herein was, as al- 


ready noted, referred to by all parties con- 
cerned with his naturalization as a high-caste 
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Hindu, and was admitted to citizenship on 
that understanding, in which he then ap- 
peared to acquiesce, he now claims that the 
jast-cited decision of the Supreme Court does 
not apply to him, for the reason that he is 
not a ‘Hindu’ of full Indian blood, but is an 
Arabian of full Arabian blood. While ad- 
mitting that he is a native of India, as his 
ancestors for several centuries have also been, 
he contends that originally his ancestors were 
Arabians, who invaded the territory now 
known as India, and settled and remained 
there, but have been careful not to inter- 
marry with ‘the native stock of India,’ and 
have ‘kept their Arabian blood line clear and 
pure by intermarriage within the family.’ I 
am unable to follow the argument thus 
sought to be made. No reason has been sug- 
gested, and I can discover none, why the 
mere fact that the early ancestors of the 
defendant came to India from Arabia, where 
they had been called Arabians, renders the 
defendant a white person. His skin is cer- 
tainly not white, but unmistakably dark, like 
that of the other members of his race. He 
is a native of the continent of Asia, specifi- 
cally of the country of India, and more spe- 
cifically of the province of Punjab, the place 
of the nativity of the alien held, in the case 
of the United States v. Bhagat Singh Thind, 
supra, not to be a white person. Clearly, all 
of the conclusions of the Supreme Court in 
that case, as well as the reasons on which 
they are based, are equally applicable to this 
defendant. He admits that his ancestry, like 
that of other races residing in India, origi- 
nally sprang from Caspian Mediterranean 
stock. It would seem that the most that 
could be claimed by him, by reason of Ara- 
bian ancestry, would be membership in the 
Caucasian race. This, however, manifestly 
would avail him nothing, under this decision 
of the Supreme Court. 


“What Is a White Person?”—In 
United States v. Bhagat Singh Thind, 
261 U. S. 204, referred to in the 
opinion just quoted (opinion written 
by Justice Sutherland), it was held 
by the Supreme Court that a high 
caste Hindu of full Indian blood born 
in the Punjab, was not a “white per- 
gon” within the meaning of the law 
and that his naturalization was un- 
lawful and void. 

In Ozawa v. United States, 260 U. 
S. 178, the court had held that a Jap- 
anese was not a “white person” and 
was, therefore, ineligible to naturali- 
zation. Justice Sutherland, in ren- 
dering the opinion, had observed that 
it was the intention of the Congress 
which framed the naturalization law 
“to confer the privilege of citizenship 
upon that class of persons whom the 

fathers knew as white, and to deny 
it to all who could not be so classi- 
fied.” 

Caucasian Race.—It had also been 

-gtated in this opinion that “the words 


‘white person’ were meant to indicate 
only a person of what is popularly 
known as the Caucasian race.’ In 
the Thind ease, however, attention 
was called to the fact that the stat- 
ute itself “does not employ the word 
‘Caucasian’ but the words ‘white per- 
sons,’ and these are words of com- 
mon speech and not of scientific ori- 
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They imply, as we have said, a racial test ; 
but the term ‘race’ is one which, for the 
practical purposes of the statute, must be 
applied to a group of living persons now 
possessing in common the requisite charac- 
teristics, not to groups of persons who are 
supposed to be or really are descended from 
some remote, common ancestor, but who, 
whether they both resemble him to a greater 
or less extent, have, at any rate, ceased alto- 
gether to resemble one another. It may be 
true that the blond Scandinavian and the 
brown Hindu have a common ancestor in the 
dim reaches of antiquity, but the average man 
knows perfectly well that there are unmis- 
takable and profound differences between 
them today; and it is not impossible, if that 
common ancestor could be materialized in the 
flesh, we should discover that he was himself 
sufficiently differentiated from both of _ his 
descendants to preclude his racial classifica- 
tion with either. The question for deter- 
mination is not, therefore, whether by the 
speculative processes of ethnological reason- 
ing we may present a probability to the scien- 
tific mind that they have the same origin, 
but whether we can satisfy the common under- 
standing that they are now the same or suf- 
ficiently the same to justify the interpreters 
of a statute—written in the words of common 
speech, for common understanding, by un- 
scientific men—in classifying them together 
in the statutory category as white persons. 
(Pp. 209-210.) : 


Justice Sutherland mentions vari- 
ous writers on ethnology, including 
Deniker (Races of Man), Keane 
(Man: Past and Present), Huxley 
(Man’s Place in Nature), and the 
Dictionary of Races (Sen. Doc. 61 
Cong., 3d Sess., No. 662), and shows 
that scientists do not agree as to the 
divisions of races. He observes that 
the Aryan theory as a racial basis 
seems to be discredited by most, if 
not all, modern writers on the sub- 
ject of ethnology, and that “the 
word ‘Caucasian’ is in scarcely bet- 
ter repute. It is at best a conven- 
tional term, with an altogether for- 
tuitous origin, which, under scien- 
tific manipulation, has come to in- 
clude far more than the unscientific 
mind suspects.” Because the court 
in the Ozawa case held that a person 
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who is not what is commonly known 
as a “Caucasian” is not entitled to 
naturalization, it does not necessarily 
follow that every person who may be 
regarded as a “Caucasian” is a 
“white person” within the meaning of 
the law. As to the true meaning of 
the words “white person,” the learned 
judge said: 


The words of familiar speech, which were 
used by the original framers of the law, were 
intended to include only the type of man 
whom they knew as white. The immigration 
of that day was almost exclusively from the 
British Isles and Northwestern Europe, whence 
they and their forbears had come. When 
they extended the privilege of American citi- 
zenship to ‘any alien, being a free white 
person,’ it was these immigrants—bone of 
their bone and flesh of their flesh—and their 
kind whom they must have had affirmatively 
in mind. The succeeding years brought im- 
migrants from Eastern, Southern and Middle 
Europe, among them the Slavs and the dark- 
eyed, swarthy people of Alpine and Mediter- 
ranean stock, and these were received as un- 
questionably akin to those already here and 
readily amalgamated with them. It was the 
descendants of these, and other immigrants 
of like origin, who constituted the white 
population of the country when Sec. 2169, 
reenacting the naturalization test of 1790, 
was adopted; and there is no reason to doubt, 
with like intent and meaning. ... 

What we now hold is that the words ‘free 
white persons’ are words of common speech, 
to be interpreted in accordance with the 
understanding of the common man, _ syn- 
onymous with the word ‘Caucasian’ only as 
that word is popularly understood. As so 
understood and used, whatever may be the 
speculations of the ethnologist, it does not 
include the body of people to whom the 
appellee belongs. It is a matter of familiar 
observation and knowledge that the physical 
group characteristics of the Hindus render 
them readily distinguishable from the various 
groups of persons in this country commonly 
recognized as white. The children of English, 
French, German, Italian, Scandinavian, and 
other European parentage, quickly merge into 
the mass of our population and lose the dis- 
tinctive hallmarks of their European origin. 
On the other hand, it cannot be doubted that 
the children born in this country of Hindu 
parents would retain indefinitely the clear 
evidence of their ancestry. It is very far 
from our thought to suggest the slightest 
question of racial superiority or inferiority. 
What we suggest is merely racial difference, 
and it is of such character and extent that 
the great body of our people instinctively 
recognize it and reject the thought of assimi- 
lation. (Pp. 213-215.) 


While Congress, in using the phrase 
“white persons,” seems to have had 
in mind principally persons of Euro- 
pean stock, Justice Sutherland in the 
Thind case took care to state that the 
decision of the court therein did not 
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necessarily mean that no persons of 
Asiatic birth are eligible to natu- 
ralization. 

Cases Cited—The question under 
consideration was also involved in the | 
ease of United States v. Cartozian, 
District Court for the District of 
Oregon, July 27, 1925, 6 F (2d) 919,. 
in which it was held that an Arme- 
nian was a “white person” and en- 
titled to naturalization as such. In 
deciding this case Judge Wolverton 
considered not only the opinions of 
historians and anthropologists, from 
Herodotus and Strabo to Professor 
Franz Boas of Columbia University 
and Professor Rohrbach of Berlin, as 
to the origin and racial character of 
the Armenians, but he also consid- 
ered the testimony of a number of 
expert witnesses having special knowl- 
edge of Armenians gained through ac- 
tual contact with them and thorough 
study of their characteristics and cus- 
toms. Among these witnesses . were 
Professor Dixon of Harvard, Dr. Bar- 
ton, former Secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and Mr. Vartan Malcolm, an 
attorney of New York City of Arme- 
nian origin. The latter testified that, 
according to the Census of 1920, there 
were then in the United States 52,840 
persons of Armenian birth or parent- 
age, of whom 10,574 were natural- 
ized. As to the question of their 
being readily assimilated, he testified 
that an examination of 339 Armenian 
men showed that 257 were married, 
125 to Armenian girls and 132 to 
native white Americans and Europe- 
ans. The conclusion of the court was 
summed up as follows: 

The testimony here adduced would seem 
to meet the concept essential to eligibility 
for naturalization under section 2169, R. S., 
first, that Armenians in Asia Minor are of the 
Alpine stock, of European persuasion ; second, 
that they are white persons, as commonly 
recognized in speech of common usage, and 
as popularly understood and interpreted in 
this country by our forefathers, and by the 
community at large, when section 2169 was 
adopted by Congress, and later confirmed ; 
third, that they amalgamate readily with the 


white races, including the white people of 
the United States. (P. 922.) 


The case of Hidemitsu Toyota v. 
United States, decided by the Su- 
preme Court on May 25, 1925, in- 
volved the question whether the nat- 
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uralization of a Japanese who had 
served in the Coast Guard, a part of 
the naval forces of the United States, 
between the years 1913 and 1923 and 
had received a number of honorable 
discharges, was lawful under the pro- 
vision of Section 4 of the Act of 
June 29, 1906, as amended by the Act 
of May 9, 1918, c. 69, 40 Stat. 542, or 
under the Act of July 19, 1919, e. 
24, 41 Stat. 222, or whether the pro- 
visions of Section 2169 of the Re- 
vised Statutes made his naturaliza- 
tion unlawful. The Acts of Con- 
gress mentioned provided for the nat- 
uralization of aliens who had served 


in the armed forces and had been 
discharged therefrom without the 
necessity of their proving a residence 
of five years in the United States. 
*In Ozawa v. United States, 260 U. 
S. 178, the Supreme Court had held 
that the naturalization of a Japanese 
was unlawful because he could not be 
regarded as a “white person,’ within 
the meaning of R. S. 2169. The Su- 
preme Court held in the Toyota case 
that the limitations of R. S. 2169 
were applicable to discharged soldiers 
and sailors, as well as other aliens, 
and that the naturalization of Toyota 
was unlawful and void. 
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By WaLtTerR NELLES 
Or THE New YorK Bar 


Wilson’s Prediction. — Early in 
1917, his war message written but 
not yet transmitted, Woodrow Wil- 
son sent for his friend Frank Cobb, 
the editor of the New York World, 
apparently to ease his mind a little 
on the hard necessity of war which 
must strike down the ordinary priv- 
jleges of free speech and press. _“Con- 
formity would be the only virtue,” 
said the President, “and every man 
who refused to conform would have 
to pay the penalty.” He thought the 
Constitution would not survive it; 
that free speech and the right of as- 
sembly would go. He said that a 
nation couldn’t put its strength into 
a war and keep its head level; it had 
never been done. 

Effect on Straight Thinking —The 
prediction was justified; and the 
“mobilization of the mind of Amer- 
ica” worked so well that it has left 
that organ still somewhat incapaci- 
tated for independent thinking. It is 
easy for a prejudice to prevail by 
its mass. Perhaps, indeed, the great- 
est, if not the only, value of ex- 
tremist doctrines which offer them- 
selves as targets for repression— 
Bolshevism, for example—is their 
stimulation of more moderate think- 
ing about the breakdown of social 
health which they reflect. While 
taboos of extremist views prevail, 
moderate opinion in the same field 


scarcely dares expose itself to the 
danger of assimilation. At present 
organized propagandas attribute to 
the concealed influence of Moscow not 
alone libertarian protests against the 
prosecution of Bolshevists in Amer- 
ica for advocacies without action, but 
even such extremely humanitarian 
proposals as the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 

Silencing Visitors—The anti-radi- 
cal taboo remains, both strong and 
undiscriminating. The mild and mod- 
erate Mr. Arthur Henderson was pre- 
vented, October 23, at the instance of 
the National Security League, from 
addressing a Y. M. C. A. at Hartford. 
The State Department has lately re- 
fused passport visas to Mr. Saklat- 
vala, a Communist member of the 
British Parliament, and to the 
Countess Karolyi. In the spring 
Count Karolyi was admitted to the 
United States only upon his promise 
of political silence. In the case of 
Saklatvala there may possibly have 
been a presumption that his views 
are such as disqualify him by law 
from visiting the United States. 
Those in a position to know are posi- 
tive that the Countess Karolyi’s 
views are not of such a character. 
In both cases the State Department’s 
investigation was ew parte, and in 
neither case has a fact basis for its 
ruling been disclosed. 
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War Time Court Decisions—War 
cases had previously emasculated the 
conception of free speech as a con- 
stitutional right, holding, for ex- 
ample, that verbal opposition to the 
war might be punished, upon supposi- 
tion of its tendency to bring about 
obstruction of recruiting, even with- 
out tangible evidence that recruiting 
was obstructed (Schenck v. U. S., 249 
U. S. 47). Justice Holmes at that 
time managed to save the point that 
speech was not punishable for .itself, 
but only when “the words used are 
used in such circumstances and are 
of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will 
bring about substantive evils that the 
State has a right to prevent.” 

Gitlow Advocacy Case—June 8, 
1925, the Supreme Court settled con- 
trary to libertarian contentions, the 
main principle of constitutional law 
as to the punishment as crimes of 
immoderate radical advocacies (Git- 
low v. New York, 45 Sup. Ct. 625, 
Dissenting by Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis). 

The New York statute involved in 
the Gitlow case, like the “criminal 
syndicalism” laws of other states, un- 
dertakes to punish advocacy (in the 
particular case, of general strikes to 
bring about proletarian dictatorship) 
for itself, irrespective of circum- 
stances in which it might entail 
“clear and present danger.” “What- 
ever may be thought,” said Justice 
Holmes, “of the redundant discourse 
before us it had no chance of start- 
ing a present conflagration.” 

The majority of the court held, 
however, that such advocacies involve 
danger “by their very nature’—dan- 
ger which the State cannot be re- 
quired to measure in each instance 
“in the nice balance of a jeweler’s 
scale.” The court refused to weigh 
any compensating public interest in 
tolerating immoderate advocacies as 
a barometer of the discontents from 
which they spring and stimulus to 
sober reflection, or to admit any 
analogy between prosecutions for 
such advocacies and the eighteenth 
century prosecutions for sedition by 
which our constitutional guarantees 
of free speech and press were in- 
spired. 
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Pardons.—Gitlow was pardoned by 
Governor Smith of New York, Decem- 
ber 11, on the ground that he has 
been “sufficiently punished for a po- 
litical crime.’ Except in Pacific 
Coast States (and a few cases else- 
where still pending on appeal) all 
persons convicted of “criminal syn- 
dicalism” and the like have now been 
released by pardon, commutation, or 
expiration of sentence, and no new 
prosecutions for doctrines are being 
instituted. Some seventy persons are 
still serving sentences for “criminal 
syndicalism” in California. 

Punishments for Association—An- 
other important constitutional ques- 
tion—that of the validity of the 
“ouilt by association” sections of 
“criminal syndicalist” laws—is raised 
by the case of Miss. Charlotte Anita 
Whitney, long known for devoted zeal 
in gocial service, who was convicted 
in California solely for association 
with radical organizations; there was 
no evidence that she had personally 
emitted any proscribed doctrine. 
Since dismissing her appeal on the 
ground of want of jurisdiction on 
October 19 the Supreme Court Bar 
on December 14 directed a re-arrange- 
ment which will include both the 
technical question of its jurisdiction 
and the merits of the case. 

In that state criminal prosecutions 
have to some extent been replaced 
by summary punishments under an 
extraordinary injunction which in ef- 
fect makes “criminal syndicalism” a 
contempt of court (see Matter of 
Wood, 227 Pac. 909). In the State 
of Washington Elmer Smith, an at 
torney, was disbarred on February 
24 (two judges dissenting) for 
speeches held to amount to advocacy 
of I. W. W. principles; in the same 
State, membership in the I. W. W. 
has been held a bar to naturalization 
(In re Olson, 4 Fed., 2nd, 417). 

Strike Cases.—Elsewhere than on 
the Pacific Coast, by far the great- 
est number of interferences by pub- 
lic authority with freedom of expres- 
sion have been in cases of strikers. 
In West Virginia 138 strike pickets 
were arrested in May for contempt 
of injunctions. In Illinois an anti-. 
injunction law, passed in June, has 
been sustained by a court at Chi- 
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cago (see also, Vulcan Detinning Co. 
y. St. Clair, 145 N. E. 657). In many 
parts of the country meetings of 
strikers have been prevented or 
broken without proof that the meet- 
ings were unlawful. . For attempting, 
over police objection, to hold a meet- 
ing of protest against such suppres- 
sions, Roger Baldwin, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and 
seven others were on March 31 found 
guilty at Paterson, N. J., of unlawful 
assembly. 

Ku Klux Klan Cases.—Demonstra- 
tions for nativism, as represented by 
the Ku Klux Klan, have in several 
instances been disrupted by mobs. 
And meetings offensive to Klansmen 
have been objects of mob violence in 
regions where the Klan is powerful. 
In the December Forum Dr. Hiram 
W. Evans, Imperial Wizard of the 
Klan, states frankly its basic doc- 
trine “that the pioneers who built 
America bequeathed to their own chil- 
dren a priority right in it, the con- 
trol of it and of its future, and that 
no one on earth can claim any part 
of this inheritance except through our 
generosity.” Nativism is obviously 
an expression of the same primitive 
instinct as Bolshevism—the instinct 
to power for oneself, one’s own fam- 
ily, tribe, gang, or class. At the 
same time we crush the punier “will 
to power” that expresses itself in 
clamor for an “industrial mass 
action.” 

Oregon School Cases.—One of the 
first fruits, it is generally believed, 
of the political power of the Ku Klux 
Klan was the Oregon statute making 
it compulsory for children to attend 
the public schools. The Supreme 
Court held unanimously on June 1 
that this act was unconstitutional 
(Pierce v. Society of the Sisters of 
the Holy Name; Same v. Hill Mili- 
tary Academy). The court said: 
“The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this 
Union repose excludes any general 
ower in the State to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept 
instruction from public teachers 
only.” 

Evolution Cases.—While the Klan 
on the one hand tries to herd all 
children into the public schools, it 


likewise advocates state laws for- 
bidding the teaching of evolution in 
institutions supported by public 
funds. 

Of the resulting statutes, that in 
Tennessee has been the object of par- 
ticular attention. It makes it crim- 
inal to teach, in an institution sup- 
ported by public funds, “any theory . 
that denies the story of Divine Crea- 
tion of man as taught in the Bible, 
and to teach instead that man has 
descended from a lower order of ani- 
mals.” John Thomas Scopes taught 
a high school class at Dayton, from 


a text book prescribed by the State, 


“that the earth was once a_ hot, 
molten mass, too hot for plant or 
animal life to exist upon it; the 
earth cooled, the sea formed, and a 
little germ of one cell organism was 
formed in the sea; this kept evolv- 
ing till it got to be a pretty good 
sized animal, then came on to be a 
land animal, and it kept evolving 
and from this was man.” Amid 
prayers and oratory Scopes was tried 
and found guilty in July. Evidence 
offered to show the nature of evolu- 
tionary doctrine and the indefinite- 
ness of the Biblical teaching was ex- 
cluded as irrelevant. (See Leslie H. 
Allen, Bryan and Darrow at Day- 
ton.) 

The principal constitutional objec- 
tions on appeal are (1) that the stat- 
ute gives a preference to Funda- 
mentalist religious establishments 
and is otherwise discriminatory; (2) 
that the legislative power over the 
curriculum of public instruction is 
exceeded by a requirement to falsify 
a branch of science authorized to be 
taught. Bryan’s contention (not un- 
mixed, to be sure, with appeals to 
literalist faith) is that the statute 
does not in any way attempt to make 
the Bible the “yardstick of learning ;” 
it simply expresses the people’s will 
that their public funds shall not be 
used for teaching that conflicts with 
it. 

Perhaps the most reassuring ut- 
terance of the year, indicating as it 
does response to public opinion as 
well as an attempt to lead it, was 
this of President Coolidge before the 
American Legion October 6: “It is 
the ferment of ideas, the clash of 
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disagreeing judgments, the privilege; which makes progress possible. 
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It is 


of the individual to develop his own | not possible to learn much from those 
thought. and shape his own character, |who uniformly agree with us.” 


BOLSHEVISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


By BENJAMIN STOLBERG 
JOURNALIST AND PUBLICIST, NEW YORK 


NATURE OF THE MOVEMENT 

The largely nonsensical character 
of practically the entire literature on 
American Communism, whether put 
out by the Bolsheviks or by the Bol- 
shephobes, is due mainly to their com- 
mon basic assumption that Bolshe- 
vism in the United States is a genu- 
ine social movement. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is not a movement at all, for 
it lacks the requisite indigenous cul- 
tural background. It is a mirage, re- 
fracted by the Bolshevik revolution 
across half the globe from an almost 
incommensurate industrial culture 
and a completely disparate national 
history. Hence the need of continu- 
ous and sensitive reference to its Rus- 
sian sources. 

The Communist group in this coun- 
try is very sharply delimited, in spite 
of such catch words as “parlor Bolshe- 
vik” and other brummagem terms 
which connote its wide and camou- 
flaged diffusion through American so- 
ciety. It is organized into a highly 
disciplined political party —the 
“Workers’ Party,” which is avowedly 
under the dictatorial mandate of the 
Communist International. The Party’s 
aim is to train its members into pro- 
fessional revolutionaries, expert in 
the technique of “Leninism,” which 
comprises a series of revolutionary 
“steps” toward the Communist Atlan- 
tis. First the Workers’ Party means 
to “capture” our labor movement (on 
which task it is now supposedly en- 
gaged). With this ‘“class-conscious 
proletariat” it would proceed to “cap- 
ture” the capitalist state (or rather, 
one must suppose, the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the 48 states). Finally, 
the victorious revolutionary leaders 
(“the intelligent militant minority”) 
would establish the Proletarian Dic- 
tatorship, which is to “wither”? in 
the exact proportion in which it ha- 


bituates the American people to a life 
of Communist brotherhood in syn- 
dicalist guilds. This fantastic objec- 
tive is the literal program of the 
Workers’ Party. But the exigencies 
of American life force it to shift con- 
stantly from this extreme state syn- 
dicalism (Bolshevism) to mild third 
party action; which reversals it ra- 
tionalizes in “party theses,” all 
couched in a strictly Bolshevik vo- 
eabulary. 

The Workers’ Party was openly or- 
ganized in December, 1921, as a fu- 
sion of several secret Communist 
sects, which had split from the So- 
cialist Party in 1919. At its fourth 
annual convention in Chicago in Au- 
gust, it reported a national member- 
ship of a little over 20,000: its actual 
dues-paying membership was 16,200, 
an increase of almost 5,000 since its 
organization. It is organized into 17 
language federations, since most of its 
members are foreign-speaking and a 
still larger percentage are non-citi- 
zens. At this moment the Party is 
trying to reorganize, or at least to 
cross-organize, on the more indigenous 
basis of “shop nuclei” in order to 
acquire a more American complexion. 

By far the largest and most con- 
servative constituency are the Finns, 
whose strong codperative societies 
have joined the Party in a body. 
They number about 6,500. The next 
largest group are the Russian Jews, 
mostly in the needle trades. They 
number about 2,000, out of almost 
250,000 Jewish workers in the cloth- 
ing industries. But these Jewish 
Communists exercise a disproportion- 
ately strong influence on the Jewish 
workers, whose long militant tradi- 
tion against the sadism of the Czar- 
ist regime, naturally renders them 
sympathetic to their revolutionary 
fatherland. Then come the South 
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Slavic, the Lithuanian, the Russian 
and English-speaking federations, 
with a membership of a little over 
1,000 each. The other federations, 
with a membership of from 500 down 
to 80 in the order of their size, are 
the Ukrainians, Czechoslovaks, Letts, 
Italians, Hungarians, Poles, Germans, 
Scandinavians, Greeks, Rumanians 
and Esthonians. 

Most of the Party’s present income 
comes from its supporters in this 
country. The average member con- 
tributes about $12 a year, which gave 
the Party during the last fiscal year 
$195,000, but of this $33,000 plus 
$47,000 for assessments and donations 
goes to the national office. Its cor- 
responding expenditures were $180,- 
000; the deficit of $100,000 was made 
up by the Communist International. 

The Party maintains 23 newspa- 
pers—daily, semi-weekly and weekly 
—and also the Workers’ Monthly, 
which reach a combined reading pub- 
lic of 2,400,000. The Party press 
costs in round numbers about $750,- 
000; the average member pays from 
$15 to $20 annually on this account. 

The 1925 convention of the Party 
enlarged its Central Executive Com- 
mittee from 13 to 21 members. Wil- 
liam Z. Foster was reélected to the 
national chairmanship, which office 
has since been abolished by Zinoviev. 
But he is still on the enlarged Execu- 
tive Committee of the Comintern, 
with Charles E. Ruthenberg, who has 
been the national secretary of the 
Party since 1921. 


FOSTER’S EXPERIENCE 


There is no better way of analyzing 
the present struggle within American 
Bolshevism than by sketching the ca- 
reer of Foster since he assumed its 
leadership in 1921. Since then he has 
changed his position on at least five 
different occasions, every time against 
his own judgment and at the behest 
of the Communist International. 

Foster is singularly gifted in the 
attributes of leadership save one, 
which is fatal. He is the prey of the 
‘Iunatie fringe” of his own radical 
efforts. He was expelled from the So- 
cialist Party in 1909. He quit the 
I. W. W. in 1911. His Syndicalist 


League of North America died after 
a few months of existence in 1912. 
His International Trade Union Edu- 
cational League died the same way in 
1916. He lost out in the American 
Federation of Labor even before the 
collapse of the 1919 steel strike which 
he had organized. Every time he 
failed because he knew what he 
wanted and then impatiently disre- 
garded his own judgment. 

He is fundamentally a syndicalist. 
He wants to amalgamate the trades 
in each industry into one union. He 
always has been and is now against 
political action. Yet, today he is one 
of the leaders of a political party, 
which is syndicalist in Russia but 
necessarily divisive here. He knows 
that this “drive toward industrial 
unionism” is an arduous job. Hence 
his slogan of “boring from within the 
masses of American labor.” But he 
finds “boring” far too slow. And so 
he scares these “masses” by revolu- 
tionary chimeras which effectively 
keep him “boring” on the “outside 
looking in.” 

In 1920 Foster founded his third 
syndicalist effort, the Trade Union 
Educational League, which is now the 
“industrial department” of the Work- 
ers’ Party and is affiliated with the 
Red International of Labor Unions. 
In his need for moral and financial 
support he turned, early in 1921, to 
the recently organized Communist 
International. The syndicalist char- 
acter of the Russian revolution com- 
pletely swept him off his feet. He 
went to see the Russian leaders, who 
received him graciously, partly on 
account of his long and sincerely 
militant radical career, partly be- 
cause he was an intellectual working 
man of Yankee-Scotch-Irish descent. 
Most of the Communists in this coun- 
try then were neither workers nor 
intellectuals nor Americans. The 
Communist International has been 
partly financing his activities ever 
since. 

After sundry vicissitudes in the 
“anderground” Communist factions 
through 1921, he assumed the lead- 
ership of the Workers’ Party on its 
formation. By 1923 the Party was 
well organized, and it began to play 
its “revolutionary strategy” in our 
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labor movement. Its first “step,” 
under the real direction of Pogany, 
alias Pepper, the then resident agent 
of the Communist International with 
the Workers’ Party, at the direction 
of Zinoviev, and against his own judg- 
ment, was “to capture the united 
labor ticket” of the Farmer-Labor 
Party which met in convention in 
Chicago in July, 1923. Thereby he 
drove out all the responsible trade 
unionists whom he wished to hold. 

The Communists organized a. ficti- 
tious Federated Farmer-Labor Party, 
thus bluffing “a united front with 
American Labor” in the hope of being 
allowed to join the incipient La Fol- 
lette movement. Foster hoped against 
hope that La Follette might permit 
endorsement by the Federated 
Farmer-Labor Party, which was to 
meet in Presidential nominating con- 
vention in June, 1924, in St. Paul. 
Of course La Follette repudiated the 
fake party. Meanwhile Zinoviev ca- 
bled early (May, 1924) that the Fed- 
erated Farmer-Labor Party was to 
be torn up. Foster’s last hope of 
“poring from within” went glimmer- 
ing; but he “complied.” The Fed- 
erated Farmer-Labor Party was 
thrown into the waste basket. And 
Foster was even weak enough to be- 
come the presidential candidate of 
the Workers’ Party, running on a 
“revolutionary platform” for the 
White House. 


RUSSIAN BOLSHEVISM 


Ever since the Soviet revolution 
the tasks of the Russian government 
and of the Russian Communist 
Party have been clearly contradictory. 
The job of the Soviet government has 
been all along to deal realistically 
with Russian national life and its 
foreign, especially commercial, needs. 
The job of the Communist Interna- 
tional (which is really but an en- 
largement of the Russian Bolshevik 
Party) is utopian—international so- 
cial revolution. Lenin’s genius was 
able to make very effective use of 
these two contradictory tendencies. 
Zinoviev, whose own political for- 
tunes are all tied up with the Com- 
munist International, protested that 
Bolshevism must not compromise its 
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international revolutionary ideal. 
He was being blamed for the failures 
of the Communist uprisings in Ger- 
many, 1918 and 1922, in Italy, 1920, 
in Hungary in 1919 and in Bulgaria 
in 1923. Finally, in January, 1925, 
the situation came to a break in the 
Russian Communist Party. Trotzky 
openly accused Zinoviev of revolu- 
tionary incompetence and advocated 
the subservience of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, meaning by that also 
the Communist International, to the 
interests of Russian industrial and 
commercial realities.* Trotzky’s po- 
sition was branded as “Trotzkyism,” 
“counter revolutionary” and “oppor- 
tunistic’ and he lost his cabinet 
position. 


AMERICAN RIVALRIES 


The reflection of this struggle in 
Russia threw the Workers’ Party 
into fantastic convulsions. The Ameri 
can Bolsheviks were forced to split 
into two groups. One faction advo- 
cated “in the name of Leninism,” 
“the further Bolshevization of the 
Workers’ Party” or, in plain English, 
purely economic propaganda among 
the Trade Unions for One Big Union- 
ism, for strikes, for the revolt against 
the present labor leadership and for 
the rest of the syndicalist program. 
The other faction was still for “a 
fake united front in the political field 
with American labor.” ‘This faction 
also wrapped itself in the mantle of 
“Leninism.” Both factions bitterly 
reviled “Trotzkyism.” And in order 
to have a Trotzky to revile they cre- 
ated one in the person of Ludwig 
Lore, editor of the New Yorker Volks- 
eeitung, the German Communist 
daily. 


AMERICAN PROGRAMS 


Foster came out “for the further 
Bolshevization of the Workers’ 
Party.” He saw a chance to revert 
to his syndicalist tendencies and to 
push his Trade Union Educational 
League, which became active in dis- 
ruptive campaigns in the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 

* Zinoviey, however, was more realistic 
than Trotzky in advocating the policy of 


opportunistic pacification of the Russian 
peasant. ; 
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Union, among the shop crafts, the 
miners, the shoe workers and other 
trade unions. His program became 
known as the “Majority Program,” 
because he had two thirds of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee with him 
and about three fourths of the mem- 
bership of the Workers’ Party by na- 
tional referendum. Ruthenberg headed 
the “Minority Program,” which was 
going to “unite” with American labor 
in the political field, though Ameri- 
can labor refused to “unite” with the 
Communists. Both factions joined in 
vilifying Ludwig Lore’s “Trotskyism.” 
Foster and Ruthenberg and other 
Communist leaders made several pil- 
grimages to Moscow. The Communist 
International finally appointed a Lett 
named Grusev, Americanized into 
Green, to come over and to adjudicate 
the quarrel as chairman of a “parity 
committee” created for that purpose. 

In mid-summer 1925 the Commu- 
nist International issued a lengthy 
statement on “the American Ques- 
tion.’ Oracularly it gave its bless- 
ings to both factions, which both 
factions avidly interpreted as an “en- 
dorsement.” It directed the repudia- 
tion of Lore, and with him went the 
German Communist press and most 
of its German constituency. The real 
struggle for power between Foster 
and Ruthenberg began. Foster relied 
on the clear referendum victory of his 
Majority Program. 


RUSSIAN INTERPOSITION 


He was having his way when on 
August 28 the cable reached the con- 
vention from Zinoviev: “The Com- 
munist International is highly dis- 
satisfied with Majority. Minority 
gloser to us and more communistic. 
Demand that Minority gets at least 
40 per cent. representation on the 
Central Executive Committee and at 
least 50 per cent. on all committees 
and subcommittees. Non-compliance 
means expulsion.” The referendum 
vote of the American Communists was 
overridden and Foster was slapped 
in the face. But he “complied.” 

Zinoviev feels now that “the mi- 
nority is closer to us,” in spite of 
its greater opportunism, because he 


had to compromise with his revolu- 
tionary orthodoxy at home. As was 
to be expected, the realistic tendencies 
of the Soviet government were bound 
to win out against the utopianism of 
the Communist International. Trotzky 
is very much back in office. Stalin, 
whose position as chairman of the 
Organization Committee of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party gives him the 
whole patronage power of the govern- 
ment, is now definitely against Zino- 
viev. The Communist International is 
being forced to modify its red talk. 
Russia wants American recognition, 
She is now already doing almost 40 
per cent. more business with this 
country than before the war. And so 
Zinoviev is telling his American com- 
rades that they “need not demand nor 
even expect... immediately a revo- 
lutionary” movement in America. 

The fact is that an intelligent radi- 
cal program in American labor does 
not interest either Zinoviev or Losov- 
sky, the secretary of the Red interna- 
tional of Labor Unions, who are the 
real dictators of the Workers’ Party. 
All they want the Workers’ Party to 
do is to make the kind of noise which 
to them is worth Dee ame eh $100,- 
000 a year: to break up ocialist 
meetings, to propagandize disruptive 
“slogans” in our labor movement, to 
fish in the murky waters of our race 
problem, to stage “protest meetings” 
against this or that. Of course the 
very championship of any cause by 
the Communists hurts it in this coun- 
try. But it makes good political 
hokum for Zinoviev and Losovsky in 
Russia, who thus can point to their 
international effectiveness. But when- 
ever the political and trade relations 
between the United States and Rus- 
sia are straightened out, the Workers’ 
Party will undoubtedly find itself en- 
tirely left in the lurch by Moscow. 
Its moral and financial support will 
have to be wholly indigenous and 
chances are that it will decay into 
much the same sort of doctrinaire 
sectarianism which characterizes the 
Socialist Labor Party.” 


® For a more detailed discussion of the 
relation between Russian and American Com- 
munism see Benjamin Stolberg, “The Peter 
Pans of Communism’ (Century, June, 1925). 
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STATISTICS OF NATURALIZATION AND CITIZENSHIP 


By RicHarp M. FLournoy, JR. 
U. S. DeparTMENT OF STATE 


Figures of 1925.—The statistics 
contained in the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Naturalization for the 
year ended June 30, 1925, are in- 
teresting and in some respects sur- 
prising. A table (Report, p. 42) 
shows the number of aliens admitted 
to citizenship during the year, ar- 
ranged by nationalities. It is sur- 
prising to find that the Poles head 
the list with 27,134, or 17.80 per 
cent. of the whole number, 152,457. 
Italy comes second with 26,137, or 
17.14 per cent, the British Empire 
third, with 23,815, or 15.62 per cent., 
Russia fourth with 15,692, or 10.29 
per cent., and Germany fifth, with 
8,569, or 5.62 per cent. Only 1,030 
Frenchmen were naturalized, or .68 
per cent. of the total. Of Central 
and South Americans only 189 were 
naturalized, or .12 per cent., and of 
Mexicans only 101, or .07 per cent. 

It is likely that in many cases nat- 
uralization was procured in order 
that the persons naturalized might be 
able to facilitate the entry of near 
relatives into the United States as 
non-quota immigrants, under the pro- 
vision of Section 4 (a) of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, or as preferred 
quota immigrants, under the provi- 
sion of Section 6 (a) (1) of the same 
Act. 

Figures of 1920.—With relation to 
this matter it is interesting to note 
some of the figures contained in the 
Census of 1920. 


Total population of the United 
States and outlying possessions 117,859,495 
Population of Continental United 


PLE ICS | Pea eI OOW.OKS COG 105,710,629 
Wihitee re Sects gers cieters aici ome 94,820,915 
NESTO)) uo Aosteiw ese dapereieverae olateteks 10,463,131 
Billie QEDSRS ee rte a telccueystercns teres 426,574 
INDELVO™ WIRTEG anc cje siesta 81,108,161 

Native parentage ......... 58,421,957 

Foreign or mixed parentage 22,686,204 
Foreign-born white ......... 13,712 754 
INaturalized) eerste sctaierster store 6,479,159 
(Urinatunalizediawa accra cite 7,233,595 


Race Figures.—The table in the 
1920 Census showing the numbers of 
foreign-born persons in the United 
States and the percentage naturalized 
by countries of birth is very illumi- 
nating. 

The contrast between the percen- 
tages of naturalization in cases of 
persons born in countries of West- 
ern and Northern Europe and the 
percentages of naturalization in 
cases of persons born in countries 
of Southern and Eastern Europe is 
striking. 

Of the Welsh 72.9 per cent. were 
naturalized; the Germans come next 
with 72.8, Luxembourgers 72.5, Danes 
69.2, Swedes 69, Norwegians 67.3, 
Trish 65.7, Swiss 64.9, English 63.1, 
Scotch 60.9. On the other hand the 
table shows that of the Russians only 
40.2 per cent. were naturalized; of 
the Austrians 37.7, Hungarians 29.1, 
Italians 28.1, Poles 28, Yugoslavs, 


25.2, Greeks 16.8, Portuguese 16.4, 
Bulgarians 12.1, Spanish 9.9, Alba- 
nians 7.4. 


CHANGES IN ELECTORAL LAWS 


By CHARLES KETTLEBOROUGH 
DiIREcTOR OF THE INDIANA LEGISLATIVE BUREAU 


The distinguishing characteristic of 
the laws enacted in 1925 relative to 
electoral procedure is the conspicuous 
absence of any important changes. 
Such modifications as have been ef- 
fected relate exclusively to the more 


adequate functioning of electoral 
agencies which are already in ex- 
istence. 

Registration or Enrollment.—The 
changes effected in registration pro- 
cedure were comparatively unimpor- 
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tant, and include the time, duration 
and hours of the registration period; 
the preparation, preservation and 
purging of permanent registration 
records; the registration of migrants 
and absentees; the extension of regis- 
tration to or its exclusion from rural 
territory; the qualifications of regis- 
trants; and the compensation of reg- 
istration officials. Im New Jersey 
the registration period was changed 
from September to May and June; in 


Rhode Island from December to 
June; in Idaho and Missouri the 
registration period was slightly 


abridged and readjusted; and in Flor- 
ida, the registration hours in the 
larger counties are more specifically 
prescribed. 

For the purpose of relieving the 
voters of a civic duty which is some- 
what reluctantly performed, there is 
a marked tendency to introduce the 
permanent registration system by 
virtue of which a voter who is once 
registered is not obliged to re-register 
unless he moves from the electoral 
district in which he is enrolled. A 
necessary auxiliary procedure to the 
permanent registration system is an 
inexpensive and certain method of 
purging the lists of voters who have 
moved, died or been disfranchised. 
Laws establishing the permanent reg- 
istration system were enacted in 
Idaho and Delaware; provision was 
made for the preservation or progres- 
sive purging of the registration lists 
in Idaho, Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Connecticut. 

The rapid growth of cities has led 
to a ceaseless migration of voters 
from one constituency to another and 
the diversification of industries keeps 
an appreciable per cent. of the elec- 
torate on pilgrimages in regions re- 
mote from the voting precinct. To 
afford these two elements of the elec- 
torate the opportunity to exercise the 
franchise, Idaho and Connecticut 
have provided a method for the regis- 
tration of voters who move from one 
precinct to another between registra- 
tion and election days; while Minne- 
sota, New York, New Jersey, and 
Utah enacted laws enabling voters 
who are unavoidably absent on regis- 
tration days to register by mail or 
by applying in person to some desig- 


nated public official. As the purpose 
of registration is to prevent fraud- 
ulent voting, and as the voting of 
non-residents in rural and sparsely set- 
tled precincts is remote, there is a 
manifest tendency to restrict the en- 
rollment of voters to cities and towns 
only, as is provided for (by somewhat 
different methods of approach) by 
laws enacted in Missouri, Wyom- 
ing, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. - 

Since the introduction of woman 
suffrage, the qualifications of regis- 
trants, including the provision that 
the age may be given as “over 21 
years,” have been modified by Mis- 
souri, New York and Wisconsin. 
Two somewhat anomalous provisions 
were introduced into the laws of Ore- 
gon and Indiana. In Oregon, the sec- 
retary of state is authorized to sub- 
mit the registration lists to the re- 
spective postmasters of the state to 
be checked and verified, and in In- 
diana a county registration board 
uses the primary poll books as a basis 
for the compilation of the lists of 
voters. Other unimportant provi- 
sions merely provide for an increase 
in the compensation of registration 
officials in Florida, Pennsylvania 
and North Dakota; the combination 
of urban and rural territory in regis- 
tration precincts in Missouri; and 
changes in the registration applica- 
tions in Connecticut. 

Absent Voters.—The only changes 
made in the absent voter laws relate 
to the elections and classes of voters 
to which the laws are made to apply, 
and to an abridgement of the time 
within which applications for and dis- 
tribution of ballots may be made. In 
Minnesota, absent voters were au- 
thorized to participate in special pri- 
mary and special elections; and in 
Nevada and Vermont in municipal 
elections, to which Vermont also adds 
county elections. The classes of 
voters who may vote by absent voter 
pallot were extended to include voters 
who are actually absent, in New 
Hampshire and Vermont; to voters 
who are ill, in New Hampshire, South 
Dakota and Vermont; to voters who 
are physically disabled; in South Da- 
kota and Vermont; to students in 
college and the wives of male citizens 
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who accompany their husbands, in 
New York; and to railway employees 
and the members of the immediate 
families of commercial travelers and 
railway employees, in Oregon. The 
time within which ballots may be ap- 
plied for and _ distributed was 
abridged in Illinois, Vermont and 
Wisconsin; and Minnesota permits 
notaries public to act as attesting 
witnesses in the execution of absent 
voter ballots. 

Voting Machines.——By a law en- 
acted in Maine, the use of ballot 
boxes with mechanical devices for re- 
ceiving, registering and endorsing the 
ballots deposited therein is author- 
ized. When voting machines are 
used in Iowa, the party row beneath 
the Democratic and Republican tick- 
ets must be left vacant. New York 
requires the appointment of custodi- 
ans to put voting machines in order 
prior to each election. 

Initiative-—In Nebraska, initiative 
measures, instead of being printed in 
pamphlet form, as heretofore, will be 
published in all of the newspapers 
of the state, and the secretary of 
state has authority to delegate that 
duty to the Nebraska Press Associa- 
tion. North Dakota prescribed the 
qualifications for signers of initiative 
petitions and prohibits fraudulent 
signing. In Wisconsin, a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the 
initiative is pending. 

Recall—At the next election, Ore- 
gon will vote on a recall amendment 
to the constitution providing for the 
recall of all elected officials, but pro- 
viding that the vacancies so created 
shall be filled by appointment. 

Referendum.—Wisconsin prescribed 
the elections at which initiated city 
ordinances may be submitted to a 
vote; provided for the referendum in 
school districts having more than 500 
voters, on any item, business or sub- 
ject; and proposed a constitutional 
amendment providing for the referen- 
dum on all laws. In Massachusetts, 
in submitting questions to a referen- 
dum vote, the secretary of state de- 
cides whether or not a question of 
public policy is involved. 

Corrupt Practices.—Texas provides 
that the amount of money which a 
candidate pays to have his name 
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| 
placed on the primary ballot is not. 
included in the amount as limited by | 
law for campaign expenses. Wiscon-_ 
sin requires all associations which) 
advocate, endorse or oppose any party, 

faction, group, candidate, constitu- 

tional amendment or measure, before 

receiving contributions or making ex- 

penditures, to file its name, officers, 

and the nature and sources of its in- 

come and the purposes of the expendi- 

tures. In Massachusetts, the treas- 

urers of political committees are re- 

quired to make reports even if no 

money has been received or expended. 

Registrars of voters, members of town 

school committees and library direc- 

tors are exempt from filing their ex- 

penses under the corrupt practices act 

of Connecticut. 

Caucuses, Conventions and Nomi- 
nations.——The Idaho law which au- 
thorized the payment by the state of 
the railroad fare of delegates to the 
party conventions was _ repealed. 
Kansas and Indiana provide for the 
filing of nomination papers by inde- 
pendent candidates. In Utah, a can- 
didate who is nominated by a con- 
yention or committee, cannot have 
his name on any other party ballot. 
South Dakota and Montana provide 
for the election of women as well as 
men as national committeemen, and 
Indiana provided for women repre- 
sentatives on all committees. The 
number of signers on nominating 
petitions in Minnesota, Missouri, 
Wisconsin and Massachusetts was 
changed and prescribed. In Rhode 
Island, the city and town caucus law 
was extended to Woonsocket and 
North Providence, and in Pennsylva- 
nia the time for filing nominating 
petitions was changed. Georgia pro- 
hibits any person from attending a 
political mass meeting or convention 
unless he is duly registered and quali- 
fied; all conventions must be held at 
the county court house and ten days’ 
notice thereof must be given. 

General Elections. — With four 
rather significant exceptions, the 
changes effected in general election 
procedure affect the functioning only 
of agencies already in existence, but 
add nothing of consequence to the 
electoral facilities already provided 
for by law. 
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1. Laws enacted by Minnesota, 
Oregon, South Dakota and Wyom- 
ing provide that the names of the 
eandidates for President and Vice- 
President shall be printed on the bal- 
lot along with the names of the 
presidential electors. 

2. A constitutional amendment con- 
ferring full suffrage on women was 
adopted in Missouri by a vote of 
175,580-152,713, and a similar amend- 
ment is pending in Rhode Island. 

3. In Oregon an amendment to the 
Constitution was adopted by a vote 
of 184,031-48,645, which provides that 
persons who cannot read and write 
the English language cannot vote. 

4, Utah provided for double elec- 
tion boards in districts having 200 or 
more voters; one set of officials acts 
as receiving judges and the other as 
counting judges; when a bailot box 
contains 20 ballots, it is delivered to 
the counting judges and the count is 
carried on while the ballots are being 
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the furnishing, care and preserva- 
tion of election supplies; authorizing 
voters who need assistance to select 
near relatives instead of election offi- 
cials and affording assistance to 
voters who cannot read the English 
language; perfecting the laws con- 
cerning recounts and election con- 
tests; creating additional voting pre- 


cincts; and providing for the ap- 
pointment of additional election 
clerks in certain cities. The Wis- 


consin law providing for the provi- 
sional appointment of election offi- 
cials with a hearing as to their quali- 
fications was repealed. 
Primaries.—The only extension of 
the primary during the year was to 
the judge of the superior court of 
Cook county, Illinois, and to Pender 
and Montgomery counties, North 
Carolina; and the only exemption was 
Randolph county, North Carolina. 
Existing laws were amended in detai! 
concerning the withdrawal of candi- 


east. Both sets of judges join in 
making the returns. 

The laws making detailed changes 
in general election procedure provide 
for the method of marking, the 
printing and form of ballots, pre- 
scribed the number to be furnished 
to each precinct and for the destruc- 
tion of the ballots after the election; 
requiring election officials to post the 
result of the election in the precinct 
as soon as the count is completed; 
providing where the report of the vote 
cast shall be filed; prescribing the 
method of canvassing the vote; in- 
creasing the compensation of election 
officials; providing that all persons 
who are within the polling places at 
closing time shall be permitted to 
vote; fixing the date of elections 
and designating the hours when the 
polls shall be kept open; adjusting 
the general election law to cities hav- 
ing home rule charters; providing 
for the division of cities into wards 
where wards have been abolished by 
home rule charters; prescribing 


changes in the form of election no- 
tices; poviding for the election of 
non-partisan candidates; devising a 
method by which a voter who moves 
from one town, city or ward to an- 
other prior to the election may retain 
his legal residence; providing for 
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dates, the filing of application of can- 
didacy and objections to certificates 
of nomination, the filling of vacancies 
occurring after the primary is held, 
the method of certifying non-partisan 
judiciary candidates, the method of 
canvassing the vote and arranging 
the names on the ballot and provid- 
ing that the names of candidates may 
appear on only one party ticket. In 
Nebraska, no candidate is certified 
unless he receives at least 5 per cent. 
of the vote cast by his party. Par- 
ties which may use the primary in 
Nebraska are those which cast 5 per 
cent. instead of 1 per cent. as for- 
merly of the total vote; and the 
ratio in Nevada was reduced from 10 
per cent. to 5 per cent. In New Jer- 
sey, the date of the regular primary 
was changed from the 4th Tuesday 
in September to the 3d Tuesday in 
June, and in presidential years from 
the 4th Tuesday of April to the 3d 
Tuesday of May; and the date in 
Montana was changed from the 70th 
to the 91st day before election. 
Oklahoma adopted a provision, af- 
fording a first, second and_ third 
choice of candidates at the primary. 
Arizona voted upon and California 
has proposed a measure providing 
that the person who receives 51 per 
cent. of the primary vote is the only 
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name placed on the ballot. The Ari-| judge of the superior court in coun- 
zona measure was defeated by a vote|ties of 200,000 must, in qualifying 
of 13,166-34,360. In Georgia, candi-|for the primary, designate the incum: | 
dates for the general assembly and| bent whom he wishes to succeed. | 
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CHANGES IN THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 
By ArrHur N. HoLcoMBE 
PROFESSOR AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Child Labor Amendment, pro- 
posed by the Congress, June 2, 1924, 
was not well received by the states, 
and before the end of January, 1925, 
it had been rejected by more than 
one-fourth of the states, while only 
three states had ratified it. One 
state, which ratified it, subsequently 
rescinded its ratification. Thus there 
was no prospect of any early regula- 
tion ratification of the amendment, 
and it was clear that it could never 
be ratified unless some of the reject- 
ing states should reconsider and re- 
verse their action. Nevertheless, the 
advocates of federal child labor re- 
fused to abandon the fight, asserting 
that they would continue their efforts 
until the proposed amendment should 
become part of the Constitution. 

This rejection of this proposed 
twentieth amendment by more than 
one-fourth of the States raised a 
number of interesting questions. (1) 
Is the Department of State called 
upon to proclaim the defeat of an 
amendment in the same manner that 
it proclaims ratification of such a 
measure? (2) If such a proclamation 
were issued and if a sufficient num- 
ber of States to change the result 
subsequently reversed themselves, 
what would happen? (3) If a State 
votes to ratify an amendment, then 
changes its mind and votes against 
it, which action is valid? (4) How 

‘long may the States be allowed to 
vote one way or the other, or both 
ways, on an amendment? The situa- 
_tion, resulting from the rejection of 
the child labor amendment by more 


than a fourth of the States, was un- 
paralleled, and caused a growth of 
interest in proposals for the clari- 
fication and modification of the provi- 
sions of the Constitution relating to 
its own amendment. 

Wadsworth-Garrett Proposal.—The 
only such proposal to be discussed on 
the floor of the Congress during the 
short session of the sixty-eighth Con- 
gress was the so-called Wadsworth- 
Garrett amendment. This amend- 
ment, originally introduced into the 
sixty-seventh Congress, proposes a 
substitute for Article V of the Con- 
stitution, under which the following 
changes would be made in the exist- 
ing practice: (1) The members of at 
least one branch in each of the State 
legislatures which may ratify a pro- 
posed amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution must have been elected after 
such amendment shall have been pro- 
posed. (2) Any State may require 
that ratification by its legislature be 
subject to confirmation by popular 
vote. (3) Until three-fourths of the 
States shall have ratified a proposed 
amendment, or more than one-fourth 
shall have rejected it, any State may 
change its vote. However, the Con- 
gress took no action on this proposed 
amendment prior to its adjournment 
on March 4. 

Hill Proposal—January 3, 1925, 
Representative Hill of Maryland in- 
troduced a bill, designed to clear up 
some of the doubtful points in the 
amending procedure, pending action 
on the proposed Wadsworth-Garrett 
amendment or some alternative meas- 
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ure. This bill would require the Sec- 
retary of State to certify when more 
than one-fourth of the States had re- 
jected a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, as he is now required 
to certify when three-fourths have 
ratified, and thus put an end to the 
uncertainty concerning the status of 
the pending child labor amendment. 
No action was taken by the Congress 
upon the bill. The authority of the 
Congress to limit the time within 
which the States might act upon a 
proposed amendment was discussed in 
the Senate, and the opinion was ex- 
pressed that a “fair inference” from 
the Supreme Court opinion in the 
ease of Dillon vs. Gloss (256 U. S., 
368) would be that ratification must 
be “within some reasonable time after 
the proposal.” 

Unratified Amendments.— Mean- 
while, it was pointed out, five pro- 
posed amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, including the child. la- 
bor amendment, are still awaiting 
action by the states. Two date back 
to 1789. One was proposed in 1861 
in the hope of averting the Civil War, 
and one was proposed in 1810. One 
of the earliest was actually ratified 
by Ohio as late as 1873, which was 
eighty-four years after its original 
proposal. 

Norris Proposal.—Another propo- 
sal to amend the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which was discussed both in 
the Senate and in the House during 
the short session of the sixty-eighth 
Congress, was the so-called Norris 
amendment to change the dates for 
the inauguration of the President and 
the convening of the Congress. This 
proposed amendment provides that a 
newly elected Congress shall meet on 
the first Monday in January, fol- 
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lowing its election; and that a new- 
ly elected president’ shall be inaugu- 
rated on the third Monday in Janu; 
ary. Thus every Congress would 
meet in its first regular session two 
months after election instead of thir- 
teen months later, as under the pres- 
ent practice. The new Congress would, 
canvass the electoral votes for presi- 
dent, instead of the expiring Congress 
as under the present practice; an 
would choose the new President in 
case of no election by the Electoral 
College. The proposal to shorten the; 
time between elections and entrance 
upon the duties of office and to do} 
away with the present short session 
of the expiring Congress, following 
new Congressional elections, met} 
with favor in both branches of the 
sixty-eighth Congress, but no defini- 
tive action was taken upon it. 

Miscellaneous Proposals. — Seven 
fresh proposals for the amendment 
of the Federal Constitution were in- 
troduced into the last session of the 
sixty-eighth Congress in 1925, but 
none of them got beyond the com- 
mittee stage in either House. One 
of these, which was recommended by 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
would give the Congress power to 
tax State and municipal bonds, which 
are now tax-exempt; and two others 
also related to taxation. Two re- 
lated to the apportionment of Con- 
gressmen among the States, and two 
to Congressional or Presidential elec- 
tions. The failure of the Congress 
to make any apportionment of Con- 
gressmen following the census of 
1920, as required by the Constitu- 
tion, doubtless stimulated interest in 
the section of the fundamental law 
relating to Congressional elections 
and apportionments. 
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PRESIDENT CALVIN COOL- 
IDGE’S CHARACTERISTICS © 


his steadiest. The election of 1924 
assured him that the overwhelming 
majority of the electorate had con- 


During 1925 the United States has} fidence in his integrity and approved 
had the services of the President at! of his conduct of the administration. 
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Mcre than one year and _ seven 
months’ service as president have en- 
abled him to take soundings and as- 
sume command with a firm hand. 
The conclusion of a presidential term 
gave ample excuse for incompatible 
cabinet members to resign. The ad- 
ministration has become his own—as 
near to his wishes as the circum- 
stances of practical politics will per- 
mit. 

Upbringing.— President Coolidge 
descends from a line of Puritan an- 
cestry dating back to the migration 
of John Coolidge to Watertown, 
Massachusetts, in 1630. His ante- 
cedents have thus absorbed the com- 
plete history of New England. 
American traditions and institutions 
are the outward expression of the 
lives of these people. Thus when 
Calvin Coolidge talks on American 
principles and institutions it is not 
only the President who speaks but 
it is the voice of the generations of 
New England. There the most virile 
principles of political liberty and re- 
ligious freedom have expressed them- 
selves in the social and political in- 
stitutions which have been brought 
forth during three centuries. These 
have become the pride of the nation. 

Calvin Coolidge was’ born at 
Plymouth, Vermont, July 4, 1872, the 
eldest son of John C. and Victoria 
Moor Coolidge. The story of his 
boyhood growth, education, and col- 
lege days at Amherst need not de- 
tain us here. His college career was 
not conspicuous. However, he grad- 
uated with honors and the distinc- 
tion of class orator in 1895, and at 
once took up the study of law in the 
office of Hammond and Field at 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Coolidge’s political career began 
at the age of twenty-seven as Coun- 
cilman in Northampton. His ad- 
vance was not rapid at first but 
showed a remarkable acceleration. In 
1907 he was City Solicitor; Mayor, 
1910-11; in the State Senate 1912- 
15; President of the Senate 1914-15; 
Lieutenant Governor 1916-18; and 
-Governor of Massachusetts 1919 and 
1920. His nomination as Vice-Presi- 
dent in June, 1920, brought him to 
the Presidential chair August 3, 1923. 

The role of President, invariably 


difficult, is doubly so when taken by 
one not elected to the position. The 
cabinet had been selected, the legis- 
lative program for the administra- 
tion outlined and begun. The new 
incumbent was pledged to support his 
predecessor’s program. Whereas the 
originator of a program would be 
comparatively free to vary his 
recommendations according to the 
dictates of experience, the inheritor 
of a program is bound to see it 
through or at least give no indica- 
tion of his deviations. 

Personality.—It is true that Presi- 
dent Coolidge is not a figure con- 
spicuously different from many of his 
fellows. He is of medium size, five 
feet ten and weighs one hundred and 
fifty pounds. A man of good figure 
and well-groomed appearance. His 
business dress and conduct are not 
particularly striking. He has no 
avocations which give subject matter 
for newspapers and barber shops. He 
has no taste for small talk. His 
countenance is pleasant but usually 
serious. He does not think aloud. 
When he talks he chooses a national 
subject. This may explain some of 
the comments of critics but it does 
not explain the President’s remark- 
able popularity. 

Popularity—In the absence of the 
fashionable social graces and the mix- 
ing qualities of the politician, his 
popularity must rest on _ other 
grounds. The people may not know 
Coolidge intimately but they feel con- 
fident of his sincerity. He talks on 
economy, and Americans at heart 
still believe in individualism. Con- 
ditions in America and in the world 
at large are such as to point the 
President’s appeals. His doctrines 
are intelligible to the common man. 
The carefully prepared speeches of 
the President have been given wide 
publicity by both radio and the press. 
Millions of people have heard his ex- 
cellent radio voice, and feel that they 
know him. ‘There is nothing in the 
personality or ideas of Mr. Coolidge 
which sets him apart from the ma- 
jority of the people and _ prevents 
them from feeling that he is one of 
them. 

Independence.—The election of 1924 
gave President Coolidge a free hand. 
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It proved his astounding popularity 
despite his refusal to participate in 
a campaign. Here was a man who 
neither campaigned by public speak- 
ing, nor writing and was almost nig- 
gardly in granting interviews. He 
was not aloof but apparently indif- 
ferent to opponents’ attacks and un- 
concerned about being known by the 
public. Perhaps it was tend-to-busi- 
ness attitude which inspired the con- 
fidence of the people at large, and 
polled him 15,500,000 votes in No- 
vember, 1924. 

Relations to the Public.—Despite 
his refusal to campaign, President 
Coolidge is a good mixer. He meets 
his fellows upon the level. He is 
not above swapping stories with the 
shoe-maker and taking his exercise 

@walking the busy streets where he 

is an observing student of human 
nature. The President is particu- 
larly effective in speaking to busi- 
ness and professional men where his 
grasp of economic and constitutional 
principles is appreciated. 

The President is also a good en- 
tertainer. The White House is the 
seat of a charming hospitable home 
where an attractive family enjoy life. 
Perhaps no occupants of the national 
mansion can be unconscious of the 
public attention which is bestowed 
upon them, but the seeming natural- 
ness of the Coolidges has more than 
satisfied the public with their con- 
duct. 

The President does not take well 
to the red headline type of pub- 
licity. He meets the press corre- 
spondents, and they are privileged 
to ask questions in writing which 
the President answers as far as he 
thinks advisable. He, however, is 
unwilling to announce policies or dis- 
cuss possible contingencies when no 
practical or vital question is in- 
volved. The President does not ex- 
pect to be quoted directly. He seems 
to have succeeded in instilling some 
sense of responsibility into these cor- 
respondents. 

The President, though a lawyer, 
has a journalist’s judgment of pub- 
licity values. He chooses with stra- 
tegic vision the occasion for public 
appearances. In his speeches through- 
out the country he has reached many 
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sections and appeared before all ele- 
ments of society. The farmers heard | 
him at Chicago. He met the Scan- 
dinavians at Minneapolis and | the) 
World War veterans at Omaha. He 
spoke on naval policy at Annapolis | 


and on patriotism and its mean- 
ing at Arlington and Cambridge. 
The Congregationalists were wel-. 


comed at Washington, and the busi- 
ness men entertained him at New 
York. His inaugural and budget ad- 
dresses were intended for the nation 
at large. 

Leadership—tThis record of per- 
formance has done little credit to’ 
the title of “Silent Cal.” In fact, 
few Presidents have worked more 
consistently and effectively to en- 
lighten and lead the public along the 
course which he has charted. He has 
shown a tendency to conduct an or- 
derly progress rather than to ini- 


tiate rapid changes of policy. De- 
spite the leisurely pace his 
speeches have shown positive ele- 


ments which are worthy of study. 
We see the President fully and 
clearly revealed in his more impor- 
tant addresses. 

In his inaugural March 4, 1925, 
he set forth his purposes, his pro- 
gram, and his ideal. These are 
founded upon certain fundamental 
traits of human nature which he re- 
gards as “the most constant thing 
in the universe.” He holds that} 
“the essentials of human _ relation- 
ships do not change. We must fre- 
quently take our bearing from these 
fixed stars of our political firma- 
ment if we expect to hold a true 
course.” 

Views on Foreign Policy.—The 
President emphasizes virile Ameri- 
canism. He insists that “we have 
been and we propose to be more and 
more American.” But he does not 
admit a merely selfish nationalism. 
For we not only serve our own coun-. 
try best by such a policy but we 
“most successfully discharge our ob- 
ligations to humanity by continuing 
to be openly and candidly, intensely 
and scrupulously American.” 

Such a_ policy neither precludes 
our participation in world affairs nor 
eliminates us from membership in the 
World Court. The President, voicing 
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what he regards as the determination 
of the American people, declares that 
we are determined not to become im- 
plicated in the political controversies 
‘of the Old World, “but America must 
continue to hold the lead in the new 
policy of limitation of armament.” 
America stands for arbitration and 
the same principle should lead to our 
adherence to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. He would 
have American influence “cast on the 
side of the reign not of force but of 
law, and trial not by battle but by 
reason.” 

The President seems to recognize 
that the rights of property and the 
economic rights of persons are insep- 
arable. It is not property but the 
right to hold property which the con- 
stitution guarantees. Here the Pres- 
ident makes no appeal to those with- 
out property, but rather trusts to the 
stimulation of private self-interest 
and initiative to promote the highest 
social well-being. 

National and State Functions.—In 
his budget speech of June 22, 1925, 
the President made these significant 
remarks. “Unfortunately the Fed- 
eral Government has strayed far 
afield from its legitimate busi- 
ness. ... If we could confine our 
federal expenditure to the legitimate 
obligations and functions of the fed- 
eral government a material reduction 
would be apparent. But far more 
important than this would be the 
effect upon the fabric of our consti- 
tutional form of government which 
tends to be gradually weakened and 
undermined by this encroachment. .. . 
The cure lies with the people. It will 
come when they realize the necessity 
of state assumption of state respon- 
sibilities.” 

The introduction of this constitu- 
tional viewpoint would seem to par- 
take generously of the doctrines asso- 
ciated with Jefferson and Jackson. 
It is the very antithesis of the much 
emphasized doctrine of the Republi- 
can party during the first decade of 
the present century. The view seems 
to be well received, and the Presi- 
dent is the spokesman of those who 
oppose the doctrine of national cen- 
tralization which swept the country 
as by storm some twenty years ago. 


National Defense.—President Cool- 
idge spoke before the Naval Acad- 
emy June 2. This was an opportune 
occasion to discuss policies of Na- 
tional defense. Here he reiterated 
and enlarged upon the principles an- 
nounced in his inaugural address. He 
expressed the purpose to maintain 
such forces as comport with our dig- 
nity and security. He pointed out 
that the functions of the navy were 
to promote peace. It was in driving 
home this point that he said: “If 
we are to promote peace... we 
must call in the moral forces of man- 
kind. The suggestion that any other 
people are harboring a hostile intent 
toward us is a very serious charge. 
We would not relish having our hon- 
orable motives and peaceful intentions 
questioned. Others cannot relish 
having any of us question theirs. 
We should not forget that the 
world over the general attributes 
and one of the strongest attributes 
of all peoples is a desire to do 
right.” 

Speaking before the American Le- 
gion October 6 he assured them that 
the United States had a larger army 
and navy than ever before in peace 
time. However, this is no point of 
pride with the President. He has 
on various occasions expressed the 
purpose to continue to promote the 
movement for further limitation of 
armament. This he considers an 
American policy and every oppor- 
tunity should be utilized to promote 
it. 

The obligations of citizenship is 
a subject to which the President has 
devoted much thought. He points 
out that Americanism does not de- 
pend upon place of birth, religious 
sect, language or racial stock. The 
privileges of liberty instead of being 
easy to enjoy are in reality, to him, 
highly difficult responsibilities. The 
responsibilities are due to the neces- 
sity of the citizen so conducting him- 
self as to reduce the functions of 
government to a minimum, To the 
President the chief functions of gov- 
ernment are to maintain order; pro- 
vide security for persons and prop- 
erty, and set up the instrumentalities 
for the administration of justice. If 
the citizens can reduce the functions 
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of government to this fundamental 
minimum, costs of administration will 
be small. 

The problem of law enforcement 
has been particularly vexing during 
the past months. The Chief Exec- 
utive would necessarily be compelled 
to formulate a policy. He stands for 
vigorous and firm enforcement. The 
thinking public concede that “laxity 
of administration reacts unfavorably 
upon public opinion,” and since local 
administration has failed upon many 
of its attempted reforms (especially 
prohibition) nothing remains but to 
undertake it as a national move- 
ment. 

The failure of local government, 
the President observes, has had a 
demoralizing effect in every direction. 
“What America needs is to hold its 
ancient and well-charted course. .. . 
A country conceived in the theory of 
local self-government ... gives the 
largest promise to freedom and the 
development of the individual... . 
The passing of responsibility from 
local governments to the state and 
from the state to the nation ... to 
pay their bills and tell them what 
to do is not self-government.” 

Political Philosophy.—lf one were 
to summarize the President’s polit- 
ical philosophy and _ constitutional 
tenets he would find them similar to 
those of the fathers of the constitu- 
tion. He is a strong believer in 
liberty and the rights of the indi- 
vidual which leads him to restrain 
governmental action wherever possi- 
ble. That same confidence in the in- 
dividual leads him to prefer local to 
central governmental function for all 
problems of a local nature. He be- 
lieves private initiative and _ enter- 
prise the best guarantee of business 
integrity, efficiency and _ honesty. 
Thus to him government should 
be only regulatory and not produc- 
tive. 

Cooperation.—This survey of the 
President’s speeches reveals a states- 
man who has digested the problems 
and theories of government. The ad- 
ministration of practical affairs re- 
quires application of these theories. 
This the President cannot do alone. 
He is dependent upon the support of 
Congress and the numerous adminis- 
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trative officials whom he employs and 
directs. He must obtain the codp) 
eration of the legislature and his sub) 
ordinates. 

The codperation of Congress ig 
sometimes difficult to obtain. In 
dealing with it the President has 
shown both reserve and tact. He has 
exhibited no undue anxiety about his 
own recommendations becoming law) 
When the Sixty-eighth Congress was 
about to expire he took no hand i 
the selection of bills for the fina 
rush of legislation. The Presiden 
has not overlooked ecpportunities t 
elicit the good will and codperatior 
of Congress. In his inaugural he ex 
pressed his wish for codperation an 
willingness to share credit for th 
conduct of the government with tha 
body. It was with a view to facili 
tate working relations with Congres 
that the President chose Everet 
Sanders, Congressman from Indiana 
to succeed Bascom Slemp as his pri 
vate secretary. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CHARLES 
GATES DAWES 


into American polities. 
had an international reputation: the 
Dawes Plan for German reparations 
established his name  throughou 
Europe. In addition to his reputa 
tion, Dawes had the type of person- 
ality and style of address to furnish) 
campaign headliners. He glories in. 
action and enjoys a fight. It would. 
have been difficult for the party to. 
find a better field marshal to lead 
their campaign. | 

Dawes is a native of Marietta, | 
Ohio, born August 27, 1875. He) 
comes from the Puritan seed that was) 
planted there in the first settlement) 
of the Ohio Company, and numbers: 
among his ancestors that astute poli- 
tician, Manasseh Cutler, who was the! 
active agent in securing the grant to) 
the Company. His parents, General. 
Rufus Dawes and Mary Gates Dawes, , 
belong to its early families. Young | 
Dawes attended two colleges. He re-. 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from | 
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Marietta College, had a legal educa- 
tion at Cincinnati Law School, and 
practiced law at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
from 1887 to 1894. It was at Lincoln 
that he became acquainted with John 
Pershing, later commander of the 
American armies. In 1894 Dawes 
gave up his professional practice to 
take charge of certain business inter- 
ests, and was especially successful as 
organizer and administrator. His 
father was a close friend of William 
McKinley, and the son won the Illi- 
nois delegation for McKinley who, as 
President, made him Comptroller of 
the Currency. He was defeated in a 
race for the senatorship from I[lli- 
nois by Lorimer, and upon his return 
to business organized the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, and be- 
came a large figure in the banking 
world. 

The World War—Occupied with 
business, Dawes took no active part 
in politics until the entrance of the 
United States in the World War, 
when he entered the army as a major 
of engineers, a branch of service in 
which he had some previous training. 
General Pershing soon discovered his 
presence in the A. E. F. and called 
him to his own staff. There he 
showed his usual initiative, and was 
made Chairman of the General Pur- 
chasing Board for the A. E. F. in 
France, and a member of the Allied 
Purchasing Board. He is credited 
with persuading Great Britain to cre- 
ate this unified administrative service 
for the allies. 

The chance to testify before the 
congressional committee gave Dawes 
his opportunity. He was not in the 
Jeast cowed by these solemn guar- 
dians of the public weal. He met the 
‘committee in fighting trim and in his 
replies put the committee rather than 
the witness upon the defensive. This 
testimony attracted national atten- 
tion. 

Director of Budget——When the 
Federal Budget System was_ intro- 
duced in 1921 President Harding ap- 
pointed General Dawes first director 
of the budget. After a year’s service 
he resigned, and was appointed to the 
Reparations Commission to investi- 
gate Germany’s ability to pay. The 


success of the plan recommended by | 


this commission was probably the 
most important single factor in se- 
curing Dawes the nomination to the 
Vice-Presidency in June, 1924. 

Just as in 1900, when Roosevelt 
did the major campaigning, Dawes 
took the stump in behalf of his 
ticket. He proved a very effective 
canvasser. He is a picturesque fig- 
ure. He has an active personality 
whose every motion and position in- 
dicates vigor and determination. His 
speeches are strewn with crisp, 
snappy phrases with no uncertain 
meaning. He is the type of person- 
ality that “gets across.” 

Personality.—However, forcefulness 
is not the only or even chief charac- 
teristic of General Dawes’ personality. 
He is a warm and intensely human 
and companionable man. He is de- 
voted to his family. :Young men are 
attracted by his frank, informal man- 
ner. He has the enthusiasm and zeal 
of the reformer seasoned by a long 
career in practical business. While 
his methods and manner appeal to 
youth his judgment and policies re- 
flect much experience. He has all the 
qualities to make him a successful 
leader of a counter-reformation in 
politics. Since he considers himself 
a “progressive conservative,” this 
is a fair description of his posi- 
tion. 

As Vice-President, Dawes has given 
indication of the réle which he ex- 
pects to play. Soon after election, it 
became known that he did not desire 
to sit in the cabinet in a consulta- 
tive capacity with no administrative 
responsibility. He has chosen rather 
to direct his attention to his. eonsti- 
tutional duties as President of the 
Senate. 

Senate Rules—As President of the 
Senate he will be primarily occupied 
with applying the rules of that body. 
These he regards as over-weighted by 
accumulation of customs and _tradi- 
tions, in such a way as to render the 
body incapable of registering its own 
will. He accordingly proposed in his 
first appearance before the Senate that 
the rules be changed. The center of 
his attack was directed at rule No. 
22 which permits any Senator to 
speak one hour upon: a measure after 
the Senate. has decided by vote that 
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a vote upon the measure should be 
taken. Such a rule enables a single 
senator or a small minority to delay 
action and often defeat important 
measures which have the support of 
the majority. 

The Vice-President points out that 
it is not his intention to deprive the 
minority of the right to be fully 
heard, but only to prevent the iminor- 
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Some presidents have brought their 
most intimate friends into the offi- 
cial cabinet. Others have attempted 
to command the services of the most 
popular men in their parties. Again, 
some have sought men of the most 
eminent administrative ability. Presi- 
dents sometimes rely upon their offi- 
cial cabinet for advice upon all sub- 
jects; while others have depended in 
part upon unofficial advice of outside 
friends, to help guide the affairs of 
state. ; 

Personal Relations, — President 
Coolidge has not, except in the case 
of Sargent, chosen any intimate 
friend for a cabinet post. He has 
selected men of ability for official 
positions and relies chiefly upon their 
advice when questions of governmen- 
tal policy are concerned. Nevertheless, 
there are times when even a Presi- 
dent wants information of non-official 
character rather than advice; and 
prefers to get it from intimates rather 
than from official advisers. 

President Coolidge has a _ small 
group of admirers to whom he as- 
signs an important part in his po- 
litical decisions. The first of these is 
Frank W. Stearns of Boston. He is 
first in point of intimate friendship, 
probably first in his devotion to and 
eonfidence in the President, and he 
has the greatest influence with the 
Chief Executive. 

. Stearns.—Mr. Stearns is a cotton 
mill owner and capitalist who was 
interested in Amherst College. He 
became acquainted with Coolidge 
when the latter was a member of the 
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ity from obstructing the will of th) 
majority. “Who,” he asks, “would 
dare maintain that in the last analy 
sis the right of the Senate itself t) 
act should ever be subordinate to th) 
right of one Senator to make 

speech?” This, he holds, woul¢ 
amount to bartering away the inter 
est of the public, which it is th 
function of the Senate to promote. | 


State Senate. They were strongly a 
tracted to each other and Mr. Stear 
has been most active since then i 
promoting Mr. Coolidge’s political ¢ 
reer. He is a slight little gray ma 
with a twinkle in his eye. He ha 
a way of getting things done in 
quiet manner. He never hesitate 
when a decision is to be made. H 
invariably retains his self-control. 
appearance he is a very mild littl 
man, and yet he commands a stingin 
sarcasm which may be utilized whe 
the occasion demands. The Pres 
dent enjoys his contacts with M 
Stearns because they understand eac 
other completely. 

Butler—Senator William M. Bu 
ler, as National Chairman of th 
Coolidge campaign, is naturally 
high member of the Administratio 
Counsel. Mr. Butler is a native o 
New Bedford. He received his leg: 
training at Boston University an 
then took up practice of law at Ne 
Bedford from 1884 to 1895. In 1914 
he moved to Boston and became : 
member of the firm of Butler, Co: 
Murchie and Bacon. He entered thi 
Massachusetts Legislature as membe: 
from New Bedford in 1890 and com 
tinued in the Legislature until 1901l 
He was President of the Senat' 
1894-1895. From this position he ols 
tained a control of Massachusetts R 
publican politics which has continuee 
down to the present time. 

Starting as the son of a poor mim 
ister Mr. Butler has become a maa 
of great fortune. He took an earl? 
part in the development of municipa: 
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transportation in both New Bedford 
and Boston. He also has_ exten- 
‘sive interests in the cotton milling 
industry. In addition to these in- 
‘terests he has a lucrative law prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Butler has not been an active 

leader of the masses in politics. He 
is a sort of chief of staff, who com- 
mands the field from the distance anda 
leaves the details to subordinates. 
He is not a personality to get into 
the thick of the fray. He has not 
the geniality and flexibility of the 
professional politician. Primarily he 
is a business man, and as such com- 
mands the confidence of that class of 
men. He is a protectionist. In a large 
‘measure he has been instrumental in 
getting the business interests of the 
country lined up back of the admin- 
istration. 
' Others—The other two men who 
are nearest to the President are Jim 
White who is the man directly in 
charge of the work of the Republican 
‘National Committee in Washington, 
and Ted Clark, the President’s per- 
‘sonal secretary. Jim White is a ge- 
nial good fellow who often drops in 
and talks with the President. He has 
‘an abundance of information and 
Inews. Ted Clark was Secretary to the 
late Murray Crane. He also is no 
novice in the political game and on 
‘questions of Massachusetts politics he 
‘ean supply detail that even Butler 
might want. 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN 


Bryan.—The deaths of Mr. Bryan 
‘and Mr. La Follette on July 26th and 
June 18th have removed two of the 
greatest personalities from American 
politics. From 1896 to 1912 Mr. 
‘Bryan was the undisputed leader of 
the Democratic party. After that 
period he remained a powerful influ- 
ence in party councils, and a deter- 
mining factor in party success. 
While the wisdom of some of the 
measures he advocated has been ques- 
tioned, the honesty of his purpose to 
improve the condition of the masses 
of the people is undoubted. 

Mr. Bryan was instrumental in the 
passage of some important legisla- 
tion. While his doctrine of Free 
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Silver is still the subject of ridicule 
it should be remembered that he led 
the South and West on that issue; he 
was a member of the administration 
which enacted the Federal Reserve 
Act providing for a more flexible cur- 
rency. Whether national prohibition 
be good or bad Mr. Bryan must bear 
a large share of responsibility for its 
enactment. Bryan’s outstanding qual- 
ity was his oratorical power. Yet he 
was more than a man of words, he 
was a man of character. 


ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


La Follette——Between the careers 
of Mr. Bryan and Mr. La Follette 
many parallels and many contrasts 
may be drawn. Mr. La Follette was 
in many ways a man of stronger 
parts. He was a quicker and keener 
debater, a more ruthless and unspar- 
ing opponent. These qualities have 
their advantages in a legislative as- 
sembly but are probably not political 
assets with the nation at large. His 
record for constructive state leader- 
ship was without a parallel when 


he entered the Senate in 1900. 
The solidarity of that work is evinced 
by the stability of his home 
strength. 


La Follette’s relation to the Repub- 
lican party was personally unfortu- 
nate but publicly most beneficial. He 
was the most progressive member of 
his party. He had worked out a set 
of reforms for his state, many of 
which might well be applied to the 
nation. He was the true and natural 
leader of this reform movement. Yet 
the old party refused to accept his 
leadership. By codperation with the 
opposition he was able to impose part 
of his program upon a reluctant ad- 
ministration. His progressive move- 
ment, taken over by Roosevelt, gave the 
Democrats their chance and much of 
the Progressive program in modified 
form became law. 

La Follette’s great service to the 
Nation, in contrast to his service to 
his own State, has been in the réle of 
leader of the opposition, a useful but 
not a popular position. As leader of 
a popular rights movement in op- 
position to the party machine he 
|has reaped the reward of national 
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unpopularity and defeat. In contrast|earned and won the most compiet 
to this, in his own state, he was the| political triumphs and the unshake} 


constructive leader. There he has 
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devotion of his fellow citizens. | 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


During the past six years the posi- 
tion of the Secretary of State has 
been difficult. The unsettled condition 
of Europe has offered many perplex- 
ing problems of international rela- 
tions. Though the United States was 
an active and leading participant in 
the World War, the election of 1920 
was won on a platform of non-partici- 
pation in European affairs. The Sec- 
retary of State must protect our vast 
interest, and at the same time keep 
up the proposed isolationist policy. 
For a time the isolation seemed so 
important that the Department of 
State refused to reply to com- 
munications from the League of Na- 
tions. 

When the instructions of party 
platform and the condition of inter- 
national relations seem to dictate 
such diverse policies it is difficult for 
the government to undertake an active 
foreign policy; hence the career of 
Secretary Hughes has been less con- 
spicuous than was expected. 

Charles Evans Hughes.—Charles 
Evans Hughes was born at Glens 
Falls, New York, April 17, 1862.” He 
was educated at Colgate and Brown 
Universities and later studied law at 
Columbia. The greater part of his 
time and energy during the years 
1884-1906 were devoted to the prac- 
tice of law in New York City. He, 
however, gave some time to academic 
work. He was special lecturer ‘at 
Cornell, 1893-95, and held a similar 
position in the New York Law School, 
1893-1900. 

During 1905 he acquired political 
prominence by his services as coun- 
sel for certain committees of the New 
York legislature. In this service 
Hughes completely won the confidence 
of the people of the State, and was 
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elected Governor in 1906. Before 4 
second term was complete, he was a 
pointed to the United States Suprem| 
Court by President Taft. He resigned 
that position to participate in th 
campaign of 1916. His defeat for thi 
Presidency gave opportunity to rel 
sume law practice in New York City# 
During the succeeding four years hj 
occupied a preéminent position at thy 
head of the American bar. 

His appointment as Secretary o 
State by President Harding in 192 
gave an opportunity for unusual serv 
ice. While the Administration wa 
loath to call the Washington Dish 
armament Conference so early in itil 
career, the public seemed anxious fo} 
action and Secretary Hughes tooh| 
charge of the work. Here he was a 
his best. He had opportunity to play 
the course of action, limit the subjec 
matter of the conference and gener 
ally to direct deliberations. The 
United States remained deeply inter 
ested in the general question of peace} 
much affected by commercial an 
financial interests. We would no 
willingly see the European situation 
degenerate into anarchy, and yet thd 
party in power is pledged to keep 
out of European politics. 

In such a_ situation Secretar 
Hughes necessarily played a some+ 
what inactive réle. Since conditions 
in Europe did not improve and 
the reparations problem seemed in-+ 
soluble he suggested that an investi- 
gation to establish Germany’s abilitsy 
to pay would furnish a reasonable 
and practical answer to the problem, 
The Dawes Commission and its fa- 
mous report came from this sug- 
gestion, and as a consequence Eu- 
rope is on its way to economic re- 


covery. | 


Secretary Hughes is a clear thinker 
and sees the results of any decisiont 
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future consequences. He has a ca- 
jpacity for putting his case in an ir- 
jrefutable manner. His interest and 
jexperiences previous to entering the 
jeabinet had dealt primarily with do- 
mestic rather than international prob- 
lems. As an administrator he has 
shown unusual ability. 

Frank Billings Kellogg, like Sec- 
retary Hughes, is a native of the Em- 
pire State. When only_a boy of twelve 
ears his parents moved, in 1865, to 
innesota. There he was admitted 
to the bar in 1875. After three years’ 
experience as City Attorney of 
Rochester and five years as County 
of Olmstead County, he 

St. Paul, where he es- 
himself in his _ profes- 

ion. 

Mr. Kellogg entered into national 
politics in connection with service as 
special attorney for the United States 
in prosecution of the Paper and 
Standard Oil Trusts. He also investi- 
gated the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific merger. In 1916 he was elected 
to the Senate and after a defeat for 
reélection was appointed Ambassador 
to England. His appointment as Sec- 
retary was a surprise to the public, 
because of his age, limited experience 
in the diplomatic service, and brief 
\public career. He made a favorable 
dmpression upon President Harding 
during their joint service in the Sen- 
sate. 
- The Secretary has aroused consid- 
erable hostility by his cancellation of 
the passport of Shapurgi Saklatvala, 
the Communistic member of the 
House of Commons. His invitation to 
the twelve interested powers to con- 
fer in Pekin on the question of extra- 
territoriality in China is the most 
significant action of the Department 
during the year, for it substantiates 
the belief that President Coolidge has 
a very geninue and kindly interest 
in the well-being of China, and that 
America is not going to sacrifice her 
interests for a policy of isolation. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 
TREASURY 


Andrew W. Mellon—The public 
generally is more directly interested 


for course of action in terms of its| 
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in the Treasury than in any other de- 
partment. The immense war debt to 
be refunded and paid, the terms 
of payment for loans to foreign coun- 
tries to be fixed and the revision of 
our taxation system have all involved 
policies which will affect not only 
every American but will also affect 
directly many of the peoples of Eu- 
rope. Naturally the people are tre- 
mendously interested in the person 
or persons who are responsible for 
deciding upon such far-reaching poli- 
cies. 

Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 


W. Mellon was born at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, March 24, 1854. His 
parents were Judge Thomas and 


Sarah Negley Mellon. Andrew at- 
tended the University of Pittsburgh, 
but very early engaged in business. 
He founded the town of Donora, 
Pennsylvania, and established the 
steel mills there. He is also inter- 
ested in aluminum production, and 
served as director and president of 
Mellon’s National Bank at Pittsburgh. 
This position he resigned to become 
Secretary of the Treasury March 1, 
1921. 

When President Harding looked 
about for a successful business man 
to undertake the administration of 
the government’s business, he nat- 
urally turned to Mellon. He had 
shown remarkable talent for organiza- 
tion, was accustomed to handling 
business on a very large scale, and his 
judgment of business propositions 
was remarkably sound. 

As a cabinet officer Mellon and Mel- 
lon’s plans have been before the pub- 
lic almost constantly. He has stood 
for a policy of rigid economy, using 
arguments less philosophical than 
those of President Coolidge. He has 
assigned as reason for economy the 
need of improving the government’s 
finances. In the first year of his ad- 
ministration he suggested dangers of 
panic and general business distress if 
rigid economy were not made the rule 
of action. For this reason he 
staunchly opposed soldiers’ bonus 
bills and aid to states or any new 
items of expenditure. 

The Secretary’s business foresight 
and management have been applied to 
the public debt. The maturities have 
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been either paid or refunded at such 
a rate as to produce a considerable 
saving. The annual reduction in the 
interest in a year was $16,730,000. 
The short-time debt (maturing within 
five years), is rapidly being trans- 
formed into long-time bonds at lower 
rates of interest. 

His plan for tax reform, urged upon 
Congress a year ago, began with re- 
duction of the rate of tax on the 
higher incomes. The Secretary in- 
sisted that the rate of taxation was 
destroying the government revenue 
and that business was handicapped. 
The surtax rates were considered al- 
most confiscatory upon the very large 
incomes. Since large fortunes cannot 
engage in the ordinary productive 
pursuits which produce taxable in- 
comes, investors are driven to tax 
exempt securities. This means the 
driving of capital from private to 
public enterprises. The Secretary fig- 
ured that the revenue derived from 
taxation of large incomes was prac- 
tically as great with the surtax 
rate at 13 per cent. as it was when 
the rate was increased to 65 per 
cent. 

The opposition at once attacked his 
proposition as a piece of class legis- 
lation to benefit the wealthy at the 
expense of the poorer citizens, and the 
Secretary’s plan of revision of the 
income tax was drastically revised by 
the last Congress. 

The Secretary, in December, 1925, 
was making an appeal for revision, 
on the ground that the income tax 
law must be regarded as a failure. 
Unless it is so revised as to demon- 
strate its efficacy, to raise revenue 
without disturbing business it will 
have to be given up. He is not will- 
ing to condemn it as a principle of 
taxation and is only afraid that the 
present pernicious rates will condemn 
it in the eyes of the business world 
and cause its abandonment as a 
source of revenue. 

The Secretary is interested in a re- 
peal of the federal inheritance tax 
law, as competing with state inheri- 
tance tax laws in almost every state, 
as difficult and expensive to admin- 
ister and as placing excessive burdens 
on many who are ill prepared to bear 
them. Its operation has proved so 
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inequitable that people the countr 
over are employing experts to reca 
their wills in order to escape th 
tax. The Secretary has made al 
urgent appeal to repeal this law ane 
to leave the inheritance tax for th) 
states to use aS a source of rev 
enue. 

Secretary Mellon has been the mos 
persistent advocate of a constitutiona. 
amendment authorizing the federa| 
government to tax the incomes fror} 
interest upon state and municipa) 
bonds. This, he urges, would driv 
$13,000,000,000 of capital from hid 
ing and make the wealth of the coun 
try bear its share of taxes. While th} 
Secretary has had the very active an 
emphatic support of the Presiden 
upon his proposals for revision of th} 
taxing laws, the President has bee 
silent upon this amendment, whic 
involves a constitutional differenc 
between the President and his Secr 
tary. President Coolidge has e 
pressed his desire to revitalize stat 
and local governments, and coul 
hardly consent to a blow to depri 
them of this exemption. 

The Treasury Department is respo 
sible for the rather unpopular dut 
of enforcing the probibition amenc 
ment and Volstead Act. The Seer 
tary turned over the direction of thi 
work to one Assistant Secretary 
General Lincoln C. Andrews. To f 
cilitate the work, treaties extendin; 
the three-mile limit were made wal 
several foreign powers. 

Secretary Mellon has been a ver 
influential member of the President? 
counsel, in part because of the i 
portance of his department and ij 
part due to personality and ability 
On questions of finance the Secretar) 
is very well grounded both in practic 
and theory. 

The Secretaryship is Secretar; 
Mellon’s first experience in publi) 
life. He does not talk like a poli 
tician. His strength with the publi 
has been based mainly upon his ca 
did expression of opinion. He ij 
clearly a cautious and conservativ) 
administrator who applies conscier 
tiously the theories he holds. Whil 
he has not attained the indifference 
to criticism which frequently appea 
in public officials he seems to enjo} 
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the opportunity of public service. 
Although many would disagree with 
him as to point of view, it must be 
admitted that his attitude toward his 
responsibility is most commenda- 
tory. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


John W. Weeks.—The Department 
of War has undergone changes of 
leadership during the year in both 
its civil and military branches. John 
W. Weeks, appointed by Harding, 
March 4, 1921, became ill in April of 
this year. His duties then devolved 
upon Assistant Secretary Dwight Fil- 
ley Davis who soon succeeded him. 
General John J. Pershing retired on 
September 13 as Chief of Staff and 
was succeeded by Major General John 
L. Hines. These changes do not pre- 
sage any change in policy, for the 
new leaders have helped develop the 
policies of their predecessors. 

Secretary Weeks was born at Lan- 
caster, New Hampshire, April 11, 
1860. His youth was spent upon a 
farm, which he left to take up his 
training in the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis and was graduated in 
1881. He spent two years in active 
naval service as a midshipman. He 
then entered business and in 1888 he- 
came a member of the banking firm 
of Hornblower and Weeks in Boston. 
In his residence city of Newton he 
took an active part in community 
life. In 1900 he was elected Alder- 
man and in 1903, Mayor. He served 
as Chairman of the State Republican 
Convention in 1905. He was a mem- 
ber of the 59th and 62nd Congresses, 
and was Senator from Massachusetts 
from 1913 to 1919. 

Secretary Weeks administered the 
War Department during the difficult 
period of post-war retrenchment, 
with good judgment and adminis- 
trative tact. He is a man of un- 
usual industry, moderation, and com- 
mon sense. 

Dwight Filley Davis is a native of 
St. Louis, born July 5, 1879, the son 
of John Tillman and Maria Filley 
Davis. At the age of twenty-one he 
was graduated A.B. from Harvard, and 
three years later LL.B. from Wash- 
ington University. He very soon as- 


sumed large business responsibilities, 
and was active on numerous civic 
boards, commissions and committees. 
He was a director of the War Finance 
Corporation, and in 1923 was made 
Assistant Secretary of War. 

Department Policies—The policy 
of post-bellum national defense as 
outlined in the National Defense Act 
of 1920,. limited the Regular Army 
personnel to 17,000 officers and_ 280,- 
000 enlisted men. It was intended to 
serve as first defense in case of war, 
garrison the important posts and 
furnish an instructional staff for 
training civilian components of the 
nation’s defensive organizations. After 
later reductions the total on active 
service, June 30, 1925, was 12,462 
commissioned officers and 121,762 en- 
listed men. 

Both Secretaries made persistent 
efforts to keep up the National Guard, 
increase the Officers’? Reserve Corps, 
and encourage the citizens’ Military 
Training Camps. 

The War Department is confronted 
with a difficult problem of housing. 
It has inherited the temporary struc- 
tures built during the war, and is 
still using many of them as barracks 
and hospitals. These buildings are 
not well planned for permanent quar- 
ters and still less for hospitalization. 
The Department most earnestly urges 
that these temporary barracks be re- 
placed with suitable hospitals. 

Secretary Weeks opposed a separate 
department for the air service. He 
would not consolidate the air service 
for the army and the navy. However, 
he advised that the field of operation 
of the two services should be fixed by 
law. He suggested that the army 
maintain an aerial force twice as 
great as that of the navy. Aviation 
may have before it considerable fu- 
ture development. This will make the 
problem of its permanent relation to 
the other branches of the service un- 
certain for some time to come. How- 
ever, for the present the policy of the 
department is to make it an auxiliary 
part of the service. 

John Joseph Pershing —The retire- 
ment of General Pershing has taken 
from the government service one of 
its most prominent characters. Gen- 
eral Pershing has in many ways 
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played the rédle of the ideal citizen. 
He has served his country well in 
high places, and still has made no 
effort to exact political leadership for 
his military service. 

He has an active intellect, sound 
judgment and well disciplined habits 
of thought. He is self-reliant and re- 
served in his habits of conversation— 
not the man to form close friendships. 
The General was not good “political 
timber” and-it is to his eredit that 
he recognized this limitation and con- 
tinued in his own specialty. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Harlan F. Stone—No department 
has caused recent Presidents so great 
concern as the Department of Justice. 
The Department had become the focus 
of attack and President Coolidge was 
especially concerned to find the right 
man to fill it. In the appointment of 
Harlan F. Stone as successor to At- 
torney General Daugherty, there 
could be no question about his legal 
qualification for the position. For 
years Dean of Columbia Law School, 
a member of the New York law firm 
of Sullivan and Cromwell, his ability 
and experience were great, yet after 
nine months as Attorney General he 
was appointed to the Supreme Court 
to succeed Justice McKenna. ‘This 
opportunity was probably by his own 
choosing, although some press com- 
ments were made on a supposed lack 
of political judgment. 

John G. Sargent.—The nomination 
of Charles Warren as successor to 
Mr. Stone having failed of confirma- 
tion after many prophecies as to the 
President’s next move, the name of 
John G. Sargent of Vermont was sent 
into the Senate and confirmed with- 
out opposition, The nomination was 
a distinct surprise to the country for 
Sargent was a man without a na- 
tional reputation. 

The new Attorney General brings a 
different element into the cabinet; he 
is the country town lawyer, little as- 
sociated with big business. His quali- 
fications rest upon his knowledge of 
law and his command of the confi- 
dence of the President. He is intimate 
with the Coolidge family. 


| later 


Sargent has had a sound educa- 
tional background. After attending 
the public elementary schools he en- 
tered Black River Academy at his) 
own town of Ludlow, Vermont, where 
the President also had his prepara- 
tory schooling. Sargent then entered 
Tufts College and was graduated A.B. 
He entered the law office of William 
Stickney at Ludlow in 1887 and after 
three years was admitted to the bar. 
Without being a prominent politician, 
he knows Vermont politics. He served 
as Attorney General of Vermont, 
1907-1909. “Jumbo” Sargent, as he 
was known on the Tufts football 
team, is the largest man in promi- 
nent public position. He is a Ver- 
monter who knows how to get the 
most out of living. He has discov- 
ered the good trout streams and en- 
joys the out-of-doors. In the out- 


skirts of his quiet town he developed 


a big brick country home, which holds 
an extensive library. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Curtis Dwight Wilbur—The Navy 
Department is just now in a unique 
position because of the experiment in 
limitation of armament which applies 
only to that branch of the service. 
The Secretary must share in carrying 
out the agreement in good faith, and 
also satisfy the American public that 
home interests are adequately pro- 
tected. 

The present Secretary is the first of 
President Coolidge’s original Cabineu 
appointments. He was born at 
Boonesboro, Iowa, May 10, 1867. He 
received his early education in the 
public schools of Boonesboro and of 
Jamestown, North Dakota. In 1888 
he was graduated from the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and resigned 
from the navy at once. After a year 
of teaching school he entered a law 
office and began the practice of law 
at Los Angeles in 1890. From 1899 
to 1903 he served as chief deputy to 
the District Attorney of Los Angeles 
County. For the next fifteen years 
he was a state judge. In 1919 he 
became Associate Justice of the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court, and three years 
was made its chief justice. 
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‘From this position he was taken by 
President Coolidge to be head of the 
Navy Department. 

Secretary Wilbur’s experience has 
been rather in the field of justice 
than of administration. However, he 
comes from a family whose members 
have demonstrated their talents in 
various administrative positions. 

For many years the Navy can 
hardly be said to follow an enunciated 
policy. The new Secretary has tried 
to formulate such a statement. After 
advice by the general Naval Board, 
he accepted and announced a policy, 
its general purpose and the methods 
‘and means by which he proposes to 
attain those ends. 

The selection of Secretary Wilbur 
has been variously explained. Doubt- 
less his attractive personality aided. 
Like the President, he is an active 
Congregationalist. A stronger influ- 
ence is probably the geographical one; 
he represents the significant part 
which the Pacific is to play in our 
future naval policy. Then too he has 
lived near the storm center of the 
naval oil lease controversy without 
being in any way implicated in it. 
As a lawyer and judge he should be 
a very useful adviser to the Presi- 
dent in dealing with that and other 
problems. Politics had something to 
do with it. Wilbur is a recognized op- 
ponent of Senator Hiram Johnson in 
California. 

Policies.—ASs a fundamental naval 
rincipal it was decided that the 
“Navy of the United States should 
be maintained in sufficient strength 
to support its policies and its com- 
merce, and to guard its continental 
and overseas possessions.” In view 
of the term of treaty resulting from 
the Washington Conference it was de- 
cided “to create, maintain and oper- 
ate a navy second to none and in 
conformity with the ratios for 
capital ships established by the 
treaty for limitation of naval arma- 
ments.” 

In elaboration of these large pur- 
poses several principles were an- 
nounced: (1) To make the capital 
ships’ ratios the basis for building 
efforts in all classes of fighting ships. 
(2) To direct the principal air ef- 
fort on that part of the air service 


which is to operate from ships of the 
fleet. (3) To assemble the active fleet 
at least once a year for a period of 
not less than three months. (4) To 
maintain an active personnel afloat, 
in conformity to the ratios estab- 
lished for capital ships in the treaty 
on limitation of armament. (5) To 
maintain the marine corps personnel 
at a strength suflicient for current 
requirements. (6) To develop Ameri- 
can interests, especially the American 
merchant marine. (7) To create, Or- 
ganize and train a naval reserve 
force. (8) To make the Naval Re- 
serve secure in status and organiza- 
tion. (9) To cultivate close associa- 
tion between active and reserve offi- 
cers. (10) To give the public all in- 
formation compatible with military 
secrecy. (11) To have always in mind 
that a system of outlying naval and 
commercial bases suitably distributed, 
developed, and defended, is one of 
the most important elements of na- 
tional strength. It is hoped that the 
aggressive leadership of the Secre- 
tary will tend to clarify the situation. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Harry Stewart New, as Postmaster- 
General, is one of the late appoint- 
tees of President Harding, entering 
service March 5, 1923, and continu- 
ing in President Coolidge’s cabinet. 
He is one of the older cabinet mem- 
bers, who has had a long political 
career. 

Harry Stewart New was born at 
Indianapolis, December 31, 1858, and 
educated in the public schools of that 
city. He began his career as a re- 
porter for the Indianapolis Journal. 
From this position he was advanced 
to editor and later became publisher. 
He had unusual business capacities 
and founded the Bedford Stone and 
Construction Company, of which he 
ig still President. 

It is almost impossible for an In- 
diana editor to keep out of politics. 
New was a member of the Indiana 
State Senate from 1896 to 1900, and 
of the United States Senate from 
1917 to 1923. He served upon the 
Republican National Committee from 
1900 to 1912. As an editor-senator he 
had much in common with President 
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Harding. This with the claim of In- 
diana for a place in the cabinet 
perhaps accounted for his appoint- 
ment. 

Policies—In quantity of business 
and services rendered to the people 
of the country the Post Office Depart- 
ment is the largest of the federal 
departments. It is an old depart- 
ment with many traditions well estab- 
lished. The period since the war has 
been one of economic readjustment, 
raising many questions of policy for 
the Post Office Department. Decisions 
may have great political consequences 
for the administration, in questions 
involving the pay of more than 200,000 
postal employees. The President ve- 
toed a biil providing increased pay, 
upon the ground that it made no pro- 
vision for increasing postal revenue 
to take care of the additional outlay; 
the Secretary concurred. The ques- 
tion of what the scale for postal em- 
ployees should be was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The Secretary took the 
ground it should approximate that of 
department stores employees, rather 
than the wages of skilled workmen 
or earnings of the professional 
classes. 

The new bill resulted in the Act of 
February 28, 1925, which not only in- 
creased the wages and rates but also 
directs the Postmaster-General to con- 
tinue to investigate the costs of the 
various services and to report his 
findings annually. The Department 
is satisfied with the present scale of 
wages, except the lack of increase for 
night work. 

Air Mail—The air mail postal 
service is of very recent development, 
and has great possibilities of expan- 
sion. Experiments in air mail began 
in May, 1918; it is only since July 1, 
1924, that there has been a continu- 
ous through day-and-night service 
from New York to San Francisco. 
The eastern journey is timed to 29 
hours and 15 minutes. The west 
bound schedule calls for the transit 
of 2,665 miles in 34 hours and 20 
minutes because of prevailing west- 
erly winds. 

Since the installation of the day- 
and-night service the Department has 
created three zones and fixed the rates 
of letter postage in these zones at 
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eight cents for the first zone, sixteen | 
cents for the second and twenty-four 
cents for the/ entire route. This 
through service involved large addi- 
tional expenditure for regular and 
emergency landing fields, for beacon’ 
lights to guide the pilots and flood- 
lights for landing in fields. The De- 
partment has set signal lights in 1,900_ 
miles of the crossing, and now has 
ninety-six air mail planes, sixty-three | 
of which are equipped for night serv- 
ice. 

Since July 1, 1925, the Department 
has established a special night service} 
air mail between New York and Chi- 
cago. Planes leave Hadley Field, New 
York, at 9: 30 P. M., and reach Chi- 
cago at 5:45 A. M. Chicago planes 
leave Maywood Field at 7: 30 P. M., 
and arrive in New York at 5:00 
A. M. The Postmaster-General be- 
lieves that the service has justified 
itself by the results obtained. 

Mail Frauds—Another policy of 
the department which is less spectacu- 
lar but of inestimable importance to 
the public is the attempt to prevent 
the use of the mails for fraudulent} 
purposes. By codperation with the 
Department of Justice the postal offi- 
cials have succeeded in destroying 
some of the largest graft organiza- 
tions that the country has ever 
known. The “fraud orders” are a won- 
derful check on fraudulent organiza- 
tions. The department has specialized | 
upon oil “crooks” and “quack doce- 
tors.” 

Administration. — Postmaster-Gen- 
eral New has recommended that the 
President be relieved of a large part 
of the appointive responsibility in his 
department. He suggests that the law 
should place the appointment of third) 
class postmasters, of which there are. 
over 11,000, in the hands of the Post- 
master-General. 

In the economic policy of the de-. 
partment, the question of owning or 
renting housing accommodations is 
of prime importance. While it has 
been the policy of the government to 
own its own buildings, the appropria- 
tions for building and purchase have 
not kept up with the needs of the 
service, and the large outlay for rents 
is increasing. 

The Postmaster-General has grasped 
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the problems of his department and 
is taking active measures to solve 
them. His pleasant personality and 
long business experience are of great 
value in his present work. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


Significance—The Department of 
the Interior has come to be one of 
the centers of domestic affairs. Es- 
tablished in 1809, it included from 
time to time a variety of specialized 
services, many of which have gradu- 
ally been transformed into new de- 
partments. It still retains the Land 
Office, Indian Office, Pension Office, 
Bureau of Education, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, National Park Service and 
Alaskan Railroad. From it, within 
the past year, the President trans- 
ferred by executive order the Patent 
Office, Geological Survey and Bureau 
of Mines, all to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The responsibility for administra- 
tion of such vast government funds 
and properties, along with the neces- 
sity of developing policies of disposal 
and future management makes the 
position of Secretary important. The 
Harding Administration was unfor- 
tunate in its prime selection for this 
important post. Hubert Work was 
called to take over the position when 
it had reached the nadir of unpopu- 
larity under Secretary Fall. 

Secretary Hubert Work was born 
at Marion Center, Pennsylvania, July 
3, 1860. He received his collegiate 
and professional education at Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School, the 
University of Michigan and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which 
granted him the M.D. He _ began 
medical practice at once (1885) at 
Greeley, Colorado. In 1896 he moved 
to Pueblo and founded Woodcroft 
Hospital. He has been an active 
member of the Republican party or- 
ganization. He served as First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, 1921-1922; 
and as Postmaster-General the follow- 
ing year. He was transferred to the 


-Department of Interior in 1923. 


Bureau of Reclamation.—It is in 
the Bureau of Reclamation that the 
greatest problems have recently ap- 
peared for the department as is else- 


where described in this volume. Some 
twenty years ago a number of vast 
reclamation projects were under- 
taken; the expenditure to be returned 
was out of the income from the sale 
of lands. The revenue from this 
source has been particularly disap- 
pointing. The Secretary explains that 
the small return is due chiefly to two 
causes: 

(1) Much of the land reclaimed 
has not been taken up by settlers; 
(2) Many of the settlers are unable 
to make payments. 

The failure of actual settlers to 
meet their payments can be explained 
on many grounds. The practice in the 
past has been to give blanket relief 
to those who urgently insisted upon 
it. The new policy of the department 
is to require each individual to make 
separate application and to treat each 
upon its merits. The abandonment of 
unprofitable projects will entail a 
considerable loss, but no alternative 
appears which will avert the loss. 
Secretary Work must face these prob- 
lems. He regards the reclamation 
work as beyond the power of the states, 
because many of the projects involve 
two or several states. Public or pri- 
vate agencies might be employed to 
promote settlement of the reclaimed 
areas by the states. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would be glad to be relieved 
of the reclamation construction, but 
no state is willing to take over 
this responsibility. The Secretary has 
held up a number of authorized de- 
velopments until there is further evi- 
dence of their desirability. 

Indian Service—In the Indian 
service the Department has also fol- 
lowed a policy of decentralization. 
All the tribal Indians are now becom- 
ing citizens of the states, which have, 
or should have agencies and facilities 
for performing all the services hith- 
erto undertaken by agents of the Fed- 
eral Government. For instance, the 
Secretary would make the states com- 
pletely responsible for Indian educa- 
tion, but with financial assistance 
from the Federal Treasury. 

Alaska Railroad—The Department 
has charge of the government-owned 
Alaska Railroad, which is a losing 
enterprise. Critics have suggested 
that it should be salvaged and a 
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motor road maintained in its stead. 
The Secretary is aware that Alaskan 
business must be small for some time 
to come. A motor road would also be 
costly to maintain, and would give a 
less satisfactory service. He regards 
the railroad as a necessity which will 
give the services required, at as small 
a cost as they can be obtained. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Growth.—The Department of Com- 
merce has expanded more rapidly 
within the past year than any other 
of the Federal departments, partly 
through redistribution and reorganiza- 
tion of executive functions. Several 
important services, including the 
Patent Office, Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Mines, have been trans- 
ferred from the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Likewise the former services have 
been extended. The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has greatly 
increased its functions and the Bu- 
reau of Standards has been very ac- 
tive. 

Secretary Hoover stands in the 
front rank of the men in public serv- 
ice today. No other administrator 
under the President has so much of 
the confidence of the public. His char- 
acter, intellect, achievements, speeches, 
and public conduct combine to estab- 
lish that faith in him. 

Secretary Herbert Clark Hoover 
was born at West Branch, Iowa, Au- 
gust 10, 1874. His parents were Jesse 
C. and Hulda Minthorn Hoover. 
Among his forbears are Huguenots 
as well as Dutch immigrants. His im- 
mediate parents were Quakers. His 
father, a blacksmith, died when he 
was six, and he was brought up by 
his mother, a woman of active intel- 
lect and spiritual devotion. | When 
Herbert was 10 years of age she also 
died, and he was cared for by Quaker 
relatives, among them an uncle who 
was an Indian agent. At the age of 
sixteen, having reached the Pacific 
Coast, he began to provide for him- 
self. At Salem, Oregon, a success- 
ful miner aroused his interest in 
science and led to his later study of 
geology. 


Professional Standing—He was in 
the first class of the new Leland 
Stanford Junior University. Before 
and after graduation he was em- 
ployed by mining interests to sur- 
vey and examine mine prospects in 
the mountain states and Mexico. He 
also was employed as a mining expert 
in Western Australia, and in China, 
South Africa and Russia. 

World War Service.—Hoover’s part 
in the World War is well known to 
people the world over. As a result 
of his great service he received hon- 
orary degrees from twenty-six univer- 
sities and colleges. 
Harding offered him the Secretary- 
ship of Commerce, there was a clear 
understanding that he was to have 
opportunities to reorganize the work 
and reform many of the practices of 
the Department. It was understood 
that the conduct of his Department 
would be free from political influence. 

Policies.—Secretary Hoover brought 
to his Department and the govern- 
ment at large a new vision of the gov- 
ernment’s opportunities. He believed 
in transforming the department into 
an agency of worthwhile practical 
services, such as exceed their cost in 
actual business balances. He has an 
eye for large scale economies and dis- 
tribution advantages, and is inge- 
nious in devising means to accomplish 
his purpose. A very important step 


was the reorganization of the Bureau | 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
As it had been previously operated 
to collect commercial information, it 
was more valuable as a historical 
record than as an agency for busi- 
ness. The intormation to be of value 
to business men had to be supplied 
more promptly. 

Secretary Hoover has tried to 
gather information that will forecast 
business demands. He has utilized 
experts in special lines to supply the 


When President — 


information and he makes such in- | 


formation available to American busi- 
ness men, in time to enable them to 
adjust their business to market con- 
ditions in every part of the world. 
As a result the number of demands 
for services from the Department of 
Commerce by exporters, merchants, 


bankers, etc., have increased tenfold | 


since 1921. 
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Interest in Production.—The Secre- 
tary is interested in improving do- 
mestic production, as the factor which 
will determine our ability to compete 
with other producers. ‘Through the 
Patent Office it can effectively influence 
production by protecting inventors 
and fostering inventions and through 
the Bureau of Standardization wastes 
in production may be eliminated. 
Within this Bureau Secretary Hoover 
has organized a Division of Simplified 
Practice, to reduce the diversity in 
styles and patterns of a given manu- 
factured commodity. For example, 
the number of kinds of milk bottles 
was simplified from 49 to 9. 

To get industries to adopt these 
simplified practices of production 
and abandon their old more com- 
plicated and diversified practice has 
been a real problem. The Bureau of 
Standards has called numerous con- 
ferences of producers and industrial 
managers, in which the advantages of 
simplified practice in production are 
set forth. The great economies of 
marketing are clearly evident. 

Hoover is fully aware that com- 
merce is influenced by a great di- 
versity of factors, and realizes that it 
is his duty, not merely to tabulate the 
statistical growth of business trans- 

actions, but to produce sound business 
prosperity and to improve the stand- 
ard of living for the whole nation. 
As an economic expert without a peer, 
he is called upon to offer opinions and 
solutions for many and sundry na- 
tional ills. 

Labor.—He has been prominent in 

the Labor Conferences held during 
the past five years. He sees the labor 
problem as no mere adjustment of 
hours and wages but a problem of 
stimulating an interest in creative 
production. The worker must find 
stimulus and joy in his work beyond 
the mere purpose of drawing his pay. 
The managers and employers must 
establish a relation that gives con- 
fidence and a continuing bond of in- 
terest to the worker if they have any 
expectation of stabilizing labor rela- 
tions. 

Transportation.—Another factor in 
commerce is transportation. The rail- 
roads must still be regarded as our 


of improvements. Patrons of the 
roads should systematically plan to 
distribute their shipping so as to 
avoid congestion. We need further 
consolidation of railroad management, 
to secure additional economies. There 
is crying need for consolidation of 
freight terminals. The railroad rates 
are in need of readjustment, and rail- 
road finances will have to be strength- 
ened. ; 

Theory of Government.—After ob- 
serving these achievements and recom- 
mendations one is naturally inter- 
ested in his theory of government. 
How far would he utilize government 
for purposes of production and con- 
trol of economic functions? He holds 
that the failure of the Russian revo- 
lution is due to the attempt to sub- 
stitute altruism and patriotism and 
eliminate the stimulus of self inter- 
est. He regards bureaucracy as dead- 
ening to human initiative and de- 
structive of social and economic 
progress. 

Growth of Reputation—What ex- 
plains Hoover’s overshadowing repu- 
tation and his phenomenal success as 
a public servant? Presumably his 
clear and complete understanding of 
all the details in every situation. He 
has a remarkable ingenuity for devis- 
ing means to reach any of his clearly 
conceived objectives. He possesses 
unbounded faith in the good sense 
and intentions of his fellow mien. 
For this reason he invariably favors 
voluntary rather than regulatory 
methods. 

Another factor which has made him 
superb as a national adviser, espe- 
cially upon economic topics, is his 
status as a scientist, a statistician, 
and an engineer. He hag an appetite 
for statistics and curves which aids 
him to sense a movement or a trend 
in its inception. He acts upon facts. 
He acts with assurance. Such is what 
the “engineer - economist - organizer” 
can do in a government position. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 
Vacancy.—lhe death of Secretary 
Wallace left a vacancy at the head 
of the Agricultural Department, No- 
vember 4, 1924. The position wax 


chief agency, but subject to a variety |tempeorerily filled by Assistant Sec- 
Tio 
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retary Howard N. Gore, Governor- 
elect. of West Virginia, but he con- 
tinued to serve the Department until 
inauguration day. 

William M. Jardine.—In the mean- 
time President Coolidge announced as 
his successor William M. Jardine of 
Kansas, the youngest member of the 
cabinet. He was born in Oneida 
County, Idaho, January 16, 1879. He 
spent his early years on ranches in 
Idaho and Montana. He was gradu- 
ated from the Agricultural College 
of Utah where he specialized in 
Agronomy. He continued in aca- 
demic work in Utah and later in the 
Kansas Agricultural College. He 
served as dean of the latter institu- 
tion from 1913 to 1918; and since 
that time has been its President. 

Qualifications Secretary Jardine’s 
experience has brought him in contact 
with the most acute agricultural 
problems of the country. Researches 
in dry farming gave him intimate 
knowledge of the conditions and dif- 
‘ficulties on the agricultural frontier. 
He is no mere theorist on the ques- 
tion of agricultural expansion and he 
understands the methods that must be 
employed if it is to be carried on 
successfully. Coming from a_ state 
that has suffered most severely from 
agricultural depression, he knows 
what are the needs of the farmers in 
the grain belt. 

It would have been difficult to find 
a man better qualified for the posi- 
tion of Secretary of Agriculture. 
Jardine combines scientific knowledge, 
administrative experience and ability, 
political contacts and the confidence 
of a depressed section. 

Policies—The general policies of 
the Department as expressed in 
speeches of the President and the Sec- 
retary’s utterances are about as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The general agricultural de- 
pression from which we are just re- 
covering is the chief problem. Addi- 
tional measures for alleviation of the 
depression and for prevention of fu- 
ture fluctuations are to be employed. 
National legislation will be needed to 
attain some of these results. 

(2) The Secretary regards freight 
rates upon agricultural products as 
one of the causes of depression. He 
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points out that freight rates reached | 
a maximum at the time that agricul-, 
tural products were bringing their 
minimum price. He proposes that. 
rates on agricultural products should! 
bear some relation to their market 
value. 

(3) The codperative marketing so-: 
cieties are to be encouraged because’ 
they may be utilized as agents for’ 
stabilizing agricultural conditions. It) 
is not the purpose of the Department 
to sponsor or manage or even closely} 
regulate these societies but to offer 
them protection and the benefit of 
tried advice. The responsibilities 
which these societies assume, require 
their members to master an amoun 
of economic knowledge which will 
stabilize production, and in turn wil 
steady agricultural prices and con 
ditions. 

(4) The Department is especiall 
active in collecting and disseminatin 
information. By a system of crop re 
porting the department has attempte 
to forecast the size of the variou 
crops to be planted in sufficient tim 
before seeding to enable farmers t 
change their acreage. This service i 
being extended to live stock breeding 
It thus enables farmers to follow th 
reports and adjust their productio 
in view of the prospective supply a 
the time of marketing. Hence the De 
partment has arranged to have th 
colleges broadcast its weather, cro 
and marketing reports. 

(5) The Department is also inter 
ested in scientific agriculture. Re 
cent legislation has increased th 
money available for use of experi 
ment stations. The findings of inj 
vestigators are published in the Ag+ 
ricultural bulletins, and should da 
much to reduce costs of serious) 
production. 

(6) Since agricultural prosperity, 
depends chiefly upon market condi- 
tions it is the policy of the depart- 
ment to cooperate closely with th 
Department of Commerce. ‘The ef- 
forts of these able secretaries should 
do much to stabilize production. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary James John Davis. 4 
government is to assist in solving’ our 
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industrial problems the Department 
of Labor must be assigned stupendous 
responsibilities. The nation is becom- 
ing more and more industrial in char- 
acter as each year brings its crises in 
industrial relations. The public is an 
interested party and expects its in- 
terests to be guarded by the gov- 
ernment. It looks to the Secretary 
of Labor for suggestion, especially 
in labor and immigration prob- 
lems. 

The present Secretary of Labor is 
the only cabinet member born outside 
of the United States. He also has the 
experience of rising to that important 
position with very little formal edu- 
cation. He is a member of a labor 
union and at the same time has built 
up a considerable fortune. James 
John Davis was born at Tredegar, 
Wales, October 27, 1873. His family 
migrated to Sharon, Pennsylvania, in 
1881 where his father found employ- 
ment as a puddler in the iron works. 
The family had few worldly goods 
and any extra earnings by the chil- 
dren were a welcome addition to the 
family income. 

Trade.—Davis was a likely lad who 
made acquaintances easily. He drove 
the hotel keeper’s cows to pasture, ran 
errands for numerous, neighbors and 
business acquaintances, carried tele- 
grams and shined shoes. At eighteen 
he began regular work as a puddler in 
the iron works. In 1883 he moved 
to Elwood, Indiana, and began work 
in the tin plate mill. He was a mem- 
ber of the Amalgamated Association 
of Steel and Tin Workers of America, 
and served as Secretary of his local 
order. 

Public Service.—At twenty-five he 
was elected City Clerk of Elwood 
and four years later was chosen 
County Recorder of Madison County. 
His first experience in political lead- 
ership came in a controversy over a 
strike in 1896. Davis saw the danger 
of the strike to the workers and 
voiced his doubts in such a manner 
as to defeat the strike agitators. In 
his first political campaign he car- 
ried a large slate and demonstrated 
before his audiences his ability in 
mathematics and orthography. He 
was thus especially successful in re- 
futing charges of illiteracy and al- 


laying suspicion aroused by his for- 
eign birth. 

As recorder, Mr. Davis saved 
money, and began to assist various 
friends in all kinds of small ven- 
tures. He now turned his full atten- 
tion to this type of business and 
founded the American Bond and Mort- 
gage Company of Pittsburgh. 

Mooseheart.—Im 1906 he became a 
member of the Loyal Order of Moose, 
an organization including large num- 
bers of working men. Davis had long 
felt the need for better protecting 
the widows and orphans of workers. 
He felt that this was just the organi- 
zation to assume that function. He 
was made Director General of the 
Order and came to realize that the 
way to keep the Order interested was 
to require from it a service to hu- 
manity. Hence he persuaded his col- 
leagues to join in founding a home 
for the dependent children of deceased 
members of the Order. This, in many 
cases, has included also the widows, 
so as not to separate the families. 
To this end was established Moose- 
heart—“The School that Trains for 
Life’—mear Chicago. The success of 
this dream of the Director General 
has made it possible to put into prac- 
tice a new system of education; be- 
sides the usual academic high school 
training for such of the students as 
show the necessary capacity, every 
boy and girl gets a training in some 
kind of skilled trade or pursuit in 
which graduates can make their own 
living. Davis has been specially con- 
cerned in thus building up a practi- 
cal education for both boys and girls 
such as might be introduced into any 
city that is willing to make the neces- 
sary appropriations. 

Labor.—llis success in public life 
is due first of all to his inheritance 
of a strong, physical constitution de- 
veloped by rigorous labor. All his life 
he has shown an unusual capacity for 
work: this makes possible a very ac- 
tive life and the habit of investigat- 
ing things at first hand, delegating as 
little as possible to subordinates. His 
mind seizes the essentials and he has 
develuped a high power in public 
speaking. 

As Secretary of Labor, Davis was 
at first by some people considered an 
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enemy of organized labor. 
question his platform appears to be 
that he believes every man should 
have the right to work; that in some 
situations Labor Organizations have 
earned the right to control conditions 
and terms of contract, that most labor 
troubles can be and ought to be 
avoided. He has made it his principle 
to prevent strikes rather than to set- 
tle them. 

Immigration.—As a part of his du- 
ties the Secretary of Labor is in 
charge of Immigration. Secretary 
Davis had urged a system of examina- 
tions of the immigrants abroad which 
would enable us to select a better 
quality of immigrants. He proposes 
that deficiencies in national quotas in 
any year be carried forward to in- 
crease the quota of that country in 
future years, depending on economic 
conditions and subject to the secre- 
tary’s official recommendation. The 
statistical work of the department 
has been much improved under his 
administration and has gone far to- 
ward establishing a science of labor 
statistics which will aid in settling 
future industrial problems. 
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Literary Digest, Vol. 81, p. 9; April 
26, 1924. 


JOHN SARGENT 


S. Secretary of Justice, Annual 
Report. Wash., 1925. 
Literary Digest, Apr. 4, 1925. 
Outlook, Vol. 139, p. 477; Apr. 1, 
1925. 
Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 197, p. 
44; June 13, 1925. 


U. 


HARRY STEWART NEW 


U. 8. Post Office Department, An- 
nual Report. Wash., 1925. 

Congressional Digest. Feb., 1925. 

World’s Work, Vol. 46, pp. 255-264, 
384-388. 
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WILLIAM M. JARDINE 


U. S. Secretary of Agriculture, An- 
nual Report. Wash., 1925. 

Congressional Digest, Vol. 4, p. 263. 

Literary Digest, Vol. 84, pp. 9-10. 
Feb. 28, 1925. 

World’s Work, Vol. 
May, 1925. 

Sunset Magazine, Vol. 54, p. 35. May, 
1925. 

Current Opinion, Vol. 78, pp. 414- 
415. April, 1925. 


é 
HERBERT HOOVER 


50 pp. 86-90. 


U. S. Secretary of Commerce, An- 
nual Report, 1925. 


Kettoce, Vernon L.—Herbert Hoover, 
the Man and His Work. N. Y., 
1920. 

Lane, Rose W.—The Making of Her- 
bert Hoover. N. Y., 1920. 

World’s Work, Vol. 43, pp. 407-410. 

Industrial Management, Vol.. 65, pp. 
131-135; Vol. 68, pp. 129-132. 


JAMES J. DAVIS 
Davis, James J.—The Iron Puddler. 


My Life in the Iron Mills and 
What Came of It. Indianapolis, 
1922. 


U. S. Secretary of Labor, Annual Re- 
port. Wash., 1925. 

Monthly Labor Review, Year 1925. 

Mooseheart Magazine. 


THE FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


(Principal Officers Classified) 


By ArtHur N. HoLcoMBE 
PrRoFessoR AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE PRESIDENT AND VICE- 
PRESIDENT 


President——Calvin Coolidge, of 
Massachusetts (Republican). Sworn 
into office as President of the United 
States, August 3, 1923, in succession 
to the late President Harding. Re- 
elected to the presidency, November 
4, 1924. Inaugurated for his first 
elective term, March 4, 1925. 

Vice-President. — Charles Gates 
Dawes, of Illinois (Republican), was 
inaugurated Vice-President of the 
United States on March 4, 1925. 

Secretary to the President.—Ever- 
ett Sanders of Indiana, succeeded C. 
Bascom Slemp, resigned, as secretary 
to the President on March 4, 1924. 
Mr. Sanders was formerly a represen- 
tative in Congress from the Fifth In- 
diana District. 

Vacancy.—By Act of Congress, in 
the case of vacancy in office of Presi- 
dent through the death or removal of 
both President and Vice-President, the 
Cabinet officers succeed to the presi- 
dency in the order indicated in the 
following summary of the executive 
departments. 


CABINET CHANGES 


Several changes in the Cabinet oc- 
curred during the year. The most 
important, politically speaking, was 
in the Department of Justice. 
Jan. 5, Harlan F. Stone resigned 
in order to accept an appointment to 
the Supreme Court in place of Jus- 
tice McKenna, who had retired. The 
President nominated Charles B. War- 
ren of Michigan, former Ambassador 
to Japan and to Mexico and chair- 
man of the resolutions committee in 
the last Republican National Con- 
vention, to be Justice Stone’s suc- 
cessor. Foreseeing strong opposition 
to this appointment from the then 
existing Senate, the nomination was 
not pressed until the special session 
of the new Senate, which convened 
March 4.° Confirmation was opposed 
largely on account of Mr. Warren’s 
alleged connections with the “‘beet- 
sugar trust.” On March 10 the nomi- 
nation failed of confirmation, by a 
tie vote, 40 to 40, Vice-President 
Dawes being absent; and then after 
reconsideration was defeated 39 to 
41. President Coolidge resubmitted 
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Mr. Warren’s name, but the appoint- 
ment was finally rejected, March 16, 
by a decisive majority; and the 
President thereupon nominated an old 
Vermont friend, John Garibaldi Sar- 
gent. This appointment was promptly 
confirmed. 

Mareh 4, Frank B. Kellogg, for- 
merly Ambassador to Great Britain 
and Senator from Minnesota, suc- 
ceeded Charles E. Hughes as Secre- 
tary of State; and William M. Jar- 
dine, formerly President of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, be- 
came Secretary of Agriculture in suc- 
cession to Howard M. Gore, Governor- 
elect of West Virginia, who had been 
acting-Secretary since the death of 
Secretary Wallace. October 13, 
Dwight F. Davis of St. Louis, As- 
sistant-Secretary of War, and acting 
Secretary during the illness of Sec- 
retary Weeks, was promoted to the 
Secretaryship on the latter’s resigna- 
tion. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Secretary of State—Frank Billings 


Kellogg. 

Undersecretary of State——Joseph C. 
Grew. 

Assistant Secretaries of State—Le- 
land Harrison. — J. Butler 
Wright.—Wilbur J. Carr.—Rob- 
ert EK. Olds. 


Foreign Service Personnel Board.— 
Joseph C. Grew, Undersecretary 
of State——Butler Wright, As- 
sistant Secretary of State.—Wil- 
bur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary 
of State—Hugh R. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee.—Ralph J. Totten, mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 
—William Dawson, member of 
the Executive Committee. 

Solicitor—Green H. Hackworth. 

Economic Adviser. — Arthur 
Young. — 

Chief Clerk.—E. J. Ayers. 

Secretary to the Secretary of State. 
—wWilliam H. Beck. 

Chiefs of Divisions of— 

Far Eastern Affairs.—Nelson T. 

Johnson. 
Latin-American Affairs. — Francis 
White. 


N. 


Western European Affairs.—Wil- 
liam R. Castle. 

Near Eastern Affairs—Allen W. 
Dulles. 

Mexican Affairs.—Franklin Mott 
Gunther. 

Eastern European Affairs.—Robert 
F. Kelley. 

Passport Control—J. Klahr Hud- 
dle. 

Publications.—Tyler Dennett. 

Current Information.— Hugh R. 
Wilson. 

Foreign Service Administration.— 
Herbert C. Hengstler. 

Chiefs of Bureaus of— 

Accounts and disbursing clerk.— 
William McNeir. 

Indexes and Archives.—David A. 
Salmon. 

Chiefs of Offices of— 

Coordination and Review.—Marga- 
ret M. Hanna. 

Visa.—Coert du Bois. 

Executive Committee of Foreign 
Service Personnel Board. — 
Worthington E. Stewart. 


Editor of Laws of Congress.—Henry 


L. Bryan. 
Officer in ad Si of Ceremonials.— 
Charles L. Cooke. 


Translator.—John S. Martin. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of the Treasury.—Andrew 
W. Mellon. 

Charged with the management of 
the national finances. He prepares 
plans for improvement of the revenue 
and support of the public credit; su- 
perintends collection of the revenue; 
grants warrants for all moneys paid 
from and into the Treasury; controls 
construction of public buildings; 
coinage and printing of money, and 
the administration of the Coast 
Guard and the Public Health Serv- 
ice; ex officio chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board and of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

The Undersecretary (in _ general 
charge).—Garrard B. Winston. 

Assistants—W. B. Thompson and 

Charles R. Schoeneman. 

Assistant Secretary (in charge of 
Fiseal Offices). — Charles S. 
Dewey. 
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Assistants —(Same as for Under- 

secretary, above.) 

Assistant Secretary (in charge of in- 
ternal revenue and miscellane- 
ous).—McKenzie Moss. 

Assistants.—W. B. Kilpatrick and 

H. R. Sheppard. 

Assistant Secretary in Charge of 
Customs, Coast Guard and Prohi- 
bition——Lineoln C. Andrews. 

Assistant.—Frank Dow. 
Commissioner of the Public Debt.— 

William S. Broughton. 

Deputy Commissioner of the Public 
Debt.—S. R. Jacobs. 

Commissioner of Accounts and De- 
posits——Robert G. Hand. 

Deputy Commissioner of Accounts 
and Deposits—D. W. Bell. 

Chief Clerk.—F. A. Birgfeld. 

Private Secretary to the “Secretary of 
the Treasury.—John Kieley. 

Chiefs of Divisions of— 

Appointments.—James E. Harper. 

Bookkeeping and Warrants.—M. J. 

O’Reilly. 

Customs.—Ernest W. Camp. 

Deposits.—E. D. Batchelder. 

Loans and Currency.—C. N. Mce- 

Groarty. 

Mail and Files.—-L. C. Martin. 

Paper Custody.—F. G. Collins. 

Printing.—F. F. Weston. 

Public Debt Accounts and Audit.— 

M. R. Loafman. 
Seeret Service—W. H. Moran. 
Special Agency Service, Customs.— 
Nathaniel G. Van Doren. 
Disbursing Clerk.—J. L. Summers. 
Government Actuary.—Joseph S&. 
McCoy. 

Comptroller of the Currency.—Jo- 
seph W. McIntosh. 

Has supervision of the national 
banks, their examination and reports; 
the preparation and issue of national 
bank circulation; the redemption and 
destruction of national bank notes. 
Ea officio a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board; and in this capacity 
draws a salary of $7,000 in addition 
to the salary of $5,000 attached to 
the office proper. 

Treasurer of the United States.— 
Frank White. 

Charged with the receipt and dis- 
bursement of all public moneys de- 
posited in the Treasury and_ sub- 


treasuries and in national bank de- 


positories. 

National Bank Redemption eon 
— Superintendent, George : 
Barnes. 


Director of Bureau of the Budget.— 
Director, Gen. Herbert M. Lord. 


—Chief Codrdinator, Brig. Gen. 
H. C. Smither. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
D lair. 


General supervision of the collec- 
tion of all internal revenue taxes, in- 
cluding the income tax, and the en- 
forcement of internal revenue laws. 
Director of the Mint.—Robert J. 

Grant. 

Has general supervision of the 
mints and assay offices. 

Register of the Treasury.—Harley V. 
Speelman. 

Federal Farm Loan Bureau.—Chair- 
man (exe officio) —Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Farm Loan Commissioner and Ex- 
ecutive Officer—Robert A. Coo- 
per. 

Bureau of Engraving and Aetiacar > 
—Director, Alvin W. 

Produces all the MEN ee and 
similar work of the Government 
printed from steel plates. 

Bureau of Public Health Service.— 
Surgeon General, Hugh 8S. Cum- 
ming. 


Charged with the framing and en- 


forcement of regulations for the pre- 
vention of the introduction and 
spread of contagious diseases; su- 
pervision of the quarantine service 
of the United States, and of the ma- 
rine hospitals. 

The Coast Guard.— Commandant, 
Rear Admiral Frederick C. Bul- 
lard. 

Supervising Architect’s 
ing Supervising 
James A. Wetmore. 

Bureau of Supply.—Director, Dan C. 
Vaughan. 

Customhouse.—Deputy Collector in 
Charge, Leo A. Gertman. 


Office.—Act- 
Architect. — 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR 


Secretary of War—Dwight Filley 
Davis. 
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Assistant Secretary of War.—Han- 
ford MacNider. 

Assistant and Chief Clerk—John C. 
Scofield. 

Private Secretary to Secretary of 
War.—John W. Martyn. 

Assistant Chief Clerk.—John B. Ran- 
dolph. 

Disbursing Clerk—Sydney E. Smith. 

Principal Clerk—Frank M. Hoadley. 

War Department General Staff.— 
Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. John L. 
Hines. 

Office of the Chief cf Cavalry.— 
Chief, Maj. Gen. Malin Craig. 
Office of the Chief of Field Artillery. 
—Chief, Maj. Gen. William J. 

Snow. 

Office of the Chief of Coast Artillery. 
—Chief, Maj. Gen. Frank W. Coe. 

Office of the Chief. of Infantry.— 
Chief, Chaplain John J. Axton. 

Office of the Adjutant General.—The 
Adjutant General, Maj. Gen. 
Robert C. Davis. 

Office of the Inspector General.—In- 
spector General, Maj. Gen. Eli A, 
Helmick. 

Office of the Judge Advocate General. 
—Judge Advocate General, Maj. 
Gen. J. A. Hull. 

Office of the Quartermaster General. 
—Quartermaster General, Maj. 
Gen. W. H. Hart. 

Office of Chief of Finance.—Chief of 
Finance, Brig. Gen. Kenzie W. 
Walker. 

Office of the Surgeon General.—Sur- 
geon General, Maj. Gen. M. W. 


Treland. 

Office of the Chief of Engineers.— 
Chief, Maj. Gen. Harry Tay- 
lor 


Office of the Chief of Ordnance.— 

Chief, Maj. Gen. Clarence C. 
Williams. 

Office of the Chief Signal Officer.— 
Chief, Maj. Gen. Charles McK. 
Saltzman. 

Office of the Chief of the Air Serv- 
- dce—Chief of the Air Service, 
Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick. 
Bureau of Insular Affairs——Chief of 
Bureau, Maj. Gen. Frank McIn- 

tyre. 

Philippine Government. — Governor 
General, Leonard Wood. 

Porto Rico Government.—Governor, 
Horace M. Towner. 


Militia Bureau.—Chief, Maj. Gen. 
Creed C. Hammond. 

Office of the Chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Service.—Chief, Maj. 
Gen. Amos A. Fries. 

The Army War College-—Command- 


ant, Maj. Gen. Hanson E, Ely. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General—John Garibaldi 
Sargent. 

Represents the United States in all 
legal matters. 

Solicitor | General.— William OD. 
Mitchell. 

Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General.—Paul A. Chase. 

Assistant to the Attorney General.— 
William J. Donovan. 

Assistant Attorneys General—dJohn 
Marshall, Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, Herman J. Galloway, Ira 
Lloyd Letts, Bertice M. Parmen- 
ter, and Oscar R. Luhring. 

Assistant Attorney General, Customs 
Division—Charles D. Lawrence. 

Director Bureau of Investigation.— 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

Private Secretary and Assistant to 
the Attorney General.—Ugo J. A. 
Carusi. 

Chief Clerk and Administrative As- 
sistant.—James W. Baldwin. 


Assistant Chief Clerk—Julia B. 
Rishel. 

Appointment Clerk.—Charles_ B. 
Sornborger. ; 


Chief, Division of Mails and Files.— 
Arthur Robb. 

Chief, Division of Supplies 
Printing —John B. Reynolds. 

Librarian—George Kearney. 

Superintendent of Prisons,—Luther 

hite. 

Attorney in Charge of Pardons.— 
James A. Finsh. 

Attorney in Charge of Titles.—Hor- 
ace H. Smith. 

General Agent.—John D. Harris. 

Chief of Division of Accounts.—H. 
J. McClure. 

Disbursing Clerk.—Don C. Fees. 


and 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General.—Harry Stewart 
New. 
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Private Secretary to Postmaster 
General.—Alice Memmenhoff. 

Chief Clerk—Thomas J. Howell. 

Assistant Chief Clerks.—Charles E. 
Warren and Alice B. Sanger. 

Appointment Clerk.—Audus T. Davis. 

Disbursing Clerk.—Louis A. Delano. 

Executive Assistant to the Postmas- 
ter General.—Joseph Stewart. 

Office of Solicitor: Solicitor.—Hor- 
ace J. Donnelly. Assistant So- 
licitor—Walter E. Kelly. As- 
sistant Attorneys——Calvin W. 
Hassell, William L. Rhoads, Har- 
old F. Jones, Stewart E. Blas- 
singham, Abraham B. Keefer, and 
John J. Gregory. 

Division of Purchasing Agent: Pur- 
chasing Agent.—Thomas L. Deg: 
nan. Chief Clerk.—Alfred H. 
Keim. 

Division of Post Office Inspectors: 
Chief Inspector—Rush D. Sim- 
mons. Chief Clerk.—Daniel S. 
Shook. 

First Assistant Postmaster General. 
—John H. Bartlett. 

Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral—Warren Irving Glover. 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

—Robert S. Regar. 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 

eral—H. H. Billany. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Secretary of the 
Dwight Wilbur. 

Assistant Secretary.—Theodore Doug- 
las Robinson. 

Chief Clerk—F. S. Curtis. 

Private Secretary to the Secretary. 
—John B. May. 

Confidential Clerk to the Secretary. 

Raymond Eberly. 

Clerk to Secretary——Bernard A. Mc- 
Ginn. 

Private Secretary to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy.—Verne 
Simkins. 

Chief of Appointment Division. 
William D. Berman. 

Estimate Clerk—Roy H. Moses. 

Disbursing Clerk.—A.- H. Hoiland. 

Chief of Division of Records — 
Charles T. Ogle. 

Office of Naval Operations.——Chief 
of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Edward W. Eberle. 


Navy.—Curtis 
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Bureau of Navigation.—Chief, Rear 
Admiral William R.  Shoe- 
maker. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks.—Chief, 
Rear Admiral L. E. Gregory. 
Bureau of Ordnance.—Chief, Rear 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch. 

Bureau of Construction and Repair. 
—Chief, Rear Admiral J. D. Beu- 
ret. 

Bureau of Engineering.—Chief, En- 
gineer in Chief, Rear Admiral 
John Halligan, Jr. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts.— 
Paymaster Generai, Rear Ad- — 
mira! Charles Morris. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery.— 
Chief, Rear Admiral Ko R: 
Stitt. 

Bureau of Aéronautics.—Chief, Rear 
Admiral William A. Moffett. 
Office of Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy.—Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, Rear Admiral Edward H. 

Campbell. 

Naval Consulting Board.—President, 
Thomas A. Edison. 

Compensation Board.—Senior Mem- 
ber, Rear Admiral W. L. 
Capps. 

General Board.—Admiral EK. W. Eb- 
erle, Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, 
Rear Admirals Hilary P. Jones, 
A. T. Long, H. A. Wiley, W. V. 
Pratt, W. W. Phelps, C. B. Me- 
Vay, Lieut. Col. L. C. Lucas, 
Lieut. Commander KE. M. Wil- 
liams. 

Board of Medical Examiners.—Presi- 
cent, Rear Admiral A. M. D. Me- 
Cormick. 

Naval Examining Board.—President, 


Rear Admiral Sumner E. W. 
Kittelle. 

Naval Retiring Board.—President, 
Rear Admiral A. M. D. McCor- 
mick. 

Naval Dispensary.—Rear Admiral 


Cary T. Grayson. 

Navy Yard and Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C—Commandant and Su- 
perintendent Naval Gun Factory, 
Rear Admiral B. F. Hutchison. 

Naval Medical School.—Capt. James 
C. Pryor. 

Naval Hospital—Capt. Charles H. T. 
Lowndes. 

Attendance on Officers—Lieut. Com- 
mander John J. O’Malley. 
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Board for Examination of Medical 
Officers.—President, Capt. James 
C. Pryor. 

Board for Examination of Dental 
Officers.—Capt. James C. Pryor. 

Marine Corps.—Commandant, Maj. 
Gen. John A. Lejeune. Adjutant 
and Inspector, Brig. Gen. Rufus 


H. Lane. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 
Secretary of the Interior—Hubert 
Work. 

Charged with pensions, public lands, 
Indian affairs, geological surveys, 
reclamation of arid lands, and 
mines. 

First Assistant Secretary.—Edward 
C. Finney. 

Assistant Secretary—John H. Kd- 
wards. 

Administrative Assistant—Ebert K. 
Burlew. 


Chief Inspector.—Joseph F. Gartland. 

Executive Assistants——William J. 
Donald, John H. McNeely. 

Chief Clerk.—W. Bertrand Acker. 

Assistant to the Solicitor——Orlin H. 
Grayes. 

Board of Appeals—George B. Gard- 
ner, William B. Newman, Alvah 
W. Patterson. 

Superintendent of Classification.— 
John Harvey. 

Chiefs of Divisions of— 
Disbursing.—J. B. Callahan. 
Appointments, Mails and Files.— 

George E. Scott. 
Publications.—Charles F. Glass. 
Supplies—Amos W. Hawk. 
Traffic—Charles E. Harris. 
Medical Officer.—Charles E. O’Con- 

nor. 

General Land Office—Commissioner, 

William Spry. 

Office of Indian Affairs——Commis- 

sioner, Charles H. Burke. 

Bureau of Pensions.—Commissioner, 

Winfield Scott. 

Bureau of Education Commissioner, 

John T. Tigert. 

Geological Survey.—Director, George 

Otis Smith. 

Bureau of Reclamation—Commis- 

sioner, Edward Mead. 

National Park Service.—Director, 

Stephen T. Mather. 


Board of Indian Commissioners.— 
Chairman, George Vaux, Jr. 


St. Elizabeth’s Hospital—Superin- 
tendent, William A. White, 
M.D. 

Freedmen’s Hospital—Surgeon in 
a William <A. Warfield, 


Howard University— 
Patron ew officio—Hubert Work, 
M.D., Secretary of the Interior. 
President of Board of Trustees.— 
Charles R. Brown. 
President.—J. Stanley Durkee. 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
Patron ex officio —Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States. 
President.—Percival Hall. 
Southern Appalachian National Park 
Commission.—Chairman, Henry 
W. Temple. 
Territorial Officials — 


Governor of Alaska—George A. 
Parks. 
Governor of Hawaii.—Wallace R. 


Farrington. 

The Alaska Railroad—General Man- 
ager, Noel W. Smith. 

War Minerals Relief.—Commissioner, 
John Briar. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Secretary of Agriculture.—William 
Marion Jardine. 

Exercises supervision over agricul- 
tural industry, experiment stations, 
quarantine stations for imported cat- 
tle, inspection of foods and drugs, 
national forest reserves, and inter- 
state game laws. 

Assistant Secretary —R. W. Dunlap. 
Assistant to the Secretary.—F. M. 
Russell. 
Administrative M. 

Bain. 

Director of Regulatory Work.—Wal- 
ter G. Campbell. 

Director of Extension Work.—C. W. 
Warburton. 

Director of Information.—Nelson An- 
trim Crawford. 

Director of Personnel and Business 
Administration—W. W. Stock- 
berger. 

Solicitor.—R. W. Williams. 

Office of Personnel and Business Ad- 
ministration—Director, W. W. 
Stockberger. 


Assistant.—H. 
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Office of Information Director, Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford. 

Agricultural Extension Service——Di- 
rector, C. W. Warburton. 

Office of Experiment Stations.— 
Chief, E. W. Allen. 

Weather Bureau.—Chief, Charles F. 
Marvin. 

Bureau of Animal Industry.—Chief, 
John R. Mohler. . 

Bureau of Dairying.—Chief, Carl W. 
Larson. 

Bureau of Plant Industry.—Patholo- 
gist and physiologist and chief, 
William A. Taylor. 

Forest Service—Forester and Chief, 
W. B. Greeley. 

Bureau of Chemistry.—Chief, Charles 
A. Browne. 

Bureau of Soils—Soil Physicist and 
Chief, Milton Whitney. 

Bureau of Entomol ve coreg 
gist and Chief, L. O. Howard. 
Bureau of Biological Survey.—Biolo- 
gist and Chief, E. W. Nelson. 
Bureau of Public Roads.—Chief, 

Thomas H. MacDonald. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics.— 
Chief, Thomas P. Cooper. 

Bureau of Home Economics.—Chief, 
Louise Stanley. 

Fixed Nitrogen Research Labora- 
tory.—Director, F. G. Cottrell. 
Library.—Librarian, Claribel R. Bar- 

nett. 

Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion.—Chief, John T. Caine. 
Grain Futures Administration. — 

Chief, J. W. T. Duvel. 

Insecticide and Fungicide Board.— 
Chairman, J. K. Haywood. 

Federai Horticultural Board.—Chair- 
man, C. L. Marlatt. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce.—Herbert 
Hoover.—Charged with promot- 
ing commerce, mining, manufac- 
turing, shipping, fisheries, pat- 
ents, and transportation. 

Assistant Secretary. — J. Walter 
Drake. 

Solicitor.—Stephen B. Davis. 

Chief Clerk and Superintendent—E. 
W. Libbey. 

Dep uerie Clerk—Charles E. Mol- 
ster. 


Director of Purchases and Sales.— 
Walter S. Erwin. 

Traffic Manager—Noble N. Potts. 

Private Secretary to the Assistant 
Secretary. — Kenneth MacPher- 
son. 

Chiefs of Divisions of— 
Appointments.—Clifford Hastings. 
Publications—Thomas F. McKeon. 
Supplies.—R. B. Bronson. 

Bureau of the Census.—Director. 

William M. Stewart. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce. — Director, Julius 
Klein. ; 
Bureau of Standards. — Director, 


George K. Burgess. 

Bureau of Fisheries—Commissioner, 
Henry O’Malley. 

Bureau of Lighthouses.—Commis- 
sioner, George R. Putnam. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey.—Direc- 
tor, E. Lester Jones. 

Bureau of Navigation. — Commis- 
sioner, D. B. Carson. 

Steamboat Inspection Service—Su- 
pervising Inspector General, 
George Uhler. 

Patent Office.—Commissioner, Thomas 
E. Robertson. 

Bureau of Mines.—Director, 
Turner. 


Scott 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor—James John 
Davis. 

Charged with the duty of fostering, 
promoting and developing the welfare 
of the wage earners of the United 
States. 

Private Secretary to the Secretary 
of Labor.—Florence B. Wells. 
Office of the Assistant Secretary— 
Assistant Secretary.——Robe Carl 

White. 

Private Secretary to the Assistant 
Secretary—Anna V. Moynihan. 

Second Assistant Secretary.—W. W. 
Husband. 

Private Secretary to the Second 
Assistant Secretary.—Ralph H. 
Horner. 

Solicitor—Theodore G. Risley. 
Office of the Chief Clerk— 

Chief Clerk.—Samuel Gompers. 

Disbursing Clerk.—George W. Love. 

Chief, Division of Publications and 
Supplies.—Shelby Smith. 
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Appointment Clerk.— Robert CC. 
Starr. 

.  Librarian—Laura A. Thompson. 

. Bureau of Labor Statistics—Com- 

missioner of Labor Statistics, 

Ethelbert Stewart. 

. Bureau of Immigration—Commis- 

sioner General of Immigration, 

Harry E. Hull. 

_ Children’s Bureau.—Chief, Grace Ab- 

bott. 

_ Bureau of Naturalization—Commis- 


sioner of Naturalization, Ray- 
mond F. Crist. 

_ Women’s Bureau.—Director, Mary 
Anderson. 


_ United States Employment Service. 
—Director General, Francis I. 
. Jones. 

Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
Transportation. — Director, Rob- 
ert Watson. 


“MISCELLANEOUS EXECUTIVE 
SERVICES 


Smithsonian Institution. — Estab- 
lished 1846, under the terms of 
James Smithson’s will, for the 
“increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men.” The former 
is accomplished by promoting 
original scientific research, and 
the latter by publication and lec- 
tures. Managed by a Board of 
Regents. It codperates with the 
Government and national scien- 
tific bodies. 

Under the direction of the Smithso- 
nian Institution are the National 
Museum, charged with preserving 
and utilizing objects of art and 
ethnological, geological and min- 
eralogical collections belonging 
to the United States; and the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Secretary.—Charles D. Walcott. 

Government Bureaus Under Direc- 
tion of Smithsonian Institution— 

National Museum: Assistant Sec- 
retary in Charge. — Alexander 
Wetmore. 

National Gallery of Art: Director. 
—William H. Holmes. 

Bureau of American Ethnology: 
Chief.—J. Walter Fewkes. 

International Exchanges: Assistant 
Secretary in Charge.—C. G. Ab- 
bott. 


National Zodlogical Park: Superin- 
tendent. —William M. Mann. 

Astrophysical Observatory: Direc- 
tor.—C. G. Abbott. 

Regional Bureau for the United 
States International Catalog of 
Scientific Literatures— 

Assistant in Charge.—Leonard C. 
Gunnell. 

National Academy of Sciences.— 
President—A. A. Nichelson. 
Vice-President.—T. C. Merriam. 
Foreign Secretary—R. A. Mil- 


likan. Home Secretary.—David 
White. Treasurer.—G, K. Bur- 
gess. Assistant Secretary.—Paul 


Brockett. 

National Research Council:—Chair- 
man.—Gano Dunn. 

Pan American Union: Director Gen- 
eral.—L. Rowe. 

General Accounting Office: —Comp- 
troller General of the United 
States.—J. R. MeCarl. 

Interstate Commerce Commission— 

Commissioners: Clyde B. Aitchison, 
Charles C. McChord, Balthasar 
H. Meyer, Henry C. Hall, Joseph 
B. Eastman, John J. Esch, John- 
son B. Campbell, Ernest I. Lewis, 
Frederick I. Cox, Frank McMa- 
namy, Thos. L. Woodlock. 


United States Railroad Labor 
Board— 

Public Group.—Ben W. Hooper, 
chairman; G. Wallace W. Hanger, 


vice chairman: Edwin P. Morrow. 
Labor Group.—E. F. Grable, A. O. 
Wharton, W. L. MeMenimen. 
Management Group.—Horace Ba- 
ker, J. H. Elliott, Samuel Hig- 
gins. 

Civil Service Commission.—Commis- 
sioners: President, William D. 
Deming; George R. Wales, Jes- 
sie Dell. 

United States Bureau of Efficiency. 
—Chief: Herbert D. Brown. 

Federal Reserve Board— 

Chairman.—Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury (ex 
officio). John W. McIntosh, 
Comptroller of the Currency. (ex 
officio). 

Governor.—D. R. Crissinger. 

Vice-Governors. — Edmund Platt, 
Adolph C. Miller, Charles S. 
Hamlin, Edward H. Cunning- 
ham, George R. James. 
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Federal Trade Commissiou.—Com- 


missioners: Vernon W. Van 
Fleet, John F. Nugent, Charles 
W. Hunt, Huston Thompson, 


William EK. Humphrey. 

The United States Shipping Board. 
—Members: T. V. O’Connor, E. 
C. Plummer, Meyer Lissner, W. 
S. Benson, B. E. Haney, W. S. 
Hill. 

United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fieet Corporation—Presi- 
dent, Elmer E. Crowley. 

United States Railroad Administra- 
tion—Director General, James 
C. Davis. 

Board of Tax Appeals.—Chairman, 
J. Gilmer Korner, Jr. 

War Finance Corporation.— 

Chairman.—Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Managing Director.—Eugene Meyer. 

Directors.—George R. Cooksey, 
Fred Starek, Floyd R. Harri- 
son. 

Alien Property Custodian.—Alien 
Property Custodian, Howard B. 
Sutherland. 

United States Tariff Commission.— 

Chairman.—Thomas O. Marvin. 
Vice Chairman.—Alfred P. Dennis. 


PERSONNEL OF THE JUDICIARY 


By ArtrHur N. HoLcoMBEe 
PROFESSOR AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


William Howard Taft (Ohio), 
Chief Justice, appointed 1921. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (Massa- 
chusetts), appointed 1902. 

Willis Van Devanter (Wyoming), 
appointed 1910. 

James Clark McReynolds (Tennes- 


see), appointed 1914. 

Louis Dembitz Brandeis (Massa- 
chusetts), appointed 1916. 

George Sutherland (Utah), ap- 
pointed 1922. 

Pierce Butler (Minnesota), ap- 
pointed 1922. 

Edward Terry Sanford (Tennes- 


see), appointed 1923. 
Harlan F. Stone (New York) 


» ap- 
pointed 1925. 


_Commissioners.—Edward P. Costi-: 
gan, Henry H. Glassie, A. H.| 
Baldwin, Edgar B. Brossard. 

United States Employees’ Compensa-. 
tion Commission. — Chairman, , 
Mrs. Bessie Parker Brueggeman; | 
Harry Bassett, Charles H. Ver- 
rill. 

United States Veterans’ Bureau.—) 
Director, Frank T. Hines. 


Federal Board for Vocational | 
Education. — Director, Cc 
Wright. 


Federal Power Commission.— 
Commissioners.—Dwight F. Davis, 
Hubert Work, William M. Jar- 

dine. 
Executive Secretary.—O. C. Mer- 
rill. 

The Commission of Fine Arts.— 
Chairman, Charles Moore. 
World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion.—Chairman, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon; Frank H. Kellogg, Herbert 
Hoover, Reed Smoot, Theodore 
E. Burton, Charles R. Crisp, 
Richard Olney, Edward H. Hur- 

ley. 

Personnel Classification Board.— 

Chairman, F. J. Bailey; Guy 
Moffett, W. H. McReynolds. 


Officers of the Supreme Court 


Clerk.—William R. Stansbury. 
Deputy Clerks. — Philander 
Stansbury; C. Elmore Cropley. 
Marshal.—Frank Key Green. 
Reporter.—Ernest Knaebel. 


R. 


CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEALS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


First Circuit.—Mr. Justice Holmes; 
George Hutchins Bingham (New 
Hampshire); Charles F. Johnson 
(Maine); George W. Anderson 
(Massachusetts) . 

Second Circwit—Mr. Justice Stone; 
Henry Wade Rogers  (Connecti- 


cut); Charles M. Hough (New 
York); Martin T. Manton (New 
York); Learned Hand (New 
York). 
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Third Circuit—Mr. Justice Bran- 

'  deis; Joseph Buffington (Pennsyl- 
vania); J. Warren Davis (New 
Jersey) ; Victor B. Woolley (Dela- 
ware). 

' Pourth Cirewit—Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft; Edmund Waddill, Jr. (Vir- 


ginia); John J. Parker (North 
Carolina); John C. Rose (Mary- 
land). 


‘Fifth Circuit—Mr. Justice Sanford; 
Richard W. Walker (Louisiana) ; 
Nathan P. Bryan (Florida); Ru- 
fus E. Foster (Louisiana). 

Sizth Circuit—Mr. Justice 
nolds; Loyal E. Knappen 
gan); Arthur C. Denison (Michi- 
gan); Maurice H. Donahue (Ohio) ; 
Charles H. Moorman (Kentucky). 

Seventh Circuit—Mr. Justice Butler; 
George T. Page (Illinois); Julian 

W. Mack (Illinois); Samuel Al- 
schuler (Illinois); Evan A. ¥vans 
(Wisconsin). 

| Eighth Circuit—Mr. Justice Van De- 
vanter; Walter H. Sanborn (Min- 
nesota); Robert E. Lewis (Colo- 
rado) ; William S. Kenyon (Iowa) ; 
Kimbrough Stone (Missouri); A. 
S. Van Valkenburgh (Missouri) ; 
Wilbur F. Booth (Minnesota). 

Ninth Circuit—Mr. Justice Suther- 


McRey- 
(Michi- 


land; William B. Gilbert (Ore- 
gon); Erskine M. Ross (Califor- 
nia); Frank H. Rudkin (Wash- 
ington); William W. Morrow 


William H. Hunt 
Wallace McCamant 


(California) ; 
(California) ; 
(Oregon). 


UNITED STATES COURT OF 
CUSTOMS APPEALS 


William J. Graham (Illinois), pre- 
siding judge, appointed 1924. 

James Francis Smith (California), 
appointed 1910. 

Orion Metcalf Barber 
appointed 1910. 

Oscar E. Bland (Indiana), appoint- 
ed 1923. 

Charles Sherrid Hatfield (Ohio), 
appointed 1923. 


(Vermont), 


COURT OF APPEALS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


George E. Martin, Chief Justice. 
Charles H. Robb. 
_ Josiah A. Van Orsdel. 


COURT OF CLAIMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Edward Kernan Campbell (Ala- 
bama), Chief Justice, appointed 1913. 

Fenton Whitlock Booth (Illinois), 
appointed 1905. 

George Eddy Downey 
appointed 1915. 

James Hay (Virginia), appointed 
1916. 

Samuel Jordan Graham (Pennsyl- 
vania), appointed 1919. 


(Indiana) , 


SUPREME COURT OF THE DIS-. 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Walter I. McCoy, Chief Justice. 

Wendell P. Stafford. 
Frederick L. Siddons. 
William Hitz. 
Jennings Bailey. 
Adolph A. Hoehling. 


UNITED STATES GENERAL 
APPRAISERS 


William B. Howell, presiding judge. 
ieee Hisehern: 

Byron 8. Waite. 

Charles P. McClelland. 

Jerry B. Sullivan. 

George Stewart Brown. 

William C. Adamson, 

George E. Weller, 

George M. Young, 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL’S 
OFFICE 


United States Marshal.—Edgar C 
Snyder. 

Chief Deputy Marshal.—Stephen B. 
Callahan. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY’S 
OFFICE 


United States Attorney.—Peyton Gor- 
don. 

Assistants.—Lee A. Rover, Ralph 
Given, James O’Leary, John W. 
Fihelly, Raymond A. Neudecker, Jo- 
seph C. Bruce, David A. Hart, M. 
Pearl McCall, Joseph V. Connolly, 
William H. Collins, Thomas E. 
Lodge, George D. Horning, Jr., 
Thomas L. Jones, Neil Burkenshaw, 
Rebekah S. Greathouse, E. Russell 
Kelly, Albert A. Stern. 

Special Assistants.—Capt. Harold W. 
Orcutt, A. Coulter Wells. 
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| 
CONGRESS 


By ArtHuur N. HoLcoMBE 
PROFESSOR AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The sixty-ninth Congress, which 
convened for its first regular ses- 
sion on December 7, showed numer- 
ous changes in personnel as compared 
with its predecessor. There were 14 
new members in the Senate, and 78 
in the House. Most of the changes 
were produced by the 1924 elections; 
but death had ended the careers of 
several of the leaders. Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, in- 
dependent presidential candidate in 
1924, died June 18; and his party as- 
sociate, Senator Edwin F. Ladd of 
North Dakota, died four days later. 
Senators Medill McCormick of Illi- 
nois, Selden P. Spencer of Missouri, 
and Samuel M. Ralston of Indiana, 
the latter one of the few men who 
ever refused the presidential nomina- 
tion of a major party, were the other 
Senators to be removed by death. 
Six members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives also died before the regu 
lar session began. Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Jr., was elected to succeed his 
father in the Senate, and another of 
the deceased members of the House 
was also succeeded by his son. Two 
of the deceased Congressmen, Kahn 
of California and Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts, were succeeded by their 
widows. One other woman, Miss 
Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, was 
elected to the House. Among the 
prominent members of the sixty- 
eighth Congress, who were retired by 
the voters at the polls, were Senator 
Magnus Johnson of Minnesota, 
Farmer-Laborite; Senator Thomas 
Sterling of South Dakota; Senator 
A. O. Stanley of Kentucky; and Sen- 
ator David I. Walsh of Massachu- 
setts. Representative Everett Sanders 


of Indiana resigned his seat in order 
to become Secretary to the President, | 
succeeding Mr. C. Bascom Slemp, who | 
retired from that position on. 
March 4. | 

The sixty-eighth Congress, which | 
adjourned sine die on March 4, was 
in session during 215 actual days. 
During that time 12,474 bills were 
introduced, and 898 resolutions. Of. 
these a total of 996 were adopted; 
including 632 public laws, one of 
which was passed over a presidential 
veto, 75 public resolutions, and 289 | 
private laws and resolutions. 

Organization and Committees.— 
The organization of the new House 
itself had been determined at Repub- 
lican and Democratic caucuses of the 
members-elect, which were held in 
the preceding February; and the se- 
lection of Representative Nicholas 
Longworth. of Ohio to be Speaker, of 
Tilson of Conneéticut to be majority 
floor-leader, and of Garrett of Ten- 
nessee to be minority floor-leader, 
were promptly confirmed at the open- 
ing of the regular session in Decem- 
ber. In the House of Representatives 
twelve Republican members who had 
followed the leadership of Senator 
La Follette in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1924 were deprived of their 
previous committee-assignments, in so. 
far as they were desirable, and rele- 
gated to the bottom of unimportant 
committees. In the Senate, on the 
other hand, an effort was made by 
the Republican leaders to adjust their 
differences with the surviving fol- 
lowers of the Wisconsin insurgent- 
leader, including his son, Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr., who had succeeded to 
his father’s seat. 


PERSONNEL OF CONGRESS 


By MILTON CONOVER 
PROFESSOR AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


Political Complexion.—Politically | gress was composed of fifty-two Re- 
the Senate of the Sixty-eighth Con-| publicans, fifty-two Democrats, and 
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- tained fifty-five Republicans, 
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two Farmer-Laborites. The House 
of Representatives contained 223 Re- 
publicans, 208 Democrats, an Inde- 
pendent, a Socialist, a Farmer-La- 
borite, and a vacancy. The Senate 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress con- 
forty 
Democrats, and one Farmer-Laborite. 
The House of Representatives was 
composed of 247 Republicans, 183 
Democrats, three Farmer-Laborites 
and two Socialists. 

Previous Service—The parliamen- 


/tary and administrative experience 


of the Sixty-eighth Congress may be 
inferred from the fact that twenty- 


_ four Senators had served in the House 
of Representatives, nineteen had been 
governors of states, and five had 


served both as representatives in Con- 
gress and as governors. All but 


twenty of them had served as Sena- 


gress. 


had twelve new members. 


tors in at least one preceding Con- 
The experience of the Senate 
of the next succeeding Congress was 
about the same, although the Senate 
The House 
of Representatives of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress contained 311 members who 
had served in preceding Congresses; 
while the Sixty-ninth Congress con- 
tained 353 experienced members, 
many of whom had served in State 
legislatures as well as in preceding 
Congresses. 

Speaker—Immediately upon the 
assembling of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, Nicholas Longworth of Ohio, 
who had served ten terms in Congress, 
was elected Speaker of the House, in 
accordance with a caucus of Repub- 
lican members elect held in March, 
1925. Among the leading committees 
elected by the House were these: on 
Accounts, Appropriations, Enrolled 
Bills, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Mileage, Rules, and Ways and 
Means. In five cases the same chair- 
man was elected in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. In the other two as 
the chairmen had retired from Con- 
gress, the senior ranking members 
were chosen. This seniority of com- 
mittee service, however, was not nec- 
essarily identified with seniority of 
service in the House, for most of the 
chairmen of these most important 
committees were filled by men who 


had served from four to seven terms|in Congress, 


only; yet there were many representa- 
tives of the majority party who had 
served more than seven terms in the 
House, and several who had served 
more than eleven terms. 
Sectionalism.—Political sectional- 
ism was apparently a factor in the 
election to committee chairmanships. 
For instance, Pennsylvania, strongly 
Republican, and consequently not 
having been especially catered to in 
presidential nominating conventions 
in recent decades, was represented in 
1925 in the chairmanships of thirteen 
important congressional committees, 
including the committees on Foreign 
Affairs, Printing, Naval Affairs, Post 
Offices and Post Roads, Banking and 
Currency, the Steering committee and 
the Committee on Personnel of the 
House Service. Six other committee 
chairmanships were granted to the 
New York delegation, four to the In- 
diana, four to the Illinois—the vice- 
president’s state—and two to Ohio— 
the speaker’s state. 
Apportionment.—Closely akin to 
this matter of committee assignment 
was the problem of congressional ap- 
portionment. The preference of these 
two congresses was to maintain its 
present membership of 435 represen- 
tatives. The ratio of representatives 
to population is still the same as that 
which was based on the census of 
1910, viz., one representative for 
every 211,877 inhabitants, and States 
like Vermont which had suffered a 
loss in population were deprived of 
one of their representatives whose 
seats were allotted to other states 
whose population had increased suffi- 
ciently to warrant increased repre- 
sentation in Congress under the new 
ratio. This practice did not insure 
increase in representation for the less 
populous sections beyond the Missis- 
sippi River. The question of geo- 
graphical and economic factors in 
Congressional apportionment could 
not be averted. It was even sug- 
gested that the long distances from 
Washington of constituents and the 
consequent local inaccessibility of con- 
gressmen should be taken into ac- 
count. Under the apportionment based 
on the 1920 census, New York City is 
allotted twenty-three representatives 
while only twelve repre- 
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sentatives are allotted to all of the 
population located in the ‘Mountain 
Time Belt” stretching from Canada 
to Mexico. Again, defining the nat- 
ural metropolitan area of New York 
City so as to include all of the con- 
gressional districts that economically 
compose the metropolis, including 
seven of the Northern New Jersey 
districts, it is observed that this con- 
gested area lying within a radius of 
fifty miles of the Grand Central De- 
pot, has thirty-one representatives or 
more than the entire representation 
of the twelve states lying between 
Puget Sound and Minnesota, and be- 
tween California and Texas. Conges- 
tion of population in other cities than 
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New York has resulted in larger ur-| 
ban representation in Congress. For) 
instance, Chicago has nine congress-| 
men, Philadelphia and Greater Bos-) 
ton each have seven, and Los Angeles) 
has two. This factor, however, is 
tempered somewhat in that each of) 
the sparsely populated states has) 
just as many senators in Congress) 
as have the over-populous states. | 
Nevada with only 77,407 inhabitants, | 
has three men in the two houses, and 
New York State, with a population 
of 10,385,227, has forty-five. In the 
Senate Nevada has as much voice in 
special and concentrated powers as_ 
another State with 134 times the 
population. 


CONGRESSIONAL RULES 


By Mitton CONOVER 
PROFESSOR AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


Appropriations.—Four decades of 
comparative research and of public 
agitation looking towards improved 
methods of legislative procedure ap- 
parently was justified in some meas- 
ure by the accomplishments in par- 
liamentary law since the publication 
of the 1919 Year Book. After 1919, 
one of the first rules proposed to re- 
establish in the Appropriation Com- 
mittee, virtually all of the major ap- 
propriation functions of the House of 
Representatives. By an amendment 
to the rules adopted on June 1, 1920, 
the Appropriation Committee was 
given jurisdiction over all of the 
principal appropriations including 
major portions of that formerly ex- 
ercised by the Committees on For- 
eign Affairs, Military Affairs, Post 
Office and Post Roads and on Indian 
affairs. The Rule stipulated, like- 
wise, that “no bill or joint resolution 
carrying appropriations shall be re- 
ported by any Committee not having 
jurisdiction to report appropriations, 
nor shall an amendment proposing an 
appropriation be in order during the 
consideration of a bill or joint reso- 
lution reported by a committee not 
having that jurisdiction.” The pro- 
visions were preliminaries to the en- 
actment of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921. 


General—Both the Sixty-eighth 
and Sixty-ninth Congresses made sig- 
nificant changes in the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, particularly the House. The 
major changes pertained to the pow- 
ers and duties of the committees; 
election contests; the ‘Consent Cal- 
endar,” and the “Discharge Rule.” 
Modification of the latter constituted 
the principal change in the Rules for | 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

World War Veterans—A new 
House Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation was created, Janu- 
ary 18, 1924 (Rule 11, 51 c.), to con- 
sider all matters pertaining to “War- 
Risk insurance of soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, and other persons in the 
military and naval service of the 
United States or growing out of the 
World War, the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, the compensations and 
allowances of such persons and their 
beneficiaries, and all legislation af- 
fecting them other than civil service, 
public lands, adjusted compensation, 
pensions, and private claims.” De- 
spite these last exceptions, it was 
clear that the business of this Com- 
mittee would be voluminous. 

Contested election cases were 
brought under a new provision on 
January 18, 1924, when Rule XI was 
amended -by Section 726A which stip- 
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‘ulated that the “several election com- 
-mittees of the House shall make final 
‘report to the House in all contested 
election cases not later than six 
months from the first day of the first 
session of the Congress to which the 
-contestee is elected except in a con- 
test from the Territory of Alaska in 
which case the time shall not exceed 
‘nine months.” 
Speeding Reports.— The Commit- 
-tee on Rules in 1924 was subjected 
-to further restraint through the ad- 
dition of Section 725A to Rule XI, 
providing that “The Committee on 
' Rules shall present to the House, re- 
ports concerning rules, joint rules 
and order of business within three 
legislative days of the time when or- 
dered reported by the Committee. If 
such rule or order is not considered 
immediately it shall be referred to 
the Calendar and if not called up by 
the member making the report within 
nine days thereafter, any member 
designated by the Committee may 
call it up for consideration.” 

The Consent Calendar was brought 
under momentous regulation in 1924 
and in 1925 through amendments to 
Rule XIII, a rule which had heen 
adopted on March 15, 1909. These 
modifications required that three 
members, rather than one, must ob- 
ject to the consideration of a bill to 
prevent its being called from the Con- 
sent Calendar. Thus, the power of a 
single member to obstruct legislation 
for personal retaliation or intimida- 
tion, was lessened, in this instance. 
As finally amended, the rule provides 
that “After a bill which has been fa- 
vorably reported shall be upon either 
the House or the Union Calendar any 
Member may file with the Clerk a no- 
tice that he desires such a bill placed 
upon a special calendar to be known 
as the ‘Consent Calendar.’ On the 
first Monday of each month imme- 
diately after the approval of the jour- 
nal, and on the third Monday of each 
month immediately after the disposi- 
tion of motions to instruct Commit- 
tees which may be called up, the 
Speaker shall direct the Clerk to call 
the bills which have been for three 
days upon the ‘Consent Calendar.’ 
Should objection be made to the con- 
sideration of any bill so called, it 


shall immediately be stricken from 
such calendar, that such bill may be 
restored to the calendar at the in- 
stance of the member, and if again 
objected to by three or more members, 
it shall be immediately stricken from 
such calendar, and shall not there- 
after be placed thereon: Provided, 
That the same bill shall not be called 
twice on the same legislative day.” 

“The Discharge Rule.”—Governing 
the motion to discharge committees 
from the consideration of a public 
bill or resolution in its possession and 
permitting the bills being called up 
for discussion—was a _ subject of 
lively debate in former Congresses, 
especially in the Sixty-eighth and 
Sixty-ninth Congresses. It was dis- 
cussed for six days in the former con- 
gress and its final modification by the 
Sixty-ninth Congress constituted the 
only major change in the House Rules 
during 1925. First adopted on June 
17, 1910, the Discharge Rule was 
amended on February 3, 1912. Later, 
on January 18, 1924, it was amended 
with the object of permitting a mi- 
nority of the membership to prevent a 
pbill’s being buried in committee—one 
of the older and prevalent practices 
of both the national and the state 
legislatures, excepting Massachusetts 
—a practice with sufficient far-reach- 
ing relationships as early as 1887 and 
1912 to draw out the attacks of 
Woodrow Wilson in his Congressional 
Government and in his The New 
Freedom. 

The discharge rule of 1924 provided 
that “A member may present to the 
Clerk a motion in writing to dis- 
charge a committee from the con- 
sideration of a public bill or resolu- 
tion which has been referred to it 
thirty days prior thereto (but only 
one motion may be presented for each 
bill or resolution). The motion shall 
be placed in the custody of the Clerk, 
who shall arrange some convenient 
place for the signature of Members. 
A signature may be withdrawn by a 
Member in writing at any time be- 
fore the motion is entered on the 
Journal. When members to the total 
number of one hundred and fifty shall 
have signed the motion it shall be en- 
tered on the Journal, printed with the 
signatures thereto in the Congres- 
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sional Record, and referred to the 
Calendar of Motions to Discharge 
Committees.” 

Discharge Rule of December, 1925. 
—This clause, however, was altered 
on December 7, 1925, so as to permit 
a member to present’ a motion “to 
instruct a committee to report within 
fifteen days a public bill or resolu- 
tion’ rather than “to discharge a 
committee from consideration” of 
such instruments as was stipulated 
in the 1924 rule. 

Furthermore the 1925 amendment 
required that motions calling bills 
from committees should be signed by 
218 representatives rather than by 
just 150 when the House should be all 
present. This insured majority con- 
trol of committee action in the 
House, and the Rule specified that 
“When a majority of the membership 
of the House shall have signed the 
motion it shall be entered on the jour- 
nal, printed with the signatures 
thereto in the Congressional Record, 
and referred to the Calendar of Mo- 
tions to Instruct Committees,”’— 
rather than “referred to the Calendar 
of Motions to Discharge Committees” 
as in 1924. 

Recognition on the floor of the 
House is reassured the signers of 
these motions by the 1925 Rule in the 
provisions that “On the third Mon- 
day of each month, immediately after 
the approval of the Journal, any 
Member who has signed a motion to 
instruct which has been on the Cal- 
endar at least seven days prior 
thereto, and seeks recognition, shall 
be recognized for the purpose of call- 
ing up the motion, and the House 
shall proceed to its consideration in 
the manner herein provided without 
intervening motion except one motion 
to adjourn. Recognition for the mo- 
tions shall be in the order in which 
they have been entered.” 

Majority control of the procedure 
in operating these motions is guar- 
anteed by the 1925. rules which states 
that “When the motion shall be 
called up, the bill or resolution shall 
be read by title only prior to a sec- 
ond being ordered by tellers. After 
the reading of the bill by title, the 
motion shall not be submitted to the 
House unless seconded by a majority 


of the membership of the House to be 
determined by tellers and clause 4 of 
Rule XV shall not apply to such see- 
ond; if such motion fails of a second, 
it shall immediately be stricken from 
the Calendar and shall not thereafter 
be placed thereon.” 

Debates on these motions are regu- 


lated by the 1925 rule, by the re- | 
quirement that “If a second be or- | 
dered, debate on such motion shall be | 


limited to 40 minutes, one-half there- 


of in favor of the proposition and | 
Such | 
motions shall require for their adop- | 
tion an affirmative vote of a major- | 
ity of the membership of the House. | 
Whenever such motion shall prevail | 
the committee shall report said bill } 


one-half in opposition thereto. 


or resolution to the House within 15 


days thereafter and said bill or reso- | 
lution shall be referred to its appro- | 


priate Calendar.” 
This 


not voting. Robust opposition was 


offered to the alteration, mostly on | 
t Reasons | 
for the adoption of the rules as stated | 


the part of the Democrats. 


on the floor of the House by Chair- 


man Snell, were that, “The proposed | 


rules strike out the discharge rule 


that was adopted at the beginning of | 
Every | 
Member who was a Member of the | 


the Sixty-eighth Congress. 


significant amendment was | 
adopted on December 7, 1925, by a | 
vote of 208 to 196, thirty members | 


House at that time knows that that | 


was a compromise rule. It suited no 
one and never would have 
adopted if either side had had a clear 
majority. 
nothing. The only thing it did was 


been | 


It actually accomplished | 


to waste the time of the House and | 


to throw the House into chaos and 


confusion such as we have never seen | 
before since I have been a Member | 


of the House of Representatives.” 


Tilson of Connecticut, floor leader, 


thought it absurd that a minority 
consisting of five votes more than 


one-third of the House, as is provided | 
in the rule of the Sixty-eighth Con- | 


gress should be able at any time to 
take from a committee of this House 
and from the responsible majority of 
the House the control of a bill and 


force the House to take action upon — 


it. 


Another argument was expressed — 
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by Congressman Barkley of Kentucky 
thus: “‘No such rule as that has ever 


‘been dreamed of prior to this time. 


] 


/ Was 


Before you can get any action on this 
rule you have to have three affirma- 
tive votes of a majority of all of the 
members elected.” 

Minor Changes.—Early in 1926, it 
apparent that these changes 


would have to undergo severe tests 
before the end of the first session of 


' the Sixty-ninth Congress. 


Other than 
this change in the Discharge Rule, 
there were practically no major 


changes in the House rules, excepting 
those that were adopted for the adap- 
tation of the new amendments to the 
Discharge or Instruction rule; and 
a few rules altering the number of 


memberships in certain committees, 


| 


e.g., those on Ways and Means, Ju- 
diciary, on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Senate.—With regard to the Senate 
Rules, it had been generally antici- 
pated that efforts would be made to 
limit the time which individual sen- 
ators might speak in debate, and that 
other modifications would be made. 
But as late as January 4, 1926, ap- 
parently nothing had been accom- 
plished, except the delivery of an ad- 
dress in the Senate by Senator Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi, in opposi- 
tion to the extra parliamentary ef- 
forts that had been made during the 
preceding recess. In early January, 
1926, however, there were indications 
that attention would be given to this 
matter later on in the Session. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE JUDI- 
CIAL CODE 


February 13, 1925, extremely im- 
portant amendments to the Judicial 
Code were enacted by Congress. They 
affected the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court as well as of the lower 
United States courts. The technical 
parts of the act need not be reviewed 
here. Suffice it to say that direct 
review by the Supreme Court of 
cases decided in the territorial courts 
and the courts of the insular posses- 
sions was abolished, except for re- 
view by certiorari of certain impor- 
tant cases from the Philippine 
Islands. Direct review by the Su- 
preme Court of judgments of United 
States District Courts, skipping the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals, was lim- 
ited to certain suits under the anti- 
trust and interstate commerce acts; 
to certain instances in criminal cases 
where the decision of the District 
Court is adverse to the United States; 
to permanent injunctions suspending 
the enforcement of state statutes is- 
sued by a court with three judges 
sitting; to judgments in certain suits 
to enforce, suspend, or set aside or- 


‘ders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission; and in certain cases which 
arise under the livestock act of 
1921. 

Review by the Supreme Court of 
cases decided by the circuit courts of 
appeals can be obtained only by cer- 
tification from such court asking for 
instructions, or by certiorari issued 
by the Supreme Court, or, where de- 
cision is against the validity of a 
state law, on writ of error or appeal. 
Review from the Court of Claims is 
only by similar certification or by 
certiorari. Appeal in habeas corpus 
proceedings is from the District 
Courts to the Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals instead of as formerly in cer- 
tain cases direct to the Supreme 
Court. The general tendency of the 
act will be to decrease the number 
of cases coming before the highest 
court of the land. 


PERSONAL RIGHTS AS 
AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


A brief review follows of the more 
important questions of constitutional 
law that have been decided by the 
Supreme Court since the beginning 
of the October term 1924. The vol- 
ume and page references are to the 


IV. 


Lawyers’ Edition of the Supreme 
Court decisions. 

Jury Trial in Contempt.—At the 
time of the enactment of the Clay- 
ton Act in 1914 there was a good 
deal of discussion of the constitu- 
tionality of the provision which au- 
thorized the accused to demand a 
jury trial in any case involving dis- 
obedience to a writ or decree of a 
United States court, provided the act 
done was of such a character as to 
constitute also a criminal offense 
either under federal or state law. 
Ten years elapsed before this ques- 
tion of constitutionality was finally 


settled. (Michaelson v. United States 
ex rel. Chicago ete. Ry. Co., 69 L. 
ed., 14.) Certain striking employees 


of the railroad were enjoined from 
combining and conspiring to inter- 
fere with interstate commerce by 
picketing and using force and vio- 
lence. 

Thereafter proceedings in contempt 
were instituted. The employees de- 
manded trial by jury. This the dis- 
trict court denied “on the ground 
that the power of a court to vindi- 
eate or enforce its decree in equity 
is inherent; is derived from the Con- 
stitution as a part of its judicial 
power; and that Congress is without 
constitutional authority to deprive 
the parties in an equity court of the 
right of trial by the chancellor.” 
The Supreme Court reversed this 
judgment and sustained the statute. 
The Court argued that the statute 
was of narrow scope, not interfering 
with the power to deal summarily 
with contempts committed in the 
presence of the court, and not reach- 
ing those cases of refusal to do some- 
thing which a decree commands which 
may be enforced by coercive means 
or remedied by purely compensatory 
relief. 

A criminal contempt and a crimi- 
nal case are fundamentally the 
same. ‘The proceeding is not between 
the parties to the original suit, but 
between the public and the defend- 
ant.” In a criminal case the accused 
has a constitutional right of trial by 
jury. “The statutory extension of 
this constitutional right to a class of 
contempts which are properly de- 
scribed as ‘criminal offenses’ does not?’ 
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violate the constitution in any way. 
Whether from the viewpoint of the | 
history of punishment for criminal | 
contempts or from the viewpoint of | 
common sense it is difficult to see how | 
the Supreme Court could have) 
reached any other conclusion. | 

Later in the term the Court de- | 
cided another important point in the 
constitutional law of contempts. In 
an elaborate and learned opinion it | 
was held that the President’s pardon- | 
ing power extends to convictions of 
criminal contempt. (H« parte Gross- 
man, 69 L. ed. 377.) “‘The language | 
of the Constitution cannot be safely 
interpreted except by reference to the 
common law and to British institu- 
tions.” The “background of the com- | 
mon law and English history before 
the American Revolution ... show 
that criminal contempts were within 
the understood scope of the pardon- 
ing power of the Executive.” 

The records of the constitutional 
convention show that the clause “of- 
fenses against the United States” was 
presumably inserted to make clear 
that the President’s pardoning power 
was not to operate upon offenses 
against the states. An _ offense 
against a federal court is an offense 
against the United States. ‘“More- 
over, criminal contempts of a Fed- 
eral court have been pardoned for 
eighty-five years.” Nor is there any- 
thing to the argument that this will 
destroy the independence of the judi- 
ciary and violate the principle of the 
separation of powers. 

As for the wisdom and usefulness 
of the pardoning power as applied 
to criminal contempts, the Court, 
with fine restraint, asks: “May it not 
be fairly said that in order to avoid | 
possible mistake, undue prejudice, or 
needless severity, the chance of par- | 
don should exist at least as much in) 
favor of a person convicted by a. 
judge without a jury as in favor of) 
one convicted in a jury trial?” 

Undue Prejudice.— That “undue 
prejudice” and “needless severity”? 
may be shown in contempt proceed- 
ings was strikingly illustrated in an-_ 
other case decided only a month 
later. (Cooke v. United States, 69) 
L. ed., 526.) The petitioner, an at-. 
torney, wrote a contemptuous letter. 
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to a United States district judge ac- 
,cusing him of prejudice and of listen- 
»ing to slander against the attorney’s 
_client. This contempt was not com- 
mitted in open court. The court or- 
dered the prisoner arrested, and “re- 
fused him time to secure and consult 
counsel, prepare his defense, and call 
witnesses, and this although the court 
‘itself had taken time to call in coun- 
sel as a friend of the court,” and 
had the district attorney present ‘“‘on 
the ground that it was a criminal 
scase.’ In pronouncing sentence the 
‘court even made new charges which 
‘the contemners had been given no op- 
portunity to hear, “much less to meet 
or explain.” 

The Supreme Court held that such 
procedure was not due process of law. 
In such a case the proper practice 
was to issue a rule to show cause. 
“Without any ground shown for sup- 
posing that a rule would not have 
brought in the contemners, it was 
harsh under the circumstances to or- 
der the arrest,” and “the procedure 
ursued was unfair and oppressive.” 
Moreover in cases of this kind wher- 
ever it is practicable the judge who 
is personally attacked should ask one 
bf his fellow judges to take his place. 
_ Burden of Proof.—A Congressional 
statute of 1909 made the mere pos- 
session of opium after 1913 “sufficient 
evidence to authorize conviction” for 
smuggling “unless the defendant shall 
oxplain the possession to the satis- 
‘action of the jury.” The burden of 
oroof against the presumption of 
guilt was thus placed on the accused. 
Was this due process? “Yes,” an- 
swered the Supreme Court. (Yee 
tem v. United States, 69 L. ed. 540.) 
‘That a legislative presumption of 
me fact from evidence of another 
may not constitute a denial of due 
process of law, or a denial of the 
qual protection of the law, it is only 
ssential that there shall be some ra- 
ional connection between the fact 
proved and the ultimate fact pre- 
umed, and that the inference of one 
‘act from proof of another shall not 
ye so unreasonable as to be a purely 
rbitrary mandate.” It is a logical 
nference that opium found in this 
country fourteen years after its im- 
sortation was prohibited was import- 


ed unlawfully. And since the accused 
is bound to know of the prohibition 
it is not unreasonable to require him 
to show at his peril “the facts and 
circumstances which rebut, or tend 
to rebut, the natural inference of un- 
lawful importation.” 


PERSONAL RIGHTS AGAINST 
THE STATES 


Gitlow Case.—Following the assas- 
sination of President McKinley in 
1901 the legislature of New York 
enacted a Criminal Anarchy statute. 
It provides punishment for any per- 
son who advises or teaches, by word 
of mouth or writing or printing or 
publishing, the overturning of organ- 
ized government by force or violence 
or any unlawful means. Benjamin 
Gitlow was convicted under this stat- 
ute for having been responsible for 
the publication in 1919 of the “Mani- 
festo” of the Left Wing section of 
the Socialist party. (Gitlow v. New 
York, 69 L. ed. 708.) 

This Manifesto is too long and com- 
plicated for adequate analysis here. 
In the opinion of the Supreme Court 
“it advocated, in plain and unequivo- 
cal language, the necessity of accom- 
plishing the ‘Communist Revolution’ 
by a militant and ‘revolutionary So- 
cialism,’ based on ‘the class struggle,’ 
and mobilizing the ‘power of the pro- 
letariat in action,’ through mass in- 
dustrial revolts developing into mass 
political strikes and ‘revolutionary 
mass action,’ for the purpose of con- 
quering and destroying the parlia- 
mentary state and establishing in its 
place, through a ‘revolutionary dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, the sys- 
tem of Communist Socialism.” 

Gitlow contended that the statute 
as construed by the state courts was 
void as depriving him of liberty with- 
out due process of law, because it 
penalized the mere utterance of doc- 
trine “having no quality of incite- 
ment,” because there was no evidence 
of any concrete result flowing from 
or likely to flow from the publica- 
tion, and because it did not advocate 
any “definite or immediate act or 
acts” of force and was not addressed 
to any specified persons. 

The Supreme Court held for the 
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first time in this case that the guar- 
anty of due process includes the guar- 
anty of freedom of speech and the 
press. But the state law was held 
to be a valid exercise of the police 
power. 

Relation to Schenck Case.—Speak- 
ing by Justice Sanford the Court 
sought to distinguish this case from 
that of Schenck y. United States 
(249 U. S. 51, 63 L. ed. 473), where 
it was said that the “question in 
every case is whether the words are 
used in such circumstances and are 
of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will 


bring about the substantial evils.” 
In the Schenck case “certain acts” 
had been prohibited by the statute; 
in this case the legislature had de- 
termined generally “that utterances 
of a certain kind involve such danger 
of substantive evil that they may 
be punished”; therefore “the question 
whether any specific utterance com- 
ing within the prohibited class is 
likely, in and of itself, to bring about 
the substantive evil, is not open to 
consideration.” The state may seek 
“to extinguish the spark without 
waiting until it has enkindled the 
flame or blazed into the conflagra- 
tion.” 

Dissent. — Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis dissented, refusing to ad- 
mit that the Schenck case could be 
distinguished and abiding by their 
dissenting opinions in the Abrams 
and Schaefer cases. (250 U. S. 616, 
63 L. ed. 1173; 251 U. S. 466, 64 L. 
ed. 360.) And Justice Holmes added 
another classical paragraph to the 
literature of constitutional law: “It 
is said that this Manifesto was more 
than a theory, that it was an incite- 
ment. Every idea is an incitement. 
It offers itself for belief, and, if be- 
lieved, it is acted on unless some 
other belief outweighs it, or some 
failure of energy stifles the move- 
ment at its birth. The only differ- 
ence between the expression of an 
opinion and an incitement in the nar- 
rower sense is the speaker’s enthusi- 
asm for the result. Eloquence may 
set fire to reason. But whatever may 
be thought of the redundant discourse 
before us, it had no chance of start- 
ing a present conflagration.” Surely 
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judicial reason wag never set forth 
more eloquently. 

Whitney Case—The case of Char- 
lotte Anita Whitney v. California (70 
L. ed. 25), involving a prosecution 
under the California Criminal Syn- 
dicalism Act, was dismissed without 
opinion for want of jurisdiction. A 
rehearing has, however, been granted. | 

Oregon Compulsory Education.— | 
Another case involving state interfer- | 
ence with personal ‘rights arose out 
of the Oregon Compulsory Education | 
‘Act adopted under the initiative and 
referendum provisions of the state | 
constitution in November, 1922, to | 
be effective September, 1926. With | 
minor exceptions the act required the | 
attendance of all children at public 
elementary schools, and thus in effect. 
sought to abolish private schools. 
Manifestly it was aimed primarily at 
the parochial schools of the Roman> 
Catholic Church. The act was held 
void. (Pierce v. Society of the) 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus | 
and Mary, 69 L. ed. 688.) The 
court followed the doctrine of Meyer 
v. Nebraska (262 U. 8S. 390, 67 L. 
ed. 1042), which held void as ap-' 
plicable to private schools a law pro- 
hibiting the teaching of German. 
The Oregon act “unreasonably inter- 
feres with the liberty of parents and 
guardians to direct the upbringing’ 
and education of children under their) 
control,” and deprives private schools| 
without due process of law of “busi- 
ness and property for which they 
claim protection.” 

Kosher Law-—A New York law of 
1922 prescribes a penalty for falsely 
representing meat to be “kosher” 
meat or for failure to display over} 
meat “kosher” or “non-kosher,” as the 
case may be, where both kinds of 
meat are sold in the same place of 
business. It was held that the stat- 
ute was not void for want of any 
ascertainable standard of guilt be- 
cause of the indefiniteness and uncer? 
tainty of meaning of the worG 
“kosher.” (Hygrade Provision Co. v 
Sherman, 69 L. ed. 169.) The pun 
ishment is not provided for mistake 
but for fraud. Furthermore, the evi 
dence, while conflicting, warrants the 
conclusion that “the term ‘kosher’ haz 
a meaning well enough defined to em 
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able one engaged in the trade to cor- 
rectly apply it; at least as a gen- 
eral thing.” 

Garnishment.—Due process of law 
does not require that a judgment 
debtor shall be given notice and an 
opportunity to be heard before the 
issuance of a garnishment against his 
wages, debts, earnings, salary, ete. 
(Endicott Johnson Corp. v. Smith, 
69 L. ed. 49.) A defendant who has 
had his day in court need not “after 
a judgment has been rendered against 
him, have a further notice and hear- 


‘ing before supplemental proceedings 
/ are taken to reach his property in 


i 


pile, 


satisfaction of the judgment.” 


LIQUOR PROHIBITION LAWS 


Search of Automobiles—The Na- 
tional Prohibition Act prohibits the 
search of a “private dwelling’ with- 
out a warrant and the search of any 
“other building or property” without 
a warrant “maliciously and without 
probable cause.” Thus “it left the 
way open for searching an automo- 
or vehicle of transportation, 


without a warrant, if the search was 
‘not malicious or without probable 


cause.” 


Is this in consonance with 
the Fourth amendment? The Su- 
preme Court says that it is. (Car- 
roll v. United States, 69 L. ed. 347.) 
“On reason and authority the true 
rule is that if the search and seizure 
without a warrant are made upon 
probable cause, that is, upon belief, 
reasonably arising out of circum- 
stances known to the seizing officer, 


that an automobile or other vehicle 


contains that which by law is sub- 
ject to seizure and destruction, the 
search and seizure are valid.” 

From the beginning of our history 
Congress has made a distinction be- 
tween the search for contraband 
goods in a dwelling house or similar 
place and the search for like goods in 
course of transportation “where they 
readily could be put out of reach 
of a search warrant.” A warrant 


therefore is not necessary for the/ 


search of an automobile for liquor. 
But there must be reasonable and 
probable cause. “It would be intoler- 
able and unreasonable if a prohibi- 
tion agent were authorized to stop 


every automobile on the chance of 
finding liquor.” 

In this case the court held that 
negotiations between _ prohibition 
agents and the defendant bootleggers 
for the purchase of liquor, which ne- 
gotiations ended in no delivery, fur- 
nished sufficient cause for the search 
of the defendants’ motor car some 
two and a half months later on an 
open road that was a well known 
bootleggers’ route. Justices McKen- 
na and Sutherland dissented. 

Possession of Liquor.—The only 
other prohibition case of importance 
decided during the year was that 
which sustained a drastic Georgia 
law. that prohibited the mere pos- 
session of liquor in the state. (Sam- 
uels v. McCurdy, 69 L. ed. 371.) The 
petitioner in the case had lawfully 
purchased his liquor in 1907 and 
1915. He held it in his residence for 
personal use only. The Court held 
that the law was not ex post facto, 
since the penalty imposed was not 
for having purchased the liquor but 
for “continuing to possess the liquor 
after the enactment of the law.” Nor 
was the law lacking in due process. 
The ultimate object of prohibition is 
to prevent any one from drinking 
liquor. If men are permitted to pos- 
sess liquor for their own consumption 
there is danger of its becoming ac- 
cessible to others. 

“Legislation making possession un- 
lawful is therefore within the police 
power of the states as a reasonable 
mode of reducing the evils of drunk- 
enness.” The fact that the law pro- 
vided for the destruction of seized 
liquor by court order without requir- 
ing that the former possessor be given 
notice was also not a denial of due 
process. “If he desired to try the 
validity of the seizure, or the exist- 
ence of the exception by which his 
possession could be made to appear 
legal, he could resort to suit to obtain 
possession . . . as he has done in this 
case.” 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Kansas Industrial Court.—The last 
shreds of the Kansas Industrial Rela- 
tions Act were scattered to the winds 
in the second case of Wolff Packing 
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Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations of 
Kansas (69 L. ed. 499). In the first 
case (262 U. S. 522, 67 L. ed. 703) 
the Supreme Court held invalid that 
portion of the act which authorized 
the so-called court to fix wages. In 
the second case it held void the por- 
tions authorizing the fixing of hours 
of labor. The principle and reason- 
ing of the first case governed the sec- 
ond. The act did not confer upon the 
“court” authority generally to fix 
wages and hours of labor. This au- 
thority was part and parcel of a sys- 
tem of compulsory settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes in “essential indus- 
tries,” to the end that the business 
shall go on. : 

It is this system which the Court 
finds offending. After reviewing the 
earlier decision the opinion runs: 
“The system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion which the act establishes is in- 
tended to compel, and if sustained 
will compel, the owner and employees 
to continue the business on terms 
which are not of their making. Such 
a system infringes the liberty of con- 
tract and rights of property guaran- 
teed by the due process of law 
clause.” As part of the system the 
power to fix hours of labor “shares 
the invalidity of the whole.” 

Workmen’s Compensation.—On the 
other hand, the lberty of contract 
protected by the Fourteenth amend- 
ment is not invaded by a Nebraska 
law which limits attorneys’ fees in 
case arising under the workmen’s 
compensation act to such sums as the 
court might allow (Yeiser v. Dysart, 
69 L. ed. 504). <A large portion of 
those who come under the act need to 
be protected against improvident con- 
tracts. Moreover “an attorney prac- 
tices under a license from the state 
and the subject matter is a right cre- 
ated by statute.’ The state may 
therefore attach conditions to the li- 
cense to accomplish a public good. 

Minimum Wages.—In 1923 the 
minimum wage act applicable to the 
District of Columbia was declared 
void by a vote of five to three, Justice 
Brandeis not participating (Adkins 
v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525, 
67 L. ed. 785). Justice McKenna was 
one of the majority. With his re- 
tirement and the appointment of Jus- 
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tice Stone, it was possible, without 
Justice Brandeis, for the Court in 
another such case to divide four to 
four as it had in the first minimum 
wage case. This would manifestly 
have produced an anomalous situa- 
tion. If Justice Brandeis voted, how- 
ever, and if Justice Stone regarded 
minimum wage legislation as consti- 
tutional, it would have been possible 
to overrule the Adkins case. 

This possibility was shattered by a 


memorandum filed on October 19, | 
1925, in which the Court held the | 


minimum wage law of Arizona void | 


on the authority of the Adkins case 
(Murphy v. Sardell, 70 L. ed. 25). 


Justice Brandeis alone dissented, thus | 


putting himself on official record for 
the first time. 


concurrence is solely upon the ground 


that he regards himself bound by the | 


decision in Adkins v. Children’s Hos- 
pital.” 


bound by previous decisions to which 
he has vigorously dissented. But for 
some time to come minimum wage 
legislation appears to be a dead issue. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Rate Making—As might be ex- 
pected there was during the year 
the usual crop of public 
cases arising under the due _ proc- 
ess clause. Nothing new in principle 
was involved in any of the rate-mak- 
ing cases. Ohio Utilities Co. v. Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Ohio, 69 
L. ed. 293, reversed a “capricious” 
rate-fixing order of the Commission. 
So also an order of the Washington 
Department of Public Works in re-_ 


Justice Holmes re-_ 
quested “that it be stated that his | 


Heretofore Justice Holmes | 
has not usually regarded himself as | 


utility | 


spect to rates for hauling logs was 
held void where the finding was. 
“made upon evidence which clearly | 
does not support it” (Northern P. R. | 
Co. v. Department of Public Works, | 
69 L. ed. 485). The New York Tran-| 
sit Commission was enjoined from en-| 
forcing an order of 1912 in respect to) 
a joint street railway fare which in) 
the course of time had become con- 
fiseatory (Banton v. Belt Line Ry. 
Corp., 69 L. ed. 615). 

Sidetrack Switching—There was 
likewise nothing new in principle in) 


| 
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the case which held that a railway 
company could be compelled to con- 
tinue to operate a sidetrack switching 
service which had in itself become un- 
profitable (Western & Atlantic R. v. 
Georgia Public Service Commission, 
19 L. ed. 515); or in the case which 
held that a street railway company 
could be compelled to maintain opera- 
tion of an unremunerative part of its 
line (Fort Smith Light and T. Co. v. 
Bourland, 69 L. ed. 307); or in the 
case which held that an order to 
extend gas mains is not unreasonable 
or invalid because the rate fixed by 
law is non-compensatory, since the 
rate is not involved and the company 
may take appropriate steps to save its 
property from confiscation (New 
York ex rel. Woodhaven G. L. Co. v. 
Public Service Commission, 70 L. ed. 
92). 

Interstate Commerce — Chicago 
Drainage Canal_—Perhaps the most 
significant interstate commerce case 
of the year was that of the Sanitary 
District of Chicago v. United States, 
69 L. ed. 200. For more than eleven 
years this case has been in the courts. 
The United States District judge, ac- 
cording to his own statement and 
without valid excuse, kept it six years 
after its submission to him before he 
finally delivered an opinion in 1920. 
It concerned the competence of the 
United States to determine the 
amount of water which the Sanitary 
District might drain from Lake 
Michigan into an artificial channel 
flowing into the Desplaines river and 
ultimately into the Mississippi. 

' The United States brought action 
to enjoin the District from withdraw- 
ing the amount of water required by 
state law to be withdrawn, or any 
amount in excess of that allowed by 
tthe Secretary of War acting under 
authority of Congress. In the lan- 
guage of Justice Holmes the District 
“took the bull by the horns” and 
denied the right of the United States 
to interfere. 

_ Needless to say the Court rendered 
a smashing decision in vindication of 
the federal competence. This was not 
a controversy between equals. The 
power of the United States to pre- 
vent obstructions to interstate and 
foreign commerce is superior to that 
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of the states to provide for the wel- 
fare of their inhabitants. Even if 
the United States had given its con- 
sent (which an analysis of its acts 
showed that it had not done) it would 
not be estopped from subsequently 
asserting its paramount authority. 
Any other conclusion than _ that 
reached by the Court would have been 
unthinkable. 

Intrastate Commerce.—The case of 
Houston, E. & W. T.R. Co. v. United 
States (234 U.S. 342, 58 L. ed. 1341, 
known as the Shreveport Case and de- 
cided in 1914) was an epoch-making 
decision in the law of interstate com- 
merce. Now comes Lancaster v. Mc- 
Carty (69 L. ed. 396) somewhat ex- 
tending the rule of the Shreveport 
Case. Two rugs were damaged in be- 
ing shipped from one point to another 
wholly in Texas. They were shipped 
under regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with respect 
to the classification of traffic and fix- 
ing of rates, which regulations were 
established pursuant to the decision 
of the Shreveport Case. These regu- 
lations permitted limitation of the 
earrier’s liability on the bill of lad- 
ing. The Texas law prohibited rail- 
roads from limiting their liability 
as it existed at common law. 

The Shreveport Case held that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
order to prevent discrimination 
against interstate commerce, might 
direct railroads to ignore rates fixed 
by the state commission for intra- 
state traffic. This case holds that 
classification and rates are bound to- 
gether. “The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, therefore, had full au- 
thority to issue this order for the 
adoption of the Western Classifica- 
tion for intrastate points between 
Houston and Cisco, both in Texas. 
The conflict between the revised stat- 
utes of Texas and the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can 
only be settled by the recognition of 
the supremacy of the federal au- 
thority.” 

Exclusion of Harmful Shipments. 
—A further recognition of the police 
power of Congress as derived from 
the commerce power was made in the 
case sustaining the constitutionality 
of the National Motor Vehicle Theft 
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Act (Brooks v. United States, 69 L. 
ed. 398). The cases upholding the 
laws excluding from interstate com- 
merce diseased stock, lottery tickets, 
adulterated articles, persons trans- 
ported for immoral purposes, intoxi- 
cating liquors, and prize fight pic- 
tures were relied upon. In all of these 
cases the law aimed to prevent inter- 
state commerce from being used to 
accomplish harmful results to the peo- 
le of other states. 

Child Labor Products——The child 
labor law enacted under the commerce 
power and declared void by the Court 
(Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 
251, 62 L. ed. 1101) was distin- 
guished. This was “a congressional at- 
tempt to regulate labor in the state 
of origin. Articles made by child 
labor and transported into other 
states were harmless, and could be 
properly transported without injur- 
ing any person who either bought or 
used them.” While the decision up- 
holding this theft act was undoubt- 
edly sound and the act itself useful, 
it is nevertheless difficult to see why 
the argument used in the child labor 
case does not also apply here. Is it 
not an attempt to regulate theft in 
the state of origin? Is not a stolen 
motor car harmless, and can it not 
be transported without injuring any 
person who innocently buys or uses 
it? 

Michigan Common Carrier Law.— 
Transportation of goods and pas- 
sengers by motor vehicle has become 
so common and is developing so rap- 
idly that three decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in respect to such trans- 
portation across state lines are of un- 
usual practical significance. One of 
them concerned a Michigan law which 
declared all persons engaged in the 
transportation of persons or prop- 
erty for hire by motor vehicle to be 
common carriers, and required them 
to furnish indemnity bonds and to 
pay fees for engaging in the busi- 
ness. As applied to a person who 
under three contracts engaged in the 
transportation of goods from Detroit 
to Toledo the act was held void 
(Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion v. Duke, 69 L. ed. 207). The 
plaintiff was held to be a private car- 
rier, not undertaking to carry for the 
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public. To put upon him the duties 
and liabilities of a public carrier and 
the obligation of furnishing an in- 
demnity bond was to burden and in- 
terfere with interstate commerce. 
Moreover, to transform a private car- 
rier into a public carrier by legisla- 
tive fiat deprives of property with- 
out due process. 

Washington Bus Case.—The second 
case involving interstate transporta- 
tion by motor vehicle arose out of a 
law of Washington which required 
that common carriers by motor ve- 
hicle for hire should obtain from the 
director of public works a certificate: 
of convenience and necessity. The 
plaintiff was refused permission m 
operate an auto stage route fro 
Seattle to Portland on the groun 
that the territory was already ade 
quately served. The Court held tha 
the primary purpose of the act wa 
not to regulate the uses of the high 
ways in the interest of safety but t 
prohibit competition. It was a regu 
lation of interstate commerce, no 
merely a burden but an obstruction 
As applied to interstate carriers th 
act was void (Buck v. Kuykendall, 6 
L. ed. 301). ; 

Maryland Bus Case——The thir 
ease, arising out of a Maryland law 
was practically identical with the cas 
just mentioned. Reference had bee 
made in that case, however, to the 
fact that the highway involved i 
Washington had been built with fed 
eral aid. In the Maryland case th 
Court said that this was not materia 
to the rule laid down (Bush & Son 
Co. v. Maloy, 69 L. ed. 303). “Th 
Federal legislation is of significance 
not because of the aid given by the 
United States for the construction o 
particular highways, but becaus; 
those acts make clear the purpose o 
Congress that state highways shall b) 
open to interstate commerce.” | 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Salaries of Judges —There were dur 
ing the year only two cases arisin) 
under federal tax laws that involve: 
questions of constitutionality. In 192) 
the Supreme Court decided the delicati 
question that a tax upon the sélarid 
of judges levied after their appoint 
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ment to office was a diminution of 
their “compensation” and was there- 
fore prohibited by the constitution 
(Evans v. Gore, 253 U. 8S. 245, 64 L. 
ed. 887). In 1925 the Court applied 
the same rule to the salaries of 
judges appointed subsequent to the 
enactment of the tax law (Miles v. 
Graham, 69 L. ed. 686). The ques- 
tion depended upon the import of 
word “compensation” in the consti- 
tutional provision. In the Court’s 
opinion the compensation referred to 
was fixed exclusively by the salary 
law, whether that law was enacted be- 
fore or after the tax law, and whether 
_the judge was appointed before or 
after the tax law was passed. Thus 
_ is it settled that the salaries of fed- 
eral judges are not subject to income 
. tax under any circumstances, Justice 
Brandeis dissenting without opinion. 
Cuban Subsidies—A New Jersey 
corporation, owning and operating a 
railroad in Cuba, received subsidies 
from the Cuban government. These 
were held not to be income within the 
, meaning of the Sixteenth amendment 
| (Edwards v. Cuba R. Co. 69 L. ed. 
_717). “The subsidy payments were 
proportionate to mileage completed; 
,and this indicates a purpose to reim- 
_burse plaintiff for capital expendi- 
tures.” They were not profits or 
_gains and do not constitute income. 


i 
STATE TAXATION 


Transfer of Tangible Property.— 
Two important points in respect to 
state inheritance tax laws were de- 
,cided in Frick v. Pennsylvania (69 L. 
‘ed. 692). Under the Pennsylvania law 
the attempt was made to tax the trans- 
fer of tangible personal property of the 
Frick estate having its situs in New 
York and Massachusetts. It had long 
,ago been held that corporations could 
‘not be taxed on such property (Union 
Refrigerator Transit Co. v. Kentucky, 
(199 U. S. 194, 50 L. ed. 150); and 
other cognate points had been settled 
‘by the Court, but not this precise 
issue. It was urged by Pennsylvania 
‘that the tax was not upon the prop- 
erty but upon its transfer only. The 
‘courts help that the transfer of this 
‘tangible personal property took place 


and was subject to tax only in the 


i 


state of its situs. “True, its owner 
was domiciled in Pennsylvania, but 
this neither brought it under the 
jurisdiction of that state nor sub- 
tracted anything from the jurisdic- 
tion of New York and Massachusetts. 
In these respects the situation was 
the same as if the property had been 
immovable realty.” 

The contrary rule as to intangible 
personalty remains as_ established 
(Blackstone v. Miller, 188 U. S. 189, 
47 L. ed. 439; Bullen v. Wisconsin, 
240 U. S. 625, 60 L. ed. 830). Also 
the case was distinguished from that 
in which a tax is imposed by a state 
on the transfer of stock of a corpora- 
tion of that state, which stock 
forms part of the estate of a non- 
resident, the graduated tax being im- 
posed with reference to the value of 
the entire estate (Maxwell v. Bugbee, 
250 U. S. 525, 63 L. ed. 1124). In 
such case the state does not attempt 
to tax the transfer of outside prop- 
erty. The only bearing which such 
property has is that it affects the 
rate of the tax imposed on property 
that is within the state. 

So likewise the case wags distin- 
guished from that in which tax ex- 
empt bonds of the United States were 
allowed= to be included in an estate 
for inheritance-tax purposes (Plumer 
v. Coler, 178 U. S. 115, 44 L. ed. 998). 
“The objection to the present tax is 
that both the property and the trans- 
fer were within the jurisdiction of 
other states.” . 

The second point decided in this 
notable case is that stocks of corpora- 
tions of other states must be com- 
puted by the state of domicile with a 
deduction for the transfer taxes paid 
in those states. The theory upon 
which this rule rests is that these 
stocks could not be brought within 
the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania at all 
for purposes of taxing their trans- 
fer until such transfer taxes as were: 
imposed by the states which created 
the corporations had been satisfied. 
Those states were “lienors in posses- 
sion’; and “so much of the value 
as was required to release the su- 
perior claim of the other states was 
quite beyond Pennsylvania’s control.” 

Inheritance Tax Deductions.—The 
inheritance-tax law of California pro- 
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vides that no deduction shall be made 
for any inheritance tax paid to the 
United States. In consequence the 
law results in imposing “a much 
larger proportionate tax on the suc- 
cession to the residuum of a large 
estate than a smaller estate, although 
the residuary estate and the residuary 
legacy be equal in each instance.” It 
was urged that this was a denial 
of equal protection “since the privi- 
lege of receiving residuary legacies of 
like amounts by persons of like rela- 
tionship is subjected to unequal taxa- 
tion, the inequality depending upon 
the size of the estate.” The Court 
held, however, that the California 
law combined the principles of a tax 
on the transfer of property at death 
and a tax on the privilege of suc- 
cession; that both could be made the 
basis of classification in a single tax- 
ing statute; and “that the amount 
of tax which the legatee shall pay may 
be made to depend both on the total 
net amount of the decedent’s estate 
passing under the inheritance and 
testamentary laws of the state, and 
the amount of the legacy to which the 
legatee succeeds.” Such a statute is 
not unreasonable (Stebbins v. Riley, 
69 L. ed. 456). 

Effect of Corporation Taxés.—Dif- 
fering tax laws of two states were 
held void.as imposing an undue bur- 
den on interstate commerce. The first 
of these, an Ohio statute, imposed on 
foreign corporations having common 
stock without par value an annual 
license fee of five cents per share upon 
the proportion of the number of 
shares of authorized common stock, 
represented by property owned and 
used and business transacted in the 
state. The Court held that the act 
violates the commerce clause (Air-way 
Electric Appliance Corp. v. Day, 69 
L. ed. 10). “The inevitable effect of 
the act is to tax and directly burden 
interstate commerce of foreign cor- 
porations permitted to do business in 
Ohio, and engaged in interstate com- 
merce, wherever the number of shares 
authorized, subject to the charge of 5 
cents each, exceeds the number of out- 
standing shares attributable to or 
represented by the corporation’s prop- 
erty and business in that state.” 

The act also violates the equal pro- 


tection clause. For “plainly the fee, 
to the extent that it is based on a 
number of shares in excess of those 
oustanding, has no relation to what 
was paid in for the stock, or to its 
value, or to the amount of the plain- 
tiff’s capital, its property, or its busi- 
ness, intrastate in Ohio or interstate. 
The act, in its practical operation, 
does not require like fees for equal 
privileges held by foreign corpora- 
tions in Ohio under the same circum- 
stances. Unless, under the laws of the 
state where organized, they chance to 
be authorized to issue the same num- | 
ber of nonpar-value shares, the an-. 
nual franchise fees imposed on for-. 
eign corporations having the same 
amount of property and business, and 
exercising the same privileges in Ohio, 
will not be the same.” 

Missouri Franchise Tax.—Inter- 
state commerce was also held to be 
burdened by a Missouri “franchise” 
tax that was levied upon a Maryland 
corporation which owned and oper- 
ated an oil pipe line extending from 
Oklahoma through Missouri into Il- 
linois, but neither receiving nor de- 
livering oil in Missouri. Its principal 
office was in Missouri, where it also 
employed many persons, maintained 
telegraph and telephone lines, auxil- 
lary pumping stations, automobile 
passenger and truck services, and ex- 
ercised the right of eminent domain. 
The Court held that the “tax was 
one upon the privilege or right to do 
business,” and that despite its ancil- 
lary businesses within the state, the 
business of this corporation was 
wholly interstate. Its operations 
within the state did not constitute} 
“the doing of a local business.” 
Hence the tax was held invalid as. 
applicable to this corporation, Justice } 
Brandeis dissenting (Ozark Pipe Line) 
Corp. v. Monier, 69 L. ed. 210). 

Licenses on Interstate Business.—. 
As might have been expected by those 
who have followed the course of in-. 
terstate commerce decisions, an ordi-} 
nance of Portland, Oregon, which re-: 
quired persons who take orders from) 
place to place and who receive de-. 
posits in advance to secure licenses: 
and file bonds, was held inapplicable: 
to solicitors of a company engaged.’ 
entirely in the business of transport-: 
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ing goods in interstate commerce 
upon such orders (see case of Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills v. Portland, 69 
L. ed. 639). 

Special Tax Assessments.—Viewed 
in the light of the railway-aid_legis- 
lation of the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury there is something mildly ironi- 
cal about present-day laws which lay 
special assessments upon railway cor- 
-porations for road improvements. 
‘Such laws, have, however, been previ- 
ously upheld; and there was really 
‘nothing new in the case which sus- 
tained such an assessment by a road 
improvement district in Missouri, the 
assessment having been subsequently 
‘ratified by special act of the State 
legislature (Kansas City S. R. Co. v. 
Road Improvement District No. 3, 69 
L. ed. 142). The railway contended 
that it would receive no benefit and 
that because of disproportions it was 
denied equal protection. The Court 
held that “under the evidence pro- 
duced, it is an entirely admissible 
‘view that the railway property will 
be substantially benefitted by the road 
improvement, and that the benefits 
are fairly assessed as between that 
|property and the farm lands and town 
lots. . . . Forecast and estimate based 
on a solid premise of fact and experl- 
ence are not to be confused with mere 
speculation and conjecture.” 

In another case it was held that 
due process does not require that the 


preliminary expenses of a proposed 
road improvement, which was aban- 
doned, should be assessed according to 
benefit instead of according to as- 
sessed valuations of property for tax 
purposes. This was true even where 
the tax imposed on the railway cor- 
poration was in excess of the uncon- 
firmed estimated benefit (Missouri P. 
R. Co. v. Western Crawford Imp. 
Dist., 69 L. ed. 74). 

An improvement district in Arkan- 
sas included certain lands belonging 
to the United States, which of course 
were not assessed. After the comple- 
tion of the improvement the United 
States conveyed the lands; and the 
district commissioners, acting under 
warrant of state law, made a reas- 
sessment and included these lands. 
This action was held void as a depri- 
vation of property without due proc- 
ess (Lee v. Osceola & Little River 
Road Imp. Dist., 69 L. ed. 704). This 
was not the case of general taxes as- 
sessed after the government title had 
passed. The tax was imposed for 
benefits accruing from improvements 
made while the United States still 
owned the property. “Such a liability 
for the further assessments of taxes 
would create a serious encumbrance 
upon the lands, and its subsequent en- 
forcement would accomplish indi- 
rectly the collection of a tax against 
the United States which could not be 
directly imposed.” 
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Improvement of Tests.—The out- 
standing developments in civil service 
administration during the past year 
are to be seen in improved adminis- 
tration and in the effecting of econo- 
“mies and a very marked increase of 
efficiency in personnel rather than 
in any single notable extension of the 
merit system by legislation or execu- 
tive orders. Much more work is be- 
ing done and of a higher order, with- 
out marked increase in the number 
of employees. An increasing propor- 


tion of higher positions is being filled 
by promotion instead of from the 
outside; and the service is becoming 
more inviting as a career. 

Progress has been marked in im- 
proving the examinations so as to 
test knowledge and the ability to 
apply that knowledge; and especially 
in testing the aptitude of candidates 
with respect to adapting themselves 
readily to the particular position for 
which examined. This has _ been 
demonstrated by definitely ascertain- 
ing the relation between the per- 
formance of candidates in the exami- 
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nations and their actual production|of the civil service rules, and un- 


following appointment in the perform- 
ance of their duties. For example, 
it was found that the work of two 
hundred distributors in the Chicago 
Post Office from day to day could be 
definitely measured. They were sub- 
jected to various types of tests until 
a test was arrived at which bore a 
close correlation with their accom- 
plishment on duty. Thus a test 
could be applied to grade applicants 
justly according to their relative 
abilities. Tests have been devised 
in the railway mail and _ other 
branches of the service by a similar 
process which definitely establish the 
actual ability of the candidates tested 
as measured by their efficiency fol- 
lowing appointment in the course of 
their actual work. : 

Reductions of Force—The public 
is more interested in economies ef- 
fected by reduction of force. How- 
ever, the increased business of the 
country has caused an increase of 
about 5,000 employees in the postal 
service. The payment of the bonus 
to veterans, the agricultural census, 
the valuation work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and _ other 
new activities created by legislation 
offset reductions of force, and re- 
sulted in about 10,000 additional 
employees. 

In reduction of force care has been 
taken to conserve training by treat- 
ing the service as a whole and trans- 
ferring surplus employees to parts of 
the service where their experience can 
be utilized. In an order of June 4, 
1925, the President issued rules to 
govern the selection of employees in 
reductions of force, giving credits for 
military service, seniority, depend- 
ency. 

Number of Employees.—The near- 
est estimate which can be made of the 
whole number of employees in the 
competitive classified service is 415,- 
000, of whom approximately 270,000 
are in the postal service. This number 
excludes all positions subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate, among 
which are Presidential postmasters; 
also positions excepted from competi- 
tive examination under .Schedule A 
of the civil service rules, and unclassi- 
fied examination under Schedule A 


classified laborers. | 

Legislation to provide for the in- 
clusion of all postmasters within the) 
jurisdiction of the Civil Service Com- | 
mission, which was advocated by the, 
President in his message to Congress, 
has not made any progress, due| 
largely to the political interest that | 
attaches to these places. | 

Salary Increases.—A flat increase | 
of $300 in salaries paid to employees | 
in the postal service, about 300,000_ 
in number, has been made. Unskilled | 
postal laborers now have an en-| 
trance salary of $1500 a year’and the 
National Federation of Federal Em- | 
ployees is calling to the attention of 
Congress and high executive and ad- 
ministrative officers that this should 
mean the establishment of a mini- 
mum wage of $1500 in the federal 
service. 

Classification—Some slight gains | 
have been made to the classified serv- | 
ice by the inclusion of positions 
heretofore filled without examination. 
Appointing officers are increasingly 
desirous of making avail of the ex- 
pert machinery of the Commission in 
testing the qualifications of appli- 
cants both for origina] entrance to! 
the service and for promotion. 

The retirement system greatly pro- 
moted efficieecy. It is supported 
wholly by enforced deductions from 
the salaries of employees, and the 
fund to their credit exceeds forty- 
five million dollars. The Government 
would profit by more liberal annui-| 
ties. The purity of the service has) 
been aided by investigation of the 
careers of applicants to discover. 
frauds; the finger-print system and 
comparison with police records being 
used where important. Prosecutions 
have been instituted as a deterrent 
to fraud. 

Oral and Physical Tests—Oral 
tests have been devised which are 
found to be helpful in testing the 
personality of applicants for higher 
positions where personality is an im- 
portant element, as, for instance, po- 
sitions the duties of which require 
meeting the public. These tests em- 
brace such qualities as appearance, | 
force of character, initiative, keen- 
ness of perception, judgment and co- 
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herence in spirit. Physical tests are 
more generally required for entrance 
to the service, promoting health and 
minimizing accidents, insuring not 
merely employees free from disabling 
defects, but reducing the liability of 
the Government for compensation due 
to disability. 

Commissioner Gardener.— Mrs. 
Helen H. Gardener, the first woman 
to serve as a Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, died in office July 29, 1925. 
She served from April 13, 1920, a 
period of marked advance in the 
merit system and the ideals for 
which it stands. The Retirement Act 
and the Reclassification Act were 
achievements during her period of 
service. Her contribution in making 
the civil service an inviting career for 
women and in bringing the personal 
needs of the service to public and 
Congressional attention was especially 
notable. Many discriminations and 
injustices, both to men and women, 
existing in the departments were re- 
lieved by her efforts, in cooperation 
with her colleagues, and she was 
equally zealous in the uplift of men 
as she was in the uplift of women. 
The women employees of the Commis- 
sion will cherish her memory because 
of her solicitude in their welfare and 
in according them opportunity for 
self-expression and for advancement 
equally with men employees. 

The Bulletin of the Commission 
said that “her contribution in mak- 
ing the civil service an inviting career 
for women and in bringing the per- 
sonnel needs of the service to public 
and Congressional attention was es- 
pecially notable. Many discrimina- 
tions and injustices, both to men and 
women, existing in the departments 
were relieved by her efforts in co- 
operation with her colleagues, and she 
was equally zealous in the uplift of 
men as she was in the uplift of 
women.” President Coolidge ap- 
pointed Miss Jessie Dell, of Georgia, 
a Democrat, to succeed Mrs. Gar- 
dener. Miss Dell has been in the 
Government service for many years. 

U. S. Bureau of Efficiency. —This 
Bureau is charged by law with two 
functions relating to Government per- 
“gonnel, namely: (1) the establish- 
ment of a system of efficiency ratings 


for the classified service in the sev- 
eral executive departments in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and (2) the ad- 
ministration of the Classification Act 
of 1923 in conjunction with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission through the 
Personnel Classification Board, whose 
membership consists of one represent- 
ative of each of the three establish- 
ments. 

During the past year, the Bureau 
has completely revised the system of 
efficiency ratings applicable to de- 
partmental employees, and has ex- 
tended the system to embrace vir- 
tually all employees in the classified 
departmental service. Two ratings 
have been made under the amended 
system, the first as of November 15, 
1924, and the second as of May 15, 
1925. The system is operating satis- 
factorily, and the ratings established 
thereby constitute the basis for pro- 
motions, demotions, dismissals for in- 
efficiency and separations on account 
of reduction in force. This Bureau 
assigns certain members of its staff 
to the Personnel Classification Board, 
who work under the direction of the 
Board. 

Classification.—The salary scale es- 
tablished by the Classification Act 
of 1923 for positions in the Depart- 
ments and Independent Establish- 
ments at Washington became effec- 
tive on July 1, 1924. The application 
of this new scale resulted in raising 
the average annual compensation of 
the 54,000 employees affected from 
$1,674 to $1,749, a per capita increase 
of $75 per annum. Under the Act 
a range of compensation is provided 
for each grade of position and the 
salary rates fixed initially for the 
majority of positions fall toward the 
lower part of the various salary 
ranges. Assuming that eventually 
the average of the salaries will rise 
to the middle of the range for each 
kind of employment a further per 
capita increase of about $66 may be 
expected. This, however, will depend 
upon the appropriations that may be 
made by Congress. 

Personnel Classification Board.— 
On July 30, 1924, the Personnel 
Classification Board—the agency 
charged with the administration of 
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the Act—published specifications of 
the 300 classes of positions estab- 
lished by the Board for the 54,000 
positions in the service at Washing- 
ton. In November, 1924, the Board, 
in the exercise of authority vested in 
it by the Act, reviewed and approved 
a system of efficiency ratings pro- 
posed by the Bureau of Efficiency for 
positions at Washington subject to 
the Classification Act. Under this 
system the graphic scale method of 
rating is used and a number of dif- 
ferent elements are rated according 
to the class of work involved. This 
marks a radical change from the for- 
mer system established by the Bureau 
of Efficiency in 1921 in which judg- 
ments of rating officers were ex- 
pressed in numerical terms and but 
two elements, quantity and quality, 
were considered. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
Board, the President on June 4, 1925, 
issued an Executive Order rescind- 
ing a provision of a former Execu- 
tive Order which was a part of the 
old efficiency rating system and which 
provided for separations on account 
of reduction of force in the reverse 
order of efficiency ratings, and provid- 
ing instead that to the efficiency 
rating of all those rated as satisfac- 
tory workers should be added credits 
for length of service and permitting 
a small additional credit for depend- 
ents. The order provides, further, in 
accordance with law, that veterans 
whose efficiency ratings are “good”. 
(80% or above) are to be preferred 
for retention and that with this ex- 
ception separations and demotions 
shall be made on the basis of the 
rating thus arrived at beginning 
with those having the lowest ratings. 

The National Civil Service Reform 
League believes that the personnel 
problem of the government should be 
centralized in one ageney and that 
the agency best fitted for the work 
is the Civil Service Commission. 
Therefore in accordance with the 
League’s recommendations a bill was 
introduced in the last session of Con- 
gress by Mr. Lehlbach, the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Committee of 
the House, which would abolish the 
Reclassification Board and transfer 
all the work and the functions of 


that Board to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. This bill passed the House 
of Representatives in the closing days 
of the last session, but was held up 
in the Senate just before adjourn- 
ment. 

Merit System in Prohibition En- 
forcement.—By the Prohibition (Vol- 
stead) Act of October 28, 1919, the 
prohibition enforcement force, other 
than clerks, is allowed to be ap- 
pointed without regard to the civil 
service rules. This is generally ad- 
mitted to be one of the worst features 
of the system. The Anti-Saloon 
League formally announced that at 
the session of Congress beginning in 
December, 1925, it would urge the pas- 
sage of the provisions of the Cram- 
ton Bill applying civil service rules, 
which failed at the last session. Such 
an amendment to the Prohibition law 
would conform to the public will and 
conscience under the terms of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The National Civil Service 
Reform League has persistently advo- 
cated this change, maintaining, as 
now the Anti-Saloon Leagues does, 
that no small part of the inefficiency 
of prohibition enforcement is due to 
the fact that enforcement officers are 
chosen on the spoils basis. In a 
formal statement issued in August it 
declared that the Anti-Saloon League 
“is not seeking to dictate appoint- 
ments but it is fighting against their 
attempted domination by the en- 
emies of the law and its enforce- 
ment.” Asserting that “certain pa- 
pers had misconstrued as opposition 
to the plan a recent statement by 
officials of the League that if it ‘does 
not work nothing will,’” the group 
signing this pronouncement said the 
League “has long advocated the re- 
organization of the prohibition unit 
so as to place responsibility defi- 
nitely; to exclude political influence 
and to secure codperation from the 
various Government departments. 
Accepted as a step in this direction 
the new reorganization (infra) merits 
support. The measure of its success 
will depend upon the freedom with 
which it is permitted to operate.” 

A radical reorganization was made 
of the Prohibition Bureau, General 
Lincoln C. Andrews, under direction 
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of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
working in collaboration with Com- 
missioner Blair of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, and Commissioner 
Haynes of the Prohibition Unit. The 
country was divided into twenty-two 
sectors, the divisions being bounded 
by Federal judicial district lines, with 
a view to removing the question of 
enforcement from state influence and 
making it entirely a Federal matter. 
For each sector a prohibition admin- 
istrator was appointed, selected for 
personal fitness and executive and 
business ability, with full authority, 
and he is held accountable for the 
enforcement of the law and all per- 
sonnel within his district. The plan 
is one of decentralization, with a view 
to economy and efficiency, to permit 
the use of a smaller personnel with 
higher qualifications. The Washing- 
ton headquarters serve to maintain a 
uniform policy and _ codperation 
among the districts. It is believed 
that the Federal function in prohibi- 
tion enforcement is to stop the 
sources of supply; importation; di- 
version of illegitimately manufac- 
tured alcohol; the illegitimate manu- 
facture and transportation of alcohol 
and alcoholic beverages. Federal law- 
enforcement energies will be directed 
primarily against the bootleg indus- 
try in all phases of operation. Effort 
will be made to assist and develop 
local enforcement. 

Bureau of Public Personnel (Fred 
Telford, 26 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Director).—One of the 
major projects of this Bureau has 
been the preparation of a series of 
articles dealing with classification 
and salary standardization in the 
public service. It was an ambitious 
attempt to formulate the best prac- 
tices developed in this field as the 
result of surveys and formal research 
work for which from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 of public money had been 
spent. In codperation with a com- 
mittee of the American Library As- 
sociation a classification and salary 
standardization plan for the whole 
library profession was also worked 
out. A critical appraisal of the 
teacher-examining and related work 
in a number of eastern states and 
cities was made and published. In 


view of the existing confusion in 
public-service employment terminol- 
ogy, recommendations were made for 
the use of about 100 carefully se- 
lected and carefully defined terms. 
About half of the time of the staff 
of the Bureau had been devoted to 
the preparation of tests for specific 
classes of positions. Most of these 
tests represent the judgment of the 
Bureau staff as to the best civil serv- 
ice, industrial, and _ psychological 
practice; for some of the classes 
standardized tests have been devel- 
oped. In every case the test material 
has been published or otherwise made 
available for public and industrial 
personnel administrators. Stand- 
ardized tests were worked out and 
published for bacteriologist, patholo- 
gist, and automobile driver, and sug- 
gested tests were prepared and pub- 
lished for patrolman, fire fighter, food 
inspector, senior clerk, supervising 
clerk, prison guard, hospital attend- 
ant, painter, janitor, and senior li- 
brary assistant. 

National Assembly of Civil Service 
Commissions (Charles S. Shaugh- 
nessy, Chief Examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission of Philadelphia, 
Secretary), organized in 1908, met 
in Los Angeles, Cal., June, 1925, 
with David J. Reese, of California, 
presiding. Oliver C. Short of Mary- 
land was elected president for 
1925-6. The 1926 meeting will be 
held in Philadelphia. , 

Joint Report on Civil Service.— 
A joint committee on civil service, 
representing the National Municipal 
League, the National Civil Service 
Reform League, the Association of 
Civil Service Commissions and the 
Governmental Research Conference, 
has prepared a report, which contains 
a survey of the present situation re- 
specting the merit system in city and 
state government; recommendations 
regarding the form of organization. 
of the personnel agency, and _ pro- 
posals for a law covering the subject. 
Charles P. Messick, secretary of the 
New Jersey state civil service com- 
mission, in codperation with Fred 
Telford of the Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration, carried the 
burden of drafting the report. 
Colonel H. M. Waite, former City 
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Manager of Dayton, who represents 
the National Municipal League, was 
chairman of the committee. 

Civil Service in Canada. The 
Civil Service Research Branch of the 
Citizens’ Research Institute of Canada 
has been organized with Principal 
W. L. Grant of Upper Canada Col- 
lege as its head. This organization 
is patterned after the National Civil 
Service Reform League (q.v.). The 
movement has grown out of the action 
of the Citizens’ Research Institute, 
which declared for an educational 
campaign for the purpose of enlight- 
ening public opinion on the impor- 
tance of proper public personnel 
administration in its relation to effec- 
tive and economical government. The 
operation of the Canadian Civil Serv- 
ice Administration has been the sub- 
ject of House and Senate reports by 
the Canadian Parliament. The re- 
sult, as indicated in the Malcolm 
report of the House of Commons of 
1923 and the Senate report of 1924, is 
a general endorsement of the merit 
system and its administration in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Local Standardization—The Board 
of Supervisors of the City and 
County of San Francisco appropriated 
$5000 to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for a classification survey and 
to prepare a plan of salary stand- 
ardization for 1926. This action was 
taken to carry out a recently adopted 
charter amendment prescribing such 
procedure. 

A legislative Investigating Com- 
mittee in New Jersey (known as the 
Bright Committee) made a compre- 
hensive survey, of every department, 
board, commission, institution and 
agency with a view to presenting to 
the Legislature of 1926 a comprehen- 
sive plan of reorganization for the 
entire State government. 

Classification and salary standardi- 
zation studies have been made in De- 
troit and Cleveland. In Detroit the 
Commission is using the classifica- 
tion, but due to the action of the 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, the Council did not put into 
effect the salary standardization. It 
appears probable, however, that this 
will be done next year. In Cleveland 
the work is getting well under way 


and the whole situation looks promis- 
ing. 

Civil Service in New Charters.— 
The new charter for Kansas City, Mo., 
provides for a city manager and a 
personnel department with the head 
appointed by the manager. This is 
an interesting experiment which may 
throw light on what happens to the 
merit system in a large city under 
the city manager form of govern- 
ment. The experiment is to some ex- 
tent vitiated by the fact that the 
whole employment list is certified to 
the department head. Closely akin 
to this is the situation in Cleveland 
where a very marked improvement 
has come about since the city man- 
ager form of government went into 
effect early in 1924, but where the 
traditional form of civil service com- 
mission was retained. 

The new charter for Fort Worth, 
Texas, provides for the merit system 
and by an overwhelming vote Oak- 
land, California, placed the library 
and park employees under the merit 
system. 

An Ohio law now makes it possible 
for the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion to delegate to the largest munici- 
pality in any county the handling for 
the state commission of employment 
matters for that county. The Cleve- 
land commission has been designated 
to act for it in Cuyahoga County. 

In Detroit a labor examiner has 
been made a member of the staff of 
the City Service Commission to make 
a serious attack upon the selection 
through competitive tests of skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled laborers. 
The 


appointment was made in 
May, 1925. Already there have been 
significant developments. Payroll 


padding amounting to about $10,000 
has been uncovered. Two people are 
already under indictment for their 
part in these frauds. 

Court Decisions on Civil Service. 
—A decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals, in what is known as the 
Ottinger case, is of great moment to 
the application of the merit law, as 
it defines clearly the powers of the 
Legislature in the matter of appoint- 
ment to positions under  newly- 
created bureaus. A statute passed in 
1921 provided that “for the purpose 
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of this article, the Attorney General 
may in his discretion and without 
civil service examination, appoint and 
employ, and at his pleasure remove 
such deputies, officers and other per- 
sons as he deems necessary and de- 
termine their duties and fix their 
compensation.” This statute was en- 
acted for enforcement of a class of 
legislation known as the “blue sky 
laws,” with employees engaged on 
“confidential work.” 

Attorney General Ottinger, while 
holding that the said employees were 
not within the purview of the Civil 
Service Commission, nevertheless, sub- 
mitted the payroll to the latter body 
for its certificate that the appoint- 
ments were made according to law. 
The Commission refused to honor the 
exemption and held that the appoint- 
ments were in violation of the pro- 
visions of the State Constitution in 
that it was practicable to determine 
the merit and fitness of the ap- 
pointees by examination, and that no 
such procedure was followed and no 
such determination made. ‘The case 
went to the Court of Appeals where 
a unanimous decision sustained the 
Commission. The Court concluded 
its opinion as follows: “We find no 
reasonable basis for a belief that in 
all the positions, present or future, 
that exist or may exist in connec- 
tion with this bureau, there can be 
no place for a test of efficiency by 
any form of examination, even as a 
supplement to tests more intimate 
and personal. If the Legislature may 
so declare as to this bureau for no 
better reason than the need of 
secrecy, it may say as much of the 
employees of the district attorneys 
in every county in the State. By a 
slight and yet inevitable extension, 
it may make a like declaration as 
to other bureaus and departinents. 
No such sweeping exemption within 
the limits of the administrative de- 
partments of the government has ever 
been proclaimed since the Constitu- 
tion set bounds to the discretion of 
the Legislature in the formation of 
the civil service.” 


The New York constitution pro-|g 


vides that appointments shall be 
made as far as practicable as the 
result of competitive tests. 


New York courts have held that the 
legislature may not pick out an in- 
dividual and pass special legislation 
for his benefit in contravention of the 
general provisions of the constitu- 
tion. (Brown v. Craig, Kelliher v. 
Quin and Brady. Barlow v. Craig 
& Grosback.) They have also held 
that the Health Department may not 
by crying “contagious epidemics” jus- 
tify the employment of emergency 
employees without compliance with 
the requirements of competition under 
the civil service clause of the con- 
stitution. (Barlow v. Craig.) 

There is now pending before the 
Court of Appeals in New York State 
a case to test the jurisdiction of 
the Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion over promotions of employees in 
the Department of Education (Ryan 
v. Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion) decided in favor of the Com- 
mission in the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court. 

In Colorado there has been a test 
of the constitutional amendment con- 
cerning the power of the Governor 
to remove members of the State Com- 
mission, the Supreme Court of the 
State holding that the members of 
the Civil Service Commission can be 
removed only by impeachment (Hicks 
v. Roberts). 

National Civil Service Reform 
League.—During 1925 the League 
sponsored legislation t6 empower the 
President to place in the classified 
civil service all positions now ex- 
empt by statute; to provide for the 
appointment of all postmasters and 
rural carriers through the merit sys- 
tem; to place prohibition agents in 
the classified civil service; and to 
abolish the Federal Personnel Classi- 
fication Board and to transfer its 
functions to the United States Civil 
Service Commission in order that but 
one agency shall deal with the tech- 
nical problems of personnel. It pro- 
tested against a bill to create a com- 
missioned medical personnel in the 
Veterans’ Bureau, thus exempting a 
large group of civil employees from 
the classified civil service, on the 
round that experience has demon- 
strated that competent physicians can 
be obtained through competitive ex- 
amination. The continuance of an 
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executive order issued by President 
Harding providing for the appoint- 
ment of one out of the first three 
names on eligible lists for the ap- 
pointment of presidential postmaster 
was condemned. An investigation by 
the League of the operation of this 
order had revealed the fact that it 
invited political influences to dictate 
appointments of postmasters. Con- 
gress was urged by the League to 
enact a bill placing all postmasters 
under the merit system, and the 
President was urged to require the 
selection of the first person on the 
eligible list. An investigation of the 
appointments of deputy collectors of 
internal revenue indicated that the 
number of such positions was being 
increased and that they were being 
used as political patronage. Legis- 
lation empowering the President to 
place these positions in the classified 
service is supported by the League. 
Through its field division the 
League endeavors to secure the adop- 
tion of civil service laws in the vari- 
ous states and cities. It issues from 
time to time pamphlets on the vari- 
ous fields of its investigation. Recent 
publications include: The Story of the 
Merit System; Roosevelt and the 
Spoilsmen; Who Inspects Our Food? 
Good Government is the official organ 
of the movement. The 45th Annual 
Meeting was held in December, 1925. 
Merit System in Pennsylvania.— 
The Pennsylvania Civil Service Asso- 
ciation issued during the year a com- 
prehensive statement on the result of 
the two year trial of a personnel sys- 
tem for the state government placed 
in the hands of an executive board 
created by the Administrative Code 
of 1923, all appointed by the Gover- 
nor. The Association finds that these 
provisions have proved to be inade- 
quate, there being no _ personnel 
agency created by the act and the 
powers vested in the Governor hay- 
ing been inadequately safeguarded. 
‘The Association finds, however, that 
even under the inadequate provisions 
of the law “marked progress has 
been made in the work of classifica- 
tion of state positions.” The results 
show a decrease in expenditures for 
wages and salaries of $1,382,042. It 
further finds that an employment re- 
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tirement system has been established. 

In criticism of the executive board, 
the Association finds that it has not 
carried the classification of positions 
in all the state departments to com- 
pletion. “Loyalty to a _ particular 
administration, instead of loyalty to 
the state as an employer, has been 
emphasized in the application blank 
which new appointees are required to 
fill out,” says the Association, which 
stipulates two specific steps which 
should be taken to remedy the present 
condition: 

1. To establish a State Personnel 
Commission and give it broad powers 
over personnel matters, as provided 
in the draft of the State Personnel 
Act of 1925 (a state civil service bill 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania <As- 
sociation). 

2. To give this Commission suflii- 
cient funds to employ a technically 
trained personnel staff equipped to 
handle expeditiously the varied em- 
ployment problems of the state. 

Conditions of Municipal Employ- 
ment in Chicago.—Mayor William E. 
Dever of Chicago asked the City Club 
of that city to investigate conditions 
of employment in the municipal serv- 
ice. That Club in turn asked Profes- 
sor Leonard D. White of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to undertake a study 
to stimulate a greater degree of co- 
operation and voluntary effort among 
the employees of the city especially 
in the classified service. This study 
was made possible by aid of research 
funds provided by the University 
through the Committee on Local Com- 
munity Research. The formal report 
which is entitled “A Study in Morale” 
was submitted to the Council on 
June 10, 1925. As a preliminary 
of the systematic survey of all con- 
ditions of city employment, Prof. 
White and his associates gathered 
data on the question why men and 
Women are anxious to serve the City. 
An infinite variety of reasons was 
given by competitors im entrance ex- 
aminations, but “the outstanding rea- 
sons seemed to be a desire for a sense 
of security and a belief that on the 
whole the pay was adequate.” 

In outlining the sources of dissatis- 
faction on the part of employees it 
was pointed out that lack of recog: 
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nition for good work is the chief rea- 
son for dissatisfaction. Many de- 
partments of the City government are 
being conducted in a praiseworthy 
manner, but almost no recognition is 
given either to the departments or 
to the individuals who are responsi- 
ble for this. 

Other causes of dissatisfaction 
listed and developed briefly are: 
“Gradual loss of initiative, malad- 
justment of salaries—both as to 
classes and persons, abuses of 
‘waivers,’ delays in posting eligible 
lists, uneven discipline, and, finally, 
political interference with the admin- 
istrative side of the government.” 

In developing the practice of waiv- 
ing appointment, Dr. White said: 
“A promotion examination is held 
and an eligible list posted. A certain 
person is 125, let us say, on the list. 
Number 125 persuades 124, and so on 
up the list, to waive the privilege of 
getting promotion. We ran across 
cases where more than 100 people, 
after passing an examination, had 
said ‘We don’t want the chance to 
be promoted.’” He said that the 
amount of pressure brought to secure 
waivers was not known, but that the 
practice of waiving had grown to 
serious proportions. 

As to the recommendations of a 
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constructive character, the first was 
for a system of recognition of the 
high grade work many men and 
women and departments are doing. 
This would be in part personal, like 
the bonuses in the Police Depart- 
ment; in part departmental. It was 
suggested to the Mayor that he set 
up an annual competition between 
departments, with a cup for a trophy. 
Next it was recommended that the 
Mayor establish the business organi- 
zation of the city, similar to the busi- 
ness organization of the United 
States Government. Its purpose 
would be to put the Mayor into im- 
mediate touch with some 200 heads 
of divisions and bureaus who are 
actually responsible for carrying on 
most of the work. On the salary 
problem, which urgently needs con- 
sideration, it was recommended that 
it be turned over to a special body, 
to include representation of the 
employees themselves. Other recom- 
mendations were for the establish- 
ment of a joint council of representa- 
tives of the employees of the 
department heads, the creation of an 
Institute of Municipal Administra- 
tion, a reclassification of the service 
and the adoption of a strong con- 
structive program by the Civil Service 
Commission. 
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BagsiTt, Irving.—Democracy 
Leadership. N. Y., Appleton, 1924. 
Philosophical inquiry. 

Beck, James M.—Constitution of the 
United States. N. Y., Doran. By a 
former Solicitor-General of the 
United States. 

Beveripce, Albert J.—The State of 
the Nation. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

Borau, William E.—American Prob- 
lems, A Selection of Speeches and 
Prophecies. Ed. by Green, N. Y., 
Duffield, 1924. 

Brown, Everett S.—‘“The Presidential 
Election of 1924-1925.” Pol. Sct. 
Quart., vol. 40, pp. 384-403; Nov., 
1925. 


and| CALVERT, Thomas H., Ed.—The Oon- 


stitution and the Courts, 3 vols., 
Northport, N. Y., Edward Thomp- 
son Co. Judicial decisions on the 
Constitution. 

Congressional Digest. Monthly, Wash. 
Analysis and narration on pending 
questions, including Supreme Court 
decisions and Government publica- 
tions. 

Conover, Milton.—Working Manual 
of Original Sources in American 
Government. Balt., Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1924. This is the best book 
of its kind. 

Corwin, Edwin S.—“Constitution 
versus Constitutional Theory.” Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., vol. 19, pp. 290-308. 
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Relations of the States to the 
Union. 

Dopp, Walter E., Ed.—Legislative 
Notes and Reviews.” In each num- 
ber of Am, Pol. Sci. Rev. 

Exxiorr, W. Y.—‘‘Sovereign State or 
Sovereign Group.” Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., vol. 19, pp. 475-499, 1925. 

Gomprrs, Samuel.—Seventy Years of 
Life and Labor. N. Y., Dutton, 
1924. Head of American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

GRUENING, Ernest, Ed.—These United 


States. N. Y., Boni, Liveright. 
Twenty-six States of the Union. 
Hart, James. — Ordnance Making 


Power of the President of the U.S. 
Balt., Johns Hopkins Press., 

Henperson, Gerald C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission. New Haven, 
Yale Univ. Press, 1924. 

Hotcomse, Arthur N.—Political Par- 
ties of To-day. N. Y., Harper, 1924. 
Gets at the technicalities. 

KIMBALL, Everett. — United States 
Government. N. Y., Ginn, 1924. 
Abridgment of author’s two previ- 
ous volumes. 

Luce, Robert.—Legislative Assemblies. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1924. 
Two volumes of a four-volume se- 
ries. 

Bos- 


, Legislative Procedure. 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin, 1922. 

Matuews, John Mabry.—Principles 
of State Administration. Rev. ed., 
N. Y., Appleton, 1924. A stand- 
ard treatise. 

Merriam, C. E., and Barnss, H. E., 
Eds.—History of Political Theories 
in Recent Times. N. Y., Macmillan. 
Tribute to Professor William A. 
Dunning by former pupils. 

Merriam, C. E., and GOSNELL, H. F.— 
Non-Voting Causes and Methods of 
Control. Univ. of Chicago Press, 


1924. An authority on the sub- 
ject. 

oe Rodney L.—Materials Illus- 
trative of American History. N. Y., 
Century. 

Munro, William Bennett.—Govern- 
ment of the United States, Na- 
tional, State and Local. Rev. ed., 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1924. 

, Invisible Government of the 
United States. N. Y., Macmillan. 
New Larned History for Reading, Ref- 
erence and Research. Springfield, 
Nichols, 1924. A fundamental re- 
vision and enlargement of a very 

useful book. 

Oae, F. A., and Ray, P. O.—Introdue- 
tion to American Government. Rev. 
ed., N. Y., Century. 

PowELL, Thomas Reed.—‘Comparing 
the Federal System.” Pol. Sev. 
Quar., vol. 40, pp. 101-126, March, 
1925. 

Ray, P. Orman.—Introduction to 
Practical Polities. 3d ed., N. Y., 
Seribners. A standard work. 

REED, Thomas H.— ‘Notes on Munic- 
ipal Affairs.” Am. Pol. Sei. Rev., 
vol. 19, pp. 325-337, May, 1924. 

Rocers, Lindsay.—“American Govern- 
ment and Politics, The 68th Con. 
gress.” [Dec., 1923, to Mar., 1925.] 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., vol. 19, pp. 761- 
772, Nov., 1925. 

SULLIVAN, Mark—dHistory of the 
United States in Our Time, 1906- 
1925. Vol. 1, N. Y., Seribners, 1925. 

WARREN, Charles. — The Supreme 
Court and Sovereign States. Prince- 
ton Univ. Press. 

Woops, Robert H.—Preparation of 
Calvin Coolidge. Boston, Houghton. 
Mifflin. 

Wixtson, Woodrow. — Congressional 
Government. Rev. ed. by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, 1925. 
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Compiled from the Congressional Directory, Year 1925 


Dates show beginning of service in the Senate. 


Names of Republicans are in Roman 


type; those of Democrats in Italic; Farmer-Labor in ROMAN CAPS. 


ALABAMA 
J. THOMAS HEFLIN (1920).17. q. 
ARIZONA 


Henry F. Ashurst (1912). 
Ralph H. Cameron (1921). 


ARKANSAS 
Oscar W. Underwood (1915) | Joseph T. Robinson (19138). 
Caraway (1921). 


CALIFORNIA 
Hiram W. Johnson (1917). 
Samuel N. Shortridge (1921).!Hiram Bingham (1924). 


COLORADO 
Lawrence C. Phipps (1919). 
Rice W. Means (1924). 

CONNECTICUT 
George P. McLean (1911). 
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DELAWARE 


Thomas F. Bayard (1922). 
Coleman du Pont (1925). 


FLORIDA 


Dunean U. Fletcher (1909). 


Park Trammell (1917). 


GEORGIA 
William J. Harris (1919). 
Walter F. George (1922). 

IDAHO 


William E. Borah (1907). 
Frank R. Gooding (1921). 


MINNESOTA 


OREGON 


HENRIK SHIPSTEAD (1923).| Charles L. McNary (1918). 


Thomas D. Schall (1925). 


MISSISSIPPI 
Pat Harrison (1919). 
Hubert D. Stephens (1923). 
MISSOURI 
James A. Reed (1911). 
George H. Williams (1925). 
MONTANA 


Thomas J. Walsh (1918). 
Burton K. Wheeler (1923). 


Robert Nelson Stanfield (1921). 


PENNSYLVANIA 


George Wharton Pepper 
(1922). 
David A. Reed (1922), 


RHODE ISLAND 


Peter G. Gerry (1917). 
Jesse H. Metcalf (1924), 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ellison D, Smith (1909). 


Coleman L. Blease (1925). 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Peter Norbeck (1921). 
W. H. McMaster (1925). 


TENNESSEE 
Kenneth McKellar (1917). 
Lawrence D, Tyson (1925). 


TEXAS 


Morris Sheppard (1913). 
Earle B, Mayfield (1928). 


NEBRASKA 


George W. Norris (1913). 
Robert B. Howell (1923). 


NEVADA 

Key Pittman (1918). 
Tasker L. Oddie (1921). 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


George H. Moses (1918). 
Henry W. Keyes (1919). 


NEW JERSEY 


Walter E. Edge (1919). 
Edward I, Edwards (1923). 


NEW MEXICO 


Andrieus A. Jones (1917). 
Sam G. Bratton (1925). 


NEW YORK 
James W. Wadsworth, Jr. 


(1915). 
Royal S. Copeland (1923). |Carter Glass (1920). 


NORTH CAROLINA WASHINGTON 


Furnifold M. Simmons (1901).| Wesley L. Jones (1909). 
Lee S. Overman (1903). C. C. Dill (1923). 


MARYLAND NORTH DAKOTA ? Neen ips ar 
O. E. Weller (1921). Lynn F. Trazier (1923). f. M. Neely (19238). 
William Cabell Bruce (1923).|Gerald P. Nye (1925). Guy D. Goff (1925). 
WISCONSIN 


Irvine L. Lenroot (1918). 
Robert M, La Follette, Jr. 
(1925). 


WYOMING 


Francis E. Warren (1895). 
John B, Kendrick (1917). 


ILLINOIS 


William B. McKinley (1921) 
Charles S. Deneen (1925). 


INDIANA 


James E. Watson (1916). 
Arthur R. Robinson (1925) 


IOWA 


Albert B. Cummins (1908). 
Smith W. Brookhart (1922). 


KANSAS. 


Charles H. Curtis (1915). 
Arthur Capper (1919). 


KENTUCKY 


Richard P. Ernst (1921). 
Frederic M. Sackett (1925). 


LOUISIANA 


Joseph E. Ransdell (1913). 
Edwin S. Broussard (1921). 


UTAH 
Reed Smoot (1903). 
William H. King (1917). 
VERMONT 
Frank L. Greene (1923). 
Porter H. Dale (1923). 
VIRGINIA 
Claude A, Swanson (1910). 


MAINE 


Bert M. Fernald (1916). 
Frederick Hale (1917). 


MASSACHUSETTS OHIO 


William M. Butler (1924). |Frank B. Willis (1921). 
Frederick H. Gillett (1925).|Simeon D. Fess (1923). 


MICHIGAN OKLAHOMA 


James Couzens (1922). John W. Harreld (1921). 
Woodbridge N. Ferris (1923).]W. B. Pine (1925). 


MEMBERS .OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Compiled from the Congressional Directory, Year 1925 


Republicans in Roman; Democrats in /talics ; Independent in sMALL caps; Farmer- 
Labor in ROMAN CAPS; Socialist in ITALIC CAPS. 
Dates show the beginning of service in the House. 


ALABAMA 


1. John McDuffie (1919). 

2. Lister Hill (1923). 

3. Henry B. Steagall (1915). 
4. Lamar Jeffers (1921). 

5. William B, Bowling (1920). 


ARIZONA 


6. William B. Oliver (1915). ; 
7. Miles C. Allgood (1923). At large—Carl Hayden (1912). 
8. Edward B, Almon (1915). ARKANSAS 

1. William J. Driver (1921) 


9. George geet eke 
10. William B, Bankhea 
2. William A. Oldfield (1909) 


(1917). 
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At large—Robert G. Houston 


1. Herbert J. Drane (1917). 
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. Tilman B. Parks 
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. John N. Tillman (1915). 


Otis Wingo (1913). 


. Heartsill Ragon (1923). 


James B. Reed (1923). 


CALIFORNIA 


Clarence F. Lea (1917). 
John E. Raker (1911). 


. Charles F. Curry (1913) 
Florence P. Kahn (1925). 


Lawrence J. Flaherty 
(1925). 


Albert E. Carter (1925). 
Henry E. Barbour (1919). 


Arthur M. Free (1921). 


. Walter F. Lineberger 


(1921). 


. John D, Fredericks (1923). 
. Philip D. Swing (1921). 


COLORADO 


. William N. Vaile (1919). 
. Charles B. Timberlake 


(1915). 


. Guy U. Hardy (1919). 
. Edward T. Taylor (1909). 


CONNECTICUT 
E. Hart Fenn (1921). 


. Richard P. Freeman (1915). 
. John Q. Tilson (1915). 

. Schuyler Merritt (1917). 
. James P. Glynn (1925). 


DELAWARE 


(1925). 
FLORIDA 


R. A. Green (1925). 


John H. Smithwick (1919). 
. William J. Sears (1915). 


GEORGIA 


. Charles G. Edwards 


(1925). 
E. E. Cow (1925). 
Charles R. Crisp (1913). 


William CO. Wright (1918). 


William D, Upshaw 
(1919). 


. Samuel Rutherford (1925). 
. Gordon Lee (1905). 

. Charles H. Brand (1917). 
. Thomas M. Bell (1905). 
. Carl Vinson (1914). 

. William C. Lankford 


(1919). 


2. William W. Larsen (1917). 


IDAHO 
Burton L, French (1917). 
Addison T. Smith (1913). 
ILLINOIS 


large—Richard Yates 
(1919). 


Henry R. Rathbone 


(1923). 


. Martin B. Madden (1905). 


Morton D. Hull (1923). 
Elliott W. Sproul (1921) 


. Thomas A. Doyle (1923). 
. Adolph J. Sabath (1907). 
. John J. Gorman (1925). 


(1921). 
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NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


M. Alfred Michaelson 
(1921). 

Stanley H. Kunz (1921). 

Fred A. Britten (1913). 


William R. Johnson 
(1925). 


. John C. Allen (1925). 
. Edward J. King (1915). 
. William E. Hull (1923). 
. Frank H. Funk (1921). 
. William P. Holaday 


(1923). 


. Charles Adkins (1925). 

. Henry T. Rainey (1923). 
Loren E. Wheeler (1925). 
. Ed M. Irwin (1925). 

. William W, Arnold (1923). 
. Thomas 8S. Williams 


(1915). 


. Edward E. Denison (1915). 


INDIANA 


. Harry E. Rowbottom 


(1925). 


. Arthur H. Greenwood 


(1923). 


. Frank Gardner (1923). 

Harry C. Canfield (1923). 
. Noble J. Johnson (1925). 
. Richard N. Elliott (1917). 


Ralph E. Updike, Sr. 
(1925). 


) 
. Albert H. Vestal (1917). 


Fred S. Purnell (1917). 


. William R. Wood (1915). 
. Albert R. Hall 
. David Hogg (1925). 

. Andrew J. Hickey (1919). 


(1925). 


IOWA 


- William F. Kopp (1921). 
qe De Letts (@925). 

T. J. B. Robinson (1923). 
Gilbert N. Haugen (1899). 
. Cyrenus Cole (1921). 


C. William Ramseyer 


(1915). 


. Cassius C, Dowell (1915). 
. Lloyd Thurston 
- William R. Green (1911). 


(1925). 
L. J. Dickinson (1919). 


. William D. Boies (1919). 


KANSAS 


- Daniel R. Anthony, Jr. 


(1907). 


Chauncey B. Little (1925). 


W. H. Sproul (1923). 
Homer Hoch (1919). 
James G. Strong (1919). 
Hays B. White (1919). 
J. N. Tincher (1919). 


. William A, Ayres (1923). 


KENTUCKY 


Alben W. Barkley (1913). 


David H. Kincheloe 
(1915). 

John W. Moore (1925). 

Ben Johnson (1907). 

Maurice H. Thatcher 
(1923). 

Arthur B. Rouse (1911). 
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Carl R. Chindblom (1919). 
. Frank R. Reid (1923). 
Charles E. Fuller (1915). 


Virgil Chapman (1925). 
Ralph Gilbert (1921). 
Fred M. Vinson (1924). 
John W. Langley (1907). 
John M. Robsion (1919). 


LOUISIANA 


. James O’Connor (1919). 

J. Zach Spearing (1924). 
. Whitmell P. Martin (1915). 
John N. Sandlin (1921). 
Riley J. Wilson (1915). 
. Bolivar E. Kemp (1925). 
Ladislas Lazaro (1913). 

. James B. Aswell (1918). 


Ue 
8. 
9. 
10. 
na 


MAINE 


1. Carroll L. Beedy (1921). 

2. Wallace H. White, Jr. 
(1917). 

3. John E. Nelson (1922). 

4, Ira G. Hersey (1917). 


MARYLAND 


. 7. Alan Goldsborough 
(1921). 

. Millard E. Tydings (1923). 

. John Philip Hill (1921). 

. J. Charles Linthicum 
(1911). 

. Stephen W. Gambrill 
(1924). 

6. Frederick N. Zihlman 

(1917). 


MASSACHUSETTS 
. Allen T. Treadway (1913). 
. Henry W. Bowles (1925). 
Frank H. Foss (1925). 
George R. Stobbs (1925). 
Edith Nourse Rogers 
(1925) 
A. Piatt Andrew (1921). 
William P. Connerty, Jr. 
(1923). 
. Harry I. Thayer (1925). 
. Charles L. Underhill 
(1921). 
. John J. Douglass (1925). 
. George Holden Tinkham 
(1915). 
. James A. Gallivan (1914). 
. Robert Luce (1919). 
. Louis A. Frothingham 
(1921). 
. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
(1925). 
Charles L. Gifford (1922). 


ODO et 


oO 


MICHIGAN 


John B. Sosnowski (1925). 
Earl C. Michener (1919). 
- Joseph L. Hooper (1925). 
John C. Ketcham (1921). 
. Carl E. Mapes (1913). 
Grant M. Hudson (1923). 
. Louis C. Cramton (1913). 
. Bird J. Vincent (1923). 
. James C, McLaughlin 
(1907). 
Roy O. Woodruff (1921). 
11. Frank D. Scott (1915). 
L2. W. Frank James (1915). 
13. Clarence J. McLeod 
(1923). 


OO ID TPO DOH 


10. 


MEMBERS OF 


MINNESOTA 


. Frank Clague (1921). 
August H. Andresen 
(1925). 


0. J. KVALE (1923) 
WILLIAM L. CARSS 
(1925). 


SO WAS Mm wren 


a 


. Godfrey G. Goodwin 
(1925). 


MISSISSIPPI 
B. G. Lowrey (1921). 


Jeff Busby (1923). 
Ross A. Collins (1921). 


Percy E. Quin (1913). 
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MISSOURI 
1. M. A. Romjue (1923). 


. Ralph F. Lozier (1923). 
. Jacob L. Milligan (1923). 
. Charles L. Faust (1921). 
. Edgar C. Ellis (1925). 


(1923). 


. Samuel C. Major (1923). 
. William L. Nelson (1925). 
. Clarence Cannon (1923). 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6. Clement C. Dickinson 
7 
8 
9 


. Cleveland A. Newton 
(1919). 


. Allen J. Furlow (1925). 


Oscar E. Keller (1919). 
Walter H. Newton (1919) 
Harold Knutson (1917). 


KNUD WEFALD (1923). 


John E. Rankin (1921). 
W. M. Whittington (1925) 


T. Webber Wilson (1923). 
. James W. Collier (1909). 


. Harry B. Hawes (1921). 
. Leonidas C. Dyer (1917). 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. 
6. 
us 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
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13. Charles E. Kiefner (1925). 
14. Ralph E. Bailey (1925). 21 
15. Joe J. Manlove (1923). |22 
16. Thomas L. Rubey (1923).|23 
24 
MONTANA 
1. John M. Evans (1923). 25 
2. Scott Leavitt (1923). Oe 
NEBRASKA a 
1. John H. Morehead (1923). 29 
2. Willis G. Sears (1923). 35 
3. Edgar Howard (1923). 31 
4. Melvin O. McLaughlin 39 
(1919). : 
5. A. C. Shallenberger (1923). 33 
6. Robert G. Simmons (1923).]~* 
NEVADA a 
At large—Samuel S. Arentz}36 
(1925). 37 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1. Fletcher Hale (1925). 


2. Edward H. Wason (1915). 


NEW JERSEY 


(1920). 


abs 

2 

8. Stewart H. Appleby 
(1925). 

4 

5, Ernest R. Ackerman 
(1919). 


Francis F. Patterson, Jr. 


. Isaac Bacharach (1915). 


. Charles A. Eaton (1925). 


Randolph Perkins (1921). 

George N. Seger (1923). 

Herbert W. Taylor (1925). 

Franklin W. Fort (1925). 

Frederick R. Lehlbach 
(1915). 

Oscar L. Auf der Heide 
(1925). 

Mary T. Norton (1925). 


NEW MEXICO 


large—John Morrow 
(1923). 


NEW YORK 


. Robert L. Bacon (1923). 
. John J. Kindred (1921). 


George W. Lindsay 
(1923). 


. Thomas H, Cullen (1919). 


Loring M. Black, Jr. 
(1923). 

Andrew L. Somers (1925). 

John F. Quayle (1923). 


. William BE. Cleary (1923). 
. David J. O'Connell 


(1923). 


. Emanuel Celler (1923). 
. Anning 8S. Prall (1923). 
. Samuel Dickstein (1923). 


Christopher D,. Sullivan 
(1917). 


. Nathan D. Perlman 


(1920). 


. John J. Boylan (1923). 

. John J. O’Connor (1923). 
. Ogden L. Mills (1921). 
. John F. Carew (1913). 

. Sol Bloom (1923). 

. FIORELLO H, LA- 


GUARDIA (1923). 


. Royal H. Weller (1923). 
. Anthony J. Griffin (1917). 
. Frank Oliver (1923). 

. Benjamin L. Fairchild 


(1923). 


. J. Mayhew Wainwright 


(1923). 


. Hamilton Fish, Jr. (1920). 
. Harcourt J. Pratt (1925). 
. Parker Corning (1923). 

. James S. Parker (1913). 
. Frank Crowther (1919). 
. Bertrand H. Snell (1915). 
. Thaddeus C. Sweet 


(1923). 


. Frederick M. Davenport 


(1925). 


. Harold S. Tolley (1925) 
. Walter W. Magee (1915). 
. John Taber (1923). 

. Gale H. Stalker (1928). 
38. Meyer Jacobstein (1923). 
. Archie D. Sanders (1917). 
. S. Wallace Dempsey 


(1915). 


41, Clarence MacGregor 


wnNnre 


(1919). 


. James M. Mead (1919). 
. Daniel A. Reed (1919). 


NORTH CAROLINA 


. Lindsay Warren (1925). 


John H. Kerr (1923). 


. Charles L. Abernethy 


(1922). 
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. William 


. Edward W. Pou (1901). 
. Charles M. Stedman 


(1911). 


4 
5 
e Homer L. Lyon (1921). 
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William C. Hammer 
(1921). 


. Robert L. Doughton 


(1911). 


. A, DL. Bulwinkle (1921). 
. Zebulon Weaver (1919). 


NORTH DAKOTA 


. Olger B. Burtness (1921). 
. Thomas Hall 


(1924). 
James H. Sinclair (1919). 


OHIO 


. Nicholas Longworth 


(1915). 


. A. E. B. Stephens (1919). 


Roy G. Fitzgerald (1921). 

W. T. Fitzgerald (1925). 

Charles J. Thompson 
(1919). 

Charles C. Kearns (1915). 


. Charles Brand (1923). 
. Brooks Fletcher (1925). 


W. W. Chalmers (1925). 


. Thomas A, Jenkins 


(1925). 


. Mell G. Underwood 


(1923). 


. John ©, Speaks (1921). 
. James T. Begg (1919). 

. Martin L. Davey (1923). 
. ©. Ellis Moore (1919). 

. John McSweeney (1923). 
. W. M. Morgan (1921). 
. Frank Murphy (1919). 

. John G. Cooper (1915). 
. Charles A. Mooney (1923). 
. Robert Crosser (1923). 
. Theodore E, Burton 


(1921). 


OKLAHOMA 
8S. J. Montgomery (1925). 
W. Hastings 
(1923). 


. Charles D. Carter (1907). 


Tom D. McKeown (1923). 
F. B. Swank (1921). 
Elmer Thomas (1923). 
James V. McClintic (1915). 
M. C. Garber (1923). 


OREGON 
Willis ©. Hawley (1907). 


* Nicholas J. Sinnott (1913). 


M. E. Crumpacker (1925). 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. William S. Vare (1923). 


George S. Graham (1913). 
Harry C. Ransley (1920). 
Benjamin M. Golder 
(1925). 

James J. Connolly (1921). 
George A. Welsh (1923). 
George P. Darrow (1915). 
Thomas S, Butler (1897). 
Henry W. Watson (1915). 
W. W. Griest (1909). 


. Laurence H. Watres 


(1923). 


IV. THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


. Edmund N. Carpenter 
(1925). 

. George F. Brumm (1923). 

. Charles J. Esterly (1925) 

. Louis T. McFadden 
(1915). 

. Edgar R. Kiess (1913). 

. Frederick W. Magrady 
(1925). 

. Edward M. Beers (1923) 

. Joshua W. Swartz (1925). 

. Anderson H. Walters 
(1925) 

. J. Banks Kurtz (1923). 

. Franklin Menges (1925). 

. William I. Swoope (1923) 

. Samuel A, Kendall 
(1919). 

. Henry W. Temple (1915). 

. Thomas W. Phillips, Jr. 
(1923). 

. Nathan L. Strong (1917). 

. Harris J. Bixler (1921). 

. Milton W. Shreve (1919) 

. William R. Coyle (1925). 

. Adam M. Wyant (1921). 

. Stephen G. Porter (1911). 

. Clyde Kelly (1917). 

. John M. Morin (1913). 

. James M. Magee (1923). 

. Guy E. Campbell (1917). 


mW LOR 


RHODE ISLAND 
. Clark Burdick (1919). 
. Richard S. Aldrich (1928). 
. Jeremiah E. O’Connell 
(1923). 


wnNnre 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


. Thomas 8. McMillan 
(1925). 

- Butler B. Hare (1925). 

Fred H. Dominick (1917). 

John J. McSwain (1921). 

William F. Stevenson 
(1917). 

. Allard H. Gasque (1928). 

. Hampton P. Fulmer 
(1921). 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


. Charles A. Christopherson 
(1919). 

. Royal ©. Johnson (1915). 

. William Williamson 
(1921). 
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Republicans 
Democrats 


Total 
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TENNESSEE 


B. Carroll Reece (1921). 
J. Will Taylor (1919). 

S. D. McReynolds (1923). 
Cordell Hull (1923). 
Edwin L. Davis (1919). 


. Joseph W. Byrns (1909). 
. Edward E. Eslick (1925). 
. Gordon Browning (1923). 
. Finis J. Garrett (1905). 
. Hubert F. Fisher (1917). 


TEXAS 


. Eugene Black (1915). 
. John C. Bow (1919). 


Morgan G, Sanders (1921). 
Sam Rayburn (1913). 


. Hatton W. Sumners 


(1913). 
Luther A. Johnson (1923). 


. Clay Stone Briggs (1919). 
. Daniel E. Garrett (1921). 
. Joseph J. Mansfield 


(1917). 


. James P. Buchanan 


(1913). 


. Tom Connally (1917). 

. Fritz G. Lanham (1919). 
. Guinn Williams (1922). 
. Harry M. Wurzbach 


(i921). 


. John N. Garner (1903). 
. C. B. Hudspeth (1919). 
. Thomas L. Blanton 


(1917). 


. Marvin Jones (1917). 


UTAH 


. Don B. Colton (1921). 
. Elmer O. Leatherwood 


(1921). 
VERMONT 


. Elbert S. Brigham (1925). 
. Ernest W. Gibson (1923). 
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VIRGINIA 


. Schuyler Ctis Bland 


(1918). 


. Joseph T, Deal (1921). 
. Andrew J. Montague 


(1918). 
Patrick H. Drewry (1920) 


. Joseph Whitehead (1925). 
. Clifton A. 


Woodrum 
(1928). 


CLASSIFICATION 


Republicans . 
Democrats 
Independent 
Farmer-Labor 
Socialist 


Total 


ay 
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7. Thomas W,. Harrison 
(1923). 

8. R. Walton Moore (1919). 

9. George C. Peery (1923). 

10. Henry St. George Tucker 
(1922). 


WASHINGTON 


. John F, Miller (1917). 
Lindley H. Hadley (1915). 
. Albert Johnson (1913). 
John W. Summers (1919). 
. Samuel B. Hill (1923). 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Carl G. Bachmann (1925). 

Frank L. Bowman (1925). 

. John M. Wolverton (1925). 

Harry C. Woodyard (1925). 

James French Strother 
(1925). 

. J. Alfred Taylor (1923). 


WISCONSIN 
. Henry Allen Cooper 
(1921). 
Edward Voigt (1917). 
John M. Nelson (1921). 
John C. Schafer (1923). 
VICTOR L. BERGER 
(1923). 
Florian Lampert (1918). 
J. D. Beck (1921). 
Edward E. Browne 
(1918). 
. George J. Schneider 
(1923). 
. James A. Frear (1913). 
. Hubert H. Peavey (1923). 


WYOMING 
large—Charles E, Winter 
(1923). 


ALASKA 
Dan A. Sutherland (1921). 


HAWAII 
William P. Jarrett (1923). 


PHILIPPINES 


Isauro Gabaldon (1920). 
Pedro Guevara (1923), 


PORTO RICO 
Felix Cordova Davila (1917). 
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DIVISION V 
STATE AND COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


NATIONAL AND INTERSTATE RELATIONS 


By J. M: 


MATHEWS 


PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The year 1925 was one of unusual 
activity in state governments. This 
was due in part to the fact that the 
great majority of the state legisla- 
tures meet in the odd-numbered years. 
Fundamentally, however, it was due 
to the renewed attention to, and in- 
terest in, state and local governmen- 
tal affairs following the removal of 
the strain due to war and the dis- 
turbed state of our foreign rela- 
tions. 

Child Labor Amendment Contro- 
versy.—After two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to reach the child labor evil 
through legislation, Congress, in June, 
1924, submitted to the states a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, giving Con- 
gress power to “limit, regulate and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age.” In an ad- 
visory referendum held in Massachu- 
setts the following November the pro- 
posal was overwhelmingly defeated. 
At the legislative sessions held in 
1925, a sufficient number of states re- 
jected the proposed amendment seem- 
ingly to assure its defeat. It is of 
course true, however, that a change 
in public opinion might still save the 
proposal from final defeat, since a 
state which has rejected the amend- 
ment may later reverse its action. 

Protest of Governors.—Tlhe opposi- 
tion to the child labor amendment is 
ostensibly based largely on _ the 
ground that it constitutes an unwel- 
come encroachment upon the tradi- 
tional sphere of state rights. Oppo- 
sition to the further extension of na- 
tional power at the expense of the 


states was especially manifest at the 
seventeenth annual Conference of 
State Governors which met at Poland 
Springs, Maine, at the end of June. 
The policy of national aid to the 
states on the fifty-fifty basis was de- 
nounced in so far as it enabled the 
National Government to exercise in- 
direct control over matters which 
constitutionally belong within the 
sphere of state power. This policy 
hag developed to such an extent that, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, Congress appropriated approxi- 
mately $130,000,000 for aid to the 
states in reference to such matters 
as highways, education and the Na- 
tional Guard. 

The governors at Poland Springs 
were aroused especially on account of 
certain utterances which President 
Coolidge had recently made on the 
subject of National and state rela- 
tions. In his Memorial Day address 
at Arlington he asserted that if the 
states fail to discharge obvious du- 
ties, the National Government would 
have to step in. A few weeks later 
he publicly condemned the laws un- 
der which the National Government 
distributes contributions to the states 
and urged the people to “realize the 
necessity of State assumption of State 
responsibility.” 

Basis of Objection—While Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s opposition to so-called 
National aid to the states was prob- 
ably due largely to the fact that it 
interferes with his plans for cutting 
down National expenditures, the op- 
position of the Governors to the prac- 
tice was due to the feeling that it 
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constitutes a subtle encroachment on 
state prerogatives. It was pointed 
out that National contributions to 
the states on the fifty-fifty basis did 
not really constitute National aid to 
the states since the National Contri- 
bution was paid for by the citizens 
of the various states in the form of 
National taxes. The opposition of 
Iowa to the system went so far that 
she announced her intention to refuse 
to receive further National aid in 
her road-building program. 

Most states, however, feel that, as 
long as National funds are being dis- 
tributed, they might as well come in 
for their share. Some states even 
go so far as to apply to the National 
Government for more aid than it is 
willing to grant. Thus, Illinois made 
an appeal for further National aid 
in her war on cattle tuberculosis, but 
without apparent success. Even at 
the Governors’ Conference, some goy- 
ernors were willing to make excep- 
tion to their opposition to the general 
policy of National aid in respect to 
certain specific phases; for example, 
National appropriations for agricul- 
ture and good roads. The opposition 
to National aid seems to come prin- 
cipally from the wealthier Eastern 
states which feel that their contribu- 
tion in National taxes is greater than 
the benefit they receive from such aid, 
while the system works out for the 
financial profit of the less thickly 
populated states of the West and 
South. Governor Ritchie of Mary- 
land has probably been the most out- 
spoken opponent of National aid. He 
delivered during the year a number 
of public addresses on the subject in 
various parts of the country. 

At the Convention of State Con- 
trollers and Auditors held at Miami, 
Fla., in November, Controller Mur- 
phy, of New York, urged that a na- 
tional State Rights Conference be 
called to adopt protective measures 
against further inroads of the Na- 
tional Government on the powers of 
the states. He deprecated the wide- 
spread policy of “letting Washington 
do it,” and pointed out that New 
York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Califor- 
nia, Massachusetts, and a few other 
of the large states foot most of the 
bills. 


Inheritance Taxes.—In addition to 
the policy of National aid, another 
way in which it is felt that the Na- 
tional Government is encroaching on 
the proper sphere of the states is 
through the levying of National in- 
heritance taxes. The National Gov- 
ernment has resorted to this form of 
taxation only in war emergencies and 
has usually abandoned it promptly 
after the emergency passed. Since 
all rights of succession to property 
are gained under state laws, it is felt 
that in time of peace the states should 
have exclusive control of estate taxes 
as a source of revenue. A concerted 
attempt to bring pressure to bear on 
Congress to this end was made in 
October when the representatives of 
seventeen states, including six gov- 
ernors, appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee and urged that the 
National Government should retire 
from the inheritance tax field. Their 
position was supported by Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon, who, in a 
statement to the Committee, said: 
“There is no logical basis for the 
Federal Government collecting this 
tax. .. . The states need every source 
of revenue available. In the majority 
of states, the Federal tax directly 
decreases the property which the state 
can tax.” 

The National inheritance tax was 
also opposed by the National Com- 
mittee on Inheritance Taxation which 
recommended that it should be abol- 
ished at the end of six years. Mean- 
while, it recommended that the 25 
per cent. credit provision of the pres- 
ent law should be extended so as to 
allow a credit of all inheritance taxes 
paid to the several states up to 80 
per cent. of the National tax. It 
was recognized, however, that in- 
heritance taxes should be substan- 
tially uniform throughout the United 
States; and as long as this is not 
the case and some states, such as 
Florida, even prohibit inheritance 
taxes in their constitutions, it would 
hardly be equitable to abandon the 
National inheritance tax altogether. 

Regulation of Interstate Com- 
merce.—Another way in which the 
National Government is gradually ex- 
tending its control over the sphere 
heretofore belonging to the states is | 
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through its power to regulate inter- 
state commerce. This power has been 
held to be sufficient to enable Con- 
gress to authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to set aside 
orders of state commissions which, 
while nominally regulating intrastate 
commerce only, really discriminate 
against or place an undue burden 
upon, interstate commerce. As illus- 
trating the extent of National power, 
a conflict arose in October between 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion, regarding suburban fares on the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 
In 1920 the Interstate Commission 
had ordered a 20 per cent. increase 
in Chicago suburban fares on the 
Northwestern to points outside of 
Illinois. In October, 1925, the same 
commission granted the same increase 
to points within the state, on the 
ground that not to do so would be 
to discriminate against commuters 
living outside of Illinois. The Mli- 
nois Commerce Commission thereupon 
issued an order suspending the in- 
crease on intrastate fares granted by 
the Interstate Commission. The Rail- 
road then applied to the Federal 
courts to restrain the Illinois Com- 
mission from interfering. This ap- 
plication was granted and an injunc- 
tion was issued by the Federal court 
prohibiting the Illinois Commission 
from interfering in the collection of 
the increased rates charged passen- 
gers to points within the state. The 
injunction was denounced by Attor- 
ney-General Carlstrom of Illinois as 
a far-reaching and arbitrary interven- 
tion in state matters, but is never- 
theless based on decisions made by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The extension of National control 
over new forms of interstate com- 
merce came up for discussion in Oc- 
tober at the thirty-seventh annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners held at Washington, D. C. 
Recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States holding 
that the states have no authority over 
interstate bus and truck lines were 
thought to foreshadow the ultimate 
passage by Congress of legislation 


regulating interstate motor trafiic. 
The convention declined to go on rec- 
ord as opposed to the enactment of 
such legislation, although some dele- 
gates were of opinion that such legis- 
lation would result in the state com- 
missions being deprived of any ef- 
fectual power to regulate intrastate 
motor tratfiic. 

Superpower Possibilities—The re- 
cent extension of superpower systems 
across state boundaries has led to 
some expression of the need of the 
extension of National control over 
public utilities. In October, however, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover in an 
address before the Thirty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners at Washington uttered 
a note of warning against such ex- 
tension, claiming that the need for 
it had been greatly exaggerated. “If,” 
he said, “we are to stretch the inter- 
state commerce provision in the Con- 
stitution to regulate all those things 
that pass state lines, we shall auto- 
matically absorb to Federal authority 
most of the Government that lies 
within state lines, because our eco- 
nomic life has become so enmeshed 
that there is no longer that easy con- 
ception of our forefathers of what 
constituted interstate commerce. © If 
we do not resist this extension, what 
becomes of that fundamental freedom 
and independence that can arise only 
from self-government ?” 

Chicago Lake Water Question.— 
Several of the states bordering on the 
Great Lakes united with the National 
Government in opposing the practice 
of the Chicago Sanitary District in 
taking 10,000 cubic feet of water per 
second from Lake Michigan for pur- 
poses of drainage and sanitation. 
The undue lowering of the waters of 
the Lakes also had the possibility of 
bringing on international complica- 
tions. In January the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that the 
state of Illinois could not, by with- 
drawal of water from the Great 
Lakes, affect their level without the 
consent of Congress, and issued a de- 
cree limiting the amount to be taken 
to 4,167 cubic feet per second. It fur- 
ther held that the United States, in 
the exercise of its power to control 
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navigable waters, regulate interstate | operation in accomplishing common 
commerce and maintain its treaty | purposes. 

obligations, might enjoin the with-| Another illustration of the same 
drawal of water from Lake Michigan|sort is found in the controversy be- 
in excess of the amount allowed by|tween New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
the Secretary of War. (Sanitary Dis-|as to whether the new interstate 
trict of Chicago v. United States, 45| bridge over the Delaware at Camden 
Sup. Ct. Rep., 176.) should be free or toll. The people 

Interstate Relations Various con-|of New Jersey authorized the bridge 
ferences of state officials for the con-| bonds at an election in which the 
sideration ‘of problems of common in-| ballots provided that the net revenues 
terest have been held during the year.}of the bridge should be devoted to 
These include the annual conferences | payment of the bonds. On the other 
of governors, of state controllers and hand, Pennsylvania insisted that it 
auditors, and of railroad and public; should be a free bridge, and, in No- 
utilities commissioners. In October,| vember, she secured permission from 
a Midwest governors’ conference was|the Supreme Court of the United 
held at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, at | States to bring suit against New Jer- 
which the governors organized and|sey to enforce the interstate agree- 
adopted resolutions expressing their|ment for the construction of the 
attitude on such questions as agricul- | bridge. 
tural relief, waterways, and reduction More successful, however, were the 
of state expenditures. In November, | efforts of these states, together with 
a conference of representative men|New York, to come to an agreement 
from the six New England States|regarding the joint use of the Dela- 
was held at Worcester, Massachusetts,| ware River for water supply and 
at which the New England Council] power. Early in the year a boundary 
was formed for the purpose of pro-|dispute between Colorado and New 
moting the economic and commercial | Mexico was decided in favor of the 
interests of that section of the coun-| former by the Supreme Court of the 
try. United States. 

On January 12, 1925, Governor} The difficulty sometimes encoun- 
Hunt of Arizona, in his message to|tered in extraditing persons accused 
the legislature, reiterated his oppo-|of crime from one state to another 
sition to the Colorado River Compact,|was illustrated in the controversy 
sometimes known as the “Seven-State | between Wisconsin and Illinois in the 
Irrigation Treaty” which was nego-|Sovetsky case. Sovetsky was ar- 
tiated in 1922 among the seven states| rested in Illinois on the Wisconsin 
having water rights in the Colorado] governor’s warrant and accused of 
River, and which undertook to allo-| sending burglars inte Wisconsin to 
cate such rights. Six of the seven] procure merchandise for him, which. 
states have ratified the agreement,}/he sold in Illinois. Since he had 
which was drawn up under the super-|not himself gone into Wisconsin to 
vision of Secretary of Commerce|commit the burglaries, however, the 
Hoover. The situation illustrates] governor of Illinois refused to extra- 
some of the difficulties of state co-|dite him. 
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By J. M. Maruews 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Legislative Organization.— There | the substitution of biennial sessions. 
has been a _ noticeable tendency|Georgia and South Carolina both 
towards the abandonment of annual] adopted Constitutional amendments 
sessions of the legislature in those} providing for the change to biennial 
states which still retain them and!sessions. This change was also ad- 
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voecated by Governor Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts in his message to the legis- 
lature of 1925. 

In West Virginia the plan of hav- 
ing the legislative sessions divided 
into two parts known as the split- 
session plan, came under the disap- 
proval of Governor Morgan of that 
state. In his annual message to the 
legislature of 1925 he asserted that 
the plan had resulted in inconven- 
ience to the members of the legisla- 
ture and in added burdens to the 
taxpayers. 

Governor Terral of Arkansas in his 
annual message to the legislature 
urged that a law should be passed 
limiting to thirty-five the number of 
employees of each house. He further 
advocated that a fine of $500 should 
be assessed on the presiding officer 
for every warrant issued to an em- 
ployee in excess of that number. 

In South Dakota a movement de- 
veloped in favor of the substitution 
of a single chamber legislature in 
place of the bicameral system. A 
resolution containing such a proposal, 
sponsored by Senator Dowdell, passed 
the state senate by a vote of 26 to 16. 

In California a constitutional 
amendment was adopted increasing 
the salary of state legislators from 
$1,000 to $2,400 per biennium. The 
members’ mileage allowance, how- 
ever, was decreased and the allowance 
for attachés for both houses was re- 
duced. 

The time-honored principle of 
separation of powers whereby a mem- 
ber of the legislature cannot hold a 
position in the executive branch of 
the state government was upheld by 
the Supreme Court of Illinois. In Oc- 
tober it handed down a decision in 
the Sonnemann case declaring that 
a representative in. the legislature 
who had also been serving as a pro- 
hibition investigator under appoint- 
ment by the Attorney-General of the 
state must repay to the state the 
compensation which he had received 
in the latter capacity. He was also 
required to pay lawyer’s fees to the 
taxpayer plaintiff. 

Representation in the Legislature. 
—There has for some time been dis- 
satisfaction among a number of large 
cities with the extent of the repre- 


sentation accorded them in the state 
legislature. Such cities as Baltimore, 
New York, Providence, Detroit, and 
Chicago have claimed that they are 
not allowed legislative representation 
in proportion to their population. 
The most active contest over this mat- 
ter during 1925 was brought about 
through the efforts of Chicago and 
of Cook County (in which it is lo- 
eated) to secure additional repre- 
sentation. The constitution of Illi- 
nois provides that the legislature 
shall apportion the state every ten 
years upon the basis of the decennial 
Federal Census. This was done in 
1901 but no apportionment has been 
made since that date. The proposed 
constitution of 1922 attempted to 
remedy the situation where the legis- 
lature fails to make an apportion- 
ment by providing that in such case 
it shall be the duty of the secretary 
of state, the attorney-general, and 
the auditor of public accounts to do 
so. This plan, however, failed of 
adoption along with the remainder 
of the proposed constitution. In the 
legislative session of 1925 a most de- 
termined effort was made by the Cook 
County representatives to secure the 
passage of a reapportionment meas- 
ure, but the effort failed. The rea- 
son for the refusal of the down-state 
representatives to agree to the pas- 
sage of such a measure is, of course, 
that a reapportionment on the basis 
of the last census would very con- 
siderably increase the representation 
of Cook County at the expense of the 
down-state counties. Cook County 
now has about 37 per cent. of the 
legislative membership, while, by the 
census of 1920 it had over 47 per cent. 
of the population of the state, and, in 
all probability, at the next census it 
will have more than a majority of 
the total population. 

The down-state counties with rea- 
son fear the predominance of one 
county in state affairs which reap- 
portionment in accordance with popu- 
lation would entail. By way of jus- 
tification, however, they set up the 
dangerous doctrine that the constitu- 
tional provision should be ignored 
because the welfare of the state is 
the highest law. Another and more 
technical defense is that the consti- 
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tutional provision is to be regarded 
as merely directory and not manda- 
tory, and hence it is for the legisla- 
ture to decide within its discretion 
whether a reapportionment shall be 
made. Some even go so far as to 
argue that the constitutional provi- 
sion is to be construed merely as a 
limitation on the legislature so as 
to prevent it from making more than 
one reapportionment in any one ten- 
year period. 

When it became evident that there 
would be no reapportionment at the 
legislative session of 1925, Cook 
County threatened to take more dras- 
tic measures. The Cook County 
board of commissioners ordered the 
county treasurer to withhold from 
the state treasurer taxes collected in 
the county until a reapportionment 
should be made. This threat, how- 
ever, was not carried out. The Chi- 
cago city council passed a resolution 
in June to the effect that, unless a 
reapportionment were made at the 
next session, steps would be taken by 
Cook County to secede from Illinois 
and set herself up as a separate state. 
Inasmuch, however, as permission for 
such a move would have to be se- 
cured from the existing state legis- 
lature as well as from Congress, it 
does not seem likely that this threat 
can be carried out. 

In June the city council also passed 
a resolution directing the corporation 
counsel to start appropriate proceed- 
ings to compel the legislature to 
make a reapportionment. It failed, 
however, to make an appropriation 
for the purpose, and it was left to 
John B. Fergus, a private resident 
of Chicago, to push court proceedings 
against down-state legislators. He 
maintains that all legislatures in IIli- 
nois since 1911 are de facto merely, 
on account of their failure to obey 
the constitutional mandate. He also 
claims that through this failure each 
legislator who voted against reap- 
portionment has violated his oath 
to support the constitution, and that 
those legislators who are also lawyers 
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have also violated the oaths taken 
when they were admitted to the bar. 
He further maintains that Congress 
should interfere in the situation be- 
cause failure to reapportion leaves 
Illinois without a republican form of 
government as guaranteed to each 
state by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

In October, Fergus filed a petition 
in the state supreme court for a man- 
damus to compel the legislature to 
redistrict the state. Permission to 
file the petition was granted by the 
court on the ground that the question 
as to whether the courts have juris- 
diction to compel legislative action as 
directed by the constitution is one 
of such public importance that it 
should be determined judicially. Sum- 
monses were served on most of the 
legislators requiring them to answer 
the Fergus petition and explain why 
they have failed to redistrict the 
state. In response to such sum- 
monses, a committee of down-state 
legislators was appointed to conduct 
the defense. They entered a motion 
that the Fergus petition be dismissed 
on the ground that making a reap- | 
portionment is a discretionary power 
and that the court is without juris- 
diction to issue a mandamus in a 
case of this character. 

What final disposition of the mat- 
ter the court will make remains to 
be seen. Failing a judicial settle- 
ment, it would seem that an ultimate 
solution of the difficulty can be found 
only in a constitutional amendment 
limiting the representation of Cook 
County in one house of the legisla- 
ture to less than a majority while 
according her full representation ac- 
cording to population in the other 
house. In addition to this compro- 
mise, a full measure of constitutional 
home rule in local matters should also 
be granted to Cook County, after 
which any under-representation in the 
legislature which may still be in- 
flicted upon her will no longer be a 
matter of such great consequence to 
its voters. 
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By J. M. MaTHEws 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Governor’s Term.—The term of of- 
fice of nearly half the governors is 
only two years. There has been a 
growing feeling that this is too short, 
and attempts have been made in vari- 
ous states to lengthen the term to 
four years. Such an attempt failed 
in New Mexico, but was successful 
in South Carolina, where, by consti- 
tutional amendment, the term of office 
of the governor, attorney-general and 
other state officers was increased from 
two to four years. 

The increase in the length of the 
governor’s term is especially impor- 
tant in connection with the working 
of state administration under the 
plans of reorganization adopted in a 
number of states in recent years. One 
criticism of the working of the Re- 
organized Administrative Code 
adopted in Ohio in 1921 was that the 
department heads change too often, 
so that continuity of policy is broken. 
This is due largely to the short two- 
year term of the governor. An at- 
tempt was made to remedy this situa- 
tion by submitting to the voters at 
the November, 1925, election a pro- 
posal to increase his term to four 
years. Unfortunately, it failed of 
adoption. 

Governor Smith of New York has 
endeavored to secure the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment in that 
state increasing the governor’s term 
to four years, but the legislature has 
heretofore declined to pass the pro- 
posal for submission to the voters. 
With the adoption by the voters in 
November, 1925, of the constitutional 
amendment for the short ballot and 
the reorganization of state depart- 
ments, it ig expected that a renewed 
attempt will be made in the next 
session of the legislature to secure 
favorable action on the four-year-term 
proposal, since this is considered to 
be a logical part and corollary of 
the reorganization plan. Governors 
Sweet of Colorado and Nestos of 
North Dakota recommended a four- 


year term for the governor in their 
messages to the legislatures of 1925. 

Governor’s Pardoning Power.—In 
her first message to the legislature, 
Governor Ferguson of Texas forecast 
a liberal pardon policy and urged the 
adoption of a parole system for pris- 
oners. How extremely liberal her 
policy has been is indicated by the 
fact that, including the 105 clemency 
proclamations issued on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, she has granted clemency to 
1,126 prisoners during the year. 

A case relating to the pardoning 
power of an acting governor arose in 


Arkansas in November. Governor 
Terral of that state ordered the Su- 
perintendent of the Penitentiary 


Farm to arrest and return to prison 
nine persons who had been pardoned 
by the acting governor during the 
governor’s absence from the state. It 
was alleged that a provision of law 
requiring publication of the fact. that 
application for pardon had been made 
was not complied with in these cases. 

Actions against Governors.—Gov- 
ernor Davis of Kansas, upon retiring 
from office on January 12, was ar- 
rested by county authorities on the 
charge that he had accepted a bribe 
in return for granting a pardon. 
Shortly before the end of his term, 
Governor Davis had summarily re- 
moved Chancellor Lindley of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Governor Paulen, 
who shortly afterwards succeeded 
Governor Davis, immediately rein- 
stated Chancellor Lindley in his po- 
sition. 

The civil suit against Governor 
Small of Illinois to recover interest 
paid on state funds while he was state 
treasurer dragged along during the 
year. The circuit court of Sangamon 
County decided against the governor. 
An appeal was taken from this deci- 
sion directly to the state supreme 
court, but up to December 1 no final 
decision had been rendered. 

Relations between Governor and 
Legislature.—In the large majority 
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of states legislative sessions were 
held in 1925 and a number of new 
governors were inaugurated at the 
beginning of the year. Among these 
were two women, Governors Ross of 
Wyoming and Ferguson of Texas. In 
her first message to the legislature, 
Governor Ferguson urged a reduction 
in state expenditures and recom- 
mended the imposition of a tax on 
factory-made cigarettes, the proceeds 
to be used for buildings for educa- 
tional institutions. 

In Connecticut, proclamation was 
made by the governor in November, 
1924, to the effect that an amendment 
to the state constitution had been 
adopted granting the governor power 
to veto single items in appropriation 
bills. All bills, however, may still 
be passed over the governor’s veto by 
a simple majority of both houses of 
the legislature. 

In Massachusetts, Governor Fuller 
and the legislature were at logger- 
heads with each other during most of 
the session. The controversy centered 
around the control of appropriations. 
The legislature disregarded.many of 
the governor’s budget recommenda- 
tions. The governor used his item 
veto freely in reducing the amount 
of the appropriations as passed by 
the legislature. Public opinion gen- 
erally supported the governor, and he 
succeeded in carrying his point in re- 
gard to most of the appropriation 
bills. 

A spirited contest also occurred be- 
tween Governor Smith and the New 
York legislature, which was accentu- 
ated on account of the partisan di- 
versity between the executive and 
legislative departments. The goy- 
ernor exercised his veto power on 154 
bills out of a total of 840 passed 
during the regular session, of which 
644 were sent to the governor on the 
last day of the session. In this way 
he succeeded in cutting down con- 
siderably expenditures which would 
have absorbed the surplus and pre- 
vented the reduction of taxes. He 
was able to secure a 25 per cent. re- 
duction in income taxes. He failed, 
however, in pushing through a meas- 
ure for an executive budget. A sharp 
contest also arose over the state park 
program. The governor called a spe- 


cial session to meet on June 22 for 
the purpose of carrying out the 
program for a state park system 
which had been authorized by the 
voters at the preceding election. He 
and the legislature, however, were un- 


able to agree on the agency in which 


the expenditure of the money for the 
furtherance of the program should he 
vested. 

Texas Controversy.—In Texas a 
peculiar situation arose as a result 
of the fact that Governor Miriam A. 
Ferguson is the wife of the former 
governor who was impeached, and her 
husband is now her unofficial and con- 
fidential adviser. The powers of the 
governorship seem in large measure 
to be exercised by one who holds no 
public office, and who, under the 
judgment of impeachment, was _ in- 
eligible to hold any state office. In 
order to remove some of the anom- 
alous features of this situation, the 
legislature passed a bill of amnesty 
declaring that the judgment of im- 
peachment was annulled, and thus re- 
storing to the former governor his 
eligibility to hold office. 

More recently, charges have been 
made against the administration of 
the Fergusons on the ground that 
large sums of state money have been 
wasted in connection with the state’s 
road-building program. Attorney- 
General Moody brought suit against 
the American Road Company, which 
confessed judgment for $600,000 of ex- 
cess profits on road contracts let by 
the state highway commission, which 
had been appointed by Governor Fer- 
guson on the advice of her husband. 
Two members of the commission 
thereupon resigned. The next devel- 
opment was a petition of legislators 
to the governor asking that she call 
a special session of the legislature 
for sundry purposes but in reality 
for the purpose of impeaching any 
state officials who might be involved 
in the road contract scandal. Under 
the statute, if fifty legislators sign a 
petition for a special session for im- 
peachment purposes and the governor 
declines to act, the Speaker of the 
House may call the session. The nec- 
essary number of signatures were se- 
cured and the Speaker threatens to 
call a session if the Governor fails 
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to do so. The movement for a special 
session faces the difficulty, however, 
that the statute makes no appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the session 
and private subscription for this pur- 
pose would hardly be considered 
appropriate. 

State Administrative Reorganiza- 
tion.—The movement for. the reorgani- 
zation of the state administrative 
agencies along lines of greater econ: 
omy and efficiency, which came into 
prominence with the adoption by 
Tllinois of its civil administrative 
code in 1917, continues to make head- 
way. Recommendations for reorgani- 
zation were made in their messages 
to the legislatures of 1925 by Gov- 
ernors Smith of New York, Chris- 
tianson of Minnesota, and Gunderson 
of South Dakota. Some other gov- 
ernors also made moves in this di- 
rection, but the most important re- 
sults in the way of actual reorganiza- 
tion were accomplished in the three 
states mentioned. 

In New York the original project 
for introducing the short ballot and 
state administrative reorganization, 
contained in the proposed constitu- 
tion of 1915, went down to defeat 
along with the remainder of that doc- 
ument. The movement continued, 
however, and, although opposed either 
openty or secretly by many poli- 
ticians, has received the support of 
public opinion and of the more states- 
manlike public officials of both the 
major political parties. 

A proposed constitutional amend- 
ment along the lines of the project 
of 1915 was passed by the New York 
legislature in 1923 and again in 1925. 
It was thereupon submitted to the 
voters at the election in November 
and carried by a substantial ma- 
jority, thus becoming a part of the 
constitution. During the preélection 
campaign it was warmly supported 
by Governor Smith and also by some 
of the leading men in the Republican 
party, including Charles E. Hughes, 
Elihu Root, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler. A standing example of the 
ineptitude of the long ballot as ap- 
plied to state affairs was contained 
in the results of the last guber- 
natorial election in New York, 
whereby Honorable “Al” Smith was 


elected governor on the Democratic 
ticket, but the Republicans were suc- 
cessful in electing the subordinate 
state officials. We thus have an ad- 
ministration divided against itself 
politically and no complete party re- 
sponsibility for the work of admin- 
istration is possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The New York constitutional 
amendment provides for cutting down 
the number of elective state officials 
to four, namely, the governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, comptroller and at- 
torney-general. They are all to be 
elected for the same term of two 
years. The amendment abolishes a 
number of state officials, including 
those of secretary of state, state 
treasurer, state engineer and _ sur- 
veyor, superintendent of state prisons 
and others. The central and out- 
standing feature of the new plan is 
the grouping of all the administra- 
tive agencies of the state into twenty 
main divisions, to take the place of 
the approximately 180 existing de- 
partments, bureaus, and commissions, 
which now in many instances per- 
form overlapping functions. The 
twenty departments provided for in 
the amendment are as follows: (1) 
executive, (2) audit and control, (3) 
taxation and finance, (4) law, 
(5) state, (6) public works, (7) 
architecture, (8) conservation, (9) 
agriculture and markets, (10) labor, 
(11) education, (12) health, (13) 
mental hygiene, (14) charities, (15) 
corrections, (16) public service, 
(17) banking, (18) imsurance, (19) 
civil service, and (20) military and 
naval affairs. 

The comptroller and attorney-gen- 
eral are to be the heads of the de- 
partments of audit and control, and 
of law respectively. The comptroller 
ig to be purely an auditor, without 
other administrative functions. The 
heads of all the other departments 
are to be appointed by the governor, 
with the advice and consent of the 
senate, except that the commissioner 
of education is to be appointed by 
the Board of Regents of the State 
University and that the appointment 
of the head of the department of 
agriculture and markets is not spe-: 
cifically vested in the governor, but 
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is to be made in such manner as 
the legislature may determine. No 
additional departments can _ be 
created, but the number of depart- 
ments may be reduced through con- 
solidation or abolition. In case new 
powers and functions -should be un- 
dertaken, they are to be placed under 
one or move of the twenty depart- 
ments. The legislature, however, may 


create temporary commissions to 
meet emergencies that may arise. 
The New York _ constitutional 


amendment is not self-executing. It 
will be the duty of the legislature 
meeting in January, 1926, to pass 
the necessary laws to carry out its 
provisions, and it will then go into 
effect- on July 1, 1926. Meanwhile 
an unofficial commission composed of 
prominent members of both parties 
and headed by Charles E. Hughes 
has been created by the Republican 
leaders of the legislature for the pur- 
pose of working out the plan whereby 
the amendment can become operative. 

Reorganization in Minnesota.—The 
movement for administrative  re- 
organization in Minnesota, which has 
been hanging fire for a decade, finally 
reached the stage of embodiment in 
legislation during the session of 
1925. At the previous session in 
1923 the legislature had created a 
committee of five members for the 
purpose of making an investigation 
of the various state administrative 
agencies and reporting to the next 
session of the legislature a plan for 
their reorganization along lines of 
greater efficiency and economy. The 
committee reported its findings and 
recommendations to the legislative 
session of 1925. Governor Christian- 
son had been a member of the com- 
mittee and in a message to the 
legislature strongly supported its 
work and recommendations. The com- 
mittee report favored the adoption of 
a plan whereby there should be ten 
administrative departments and also 
an executive council consisting of the 
governor as chairman and the con- 
stitutional elective officers, namely, 
secretary of state, treasurer, auditor 
and attorney-general. Legislation to 
carry out the committee’s recom- 
mendations was introduced in both 
houses, and, after considerable wrang- 


ling, was finally passed in somewhat 
altered form in April and went into 
effect on July 1, 1925. 

The reorganization act as thus 
passed retains the executive council 
as originally recommended, and vests 
in it the powers of certain ex officio 
boards, such as the board of deposit, 
and the board of relief. Instead of 
ten departments, however, the act 
provides for thirteen departments, as 
follows: (1) administration and 
finance, (2) conservation, (3) dairy 
and food, (4) agriculture, (5) high- 
ways, (6) education, (7) health, (8) 
commerce, (9) labor and industry, 
(10) public institutions, (11) taxa- 
tion, (12) rural credit, and (13) 
drainage and waters. A noteworthy 
feature of the plan is the predomi- 
nant extent to which boards or com- 
missions are retained at the head of 
these departments. Only four depart- 
ments, namely, drainage and waters, 
dairy and food, agriculture, and high- 
ways, have as their heads single com- 
missioners appointed by the gover- 
nor. Each of the other nine depart- 
ments is under the control or 
supervision of a board or commission. 

Theoretically, at least, there would 
seem to be no sufficient reason why 
this difference in organization was 
adopted. It is true, however, that 
in some cases the bureaus or di- 
visions within the multi-headed de- 
partments have single officers in 
charge and they together constitute 
the board or commission at the head 
of the department. The most impor- 
tant of the thirteen departments is 
the department of administration 
and finance, at the head of which is 
a commission, consisting of the heads 
of the three divisions into which the 
work of the department is divided, 
namely, the comptroller, the commis- 
sioner of the budget, and the commis- 
sioner of purchases. The Minnesota 
plan does not go as far toward a 
scientific reorganization as might be 
desired, but it is nevertheless a 
promising step in the right direction. 

South Dakota—In response to a 
message of recommendation sent by 
Governor Gunderson of South Dakota 
to the legislature of that state at 
its 1925 session, an act was passed 
which provides for a partial reorgani- 
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zation of the state administration. 
By this act nine administrative 
agencies were consolidated into a new 
department of finance and eighteen 
into a new department of agriculture. 
Each of these new departments is 
headed by a secretary who is ap- 
pointed by the governor with the con- 
sent of the senate. The department 
of finance thus created is organized 
into four divisions, namely, audits 
and accounts, purchasing and print- 
ing, employment, and taxation. The 
department of agriculture is likewise 
organized into four divisions, namely, 
animal industry; markets, statistics 
and immigration; inspections; and 
game and fish. The state auditor, a 
constitutional elective officer, is ex 
officio head of the division of audits 
and accounts in the department of 
finance. The heads of all the other 
divisions in both of the new depart- 
ments are appointed by the secretary 
of the department with the advice of 
the governor. 

Creation of New Departments.— 
In spite of the advance made in New 
York, Minnesota, South Dakota and 
other states in the direction of the 
consolidation and abolition of useless 
boards, bureaus and agencies, the 
creation of new departments and ad- 
ministrative agencies continues in 


most states. Thus in Illinois, Gov- 
ernor Small, in his message to the 
legislature of 1925, recommended 
that, “in view of the increased vol- 
ume of business in some of the de- 
partments incident to the great road 
construction and waterway building 
programs, and the ever-increasing ac- 
tivities in all departments,’ there 
should be created a department of 
waterways and a department to com- 
prise the divisions of purchases and 
supplies and. of printing. The activi- 
ties of these divisions he held to be 
important because they “intermingle 
closely with those of all other de- 
partments.” The legislature complied 
substantially with the governor’s rec- 
ommendation by amending the civil 
administrative code of 1917 so as to 
provide for the creation of a new 
code department to be known as the 
department of purchases and con- 
struction, which is to exercise the 
functions that, according to the gov- 
ernor’s recommendation, should have 
been exercised by the two new depart- 
ments whose creation he suggested. 
The legislature also amended the code 
so as to create the new department 
of conservation, to which is trans- 
ferred the work of protecting fish, 
game and forests, formerly performed 
by the department of agriculture. 
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By J. M. MATHEWS 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Commercial Arbitration.—A few of 
the outstanding developments in this 
field may be briefly noted. Rapid 
progress has been made in commercial 
arbitration during the year, especially 
through the efforts of the Arbitration 
Society of America, in the establish- 
ment of tribunals for settling busi- 
ness and other disputes without re- 
course to the courts. In addition to 
New York and New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts has now provided for com- 
mercial arbitration. It is stipulated 
that, in case the parties agree to 
accept. arbitration in place of the 
usual court trial, the decisions of the 
arbitration tribunal shall be binding. 


¥ 

New York Reorganization.—In 
New York a proposed amendment to 
the judiciary article of the state con- 
stitution was submitted to the voters 
at the November, 1925, election. It 
is a long and. complicated measure 
and embodies the result of ten years’ 
study by members of the bar, of the 
legislature, of the state constitutional 
convention of 1915, and of the ju- 
diciary constitutional convention of 
1921. In general it may be said to 
be intended to improve the organiza- 
tion, jurisdiction, and methods of 
procedure of the state and local 
courts. One of its primary objects 
is the lessening of delays in the ad- 
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ministration of justice. One of its 
provisions is a requirement that the 
legislature shall provide for the com- 
pilation and publication annually of 
the civil and criminal judicial sta- 
tistics of the state, a long-felt want. 
Another provision is that authoriz- 
ing an appeal direct to the Court of 
Appeals in cases where the only ques- 
tion involved is the constitutionality 
of a statute, thus avoiding the use- 
less delay and expense of a double 
appeal. The amendment also author- 
izes appellate courts, in case of re- 
versal, to render final judgment 
rather than to remand the case to 
the lower court for a new trial, 
thereby also avoiding expense and de- 
lay. The amendment was approved 
at the polls in November by a sub- 
stantial majority of the voters. A 
proposed amendment containing some 
provisions of a similar character has 
also been passed by the legislature 
of California. 

State Judicial Councils—The move- 
ment for the creation of state ju- 
dicial councils with rule-making 
powers has made some progress dur- 
ing the year. To the three states— 
Ohio, Oregon and Massachusetts— 
already having such councils must 
now be added North Carolina, which 
passed a law creating such a body 
at the legislative session of 1925. 
The North Carolina act differs from 
those of the other states in that it 
ereates a council consisting of the 
supreme court and superior court 
judges, together with the attorney- 
general and a member of the bar 


, 


appointed by the governor from 
each judicial district. In Cali- 
fornia a proposed constitutional 


amendment creating a judicial coun- 
cil was passed by the legislature and 
will be submitted to the voters in 
November, 1926. It was proposed in 
the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment rather than embodied in a leg- 
islative act in order to avoid the 
danger of possible unconstitutional- 
ity arising from the wide scope of 
rule-making powers conferred on the 
council. These powers, however, were 
somewhat narrowed by the legisla- 
ture in the form in which it passed 
the proposal. During the year the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association ap- 
proved the report of its special com- 
mittee appointed to consider the 
creation of a state judicial council, 
and it is expected that a bill em- 
bodying the plan will be introduced 
in the legislature of 1927. 

Anti-Injunction Action——The Illi- 
nois legislature of 1925 passed the 
anti-injunction bill which prohibits 
judges of any court of the state from 
granting injunctions restraining strik- 
ers from engaging in peaceful per- 
suasion and “peaceful picketing” in’ 
labor disputes. In November the law 
was held unconstitutional by the su- 
perior court of Cook County in a 
decision finding members of the Re- 
tail Clerks’ Union guilty of contempt 
of court for violation of an injunc- 
tion against picketing. What atti- 
tude the supreme court will take to- 
ward the new anti-injunction bill still 
remains to be seen. 
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By J. M. MATHEWS 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


State Finance——State expenditures 
are constantly increasing and many 
states are hard pushed to find ade- 
quate sources of revenue. The gov- 
ernors, in their messages to the leg- 
islatures of 1925, reveal in many in- 
stances their anxiety regarding a 
solution of this problem. A com- 
paratively recent source of revenue 
which has spread rapidly is the gaso- 


line tax of from one to five cents a 
gallon, which is now found in all 
but four states. During the first half 
of 1925 in the forty-four states hav- 
ing this tax about $60,000,000 in 
revenue was derived from it. This 
tax was most productive in Cali- 
fornia, yielding about $7,500,000 in 
the six months’ period. In Wisconsin, 
a large part of the revenue for state 
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purposes is derived from the income 
and inheritance taxes. These taxes 
proved so productive that it was an- 
nounced in October that Wisconsin 
would levy no state property taxes 
during the year. On the other hand, 
Florida has adopted constitutional 
provisions prohibiting income and in- 
heritance taxes as an obvious bid for 
wealthy residents. Oregon has also 
abandoned the income tax. In Illi- 
nois, the legislature of 1925 passed a 
resolution to submit to popular ref- 
erendum a proposed amendment to 
the state constitution enabling the 
legislature, by a two-thirds vote, to 
levy taxes upon incomes, to grant ex- 
emptions from taxation by general 
law and to classify property for pur- 
poses of taxation. It is required 
that all real estate shall be in one 
class, except that mineral land and 
land devoted to reforestation may be 
in different classes. The proposed 
amendment will come up for popular 
vote in November, 1926. 

Budget.— Extension of the execu- 
tive budget has made some progress 
during the year. Governor Smith of 
New York was balked in his efforts 
to secure the adoption of such a sys- 
tem in the legislative session of 1925, 
but is continuing his efforts in this 
direction. The introduction of such 
a system or the improvement and 
strengthening of existing budgetary 
control is urged in their messages to 
the 1925 legislatures by the governors 
of Washington, South Dakota, North 
Carolina, Kansas, Montana, Rhode 
Tsland, Missouri and West Virginia. 
In response to these messages laws 
providing for the executive budget 
system were passed in Washington 
and North Carolina, and better meth- 
ods of fiscal control were adopted in 
Minnesota and South Dakota in con- 
nection with their administrative re- 
organizations. In some states the 
existing budget system is not as ef- 
fective as it might be because it is 
not applied to all public agencies 
of the state. Thus, in New Jersey 
the Bright Investigating Committee 
reported in November that the state’s 
expenditures during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, were about 
$66,000,000, of which only about one- 
third was subject to legislative re- 


view through the budget system. The 
Committee pointed out that some de- 
partments are operating through 
bond issues and others through de- 
partmental receipts. Governor Silzer 
of New Jersey, in his message to the 
legislature of 1925, recommended that 
all state funds be paid into the treas- 
ury, as is now required by law in 
many states. Substantially the same 
recommendation was made by the gov- 
ernors of Utah and Colorado, it 
being pointed out that, in the latter 
state, only about one-fourth of the 
state expenditures consist of appro- 
priations from the general funds. 
Continuing appropriations were con- 
demned by the governors of Maine, 
Idaho and Tennessee. 

Increase in state indebtedness 
through bond issues has recently pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate. As a rule, 
these bond issues are floated for the 
purpose of building permanent im- 
provements, such as a system of hard 
roads. Thus, in November, 1924, the 
voters of Illinois approved a $100,- 
000,000 bond issue for this purpose. 
At the same time the voters of New 
York approved a $15,000,000 bond 
issue for a system of state parks. 
At the election of November, 1925, the 
voters of New York passed on two 
proposed bond issues. One was for 
$300,000,000 to eliminate railroad 
grade crossings, and provided that 50 
per cent. of the cost is to be borne 
by the railroads, 25 per cent. by the 
state government, and 25 per cent. by 
the particular city, town or village. 
The other proposed bond issue was 
one of $100,000,000 for financing per- 
manent state improvements at the 
rate of $10,000,000 a year for the next 
ten years. The particular improve- 
ments for which the money is to be 
used are not exactly specified in the 
amendment, and thig was one 
ground of objection to it. It is eX- 
pected, however, that it will be used 
principally in the construction of new 
buildings at the various state institu- 
tions, which are now badly over- 
crowded, but it may also be used for 
building bridges and other purposes. 
This latter amendment was strongly 
opposed on the ground that it rep- 
resented an abandonment of the safe 
and gane pay-as-you-go policy. On 
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the other hand, the proposal was sup- | teenth Amendment, 


ported on the ground that it would 
enable the state to adopt a construc- 
tive and far-sighted policy in connec- 
tion with the development of the state 
institutions so as to make them ade- 
quate to meet the growing needs. At 
the November election both of the 
proposed bond issues were approved 
by the voters. 

Other State Functions.—States and 
municipalities not infrequently en- 
gage in the operation of public utili- 
ties, but it seems that constitutional 

, objection may be raised to the en- 
trance of the state into such a busi- 
ness as the buying and selling of 
coal or gasoline for the purpose of 
keeping down the price. South Da- 
kota engaged in the gasoline business 
for this purpose. The White Eagle 
Refining Company sought an injunc- 
tion to restrain the state from con- 
tinuing in the business. The injunc- 
tion was granted and, in October, the 
supreme court of South Dakota held 
unconstitutional the law under which 
such participation was attempted to 
be authorized. — 

The Kansas Industrial Court has 
again received a hard blow from the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Industrial Court was established 
in 1920 for the purpose of looking 
out for the interests of the public— 
the party of the third part—in dis- 
putes between capital and labor. In 
1923 the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the Wolff Packing 
Company case, held that the Indus- 
trial Court had no power to fix the 
wages of persons employed in indus- 
try. In April, 1925, it held that the 
Industrial Court could not fix the 
hours and working conditions of em- 
ployees, nor could the state provide 
for compulsory arbitration in fixing 
of either wages or conditions of labor. 
Such a system, it was held, infringes 
the liberty of contract and rights of 
property guaranteed by the due 
process of law clause of the Four- 


Minimum wage laws have recently 
had hard sledding in the courts. In 
October, the Arizona minimum wage 
law for women was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. ; 

Two decisions of general interest 
were rendered during the year regard- 
ing the extent of the power of the 
state in maintaining and regulating 
systems of education. The legisla- 
ture of Oregon passed an act requir- 
ing children between the ages of eight 
and sixteen, with certain exceptions, 
to attend the public schools. In 
June the act was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on the ground that 
it was an unreasonable interference 
with “the liberty of parents and 
guardians to direct the upbringing of 
children under their control’ and 
would therefore deprive them of lib- 
erty without due process. (Pierce v. 
Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names, 45 Sup. Ct. Rep., 571.) The 
court recognized, however, that the 
state may regulate private schools 
and may require in them the study 
of certain subjects, such as those es- 
sential to good citizenship. The sec- 
ond decision was that in the Scopes 
ease in Tennessee, in which the state 
law prohibiting the teaching of evolu- 
tion in the public schools was upheld 
in the lower court. 

During the year the organization of 
better means for the enforcement of 
law received some attention. <A state 
police force was created in Rhode 
Island along the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania and New York forces. In 
Illinois, the general police powers of 
the state highway maintenance patrol 
were extended. The efforts of many 
of the states, however, in codperat- 
ing with the National Government 
in the enforcement of prohibition 
seemed unavailing to cope with the 
widespread violation of the national 
prohibition law. 
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By Roger H. WELLS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PoLiTics, Bryn MAwr CoLLEecEe 


During 1925, state authority was 
not materially enlarged at the ex- 
pense of local government. Finance, 
education, health, and public utilities 
continued to be important fields for 
the extension of state supervision and 
control. 

Finance.—In Ohio, the legislature 
passed four measures designed to re- 
lieve local taxing authorities from 
some of the hardships imposed by the 
Smith one per cent. tax limit law. 
(See pp. 3ff., 345 ff., 371 ff., and 422 
ff., Laws of 1925.) These measures 
sanctioned an emergency tax levy 
to pay deficiencies in operating rev- 
enues for the current fiscal year, ex- 
empted from the tax limit all taxes 
levied to meet the principal and in- 
terest of debts incurred by popular 
vote, granted to all local taxing au- 
thorities the privilege of submitting 
to the voters the question of addi- 
tional levies outside of the existing 
tax limits, and allowed cities and vil- 
lages under home rule charters to 
be entirely free from the Smith law, 
provided they incorporated within 
their charters provisions for a bud- 
get system and for some kind of tax 
limitation. On the other hand, a con- 
stitutional amendment, which for- 
bade borrowing for current expenses 
or for improvements having an esti- 
mated usefulness of less than five 
years, and which required that no 
bonds should run longer than the 
probable period of usefulness of the 
assets acquired, was defeated by the 
votets at the election of November 3, 
1925. This amendment merely sought 
to write into the constitution restric- 
tions already embodied in an existing 
debt statute. 

The drastic Indiana plan of central 
supervision of local budgets and bond 
issues found champions in New Jer- 
sey, Minnesota, and North Dakota but 
the legislatures of those states were 
unwilling to adopt that plan. 

Education—State subventions con- 
tinued to be a favorite method of 


increasing state control over local 
school systems. Thus, in Georgia, a 
recent statute (Ch. 395, Laws of 
1925), requires, as one of the prere- 
quisites to receiving state aid, that 
all local public school boards submit 
annual budgets to the state depart- 
ment of education on forms and ac- 
cording to the classification pre- 
scribed by that department. Expendi- 
tures called for in the budget must 
not exceed the estimated income as 
shown in the budget. 

Health—wWater supply and sewage 
disposal tend to pass more and more 
under central control. The Connecti- 
cut legislature created a state water 
commission (Ch. 143, Laws of 1925), 
empowered to command municipal or 
private corporations to install sys- 
tems designed to “eliminate, reduce, 
or control water pollution.” This act 
extends the authority formerly exer- 
cised by the state department of 
health. 

Legislation of Delaware in 1925 
conferred somewhat similar powers 
on the state board of health. Mich- 
igan took a further step in extend- 
ing state supervision over public 
water supplies. By an act of 1925, 
bonds for the construction of sewage 
disposal plants may be ordered to be 
issued by the state department of 
health or by the courts. 

Michigan likewise increased the 
amount of state aid to county tuber- 
culosis sanitoria and at the same time 
raised the standards necessary for 
such institutions in order to receive . 
such state aid. 

Public Utilities—A considerable 
number of states (e. g., California, 
Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, and Vermont), 
passed laws extending the control of 
state public utilities commissions over 
motor buses. So far as local’ govern- 
ments are concerned, the general ef- 
fect of these laws is to restrict the 
power of local authorities to regulate 
motor buses. 
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COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


By Roger H. WELLS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF Potirics, Bryn MAwr CoLLEcE 


Failure of Special Charters in New 
York,—County government continued 
to be the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion during 1925 but the positive 
accomplishments were few in num- 
ber. The new charters proposed for 
Westchester and Nassau Counties, 
New York, were defeated by the 
voters in the November elections. 
These charters were made possible 
by a_ constitutional amendment, 
adopted in 1921, which permitted the 
legislature, subject to local refer- 
endum, to provide special types of 
government for the two counties in 
question—counties which, on account 
of their large populations and near- 
ness to New York City, had found the 
prevailing form of county govern- 
ment particularly unsatisfactory. The 
rejected charters were framed by non- 
partisan commissions and were then 
enacted by the legislature. (Nassau 
County charter, enacted as Ch. 863, 
Laws of 1923, amended by Chs. 451, 
452, 546, Laws of 1925; Westchester 
County charter enacted as Ch. 587, 
Laws of 1925.) 

Westchester Plan.—The main fea- 
tures embodied in the Westchester 
County charter are as follows:—The 
board of supervisors as at present 
organized is continued but it no 
longer exercises administrative pow- 
ers and its legislative authority is 
somewhat restricted. An elective chief 
executive, chosen for a four year term, 
is provided in the form of a county 
president, an oflicer analogous to a 
mayor, and the administrative func- 
tions are divided among eight enumer- 
ated departments. Six of the depart- 
ment heads are appointed by the 
president without the confirmation of 
the board of supervisors and hold of- 
fice at his pleasure. The six depart- 
ments thus placed under the control 
of the president are welfare, headed 
by the commissioner of welfare who 
was formerly elected; law, headed by 
the county attorney who was formerly 
appointed by the board of super- 


visors; public works and buildings, 
engineering, weights and measures, 
and health. 

The elective offices of treasurer and 
comptroller are abolished and their 
functions are taken over by an elec- 
tive commissioner of finance. The elec- 
tive coroners are replaced by a medi- 
cal examiner appointed by the board 
of supervisors. The constitutional of- 
fices of sheriff, county clerk, district 
attorney, county judge, and surro- 
gate continue, as before, to be filled 
by election. Borrowing a leaf from 
New York city governments, a board 
of estimate is established to consist 
of the president, vice president 
(elected for four years and presiding 
over the board of supervisors), and 
commissioner of finance. 

This board prepares the budget 
from estimates presented to the 
county president and submits it to the 
board of supervisors whose only 
power over appropriations is limited 
to striking out or reducing items in 
the budget and even this power is 
denied in the case of salary items. 
The board of estimate also fixes sal- 
aries except those fixed by law, cre- 
ates or abolishes positions in all de- 
partments, controls the purchase of 
supplies and the letting of contracts, 
and has broad investigative authority. 
The Nassau County charter is similar 
in principle to that of Westchester 
but there are certain differences in 
organization which space will not per- 
mit to mention here. Though de- 
feated, these charters represent one 
of the most important attempts to 
reform county government in the east- 
ern states. 

The Butte-Silver Bow Charter was 
amended by the Montana legislature 
of 1925. This charter was the out- 
come of a constitutional amendment 
adopted in 1922 which empowered the 
legislature, subject to local referen- 
dum, to provide new forms of govern- 
ment for counties or consolidated 
cities and counties. 
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As originally drafted by Dr. A. R. 
Hatton, the National Municipal 
League’s charter consultant, the 
charter bill permitted the city of 
Butte and the county of Silver Bow 
to consolidate under a commission- 
manager type of government. In this 
form, it was passed by the legislature 
(Ch. 160, Laws of 1923), but was 
defeated when submitted to a refer- 
endum vote in 1924. The recent 
amendments (Ch. 44, Laws of 1925), 
weaken the power of the manager and 
lengthen the ballot by providing that 
the city and county attorney, the as- 
sessor, and the sheriff shall be elected 
and not appointed. The amended 
charter will again be submitted to a 
referendum if 1,500 voters so peti- 
tion. 

County - Manager Government. — 


The County-Manager system was dis- 
cussed in a number of legislatures, 
notably Missouri and Ohio, but no 
definite action resulted. In Ohio, city- 
county consolidation and county home 
rule likewise went down to defeat. 

Oregon Commission.—The Oregon 
legislature authorized (Ch. 217, Laws 
of 1925), the creation of a commis- 
sion to study and report upon the 
possible simplification of local gov- 
ernment in Multnomah County (which 
contains the City of Portland). This 
commission is to report to the gov- 
ernor by November, 1926, and also 
to the 1927 legislature. 

Utah (Ch. 25, Laws of 1925) directs 
that each county shall adopt a bud- 
get system as outlined in the act, 
but makes no provision for central 
supervision of such county budgets. 
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Elections.—A number of changes in 

rimary and election laws were ade 
in 1925. Oklahoma introduced the pref- 
erential ballot in primary elections 
(Ch. 29, Laws of 1925). Arizona 
(Ch. 75, Laws of 1925) and Vermont 
(Ch. 5, Laws of 1925) extended the 
privilege of absent-voting to persons 
kept away from the polls because of 
illness or physical disability. Utah 
(Ch. 76, Laws of 1925) provided for 
registration of voters who expect to 
be absent on the regular days of regis- 
tration. The same state also estab- 
lished a system of double election 
boards so that one board may begin 
to coynt the votes before the polls 
are closed (Ch. 34, Laws of 1925). 
Idaho (Ch. 96, Laws of 1925) intro- 
duced a system of permanent registra- 
tion. 

Direct Primary.—The status of the 
direct primary remained the same 
during 1925. At present, there are 
mandatory direct primary laws in 
thirty-nine states, and optional laws 
in six states. In the case of the for- 
mer, some or all of the candidates for 
state or local elective offices must be 
nominated as the direct primary act 


requires; while in the case of the 
latter, each political party through 
its appropriate ‘committees, may de- 
cide whether or not the direct pri- 
mary law shall be adopted and used 
by the party in nominating its can- 
didates. Connecticut, New Mexico, 
and Rhode Island are the only states 
in which nominations are made ex- 
clusively by methods other than the 
direct primary. The presidential pref- 
erence primary now exists in some 
form in twenty-two states. 

Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. 
—No changes were made in these in- 
stitutions during 1925. The statutory 
initiative and referendum at present 
exist in eighteen states,—South Da- 
kota, Utah, Oregon, Nevada, Montana, 
Oklahoma, Maine, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Arkansas, Colorado, California, 
Arizona, Nebraska, Ohio, Washing- 
ton, North Dakota, and Massachu- 
setts. (The Mississippi initiative and 
referendum provisions were declared 
yoid by the state supreme court in 
1922. For the status of the constitu- 
tional initiative, see Table III, State 
Constitutions, swpra.) Maryland and 
New Mexico have the direct popular 
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referendum but not the initiative. 
The recall is found in ten states,— 
Oregon, California, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, Washington, Michigan, 
Kansas, Louisiana, and North Da- 
kota. In Washington, Michigan, and 
Louisiana, the recall does not apply 
to judges. In Kansas, appointive as 
well as elective officers are subject to 
the recall. 

Measures Voted on in State Elec- 
tions.—The following is a brief digest 
of the measures submitted to the state 
electorates during 1925. 

Arizona.—Submitted Sept. 29. 

Constitutional amendment, amend- 
ing Art. XVIII, Sec. 8, providing for 
a more adequate system of workmen’s 
compensation. Proposed by the legis- 
lature. Adopted. 

Maine.—Submitted Sept. 14. 

Constitutional amendment, amend- 
ing Art. IX, Sec. 17, authorizing the 
issuing of bonds not to exceed three 
million dollars to be used for the pur- 
pose of building a bridge across the 
Kennebec River. Adopted, 54,107 for, 
8,228 against. 

Constitutional amendment, amend- 
ing Art. IX, Sec. 17, providing for an 
increase in the amount of state bonds 
that may be issued for the purpose 
of building state highways and inter- 


state, intrastate, and international 
bridges. Adopted, 49,821 for, 10,332 
against. 


Act incorporating Dexter P. Cooper, 
Incorporated, for the purpose of de- 
veloping and utilizing the power of 
the tides in the Bay of Fundy. (Bay 
of Fundy hydroelectric power pro}- 


ect.) Referendum ordered by legis- 
lature. Adopted, 53,547 for, 7,220 
against. 


Submitted Dee. 7. 

Act relating to standard time (for- 
bidding towns and municipalities to 
establish ‘‘daylight saving” time). 
Referendum by petition. Adopted. 

Act to define certain grades of milk 


offered for sale within the state. 
Referendum by petition. Rejected. 

New York.—Submitted Nov. 3. 

Constitutional amendment, amend- 
ing Art. VII by adding Sec. 15, au- 
thorizing creation of a debt not ex- 
ceeding ten million dollars annually 
for ten years for purpose of construct- 
ing buildings at the various state in- 
stitutions. Adopted, 960,385 for, 937,- 
990 against. 

Constitutional amendment, amend- 
ing Art. VII by adding Sec. 14, au- 
thorizing creation of a debt not ex- 
ceeding three hundred million dollars 
for purpose of eliminating railroad 
grade crossings. Adopted, 1,032,109 
for, 859,702 against. 

Constitutional amendment, amend- 
iIngweArt. \V ‘and eArts sViLEloSsecealie 
providing for administrative reorgani- 
zation and shorter ballot. (See State 
Administration, supra.) Adopted, 
1,048,087 for, 775,768 against. 

Constitutional amendment, amend- 
ing Art. VI, relating to the organiza- 
tion of the judicial system of the 
state. (See State Courts, swpra.) 
Adopted. 1,090,632 for, 711,018 against. 

Ohio.—Submitted Nov. 3. 

Constitutional amendment, amend- 
ing Art. VIII, Sec. 13, relative to the 
incurring of indebtedness by political 
subdivisions. (See Centralization of 
State Authority, supra.) Proposed 
by legislature. Rejected, 450,218 for, 
535,251 against. 

Constitutional amendment, amend’ 
ing Art. XII, See. 2, authorizing the 
legislature to tax intangible property 
without regard to the uniformity re- 
quirement of the constitution. Pro- 
posed by legislature. Rejected, 435,- 
944 for, 501,221 against. 

Constitutional amendment, amend- 
ing Art. III, Sec. 2 and Art. X, See. 
2, providing for a four-year term of 
office for elective state and county 
officials. Proposed by legislature. Re- 
jected, 325,541 for, 543,183 against. 
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THE STATES OF THE UNION 
AREA, POPULATION, RATIFICATION OR ADMISSION 


c F Population] Population | Percentage} Rank in 
State PS mee April 15, Jan. 1, of Increase}Population 

i 1910 1920 1910-1920 1920 
Delaware . | Dec. es Ao 2,370 202,322 223,003 10.2 46 
Pennsylvania Dee? (12,) VIB. 45,126 7,665,111 8,720,017 13.8 2 
New Jersey Dec. 18, 1787 8,224 2,537,167 3,155,900 24.4 10 
Georgia ......}. Jan. 2, 1788 59,265 2,609,121 2,895,832 11.0 12 
Connecticut Jan, 9, 1788 4,965 1,114,756 1,380,361 23.9 29 
Massachusetts .|feb. 6, 1788 8,266 3,366,416 3,852,356 14.4 6 
Maryland ....|/ April 28, 1788 125327 1,295,346 1,449,661 11.9 28 
South Carolina|May 23, 1788 30,989 1,515,400 1,683,724 11.1 26 
New Hampshire|June 21, 1788 9,341 430,572 443,083 2.9 41 
Virginia ...../June 26 1788 42,627 2,061,612 2,309,187 12.0 20 
New York ...|July 26, 1788 49,204 9,113,614] 10,385,227 14.0 1 
North Carolina|Nov. 21, 1789 52,426 2,206,287 2,559,123 16.0 14 
Rhode Island..|May 29, 1790 1,248 542,610 604,397 11.4 38 

Date of 
Admission 
Vermont March 4, 1791 9,564 355,956 352,428 —1.0 44 
Kentucky June 1, 1792 40,598 2,289,905 2,416,630 5.5 15 
Tennessee ....|June 1, 1796 42,022 2,184,789 2,337,885 7.0 19 
(vie sae oe Nov. 29, 1802 41,040 4,767,121 5,759,394 20.8 4 
Louisiana .....|: April 8, 1812 48,506 | 1,656,388] 1,798,509 8.6 22 
Wadiana, << .0.2 :< Dec. 11, 1816 36,354 2,700,876 2,930,390 8.5 11 
Mississippi Dec. 10, 1817 46,865 1,797,114 1,790,618 —0.4 23 
WHOIS: Fan's ns Dec. 3, 1818 56,665 5,638,591 6,485,280 15.0 3 
PAUADAIA. (yeti. Dec. 14, 1819 51,998 2,138,093 2,348,174 9.8 18 
MAING 7 ciate s+ March 15, 1820 33,040 742,371 768,014 8.5 35 
Missouri ..... Aug. 10, 1821 69,420 | 3,293,335] 3,404,055 3.4 9 
Arkansas ..../June 15, 1836 53,335 1,674,449 1,752,204 11.3 25 
Michigan Jan. 26, 1837 57,980 2,810,173 3,668,412 80.5 a 
NOTICE, ety cis: « March 3, 1845 58,666 752,619 968,470 28.7 382 
PD GRAS © eieislaie.e: © Dec. 29, 1845 265,896 3,896,542 4,663,228 19.7 5 
Nowaanneaadce Dec. 28, 1846 56,147 | 2,224,771] 2,404,021 8.1 16 
Wisconsin ....|May 29, 1848 56,066 2,333,860 2,632,067 12.8 13 
California ....|Sept. 9, 1850 158,297 2,377,549 3,426,861 44.1 8 
Minnesota ....|May 11, 1858 84,682 2,075,708 2,387,125 15.0 17 
Oregon, ..-.2- Feb. 14, 1859 96,699 672,765 783,389 16.4 34 
Kansas ...:.. Jon, 29, 1861 82,158 | 1,690,949] 1,769,257 4.6 24 
West Virginia.|June 19, 1863 24,170 1,221,119 1,463,701 19.9 OM 
Nevada ...... Oct. 31, 1864 110,690 81,875 77,407 —5.5 48 
Nebraska ....|March 1, 1867 77,520 1,192,214 1,296,372 8.7 31 
Colorado .... |Aug. , 1876 103,948 799,024 939,629 17.6 33 
North Dakota.|Nov. 2, 1889 70,837 577,056 646,872 12.1 36 
South Dakota.}Nov. 2, 1889 77,615 583,888 636,547 9.0 87 
Montana ..... ey 8, 1889 146,997 376,053 548,889 46.0 39 
Washington ov. 11, 1889 69,127 | 1,141,990} 1,356,621 18.8 30 
AANO ss ciwie July 3, 1890 83,888 325,594 431,866 32.6 2 
Wyoming July 10, 1890 97,914 145,965 194,402 38-2 47 
(Wigan h rereeteas Jan. 4, 1896 84,990 373,351 449,396 20.4 40 
Oklahoma ....|/Nov. 16, 1907 70,057 1,657,155 2,028,283 22.4 21 
New Mexico ..|Jan. 6, 1912 122,634 327,301 360,350 10.1 43 
PATIZONG. siete lose. Feb. 14, 1912 113,956 204,354 334,162 63.5 45 
Total 1 2 3,026,789 | 91,972,266] 105,710,621 14.9 


1The totals include the area and population o 
District of Columbia (437,571), Alaska (55,036), 
Panama Canal Zone (22,858), Virgin Islands (Nov. 1, 
(Dec. 31, 1918, 10,350,640), 
naval personnel abroad (117 
sessions on Jan. 1, 1920, was 117,859,495. 

On July 1, 1925, the population of the fort 


f the District of Columbia. 
Hawaii (255,912), Porto Rico (1,299,809), 


Including the 


1917, 26,051), Philippine Islands 


Guam (13,275), American Samoa (8,056 A 
,238), the total population of the United States and its pos- 


estimated by the Bureau of the Census, was 113,493,720. 
22,973,774 sq. miles land, 53,015 sq. miles water. 
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y-eight states and the District of Columbia, as 


V. STATE AND COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


STATE TAXATION, INDEBTEDNESS, REVENUES, AND EXPENDITURES 
(in thousands of dollars) 


(Bureau of the Census annual report on Financial Statistics of States. They relate to 
the fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1923, or on some prior date in 1923) 


Assessed Total Receipts Expenditures 
Valuation 
Levy 
of Property| oF the Bonded Net 
State Subject to! General} Debt |Debt (1) Non- | Govern- Non 
the General Daan Revenue on mental | Govern- 
Property Tax y Revenue | “ Gost mental 
War Cost 
Alabama ..... $ 956,689] $ 6,218}$ 12,507|$ 16,846]$ 16,724] $ 8,633)/$ 19,927) $ 5,433 
APIZONAN << (s%s-6-4 733,994 3,772 2,873 2,328 7,706 4,268 8,538 6,589 
Arkansas ..... 589,751 5,130 2,574 2,499 8,201 367 7,754 579 
California .... (2) ietare 81,389 81,462 62,111 36,292 73,921 31,173 
Colorado ..... 1,543,211 6,064 11,016 10,734 15,073 9,152 16,414 7,767 
Connecticut ..| 2,018,536 2,230 16,291 5,095} 23,639 4,838) 21,172 6,298 
Delaware. .... 228,851 572 7,694 6,635 6,527 2,181 7,386 815 
EV OLIGa Mayers scale 445,103 5,118 1,266 1,065) 12,097 3,392] «12,729 2,017 
Georgia ......| 1,190,920 5,954| 5,294 6,900] 18,905 7,147| 17,765 7,578 
dahOgnt:. eetie's 481,479 2,319 5,826 5,304 6,799 6,296 6,351 6,288 
TULIN GEST er atest 4,000,497] 18,002] 23,158] 24,756] 53,440] 20,873) 66,974 8,084 
Indiana ..,...| 5,281,804 15,845 1,205 1,545} 30,943 9,677] 29,621 9,714 
TOWaAW ew covert ere 1,766,329 12,523 11,797 11,715 32,000 26,014) 42,737 11,4390 
Kansas: ...22.-) (8,007,172 5,948 ue are 13,291 14,779] 13,262 14,086 
Kentucky ....| 2,448,453 8,883 51 25005|5 220271 8,751) 19,338 8,024 
Louisiana ....] 1,600,657 8,403] 12,166] 14,146} 19,282 17,553} 21,228) 17,531 
Mainey S-na-e 672,767 5,042] 12,414] 18,755) 14,161 2,736] 14,783 1,867 
Maryland ....! 1,782,212 4,914] 34,247 23,098} 20,026 16,765) 22,231 15,054 
Massachusetts .| 5,971,195] 12,000] 126,396] 72,523] 52,019 55,190] 44,895] 66,940 
Michigan ....| 5,929,615 25,880] 63,550 65,655 57,072 52,014) 62,079 42,081 
Minnesota ....] 2,353,527 8,371) 17,854 19,220} 41,848 9,375] 48,012 11,249 
Mississippi ... 702,338 5,618 9,603] 16,961] 10,784 9,606) 12,324 6,853 
Missouri ..... 4,591,215 4,591) 28,523] 32,094] 30,238] 14,412] 41,455] 11,945 
Montana 7.< 0... 465,200 2,202 4,130 3,811 6,965 18,307 9,872 15,888 
Nebraska ....] 3,202,705 7,426 Pach Aida, 13,615 §,218 TANT TA: 7,041 
INGWECE Shad on 199,053 1,380 1,249 1,629 4,172 1,436 4,118 1,635 
New Hampshire 624,223 2,331 980| 13,755 6,334 1,880 5,612 2,269 
New Jersey ..] 4,385,064] 26,609] 24,100] 22,145) 48,633] 18,056] 49,095] 13,522 
New Mexico... 313,065 1,498 4,035 3,947 5,642 3,231 5,822 4,165 
New York...../15,390,398] 21,457] 264,244] 181,799] 144,018] 43,981] 142,430] 53,123 
North Carolina (2) «+--+! 53,968] 54,093] 22,158] 81,989] 43,401 50,430 
North Dakota.| 1,308,315 4,762] 13,592 3,871] 16,067| 32,068] 18,334 23,907 
OlWiOMeactecekters 10,918,868 8,274) 23,751] 29,108] 56,279] 38,122] 48,328] 45,191 
Oklahoma ....} 1,671,753 835 4,232 3,217] 18,029 13,589] 18,935 14,581 
Orevonie cents 1,009,499 8,835] 59,084 40,876] 17,485| 23,873) 20,523] 16,720 
Pennsylvania (2 aislon 50,867 48,344] 92,869 19,386] 88,673 25,324 
Rhode Island. .] 1,089,921 1,307 12s i ltsyy 9,715 6,870 AES S i 7,407 990 


South Carolina] 424,015] 2,600] 5,324 5,189] 9,909] 11,762| 8.623] 12,639 
South Dakota.| 1,977,127] 3,685] 57,470] 14,522] 11,996] 12,319] 13.417| 13,835 


Tennessee ....| 1,730,828] 6,230] 14,738] 17,263] 16,304 4,926] 14,485| 5,259 
Texas .......| 3,469,386| 26,020] 4,457 4,466] 48,190] 12,305! 48,451] 10,826 
Uitahwen.. eee 646,710 4,843] 9.910 8,710} 9,149] 4,545| 8,744 5,035 
Vermont ..... 307,250 2,049] 9.051 2,049] 5,690 3401 5,624 480 
Virginia ..... 1,908,082 6,886] 20,096] 20,007] 27,835) 11,288] 28.475] 12,183 
Washington ..} 1,126,367} 15,249] 11,500] 10,553] 29,471] 13,673] 25,034] 13.275 
West Virginia.| 2,092,556 3,107] 28,404] 26,773] 14,380] 33,109] 19,5711 29,700 
Wisconsin ....] 5,131,618] 15,854] 2,063 841] 34,187 6,906] 31,873 8,362 
Wyoming ....| 437,329 1,661] 3,397 3,364| 5,936 6,974] 5,800 5,994 


(1) Net debt as funded and floating debt less sinking fund assets, 
(2) General property not assessed for state purposes. 
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State or Territory Governor Capital Learn Term Expires | Salary 
Maine ..... eee R. O. Brewster Augusta 2 January, 1927 | $ 5,000 
New Hampshire...|J. G. Winant Concord 2 January, 1927 3,000 
Wemmont) 5... = F. S. Billings Montpelier 2 January, 1927 3,000 
Massachusetts ....]A. 7. Fuller Boston 2 January, 1927 10,000 
Rhode Island ....]A. J. Pothier Providence 2 January, 1927 8,000 * 
Connecticut ..... J. H. Trumbull Hartford 2 January, 1927 5,000 
New DY Ork ass. «|Z 4, E. Smith Albany 9 January, 1927 | $10,000 
New Jersey ..-+.. G. S. Silzer Trenton 3 January, 1926 10,000 
Pennsylvania ....|Gifford Pinchot Harrisburg 4 January, 1927 18,000 
PICAWALO we oc os bin R. P. Robinson Dover 4 January, 1929 | $ 4,000 
Maryland ........ A. C. Ritchie Annapolis 4 January, 1927 4,500 
Velie Se ocr E. L. Trinkle Richmond 4 January, 1926 5,000 
West Virginia ....|H. M. Gore Charleston 4 March, 1929 10,000 
North Carolina ..|A. W. McLean Raleigh 4 January, 1929 6,500 
South Carolina ..|T. G. McLeod Columbia 4 January, 1929 7,500 
Core Eo ooaomne C. M. Walker Atlanta 2 June, 1927 7,500 
WIGFIGR. cots s o-0.¢ «ils J. W. Martin Tallahassee 4 January, 1929 6,000 
Kentucky ......- W. J. Fields Frankfort 4 December, 1927} $ 6,500 
Tennessee .....-. Austin Peay Nashville 2 January, 1927 4,000 
Alabama ......-- W. W. Brandon Montgomery 4 January, 1927 7,500 
Mississippi ...... H, L. Whitfield Jackson 4 January, 1928 7,500 
Arkansas .....-.- T. J. Terral Little Rock 2 January, 1927 4,000 
Louisiana ......- H. J. Fuqua Baton Rouge 4 May, 1928 7,500 
INEXASS Tarateis\e'alee nlp Mrs. M. A. Ferguson |Austin 2 January, 1927 4,000 
Oklahoma --2--|M. E. Trapp Oklahoma City 4 January, 1927 4,500 
OIGle Maries cies [A. iV. Donahey Columbus 4 January, 1927 | $10,000 
Indiana .........|E£d. Jackson Indianapolis 4 January, 1929 8,000 
Tilinois ........-|Len Small Springfield 4 January, 1929 12,000 
Michigan ......../A J. Groesbeck Lansing 2 January, 1927 5,000 
Wisconsin .......|J. J. Blaine Madison 2 January, 1927 5,000 
Minnesota .....-.|Th. Christianson St. Paul 2 January, 1927 7,000 
Towa ..........-|John Hammill Des Moines 2 January, 1927 6,200 
Missouri ........|S. A. Baker Jefferson City 4 January, 1929 5,000 
Kansas .........|B. S. Paulen Topeka 2 January, 1927 5,000 
Nebraska .......-.|Adam McMullen Lincoln 2 January, 1927 7,500 
North Dakota ....]A. G. Sorlie Bismarck 2 January, 1927 5,000 
South Dakota.....|Carl Gunderson Pierre 2 January, 1927 3,000 
Montana ........|J. E. Erickson Helena 4 January, 1929 | $ 7,500 
WGAHO) gee ee shel «1 Cc. C. Moore Boise 2 January, 1927 5,000 
Wyoming ..... ..|Mrs. Nellie T. Ross Cheyenne 4 January, 1927 6,000 
Colorado ...ecees C. J. Morley Denver 2 January, 1927 5,000 
New Mexico .....|A. T. Hannett Santa Fé 2, January, 1927 5,000 
AVIZONA) esis sic. e's G. W. P. Hunt Phoenix 2 January, 1927 6,500 
(tae) .ieiales cites | Geely ern Salt Lake City 4 January, 1929 6,000 
Nevada Meese stds CO. Scrugham Carson City 4 January, 1927 7,000 
California .......|F7. W. Richardson Sacramento 4 January, 1927 10,000 
ATES OM eierelete cteisielel| Wie Me. Pierce Salem 4 January, 1927 7,500 
Washington ..... R. H. Hartley Olympia 4 January, 1929 6,000 
PA ASK AN te sretsheyeya s\ere G. A, Parks Juneau uy June, 1929 | $ 7,000 
Hawaii ..2--s-1W. BR. Farrington Honolulu 4 June, 1929 10,000 
Porto Rico ......|H. M. Towner San Juan Inder. 10,000 
Indef. 18,000 


Philippine Islands.|General Leonard Wood|Manila 
See ee 
Democrats in Roman; Republicans in Italics. 
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Vv. STATE AND COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
STATE JUDICIARY 


Highest State Court 


Length 
State 
Name of No. of of 

Court Judges | Term How Chosen Baars 
(years) ' 
MATING cine ue Supreme Judicial Court 8 7 |Gov. and Council $ 5,000 
New Hampshire|Supreme Judicial Court 5 (a) Goy. and Council 6,000 
Vermont ..... Supreme Court 5 Legislature oe 
Massachusetts .J|Supreme Judicial Court if (b) |Gov. and Council Cae 
Rhode Island..|Supreme Court 5 (c) | Legislature poe 
Connecticut ..|Supreme Court of Errors 7 8 |Gov. and Legislature ree 
New York.....|Court of Appeals 7 14 |Elected pe 
New Jersey ../Court of Errors and Appeals} 16 7 |Gov. and Senate see 
Pennsylvania ./Supreme Court 7 21 |Elected 18,000 
17,500 
Delaware .....|Supreme Court 6 12 |Gov. and Senate uae 
Maryland ....]/Court of Appeals 8 15 |Elected by Districts 8,500 
Vino idat sents lots Supreme Court of Appeals 5 12 |Legislature ae 
West Virginia.|Supreme Court of Appeals 5 12 |Elected 8,000 
North Carolina|Supreme Court 5 8 |Elected 4,000 
South Carolina]Supreme Court 5 10 |Legislature 3,900 
Georgia Supreme Court 6 6 |Elected 7,000 
Florida Supreme Court 5 6 |Elected 6,600 
Kentucky ..../Court of Appeals 7 8 j|Elected by Districts | $ 5,000 
Tennessee ....{/Supreme Court 5 8 |Elected 5,750 
Alabama ....|Supreme Court the 6 |Elected 6,500 
Mississippi ...|Supreme Court 6 8 |Elected by Districts 6,500 
Arkansas ..../Supreme Court 5 8 |Elected 4,000 
Louisiana ....]/Supreme Court 7 14 |Elected 8,000 
TEXAS Picross Supreme Court 3 6 |Elected 6.500 
Oklahoma ...]}Supreme Court 9 6 |Elected 6,000 
Oh1OI Meroe Supreme Court tf 6 |Elected $ 9,000 
7,833 
Indiana. 2... Supreme Court i) 6 |Elected 7,500 
TiMors sce Supreme Court 7 9 |Elected by Districts 15,000 
Michigan ....]Supreme Court 8 8 Elected 19,000 
Wisconsin .../Supreme Court i 10 |Elected 9,000 
8,500 
Minnesota ....]Supreme Court 5 6 {Elected 7,500 
7,090 
VOWS) seaaecetavece Supreme Court C4 6 {Elected 6,000 
Missouri “%.s:..0% Supreme Court 7 10 |Elected 7,500 
Kangag: eatecter Supreme Court 7 6 |Elected 6,000 
Nebraska ..../Supreme Court 7 6 |Elected 7,500 
South Dakota.|Supreme Court 5 6 |Elected 3,000 
North Dakota.|Supreme Court 5 6 |Elected §,500 
Montana ..... Supreme Court 3 6 |Elected $ 6,000 
VASO Peierssacs ..|Supreme Court 5 6 {Elected 5,000 
Wyoming ,....|Supreme Court 3 8 |Elected 5,000 
Colorado ..... Supreme Court Ye 10 |Elected 5,000 
New Mexico... Supreme Court 3 8 |Elected 6,900 
ATIZODA, wiewsae Supreme Court 3 6 |Elected 5,900 
Nita ae retgerensre.6 Supreme Court 3 6 |Elected 5,000 
Nevada ataterens Supreme Court 3 6 |Elected 6,000 
California ....j/Supreme Court ig 12 |Elected 8,000 
Oregon! Wractene Supreme Court if 6 {Elected 5,250 
Washington ..|Supreme Court 9 6 |Elected 6,000 


a Se ee 


(a) Until 70 years of age. (b) During good behavior. (c) Until removed by the 
legislature. 
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STATE JUDICIARY (continued) 


Other State Courts 
State ee eee 
Name of No. of No. of | Term 
Court Dists. | Judges} (years) How Chosen 
Maine .......|Nisi Prius ae Ae Tl, abet Wicocoosonecdcund 
‘ _ {Superior Courts in 2 counties te 4 7 |Gov. and Council S 
New Hampshire]Superior Court 10 5 (a) |Gov. and Council 
Vermont ..... County Courts 14 6 2 |Legislature 
Massachusetts .|Superior Court a 30 (b) |Gov. and Council 
Rhode Island. .|Superior Court Ce i (c) |Legislature 
District Courts We 13 3  |Legislature 
Connecticut ..|Superior Court 8 15 8 |Gov. and Legis. 
Courts of Common Pleas in 5 
counties 5 8 4 |Gov. and Legis. 
New York ...-.{Appellate Division 4 25 Ho Isao odaeoecodogtmos 
Supreme Court 9 111 14 |Elected 
County Courts te 50 6 |Elected 
New Jersey...|Chancery Court in 11 7 |Goy. and Senate 
Supreme Court 9 9 7 |Goy. and Senate 
Circuit Court 6 10 7 |Gov. and Senate 
District Courts 31 31 5 |Gov. and Senate 
Pennsylvania .|Superior Court 5 7 10 |Elected 
Courts of Common Pleas aes ric) 10 |Elected 
Delaware ....|Chancellor #6 an 12 |Goy. and Senate 
Maryland ....|Circuit Courts 8 23 15 |Elected 
Virginia ....- Circuit Courts 33 33 8 |Legislature 
West Virginia.|Circuit Courts 23 24 8 |Elected 
North Carolina Superior Court 20 20 8 |Elected 
South Carolina|Circuit Courts * 14 14 8 |Legislature 
Georgia ......|Court of Appeals 3 6 6 |Elected 
Superior Court 33 38 4 |Elected 
Florida ......|Circuit Courts 18 18 4 |Gov. and Senate 
County Courts Ad 50 4 |Elected 
ete Se ee ee 
Kentucky ....|Circuit Courts 36 43 6 |Elected 
Tennessee ...-|Court of Civil Appeals 5 23 8 |Elected 
Chancery Court 13 15 8 |Elected 
Circuit Courts 19 24 8 |Elected 
Criminal Court 8 8 8 |Elected 
Alabama .....|Court of Appeals a 3 6 |Elected 
Circuit Courts 21 35 6 |Elected 
Mississippi ...|Chancery Courts 10 10 4 |Elected 
Circuit Courts 17 ale 4 |Elected 
Arkansas ....-|Chancery Courts 12 12 6 |Elected 
Circuit Courts 18 21 4 |Elected 
Louisiana ....|Circuit Courts of Appeals 4 9 8 |Elected 
District Courts 25 29 4 |Elected 
Texas ......-|Court of Criminal Appeal aes 3 6 |Elected 
Courts ¢f Civil Appeals 10 30 6 |Elected 
District Courts ai Oo 4 |Elected 
Oklahoma ....|Criminal Court of Appeals 3 3 6 , |Elected 
District Courts 29 44 4  |Elected 
Ohio .......-|Courts of Appeal 9 AE 6 |Elected 
Courts of Common Pleas a an 6 |Elected 
Indiana ......|Appellate Courts 2 6 4 |Elected 
Circuit Courts 71 71 6 {Elected 
Superior Courts in 11 counties oe 19 4 |Elected 
Illinois .....-|Courts of Appeal 4 15 .- |Elected 
Circuit Courts 18 fa 6 |Elected 
County Courts as ate 4 |Flected 
Michigan ....|Circuit Courts 40 61 6 |Elected 
Wisconsin ....|Circuit Courts 20 25 6 |Elected 
Minnesota ....|District Courts 19 57 6 |Elected 
Jowa .....-..|District Courts 21 64 4 |Elected 
Missouri ....-|Courts of Appeal 3 9 12 |Elected 
Circuit Courts 38 67 6 |Elected 
Kansas ..-...-|District Courts 39 45 4 |Elected 
Nebraska ...|District Courts 18 34 4 |Elected 
South Dakota. .|Circuit Courts 18 18 4 |Elected 
North Dakota. District Courts 15 15 4 {Elected 


(a) Until 70 years of age. 
legislature. 


(b) During good behavior. 
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(c) Until removed by the 
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STATE JUDICIARY (continued) 


Ee eee 


Other State Courts 


State : 
Name of No. of | No. of | Term 
Court Dists. | Judges | (years) How Chosen 

pas a a ae a ae | ple ain i | (aston este) |g ae 
Montana ..... District Courts 18 27 4 |Elected 
Idaho .......|District Courts 11 16 4 |Elected 
Wyoming ....|District Courts «9 ii 6 |Elected 
Colorado .....|District Courts 14 25 6 |Elected 

County Courts 36 eis 4 |Elected 
New Mexico...|District Courts ; 9 9 6 |Elected 
Arizona ......{Superior Courts 14 18 4 |Elected 
Utah ......../District Courts 7 15 4 |Elected 
Nevada ....../District Courts 10 abs 4 |Elected 
California ..../Courts of Appeal 3 9 12 |Elected 

Superior Courts 58 103 4 |Elected 
Oregon ....../Oircuit Courts 20 26 6 |Elected 
Washington ../Superior Courts 39 59 4 |Elected 


UE re © | ee 


COUNTY OFFICERS 


a 
vo 
E 2] |2 plete 
Z § » |= "elé]_|2lslslSlsl3l. 
ce) Q A bo | a 5 = hae ATS St eee OS ee 
State a | 38 | 3/3] x sfel2zlslsleizlslsicieg 
5 AS |45]/P]48 CSS | ope aye ee S 
Y nM $5 ea Ss | 
3 | BS [Bel glel ei clsleiglelelelelel ets 
Q an a Oo ra} ot SS “4 f=] S Ss a a » = 
3 BS (Sie) ef) 8/8) 2) 81s) 2] 2] 2] 2/8] els 
A O4 |OJalalalololelsle COl(Ol/OlOlalaly 
Maine Stern is 16 3 E/E|E/A|/E/E|x]/B E 
New Hampshire] 10 3 AJE;/E/JA/AIE/x|/E/alEIB Bi} A.) A 
Vermontie... .. 14 x 4 Pet [ie P9| ir OP et Dy AJA;A/E|/A A 4 
Massachusetts .| 14 3 A/D/|E|x/E/EIx|/8 E 
Rhode Island..] 5 None A A 
Connecticut ..| 8 3A s|d/A]E/A]A A A A 
New York 62 Var |e! EB] BR) ee larg {lee ian | ania 
New Jersey 21 Var, {A} AIA! EBEIE] x EMeSolel AJA}Aj]s ] A 
Pennsylvania 67 3 E| EE) EB) Bee AE) EE | BB | By is A 
Delaware ....| 3 3-7 "E ell ely Steet as Aloe A 
Maryland 24 3-7 E/E} E/A/E/E/Alx| atal ele a A AC 
VArsinianee waa. ee ) 3-8 BED RA | E| x E/A/;SAIA|A 
23(a 
West Virginia.| 55 3 E;} E/A/ E E E BeBe Ar) oA 
North Carolina]100 3-5 D| EJ/E/] &E x [sb BY || AS Awa meas 
South Carolina] 46 Via E/D)/ E/E] 2 Se | een E E A 
GOr8E Sadar 161 3-5 IsE|] E/D| E/E|E E/E A|E]JE]E|]s/]A 
Wlowida ease eee 61 5 E|x|]D|& E E} EH} E A 
Kentucky 120 3-8 (/ EB] x) Ets lel By lant eal om) wollen pee 
Tennessee 95 3 1) > | EB NIA IN ler) Xx Ba xis | BA a A 
Alabama ..... 67 27 |x| EI DI ERIEIE x E|E/A/]E A 
Mississippi 82 5 E|E/JE|]E E.| BE) BE} ELA] A 
Louisiana 64(b)] Var. E|E/E/]E E| x Bre [ean PAG ew A 
ROXAS iestersterees | 24 3 E|/x|E|E&E E E| x BH) Be BA A 
Oklahoma .. 77 38 Bo easel aa E| x E|/E|/E|] EE] x/A 
Arkansas 75 Var. |E|/x|DIEIBIE El] x E;|/E;|/E|]A 
Missourr 2... 114 3 E|E|E/E]|E Bes css |b | Baek lee A 


E, an elective county office. 


counties, 


(a) Cities, 


x, duties performed 
larger than a county. 
number varies in differe 


(b) Parishes. 


A, an appointive county office. 
by some other officer. 
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D 
d, elected or appointed for dist 
nt counties, 


8, a county office in some 
, elected or appointed for district 
rict smaller than a county. 


Var., 


STATE AND COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


COUNTY OFFICERS (Continued) 


a CD 
5 s +s 
a n as a S S| h 
g She) ole eel 18) s1e) et gie 
o£ ar ao | & Ss/a/¥)aQ apa] (ees tal| faze face (econ et tng fas) 
State 5 oH |S|/S| Olas |S net eG BE TS sh eS 
Oo 5 ie) ° —| 1S = n H = Se = 
8 a "a fe = Aoi (Pr ER I nIisiajelale1e = 
oH rH » a. ° » KS zs) 
S | Es (el S/S/8] slalZl el Slelelelelelels 
3 als Sle}1o]/ 81/8] a bo Ss ies les salle) en es 
z2 | 04 [SIZElelSlSlselsSlels([Sis|Slalala 
OHION cots. 88 3 E}E/E|E;/E/E E E,]A/E 
Peniava Ve. ss 3s 92 8, .6Ce) 1 S| gal By | EIE/]E 5 y i AIA 
Ut ees 102 Var. |E | s|EH| ELE] E eo x se | |e Bel 
Michigan ....| 83 Var. BH) E | EH) EY x E | EE] s E|E/E|A 
Wisconsin ....] 71 Var) Bel Ba Ee) B TH PF NS 28 SOE OL SLD IN ALIN 
Minnesota ....| 87 5-7 E|/E|E|E]|E&£E x]E/E]|A|£]| E|£ A 
Iowa ..--+.-- 99 3-7 E|}/E/E|]E£ x] E/E E/ A/A|]A 
Kearnsas! Ve is 105 3 E|E/;/E|] E/E] E E|E|A E| E/E} Aj A 
Nebraska ....] 93 Var. |B jx |B) EE] E E!/s E| E] EJ E 
South Dakota.} 69 1-5 |E|x|/E|]E|E|E&E x|E] BE} s]|E] EJE A 
North Dakota.} 53 3-5 |E| EJ|E| E/E] E£ x Pellets’ BUEL Ss A 
Montana ..... 54 3 E| E/E] E E/E|E/E] B/ E/E A 
Idaho ....... 44 3 E/E| E/E] E x |x|x|H]E] E/E 
Wyoming ....| 21 3 x |E| E/E] s E/ x E|E;E|£ A 
Colorado ..... 64 8-5 |E|x|D|E|E/x E/|x E| E| EJ/E|]x]x 
New Mexico...| 31 3 E/D|]E|] x|x|E|E/]«x E| E| E|£ x 
ATIZONA 60:5 2% 14 3 E|E/;/E|E|E]£ s|E E| E| E/E A 
Pah rao oa, 29 3 E|E£E x E/E|s|E]E| E/E 
Nevada: Ws 2+) es, 3 <x | Bo} Bx |x E|E|E|E] E] E/E 
California(e) .| 58 3-5 |E|/x/E|E/E|]A E|s|E/E] E[ E/® sA 
Oregon ...++. 36 3 xi D/;ELE |x E|s| ELE] E] E/E A 
Washington ..| 39 3 x|/E|]E;/F]x E|x|E|E|Ej E/;/& A 


Se ee ee ee 


E, an elective county office. A, an appointive county office. s, a county office in some 
counties. x, duties performed by some other officer. D, elected or appointed for district 
larger than a county. Var., number varies in different counties. 

(c) 3 county commissioners; 7 members in the county councils. (e) In Los Angeles 
County, the most populous county in California, the “short ballot’? has been adopted. The 
only county officers elected by popular vote are the board of supervisors, auditor, district 
attorney, and assessor. All others are appointed by the board of supervisors. 


SELECT REFERENCES TO STATE AND COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


By Rocrer H. WELLS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PoLitics, BryN Mawr COLLEGE 


STATE ADMINISTRATION Conover, Milton.—‘Merit Systems of 
Civil Service in the States.” Am. 
Buck, A. E.—“Recent Steps Toward| Pol. Sci. Rev., vol. 19, pp. 544-560, 
Administrative Consolidation in| Aug., 1925. A résumé of the his- 
State Governments.” Nat. Munic.| tory and present status of state 
Rev., vol. 14, pp. 672-680, Nov., civil service reform. 
1925. Summarizes the progress of | Erse, C. H—‘“The Executive Depart- 
administrative reorganization and| ment of Government as Provided by 
budget reform from Aug., 1924, to| the Constitution of Iowa.” Iowa 
Nov., 1925. Jour. of Hist. and Pol., vol. 23, pp. 
Conover, Milton.—‘Centralized Pur- 406-474, July, 1925. 
chasing Agencies in State and Local | Faust, M. L.—The Custody of State 
Governments.” Am. Pol. Sci. Rev.,| Funds. N. Y., 1925, p. 176. A 
vol. 19, pp. 73-82, Feb., 1925. De-| monograph of the National Insti- 
scribes the development and pres-| tute of Public Administration. The 


ent status of centralized purchas-| first part of the study is a general 
ing. discussion of treasury administra- 
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tion in state governments; the sec- 
ond part is a detailed examination 
of the depository systems of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. A di- 
gest of state laws on the custody 
of funds is included among the 
appendices. 

Financial Statistics of States, 1923. 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, Wash., 
1925. 

Pottock, J. K.—‘“‘Four Years Under 
the Ohio Reorganization Code.” 
Nat. Munic. Rev., vol. 14, pp. 554- 
564, Sept., 1925. An examination 
of the results of administrative re- 
organization in Ohio. 

Smiryu, Bruce.—The State Police: Or- 
ganization and Administration. N. 
Y., 1925, p. 281. A comprehensive 
study of the state police forces of 
ten American states and also of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice. A monograph of the National 
Institute of Public Administration. 

Stewart, F. M.—“The Reorganiza- 
tion of State Administration in 
Texas.” Austin, 1925, p. 129. Uni- 
versity of Texas Bulletin No. 2507. 
Deals primarily with Texas but 
summarizes the principles and re- 
sults of administrative reorganiza- 
tion in other states and includes a 
general bibliography. 


STATE IMPEACHMENTS AND 
PROSECUTIONS 


Faust, M. L.—Op. cit., pp. 145-150. 
Discusses the case of Governor Len 
Small of Illinois. 

Stroruer, French—The Governors 
Ferguson of Texas.” World’s Work, 
vol. 50, pp. 489-497, Sept., 1925. 
Discusses the impeachment of Gov- 
ernor Ferguson in 1917 and the 
election of his wife as governor in 
1924. 

Van Hecxe, M. T.—“Impeachment of 
Governor at Special Session.” Wis. 
Law Rev., vol. 3, pp. 155-169, April, 
1925. Discusses the constitutional 
aspects of the question with special 
reference to the Ferguson and Wal- 
ton cases. 


STATE LEGISLATURES 


Boots, R. S.—‘Governors’ Messages.” 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., vol. 19, pp. 309- 


324, May, 1925. A summary of the 
recommendations of the several gov- 
ernors to the 1925 legislatures. 

Epson, A. W., and Harpy, R. C.— 
“The New Hampshire Legislature: - 
Session of 1925.” Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., vol. 19, pp. 773-784, Nov., 
1925. A discussion of the person- 
nel, organization, procedure, and 
legislative output of the 1925 legis- 
lature. 

Erse, C. H.—“The Legislative De- 
partment as Provided by the Consti- 
tution of Iowa.” Iowa Jour. Hist. 
and Pol., vol. 23, pp. 217-303, April, 
1925. : 

Rice, S. A~—“The Behavior of Legis- 
lative Groups: A Method of Meas- 
urement.” Pol. Sci. Quar., vol. 40, 
pp. 60-72, March, 1925. A politico- 
statistical study of the New York 
State Assembly of 1921 and of the 
Senate of the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
based on the roll-call votes on vari-, 
ous bills. 

Witcox, E. V.—“The Overproduction 
of Laws.” Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, vol. 33, pp. 386-393, 
March, 1925. Some statistics as to 
the legislative output of Congress 
and the state legislatures. 


STATE COURTS AND CASES 


CusHMAN, R. E.—“Judicial Decisions 
on Public Law.” Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., vol. 19, pp. 565-581, Aug., 
1925. A review of the more impor- 
tant recent decisions of state courts. 

Erbe, C. H.—“The Judicial Depart- 
ment of Government as Provided 
by the Constitution of Iowa.” Iowa 
Jour. Hist. and Pol., vol. 23, pp. 
406-474, July, 1925. 

KavanacH, M. A—“Tmprovement of 
Administration of Criminal Justice 
by Exercise of Judicial Power.” 
Am. Bar Assn. Jour., vol. 11, pp. 
217-223; April, 1925. 

Miuton, G. F.—‘Can Minds Be Closed 
by Statute?” World’s Work, vol. 
50, pp. 323-328, July, 1925. An 
article on the background of Ten- 
nessee’s evolution trial. 

Owen, R. D.—“The Significance of 
the Scopes’ Trial.’ Current His- 
tory, vol. 22, pp. 875-883, Sept., - 
1925. Discusses the issues and 
personalities of the Dayton trial. 
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CENTRALIZATION OF STATE 


AUTHORITY 
Bassett, W. A.—‘State Supervision 
Over Public Water Supplies in 


Michigan.” Nat. Munic. Rev., vol. 
14, pp. 115-116, Feb., 1925. 

Bennett, E. L.—“Ohio By-Passes the 
Smith Law.” Nat. Munic. Rev., vol. 
14, pp. 480-482, Aug., 1925. A dis- 
cussion of the efforts of the 1925 
Ohio legislature to relieve local gov- 
ernments from the hardships of the 
Smith tax limit law without for- 
mally repudiating the policy of tax 
limitation. : 

Kinpatrick, Wylie—‘State Supervi- 
sion of Municipal Finance in New 
Jersey.” Nat. Munic. Rev., vol. 14, 
pp- 490-501, Aug., 1925. An anal- 
ysis of the system administered by 
the New Jersey Department of Mu- 
nicipal Accounts. 

Report of Special Joint Committee of 
the New York Legislature on Taxa- 
tion and Retrenchment. Legislative 
Document No. 97, 1925. Deals, 
among other things, with state sub- 
ventions to local governments for 
education and highways. 

ZoERCHER, Philip. — “The Indiana 
Scheme of Central Supervision of 
Local Expenditures.” Nat. Munic. 
Rev., vol. 14, pp. 90-95, Feb., 1925. 
A defense of the Indiana plan by a 
member of the Indiana State Board 
of Tax Commissioners. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


Cuitps, R. S—The County Manager 
Plan. National Municipal League 
pamphlet, 1925, pp. 11. An ex- 
planation of the plan and a review 
of the efforts to adopt it. 

, “Westchester County Plans a 
New Government.” Nat. Munic. 
Rev., vol. 14, pp. 349-353, June, 
1925. A discussion of the proposed 
plan. 

Quick, Herbert—A New Kind of 
County Government. National Mu- 
nicipal League pamphlet, 1925, p. 
12. Excerpts from articles which 
appear originally in the Country 
Gentleman. 

SHAMBAUGH, B. F., Ed—County Gov- 
ernment and Administration wm 
Iowa. Iowa City, 1925, p. 716. Pub- 


lished by the State Historical So- 
ciety as vol. 4 of the Applied His- 
tory Series. The book is based on 
a detailed study of the statutes, 
judicial decisions, reports of state 
officers, and other works. 

The National Municipal Review has 
been publishing a series of articles 
on county government in particular 
states, four of which appeared in 
vol. 14, 1925. See pp. 140-144 for 
Oklahoma; pp. 96-103 for North 
Carolina; pp. 240-246 for Virginia ; 
and pp. 680-686 for Missouri. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


ArNnEeson, B. A.—‘‘Non-Voting in a 
Typical Ohio Community.” Am. Pol. 
Sct. Rev., vol. 19, pp. 816-825, Nov., 
1925. A study of the city of Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Bartu, H. A.— ‘Oklahoma Adopts 
Preferential Voting in the Pri- 
mary.” Nat. Munic. Rev., vol. 14, 
pp- 410-413, July, 1925. 

Harris, J. P.—“Registration for Vot- 
ing in Milwaukee.” Nat. Munic. 
Rev., vol. 14, pp. 603-609, Oct., 1925. 
An analysis of Milwaukee’s system 
of permanent registration. 

Hovucuton, N. D.—*The Initiative and 
Referendum in Missouri.” Missouri 
Hist. Rev., vol. 19, pp. 268-299, Jan., 
1925. 

Macmanon, A. W.—‘State and Local 
Affairs.” Pol. Sct. Quar. Supple- 
ment, pp. 79-99, March, 1925. Con- 
tains a complete table of the con- 
stitutional amendments, referred 
measures, and measures proposed 
by initiative petition which were 
submitted to popular vote in the 
states during 1924, together with 
the affirmative and negative vote 
on each proposition. 

McCarruy, Lucile——‘Counting Votes 
Before the Polls Are Closed.” Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., vol. 19, pp. 784-788, 
Noy., 1925. An analysis of state 
legislation providing for double 
election boards. 

ZUKERMAN, T. D.—The Voting Ma- 
chine. Pamphlet, Political Research 
Bureau of the Republican County 
Committee of New York, 1925, p. 
80. A report on the history, use, 
and advantages of mechanical means 
of casting and counting ballots. 
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DIVISION VI 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


EXPANSION OF CITIES 


By RosBert T, CRANE 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


City growth is a subject which can- 
not be handled in precise terms for 
a given year. Annual statistics in 
this field are largely lacking, are for 
the most part merely estimates, often 
do not coincide with the calendar 
year, and are usually available only 
long after its close. Owing to this 
lack of statistical data, any generali- 
zation on municipal expansion in 
1925 will probably apply as well to 
other years near that date. 

Estimates of Population—Popula- 
tion figures issued by the Bureau of 
the Census as of July 1 each year 
for individual cities are avowedly es- 
timates. They are calculated me- 
chanically by adding each year one- 
tenth of the increase during the 
preceding census decade except for ad- 
ditions allowed to cities that have 
annexed territory. From 1910 to 1920, 
the rate of increase of the total city 
population of the United States was 
on the average 2.5 per cent. yearly. 
When the Bureau sees reason to be- 
lieve that the figures resulting from 
application to a particular city of 
its last decennial rate are materially 
inaccurate, they are omitted. When 
the results of a local census are avail- 
able, these are substituted by the 
Bureau. As a rule, the estimates 
are conservative, since growth has 
shown constant if slight acceleration. 

Effect of Immigration Laws.—How 
far the restriction of immigration 
into the United States is affecting the 
growth of cities must remain prob- 
lematical until the actual count of 
population in 1930. The present wave 
of immigration from Mexico and 


from Canada would indicate that the 
restriction on other countries has 
niade itself strongly felt in 1925; yet 
in view of the large proportion of 
growth normally accruing through 
birth within the cities and through 
migration from rural districts, which 
rests upon fundamental causes in- 
volved in the modern industrial sys- 
tem and exerting a very constant 
force of attraction, decreased immi- 
gration from abroad seems likely to 
lower only the rate of acceleration 
from one census period to another 
and not to lower the absolute rate 
established during the decade in which 
occurred the World War. The me- 
chanical method of adding each year 
one-tenth of the gain during the pre- 
ceding decade gives results for 1925 
that are probably even nearer the 
mark than usual. 

Total Urban Population.—It is sig- 
nificant, therefore, that the govern- 
ment rule, if applied to the aggre- 
gate urban population of the United 
States, would give an estimated in- 
crease during 1925 of some 6,700,000 
souls, raising the total from 54,304,- 
603 in 1920 to approximately 61,000,- 
000 in 1925. It is to be noted, fur- 
ther, that these figures include only 
the inhabitants of incorporated places 
and omit that part of the urbanized 
population which overflows the legal 
boundaries. Nowhere is there, or has 
there ever been, so huge an urban 
population in one country. 

Rank of Cities—-A special census 
in Detroit gives that city a popula- 
tion of 1,242,044, and makes it the 
fourth in the United States to pass 
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officially the million mark. Cleve- 
land has almost reached a million. 
There have been seven additions to 
the so-called great cities—i.e., those 
with a population of 100,000. These 
are Flint, Michigan; Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; Canton, Ohio; El] Paso, Texas; 
Tacoma, Washington; Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, and Utica, New York. They 
raise the total of this class from 
sixty-eight in 1920 to seventy-five. 
This is three times the whole number 
of great cities in all the western or 
European world when the American 
Union was founded. Nine other cities 
are close to this class; four of these 
are so doubtful that the Bureau of 
the Census has published no esti- 
mates of their population. 

The urban character of the United 
States is undoubtedly more marked in 
1925 than in any previous year. Each 
successive census has shown in the 
cities a larger proportion of the total 
population of the country. From 3 
per cent. in 1790, city dwellers had 
increased at the time of the last 
census to 51.4 per cent., so that by 
1920 the United States had acquired 
a predominantly urban civilization. 
The rate of this increase has varied 
only within one or two per cent. from 
census to census, and there is no 
reason to believe that it has fallen 
measurably below the slightly more 
than one-half of 1 per cent. shown 
during the last decade. It may 
therefore be conservatively estimated 
that in 1925 54 per cent. of the 
population of the country is resi- 
dent in cities as against 46 per cent. 
in rural districts. It is to be noted, 
also, that the urban character of 
the United States is heightened by 
the hundreds of thousands of people 
who, though technically resident in 
the country areas, do little more than 
sleep there, and spend a large pro- 
portion of their time, often daily, in 
occupations and interests within the 
cities. 

Changes in corporate area are 
poorly reported. Even the fact that 
a change has occurred is difficult to 
run down, the more so that annexa- 
tion is now frequently left to local 
plebiscites without the necessity of 
action by the state legislature in in- 
dividual cases. 


During the last census decade, the 
areas incorporated in cities increased 
at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 
This is a little slower than the popu- 
lation movement. The arbitrary fac- 
tor in annexation frees this rate to 
some extent from the steadying in- 
fluence imposed on the population 
rate by the operation of such continu- 
ous causes as the demands of the mod- 
ern industrial system. It is therefore 
a less reliable basis for estimates. If 
applied, it would indicate an exten- 
sion in 1925 of 65,000 acres, or a 
total area at this time of 3,700,000 
acres, or 5,800 square miles. Some 
sixty million people live on these six 
thousand square miles, 54 per cent. 
of our population on one-fifth of 1 per 
cent. of our territory, the most stu- 
pendous pyramiding of population the 
world has ever seen. 

Metropolitan Districts—These sta- 
tistics of incorporated places do not 
even yet give a complete picture of 
the extent to which the population of 
the country has become agglomerated 
in centers. There are many clusters 
of incorporated places, for which the 
figures appear separately, but which 
yet constitute continuous urban areas. 
There are in the United States 
twenty-nine of these metropolitan dis- 
tricts with an aggregate population 
of as many millions; or, disregard- 
ing legal boundaries and looking only 
at the fact of urbanization, twenty- 
nine cities averaging a million in- 
habitants. 

Effects on Government.—City ex- 
pansion is the core of the great prob- 
lem of the modern city. The massing 
of huge populations on small areas 
with the attendant congestion, the 
loosening of family and neighborly 
interest, intimacy and control, the 
lack of habituation of a large part 
of the people to urban life, the ab- 
sence of opportunity for the indul- 
gence in customary occupations of 
leisure, the great divergencies of 
wealth which separate city dwellers, 
the added menaces to health, to life, 
and to property, the extraordinary de- 
mands of traffic and of transporta- 
tion,—create unprecedented physical 
and social problems. Thus there fall 
upon the governments of the cities 
tasks of unparalleled and ever-grow- 
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ing complexity and magnitude, which 
call for the frequent assumption of 
new burdens and for the elaboration 
of organization. Expansion not only 
of population and of area, then, but 
also of government both in its activi- 
ties and in its organization, char- 
acterizes the American city of to-day. 

Metropolitan Functions——As a 
consequence of this steady pressure 
of demand for increased services, city 
government has attained a degree of 
development in 1925 never before 
reached. Particular cities that have 
not before exercised such functions 
are now undertaking, one the collec- 
tion of garbage or of other wastes 
or the incineration or other reduc- 
tion of refuse or sewerage, another 
the supply of gas or electricity, an- 
other the care of the sick through 
public nurses or the medical examina- 
tion of school children, and yet an- 
other the systematic planning of city 
development or zoning. Many cities 
have recently established camping 
grounds to accommodate automobile 
tourists. A number are contemplat- 
ing public aviation fields. One, at 
least, has undertaken permanently the 
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sale of coal and of gasoline in order 
to hold prices at reasonable levels. 
The expansion of old functions goes 
incessantly on together with the. addi- 
tion of new ones adopted from other 
communities or entirely novel. The 
cumulative effect of these changes is 
enormous. 

City Finance.—All of this growth, 
of population, area, and governmental 
activity, is most faithfully reflected 
by the financial operations of cities. 
A century ago New York City had 
just passed the 100,000 population 
mark. At that time it expended a 
dollar per capita; in 1925 this figure 
had grown to $67. A century ago 
its annual budget was $100,000; in 
1925 it was $400,000,000. The value 
of money has changed, indeed, but 
the differences in these figures is es- 
sentially due to growth; and what is 
true of New York City is true in 
progressively declining measure of the 
smaller cities. 

It has been well said that the 
growth of the cities is the most re- 
markable social phenomenon, and con- 
stitutes the greatest social problem, 
of the modern age. 


ZONING AND CITY PLANNING 


By Ropert T. CRANE 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


CITY PLANNING 


City planning maintained in 1925 
the steady progress of recent years. 
The name, indeed, is hardly longer ap- 
propriate; for on the one hand plan- 
ning is being undertaken by communi- 
ties too small to be termed urban; 
and on the other has extended far be- 
yond the limits of even the largest 
cities. The National Conference on 
City Planning reported some 300 com- 
missions in existence at the beginning 
of the year, most of which -were ac- 
tive, although it must be recognized 
that many others have only a formal 
existence. Numerous planning reports 
have been published during the year. 
Mandatory provisions for the estab- 
lishment of a city plan have been writ- 
ten into virtually every new charter. 
Popular support has steadily grown. 


Significant backing has come from 
various organized national groups, 
especially the real estate dealers and 
chambers of commerce. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington 
through the establishment of the Di- 
vision of Housing and Building, and 
of the City Planning Committee of 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety called by Secretary 
Hoover in December, 1924, has done 
much to promote city planning during 
the year. 

Basis.—A city plan is a program 
of studied and permanent develop- 
ment of the physical conditions of 
community life in the interest of ef- 
ficiency, of health, of convenience, 
and of beauty. It may cover the 
whole physical development of the 
community whether development is by 
private or by governmental action, 
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whether development is of private or 
of public property. For the regula- 
tion of the action of individual prop- 
erty owners, there is a recognized 
special name—zoning. Two principal 
divisions, therefore, of city planning 
must be distinguished: city planning 
in a narrow sense which relates to 
the activities of public and semi-pub- 
lic agencies, and zoning, which relates 
to the activities of individuals. City 
planning in this narrower sense, is 
of course often very far from com- 
plete. Its most common features are 
provisions for streets, including the 
location on, above, or below them, 
of the various utilities and agencies 
of transportation, and the routing of 
traffic; for terminals, including ports, 
and railroad rights-of-way and their 
connections; for parks and boulevards 
and other areas of recreation; and 
for the grouping and style of public 
buildings. The city plan, even 
though adopted by an official planning 
commission, is usually without legally 
coercive authority. It is advisory 
only and may be ignored by other city 
officers. Containing often an exten- 
sive and expensive program of de- 
velopment, the plan is usually de- 
signed to cover a number of years; 
as conditions can be foreseen with 
less and less accuracy in the future, 
the plan must have a degree of flexi- 
bility corresponding to the period 
which it is designed to cover. 
Harrisburg.—In 1925, the plan 
prepared for Harrisburg, Penna., 
offers an excellent illustration of a 
proposed street lay-out based on traf- 
fic studies. It provides for discon- 
tinuance of the present system of 
routing all trolley lines through one 
square in the center of the business 
district; for re-routing these lines 
around the edge of this district; for 
abolishing within it the parking of 
automobiles; for the widening and 
extension of several streets to pro- 
vide more adequate approaches and 
thoroughfares; and for the opening 
of one new street for a short dis- 
tance through blocks on which build- 
ings now stand. Its execution is 
spread over a period of ten years. 
Cincinnati—A plan of a general 
type issued in 1925, and the outstand- 
ing feature of city planning in this 


year, is that of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This is noteworthy as the first plan 
to be officially adopted in a large 
city. State law and city charter alike 
give to the planning commission the 
power to fix the location, size, and 
character of all public buildings and 
areas, the lay-out of all utilities 
and public services, and the develop- 
ment of all streets and other means 
of circulation. This power the com- 
mission has exercised, and the plan 
thereby acquires exceptional legal au- 
thority. No deviation by other au- 
thorities of the city is permitted by 
law unless approved by the planning 
commission; or unless, upon its dis- 
approval by the commission, it is 
authorized by two-thirds of the full 
membership of the city council after 
a public hearing, as provided by the 
charter, and, as stipulated by the 
state law, has in addition the ap- 
proval of the department head con- 
cerned. This last provision adds 
materially to the authority of the 
commission, for it has five ew officio 
members out of seven—including the 
mayor, the director of public serv- 
ice, and the three members of the 
park board, officials who represent 
the departments most likely to be 
affected by the plan. The ea officio 
membership of the commission is ob- 
viously an important factor. The 
plan is noteworthy also on account 
of the unusual strength of its 
financial provisions. It is on this 
side that city planning has probably 
in general been weakest. ‘The Cin- 
cinnati plan covers a period of fifty 
years, and has distributed the work 
to be done in detail over five-year 
periods with a fairly even spreading 
of the cost. The methods of financing 
have received very careful attention. 
The plan embraces a three-mile belt 
around the city in addition to the 
corporate area,—a growing practice. 
It thus extends into Kentucky, where 
it has of course no authority. The 
situation in the legal belt within 
Ohio is not clear. Apparently the 
authorities outside the city cannot be 
compelled to execute the plan, nor on 
the other hand, under the law can 
they act in disregard of it. 

The plan includes zoning already ef- 
fective since April, 1924. It covers 
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belt lines connecting railways, rout- 
ing of through freight around the 
city, systematized_ traffic regulation, 
development of the waterfront for 
both recreation and utility, barge 
canals and basins, reclamation, parks, 
and playgrounds, schools, and other 
public properties. The document is 
a bulky one of some 125,000 words 
with numerous maps and other il- 
lustrations. Lengthy treatment is 
given all subjects covered by the 
adopted regulations. The plan, on 
which the City Planning Commission 
has worked for three years with the 
aid of the Technical Advisory Cor- 
poration has been framed with the 
collaboration and approval of every 
city department and every public 
utility affected by it; and it has very 
wide public support, its preparation 
having been initiated and financed by 
the United City Planning Association, 
which is composed of representatives 
of thirty important organizations of 
the city. 

Regional Planning—Planning has 
passed from the city into the region. 
It now embraces in a single program 
as many as three score neighboring 
municipalities. Work is proceeding 
steadily in the Boston and New York 
Regions. In the Chicago area, in ad- 
dition to the formulation of a new 
central plan, an effort is being made 
to bring together immediately the 
plans that already exist in many of 
the communities included in this re- 
gion. The Niagara Falls Region and 
the Connecticut Valley Region have 
both received state legislative recog- 
nition. A committee has been formed 
to promote planning for the area 
around Washington, D. C. The most 
important step in this direction taken 
in 1925, however, centers in San Fran- 
cisco. After preliminary work had 
been done by the city planning sec- 
tion of the Commonwealth Club of 
that city, the Regional Plan Associa- 
tion was organized. This body is 
composed of cities, counties, civic 
organizations, and individuals. It is 
financed entirely by fees and contri- 
butions. It intends to develop a com- 
prehensive plan for the major portion 
of nine counties, and to codrdinate 
the present planning activities of 
nearly sixty municipalities. The re- 
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gion extends fifty miles to the north 
and as many to the south of San 
Francisco, and thirty miles to the 
east beyond San Francisco Bay. The 
total area is 4,000 square miles, with 
a population of a million and a half. 
Organization has been completed and 
surveys are under way. The plan will 
embrace port developments; high- 
ways; air, rail, and water transporta- 
tion and terminals; rapid transit con 
nections; bay protection from sewer- 
age and refuse; flood control; water 
supply; and regional zoning. 

Another type of planning is nar- 
rowly limited in scope. This is well 
represented in 1925 by the plan for 
tying the War Memorial recently 
erected in Baltimore, Md., to the city 
hall and other public buildings by 
a parked and terraced square flanked 
by facades of uniform height and sim- 
ilar design and material. 

City planning has received endorse- 
ment by legislative action in twenty- 
four states. In several of them, simi- 
lar recognition has been given to 
county and regional planning. 


ZONING 


Expansion of the System—The 
zoning of cities has proceeded more 
rapidly throughout the United States 
in 1925 than ever before. Figures 
compiled by the Division of Build- 
ing and Housing of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor at Washing- 
ton as of July 1, show 366 zoned mu- 
nicipalities with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 26,000,000. The contrast 
with 48 cities and 11,000,000 popula- 
tion in September, 1921, indicates 
both a seven-fold increase in the num- 
ber of zoned municipalities within the 
short period of four years, ‘and an 
addition of 130 per cent. in popula- 
tion. The relatively small increase 
of population in comparison with the 
number of places is due to the exten- 
sion of the movement to smaller com- 
munities with the zoning of virtually 
all of the great cities. A number 
of villages have been zoned during 
the past year. Forty-six places of all 
classes were zoned during the first 
six months of 1925,—33 of less than 
25,000 population, 10 of 25,000 to 
100,000, and 3 of over 100,000— 
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Denver, Colo.; Hartford, Conn., and 
New Bedford, Mass. Another city of 
100,000, Duluth, Minn., was added to 
the list in October. Incomplete re- 
ports since July 1 indicate a total 
of some 400 zoned municipalities of 
all classes by the end of the year, 
and the number of people living 
within zoned areas to be approxi- 
mately one-half the whole urban pop- 
ulation of the United States. Many 
places report ordinances under way. 
Advocates of zoning are particularly 
active in Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Indi- 
ana. At the beginning of the year 
Pennsylvania had 72 zoned muncipali- 
ties, New York, 56; California, 38; 
Illinois, 36; Massachusetts, 24; 
Ohio, 21. 

Statutes.—State-wide enabling acts 
granting to municipalities the right 
to zone have been passed or put into 
effect during the year by Arizona, 
Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Utah. The 
model state zoning enabling act pre- 
pared by the advisory committee on 
zoning of the Department of Com- 
merce is in general closely followed 
by the new state legislation. Thirty- 
seven of the forty-eight states, there- 
fore, now authorize zoning. The 
Maine act covers only cities of over 
35,000 population, and that of Idaho 
only cities of the first class. New 
York by an amendment to its statute 
hag authorized the regulation of the 
density of population. Minnesota 
passed an enabling act for the estab- 
lishment of residential districts by 
eminent domain. A South Dakota 
law authorized owners of real prop- 
erty to enter into zoning agreements. 

Extent—Zoning has not in all 
cases been comprehensive. Complete 
zoning regulates the use of land, the 
use, height and area of buildings, and 
the density of population. Generally, 
the use, height, and area of build- 
ings have been regulated; but in 
about two-fifths of the municipalities, 
regulation is attempted only of use, 
or of use and height, or of use and 
area. 

Obstacles to the extension of zon- 
ing have been encountered as usual 
in the courts rather than in the leg- 
islative bodies. Zoning depends upon 


a grant of police power by the state 
legislature to the city. The legisla- 
ture can grant only power which it 
itself possesses; and the police 
power in particular is carefully 
limited by the courts under the due 
process clauses to protect the indi- 
vidual against deprivation of prop- 
erty without compensation. Zoning 
must in general rest on considerations 
of health, safety, morals, or general 
welfare—a term which the courts 
have studiously refrained from defin- 
ing. Zoning, also, must not be arbi- 
trary; that is to say, it must be 
flexible allowing for reasonable vari- 
ances, as where a line between two 
districts runs through an individual 
property. State legislation granting 
to municipalities the power to zone, 
has therefore almost invariably been 
held constitutional, as indeed have 
usually the local ordinances enactec 
under their authority. It is in their 
application to specific properties that. 
the provisions of these laws have so 
frequently been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the courts. 

New Jersey Test Cases.—Interest 
and controversy have centered in 1925 
largely on the decisions of the courts 
of New Jersey. Although zoning has 
not been held unconstitutional in 
this state, construction and use have 
been permitted in case after case in 
derogation of ordinances and de- 
cisions of zoning officials. Most of 
the cases have followed the precedent 
set in 1924 in the Nutley case in 
which the erection of a grocery was 
permitted in an area restricted to 
residences. The courts have per- 
mitted construction in 1925 contrary 
to ordinances because of lack of any 
existing development of the contigu- 
ous property, in one case an area 
of five blocks, and in another of sev- 
eral hundred feet; the construction 
of business buildings, and their use 
for manufacturing, in_ residential 
areas and in contravention of estab- 
lished building lines, and of garages 
in a residential district where the 
nearest dwelling was 150 feet away. 
Writs of mandamus, also, have been 
issued without. compelling the ag- 
grieved party to resort to the boards 
of adjustment recently established by 
an amendment to the state law to 
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hear appeals from the decisions of 
zoning officials. On the other hand, 
in one case denial of a permit for 
erection of a garage within ten feet 
of a residence was upheld as “quite 
within the police power,” and in an- 
other a mandamus was refused be- 
cause the remedy of appeal to a 
board of adjustment had not been ex- 
hausted. An analysis of decisions 
rendered during the year indicates 
that the lower courts in New Jersey 
are not in accord on the question 
whether it is proper any longer to 
issue writs of mandamus to override 
denials of building permits by zon- 
ing officials or whether such denials 
may be brought before the courts 
only on writs of certiorari after un- 
successful appeals to boards of adjust- 
ment. The point is important, for as 
Edward M. Bassett has noted in an 
admirable article (Fundamentals of 
American Zoning, American City, 
23: 178-181, Aug., 1925) in states in 
which writs of mandamus are em- 
ployed zoning ordinances are being 
constantly undermined, and in those 
in which cases come before the courts 
only from reviewing boards on certi- 
orari zoning is being constantly more 
firmly established. A decision is 
awaited from the supreme court of 
New Jersey on this point. It ap- 
pears also from recent cases that it 
is the regulation of use that results 
so often in invalidation, and that 
other regulation is not held invalid. 
Maryland and Massachusetts—In 
Maryland, a decision early in the 
year made it apparent that the Bal- 
timore zoning ordinance would not be 
upheld. The court said that the ordi- 
nance worked a deprivation of prop- 
erty without compensation in for- 
bidding the conduct of a tailoring 
establishment in a residential dis- 
trict and bore no substantial rela- 
tion to the health, morals, welfare 
or comfort of the community. Al- 
though this statement was obiter, the 
case being decided on other grounds, 
and was countered by a strong dis- 
sent, it seemed conclusive as to the 
attitude of the court. An interim 
ordinance hastily passed, pending 
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new legislation or constitutional 
amendment, has, nevertheless, been 
since upheld by the court, and the 
situation is now regarded as satis- 
factory by proponents of zoning. The 
courts of Massachusetts have steadily 
led the way to a broader conception 
of the police power giving fuller scope 
to regulation under zoning ordinances. 

Progress.—On the whole, the year 
1925 has seen the judicial view, prop- 
erly conservative in this matter, pro- 
gressing about as rapidly as public 
opinion has been convinced that com- 
munity control is reconcilable with 
individual property rights. The chief 
justice of New Jersey has recently 
so expressed himself as to lead to 
the anticipation of some change in 
the attitude of the judiciary of that 
state. The limitations of zoning to 
the basis of health, safety, morals, 
and welfare, of the community, has 
indeed not been removed; and es- 
thetics remain barred, yet even here 
the possibility of a less rigorous ju- 
diciary interpretation of the law has 
been voiced by at least one judge. 

Official planning of undeveloped 
areas has been more widely under- 
taken during the year; but adequate 
legal means of enforcing compliance 
by property owners are still lacking. 
A statute employing the police power 
for this purpose has been proposed 
and drafted by Edward M. Bassett 
and Frank B. Williams. 

Recent literature of value in the 
fields of city planning and zoning in- 
cludes: 

Cincinnati City Plan Commission, 
The Official City Plan of Cinein- 
nati. 

Zoning Technique. Mass. Department 
of Public Welfare, Zoning Tech- 
nique. 

Bassett, E. M—Zoning Practice in 
the New York Region. 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Bul- 
letin of Zoning Statistics. 

City Planning. An organ established 
in 1925 by the American City 
Planning Institute and the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning. 

National Municipal Review. 

American City. 
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ORGANIZATIONS FOR STUDY OF CITY GOVERNMENT 


By Cxinton RocEers WoopRuUFF 
HoNnoRARY SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


National Municipal League and 
the American Civic Association held 
their annual meetings in Pittsburgh, 
November 18 and 19 in conjunction 
with the National Association of 
Civie Secretaries, Governmental Re- 
search Conference, Proportional Rep- 
resentation League, Pennsylvania 
Civil Service Association as_ the 
guests of the Civic Club of Allegheny 
County on the occasion of its thir- 
tieth anniversary. One of the distin- 
guishing features of the meetings was 
the presentation of a dramatic 
masque, entitled “The Smith,” em- 
bodying a graphic presentation of the 
development of civie affairs during 
the past generation. “Influencing pub- 
lic opinion,” “planning and governing 
metropolitan regions” and “beauty in 
American life” were the outstanding 
topics of discussion. 

After having held the presidency 
of the American Civic Association for 
over twenty years, Dr. J. Horace Mc- 
Farland of Harrisburg has resigned 
on account of impaired health. Fred- 
erick A. Delano, to whom may be 
credited a long list of civic accom- 

lishments, was elected to succeed Dr. 

{cFarland as president of the Asso- 
ciation. Frank L. Polk was reélected 
president of the League, the Secretary 
of which is Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
261 Broadway, New York. The Secre- 
tary of the Association is Miss Har- 
lean James, Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Union of Canadian Municipalities 
held its 25th annual meeting in con- 
junction with the Union of Quebec 
Municipalities on the St. Lawrence 
River. Controller Plant, of Toronto, 
was elected President, and Samuel 
Baker, of London, Ontario, Sec- 
retary. 

Association of American Municipal 
Organizations.—The secretaries of ten 
state leagues of municipalities organ- 
ized the Association of American Mu- 
nicipal Organizations at Lawrence, 
Kansas, in December, 1924, to pro- 


mote the exchange of methods, exper- 
lences and accomplishments of the 
state organizations and to promote 
the efficiency of their secretaries. The 
principal service rendered by the 
member organizations comes through 
the monthly news bulletin. Each sec- 
retary plans furnishing the national 
secretary with a report of his league’s 
accomplishments and any plans for 
new or extended services. These re- 
ports form the principal data con- 
tained in the bulletin. Each organi- 
zation will also send to the national 
headquarters duplicate copies of all 
books, pamphlets, circulars, question- 
uaire forms and other publications 
and literature, which will be reviewed 
in the monthly bulletin. Any secre- 
tary may borrow any of this material 
from the national headquarters. It 
is also a part of the organization 
scheme that each member organiza- 
tion exchange the major publications 
with other members. The headquar- 
ters of the League of Kansas Munici- 
palities at the University of Kansas 
was selected for the secretariat of 
the organization, and John G. Stutz 
was named Executive Secretary. Mor- 
ris B. Lambie, of the Minnesota 
League of Municipalities, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., was elected President. 
The second meeting was held at Chi- 
cago in December. 

State Organizations exist in the 
following states: California, Colorado, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 

There are eleven provincial organi- 
zations in Canada. 

American Bie enument League 
(Leo Kenneth yer, Brooklyn, Di- 
rector) has been engaged in surveys 
of the municipal ownership and opera- 
tion of electric light and power plants 
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and prepared an answer under the 
caption of “Political Ownership and 
the Electric Light and Power Indus- 
try,’ to the report of the National 
Electric Light Association. 

Citizens’ Federal Research Bureau 
(Washington, D. C.). organized in 
February, 1924, for the immediate 
purpose of aiding in fixing the respon- 
sibility for corruption in the federal 
government disclosed about that time, 
has been organized upon a permanent 
basis as a “civic organization to in- 
vestigate and improve administrative 
efficiency.” 

The executive secretary, Wallace M. 
Leonard, will direct the administra- 
tive work, while the legal staff of 
the Bureau is under the direction 
of J. Weston Allen, formerly attor- 
ney-general of Massachusetts, as gen- 
eral counsel. 

This Bureau’s plan of permanent 
organization includes an _ executive 
council, which will have “respon- 
sible direction of the Bureau and an 
advisory board of men and women, 
chosen from the country at large to 
interest and lead ‘in promoting zeal, 
efficiency and probity in the public 
service.’ ”’ 

_ The Bureau is now seeking to 
raise an annual budget of not less 
than $50,000 for the first three years. 
The prospectus of the Bureau reports 
its activities to date, among which 
has been the submission to the execu- 
tive and administrative heads of in- 
formation bearing upon the conduct 
of their departments; aid to congres- 
sional committees; obtaining  evi- 
dence of yrave offense in the enforce- 
ment of federal prohibition laws and 
examining into qualifications of those 
“being urged through political chan- 
nels for appointment to the federal 
bench,” 

The Bureau aims to become the 
clearing house for information ob- 
tained by the civie organizations 
throughout the country, operating in 
the field of state and city adminis- 
tration. 

American Society for Municipal 
Improvements met in Des Moines, 
Iowa, October 26-29, E. L. Dalton, of 
Dallas, Texas, presiding. Charles 
Carroll Brown, of Lakeland, Florida, 
the Secretary, retired after 14 years 
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service as Secretary and C. W. S. 
Sammelman, 3817 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, was elected as his successor. 
T. Chalkley Hatton, of Milwaukee, 
was elected president for next year. 

Association of American Municipal 
Associations (John G. Stutz, Law- 
rence, Kansas, Secretary) held its 
second annual conference at Chicago, 
Illinois, December 17 and 18, with 
Morris B. Lambie, of Minnesota, 
presiding. 

International City Managers Asso- 
ciation (John G. Stutz, Lawrence, 
Kansas, Secretary). The 12th annual 
convention met November 17, 18, 19, 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan. There 
were 150 registered delegates repre- 
senting practically all the cities hav- 
ing the city manager plan of govern- 
ment. 

C. Wellington Koiner, of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., presided. There were nine- 
teen invitations for the 13th annual 
convention and it was firmly decided 
to hold the 1926 convention in Colo- 
rado Springs, during the month of 
September. Harrison G. Otis, City 
Manager of Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia, who-has attended all the con- 
ventions of the Association, and was 
for four years its Executive Secre- 
tary, was elected President, for the 
coming year. John N. Edy, of Berke- 
ley, Cal., was elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. A. Holt, of New London, 
Conn., Second Vice-President; and C. 
W. Ham, of Pontiac, Michigan, Third 
Vice-President. 

Harrison Foundation of Philadel- 
phia created under the will of the late 
Thomas Shelton Harrison with an an- 
nual income of from $20,000 to $30,- 
000 has appointed Clarence G. Shen- 
ton, Assistant director of the Phila- 


delphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, as director. 
The Harrison Foundation is in- 


terested at the present time in three 
pieces of research. The first is the 
survey of the municipal court in 
which the Bureau is acting as the 
Foundation’s agent. The second is a 
study of magistrates’ courts; the third 
is a study of charitable trusts in 
Philadelphia, undertaken principally 
to find out whether there are any 
trustees in the city who are having 
difficulty in applying their funds to 
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the purposes for which fhe trusts are 
created. 

Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research reports that its outstand- 
ing accomplishments during the year 
have been the completion and publi- 
cation of its report of Municipal 
Street Cleaning in Philadelphia and 
of its study entitled, ‘Philadelphia 
Government,” a descriptive statement 
and chart showing the interrelation- 
ship of the five hundred or more local 
units of government. Among other 
activities listed are: the preparation 
of a card index of Philadelphia ordi- 
nances, running back to the year 1789, 


which has been completed; the con- 
tinuation of its studies of the city’s 
borrowing power, debt policies and 
related matters, upon which a report 
is being prepared. A report on em- 
ployment conditions in the city gov- 
ernment is under way. In codpera- 
tion with the mayor, the Bureau is 
studying the gas problem, the present 
lease of the city’s gas works expiring 
in 1927. The Bureau maintains a li- 
brary of twelve thousand books, 
pamphlets and periodicals on civic 
subjects, which is used by the public 
in its quest for information on these 
subjects. 


CITY POLITICS 


By Cirnton RoGEeRS WoopDRUFF 
HoNoORARY SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


New York’s New Mayor.—New 
York’s quadrennial mayoralty cam- 
paign began early in the summer 
when the regular Tammany organiza- 
tion through its official leader with 
the backing of Governor Smith en- 
tered State Senator James J. Walker 
as a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination against Mayor Hylan. A 
vigorous and acrimonious primary 
fight was inaugurated, resulting in 
the defeat of the Mayor. Arrayed 
against the Mayor was practically 
every newspaper of the city with the 
exception of the Hearst press. His 
denunciation of the newspapers as 
servants of the “traction crowd” and 
of Wall Street was not intelligent as 
The Outlook pointed out, but it 
hardly warranted the treatment which 
the press gave him in this campaign. 
Weak and faulty as Mr. Hylan’s ad- 
ministration of the city has been, it 
had not lacked certain merits. 

Frank D. Waterman won an over- 
whelming victory in the Republican 
primaries and was Senator Walker’s 
opponent. The result of the election 
was evident from the outset, Walker 
winning by a majority of over 400,- 
000. Senator Walker’s campaign 
backed as it was by the whole Tam- 
many organization was based on the 
claim that as a State Senator Walker 
had been influential in giving to the 
city workmen’s compensation; emer- 


gency rent laws; widows’ pensions; 
soldiers’ bonus; eight-hour working 
day; Sunday baseball; Sunday 
movies; five cent fare and many hu- 
mane and progressive laws. Here was 
a record which, added to a lively and 
human personality and backed by all 
the force of Tammany proved to be 
invincible. The Republican organiza- 
tion in New York was poorly equipped 
for a fight with a body of trained 
political workers. It was the old 
story of the regular forces against an 
undisciplined body of casual workers. 

Boston’s Mayoralty Election.— 
Fundamentally, the Boston election 
was the result of three things: a bit- 
ter division in the ranks of the Demo- 
crats, the entry of a strong Republi- 
can candidate not of the “highbrow” 
variety, and finally, the adroit work 
of the Good Government Association, 
a body which is largely maligned, but 
still remains a powerful factor in 
Boston polities. Several Democrats 
came into the field and, of these, at 
least three had hopes of getting the 
G. G. A. endorsement because such en- 
dorsement has invariably gone to a 
Democrat during the past twenty 
years. They remained in the field 
until the time for withdrawal had 
expired, still cherishing the hope of 
an endorsement. Immediately after 
this time had expired, the G. G. A. 
came out with a strong endorsement 
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of Nichols and this action, combined 
with strong Republican support, en- 
abled him to win handily in a badly 


divided field.. Each of the Democratic 
factions blames the other. As a Bos- 
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ton newspaperman expressed it, 
“There were too many mules in the 
same pasture.” Discontent with 
Democratic rule had very little to do 
with it. 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE 
By CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 


HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE 


HOME RULE IN NEW YORK 


On July 6, the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of New 
York rendered a unanimous decision 
in the case of Browne vs. Board of 
Estimate, declaring that the Home 
Rule Amendment to the State Con- 
stitution was null and void. Immedi- 
ately after this decision, steps were 
taken to carry the case to the Court 
of Appeals. This Amendment was en- 
acted by the Legislature in 1922, re- 
enacted in 1923 and ratified by the 
people in November 1923. A Home 
Rule Enabling Act was passed in 
1924 and various cities of the State 
established their municipal assem- 
blies under it, more than two score 
cities in the State having passed at 
least two hundred local laws which 
were affected by this decision. 

As finally ratified the Home Rule 
Amendment was-the result of many 
years of struggle; as far back as the 
Constitutional Convention of 1867 the 
adoption of such an amendment was 
advocated, and in 1894 it was a live 
public question. Its passage has been 
hailed as an important reform, and 
the people had spoken decisively in 
favor of it. The Amendment itself 
has been complained of by some stu- 
dents of municipal government on 
account of its vagueness of phraseol- 
ogy, but it was regarded by thought- 
ful students as in many respects 
among the most logical and _ best 
thought out home rule amendments 
in the country. The experiment was 
important because of the size of the 
State and the number of cities af- 
fected by it. 

The decision of the Appellate Divi- 
sion involved nothing with regard to 
the principle of home rule itself. The 
ease turned on a constitutional ques- 
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tion. The amendment was declared 
void because of an irregularity which 
the court found in the procedure by 
which it was submitted to the people. 
In 1922 the Home Rule Amendment 
was passed for the first time. At the 
same session there was passed for a 
second time an amendment to Article 
XII of the Constitution relating to 
the return of local bills to the clerk 
of the house in which they originated 
rather than to the house itself. This 
amendment was ratified by the people. 
The Court declared that this interven- 


|ing amendment, though it only altered 


a section of the article of the Consti- 
tution which the Home Rule Amend- 
ment completely eliminated, was suf- 
ficient to nullify the then pending 
Home Rule Amendment. The Court 
also found that the Home Rule 
Amendment was not entered in full 
on the journals of the two houses. 

This decision of the Appellate Di- 
vision wes promptly appealed to the 
Court of Appeals and was equally 
promptly overruled on September 2 
when speaking for a unanimous 
court Chief Justice Hiscock issued the 
following announcement: 

“First—That the so-called Home 
Rule Amendment of Article XII of 
the Constitution was properly and 
legally adopted and on January 1, 
1924, became and now is a part of 
the Constitution. 

“Second—That under the authority 
of the Constitution as thus amended 
the City Home Rule Statute (Chap. 
363, Laws 1924) was legally enacted. 

“Third—That consideration had 
not been completed of the question 
whether under said statute the City 
of New York was authorized to adopt 
laws providing for the municipal 
ownership and operation of bus lines 
and decision of that question, there- 
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fore, is reserved until the October 
session. That at that time a formal 
decision will be handed down with 
accompanying opinions.” 

This settles the major. point raised 
by the decision of the New York 
Appellate Division last July. The 
Home Rule Amendment and the func- 
tioning of the New York City Mu- 
nicipal Assembly and other local leg- 
islative bodies is declared legal. The 
question whether the so-called Craig 
Bus Bills cover matters within the 
scope of municipal “property, affairs 
and government” the court reserves 
for later consideration as being less 
critically important. 


HOME RULE ENCROACH- 
MENTS IN OREGON 


In January, the representatives 
from 25 cities of Oregon met in Port- 
land to establish a League of Oregon 
Cities. The immediate occasion for 
the meeting was an appeal from one 
of the small cities for assistance 
from her sister cities in preventing 
the legislature from putting through 
a general law designed to give to the 
state traffic officers control over traf- 
fic policing in the smaller cities. 
This situation arose from complaints 
of autoists that many of the towns 
were overzealous in enforcing their 
traffic ordinances on speeding motor- 
ists. However, the larger cities, 
especially Portland, have also for 
some time felt the need for such an 
organization to combat encroach- 
ments of the state on the powers of 
the cities. Article XI of the State 
constitution provides, by an amend- 
ment of 1906, that “the Legislative 
Assembly shall not enact, amend or 
repeal any charter or act or incor- 
poration for any municipality, city 
or town. The legal voters of every 
city and town are hereby granted 
power to enact and amend their mu- 
nicipal charter, subject to the con- 
stitution and criminal laws of the 
State of Oregon.” 

This clause is the basis for what 
has commonly been assumed to 
amount to a grant of home rule. 
During recent years, however, the 
legislature, supported by the supreme 
court, has gradually undermined the 


autonomy of the cities by the slightly 
indirect process of passing general 
laws, rather than specific amenda- 
tory acts, affecting the powers of 
municipalities. 

One of the striking limitations of 
the powers of the city of Portland 
is the Tax Supervising and Conser- 
vation Commission, established in 
1921. This commission, appointed 
by the governor, has the power and 
duty to survey all the estimates of 
the city commissioners, and, in the 
words of the law, “shall carefully con- 
sider the proposed budgets, approve, 
reject or reduce the same or any 
items therein, or, by unanimous vote 
of all the members of the commis- 
sion, increase the same . . . upon the 
request in writing of the proper tax- 
levying board.” This discretionary 
power in the hands of the Tax Su- 
pervising Commission is a source of 
friction, and, it is contended, leads 
to irresponsible government. In ac- 
tual practice it allows the tax com- 
mission to pass upon matters of city 
policy, through its power of reject- 
ing or reducing any items. This is 
illustrated by the refusal of the com- 
mission to grant the city’s recent re- 
quest for an added force ‘of twenty- 
five policemen to combat the crime 
wave. There have been numerous 
complaints in regard to such matters 
as the reduction of salaries and 
the refusal of particular appropria- 
tions. 

The supreme court has, in a num- 
ber of decisions, held that the con- 
stitutional provision granting home 
rule does not prevent the legislature 
from passing such general laws, even 
though they do in fact radically 
modify the powers of cities in mat- 
ters of predominantly local interest. 
The legislative committee of the 
League of Cities is endeavoring to 
secure the adoption of an amendment 
to the constitution which will fur- 
ther fortify the autonomy of the 
cities. The proposed amendment 
stipulates carefully that municipal- 
ities shall not be controlled by “gen- 
eral laws” in matters relating to 
“local, special and municipal legis- 
lation, and municipal affairs of every 
character in and for their respective 
municipalities.” 
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CHICAGO AS A FREE STATE 

A resolution has been introduced 
into the City Council, which was duly 
adopted requesting the Corporation 
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Counsel to outline the proper legal 
procedure by which Chicago could 
separate from the state of Illinois 
and seek admission to the Union as 
another State. 


CITY MANAGER GOVERNMENT 


By Cxiinton Rogers WoopRurr 


Honorary SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
oe SS Se ae Oe era 


Kansas City Manager Plan—On 
February 24, Kansas City adopted 
its Council-manager Charter by a 
vote of 37,504 to 8,827. The results 
of the first election under the new 
charter are at this writing (Dec. 
15) undecided. Party names were 
not much referred to during the cam- 
paign; yet there was the keenest kind 
of partisan spirit manifest. The Re- 
publicans nominated Mayor Albert I. 
Beach for reélection. He and _ his 
associates were known as the “Beach 
Group.” This Beach Group had the 
prestige of the present successful ad- 
ministration. The Democrats nomi- 
nated Ben Jaudon, the city treasurer 
and a popular man and he and his as- 
sociates were known as the “Jaudon 
Group.” On the first returns it ap- 
pears that the Beach Group elected 
the Mayor and three councilmen and 
the Jaudon Group elected five coun- 
cilmen, giving the control of the 
Council of nine to the latter. One 
of the Jaudon Group candidates for 
councilmen, George L. Goldman, re- 
ceived a majority of only 305 votes 
out of 114,000 cast. His election is 
being contested by the Beach Group 
in hopes of securing a fifth council- 
man and thus giving the Beach Group 
control of the Council. Nearly all 
of the candidates are said to be high 
grade citizens; but all are more or 
less animated by partisanship. Most 
of those elected are pledged to give 
the new charter a full and fair trial 
in letter and spirit. If the campaign 
pledges are adhered to, there will be 
a good council regardless of whether 
it is dominated by the Beach or the 
Jaudon Group. The Jaudon Group is 
also contesting the election of Mayor 
Beach who had only 548 majority. 

Cincinnati Manager Plan. — This 
city adopted the new form in 1924, 


and has chosen Lieut. Colonel O. 
Sherrill of Washington, D. C., as 
its first city manager. He has been 
in charge of the Building and 
Grounds in the District of Columbia 


since the beginning of President 
Harding’s administration. 
Seattle Defeats City. Manager 


Plan.—An amendment to the charter 
of Seattle, Washington, providing for 
a city manager form of government 
was defeated at the annual election, 
March 10, by 4,519 votes. The total 
vote cast for the amendment was 
22,789; against it, 27,308; total vote 
cast at the election, 56,615; total 
registered voters, 118,210. These fig- 
ures are significant of the interest 
of the voters in the movement. The 
existing city government and_ its 
5,500 employees including 2,000 mu- 
nicipal street car employees were or- 
ganized against the amendment. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the city man- 
ager amendment and before it was 
finished representatives of the city’s 
employees notified members of the 
Municipal League which sponsored 
the movement that if a clause in the 
proposed amendment, whereby the 
city manager had the final decision 
on dismissals of civil service em- 
ployees, were eliminated, thus leaving 
the final decision in such cases with 
the civil service commission, the 
civil service employees would not 
oppose the amendment. This clause 
remained in, and the amendment had 
to undergo the strenuous opposition 
not only of the city employees’ or- 
ganization—but also of organized 
labor which strongly sympathized 
with that League. 

City Manager of Pasadena Re- 
signs.—C. W. Koiner, the City Man- 
ager of Pasadena, Cal., resigned his 
position on July 1 on a question of 
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principle involving directly the fun- 
damental basis of the manager form 
of government. Following the elec- 
tion of four new members of the 
Council known as the board of di- 
rectors, an ordinance was prepared 
dividing the administrative organ- 
ization into seven departments plac- 
ing one member of the board in 
charge of each department. Under 
this plan the manager would have 
to secure the approval of the appro- 
priate councilman before he could 
appoint or remove any employee in 
that department. 

Mr. Koiner believed that this 
opened the gate to the spoils system 
and brought about a division of re- 
sponsibility foreign to the manager 
plan. He very properly resigned and 
Pasadena has lost the services of a 
leader of the profession. It is un- 
fortunate in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary of the City Managers Associa- 
tion that the city charter did not 
provide more specifically for the du- 
ties and powers of the manager. Un- 
der the old board of directors, the 
city enjoyed the benefits of the plan 
in its true form. The board remained 
a policy determining body; the man- 
ager was in charge of administration 
and was directly held responsible 
therefor. 

Other Places—Cape May, New 
Jersey, has the distinction of being 
the first city to adopt the manager 
plan in New Jersey under the new 
optional charter law. The vote was 
decisive, many citizens feeling that 
the old hit-and-miss arrangement was 
reacting unfavorably against the 
city’s prosperity as a summer resort. 

Rochester, N. Y., by a majority of 
14,000, in a vote of 64,000 adopted 
a city manager charter at the No- 
vember election, which will go into 
effect on January 1, 1928. 

Boulder, Colorado, which is one 
of the four cities in the United States 
now having manager charters under 
which the city council is chosen by 
the Proportional Representation 
method of voting, by a referendum 
vote defeated an attempt to with- 
draw the charter. As a similar at- 
tack on the charter had been de- 


feated in 1923, it would appear that 
most of the citizens of Boulder are 
satisfied with their present form of 
municipal government. 

Minneapolis has a charter commis- 
sion which has recommended a City 
Manager Charter, but it has not been 
as yet submitted to the voters for 
formal approval. 

Newark. By a vote of five to one 
the members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Newark, New Jersey, fa- 
vored the adoption of the report of 
its Municipal Affairs Committee, ad- 
vocating the council-manager form 
of government. Notwithstanding this 
decisive vote, the Chamber will carry 
on a thorough campaign of educa- 
tion before any attempt will be made 
to have the people vote on the adop- 
tion of such a charter. 

Cleveland’s City Manager Charter 
as originally adopted provided that 
the members of the council should be 
elected on the basis of the Hare Sys- 
tem of proportional representation. J 
movement to repeal this provision 
and return to the ward system of 
electing Councilmen was inaugu- 
rated and an election on the amend- 
ment held, August 11. Of the 211,828 
registered voters, 41,271 came to the 
polls. The vote for the amendment 
was 20,353 to 20,918 for proportional 
representation which will continue as 
a feature of the Charter. 

City Manager Campaigns.—At an 
election called for the day preceding 
Memorial Day, a proposal to adopt 
city manager government in Yonkers, 
New York, was defeated by 3,600 
votes in a total poll of 15,000. Al- 
though the vote was negative, the 
criticisms directed at the municipal 
administration have already had a 
salutary influence. The Schenectady 
campaign for the adoption of the city 
manager plan failed at the election. 
The Republican organization was bit- 
ter in its opposition and by a ruling 
of the board of education the schools 
were closed to debates on the sub- 
ject. All possible pressure was 
brought to prevent meetings in other 
places and the voters had small op- 
portunity to become informed or in- 
terested. 
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AGER CITIES 


The progress of the City Manager 
plan has been steady since its first 
adoption by Staunton, Virginia, in 


1908. 


(Where changes 


have been 


made from ordinance to charter, city 
is listed among charter cities and 
when year plan was first adopted is 


shown. ) 


The following represents the growth 


of the manager plan by years: 
Effective Char. Ord. Total 
1908 1 0 i! 
1912 1 2 3 
1913 8 2 10 
1914 13 5 18 
1915 17 4 21 
1916 16 3 19 
1917 14 v 16 
1918 19 10 29 
1919 23 7 30 
1920 20 14 34 
1921 46 8 54 
1922 23 8 31 
1923 31 7 38 
1924 12 8 20 
1925 10 4 14 
1926 4 ) 4 
1928 i 0 1 
Not definitely known fit 14 
Movallisietsre eters 259 84 357 
Cities having manager plan by 
states. Adopted by charter black 
face type; adopted by charter but 


having serious modifications, italics ; 
adopted by ordinance, light face type. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
Prescott 


CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 
Alhambra 
Anaheim 
Avalon 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
Chico 
Compton 
Coronado 
Delano 
Fillmore 
Fullerton 
Glendale 
Long Beach 
Martinez 
Monrovia 
Monterey 


Pasadena 
Pittsburg 
Porterville 
Redding 
Richmond 
Sacramento 
Santa Rosa 
San Diego 
San Jose 
San Mateo 
San Rafael 
Santa Barbara 
So. Pasadena 
Stockton 
Tulare 
Visalia 
Yreka 


COLORADO 
Boulder 

Colorado Springs 
Durango 
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Grand Junction 
Montrose 
Wray 


CONNECTICUT 
New London 
Stratford 

W. Hartford 


FLORIDA 
Bartow 
Clearwater 
Daytona 

Del Ray 

Ft. Lauderdale 
Ft. Meade 
Ft. Myers 
Fernandina 
Ft. Pierce 
Gainesville 
Kissimmee 
Lake City 
Lakeland 
Largo 
Leesburg 
Miami 
Miami Beach 
New Smyrna 
Ocala 
Palatka 
Palm Beach 
Punta Gorda 
Quincy 
Sanford 

St. Augustine 
St. Cloud 
Tallahassee 
Tampa 

W. Palm Beach 
Winter Haven 


GEORGIA 
Albany 
Brunswick 
Cartersville 
Columbus 
Cordele 
Decatur 
Eastman 
Griffin 
Quitman 
Rome 
Tifton 
Waycross 


ILLINOIS 
Downers Grove 
Glencoe 
Hinsdale 
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Kenilworth 
Riverside 
Wilmette 
Winnetka 


INDIANA 
Michigan City 


IOWA 

Ames 
Clarinda 
Dubuque 
Estherville 
Towa Falls 
Maquoketa, 
Mt. Pleasant 
Red Oak 
Villisea 
Webster City 
West Liberty 


KANSAS 
Atchison 
Belleville 
El Dorado 
Hays 
Hoisington 
Kinsley 
LaCrosse 
McCracken 
St. Marys 
Salina 
Sterling 
Stockton 
Wichita 
Winfield 


KENTUCKY 
Cynthiana 
Harrodsburg 


MAINE 
Auburn 
Camden 
Portland 


MASS. 
Mansfield 
Middleboro 
Norwood 
Stoughton 


MICHIGAN 
Albion 

Alma 

Alpena 

Bay City 
Benton Harbor 


Big Rapids 
Birmingham 
Cadillac 
Crystal Falls 
E. Grand Rapids 
Eaton Rapids 
Escanaba 
Ferndale 
Gladstone 
Grand Haven 
Grand Rapids 


Grosse Pte. Shores 


Ironwood 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Kingsford 
Lapeer 
Marysville 
Manistee 

Mt. Pleasant 
Muskegon 
Muskegon Hts. 
Otsego 
Petoskey 
Pleasant Ridge 
Plymouth 
Pontiac 
Portland 
Royal Oak 

St. Johns 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Stambaugh 
Sturgis 

Three Rivers 


MINNESOTA 
Anoka 


Columbus Heights 


Morris 
White Bear Lake 


MISSOURI 


Excelsior Springs 


Kansas City 
Maryville 


MONTANA 
Bozeman 
Columbus 
Glasgow 
Scobey 


NEBRASKA 
Alliance 


NEW JERSEY 
Cape May 
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NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Clayton 

Clovis 

Roswell 


NEW YORK 
Auburn 

East Aurora 
Newburgh 
Niagara Falls 
Sherrill 
Rochester 
Watertown 
Watervliet 


N. CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill 
Durham 
Elizabeth City 
Gastonia 
Goldsboro 
Greensboro 
Hickory 

High Point 
Morgantown 
Reidsville 
Thomasville 


OHIO 
Ashtabula 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland Hts. 
Dayton 

East Cleveland 
Gallipolis 
Lima 
Middletown 
Oberlin 
Painesville 
Sandusky 

So. Charleston 
Springfield 
Westerville 
Kenia 


OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore 
Coalgate 
Devol 
Duncan 
Edmond 
Grandfield 
Heavener 
Madill 
Mangum 
McAlester 
Muskogee 


Norman 
Nowata 
Pawhuska 
Sallisaw 
Sapulpa 
Sulphur 
Walters 
Yale 


OREGON 
Astoria 
Hillsboro 
La Grande 
Oregon City 
Warrenton 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ambridge 

Aspinwall 
Blairsville 
Carlisle 


Clifton Heights 


Coraopolis 
Dormont 
Edgeworth 
Lansdowne 
Mifflinburg 
Milton 
Osborne 
Sewickley 
Towanda 
Waynesboro 


S. CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Florence 

Rock Hill 
Sumter 


SO. DAKOTA 
Clark 
Rapid City 


TENNESSEE 
Alcoa 
Elizabethton 
Kingsport 
Knoxville 
Murfreesboro 


Missionary Ridge 


TEXAS 
Austin 
Amarillo 
Beaumont 
Brenham 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
Bryan 
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Burkburnett 
Eastland 
Ft. Worth 
Highland Park 
Lubbock 
Longview 
Lufkin 
Mexia 
Navasota 
San Angelo 
Sherman 
Stamford 
Taylor 
Teague 
Temple 
Terrell 
Tulia 

Tyler 
Waco 


UTAH 
Brigham City 


VERMONT 
Springfield 
St. Albans 

St. Johnsbury 


VIRGINIA 
Alexandria 
Bedford 
Blackstone 
Bristol | 
Charlottesville 
Covington 
Farmville 
Franklin 
Fredericksburg 
Galax 
Hampton 
Hopewell 
Lynchburg 
Newport News 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
Roanoke 
Salem 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Warrenton 
Winchester 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield 
Charleston 


VI. 
Clarksburg CANADA 
Marlinton ~ 
Morgantown MANITOBA 
St. lbans Brandon 
St. Marys St. James 
Wheeling 

ING 

Woodstock 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville N. S. 
Kenosha Bridgewater 
Two Rivers Kentville 
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Montreal East 


Windsor 
Wolfville Outremont 
St. Lamberts 
.| ONTARIO Shawinigan Fails 

Chatham Temiskaming 
Espanola “Wesmount 
Leaside 
Niagara Falls YEW ZEALAND 

ort Chalmers 
QUEBEC Taumarunui 
Grand Mere 
La Tuque 


MISCELLANEOUS MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS 
By CLinTon Rogers WoopRUFF 


HoNoRARY SECRETARY OF THE 


Streets Washington, D. C., has 
been held by the District Court of 
Appeals liable for failure to light its 
streets. In the case of Berberich vs. 
District of Columbia (not yet for- 
mally reported) Justice Van Orsdel 
held that “it is settled law in this 
District that the commissioners being 
charged with the duty of maintaining 
the streets in proper condition are 
chargeable with negligence in allow- 
ing the streets to become unsafe. Un- 
safe conditions may result from im- 
proper lighting as well as from de- 
fect in the street, and the degree of 
lighting required will depend upon 
the existing conditions. In the pres- 
ent case, as clouds and mist settled 
in wet and damp weather about this 
viaduct, the District was charged 
with the duty of meeting this emer- 
gency by proper and sufficient light- 
ing facilities. . . . The jury therefore 
was not required to pass on the num- 
ber and character of the lights, but 
from ‘the evidence whether the light- 
ing at the time of the accident was 
sufficient to make the place reason- 
ably safe.” 

Privilege of Proceedings—News- 
paper reports of the proceedings of 
municipal bodies have been held to 
be of a privileged character. In the 
case of Leininger vs. New Orleans 
Item Publishing Company (101 
Southern Reporter, 411) the Louisi- 
ana Supreme Court applied the prin- 
ciple saying: “A report, by a news- 
paper, of proceedings had at a pub- 
lic meeting of a municipal council, 
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in which proceedings the public has 
an interest, when the report is a fair 
and accurate one of the proceedings 
had, is privileged, even though it 
contains matter defamatory of an- 
other. . . . Reports of such proceed- 
ings are privileged in the same man- 
ner as are reports of judicial proceed- 
ings. ... It is not necessary in re- 
ports of judicial proceedings, and 
hence of the proceedings of municipal 
councils, ‘that the report should be 
verbatim; nor is absolute accuracy 
essential so long as the report is sub- 
stantially correct. A few slight acci- 
dental errors will not destroy the 
privilege, provided the whole report, 
as published, produces materially the 
same effect on the mind of the reader 
as an absolutely correct report would 
have done.’ ” 

Carrying on Business.—A city may 
engage in business incidental to pub- 
lic utilities operated by it. In the 
case of the City of Mayfield vs. 
Phipps (263 Southwestern Reporter 
37) the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
found the prevailing will -through- 
out the country to be that if a 
“business is such as to come within 
the regulatory power of the munici- 
pality, because of its quasi-public na- 
ture, it may be authorized by the 
Legislature in the absence of consti- 
tutional inhibitions to itself engage 
in that particular business for the 
benefit of the public, and when it 
does so it is not performing strictly 
a governmental function, but it is 
exercising what the opinions hold as 
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its right to conduct the particular 
business so impressed with public 
purposes for the public good. 
Whether it is a wise or unwise policy 
for a municipality to carry its prod- 
ucts from its streets into private 
residences, and in so doing engage in 
a private business, is a question with 
which we have nothing to do, since 
our task is performed when we apply 
the existing law to the particular 
question as presented by the concrete 
facts. Of course, we would not be 
understood as holding that a city, 
without being the owner of such pub- 
lic utilities, could embark in the 
plumbing or any other strictly private 
business; but in so far as that busi- 
ness is connected with its plant, 
which it lawfully owns and has the 
right to operate, the law seems to be 
clear that it has the right to perform 
it; but it could not either furnish 
material or workmen to perform the 
same service to an independently or 
privately owned plant, since its right 
rests solely tipon its incidental power 
growing out of its ownership.” 
Rechristened Cities. — Having 
passed through what the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States calls 
the homespun period of development, 


American cities and towns. appear to 
be giving more attention to the names 
by which they are known. Old names 
are being discarded and new ones 
adopted. In a study of the origin 
of names of American cities in 31 of 
the 48 states the Civic Development 
Department of the Chamber finds that 
in the five-year period from 1921 to 
1925, 63 changes were recorded, com- 
pared with only 13 during the pre- 
ceding five-year period. “It is ap- 
parent,” the Department finds, “that 
interest in local names has increased 
materially in the last period, partic- 
ularly in the years 1924 and the first 
half of 1925, there having been 24 
changes in 1924 and 21 during the 
first half of 1925.” Among the 
states most active in this respect are: 
New York, 21 changes; California, 
18; Oklahoma, 13; Florida, 11. Du- 
plication of names of cities is a seri- 
ous problem. There are 3] Franklins, 
27 Madisons, 25 Clevelands, 24 Lin- 
colns, 24 Monroes, 23 Wilsons, 13 
Roosevelts, 15 Adams, 12 Tafts and 
5 Hardings. Capitals of nations have 
also been a source of duplication. 
There are 18 Genevas, 17 Berlins, 12 
Moscows, 11 Viennas, 6 Pekins and 
2 Brussels. 
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By CLiIntTon RocERS WooDRUFF 
HoNoRARY SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Billboard Interests.—The billboard 
interests of the country have been 
generally combined in the General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., of New 
York. This organization is aware of 
the growing public resentment 
against billboards and has issued a 
statement entitled “Standards of 
Recognized Outdoor Advertising,” in 
which are included two items that 
would be most important if they 
could prevail. They are: 

“1, Structures should not be lo- 
cated in purely residential districts, 
or in locations where the resentment 
of reasonably minded persons would 
be justified; in locations that ob- 
struct the view of natural beauty 
spots; on trees, rocks, fences, posts 
or natural objects; on locations that 


would tend to endanger traffic. 2. 
Structures shall not be erected ex- 
cept on property owned or leased for 
that purpose, and in no _ instance 
within the confines of the public 
highway.” 

Investigation—The National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards has in- 
structed its. Committee on City 
Planning and Zoning to commence 
investigation as to how billboards’ 
use should be regulated so as to con- 
serve scenic beauty and at the same 
time provide opportunity for legiti- 
mate advertising. The investigation 
will be made with the purpose of for- 
mulating suggestions as to what legis- 
lation may wisely be enacted by 
municipalities and by States to ex- 
tract the nuisance element from this 
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form of outdoor advertising. It is 
the purpose of the Association, 


through its 545 constituent boards, 
to urge the enactment of such legis- 
lation. In the meantime it is calling 
on city planning and zoning commis- 
sions to devise methods of proper con- 
trol, and asking executives of cities 
and states to study this matter and 
to act. It is not opposing the use 
generally of billboard or signboard 
advertising. But it does hold that 
the erection of obstructive signs is 
out of place in a residential section 
of a city and in any position in the 
open country where such signs deface 
a scenic spot or mar the view from a 
scenic highway or boulevard. 

Platform.—This position of the As- 
sociation and the action which will 
be taken by it in regard to this sub- 
ject are stated in a resolution passed 
unanimously at the annual conven- 
tion held in Detroit, Michigan, June 
23-26, of this year. The resolution 
is as follows: 

“We recognize that the natural 
beauty of our country is a public 
heritage to be conserved. It is a 
community possession, and no indi- 
vidual and no corporation has the 
right to despoil the natural scenic 
beauty of the land for private profit. 

“We believe that with the growth 
of the movement for city planning 
and zoning as a means to direct the 
future development of American 
cities, stabilize their land values and 
preserve their esthetic values for 
community living, we should give 
serious consideration to the problem 
of outdocr advertising as one phase 
of the whole zoning movement. 

“We hold that the indiscriminate 
use of signboards today retards the 
development of desirable districts, 
and tends to destroy values in dis- 
tricts already built up, and that such 
signboards have become an offense to 
the public generally. We hold fur- 
ther that the time has come when 
we should determine whether or not 
the character, location, extent and 
maintenance of signboards cannot be 
so regulated and controlled as to give 
legitimate opportunity for necessary 
advertising without the continuance 
of the present harmful conditions. 
Therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards recom- 
mends to the various executives, city 
and state, and to the various plan- 
ning and zoning commissions, that 
immediate study be made of this 
problem, both with reference to 
county and state areas, which shall 
prevent the destroying of the beauty 
spots of the open country and bring 
about discontinuance of unsightly 
conditions in our cities. And be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the National As- 
sociation instruct its Committee on 
City Planning and Zoning imme- 
diately to commence investigation as 
to the possibilities of just regulation 
of billboard use, and to recommend 
legislation to make such regulation 
effective.” 

Recent legislation restricting out- 
door advertising in three New Eng- 
land states points to definite prog- 
ress. In Connecticut, the Pierrepont 
Bill imposes a license fee of five cents 
per square foot. 

In Maine, the original bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Hale, of Portland in 
1924, forbade the display of bill- 
boards unless licensed by the Secre- 
tary of State and authorized by the 
municipal officers. It imposed a tax 
of one dollar, plus five cents per 
square foot. But, the bill actually 
passed in 1925 merely forbids the 
erection or maintenance of billboards 
in highways, or “so situated with re- 
spect to any public highway as to ob- 
struct clear vision of an intersecting 
highway or highways, or otherwise 
so situated as to prevent the safe use 
of the public highway.” 

In Massachusetts, on January 24, 
1924, the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Works, after public hear- 
ings, promulgated new rules and 
regulations for the control and _ re- 
striction of advertising devices. In 
consequence, the Poster Advertising 
Association of the United States and 
Canada has filed a bill in equity in 
the Federal Court (at Boston) re- 
questing the Court to issue an in- 
junction restraining the: Public 
Works Departments of the state and 
of certain cities, including New Bed- 
ford, Pittsfield and Easthampton, 
from “molesting their business or 
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property.” They state that “it is im- 
possible for the complainants to con- 
tinue in business and comply with 
said rules and regulations.” 

Confusion.—The salient incidents of 
these three incidents as pointed out 
to the American Civic Association by 
Ee Al Caparm are: (1)) The adop- 
tion of the taxation principle in Con- 
necticut, and its being looked on as 
a means of partial suppression. (2) 
The control of billboards by three 
different authorities (Superintendent 
of State Police in Connecticut, mu- 
nicipal courts and trial justices in 
Maine, and the Public Works Depart- 
ment in Massachusetts). The re- 
jected Maine Bill gave control to the 
local authorities, subject to the li- 
cense of the Secretary of State. (3) 
The ignoring in the Maine Bill of all 
objections to billboards excepting as 
dangers to traffic. (4) The adoption 
of the so-called “esthetic” principle 
of regulating billboards in Massa- 
chusetts. The story of Massachusetts 
is the most stimulating. The consti- 
tutional amendment (Art. 72), 
passed in 1918, reads thus: “Adver- 
tising in public ways, in public places 
and on private property in public 
view may be regulated and restricted 
by law.” 

Pennsylvania Proposition. — In 
Pennsylvania a bill was introduced 
by Senator Buckman to place under 
the control of the Secretary of High- 
ways all advertising signs visible 
from the State highways authorizing 


him, under the police power of the 
State, to permit only those to remain 
or to be newly erected that do not, 
in his judgment, add to the dangers 
of the traffic on such highways by di- 
verting the attention of the drivers of 
vehicles used thereon. 

This general proposition has been 
discussed with Attorney General 
George W. Woodruff of the State of 
Pennsylvania; with Dr. Clyde L. 
King, secretary of the common- 
wealth; with William H. Connell, 
deputy secretary of highways of 
Pennsylvania; with Everett L. Mil- 
lard, a Chicago attorney who has 
successfully carried a famous bill- 
board case through the United States 
Supreme Court, and with Frank B. 
Williams, counsel for the National 
Committee of Restriction of Outdoor 
Advertising, of New York city. All 
these authorities agree according to 
J. Horace McFarland who drafted the 
pill that the principle is sound and 
that the police power of the state 
can properly be exercised as proposed 
in protection of public safety along 
the state’s highways. The opinion 
has also been expressed that as abut- 
ting property owners benefit greatly 
from the building of improved roads 
by the state and federal authorities, 
and as they are not assessed for any 
part of the cost of such roads, they 
might legally be restrained from 
maintaining or erecting private ad- 
vertising signs that tend to interfere 
with the safety of traffic. 
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Discussion.—The outstanding de- 
velopment in the fire protection move- 
ment is the rapid extension of the 
field service of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association; to the support of 
which the principal industries are re- 
sponding and through which project 
it is hoped to bring about a very defi- 
nite reduction in the present pre- 
ventable fire waste. The method of 
attack chosen at the outset, and 
which presumably must be followed 
for a number of years, is to make a 


special study of local conditions in a 
selected number of cities showing 
high fire losses over the last five-year 
period and to stimulate or create lo- 
cal agencies to undertake and achieve 
the desired improvement. 
Needs.—These methods applied in 
some thirty cities during the past 
year have met with signal success so 
far as the response of influential citi- 
zens is concerned, and in most of 
these, causes of the daily fires have 
been easily disclosed and the neces- 
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sity for action along the following 
lines clearly demonstrated: 

(a) Competent inspection by a fire 
prevention bureau of the Fire Depart- 
ment to keep the city free from rub- 
bish accumulations and other bad 
housekeeping conditions which cause 
fires. 

(b) Revisions of, or amendments 
to the building code requiring 
greater general use of fire-safe mate- 
rials in building construction, fire- 
resistive roof coverings, protected 
vertical and horizontal openings and 
automatic sprinklers. 

(c) Adequate ordinances govern- 
ing the storage and use of explo- 
sives and inflammable liquids. 

(d) Adequate laws and procedure 
for apprehending and convicting in- 
cendiaries. 

(e) Public education in the proper 
transmission of fire alarms and the 
value in all properties of first aid ex- 
tinguishing devices. These remedies 
are regarded as simple as a kinder- 
garten lesson, and there is no doubt 
of their effectiveness if applied, but 
action in these matters cannot be 
secured by correspondence or the dis: 
semination of literature. The crea- 
tion of a competent local committee 
of influential citizens assembled about 
the city officials charged with the 
community fire safety furnishes the 
most practical organization for a 
successful attack upon these condi- 
tions. Such a local committee, in 
whatever spirit of enthusiasm it may 
be created, requires constant encour- 
agement and stimulation. It is the 
function of the field work of the As- 
sociation to advise with and serve 
such committees where they exist and 
to create them where needed. 

National Organization The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
through its Insurance Department is 
carrying on a similarly vigorous cam- 
paign in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council. Its prin- 
cipal propaganda is through the ob- 
Servance of Fire Prevention Week 
with the cooperation of the trade as- 
sociations affiliated with the Cham- 
ber. A feature of Fire Prevention 
Week is the “Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest,” the results of which 
are announced early in the year fol- 


lowing the contest. The 1924 contest 
was the third so far held. 

The purpose of the National Fire 
Waste Council is to codperate with 
chambers of commerce and trade as- 
sociations in their fire prevention ac- 
tivities. Its members may be called 
upon for assistance at any time. 
They are as follows: American In- 
stitute of Architects, American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Boy Scouts of America, Fac- 
tory Mutual Inspection -Department, 
Fire Marshals’ Ass’n. of North Amer- 
ica, International Association of Civi- 
tan Clubs, Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau, National Association of 
Credit Men, National Association of 
Insurance Agents, National Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Association, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
National Fire Protection Association, 
Railway Fire Protection Association, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, U. S. 
Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Bureau of ~ 
Mines, U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Western Actuarial Bureau. 

Fire Losses—America’s bill for 
fire waste was $1,044 a minute, an 
annual loss of $548,000,000, exceed- 
ing all previous high records. These 
are the figures of the Actuarial Bu- 
reau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters quoted in a bulletin is- 
sued by the Insurance Department of 
the Chamber and the National Fire 
Waste Council. The total amount of 
property destroyed during the year 
was equivalent to more than half the 
annual interest on the national debt. 
Much of this enormous loss is pre- 
ventable waste. “Although the fire 
losses of the United States continue 
to mount,” says the bulletin, “it is 
not necessarily an indication that 
they cannot be reduced. The experi- 
ence of the 1924 Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest shows that losses in 
the reporting cities were reduced to 
the extent of $4,000,000 over their 
average for the preceding five years 
coincident with the activities under- 
taken by local fire prevention zom- 
mittees. The per capita loss in these 
communities was $3.10, as compared 
with the national average of approxi- 
mately $5.00. What has-been done 
in some cities might well be dupli- 
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cated in others through energetic fire 
prevention programs carried on under 
the auspices of local chambers of com- 
merce and similar organizations. Al- 


though fire waste is a national prob- 
lem, it can only be solved through the 
combined endeavor of all communi- 
ties.” 
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ANDERSON, William.—American City 
Government. N. Y., Holt. 
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Philadelphia, Winston. 

Bibliography of Public Administra- 
tion. New York National Institute 
of Public Administration, 261 
Breadway. 

Buck, A. E.—Municipal Budgets and 
Budget Making. .New York, Na- 
tional Municipal League. 

Hennessey, D. L.—Twenty-five Les- 
sons in Citizenship. The author, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Lancaster, H. V.—Art of Town 
Planning. N. Y., Scribner. 

MacDonatp, E. T.—WMunicipal Ac- 
counting. Phila., Bennett Account- 
ing Institute. 

Maxey, Chester C.—Outline of Mu- 
nicipal Government. N. Y., Dou- 
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gineering. N. Y., Macmillan. 
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Tuompson, C. D.—Public Ownership. 
N. Y., Crowell. 
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Public Utilities. N. Y., Nat. Munic. 
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Wricut, J.—Selected Readings in 
Municipal Problems. Boston, Ginn. 

Bonner, W. T.—The World’s Metrop- 
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N. Y. The author, 163 E. 24th St. 

CLARK, C. C. P.—The Machine Abol- 
ished. N. Y., Putnam. 
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nicipal Bmployment in Chicago. 
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ORGANIZED TERRITORIES AND GOVERNMENT 


By FRANK MoIntyre 
Mavsor-GENERAL AND CHIEF oF U. S. Bureau or INSULAR AFFAIRS 


ALASKA 


Labor.—George A. Parks was ap- 
pointed Governor in 1921 succeeding 
Thomas Riggs. The Governor reports 
that the slow but steady progress 
apparent for many years has con- 
tinued. 

Because of the scarcity of local 
labor in some districts and the short 
fishing seasons the canneries must de- 
pend to a large extent on labor im- 
ported from outside of the Territory. 
Further study may solve this problem 
by evolving a plan for the develop- 
ment of diversified fishing which will 
provide almost continuous employ- 
ment for this labor. If this can be 
brought about it will result in a 
substantial increase in the permanent 
population in the coastal regions. 

Fisheries——The value of the fish- 
eries products and the investment in 
the fisheries increased about 4 per 
cent. over 1923. The chief expansion 
was in the herring industry. All 
fishing operations were carried on un- 
der the regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of Commerce as au- 
thorized by the act of June 6, 1924. 
Fishing seasons were shortened, or 
commercial fishing for salmon closed 
entirely, in many districts and an 
effort was made to regulate the fish- 
ing so that a sufficient escapement 
of salmon would reach the spawning 
grounds. 

The closed season provided for in 
the North Pacific halibut treaty be- 
came effective for the first time in 
1924, Under this treaty fishing for 
halibut was prohibited for three 


months, beginning November 16, 1924. 
It is interesting to note that the en- 
forcement of a three months’ closed 
season did not result in decreased 
production. On the contrary the 
catch was considerably increased over 
1923: 

The census of the seal herd on the 
Pribilof Islands indicates a substan- 
tial gain and the revenue derived 
from the sale of sealskins was more 
than $700,000. 

Industries——A gradual resumption 
of mining, both placer and lode, is 
apparent in all of the districts. The 
gold production in 1924 exceeds that 
of 1923. The supply of common la- 
bor for all branches of industry in 
the Territory was generally satisfac- 
tory during the year. Exploration 
in the several oil fields continued 
throughout the year, but so far the 
wells on the Alaska Peninsula have 
not produced oil in commercial quan- 
tities. The only producing oil wells 
are near Katalla. 

Transportation facilities continue 
to improve to keep up with the in- 
creased travel during the summer 
season. The airplane service inau- 
gurated last year in the Tanana Val- 
ley is greatly improved. The wagon 
roads and trails have been improved 
and extended throughout the Terri- 
tory. 

Fox farming is one of the impor- 
tant industries and it is estimated 
that there are approximately 391 
farms containing over 36,000 foxes, 
The total value of the improvements 
and stock is estimated to be about 
$6,000,000. The propagation of blue 
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foxes has developed very extensively 
in Alaska in the last five years, es- 
pecially on the smaller islands, each 
of which can be used exclusively by 
one fox rancher. 

Realizing the great value of fur 
and game to the Territory and the 
need for making Alaska’s lands sus- 
tain such animals to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, the Territorial legis- 
lature of 1925 passed an additional 
act adopting a program of stocking 
suitable available lands of Alaska 
with valuable fur and game animals. 

A total of 1,280 reindeer has been 
imported from Siberia since 1891. 
There are now in Alaska approxi- 
mately 300,000, and it is estimated 
that two-thirds of them are the prop- 
erty of Eskimos. It is estimated that 
there are in northern and western 
Alaska approximately 200,000 square 
miles of treeless region, worthless for 
agriculture, which could furnish pas- 
turage for about 4,000,000 reindeer. 
At a not distant date the United 
States may draw a considerable part 
of its meat supply from the reindeer 
herds in Alaska. 

Finance.—The condition of the Ter- 
ritorial treasury for the year ended 
December 31, 1924, was as follows: 


Balance of cash on hand, Jan. 1, 
1924 
Total receipts from all sources. . 
Total disbursements under appro- 
priation made by the Terri- 
torial legislature 
Balance of cash on hand, Dec. 
31, 1924 


$148,911.53 
976,753.10 


858,550.46 


Apso tststs Shave stciercce oe 267,114.17 

At the close of the year there were 
thirteen Territorial and four national 
banks doing business in the Territory. 

Combined deposits in the several 
Territorial banks June 30, 1925, to- 
taled $6,920,937.97 as compared with 
total of $6,609,427.81 at correspond- 
ing call of June 30 of the year pre- 
vious. The combined capital of all 
Territorial banks totaled $630,000 as 
compared with $605,000 for the year 
previous. 

There are at present eighteen in- 
corporated towns in Alaska, sixteen 
of which have a total assessed prop- 
erty valuation of $21,283,127.97. The 
rates of taxation range from 10 to 
20 mills. 


Tourist business for 1925 was 


greater than that in 1924. The out- 
standing scenic attraction of Alaska 
is Mount McKinley National Park. 
It is the second largest national park 
in the United States, comprising an 
area of 2,645 square miles, the chief 
feature of which is the highest moun- 
tain in North America, Mount Mc- 
Kinley. 

Governor Parks has recommended 
the creation of a constabulary or Ter- 
ritorial police responsible for law 
enforcement in the Territory to re- 
place the eight organizations now in 
existence. 

Railroads and Roads—In July, 
1924, Mr. Noel W. Smith was ap- 
pointed special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and was sent 
to Alaska to study the operation of 
the Alaska Railroad and to make rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary as to 
the future policy of the road and an 
estimate of the cost of completion. 
Mr. Smith assumed personal charge 
of the operation of the railroad, and 
later he was appointed general man- 
ager. It is estimated that to com- 
plete the Alaska Railroad—furnish 
it with the necessary facilities and 
equipment for performing its proper 
function as a transportation agency 
—an expenditure of $11,878,781 will 
be necessary. This expenditure for 
completion is due to the fact that 
in the original construction the early 
completion of the line was considered 
important, and it was found neces- 
sary to adopt many expedients, such 
as construction of wooden trestles 
from hastily cut and prepared native 
piling, the building of bridges on 
pile foundation instead of permanent 
masonry, the laying of track with- 
out the proper quantity of ballast un- 
der the ties, constructions of cuts 
and fills with only sufficient width 
to allow of laying the track, and 
similar methods of construction. The 
result of this character of construc- 
tion is that the costs of maintenance 
are entirely out of proportion to what 
they will be when the railroad is 
completed. 

The Alaska Railroad, during the 
fiscal year 1925, made progress in 
economy and efficiency of operation 
and maintenance as follows:—Earn- 
ings from rail and water transporta- 
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tion were $861,237 as compared with 
$907,174 in 1924. Expenses for 
maintenance and operation were 
$2,152,802 as compared with $2,643,- 
750 for 1924. The deficit decreased 
from $1,739,274 in 1924 to $1,295,- 
099 in 1925, or 25.5 per cent. Serv- 
ice for other departments of the 
Government, amounting to $92,277, is 
not included in the above revenue. 

Several bridges have been rebuilt 
and improvements made to tracks and 
road bed. 

The Alaska Road Commission’s en- 
ergies were largely directed to ex- 
tending the general rehabilitation to 
trails and roads in remote portions of 
the Territory begun in 1920. This 
gradual rehabilitation, starting upon 
the more important projects, has now 
reached trails extending to all in- 
habited parts of the Territory. The 
work accomplished during the fiscal 
year may be summarized as follows: 
New construction, 4614 miles wagon 
road, 45 miles sled road, 188 miles 
trail, and 1,040 linear feet of bridges 
of over 60-foot span. In addition 
several miles of wagon road were 
reconstructed, many miles graveled 
and a number of small bridges and 
culverts rebuilt. There were also 
many miles of various classes of roads 
“and trails on which maintenance 
work was done. The work of mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation has been 
pushed and the roads and trails un- 
der the jurisdiction of the board are 
in better shape than ever before. 

Education—There are seventeen 
schools with 124 teachers and an en- 
rollment of 2,822 pupils in incor- 
porated towns. The per capita cost 
of these schools for the school year 
1924-1925 was $106.63. Schools were 
maintained in fifty-six districts out- 
side of incorporated towns. The per 
capita cost of these schools was 
$117.98. There were seventy-one 
teachers and a total enrollment of 
1,258 pupils. In addition to the 
above, four codperative schools were 
maintained. Citizenship night schools 
were conducted in ten communities. 
A keener interest was shown in these 
schools than at any time since their 
establishment in 1917. The third 
year of the Agricultural College and 
School of Mines finds this institu- 
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tion with an increase in its enroll- 
ment of more than 50 per cent. over 
last year. The total enrollment is 
133. 

Health—The Bureau of Education 
maintains for medical relief for the 
natives five hospitals with a staff of 
physicians and surgeons, nurses, 
cooks, and orderlies at Noorvik, 
Akiak, Nulato, Kanakanak, and: Ju- 
neau, and contractual relations with 
a number of other hospitals in Alaska 
as well as outside in Washington and 
Oregon. 

During 1924 there were recorded 
568 deaths and 641 births in the 
Territory. 

Tuberculosis continues to exact its 
heavy toll among the natives. Dur- 
ing the first part of January diph- 
theria appeared at Nome. There were 
thirty-four cases with five deaths. <A 
supply of antitoxin was dispatched 
from Fairbanks by special dog team, 
with no further deaths reported after 
its arrival. 

It is believed that no great im- 
provement in the deplorable condition 
of the native races is possible until 
some form of Territorial contact is 
made with the various services and 
agencies engaged in medical relief 
among them. 

Commerce and Industries—The 
number of persons employed in the 
fisheries of Alaska in 1924 was 
25,194. The total active investment 
in the fisheries was $62,660,637, of 
which $52,677,670, or approximately 
84 per cent., was invested in the 
salmon-canning industry. The total 
value of Alaska fishery products, ex- 
clusive of aquatic furs, was $40,289,- 
273, an increase of $1,610,448 over 
the preceding year. 

The Alaska mines in 1924 pro- 
duced $17,457,333 worth of minerals 
as against $20,330,643 in 1923. 

Alaska produced 74,071,273 pounds 
of copper, valued at $9,703,721, as 
compared with 85,920,645 pounds in 
1923, valued at $12,630,335. 

About 100,000 tons of coal were 
produced from eight mines as com- 
pared with 119,826 tons from twelve 
mines in 1923. The Alaskan coals 
at present commercially available 
range in quality from low-grade lig- 
nite to semi-bituminous. Of the coal 
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mined during the past fiscal year all 
but a negligible percentage may be 
classified- as sub-bituminous, 30 per 
cent. of which, produced in Nenana 
field, is of a type bordering on high- 
grade lignite and 70 per cent., pro- 
duced in Matanuska field, is of a 
type bordering on true bituminous. 


All the petroleum produced in 


Alaska was from sixteen small wells, 
all on patented claims owned by the 
Chilkat Oil Co. During the fiscal 
year eighty-four applications for oil 
permits were filed in the land office 
covering 225,753.44 acres. 

The lumber cut of the national for- 
ests was 52,500,000 feet, an increase 
of 17 per cent. over that of 1923. 


ALASKAN TRADE 


(Period July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925.) 


ee EEE Lenn 


Total shipments of merchandise to United States..... 
Gold and silver to United States..........-. 


Total shipments 


Total value of shipments to Alaska.......... 


Balance of trade in favor of Alaska......-.-. 
Classification of principal shipments from Alaska: 


Canned salmon 


All fish and fish products, including canned salmon.. 


Copper ores 


pela) wis a'-6:4) ul etel o's 4146 aie Sa «<8 6 


Fiscal Year Ended | Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1924 June 30, 1925 


$53,821,239 $55,440,645 

EGG or 6,183,241 5,602,217 
ce cleees $60,004,480 $61,042,862 
Ste laos elle 31,719,251 33,621,969 
eats Nozeio ts $28,285,229 $27,420,893 
ngaionlera ty 31,173,975 31,682,221 
36,852,075 38,584,837 

12,443,412 11,491,992 
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HAWAII 


General Conditions—W. R. Far- 
rington was appointed Governor of 
Hawaii on July 5, 1921, on the re- 
tirement of C. J. McCarthy. 

The visit of the united fleet of the 
United States Navy during the com- 
bined Army and Navy maneuvers 
turned the nation’s attention to the 
importance of Hawaii in the scheme 
of national defense. 

The forest reserve system has been 
enlarged, particularly on the island 
of Cahu, where the water situation 
is becoming acute. 

A Hawaiian Homes Commission, 
charged with the rehabilitation of the 
Hawaiian race, as authorized in the 
Hawaiian homes law of 1921, has been 
in active operation a little over four 
years and has established nearly 2,000 
Hawaiians on homesteads and house 
lots. 

Tourist travel to Hawaii showed a 
large gain in arrivals over the corre- 
sponding months for 1924. The phe- 
nomenal gain has been in summer 
visitors. ‘The number of tourists in 
Hawaii for 1925 (partially esti- 


mated) is 14,500. Private automo- 
biles number 24,383. 
The Hawaiian National Park 


(voleano) has benefited by the park 
road building program authorized by 
Congress. Approximately 60,000 vis- 
ited the park this year. 

Population—The most recent esti- 
mate of population, June 30, 1925, is 
as follows: 


Races Numbers 
Japanese 
Chinese 
Hawaiian 
Portuguese ...e.eeeeeee 29,416 
WLIPIMG, |, jecdisie.elevalesensiarele 49,335 
PATH <OUMEKS! (vas oiscs svelern aera 48,648 
Worent Samcenpiio unt Otro C 323,645 


Finance.—Notable legislation passed 
at the regular 1925 session of the 
legislature included the budget act, 
the retirement or pension act, and 
the continuation of the accountancy 
commission, authorized to install 
modern accounting systems through- 
out the Territorial and municipal 
governments. The budget act is based 
on the Federal Budget scheme, and 
the pension system will give to every 
civil employee of the Territory at 
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least 50 per cent. of his salary on 
reaching retirement age. 

The Territory has enjoyed a steady 
growth and _ continued prosperity. 
Twenty-nine banks were in operation 
at the close of the year with deposits 
of $60,809,715.97, the. highest on rec- 
ord. The taxes collected to carry on 
the domestic administration of the 
Territory and its municipal divisions 
amounted to $11,828,985.23. The cost 
of assessing and collecting taxes was 
2.08 per cent. The assessed value of 
the real and personal property totals 
$360,832,895. The bonded indebted- 
ness of the Territory is $17,990,000. 
Tonnage of shipping entering ports 
of Hawaii increased from 868 ships 
of 5,089,783 tonnage in 1915 to 1,068 
ships of 7,993,137 tonnage in 1925. 
Hawaii’s trade with the mainland of 
the United States doubled in value 
for the same period. 

The legislature also passed the laws 
necessary for Hawaii to qualify and 
participate in Federal aid for roads, 
vocational training, and health, as 
authorized by the bill of rights 
passed by the Sixty-eighth Congress. 

Citizenship.— Another step is 
needed to complete the recognition of 
the Territory of Hawaii as part and 
parcel of the United States, namely, 
prompt and unquestioned recognition 
of the American citizens born in this 
part of the United States when they 
are traveling to any other part of 
our country. The immigration au- 
thorities refuse to accept the birth 
certificates issued under Territorial 
authority to American citizens of 
oriental ancestry. The legislature au- 
thorized the governor to appoint a 
commission to proceed to Washington 
and present the matter to the appro- 
priate departments and to the Con- 
gress if that should be deemed neces- 
sary. 

Education and Sanitation—The 
Territorial department of public in- 
struction has general control over 
private as well as public schools. The 
Territorial school budget for the bi- 
ennium of 1926-27 authorized by the 
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legislature of 1925 calls for an ex- 
penditure of approximately $10,600,- 
000. There are 175 public schools 
with 1,719 teachers and 55,044 pupils, 
and 65 private schools with 462 
teachers and 9,872 pupils, or a total 
of 240 schools, 2,181 teachers and 
64,916 pupils. The University of 
Hawaii has 1,096 students. 

Good health is indicated by a low- 
ering death rate and an advancing 
birth rate. Tuberculosis continues to 
take the heaviest toll of any disease. 
Measures for the control and cure 
of leprosy are proving effective. The 
board of health of the Territory re- 
cords the lowest annual death rate in 
its history. The death rate for the 
year was 12.74 per 1,000 and for 1924, 
13.93. The races showing the high- 
est and lowest mortality were, re- 
spectively, the Filipino, 287.38, and 
Caucasian, 36.96. The birth rate was 
41.57 per 1,000 population. 

Agricultural—The total area of 
public lands is 1,598,149 acres, of 
which 67,000 acres are agricultural 
land. 

Progress of the agricultural indus- 
tries is most gratifying. The sugar 
and the pineapple enterprises have 
harvested the largest crops of record. 
The sale price of both sugar and 
canned pineapples has ruled lower 
than the previous year, but the total 
income to the Territory is not ma- 
terially reduced. The coffee indus- 
try has held its own through many 
vicissitudes and now offers a fair 
prospect of advancing. 

Labor.—There is at present no 
shortage of labor in the main indus- 
tries, though the year has witnessed 
the collapse of a labor agitation 
among the Filipino laborers, intended 
to bring about a general strike on 
the sugar plantations. It is believed 
that in no other sugar-cane produc- 
ing country of the world are the la- 
borers and their families better cared 
for, better paid, or better rewarded 
for their hard work than those em- 
ployed in the sugar industry of 
Hawaii. 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS BY ARTICLES * 


(Fiscal years 1924 and 1925.) 


ee 


United States, 1925 Foreign, 1925 
Articles 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Pounds Pounds 
Sifgiie a hekdqocobesnonucdsonSuoon 1,353,120,285]$ 71,468,115 500 35 
Cotfee BF Maks Dea een al pis aa tare, ep ctanetetetens 3,366,014 869,812 1,253,620 327,723 
Fruits and nuts (mostly pineapples)| ........ QTCST28S | so wcnme 256,210 
Other (in 1925 mostly sugar-mill 
EACHINELY| MSs miele ee cic erates o enaceyie wrer=-se)4) 8/4) ACOA 22 Gal) levetey retell 873,888 
ieee -2* oe eoaaecn|  samareds $104,046,436] ........ $1,457,856 
Total, 1925 Total, 1924 
Articles 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Pounds Pounds 
OZAT es 0 oe nc sini wteisie sinwieleiee sisiele 1,353,120,785|$ 71,468,150 1,115,425,283|$ 77,409,978 
Coffee Oxf Ura Peo SO On) Pn a 4,619,634 1,197,535 2,336,343 462,909 
Fruits and nuts (mostly pineapples)| ......-. OF-O4S 495) tae secie 28,372,055 
Other! Varcs cera a s)s WARES =n EOD a lp) | pao. Geo town 4,895,914 | ....-4-- 4,363,311 


* Trade official figures for the fiscal years 


PORTO RICO 


Conditions—Governor Horace M. 
Towner reports steady progress in all 
lines of endeavor in Porto Rico. The 
Chief of the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs of the War Department visited 
Porto Rico during the year. He 
found evidence of material progress 
in every field of governmental and 
private activity. The most noticeable 
governmental progress was in the 
erection of necessary public buildings 
and the extension of the splendid 
highway system of the Island. 

The Island is almost wholly agri- 
cultural and has an area of 3,600 
square miles. Its population num- 
bers 1,300,000. The serious problem 
in Porto Rico is the excess of popu- 
lation. To a slight extent it is be- 
ing met by the gradual develop- 
ment of small industries. There is, 
however, no noticeable increase in the 
departure of .emigrants from the 
Island. In Haiti, for example, a 
marked element of its present pros- 
perity is due to the funds brought 
back to the Republic by Haitian la- 
borers returning from Cuba and 
Santo Domingo. ~ 


$105,504,292 $110,608,253 


to July 1924, and July 1925. 


There is a steady growth in the for- 
eign trade. More than 90 per cent. 
of this is with the United States. 

Finance——he receipts of the gov- 
ernment have fallen far short of the 
expected revenues. The Governor re- 
ports that. there has been consider- 
able opposition to the payment of 
taxes. One reason has been because 
of unforeseen defects in the law 
which afforded an opportunity and 
encouragement for delay, and a 
chance to escape payment. The other 
has been the purpose on the part of 
certain taxpayers to institute liti- 
gation causing delay in collections, 
so as to embarrass the Treasury 
until it should be compelled to make 
a large reduction to cover deficits. 
The taxes are not excessive. The gen- 
eral property taxes are very much 
less than one-half of those imposed 
in the United States. The total tax 
of 1923, in the United States, includ- 
ing national, state and municipal 
taxes, amounted to $68.33 per capita. 
The total taxes which would have 
been paid by the Porto Ricans if those 
imposed had been paid, would have 
amounted to $9.02 per capita. 
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Trade.—Porto Rico’s external trade 
in 1900 was $16,602,004; in 1925 it 
liad grown to $182,441,458. In 1900, 
Porto Rico’s purchases from the 
United States amounted to $6,952,- 
114; in 1925 the purchases had in- 
creased to $79,349,618. In 1900, 
Porto Rico sent to the United States 
products valued at $3,350,577; in 
1925 Porto Rico’s shipments to the 
United States were valued at $84,- 
411,792. In 1900, Porto  Rico’s 
imports from foreign countries 
amounted to $3,037,391; in 1925, such 
imports amounted to $11,154,983. In 
1900, Porto Rico shipped to foreign 
countries her products to the amount 
of $3,261,922; in 1925 her shipments 
to foreign countries had increased to 
$7,525,065. 

Education.—The largest item in 
the annual budget is the appropria- 
tion for education. The recent ap- 
propriations for the next two years 
total $10,600,000—about half of the 
total appropriations for all expendi- 
tures of the government. With one- 
half of the entire population totally 
illiterate, with tens of thousands of 
children who are not yet provided 
with any school privileges whatever, 
and with more than one-half of the 
schools conducted in rented rooms 
unfitted for the purpose, with too few 
teachers and most of those inade- 
quately prepared, and with insuffi- 
cient books and apparatus, it has 
been fully realized that to better these 
conditions would be the supreme test 
of the government. At the com- 
mencement of the American occu- 
pancy, there was practically no pub- 
. lic school system in evidence. Be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent. of the 
people could not read and write; 90 
per cent. of the population was rural 
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and there were no rural schools 
whatever. Now over 2,000 rural 
schools are in operation. The per- 


centage of illiteracy has been reduced 
almost one-half since 1900. 

Sanitation—There has been a per- 
sistent and consistent effort to better 
health conditions in Porto Rico. The 
activities of the Department of 
Health have been greatly extended. 
In 1902, soon after American occupa- 
tion, the birth rate and death rate 
were approximately the same, 26 per 
thousand. Since then, the birth rate 
has increased to 37 and the death 
rate has been reduced to 18. There 
has been a steady fight waged for 
the control of Uncinariasis or the 
hookworm disease. The International 
Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation has codrdinated its work 
with the Insular government for the 
eradication of this disease. Tuber- 
culosis is the most frequent cause 
of death in Porto Rico. 

Commerce and Industries——Sugar, 
coffee, tobacco and fruit are the prin- 
cipal crops. A greater acreage is 
being devoted year by year to the 
growth of Sea-Island cotton. In 
1924, 12,000 additional acres were 
put in cotton and it was expected 
that the 1925 increase would be even 
greater. The exports for the past two 
fiseal years and the principal crons 
are shown in the table below: 


ee 


1924 1925 
Sugar ier vere, $47,838, 687|$53, 261,895 
Coffee Ast cancers 4,595,811] 8,742,694 
Leaf tobacco ....... 12,578,448] 9,156.48) 
Cigars susie 5,460,119} 7,105,508 
TUTE My seat ct 8,807,567] 4,202,654 
Cocoanuts 616,484 709,853 
Allotherss yvencees 13,383,424] 13,757,773 
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Political Governor General Leon- 
ard Wood reports that during the 
year 1924 he visited most portions 
of the archipelago including all prov- 
inces, larger cities and towns. Gener- 


ally speaking, he found everywhere a 


contented people living under steadily 
improving conditions and surround- 
ings. 

In the triennial election held this 
year the Nacionalistas obtained a 
large majority in both the Senate and 
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the House of Representatives. Man- 
uel L. Quezon was reélected Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Manuel Roxas 
reélected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Sergio Osmefia, Presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate, is in this 
country as the head of an indepen- 
dence mission of the Philippine Legis- 
lature. 

Four of the departments are under 
the direction of the under Secretaries 
who assumed charge as Acting Secre- 
taries upon the resignation of the 
Secretaries in July, 1923. Felipe 
Agoncillo resigned as Secretary of the 
Interior and was succeeded by Hon- 
orio Ventura. 

Chief Justice Araullo of the Su- 
preme Court died in 1924 and was 
succeeded by Justice Avancefia. At- 
torney General Villa-Real was ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Supreme 
Court and Delfin Jaranilla, Judge of 
a Court of First Instance, succeeded 
him as Attorney General. 

The Filipinization of the public 
services has continued gradually, due 
largely to the natural desire of the 
Filipinos to occupy various offices and 
especially to the influence of the Act, 
commonly known as the Osmefia Re- 
tirement Act, which permits retire- 
ment after 6 years’ service with 60 
per cent. of a year’s salary paid in 
monthly installments, extending over 
a period of three years, and retire- 
ment after 10 years’ service with 1 
year’s salary similarly paid. This 
law, in conjunction with the contin- 
ued agitation concerning indepen- 
dence and the withdrawal of the 
United States from the Islands, has 
induced many Americans to accept 
retirement and seek employment else- 
where. The result has been seriously 
to handicap the Government, espe- 
cially in the Department of Public 
Instruction where the number of 
American teachers has been greatly 
reduced. The teachers’ pension and 
retirement law also tends to encour- 
age the retirement of old and experi- 
enced Americans. 

Finance and Economics.—Business 
conditions have steadily improved; 
there has been a marked increase in 
revenues; the collection of taxes has 
been better than last year; the bal- 
ance of trade has been heavily in 


favor of the Philippines, and trade 
has been stable. The total increase in 
revenue for the calendar year 1924 
was 9,120,945 pesos (50 cents, gold 
value), over the revenue of the pre- 
ceding year. The cost of maintain- 
ing the Government was 969,020 pesos 
less than the preceding year, making 
a total of 10,089,955 pesos in favor 
of 1924 as compared with 1923. 

The work of the Manila Harbor 
Board has been largely instrumental 
in making Manila the best port in 
the Orient for handling cargo. The 
new pier is nearing completion and 
is one of the largest in the world. 

Rural Credit Associations have 
been organized in accordance with 
acts passed by the Legislature. The 
Associations have been of the great- 
est assistance to the small farmers 
and consequently to the upbuilding of 
agriculture. The search for petroleum 
continues thus far without notable 
success. 

The labor supply is adequate for 
the present state of development of 
the Island’s resources. Many thou- 
sands of Filipino laborers have gone 
to Hawaii in the past few years to 
work on the sugar and pineapple 
plantations. 

The Bureau of Public Works, be- 
sides its maintenance work, has built 
a few hundred kilometers of first 
class roads, has completed several 
reinforced concrete bridges and eul- 
verts, has bored 100 artesian wells, 
and has done other valuable work. 
There are several unfinished projects 
under way. 

The currency in circulation on De- 
cember 31, 1924, was 123,979,980 
pesos in comparison with 110,389,333 
pesos in 1923. 

The customs collections in 1924 
were 21,364,608 pesos and in 1923 
17,058,562 pesos. The balance of 
trade in favor of the Philippines was 
54,668,000 pesos. The principal im- 
ports were cotton and its manufac- 
tures 49,379,000 pesos, iron and steel 
24,094,000 pesos, rice 18,525,000 pesos, 
mineral oil 17,340,000 pesos, meat and 
dairy products 9,862,000 pesos, wheat 
flour 8,042,000 pesos, automobiles, 
parts and tires 6,484,000 pesos. 

Education.—_The widespread and 
keen interest in education continues 
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to be one of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of the Philippine situation. The 
people are deeply interested in the 
schools and contribute very liberally 
to their support. The schools are 
crowded to their utmost capacity. 

General progress in education, how- 
ever, especially during the last few 
years, has been in quantity rather 
than in quality. In a desire to pro- 
vide school facilities for all children, 
growth in numbers has received more 
consideration than the development of 
real educational efficiency. The sys- 
fem has expanded too rapidly for 
the best results. Before further ex- 
pansion there should be a more ade- 
quately trained teaching staff, im- 
proved supervision, a better curricu- 
lum and a longer period during which 
children are kept in school. The chil- 
dren in the primary and intermediate 
schools constitute 9514 per cent. of 
the total attendance. 

School Statistics—The following 
are the more important statistics in 
connection with the school system: 


Public Schools 1923-24 1924-25 
PHimaryipevaeace nee 6,573 6,534 
Intermediate 1,010 1,118 
Secondary: Beractacrocee 85 94 

Rotale’ eee asatasts 7,668 7,746 


In the above schools there were ap- 
proximately 300 in which there was 
limited instruction in agriculture. 


Annual Enrollment 1923-24 1924-25 
Elementary ...... 1,087,732 1,077,044 
Secondarya'. es vets 41,265 49,692 
University of the 

Philippines ...... 5,993 5,540 
Private schools, in- 

cluding private 

universities :..... 69,227 73,246 

MOtal’ gere.s skossretererers 1,204,217 1,205,722 

Teachers (University 
and Private 

Schools included) 1923-24 1924-25 
Milipinos seks ane 25,451 26,013 
AMECFICANS: 6 is ,cxeveherrore 329 326 

Calendar Year 1922 1923 
Pesos Pesos 
Expenditures for pub- 
lie, schools. -5. oe) ok 22,068,939 22,202,532 
School Year 1922-23 1923-24 
Pesos Pesos 
Voluntary Contribu- 
GIONS Pics ere tes 1,191,059 1,354,589 
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The Legislature appropriated 100,- 
000 pesos for an educational survey 
which was headed by Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe of Columbia University and pub- 
lished a report of several hundred 
pages. English is becoming more 
widely used with the passage of time. 
The difficulty is the efficient teaching 
of English which requires an adequate 
staff of American teachers. The Uni- 
versity of Santo Tomas is the oldest 
university under the American flag. 
It is taking steps to replace Spanish 
with English in considerable degree. 

‘Sanitation and Health. — Public 
health conditions continue to improve, 
and public interest in the subject of 
good health is increasing. The death 
rate in 1924 was lower than in 1923, 
which was the lowest on record up to 
that time. Comparative figures per 
thousand are 15.48 as compared to 
18.44. Appropriations have been made 
to aid in the construction of much 
needed provincial hospitals. The birth 
rate for 1923 was 34.99 per thousand 
and in 1924 was 25.47. 

Representatives of the Rockefeller 
Foundation have done important 
work in malaria control and in es- 
tablishing methods of laboratory con- 
trol. The United States Army Medi- 
cal Research Board has completed 
valuable and exhaustive studies in 
the etiology and prevention of dengue 
fever and has definitely established 
its mode of transmission and the 
means of prevention. The application 
of these discoveries will be of far 
reaching effect in reducing morbidity 
from this disease. 

The results of the anti-leprosy work 
are most encouraging. There are 409 
negatives in the Culion colony and 
several hundred more in sight. One 
hundred ninety-seven former lepers 
have been sent back to their homes 
as cured. About 75 per cent. of 
those under treatment are improved. 
There are 5,600 lepers in the colony. 

Commerce and _ Industries._The 
total imports for 1924 were 216,021,- 
790 pesos as compared with 174,999,- 
494 for 1923. The exports for 1924 
were 270,689,325 pesos as compared 
with 241,505,980 pesos for 1923. The 
trade with the United States showed 
an increase of 17 per cent. over that 
of 1923 and during the same period 
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the trade with Japan showed a de- 
crease of 6 per cent., that with the 
United Kingdom an increase of 22 
per cent., and that with China an 
increase of 20 per cent. The trade 
with the French East Indies was more 
than twice as great as that of the 
previous year, and amounted to 19,- 
756,000 pesos, an increase of 137 per 
eent. Trade with Germany also 
showed a big increase amounting to 
9,524,000 pesos in 1924, a gain of 44 
per cent. The principal export was 
sugar which amounted to 31 per cent. 


of the total exports. The next was 
hemp, 22 per cent, copra, 11 per cent., 
and tobacco, 8 per cent. The value of 
the hats exported almost doubled. 
Seventy-two per cent. of the exports 
were sent to the United States and 56 
per cent. of the imports were from 
the United States. 

The largest increase in imports was 
in rice which was an increase of 149 
per cent. over the previous year. The 
Philippine embroidery industry shows 
a decrease of 26 per cent. over the 
previous year. 
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By FRANK 


Magsor-GENERAL AND CHIEF OF U. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


Government.—Governor Bryan re- 
ports a prosperous year for American 
Samoa. When visits were made to 
villages, the reception of the Gov- 
ernor and his party was in every case 
most friendly and hospitable. In the 
past the village of Nuuuli has been 
the headquarters of disaffection. 

The births for 1924 were 277 and 
the deaths numbered 94. Yaws, ring- 
worm and intestinal parasites are 
the most prevalent diseases. 

The U. 8. S. Ontario visited Swains 
Island on May 13, 1925, and United 
States sovereignty was proclaimed 
over the Island, in accordance with 
Joint Resolution No. 75, Sixty- 
eighth Congress. 

Commercial.—The copra _produc- 
tion for the year 1924 was 1,750 tons, 
an increase of 30 per cent. over 1923. 
The contract price per ton was $92.12 
as compared to $82.62 for the previ- 
ous year. On June 30, 1925, the 
Bank of American Samoa had a sur- 
plus of $8,131.64. 

Finance.—A poll tax of $6.00 and 
a school tax of $3.00 are collected 
from each of the 2,237 taxpayers. The 
total school tax, if paid, would 
amount to only $6,711. The De- 
partment of Education was allotted 
$17,198 for the calendar year 1925. 

The estimated revenue for 1925 was 
$85,740; the estimated surplus from 
1924 was $40,000; total $125,740. 
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Customs receipts for the year were 
$79,565.45 and customs expenditures 
were $36,981.60. 


GUAM 


Genéral Conditions.——Captain H. 
B. Price, U. S. N., Governor of Guam 
and Commandant of the Naval Sta- 
tion, reports continued progress in 
the Island. Practically all recom- 
mendations made by the Governor 
last year have been carried out. The 
recommendation made for citizenship 
for the natives is renewed. Eleven 
members of the United States House 
of Representatives visited the Island 
for three days, attended a session of 
the Guam Congress and _ learned 
Guam conditions at first hand. 

In October, 1924, a typhoon with a 
heavy rainfall inflicted serious dam- 


age. The precipitation was twenty- 
nine inches in thirty hours. The 
American Red Cross responded 


promptly and sent $2,500 to be used 
in alleviating distress. 

The deposits of the bank of Guam 
amounted to $247,369.99, a small in- 
crease over last year. 

Population.—The native population 
number 15,246, an increase of 86 
over the previous fiscal year. Non- 
natives residing in Guam number 543, 
and the Naval establishment totals 
859, giving a population of 16,648 
for the Island. 

Military training begins with 
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school boys between the ages of 7 
and 16. At 16 they are enrolled in 
the Active Militia and passed to the 
Militia Reserve at 21. At 25 they 
are discharged. 

Agricultural and Economic.—The 
Island subsists, in the.main, on the 
proceeds of copra and the money 
spent by the Federal Government. 
Agriculture makes up the difference. 

The lack of water over most of the 
Island during the annual dry season 
is a serious matter for the farmers. 
They are being encouraged, with some 
success, to build for themselves rein- 
forced cisterns, earthquake proof, to 
hold the water that falls abundantly 
in the wet season. During the year 
the Island government has built one 
such cistern and also a reservoir. 
Road and bridge building have facili- 
tated the dispatch of farmers’ prod- 
ucts to market. 

Education and Sanitation—Every 
ehild in the schools receives indus- 
trial training. The boys take up 
gardening, carpentry, weaving of 
ageag and copra making. The girls 
make lace, sew, cook and weave aggag. 
Athletics have received a great im- 
petus during the year. This activity 
has improved the use of English. 
There are twenty-three schools with 
98 teachers and 2,813 pupils. Ex- 
penditures for schools were $48,- 
160.73. 

Systematic sanitation surveys were 
made of the large towns with bene- 
ficial ‘results. Through health talks 
and newspaper articles the people are 
being instructed in sanitary meas- 
ures. Five lepers are in isolation. 

Commerce.—Imports for the fiscal 
year 1925 amounted to $386,270.12, a 
decrease of $219,000 from 1924. Ex- 
ports for the same years were $109,- 
177.72 and $113,754.40, respectively. 
The balance of trade against Guam 
in 1925 was $525,162.20, a reduction 
of $214,467 over the previous year. 
Imports from Japan in 1925 were 
$44,456.70, an increase of 82 per cent. 
over 1924. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


General Conditions. — Governor 
Philip Williams, pursuant to the 
recommendation of the Colonial Coun- 
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cil of the Municipalities of St. 
Thomas and St. John and the munici- 
pality of St. Croix, created a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor. This department has gath- 
ered valuable statistics relative to the 
various proklems which confront the 
Government. 

The population in 1917 was 26,051 
and in 1925 was 25,950, many going 
to the United States during that 
period. 

In August, 1924, a severe hurri- 
cane passed over the Islands of St. 
Thomas and St. John. Great damage 
was done and relief work was handled 
by the American Red Cross and a 
local committee. 

Health.—The President made avail- 
able the unexpended balance of the 
1924 Federal appropriation for the 
water supply system and for rebuild- 
ing the Peters Farm Hospital at 
Christiansted. For this institution 
$25,000 was appropriated. This hos- 
pital was expected to be ready at the 
close of the year. A twenty-five bed 
addition to the leper asylum has been 
allowed. Work on these projects is 
progressing satisfactorily. The mu- 
nicipal hospital of St. Thomas is now 
well established. 

In general, health conditions for 
this year may be stated as excellent. 
The death rate has steadily decreased. 
The annual average for 1911 to 1917 
was 35.4 per thousand population. In 
1924 it was 23.1. The infant mor- 
tality rate (under 1 year of age) for 
the years 1911 to 1917 was 320 per 
thousand. In 1924 it had been re- 
duced to 178.2. The American Red 
Cross has been of great assistance. 

Finance.—Business conditions are 
steadily improving. There is an in- 
crease in trade and in savings de- 
posits. The main source of revenue 
is the ground and building tax and 
the export duty on sugar. 

During the past year the revenues 
in the municipality of St. Thomas 
and St. John were approximately 
$30,000 greater than the preceding 
fiscal year. This exceeds the revenues 
of any fiscal year during the past 
15 years. The revenues of the mu- 
nicipality of St. Croix were approxi- 
mately $30,000 greater than the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. This exceeds the 
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revenues of 1922 and 1923 and for 
1923-1924, but is considerably less 
than any other recent year. The ex- 
penditures of both municipalities (ex- 
clusive of water supply, etc.) were 
considerably less than the preceding 
fiscal year. 

In May, 1925, the Secretary of the 
Treasury appointed special commis- 
sioners to investigate the tax and 
currency situation in the Islands. 

Commerce.—The Governor reports 
that commercial transportation fa- 
cilities have not in any way improved 
during the past year. Very few of 
the Shipping Board vessels call at 
the port of St. Thomas; none of those 
that do call being passenger vessels. 
It therefore became necessary during 
the year to again request the Presi- 
dent to postpone the application of 
the coastwise laws of the United 
States to the Virgin Islands. Four 
large tourist ships called twice each, 
bringing 2,750 visitors. It is expected 
that a new dock will be brought to 
the Virgin Islands within the next 
few months. In June, 1925, the Gov- 
ernor placed the United States Im- 


migration Act of 1924 in effect in the 
Islands. 

Agriculture-——The sugar cane area 
on St. Croix to be harvested in the 
spring will be 20 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. more than that cut over the 
past season. There is a general note 
of optimism among the planters and 
a bumper crop is expected. 

The pink boll worm cuts down the 
possibilities in cotton. Sweet pota- 
toes grow easily, also onions. Cattle 
raising, dairy and beef, looks prom- 
ising. The rainfall is not sufficient 
for the best results in agriculture. 
Total rainfall of 1924 was 49.26 
inches. The highest temperature was 
90 degrees; the lowest 63 degrees.’ 


Education. —The enrollment in 
schools, public and private, was 
4,410; teachers employed 120. The 


school system is established on the 
six, three, three plan; 6 years of pri- 
mary and grammar school work, 3 
years Junior High School and 3 years 
Senior High School. A municipal 
dentist is employed in each health 
center to give free dental work to all 
school children. 


LAND. CONDEMNATION 


‘ By S. J. BRANDENBURG 
PROFESSOR AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Legal Conditions.—Land condemna- 
tion refers to the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain in respect 
to land. Under this power, not only 
land in the corporeal sense, but all 
easements, privileges, and other in- 
corporeal rights arising from private 
property in land may be taken for 
public purposes on the payment of 
equitable compensation. The exist- 
ence of the power of eminent domain 
in the state has been called “‘indis- 
pensable and incontestable’; it is 
the “offspring of necessity.” It is “an 
attribute of sovereignty, inherent in 
the state and existing independently 
of the constitution, and is only af- 
fected by the constitution in that 
certain limitations are placed therein 
on the exercise of the right.” (In re: 
Niagara, Lockport and:Ontario Power 
Wom2 LON. Yous.) 248>) 

The contemplated use of the land 


to be condemned must be recognized, 
however, as a public use; in fact, the 
final test of the validity of the ex- 
ercise of the power is the public wel- 
fare. In a dynamic state, new cir- 
cumstances constantly arise in which 
public necessity or public convenience 
can be served only by resort to the 
power of eminent domain. The right 
may be exercised by the state itself, 
or it may be delegated to a private 
corporation or individual to whom 
the state has entrusted the perform- 
ance of some public duty or function. 
The corporation, or individual does 
not have the absolute right, however, 
but holds it only by act of the Legis- 
lature. 

Economic and Social Conditions.— 
Land condemnation has played an 
important rdle in furthering social 
changes in recent years. Many states 
in Central and Eastern Europe, in 
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order to procure the economic and 
social strength attributed to a wide 
diffusion of ownership in agricultural 
lands, have condemned large private 
estates and re-sold the land in small 
parcels and on easy, long term pay- 
ments, to peasant proprietors. In 
our own country we have long been 
accustomed to condemnation proceed- 
ings as a means to the extension of 
educational facilities, highways, rail- 
ways, and other public utilities. The 
United States Supreme Court has re- 
cently held the condemnation of land 
for a “scenic highway” to be justi- 
fiable and valid on the grounds of 
“public purpose.” (Rindge County v. 
Los Angeles County, 43 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
689.) The rapid growth of the move- 
ment for city planning and city zon- 
ing has brought forth a new aspect 
of publie purpose; so, also, the con- 
solidation of land for public munici- 
pal, state, and national parks; for 
the protection of water-sheds safe- 
guarding municipal water-supplies; 
for publicly owned forests; and for 
numerous other beneficial public 
projects. 

Unused Lands.—In many of our 
states there are thousands of acres of 
non-arable lands, privately owned; 
conspicuous among these are the cut- 
over lands of the older lumber re- 
gions. Such lands are not suitable 
for division into farms, despite the 
fact that efforts are being made by 
some of the private owners to locate 
settlers upon them. With a better 
comprehension of the appropriate 
economic utilization of different 
classes of land, the movement grows 
to reduce such lands from private to 
public ownership by means of con- 
demnation; to rescue them from their 
status as waste and non-productive 
lands and to re-forest or otherwise 
utilize them in a beneficial public 
manner, which private owners, lack- 
ing the incentive of near-at-hand 
profits, will not attempt. Likewise, 
the power is being used increasingly 
to restore to public ownership exist- 
ing forest or mineral-bearing lands, 
and other natural resources. 

Conservation.—Private ownership 
of such resources means a greater or 
less degree of exploitation, not only 
for the sake of present private profits, 
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but to meet the heavy burden of ac- 
tual year-by-year carrying charges. 
Thus conservation is promoted 
through condemnation proceedings— 
a use of the power to secure a “public 
benefit” for future generations by re- 
storing to public control resources 
which should never have been alien- 
ated. The necessity for impounding, 
and for the protection of adequate 
water supplies for enlarging urban 
areas, for irrigation projects, for 
giant power utilization, and the con- 
struction of aqueducts, conduits, and 
other devices for carrying water, or 
power to the points of consumption 
appears more conspicuously as a pub- 
lic purpose. Such developments will 
involve an increasing use of land con- 
demnation proceedings in the imme- 
diate future. 

Excess Condemnation.—Excess con- 
demnation is receiving increasing at- 
tention in the United States. It may 
be defined as the taking of more land 
than is needed for the carrying 
through of the immediate public pur- 
pose. For example, condemnation 
used for widening or straightening 
streets may leave small, or mis- 
shapen parcels in the hands of the 
several private owners. Such lands, 
lying outside the limits of the pri- 
mary improvement, if they remain in 
control of the original private own- 
ers may be utilized, if at all, in a 
way not in furtherance of the public 
purpose, or may even detract from 
it. Hence the condemnation of lands 
in excess of those needed for the im- 
mediate improvement may often be 
essential to the attainment of the 
maximum public benefit from the 
improvement. 

Legal Basis.—This device has been 
successfully used in Europe, particu- 
larly in England, but it has been 
only slightly used in the United 
States. The courts of some states 
have held it an unwarranted and un- 
constitutional extension of the power. 
A few states have expressly author- 
ized it by constitutional amendment. 
The Illinois court has recently held 
(Hunt Drainage Distr. v. Harness, 
148 N.E. 44), that the drainage dis- 
trict has power to condemn land out- 
side the district, in order to procure 
the more complete success of the 
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project. Michigan has held (Rogers 
v. Breisacher, 204 N.W. 112), that 
for streets and highways, land of suf- 
ficient width to provide for future, 
as well as present needs of the public, 
may be condemned. 

Tendency to Enlarge the Power.— 
Clearly, the tendency at the present 
time, both in statutes and in court 
decisions, is to enlarge the power of 
land condemnation in that,—(1) it 
may be exercised by the governing 


unit, or delegated to a private ccr- 
poration, or individual; (2) it has 
been extended to include roads, 
bridges, navigation, power, water sup- 
ply, drainage districts, telephone, 
telegraphs, and public utilities gen- 
erally; (3) it may include more than 
is immediately necessary for the pri- 
mary purpose. It is justified, or de- 
nied, however, solely on the basis of 
clearly established public benefit to be 
derived. 
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By S. J. BRANDENBURG 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Navigable and Non-navigable 
Waters—This article is concerned 
only with rights and uses in non- 
navigable waters. Navigable waters 
have been defined as those having 
capacity to float the products of re- 
gional forests, mines, and farms to 
market. They are regarded as pub- 
lic highways, and though the prop- 
erty of the state, are subject to the 
regulations of inter-state commerce. 
Private property in land exists to the 
edge of such waters. Non-navigable 
waters include all other inland wa- 
ters. They are subject to private 
ownership and control, including the 
bed of the stream or lake. 

The Riparian Doctrine.—The com- 
mon law defining rights in non-nav- 
igable waters was developed in hu- 
mid regions where water was rela- 
tively abundant in comparison to 
land, and hence was regarded as a 
mere incident to the land. Water 
here being regarded as a part of the 
land, the riparian owners asserted 
their rights to its use. In practice, 
these rights were limited to such 
reasonable use as would not substan- 
tially impair the volume and purity 
of the waters, and so trespass upon 
the equal rights of other riparian 
owners. Riparian rights*have become 
so firmly established in the eastern 
sections of the country that they may 
not be impaired without compensa- 
tion, although they may be regulated 
in the public interest. 

The Appropriation Doctrine—In 
the semi-arid states of the west, over 
vast areas, water is the limiting fac- 


tor of production. It has a scarcity 
value and can be devoted only to the 
most highly beneficial uses. The con- 
trol and use of water determines the 
control and use of land, as well as 
the direction and extent of most other 
economic enterprises. In the humid 
regions, water, because of its abun- 
dance, is an incident to the land; in 
the arid regions, this relationship is 
reversed. A system of control and 
use of waters suitable to one region 
may be wholly impracticable in a dif- 
ferent region. Thus the system of 
rights of the riparian owner devel- 
oped under humid conditions is 
wholly unsuited, for example, to the 
purposes of irrigation; in consequence 
it has been vitally qualified or de- 
nied entirely in most of our western 
states. 

In these regions, the system of ap- 
propriation of rights is prevalent. 
The doctrine of “appropriation” as- 
sumes water to be not an exclusive 
and integral part of the immediate 
lands in which it is situated, but to 
be separable from such lands. In con- 
sequence, its use is not limited to 
lands adjacent to the stream or body 
of water but may be extended to non- 
riparian lands,—in fact, to lands en- 
tirely outside the water-shed or drain- 
age area. Preference in use is based 
not on location with respect to source 
of water supply, but on priority of 
claim, limited only by reasonably 
necessary and beneficial use. In sub- 
stance, the courts regard appropria- 
tion valid if there is: (1) intent to 
apply water to some beneficial use 
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now or in the future; (2) diversion 
from natural channel by ditch or 
other conduit, and if destined for ir- 
rigation, the land must be properly 
prepared for its reception; (3) appli- 
cation within reasonable time to some 
beneficial industry. -We may note, 
too, a growing tendency to regard 
natural waters as the property of the 
state, and so not subject to private 
ownership. This expanding public 
property concept, however, does not 
invalidate existing vested rights of 
appropriators of water who are mak- 
ing beneficial use of it; but it may 
safeguard the future public interest 
in this increasingly important com- 
modity. 

The Uses of Water——Where water 
is scarce, public well-being at times 
requires that certain uses be given 
precedence, typically: (1) drinking, 
for man and beast; (2) domestic 
cooking, washing, etc.; (3) irrigation, 
and other agricultural uses; (4) min- 
ing; (5) power and manufacturing. 
While details vary in different states, 
the general purpose of regulatory 
measures is that water shall be ap- 


plied to those uses most beneficial]. . 


to the people as a whole, and the 
rights of every appropriator must 
yield to this public purpose unless he 
can show material damage from so 
yielding. 

The attention of the country has 
recently been focussed on the com- 
peting uses of limited amounts of wa- 
ter in several dramatic instances. 

Owens Valley.—To meet her in- 
creasing municipal water needs, the 
city of Los Angeles constructed an 
aqueduct across deserts, and over or 
through mountains, to the Owens Val- 
ley, two hundred and fifty miles away. 
Farmers, already located in the Val- 
ley, suffered from depletion of irri- 
gation waters and have invoked the 
courts and resorted to violence to 
maintain what they conceived to be 
their rights to the waters of the 
Owens River and Lake, under the ri- 
parian law dominant in California. 
The issues are not yet settled. 

Interstate Rivers.—Disputes as to 
the waters of interstate rivers have 
been frequent and litigation has been 
carried to the United States Supreme 
Court. That tribunal has held (Kan- 
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sas v. Colorado, 206 U. S. 46), that 
no inflexible rule, conceding monopoly 
rights to any one state, can be es- 
tablished, but rather, having due con- 
sideration to the particular circum- 
stances, the principle of “equitable 
division” between the rival state 
claimants shall prevail. In a later 
case (Wyoming v. Colorado, 259 U. 8. 
419), the court held that in jurisdic- 
tions where the doctrine of appropri- 
ation prevails, the priorities of indi- 
vidual users should prevail regardless 
of the state of residence. By this de- 
cision, and for this purpose, state 
lines are non-existent. At its 1925 
meeting, the American Society of: 
Civil Engineers emphasized that ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. of the an- 
nual low water yield of the arid west 
was essential for irrigation, that this 
use should take precedence over power 
uses, and that the power use would 
benefit in the long run by such a’ 
present concession. 

Colorado River Compact. — The 
Federal constitution denies treaty: 
making power to states, but a state 
may with “the consent of Congress 
. enter into an agreement or com- 
pact with another state.” (Const. 
Art. I, See. 10.) 

This involves two groups of states, 
viz.. Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
New Mexico, lying in the head-waters 
of the Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries, and devoted to the production 
of grasses, cereals, hardy fruits and 
vegetables; and Nevada, Arizona, and 
California, lying in the lower Valley, 
with a warmer climate devoted to 
the production of cotton, citrus 
fruits, and early vegetables. The sev- 
eral states in each group differ among 
themselves in their water needs, and 
in California particularly there is a 
rapidly expanding demand for hydro- 
electric power. While the rival 
claims of the individual states have 
not been negligible, the differences 
between the upper four and the lower 
three have been the chief cause of the 
controversy. 

In order that economic development 
may proceed with assurance in all 
the states concerned the compact pro- 
vides for the “equitable distribution” 
of waters on the basis of determined 
beneficial uses. 
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Uses are classified as (1) domestic, 
agricultural, milling,  etc.; (2) 
power; (3) navigation. It should 
be noted that the first use consumes 
most of the water so devoted; the 
second use represents merely a diver- 
sion which may not interfere seri- 
ously with the first or third use of 
the same water. 

On the basis of an average annual 
flow at Yuma of 20,500,000 acre feet, 
7,500,000 are apportioned to the 
upper four states and 8,500,000 to the 
lower three. The equitable claims of 
Mexico are to be met out of the re- 
maining 4,500,000 acre feet, and any 
unapportioned residue will be appor- 
tioned among the seven states some 


time after 1963, on the basis of what, 


their needs shall then appear to be. 

All of the states concerned have 
ratified the compact except Arizona. 
Friends of the measure in Arizona are 
active, however; and pressure of pub- 
lic opinion in the six ratifying states 
is strong. Arizona will probably yield 
to these influences and it is predicted 
that her approval will be the signal 
for favorable action on the part of 
Congress. 

Delaware River Compact.— In- 
creasing demands upon the waters of 
the Delaware River by residents of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey brought this compact into be- 
ing early in 1925. It provides for 
the allotment of the waters of the 
river among the several states con- 
cerned; safeguards the flow of the 
stream against undue diversion for 
power or other purposes; and pro- 
tects riparian or other vested rights 
against future pollution and deleteri- 
ous encroachments within the drain- 
age area. The relative importance 
of the uses of the water are stated 
as: (1) domestic and municipal; (2) 
sanitation; (3) industry and power; 
(4) navigation. 

The state of New York ratified the 
compact, March 18, 1925; New Jer- 
sey proposed reservations and re- 
ferred the matter to a special Board 
which is to report to the 1926 ses- 
sion of the Legislature; and Pennsyl- 
vania awaits definite action by New 
Jersey. 


Confusion in Water Rights. —It 
must be obvious that water rights 
are far from satisfactorily settled. 
Conflicting theories and varying de- 
mands in the application of these 
theories under widely differing condi- 
tions have caused confusion. The 
complexity and multitude of claims 
themselves have added further to con- 
fusion. The rights of any individual 
claimant to the use of water within 
a given water-shed area are inex- 
tricably interwoven with the rights 
of all other claimants. The adjudi- 
cation of any particular claim affects 
the rights of all other claimants 
within the district. These complexi- 
ties, together with delays incident to 
court action, have led to the growth 
of sentiment in several of the semi- 
arid states to lodge final authority 
for the determination of disputes in 
the hands of State Water Boards, or 
similar specialized administrative 
bodies. Constitutional amendments 
looking towards this change in pro- 
cedure were, however, voted down re- 
cently in California and Washington. 
Moreover, the courts have been jeal- 
ous of this threatened intrusion on 
their prerogative as final arbiters of 
differences among citizens, and recent 
judicial opinions have declared in- 
valid such expeditious methods as 
those suggested above. The issue here 
is one between the impartial, though 
slow moving, justice of the courts and 
the efficient, though perhaps arbitrary 
methods of expert administrators. 

There is little doubt but that the 
adjudication of rights in water will 
become increasingly important with 
the passing of the years. Economic 
development in the arid and semi- 
arid regions intensifies the question 
there. In all regions, moreover, in- 
creasing population with its increas- 
ing demands for water for domestic 
and municipal purposes, the greater 
liability to pollution of the sources 
of domestic supply, the continuing ad- 
vance in the use of hydroelectric 
power, and the rapidly growing de- 
mand for access to the lakes and 
streams of the country for purposes 
of recreation imply a more general 
public concern in the issues involved. 
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TWELVE MILE AND HOUR RUN LIMITS 


By CuHarLes E. HILh 
PROFESSOR AT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Law.—The twelve mile limit is 
based on the enforcement provisions 
of the Tariff Act of 1922, and on sec- 
tion 2760 of the Revised Statutes 
which dates back to an act passed 
by Congress in 1799 and contains the 
substance of a British statute. This 
section permits customs officers to 
board vessels, if bound for the United 
States, and to search and examine 
them within twelve miles of the coast. 
Under the Tariff Act of 1922 the ves- 
sel boarded and searched need not 
be bound for an American port. If 
it shall appear that any violation of 
the laws has been committed whereby 
the vessel or cargo has been made 
liable to forfeiture, the boarding offi- 
cer shall seize the vessel and take 
her in for adjudication. If a master 
of any vessel from a foreign port 
allows merchandise, sea stores in- 
eluded, to be unloaded, transshipped 
or received within twelve miles of 
the coast and before the vessel has 
come to the proper place for discharg- 
ing merchandise and before he has 
received a permit to unload, he shall 
be lable to a penalty twice the value 
of the merchandise, but not over 
$1,000, and the vessel and merchan- 
dise shall be subject to seizure and 
forfeiture. 

Cases.—During 1925 the enforce- 
ment of these provisions has mainly 
affected vessels laden with liquor. 
That commodity can be lawfully im- 
ported only on a permit issued by 
the collector of internal revenue. 
Two examples will show how the law 
is applied. The Zeehond, 4F (2D) 
735, was a Dutch vessel with a cargo 
of liquor carrying papers indicating 
Halifax as her destination. She was 
seized between three and four miles 
off Long Island. The captain had es- 
tablished connections with a boot- 
legger on shore. Entries in the log- 
book revealed that Long Island was 
the real destination of the cargo. 
The district attorney asked for a de- 
cree of forfeiture against the cargo. 
The court so ordered. The Muriel EL. 


Winters, 6F (2D) 466, was a British 
vessel from the Bahamas, laden with 
liquor. She permitted the unloading 
of a considerable quantity within 
twelve miles of the Texas shore but 
outside the three mile limit. She 
was not destined for an American 
port. The court condemned the ves- 
sel and the cargo. 

Treaties——Liquor vessels have an- 
chored accordingly beyond the twelve 
mile limit, where they have been 
visited at night by fast motor boats 
which took the liquor ashore. Sec- 
retary Hughes proposed to Great 
Britain an extension of control by 
the United States. Great Britain 
held that such action would be an 
encroachment upon the freedom of the 
seas. The decision of the Supreme 
Court in Cunard 8. 8. Co. et al v. 
Mellon, 262 U. S. 100, embarrassed 
British ship owners and facilitated 
negotiations. The United States made 
during 1924 a so-called liquor treaty 
with Great Britain and similar agree- 
ments with six other powers: Den- 
mark, Germany, Sweden, Italy, Pan- 
ama and the Netherlands. A like 
treaty was negotiated with France 
which has been approved by the 
United States Senate; but France has 
thus far failed to ratify it. 

The treaties specify that the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of each country is 
not to be prejudiced. All of the 
countries agree not to object to the 
boarding of their merchant vessels 
by the proper American officers for 
the purpose of examining the papers 
and the cargoes within one hour’s 
sail of the American coast. If the 
liquor is intended to be conveyed by 
a vessel other than the one boarded, 
it is the speed of such other vessel 
that is to determine the distance. 
If there is cause for belief that the 
vessel has committed or is attempt- 
ing to commit an offense against 
American law, the vessel may be 
seized and taken into port for ad- 
judication. 

Claims.—By the treaty with Great 
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Britain any claim by a British vessel 
for compensation on the ground that 
she has suffered loss or injury 
through improper visit and search 
and seizure shall be referred to two 
persons, one nominated by Great Brit- 
tain and the other by the United 
States. In case of their failure to 
agree, the dispute is referred to the 
British American Mixed Claims Com- 
mission. In the other six treaties 
the failure of the two nationals to 
agree is solved by referring the dis- 
pute to the Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion. No such claims have as yet 
been preferred. 

Liquors under Seal—In return for 
the concession to the United States 
the parties to the treaties are per- 
mitted to have their mercuant ves- 
sels enter American ports with 
liquors in their sea stores or cargo, 
provided such liquors are kept under 
seal continuously while the vessels re- 
main in American territorial waters. 

One Hour Distance.—The trend of 
judicial interpretation in the district 
courts is indicated by the following 
cases. The Frances Louise, 1F (2D) 
1004, was a Canadian schooner, 
anchored sixteen and a half miles off 
Cape Cod, with 3500 cases of liquor 
taken on board at Havana. One J. D. 
Stewart visited her, left slips of pa- 
per with the number of cases of liquor 
indicated, and gave instructions that 
the cases should be delivered to those 
who offered the duplicate slips. 
Small boats visited her, delivered the 
duplicate slips, received the liquor 
and made for shore. One was the 
Katherine B, which did not have 
gasoline enough to reach shore. The 
Frances Louise gave her ten gallons. 
On the way in the Katherine B. was 
seized and she revealed the source of 
the liquor. Revenue officers went out 
and brought the Frances Louise in 
to Boston on the assumption that 
the Katherine B. could make the in- 
tervening distance from shore in 
one hour. Subsequent investigation 
proved that she could not. The court 
dismissed the contention of the gov- 
ernment that the schooner was “trad- 
ing with the shore” and thereby sub- 
jected herself to forfeiture under in- 
ternational law. The schooner was 
ordered released and the govern- 


ment appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Jurisdiction by Treaty.—The Pic- 
tonian, 3F (2D) 145, was a British 
vessel, laden with liquor, seized four- 
teen miles from the American coast 
but within’ one hour’s sail. The 
United States court held that the 
treaty with Great Britain was self 
executing and needed no further leg- 
islation. Held further that the libel 
need not allege that the ship was 
committing an offense at the time 
of the seizure. It was sufficient to 
allege that the ship was attempting 
to make contact with an American 
vessel and to smuggle liquor into the 
United States. To possess liquor 
within one hour’s sail of the coast 
with intent to smuggle it was ground 
for forfeiture of vessel and cargo. 
Judge Thomas took issue with this 
decision in Over the Top, 5F (2D) 
838, on the extension of criminal ju- 
risdiction by treaty. Only an act of 
Congress could do so. “Certain it is,” 
observed the learned judge, “no part 
of the criminal law of this country 
has ever heen enacted by treaty.” 

Previous Infractions.——The_ Pan- 
ama, 6F (2D) 326, was a British 
vessel, carrying liquor only, seized 
12.1 miles off Galveston on the be- 
lief that she could reach shore within 
one hour. No evidence existed of any 
violation of law off Galveston. But 
it was proven that on the way from 
Havana she had been met by boats 
from New Orleans and had delivered 
to them 400 cases of liquor. She 
was really owned and controlled by 
smugglers at New Orleans. She had 
been taken outside the twelve mile 
limit and more than one hour’s sail 
from shore. But she had made con- 
tact with the shore in violation of 
law. It was held that the treaty did 
not change the right of the United 
States to seize, for the violation of 
law is not limited by any particular 
distance from shore. 

Furnishing Information—A good 
arrangement is found in the treaty 
with Canada, proclaimed July 17, 
1925, by which each party upon re- 
quest will furnish to the appropriate 
officers of the other information con- 
cerning clearances of vessels. Clear- 
ances are to be denied if the articles 
consigned are forbidden importation 
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into the other country. The observ-| other countries will largely do away 
ance of good faith in enforcing these | with any need for extending the three 


provisions and their extension to 


mile limit. 


STATISTICS OF TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


By JAmeEs B. Hepces 
PROFESSOR AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


ALASKA 


Area.—The territory has an area 
of 590,884 square miles. 

Population.—Fluctuations in popu- 
lation during the period 1890-1920 
are shown by the following table: 


Meson SORE Oca cook 5 | PAO 
LO OO RR Sera a secre uewa en ere 68,592 
LOU O ots teanstotatrsue yates 64,356 
DEAR AR SD price in Sricrid pace Sy 55,036 


Of the population in- 1920, 34,539 
were males and 20,497 females; 27,- 
883 were white; 26,558 Indians; 56 
Chinese; 312 Japanese; 128 negroes. 
Chief town, Juneau; population, 3,058. 


HAWAII 


Area.—The total area of the islands 
is 6,449 square miles. The principal 
islands and their area are: Hawaii, 
4,015 square miles; Maui, 728 square 
miles; Oahu, 598 square miles; 
Kauai, 547 square miles; Malokai, 
261 square miles; Lanai, 139 square 
miles. 

Population—The population of 
United States census of 1920 was 
255,912, of whom 151,146 were males, 
and 104,766 females. The estimated 
number of the various nationalities 
and races on June 30, 1924, was: 
Hawaiians, 21,271; part Hawaiians, 
20,950; Chinese, 24,522; Japanese, 
125,368; Portuguese, 26,791;  Fili- 
pinos, 39,608; Porto Ricans, 6,347; 
Spanish, 1,932; Americans, British, 
Germans, and Russians, 34,272; Ko- 
reans, 5,817; others, 215. 

Principal City.—Honolulu, popula- 
tion, 83,327. 


PHILIPPINES 
Area—The group is composed of 
7,083 islands, of which only 466 


have an area of one square mile, or 
over. The most important islands 
are: Luzon, with an area of 40,814 
square miles; Mindanao, 36,906 


square miles; Samar, 5,124 square 
miles; Negros, 4,903 square miles; 
Palawan, 4,500 square miles; Panay, 
4,448 square miles; Mindoro, 3,794 
square miles; Leyte, 2,799 square 
miles; Cebu, 1,695 square miles; Bo- 
hol, 1,534 square miles; and Mastate, 
1,255 square miles. The total area 
is about 115,026 square miles, of 
which 92 per cent. is included within 
the eleven islands named above. 

Population.—Total population ac- 
cording to Philippine census of 1918 
is 10,314,310, chiefly of Malay race,— 
91 per cent. of whom are Christians 
and only 932,953, or 9 per cent., are 
Moros or pagans. Population of Ma- 
nila is 285,306, of whom 259,437 are 
Filipinos; 17,760 Chinese; 1,612 Jap- 
anese; 2,916 Americans; 2,050 Span- 
iards; 664 English; 201 Germans; 
121 French; and 71 Swiss. 


PORTO RICO 


Area——tThe area of the island is 
3,435 square miles. 

Population——The population in 
1920 was 1,299,809; between 1910 and 
1920 the population increased by 16.3 
per cent. The distribution of the 
population according to color in 1920 
was as follows: white, 948,709; 
black, 49,246; mulatto, 301,816; Chi- 
nese, 32; Japanese, 4; all others 
(Filipinos and Hindu), 2. 

Principal Towns.—San Juan, popu- 
lation 71,443; and Ponce, 41,912. 


GUAM 


Area.—The length of the island ig 
32 miles, the breadth from 4 to 10 
miles, and the area 210 square miles. 

Population.—The population on 
June 30, 1924, was 15,710, of whom 
15,160 were classed as “Natives.” 

Principal Towns.—Agafia is the 
seat of government; population, 7,432. 
Piti, with a population of 429, is the 
port of entry. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Area——tThe islands consist of the 
three islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
and St. John, having an area respec- 
tively of 33, 84, and 21 square miles, 
—a total of 138 square miles. 

Population——The population by 
the census of November 1, 1917, was: 
St. Thomas, 10,191; St. Croix, 14,901; 
St. John, 959,—a total of 26,051. 

Principal Towns.—St. Thomas, on 
island of the same name, population, 
7,747; Christiansted and Frederiksted 
on island of St. Croix, population 
4,574 and 3,144 respectively. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


Area.—American Samoa consists 
of the islands of Tutuila, area 54 


square miles, and Tau, Ofu, and Olo- 
senga, having a combined area of 


about 23 square miles. The total 
area is 77 square miles. 
Population—The population ac- 


cording to the 1922 census was 8,194, 
of whom 6,125 were on the island of 
Tutuila. The only good harbor is 
Pago Pago, where there is located a 
United States Naval base on forty 
acres of land acquired by the national 
government. 


PANAMA CANAL ZON}H 


Area.—Land and water area is 527 
square miles. 

Population—The population in 
1920 was 22,858, of whom 17,964 
were civilians, and 4,884 belonged to 
the military establishment. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


By Linpsay ROGERS 
PROFESSOR AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In Europe during 1925 there were 
few attempts at constitution making. 
The new states which came into be- 
ing as a result of the War had for 
the most part completed their frame- 
works of government, and while some 
of these had to be changed, the day 
of constituent assemblies had passed. 

New Constitutions——The most im- 
portant attempt to draft a complete 
constitution was in Greece and on 
September 30 the Government is- 
sued a decree dissolving and or- 
dering new elections for the Na- 
tional Assembly—a body which had 
been serving both as_ legislature 
and constituent assembly. General 
Pangalos, the Premier and Secretary 
for War, declared that the assembly 
had lost the confidence of the nation; 
that it was an obstacle to a compro- 
mise between opposing political fac- 
tions, and the complete restoration 
of normal governmental conditions. 

There were, however, in a number 
of constitutional systems, important 
developments, either through custom 
or through ordinary laws, which had 
the effect of making changes in the 
political machinery. The most spec- 
tacular of these developments were, 
of course, in Italy and in Spain, 
where dictatorships govern the coun- 
tries, sometimes with scant regard for 
the provisions of constitutions; but 
in other countries, such as England 
and France, important questions of 
public law and governmental organi- 
zation had to be considered. 


ITALY 


Electoral Method.—In Italy, Mus- 
solini’s proposed reforms were sufli- 
ciently far-reaching almost completely 


to change the character of the gov- 
ernment set up by the Italian Stat- 
uto of 1848. These changes related 
to electoral laws, local government, 
and the position of the Cabinet. The 
Italian electoral law, forced through 
by Mussolini in 1923, was one of the 
most ungenerous to minorities that 


‘any political system has ever known. 


The country was divided into fifteen 
electoral districts. In each constitu- 
ency party lists were submitted and 
yoted on, and the votes obtained by 
each ~party were added. The party 
with the largest national total (pro- 
vided that it was at least 25 per cent. 
of the total vote cast) was ipso facto 
the Government. In other words, the 
entire list of this party was declared 
successful in every single circumscrip- 
tion, and two-thirds of the seats in 
the Chamber were assigned to the 
Government. The representation for 
the remaining seats was decided in 
each constituency according to the 
preferences which the voters there 
had expressed. 

Proposed Plural Voting.—After 
one election under this law which, 
as was expected, gave the Fascisti 
complete command of the Chamber, 
Mussolini proposed another change. 
In January last he brought in a new 
electoral bill which provided for a 
plural system of voting. The electo- 
rate was to be divided into three 
classes. Adult males unable to read 
and write or paying less than 100 lire 
in direct taxes to the State were en- 
titled to one vote. The second class 
consisted of those who paid more than 
100 lire taxes, all members of acade- 
mies of art, letters and science, teach- 
ers in schools, holders of certificates 
from middle and upper schools, mem- 
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bers of Italian orders, officers and 
non-commissioned officers, holders of 
civil and military decorations, munici- 
pal and provincial councillors, mem- 
bers of provincial and administrative 
committees, proprietors, editors and 
managers of daily and weekly papers 
and journalists enrolled in one of 
the legally recognized press associa- 
tions, managers of industrial, com- 
mercial and agricultural enterprises 
and businesses paying a minimum tax 
of 100 lire yearly, and the fathers of 
at least five sons who are living or 
were killed in the War—these were 
given two votes. Three votes were 
allowed members of the Royal Fam- 
ily, cardinals, holders of military 
gold medals, members of the four 
chief military and civil orders, and 
state officials, including deputies, ex- 
deputies, senators, and professors of 
the Royal universities. 

This was much more complicated 
than the Belgian system of plural 
voting. It combined the worse fea- 
tures of this with the iniquitous 
provisions of the Prussian three-class 
system, and the result would have 
been to destroy any pretence of uni- 
versal suffrage and to give the great 
bulk of the population only one vote 
apiece in an election, while a com- 
parative few could cast two or three 
ballots. 

Single Member Constituencies —It 
was withdrawn by Mussolini almost 
as soon as it was suggested, and for 
it was substituted a proposal to re- 
vert to the old system of single-mem- 
ber constituencies which obtained be- 
fore the adoption of proportional rep- 
resentation in 1919. The uninominal 
scrutiny was agreed to by the Italian 
Senate last March. The particular 
point of criticism was a provision per- 
mitting retiring deputies to be can- 
didates for reélection without for- 
mality, while new candidates had to 
present a petition with four hundred 
signatures. This differentiation was 
to the obvious advantage of the Fas- 
cisti, whose representatives in the 
present Chamber of Deputies would 
not have to comply with the same 
formalities required of possible oppo- 
nents in the next election. The Sen- 
ate, nevertheless, approved a law by 
a vote of 214 to 58. 
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Local Self-Government. — Exten- 
sive reforms in connection with local- 
self-government were inaugurated. 
The administration of Rome was:put 
in the hands of a Governor nominated 
by Royal decree with full power and 
responsibility. for the administration 
of the municipality. He will be as- 
sisted by two Vice Governors, and 
ten Directors, all named by Royal de- 
cree, and by a Commission of eighty 
persons chosen from the professional 
and merchant classes. In cities with 
less than 5,000 inhabitants popularly 
elected councils have been supplanted 
by agents appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and there has been consider- 
able administrative reorganization in 
the direction of putting the national 
services of education and railroads, 
telephones, etc., under the direction 
of the Prefects. While elections were 
thus being suppressed in 7,000 of 
Italy’s 9,000 municipalities, Parlia- 
ment granted women the right to 
vote in municipal elections. 

Senate——The composition of Par- 
liament was also up for consideration. 
It was first discussed by a Committee 
of eighteen appointed by the Fascisti 
Government, and various alternative 
suggestions were threshed out. This 
Committee failed to agree. One group 
proposed to make no change in the 
Senate, but to have the Chamber of 
Deputies elected in part on the basis 
of manhood suffrage, and elected in 
its other half on the basis of occu- 
pation. A second group of the Com- 
mittee opposed all professional repre- 
sentation, while a single member pro- 
posed Senatorial representation based 
on occupation. This last scheme was 
adopted for Mussolini’s proposals. 
He did not, however, desire to dis- 
place the present members of the 
Senate (who were appointed for life) 
but would in time turn the Senate 
into an elective instead of a life body, 
and base it on professional represen- 
tation. These reforms were embodied 
in a bill introduced in Parliament 
in November. 

Cabinet——But of most importance 
was Mussolini’s proposal with regard 
to the position of the Cabinet. The 
bill prepared in November made the 
Premier “responsible to the King for 
the general political direction of the 
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Government” and extinguished par- 
liamentary responsibility. All Minis- 
ters were to be nominated and re- 
called by the King on the proposal 
of the Premier who was to direct and 
codrdinate matters in disagreement 
among them. The number of minis- 
tries and their competence was to be 
determined by Royal decree, and Arti- 
cle IV of the law provided that “The 
Premier may be entrusted to direct 
one or more of the ministries by 
Royal decree.” This simply put in 
constitutional form what already had 
been the actual fact; for Mussolini 
has held several portfolios himself 
at the same time, and has exercised 
a free hand in reshufiling his Cabinet. 
Up until July, for example, when he 
had been in office for 33 months, he 
had only one associate, the Minister 
of the Interior, who had retained 
office from the beginning of the Fas- 
cist régime. Sixteen Cabinet mem- 
bers had been dismissed by him for 
various reasons. 

The Premier.—The law extinguish- 
ing parliamentary responsibility pro- 
vided also that no question could be 
included in the agenda of the Senate 
or Chamber without the consent of 
the Premier; that the Premier could 
ask that any bill rejected by one of 
the two Houses be voted upon again, 
and that this could take place by 
secret ballot without discussion. If 
upon the measure’s reconsideration, 
the Government proposed amend- 
ments, then the discussion would be 
limited to those amendments. The 
Premier’s salary would be determined 
by Royal decree instead of parlia- 
mentary provision, and in case of his 
inability to act, his duties would be 
taken over by a Minister designated 
by himself. 

Parliamentary Responsibility. — 
Such changes, of course, run com- 
pletély counter to all developments 
of constitutional government. In Ger- 
many before the War, and more re- 
cently in Japan, whose constitution 
was formed on Prussian and Austrian 
models, constitutional struggles have 
been directed to increasing the im- 
portance of the legislature vis-a-vis 
the executive. The attempt was, that 
is to say, to transform the influence 
that the legislature might exert 


through debates into real power over 
a Cabinet which would be responsible 
to Parliament alone and not, as pre- 
viously, to the monarch. The Mus- 
solini proposals in Italy would <e- 
verse this development; they would 
transform a Parliamentary system of 
responsible Cabinet Government into 
something resembling the German 
model or the Japanese adjustment, 
which incidentally is gradually 
changing to a parliamentary form, for 
universal suffrage and the increasing 
power of Japanese party organiza- 
tions will make the Cabinets pay 
more and more heed to the Diet. Re- 
sponsibility will slowly develop. 

A striking change in electoral laws 
occurred in Japan where the fran- 
chise was extended to about 14,000,- 
000 voters. In previous elections 
hardly 3,000,000 persons have cast 
ballots. The House of Peers insisted 
on amending the bill so that the vot- 
ing age would be increased from 25 
to 30, and it was anxious also to ex- 
clude from the franchise persons who 
received either family or public sup- 
port. This would have limited the 
number of voters to less than 10,000,- 
000. This amendment was opposed by 
the Government and the lower house, 
but a compromise was reached and 
the House of Peers gave way. 

Practically all of the constitutions 
adopted by the: States which were 
born at the Paris Conference have set: 
up responsible Cabinet Government 
on the British model, and with addi- 
tional legislative checks on the execu- 
tive by reason of interpellations and 
Committee control during legislative 
recesses, 


SPAIN 


The Spanish Directorate also ef- 
fected extensive changes in the organi- 
zation of local governments, but the 
close of the year saw it apparently 
restore, in part, normal constitutional 
life. On December 3, a new Cabinet 
was formed, one-half. military men, 
and one-half civilians. The minis- 
terial declaration declared that “The 
Constitution will be maintained in- 
tegrally, but will continue  sus- 
pended,” and the promise was made 
that the Parliament would be revived. 
The state of siege had been partially 
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lifted in May. In the Spring of 1925 
a new municipal law was promul- 
gated. It granted the right of suf- 
frage to women who were heads of 
families, reduced the voting age to 
23 years, introduced a system of pro- 
portional representation, suppressed 
the Mayors directly appointed by the 
central government, replaced the right 
of appeal to the Governor by the 
right of appeal to judges, and as- 
serted the right of municipalities to 
conduct their local affairs and to have 
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recourse to the referendum. Politi. 
cal life in Spain, however, has been 
much more dislocated than in Italy, 
and General Primo de Rivera was not 
to be expected to restore the normal 
régime instantly. It was an interest- 
ing fact, however, that the develop- 
ment of his dictatorship seems to 
tend toward the restoration of Parlia- 
mentary government, whereas in 
Italy Mussolini seems to be using his 
majority in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to solidify executive dictatorship. 


GOVERNMENTAL DEVELOPMENTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


By Linpsay Rocers 


PROFESSOR AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Dictatorships,— Certain parallels 
may be drawn between the consti- 
tutional aspects of the Spanish and 
Italian dictatorships. In Spain, the 
Parliament was completely ignored. 
The Cortes was dissolved immedi- 
ately the Directory took office. On 
the other hand, Mussolini, after the 
march on Rome, and after he had 
been entrusted by the King with 
the duty of forming a ministry, 
kept the Italian Chamber alive. Per- 
haps it avoided death only by grant- 
ing the Premier the right to issue 
extraordinary decrees without their 
being based upon specific laws, but 
the forms of Constitutional Democ- 
racy still stood. 

In the second place, both dictator- 
ships were brought about with the 
consent, if not with the tacit approval, 
of the monarch, Neither the King 
of Spain nor the King of Italy, that 
is to say, seemed to object very strenu- 
ously to the demand for an extraordi- 
nary régime. Perhaps the motive was 
discretion rather than approval. Per- 
haps the sovereign saw in each case 
that resistance might imperil his own 
position. Whatever the reason, how- 
ever, it is significant that two sueh 
far-reaching revolutions were brought 
about with the positions of the sover- 
eigns untouched, but with the titular 
executives relegated to the back- 
ground, just as they are under parlia- 
mentary systems. 

The third point that is worth while 


suggesting is that in Spain the ex- 
traordinary régime rested on the 
Army. Primo de Rivera divided 
Spain into nine zones of military con- 
trol. He placed them under the com- 
mand of Generals upon whom _ he 
could depend. Mussolini, on the other 
hand, built his own forces, and did 
not rely on the Army. His adminis- 
trative assistants were non-military 
officials. This is a much more com- 
plex task than a military dictator- 
ship. The latter is comparatively sim- 
ple, for the organization of control 
is already in being. 


FRANCE 


Problems.—Constitutional develop- 
ments in France related principally 
to the reorganization of the Cabinet, 
the position of the Senate, the pos- 
sible dissolution of the legislature and 
electoral reform. There was no prob- 
lem in respect of the presidency. M. 
Millerand’s descent into the political 
arena, his recall by a majority of 
the Chamber, which went on a strike 
and refused to support a Cabinet so 
long as Millerand was in the Slysée, 
his resignation and the appointment 
of M. Doumergue have resulted in the 
French President being relegated to 
the position of a titular executive 
alone. He has reassumed his role of 
a mute idol in a pagoda, exercising 
influence perhaps, but limiting his 
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public communications to ceremonial 
utterances. 

Prime Ministers—For some years 
an important and unsolved adminis- 
trative problem in France has been 
the most efficient organization of the 
services attached to the presidency 
of the Council—that is, the office of 
Prime Minister. In a decree in Octo- 
ber, 1925, M. Painlevé settled the 
matter, and set up a secretariat which 
will probably be retained by future 
ministries, but as to this there can 
be little assurance, since a _ half 
_ dozen adjustments have in as many 
years been tried and then discarded. 
Like the British Cabinet when Mr. 
Lloyd George became Prime Minister 
in 1916, the French Cabinet had no 
machinery for preparing agenda, 
keeping minutes, preserving archives, 
or communicating decisions which 
were taken. These were left at lunch 
time to the memory of each Minister. 
During the War, following England’s 
example, some beginning was made 
with Undersecretaries of State and 
General Cabinet Secretaries, but there 
were almost as many arrangements 
as there were ministries. 

General Secretariat—In July, 1924, 
the Herriot Government set up a Gen- 
eral Secretariat which was empow- 
ered to coérdinate governmental ac- 
tion, to collect information and docu- 
ments, and to make the studies which 
were demanded by the President of 
the Council from the different munic- 
ipal departments. This office was sup- 
pressed in April when Herriot gave 
way to the Painlevé ministry, but 
Parliament authorized in its place an 
Undersecretaryship of State, and the 
duties of this office have now been 
regularized and defined in a decree 
of the French Cabinet. The function- 
aries attached to the office are divided 
into three groups which are charged 
with recording decisions of the Cabi- 
net, preparing agenda and indexing 
Parliamentary documentation, the 
study of economic and social ques- 
tions and liaison with the appropri- 
ate Government Departments and the 
National Economic Council, and the 
study of administrative questions and 
liaison with the appropriate Minis- 
ters, the Council of State, and the 
National Defence Council. This or- 


ganization is more elaborate than the 
British Cabinet Secretariat, which 
was greatly reduced in personnel and 
importance when the Conservative 
Government took office in 1922. In 
France the device may be of much 
use in easing the frequent transi- 
tional periods when changes of min- 
istry occur. These changes are fre- 
quent; under the Third Republic 
there have been some seventy min: 
istries which have had an average 
tenure of nine months. The longest 
tenure of office was by Waldeck- 
Rousseau who was Premier from 
June, 1899, to June, 1902. One of the 
defects frequently alleged to exist in 
the French Cabinet system is the ig- 
norance of new Cabinets of what old 
ones have been doing, and M. Pain- 
levé’s decree will make it possible for 
a permanent secretariat to present to 
a new ministry such information that 
this difficulty will no longer exist. 

Senate—The Herriot ministry re- 
signed when it was defeated on April 
10 in the Senate by 156 votes to 
132 on the question of exceeding the 
legal limit of the banknote circula- 
tion. This brought forward the ques- 
tion of the position of the Senate in 
the French Parliamentary régime. 
Cabinet responsibility is incompati- 
ble with a bicameralism which does 
not provide for a weak upper cham- 
ber, for a Cabinet cannot serve two 
masters; it can be responsible to only 
one branch of the legislature. Thus in 
countries with Cabinet Government 
the second chamber is usually less 
powerful than the lower or more pop- 
ular body. The French Constitutional 
Laws make no distinction in the re- 
sponsibility that the executive has to 
the two branches of the legislature, 
but in actual practice Cabinet re- 
sponsibility has been primarily to the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

On only three recent occasions in 
the history of the Third Republic has 
the Senate been a factor in forcing 
a change of ministry. It dismissed 
the Bourgeois ministry in 1896, the 
Briand ministry in 1913, and now the 
Herriot ministry in 1925. The inci- 
dent showed that the constitutional 
theory may prevail over the constitu- 
tional practice; that in other words, 
the Cabinet is responsible to the Sen- 
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ate, although it should be said that 
in this case the action of the Senate 
was symbolic rather than decisive. 
M. Herriot’s coalition support in the 
Chamber was shaking, and he had no 
backing there sufficient to enable him 
to make the fight against the upper 
body. One effect of the incident, 
however, will be the renewed and in- 
tensified unpopularity of the Senate 
with the Left; for a discussion of the 
Senate’s method of election and its 
powers has been going on since the 
Cartel des Gauches made its great 
gains in the elections of 1924. 

On notable occasions in recent years 
the Senate has held out against the 
Chamber—on social legislation, the 
income tax and electoral reform— 
and the parties of the Left are anx- 
ious to follow the precedent in Eng- 
land and reduce it to a state of non- 
age at the same time that they change 
its method of recruitment. The diffi- 
culty is, however, that there is no 
agreement on changing the present 
hybrid form of indirect election, and 
while the disagreement continues ac- 
tion will be postponed. 


DISSOLUTION OF CHAMBERS 


General.—Marked Cabinet instabil- 
ity revived the discussion of whether 
the Chamber of Deputies could not 
be dissolved before 1928, when its 
term will expire. It was an interest- 
ing fact that several European Par- 
liaments were in 1925 dissolved be- 
fore the expiration of their terms. 
Elections were held in Portugal, 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia (the 
last case complicated by a dispute 
with the Vatican), and new Parlia- 
ments came into being. In Czecho- 
slovakia there was no relief from the 
multiple party difficulties for the new 
Chamber contained sixteen groups 
and a coalition had to be formed. In 
Germany in October there was a seri- 
ous likelihood of a special appeal to 
the people because of the opposition 
of certain parliamentary groups to 
the ratification of the Locarno agree- 
ment. In Japan it was likely that 
party manceuvers would advance the 
date of consulting the electorate under 
the new universal manhood suffrage 
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law, and the Australian elections of 
November 14 resulted from the dis- 
solution of the legislature before the 
expiration of its term—a dissolution 
which was the more interesting bhe- 
cause a compulsory voting law was 
used for the first time. 

New Plans.—Schemes of dissolution 
in foreign Constitutions have been 
of two kinds. In Imperial Germany 
and even yet in Japan, with the Cabi- 
net not responsible to the legislature, 
dissolution is a means of punishing 
a recalcitrant assembly. In systems 
with responsible government, on the | 
other hand, dissolution is an appeal 
to popular sovereignty—a solemn ref- 
erendum. Legislatures hesitate to 
defeat a Government when they real- 
ize that they will thereby face the 
expensive uncertainty of standing for 
reélection. 

France.—The French Constitutional 
Laws provide for the dissolution of 
the Chamber by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. This has 
been done but once—by Marshal Mc- 
Mahon in 1877; and the circumstances 
of that anti-republican mancuver 
were such that the whole idea of spe- 
cial dissolutions fell into decided dis- 
repute. During the last year, how- 
ever, there was much talk of whether 
France’s Cabinet instability could be 
stabilized by the threat of dissolving 
the Chamber of Deputies, or whether 
in view of the temporary party allign- 
ments new elections ought not to take 
place. When the Painlevé Cabinet 
succeeded the Herriot Government in 
April, and when the Painlevé Cabi- 
net in turn gave way to the Briand 
ministry, the newspapers canvassed 
the possibilities of an election. Be- 
tween the majority of the Chamber 
and the majority of the Senate there 
were irreconcilable discords. How 
eliminate them, it was asked, except 
through universal suffrage? But the 
disrepute into which MacMahon had 
thrown the idea of special elections 
prevented any action from taking 
place, and in December this discus- 
sion gave way to a canvassing of the 
possibilities of a dictatorship which 
would temporarily subordinate Par- 
liament and would run the country 
under a régime of administrative 
decrees. 
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ELECTORAL REFORM IN 
FRANCE 


Legislative—The fourth constitu- 
tional question that was to the fore 
in France related to electoral reform. 
On April 7, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, by a vote of 390-183, passed a 
bill giving women the right to vote 
in municipal elections only. Woman 
suffrage has been a live issue in 
France, and twice since the War, the 
Chamber has acted favorably. Each 
measure has been rejected by the Sen- 
ate. All the Cabinets since the last 
election, in May, 1924, have put re- 
form of the election system promi- 
nently in their ministerial declara- 
tions, for there is general dissatisfac- 
tion with the present arrangement, 
which is a hybrid form of propor- 
tional representation. The Chamber 
is reluctant, however, for Deputies 
cannot exactly estimate their chances 
of reélection if the existing method 
is changed, and there is hesitancy also 
because the new method proposed— 
really the old system of scrutin @ar- 
rondissement or single member dis- 
tricts—is one which has always been 
subjected to a continuous fire of se- 
vere but legitimate criticism. 

Problems.—With the exception of 
the relations between Church and 
State, electoral reform has been one 
of the most bitterly contested issues 
in French politics. Single member dis- 
tricts were decided upon in 1875, and 
lasted until 1885, when a list system 
was inaugurated with the Department 
as the district. This, however, was 
not coupled with any scheme of mi- 
nority representation. The plurality 
party in each Department elected the 
entire delegation for the Department, 
and in 1889 single member districts 
were returned to. Discontent, how- 
ever, did not lessen; of the 597 Depu- 
ties elected in 1910 all but 50 declared 
themselves against the arrondissement 
and in favor of various list systems, 
with or without proportional repre- 
sentation. The Senate refused to agree, 
however, and the War put electoral 
reform in abeyance. In 1919 the pres- 
ent law was passed. It greatly bene- 
fitted the Bloc National in the elec- 
tions of 1919; it was equally favor- 
able to the Cartel des Gauches in the 


elections of May, 1924, for a change 
of one thirtieth of the votes in the 
country resulted in a change of one 
third of the seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Prospects; — There is, however, 
rather general agreement that the 
law is a bungling makeshift, and it 
has few defenders. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made to change it. 
The Senate has several times voted 
to return to the single-member dis- 
trict, and on June 18 last the 
Chamber voted for scrutin d’arrondis- 
sement by 295-265. Both the Cham- 
ber and the Senate seem to be agreed 
on the principle, and if they can 
agree on the text of a measure, the 
prolonged political jockeying will 
come to an end and the present elec- 
toral system will be scrapped. It 
should be said, however, that single 
member districts—a device used not 
unsuccessfully in England and the 
United States—are subject to disad- 
vantages peculiar to France. The un- 
stable Cabinet system, the centralized 
administrative organization of the 
country, and the ability of the Gov- 
ernment, through the Minister of the 
Interior and the Prefects to interfere 
in elections result in a circle of col- 
laboration between Ministers who 
want to hold on and Deputies who 
want to be reélected. There is a con- 
stant rotation of favors which is en- 
couraged by a system of one Deputy 
for a single small circumscription. 


GERMANY 


Presidential Election—The success- 
ful operation of the Dawes plan has 
made it possible for Germany to 
abandon the extraordinary régimes, 
the states of siege, and the special 
financial procedure which have often 
been in existence since the adoption 
of the Weimar Constitution. Some 
difficulties have been experienced 
with the multiple party system and 
Cabinet instability. The most impor- 
tant constitutional event of the year 
in Germany was the presidential elec- 
tion, which took place on March 29 
with a run-off election on April 26. 
A majority of nearly a million votes 
was cast by republican sympathizers, 
although Von Hindenburg, an anti- 
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republican candidate, was elected by 
a considerable plurality. His tenure 
of office, however, has not been 
marked by any events which seem to 
negative in practice thé theory of 
the German Constitution, which is for 
a titular executive as President—a 
President, that is to say, who has ex- 
tensive powers on paper, but who can 
exercise them only with the consent 
of Cabinet Ministers responsible to 
the Reichstag. Presidential power, 
therefore, can be nothing more than 
influence. From another point of 
view, the election of Von Hindenburg 
was really a gain by the friends of 
the Weimar Constitution. The man 
who was the most important symbol 
of anti-republicanism and a mon- 
archical restoration is put in office 
and made to support and abide by 
the forms ofa republican framework 
of government. With their leader 
sworn to uphold the Constitution 
and acting loyally under its provi- 
sions, those eager for a monarchical 
restoration will find their propa- 
ganda much more difficult. 


ENGLAND 


Labor.—The most important consti- 
tutional questions in England related 
to the position of labor in the State, 
but there were several minor prob- 
lems that were dealt with. On June 
11, Mr. Baldwin announced to the 
House of Commons the creation of 
a new office—that of Secretary of 
State for the Dominions. He ex- 
plained that for the present this port- 
folio wou!d be held by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, with a sep- 
arate Undersecretary for each divi- 
sion. The change is made in order to 
facilitate business with the Domin- 
ions, and is also not without signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of the Do- 
minions, since they naturally would 
prefer to deal through a Secretary for 
themselves rather than through an 
officer charged with the supervision of 
all colonies. 

House of Lords.—The House of 
Lords in May defeated a bill which 
would have permitted Peeresses in 
their own right to sit and vote in 
that Chamber. The Government op- 
posed the measure on the ground that 
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the admission of women to the House 
of Lords should not be dealt with 
separately, but should come up as 
part of a general scheme for the re- 
constitution of the House of Lords. 
The Baldwin Government has as yet 
brought forward no plan for the upper 
chamber, but it is obliged to do this 
by its declarations to party meetings 
and its administration will in all 
probability not come to an end before 
a bill is introduced to change the 
Parliament Act of 1911. It is not 
likely, however, that the Conserva- 
tives will use their tremendous ma- 
jority to force this proposal through 
before a dissolution of Parliament 
and a general election at which one 
of the issues will be the reconstitution 
of the House of Lords. On how this 
should be effected there is no agree- 
ment, but it seems likely that a prin- 
cipal issue in the battle between Con- 
servatives and Labor within the next 
few years will be over the kind of 
bicameral theory that England shall 
adopt. 

Ratifying Treaties—On November 
18, 1925, the House of Commons 
ratified the Locarno agreement by 
passing a motion “That this House 
approves the ratification of the Treaty 
of Mutual Guaranty initialed at Lo- 
carno on October 16, 1925, and an- 
nexed to the final protocol signed on 
that day.” From the constitutional 
standpoint this was important, since 
in legal theory foreign policy in Eng- 
land is a matter of executive con- 
cern, Treaties or other agreements 
need not be submitted to the House 
of Commons before they are ratified. 
The Labor Government during its 
tenure of office announced that it 
would permit a discussion of, and if 
desired a vote on, every treaty before 
it became binding, but Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain on taking office an- 
nounced that the Conservative Gov- 
ernment reserved the right of follow- 
ing a contrary course. The Treaty of 
Versailles was ratified by Parliament, 
and the proposed Anglo-American 
Guaranty to France contained a 
clause that it would go into effect 
only after Parliamentary approval. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s action in respect 
of the Locarno agreement was there- 
fore significant from the constitu- 
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tional standpoint, and is probably one 
incident in an increasing share that 
the House of Commons will assert 
over foreign policy and international 
engagements. : 

Coal Settlement.—The threatened 
strike of the coal miners in July, 
and the possibility that the trouble 
would spread to the railway men and 
transport workers raised difficult 
problems for Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
ment. These were settled tempo- 
rarily by a Government subsidy to 
the coal industry in order to avoid 
reduction of wages, and the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to dis- 
cover the facts and to make recom- 
mendations for action by Parliament. 
The solidarity of British Labor which 
was displayed by this crisis led to an 
examination of the constitutional 
powers that the British Government 
would have in an emergency. 

Emergencies,—An important change 
had been made in the British Con- 
stitution in October, 1920, when Par- 
liament passed the “Emergency Pow- 
ers Act” which permits the executive 
to declare that a state of emergency 
exists and then to issue regulations 
“for securing the essentials of life 
to the community.” Government De- 
partments may be given such “powers 
and duties as His Majesty may deem 
necessary for the preservation of the 
peace” and action may be taken “for 
any other purposes essential to the 
public safety and life of the commu- 
nity.” Offenders against the regula- 
tions are to be tried in courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction. 

This statutory authority, as is evi- 
dent, is quite broad. Under it Eng- 
land may have a state of siege. The 
law was applied during the coal 
strike of April, 1921, but its powers 
were sparingly used. After the coal 
strike last summer was avoided an 
Organization for the Maintenance of 
Supplies was created with the ap- 
proval of the British Home Secretary. 
The O. M. S. has enlisted volunteers 
who undertake to maintain and pro- 
tect the public services in an emer- 
gency and to enroll as special con- 
stables. The Labor Party has de- 
nounced this organization as “the 
most definite step toward organized 
Fascism yet made in this country” 


and Mr. MacDonald pointed out that 
“private enterprise was being en- 
trusted to maintain order in such a 
way as to make a breach of order 
inevitable.” Serious constitutional 
problems, however, are raised by the 
plans of the trade union movement 
for concerted action in the event, say, 
of a coal or railroad strike, and by 
the efforts of the Government to se- 
cure the conduct of essential public 
services when these are threatened 
with dislocation by industrial action. 

Communists—In November twelve 
Communists were convicted on charge 
of sedition and of “inciting divers 
persons to commit breaches of the 
Incitement to Mutiny Act (1797).” 
That statute had been almost forgot- 
ten. In 1797 Parliament had legis- 
lated for rather definite perils, and 
it was the manner even more than 
the fact of the Communist prosecu- 
tions that stirred up controversy over 
the propriety of the Government’s 
action. 

Trade Unions——One conciliatory 
action by the Conservative Govern- 
ment in respect to the Labor move- 
ment was the decision not to proceed 
with the trade-union levy bill. This 
has been introduced by private Con- 
servative members at several recent 
sessions of Parliament and provides 
that no moneys may be raised by 
trade unions for political purposes 
except through a separate political 
fund account which must be approved 
by a majority of the members. No 
member is to be liable to contribute 
to the fund unless he gives notice of 
his desire in writing. At the present 
time the trade unions raise funds for 
political purposes through the levy 
which is imposed unless trade union- 
ists individually object, and these 
penny contributions are the financial 
backbone of the Labor Party. Mr. 
Baldwin and the Government, how- 
ever, are more tolerant than the rank 
and file of the Conservative Party, 
and have prevented consideration of 
the measure. 


CANADA 


Among the issues in the Dominion 
election of October 29 was the future 
of the Canadian Senate. In recent 
years the Canadian Senate (which is 
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composed of nominees for life by the 
Government within the limits set up 
by law) has rejected several impor- 
tant bills. These resistances have 
caused the Liberal Party to propose 
the reform of the upper chamber. 
Mr. Mackenzie King declared that if 
his party were successful in the elec- 
tions it would introduce legislation 
similar to that of the Parliament Act 
of 1911 in Great Britain and _ pro- 
posed “that a measure which twice 
has been supported by the House of 
Commons shall not be defeated in the 
Senate on the third occasion it is 
brought before Parliament.” The 
Canadian Constitution, however, can 
only be amended by legislation se- 
cured from the Imperial Parliament 
on the joint petition of both Houses 
of the Dominion legislature, and so 
long as this is the legal situation, 
the Senate can prevent impious hands 
from being laid upon it even if the 
electorate should seem to speak on 
upper chamber reform. Therefore it 
will be considerably delayed, and the 
defeat of the Liberals in the election 
of October 29 means that this agita- 
tion for a more attenuated bicameral 
theory will probably subside, at least 
until new incidents raise it in a more 
acute form. 


IRELAND 


The settlement of the Irish Bound- 
ary dispute had an indirect constitu- 
tional importance. Before the Com- 
mission began to function the Goy- 
ernment of Northern Ireland had re- 
fused to appoint its Commissioner 
and the question was submitted to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as to whether the Crown 
“acting on the advice of Ministers of 
the United Kingdom” could instruct 
the Governor of Northern Ireland to 
make the appointment. The Privy 
Council held that the Governor of 
Northern Ireland could act only “as 
advised by his Ministers” and there 
was thus a quasi-legal determination 
of the theory of Cabinet responsibil- 
ity and of the inability of the titular 
executive to act except on the advice 
of Ministers responsible to his Parlia- 
ment. Holding as it did, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council per- 
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mitted the theory of Cabinet Govern- 
ment to become in a sense part of the 
constitutional law as well as of con- 
stitutional custom. 
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SELECT DECISIONS ON CONTRACTS 
By H. Noyes GREENE 
Tue Epwarp THompson Company, NorTHPORT 


What Law Governs.—Where the 
parties to a contract are not resi- 
dents of the same state they may fix 
by their agreement whether it shall 
be governed by the law of the resi- 
dence of one or the other of them.— 
(Farm Mortgage, &c., Co. v. Beale, 
[Neb.], 202 N. W. Rep. 877.) 

Offer and Acceptance.—An offer to 
buy 25 cars of coal answered by an 
acknowledgment of an order for “25 
or as near 25 as we are able to ship” 
does not form a contract and the 
buyer having received only 7 cars is 
not entitled to recover the excess over 
the contract price which he had to 
pay for 18 cars in the open market.— 
(Guyan Coal & Coke Co. v. Whole- 
sale Coal Co., 299 Mich. 257.) 

Delivery.—Delivery is ordinarily an 
essential element to the execution of 
a written contract. (a) Delivery is 
complete when the contract, being 
ready for delivery, is handled or sent 
to the promisee, with the intention at 
the time to pass the present title. 
(6) A mere manual transition of a 
paper to the obligee, without mutual 
intent to give\ validity to the paper, 
but with a mutual intent to the con- 
trary, does not constitute delivery. 
(c) Where an instrument is prepared 
by a vendee or promisee to be signed 
by three parties, with a request that 
two of them sign it and then trans- 
mit it to the party to be signed by 
him and returned to the vendee or 


promisee, and where such third party, 
on receiving such instrument, declines 
to sign the same, but instructs his 
clerk or secretary to return it to the 
vendee or promisee unsigned, which 
is done, these facts do not constitute 
a delivery of such instrument so as 
to pass title to the property intended 
to be conveyed thereby to such vendee 
or promisee.—(Peacock v. Horne 
[Ga.], 126 S. E. Rep. 813.) 

Past Consideration.—The rule that 
a past consideration which imposed 
no legal obligation when it was fur- 
nished will not support a promise was 
applied to a promise by an employer 
to pay to a retiring employee a sal- 
ary for life in consideration of his 
long and faithful service, the service 
having been paid for, so far as legal 
obligation goes, by the salary paid 
at the time of his employment.— 
(Shear Co. v. Harrington [Tex.], 266 
S. W. 554.) 

Fraud or Mistake—Signature With- 
out Reading.—The courts have had 
frequent occasion during the past 
year to reiterate the rule that one 
who signs a writing without reading 
it cannot assert fraud or mistake as 
to its contents if he was in no way 
prevented from reading it.—(See for 
example, Widencamp v. Patterson 
[Ga.], 127 S. E. Rep. 158; Melner v. 
Earl Fruit Co. [Idaho], 232 Pac. Rep. 
581; Brenard Mfg. Co. v. Jones [Ky], 
269 S. W. Rep. 722.) 
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Duress—Threat of Suit——Where a 
contractor fails to perform a building 
contract, and executes a new contract 
to avoid a suit for breach of the first, 
he cannot urge that threat as duress 
avoiding the second contract.— (Irwin 
v. Weikel [Pa.], 127 Atl. Rep. 612.) 

Legality — Influencing Municipal 
Legislation—It appears (in Goodrich 
v. Northwestern Tel. Co. [Minn.], 201 
N. W. 290), that a contract was made 
between a telephone company and 
some 18 of the leading men of a small 
city including the mayor and a ma- 
jority of the city council with respect 
to telephone rates and service. The 
contract was made at a time when a 
rival company was seeking a fran- 
chise. It contained the following 
clause: “In consideration of the con- 
cessions made as aforesaid, and in 
view of the general compromise and 
settlement of the telephone situation, 
second parties agree to use all reason- 
able means to prevent telephone agi- 
tation in the city of Anoka and en- 
deavor to secure and cause to be main- 
tained friendly relations between the 
first party and its patrons.” The 
court held the agreement to be in- 
valid, saying: “Such extraneous se- 
cret influence on legislative officials 
received, perhaps, in the best of faith 
as coming from a free and untram- 
meled motive, is dangerous in the ex- 
treme. It was, in essence and in ef- 
fect, against the soundest principles 
of public policy. This element was 
not disclosed by the writing itself. 
Why should the court uphold a con- 
tract based upon a secret considera- 
tion, which, if known, would tend 
largely to defeat its purpose? This 
is the best evidence of the insidious 
tendency of such agreements. In fact, 
this should be regarded as a conclu- 
sive badge of corrupt motive; not in 
the sense that there was in fact such, 
but in the sense that, under such 
circumstances, the court will not lis- 
ten to a claim of good motive. Ju- 
dicial aid will not be given to either 
party to such an agreement, not be- 
cause it wants to help either party, 
but because the agreement is tainted.” 

Public Policy—Contract to Support 
Illegitimate—A contract by the puta- 
tive father of a child born out of 
wedlock to support and educate it is 
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not immoral or contrary to public 
policy.—(Thayer v. Thayer [N. C.], 
127 S. E. Rep. 533.) 

Statute of Frauds—Sale of Goods 
Not in Existence—The statute of 
frauds applies to the sale of goods 
not in existence unless they are to be 
manufactured specially for the buyer. 
Accordingly the statute applies to a 
sale of garments to be made, where 
they are to be of the seller’s stock 
models, suitable for its trade gener- 
ally.—(Burman Stores Co. v. Hirsch 
[N. Y.], 240 N. E. Rep. 212.) 

Contracts of Infants—Home as 
Necessary.—As an extension of the 
rule that lodging is a necessary for 
which an infant may contract, the 
purchase by a married infant of a 
home at a fair and reasonable price 
and suited to his means and station 
in life is a contract for a necessary 
which he is not entitled to disaffirm. 
—(Johnson v. Newberry [Tex.] 267 
S. W. Rep. 476.) 

Contract of Infant—Misstatement 
as to Age.—Misrepresentation by an 
infant as to his age does not preclude 
a plea of infancy to avoid a contract. 
—(J. Pierce & Co. v. Wallace 
[Mass.], 146 N. E. Rep. 658. To the 
contrary: Downey v. Northern Pae. 
R. Co. [Mont.], 232 Pac. Rep. 531.) 

Contract of Married Woman—Be- 
coming Surety for Husband.—Where 
a married woman borrows money from 
her husband’s creditor and pays it to 
him in satisfaction of the husband’s 
debt she in effect becomes surety for 
him in violation of a statute forbid- 
ding her so to do, and the creditor 
cannot recover un new obligation to 
repay the money.—(Vanderslice v. 
Merchants Bank [Ala.], 104 So. Rep. 
663.) 

Contract of Employment—Notice 
of Existence of Strike—To warrant 
a conviction of an employer under a 
statute forbidding advertisement for 
labor without stating that a strike 
exists, if such is the fact, it must 
appear that there was an actual exist- 
ing strike and if the employer is run- 
ning his plant at normal capacity and 
experiencing no difficulty he may be 
justified in assuming that the strike 
is at an end though picketing of his 
premises is kept up. Whether he is 
so justified is a question of fact for 
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the jury.— (West Allis Foundry Co. 
v. State [Wis.], 202 N. W. 302.) 

Contract of Employment—Bonus.— 
A promise of an annual bonus on a 
profit-sharing basis to employees is 
not without consideration as to em- 
ployees in service at the time it is 
made since continuance in the em- 
ployment may be thereby secured.— 
(Wellington vy. Curran Printing Co. 
[Mo.], 268 S. W. Rep. 396.) 

Sale—Warranty on Sale of Sec- 
ond-Hand Automobile.—On the sale 
of a second-hand automobile there is 
an implied warranty that the auto- 
mobile is in condition to run.— (Craw- 
ford v. Abbott Auto Co. [La.], 101 So. 
Rep. 871.) 

Sale of Food—Warranty of Fit- 
ness.—There is no implied warranty 
of fitness for human consumption on 
the sale of food between manufac- 
turer and ultimate user but there is 


such a warranty implied in a sale by 
a dealer to the consumer.—( Pelletier 
v. Dupont [Me.], 128 Atl. Rep. 186, 
applying Uniform Sale Act.) 

Sales—Warranty on Sale of Hog 
Cholera Serum.—A seller of hog chol- 
era serum does not impliedly war- 
rant that its use will protect hogs 
from the cholera.—(Balhorn v. Pil- 
ae Moore Co. [Ia.], 200 N. W. Rep. 
01.) 

Conditional Sales—Liability of Au- 
tomobile in Hands of Purchaser.— 
An automobile conditionally sold in 
one state cannot be seized for the 
debts of the purchaser in another.— 
(Tennessee Auto. Corp. v. American 
Nat. Bank [Ky.], 266 8. W. Rep. 54.) 
Nor may an automobile so sold be for- 
feited for illegal use in the liquor 
traffic if the seller was not privy 
thereto.—(Edwards vy. State [Ala.], 
104 So. Rep. 255.) 
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Assault and Battery—Acts of Clerk 
in Store—A clerk in a store believing 
that a person has purloined goods 
therefrom is entitled to do no more 
than to detain him until an officer can 
be called, and if he seizes the sus- 
pected thief, attempts to put his hand 
in his pocket and calls him a thief 
and a liar, he is guilty of an assault 
and battery for which the proprietor 
is liable if the clerk is acting within 
the scope of his employment.— 
(Piggly-Wiggly Alabama Co. v. Ric- 
kles [Ala.], 103 So. Rep. 860. See to 
the same effect McCrory Stores Co. v. 
Satchell [Md.], 129 Atl. Rep. 348.) 
In an aggravated case of this kind it 
was held that punitive damages may 
be recovered, and a verdict for $5,600 
was sustained.—(McClure Ten Cent 
Store v: Humphries [Ga.], 127 S. E. 
Rep. 151.) 

Assault and Battery—Punishment 
by School Teacher.—Where a boy liv- 
ing near the school goes to his home 
at the close of school and then an- 
noys little girls on their way from 
school he is, even while on his par- 
ent’s premises, so far within the juris- 


diction of the school authorities that 
the teacher may at school inflict cor- 
poral punishment for the offense and 
is not guilty of assault in so doing.— 
(O’Rourke v. Walker [Conn.], 128 
Atl. Rep. 25.) 

Assault and Battery—Interference 
with Ku Klux Klan Parade—Where 
a parade of members of fhe Ku Klux 
Klan dressed in robes and hoods is 
proceeding down a city street in an 
orderly manner violating no law and 
making no offensive demonstration it 
is unlawful for a policeman to at- 
tempt to raise the mask of one of the 
paraders, and a blow with the fist 
by another parader, to repel the at- 
tempt, is a proper act of self defense. 
—(Shields v. State [Wis.], 204 N. W. 
Rep. 486.) 

Fire—Liability of Person Owning 
Premises Where It Started.—One is 
not liable for fire starting by accident 
on his premises and escaping to those 
of his neighbor in the absence of neg- 
ligence. Reasonable care must be ex- 
ercised to extinguish such a fire if it 
becomes a source of danger, and fail- 
ure in this respect will create legal 
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liability —(Orander v. Stafford [W. 
Va.], 127 S. E. Rep. 330.) 

Automobiles—Liability of Owner 
to Guest.—The owner of an automo- 
bile owes a duty of reasonable care 
toward one riding with him as an in- 
vited guest.—(Munson v. Rupker 
[Ind.], 148 N. E. Rep. 169; Marci- 
nowski v. Sanders [Mass.], 147 N. E. 
Rep. 275; Alley v. Wall [Mo.], 272 
S. W. 999; Parewonsky v. Joffe [N. 
J.J], 129 Atl. Rep. 142.) 

Liability of Householder—Who Is 
Invitee—A person going from house 
to house to leave coupons entitling 
the housewives to free samples of a 
food product is a bare licensee and 
not an invitee, and must take the 
premises as he finds them. The house- 
holder owes him no duty except to 
refrain from acts of affirmative neg- 
ligence toward him.—(Stacy v. Sha- 
piro, 209 N. Y. Supp. 305.) 

Stores—Duty to Keep Premises 
Safe.—The proprietor of a store owes 
to those entering as customers a duty 
to use reasonable care to keep the 
premises safe.—(Chichas vy. Foley 
Bros. Grocery Co. [Mont.], 236 Pac. 
Rep. 361.)—This duty extends how- 
ever only to those parts of the store 
which customers are invited and ex- 
pected to use.—(Wall v. F. W. Wool- 
worth & Co. [Ky.] 272 S. W. Rep. 
730.) 

Automobiles—Liability of Owner 
for Act of User.—In Plaumbo v. Ryan, 
210 N. Y. Supp. 225, the court ap- 
plied a New York statute of 1924 pro- 
viding that an automobile owner is 
liable for the negligence of any per- 
son using the car with his permission. 
This statute overturned the previous 
New York decisions which repudiated 
the so-called “family purpose doc- 
trine” and held the owner liable only 
when the car was being used in his 
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business. The statute was construed 
(Feitelberg v. Matuson, 208 N. Y. 
Supp. 786), to cover the case of a car 
operated by a friend of a borrower 
thereof. The court (in Keller v. Fed- 
eral Truck Co. [Tenn.], 269 S. W. 
Rep. 914) applied a recent Tennessee 
statute which creates a lien on an au- 
tomobile for damages done by one 
using it with the owner’s permission. 

Libel and Slander—Letter of Gov- 
ernment Employee to Senator.— 
Where a United States Senator writes 
to a District Manager of the Veterans’ 
Bureau asking information as to com- 
plaints made with respect to the 
treatment of disabled soldiers, an an- 
swer by the District Manager contain- 
ing reflections on the maker of the 
complaint which are relevant to the . 
inquiry is qualifiedly privileged.— 
(National Disabled Soldiers’ League 
v. Haan 4 Fed. Rep., 2d, 436.) 

Automobiles—Duty of Husband to 
Control Wife’s Driving.—It has been - 
held to be a question for the jury 
whether a husband is negligent in not 
attempting to prevent his wife, who 
was driving the car in which he was 
riding from making an imprudent ef- 
fort to pass another automobile— 
(Johnson v. Newman [Ark.], 271 S. 
W. 705.) 

Restaurant Keeper—Care in Prepa- 
ration of Food.—A restaurant keeper 
is under an obligation to use due and 
reasonable care to prevent any for- 
eign substance from getting into 
food to be served .by him to his cus- 
tomers, and is liable for a failure so 
to do. It is immaterial that at the 
time the negligent act was committed 
the person to whom the contami- 
nated food is ultimately served is un- 
known and has not yet entered the 
restaurant.— (Kennedy v. Wong Lin 
[N. H.], 128 Atl. Rep. 343.) 
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By H. Noyrs Greene 
Tue Epwarp THompson Company, Nortuport 


Since procedural matters are so 
largely controlled by local statute, 
it is rarely that a state decision 
thereon is of any general value. 
The cases here presented are there- 


fore drawn entirely from the decisions 


of the United States Supreme Court, 
and in the main confined to adminis- 
trative law in its broader sense rather 
than as embracing only mere rules 
of court procedure. 


Jurisdiction—Amount in Contro- 
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versy.—A phase of the vexed question 
of aggregating several claims to make 
up the. amount in controversy requi- 
site to federal jurisdiction was set- 
tled (in Sovereign Camp W. O. W. v. 
O'Neill, 45 U. S. S. Ct. Rep. 49.) 
Some score or more of members of 
the complainant society had claims 
against the society, no one of them 
amounting to $3,000. The society, 
with appropriate allegations of con- 
spiracy, sued the claimants jointly 
to enjoin the enforcement of the 
claim. It was held that more than 
$3,000 was involved, giving the fed- 
eral district court jurisdiction, in view 
of the allegations that the claims 
were not only groundless but were 
being urged pursuant to a conspiracy 
to harrass the complainant society in 
its business. 

Federal Jurisdiction—Suit by Re- 
serve Bank,—A suit by a Federal Re- 
serve Bank, authorized by and incor- 
porated under the laws of the United 
States (see Fed. Stat. Ann. 1918 
Supp. p. 470), is one arising under 
the laws of the United States of 
which the Federal district courts have 
jurisdiction.— (Sowell v. Federal Re- 
serve Bank, 45 U.S. S. Ct. 528.) 

Jurisdiction Auxiliary to Mortgage 
‘Foreclosure.—The power of a court 


which has jurisdiction to foreclose a, 


mortgage on corporate property to 
adjust other claims against the prop- 
erty was declared (in Central Union 
Trust Co. v. Anderson County, 45 
U. S. S. Ct. Rep. 427). In that case 
the United States District Court, hav- 
ing foreclosed a mortgage on a rail- 
road property was about to direct a 
sale and the execution of a deed when 
sit appeared that certain parties had 
claims against the railroad property 
whose assertion would jeopardize its 
future operation. The Supreme Court 
held that the lower court had power 
to try the validity of these claims by 
proceedings ancillary to the foreclos- 
ure suit and if they were found to be 
groundless to decree the sale free and 
clear of them. 

Review of Official Decisions—Fed- 
eral War Risk Insurance.——(In Sil- 
berschein v. U. S., 45 U. 8. S. Ct. Rep. 
69), it was sought to review in the 
federal courts a ruling of the Direc- 
tor of the Veterans’ Bureau reducing 


an award to nothing. The Court in 
refusing to review the facts said: 
“In the light of the prior decisions of 
the court we must hold that his deci- 
sion of such questions is final and 
conclusive and not subject to judicial 
review, at least unless the decision 
is wholly unsupported by the evidence 
or is wholly dependent on a question 
of law or is clearly arbitrary or ca- 
pricious.” 

The Federal Labor Board—Its De- 
cisions Unenforcible—It was for 
some time thought that the Federal 
Labor Board created as part of the 
Esch-Cummins Act of Feb. 28, 1920 
(see Fed. Stat. Ann. 1920 Supp. p. 
87) had in it at least the germs of 
a solution of the labor problem as 
applied to interstate carriers, giving 
a compulsory forum in such mat- 
ters. At least one threatened strike 
was averted by virtue of that inter- 
pretation. But it has been established 
by two authoritative decisions of the 
current year that the decisions of 
the Board possess no binding force 
and cannot be enforced by federal in- 
junctive process.—(Penn. R. Co. v. 
Labor Board, 261 U. 8S. 72; Federa- 
tion No. 90 v. Penn. R. Co., 45 U. S. 
S. Ct. Rep. 307.) The court said in 
the case last cited that the act may 
be searched in vain for “any intima- 
tion that the disputants in the von- 
troversies to be anticipated wer2 in 
any way to be forced into compliance 
with the statute or with any judg: 
ments pronounced by the Labor Board 
except through the effect of adverse 
public opinion.” 

Creation of Presumption by Legis- 
lature.—An interesting application of 
the power of the legislature to cre- 
ate prima facie presumptions of fact 
which shall be binding on the courts 
is found (in Cockrill v. California, 
45 U. S. S. Ct. Rep. 490), upholding 
a provision of the California Alien 
Land Law providing that when an 
alien ineligible to citizenship provides 
the consideration for a conveyance to 
one entitled to hold realty it shall 
be presumed that the conveyance was 
made with intent to avoid escheat. 

Judicial Notice—Decreased Pur- 
chasing Power of Money.—The Su- 
preme Court declared in (Banton v. 
Belt Line Ry. Corp., 45 U. S. S. Ct. 
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Rep. 534), that “it is well known 
and the court will take judicial no- 
tice of the fact” that the purchasing 
power of money is much less than in 
NOME 

Rules of Court—In Bankruptcy.— 
The power granted to courts of bank- 
ruptcy to prescribe such rules as are 
necessary to carry the act into effect, 
given by section 30 of the Bankruptcy 
Act (see 1 Fed. Stat. Ann. p. 852), 
was sharply limited by the decision 
(in Meek v. Centre County Banking 
Co., 45 U. S. S. Ct. Rep. 560), hold- 
ing that this section does not allow a 
rule which is in effect one of substan- 
tive law, such as a rule allowing less 
than all the members of a partner- 
ship to file a petition against the firm 
without the consent of the others. 

Pardon—In Contempt Cases.—The 
question, much discussed and never 
before authoritatively decided, of the 
power to pardon one committed for 
contempt of court, was settled in (Ex 
parte Grossman, 45 U.S. S. Ct. Rep. 
332). The court held that the Presi- 
dent has power to pardon for a “crim- 
inal” contempt viz. one whose grava- 
men consists in the defiance of the 
lawful powers of a court, but not for 
a civil contempt consisting of the 
violation of an order made for the 
benefit of a party. The specific con- 
tempt as to which the power to par- 
don was sustained was the violation 
of an injunction against the main- 
tenance of a “liquor nuisance” issued 
under the provisions of the Volstead 
Act. 

Jury Trial in Contempt—It was 
held (Michaelson vy. U. S., 45 U. S. 
S. Ct. Rep. 18) that though the power 
to punish for contempt is inherent in 
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courts of record, that power is not 
infringed by the provision of the 
Clayton Act (Act Oct. 15, 1914, sec. 
22, 6 Fed. Stat. Ann. p. 140), giving 
a right to demand a jury trial in 
cases of contempt growing out of 
violation of an injunction issued in 
labor disputes where the act charged 
as a contempt also constitutes a 
criminal offense under the laws of the 
United States or of the state where 
the act was committed. The decision 
is carefully confined to the precise 
point at issue and cannot be said to 
be an authority for the proposition 
that all contempt cases may be made 
triable before a jury though the rea- 
soning of the court would seem to 
point in that direction. Incidentally, 
it was held that the provision of the 
Clayton Act for a jury trial is man- 
datory. 

Witnesses—Privilege Against Self 
Incrimination. — The constitutional 
protection of witnesses against self 
incrimination applies in civil as well 
as criminal proceedings, and is appli- 
cable to a bankrupt undergoing ex- 
amination as to his assets. It does 
not, however, relieve him from the 
duty imposed by the Bankruptey Act 
of surrendering his books and papers, 
these being part of his estate (Mc- 
Carthy v. Arndstein, 45 U. S. S. Ct. 
16). The court said in conclusion: 
“If Congress should hereafter con- 
clude that a full disclosure of the 
bankrupt estate by the witnesses is 
of greater importance than the pos- 
sibility of punishing them for some 
crime in the past, it can as in other 
cases confer the power of unrestricted 
examination by providing complete 
immunity.” 


IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 


By H. Noyes Greene 
THE EpwArp THomMpson Company, NoRTHPORT 


Federal Legislation.— The sixty- 
eighth Congress closed its second ses- 
sion on March 4, 1925. Its record 
was not one of notable achievement, 
most of the legislation being either 
routine or departmental. Of the nu- 
merous bills which became laws only 
five seem to deserve emphasis, viz. :— 


“The Arbitration Act,” making 
valid and enforcible written agree- 
ments for the arbitration of disputes 
arising out of contracts, maritime 
transactions or commerce among the 
States or Territories or with foreign 
nations. 

“The Corrupt Practices Act,” regu- 
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lating expenditures by candidates for 
Congress. 

“The Air Mail Act,” designed to en- 
courage commercial aviation and to 
authorize the Postmaster General to 
contract for air mail service. 

An Act providing for the establish- 
ment of a probation system in the 
United States courts. 

An Act reclassifying the salaries of 
postmasters and employees of the Pos- 
tal Service and in general increasing 
the pay of postal employees. 


UNIFORM STATE LEGISLATION 


Decided progress was made in the 
year 1925 toward the accomplishment 
of uniformity of law among the 
States and Territories. There were 
fourteen adoptions in the various 
jurisdictions of Uniform Laws pre- 
pared and approved by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. In addition, cer- 
tain Conference amendments to the 
Uniform Sales Act and the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act were adopted 
in three different states. The Na- 
tional Conference held its thirty-fifth 
annual meeting on August 25 and pro- 
mulgated four new Acts as follows: 
Uniform Arbitration Act; Uniform 
Interparty Agreement Act; Uniform 
Joint Obligations Act; Uniform Writ- 
ten Obligations Act. Naturally none 
of these new acts has yet been 
adopted by the States, with the excep- 
tion of the Arbitration Act, which 
was adopted by Nevada prior to its 
final approval by the Conference. In 
addition to these four new acts, the 
Conference is responsible for 30 Uni- 
form Laws, the present situation with 
respect thereto being shown in the 
following tabulation: 

Uniform Sales Act.—No adoptions 
in 1925, but Ohio and Wisconsin 
adopted the amendments to sections 
32 and 38 of the act approved by 
the National Conference in 1922. 
Towa and New York also amended the 
Act in other respects. The Act is in 
force in 27 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Conditional Sales Act.— 
Adopted by Pennsylvania and reén- 
acted by West Virginia in 1925. The 
Act is now in force in nine jurisdic- 
tions. 


Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act. 
—No adoptions in 1925, but Ohio and 
Wisconsin adopted the amendments to 
sections 20, 40 and 47 of the Act ap- 
proved by the National Conference in 
1922, and Idaho adopted the Confer- 
ence amendments to sections 20 and 
47. The Act is in force in all juris- 
dictions but Georgia, Hawaii, Ken- 
tucky, New Hampshire and South 
Carolina. 

Uniform Bills of Lading Act—No 
adoptions in 1925. The Act is in 
force in 25 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Act.—Idaho amended section 5 of the 
Act in 1925. Georgia having finally 
adopted the Act in 1924, it is now in 
force in every jurisdiction but Porto 
Rico. 

Uniform Stock Transfer Act.— 
Tennessee reénacted the Act in 1925 
to cure a defect in the title, and 
Michigan amended section 15 to cure 
an error therein. The Act is in force 
in 18 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Partnership Act.— No 
adoptions in 1925. The Act is in force 
in 16 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Limited Partnership Act. 
—South Dakota adopted the Act in 
1925 and Massachusetts amended sec- 
tion 2. The Act is now in force in 14 
jurisdictions. 

Uniform Desertion and Nonsupport 
Act.—_West Virginia reénacted the 
Act in 1925, and Massachusetts and 
Vermont made certain amendments 
thereto. The Act in more or less modi- 
fied form is in force in 24 jurisdic- 
tions. 

Uniform Acknowledgments Act.— 
No adoptions in 1925. The Act is in 
force in Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan and Tennessee. 

Uniform Acknowledgments Act, 
Foreign.—No adoptions in 1925. The 
Act is in force in Alaska, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

Uniform Aéronautics Act.—lIdaho 
and South Dakota adopted the Act 
in 1925. Although approved by the 
National Conference only in 1922, 
the Act is now in force in 10 juris- 
dictions. 

Uniform Child Labor Act.—No 
adoptions in 1925, but Massachusetts 
made certain amendments thereto. 
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The Act is in force in Delaware, Ken- 
tucky and Massachusetts. 

Uniform Cold Storage Act.—No 
adoptions in 1925. The Act is in force 
in Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Tennessee, Utah and Wisconsin. 

Uniform Declaratory Judgments 
Act.—South Dakota and Utah adopted 
the Act in 1925. It is now in force 
in 8 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Extradition Act—No adop- 
tions in 1925. The Act is in force in 
8 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Fiduciaries Act.—Idaho, 
Utah and Wisconsin adopted the Act 
in 1925. It is now in force in 9 
jurisdictions. 

Uniform Flag Act.—No adoptions 
in 1925. The Act ig in force in 9 
jurisdictions. 

Uniform Foreign Depositions Act. 
—No adoptions in 1925. The Act is 
in force in 10 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Fraudulent Conveyance 
Act—New York and Utah adopted 
the Act in 1925. It is now in force 
in 14 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Illegitimacy Act.—Iowa 
and New York adopted the Act in 
1925. It is now in force in 6 juris- 
dictions. 

Uniform Land Registration Act.— 
No adoptions in 1925. The Act in 
modified form is in force in Georgia, 
Utah and Virginia. 

Uniform Marriage and Marriage 
License Act.—No adoptions in 1925. 
The Act is in force only in Wisconsin. 

Uniform Marriage Evasion Act.— 
No adoptions in 1925. The Act is in 
force in Mlinois, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and Wisconsin. 

Uniform Occupational Diseases 
Act.—This Act has not been adopted 
in any jurisdiction. 

Uniform Proof of Statutes Act— 
No adoptions in 1925. The Act is in 
force in 7 jurisdictions. 
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Act.— 
Me 


Uniform Vital Statistics 
Arizona adopted the Act in 1925. 
is also in force in West Virginia. 

Uniform Wills Act, Foreign Ex- 
ecuted.—No adoptions in 1925. The 
Act is in force in 10 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Wills Act, Foreign Pro- 
bated.—No adoptions in 1925. The 
Act is in force in Illinois, Louisiana 
and Wyoming. 

Uniform Workmen’s Compensation 
Act.—No adoptions in 1925. The Act 
in more or less modified form is in 
force in Hawaii, Idaho and Vermont. 


OTHER STATE 
LEGISLATION 


Among the mass of statutes enacted 
by more than forty state legislatures 
meeting in regular session in the year 
1925, it is difficult to observe any 
general trend of legislation or to pick 
out laws having other than local in- 
terest. Mention may be made of a 
very few, as follows: 

Constitution.—Acts providing for 
the teaching of the United States 
Constitution in the schools or other- 
wise designed to promote patriotism 
and Americanization were adopted in 
Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, In- 
diana, Kansas, New Jersey, Oregon 
and Wyoming. 

Bible——Acts providing for Bible 
reading in the public schools were 
adopted in Delaware and Idaho. 

Sterilization—Acts providing for 
the sterilization of feeble-minded or 
criminal persons were adopted in the 
states of Idaho, Minnesota, Oregon 
and Utah. 

Miscellaneous.—Other subjects re- 
ceiving more than usual legislative 
attention were Blue Sky securities, 
Codperative Marketing, Gasoline 
taxes, Unlawful Searches and Seiz- 
ures, and Zoning. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


By F. Ernest Jounson 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, FEDERAL CoUNCIL oF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA : 
oie Ee eee 
_Enacting Measures.—National pro-|the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
hibition in the United States exists Constitution, which became effective 
through interrelated measures: first, January 17, 1920, after being ratified 
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by decisive, and in most cases over- 
whelming, majorities in 46 States; 
second, the National Prohibition Act 
(the Volstead Act) which became law 
also on January 17, 1920. The Vol- 
stead Act had been vetoed by Presi- 
dent Wilson, but was passed immedi- 
ately over his veto. Third, this act 
was amended on November 23, 1921, 
by the Willis-Campbell Act, which 
strengthened certain of the enforce- 
ment features. 

The Eighteenth Amendment pro- 
hibits the manufacture, sale and 
transportation of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes within terri- 
tory subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, and all importa- 
tion or exportation thereof for such 
purposes. The National Prohibition 
Act defines an “intoxicating” liquor 
as one containing one-half of 1 per 
cent., or more, of alcohol. This act 
was upheld by the Supreme Court, 
June 7, 1920, two justices dissenting 
from the opinion. 

A marked reduction in the consump- 
tion of liquor between 1917 and 1920 
was due to wartime restrictions 
placed on the manufacture of liquors, 
in the interest of food conservation, 
and also to the operation of the War- 
time Prohibition Act which was at 
least nominally in force between July 
1, 1919, and January 17, 1920. 

Previous State Action. — These 
three measures were not abnormal or 
revolutionary. Prior to the ratifica- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment 
the liquor traffic had been progres- 
sively curtailed by state action, in- 
cluding both state prohibition laws 
and the exercise of local option by 
political units within, the states. 
Thirty-three States and the territories 
of Alaska, Porto Rico and Hawaii had 
already passed prohibition laws—five 
states in 1918, four in 1917, four in 
1916, five in 1915, five in 1914, and 
the rest in earlier years. Prohibition 
had been enacted by Congress for 
Indian reservations, for the District 
of Columbia and for the army. It is 
estimated that at the time national 
prohibition took effect 68.1 per cent. 
of the population of the United States 
was living in dry territory. The re- 
maining 31.9 per cent., however, in- 
cluded the largest and most heteroge- 


neous population centers, which offer 
much more difficult enforcement prob- 
lems. 

The Highteenth Amendment gives 
concurrent power of enforcement to 
Congress and to the states, and 47 
states have passed laws more or less 
stringent in support of the National 
Prohibition Act. Maryland alone has 
declined to pass such a law, although 
Maryland was one of the first states 
to ratify the Eighteenth Amendment; 
but the New York statute was re- 
pealed in 1923 and the Nevada stat- 
ute has been declared ‘unconstitu- 
tional, for purely technical reasons, 
by the Supreme Court of that state, 
leaving 45 in force. 

Federal Enforcement Machinery. 
—Federal enforcement of prohibition 
is lodged in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, under the Bureau of Internal ' 
Revenue. The enforcement organiza- 
tion is known as the Prohibition Unit 
and is headed by the Commissioner of 
Prohibition. The.Department of Jus- 
tice is responsible for the trying of 
cases arising under the law, but the 
gathering of evidence is the respon- 
sibility of the Prohibition Unit. 

Enforcement of prohibition has be- 
come one of the major tasks of the 
federal government, due to the ex- 
tensive development of an_ illicit 
liquor industry which has now ac- 
quired extensive proportions. The 
present year, 1925, has brought a 
generally recognized crisis with ref- 
erence to prohibition, and a complete 
reorganization of the enforcement ma- 
chinery and program of the federal 
government has been effected in order 
to meet the situation. The major 
features of the reorganization are as 
follows. 

Reorganization Supervision of en- 
forcement has been placed in the 
hands of a newly appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, who, while 
without statutory authority, has by 
administrative action been given ex- 
ecutive responsibility. This arrange- 
ment brings the whole procedure of 
enforcement directly under the eye of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President. Along with this centrali- 
zation of authority, so far as the 
higher officials of the government are 
concerned, has gone a decentraliza- 
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tion of responsibility throughout the 
enforcement organization. Previous- 
ly, there was a dual organization—a 
body of prohibition agents assigned 
to state directors, and a “mobile 
force” of agents working independ- 
ently of the state directors and un- 
der “divisional chiefs.” Close super- 
vision of all these officers was main- 
tained by the headquarters organiza- 
tion at Washington. The new plan 
places the agents under district ad- 
ministrators who have full responsi- 
bility for the administration of the 
law in their districts. Each admin- 
istrator is given a free hand and is 
held accountable for results. The 
plan is simpler than the previous 
one and is intended to increase re- 
sponsibility and expedite procedure. 
Its inauguration has been character- 
ized by emphasis upon efficiency, pre- 
occupation with the more important 
cases, elimination of propaganda, and 
increasing independence of influences 
in the congressional lobby. 
Concurrent Jurisdiction.—The pres- 
ent year has also witnessed an in- 
creasing emphasis upon the distinc- 
tion between the functions of the fed- 
eral and state governments with ref- 
erence to prohibition enforcement. 
Hitherto there has been little effort 
to define these functions. The Cool- 
idge administration is insisting upon 
the natural limitation of federal ac- 
tion and authority and the necessity 
of preserving the responsibility of 
local governments. The trend of po- 
litical thought and practice in Amer- 
ica is manifestly anti-federal and it 
is seriously affecting the popular con- 
ception of the federal government’s 
duties with reference to prohibition. 
This political trend has been 
strongly supported by cumulative ex- 
perience in the enforcement of the 
National Prohibition Act. It has been 
found that the resources of the fed- 
eral government in administrative 
and judicial machinery are sufficient 
to cope successfully only with what 
may be called the “wholesale” aspects 
of the enforcement problem—smug- 
gling, the withdrawals of bonded 
liquors, the diversion and conversion 
of industrial alcohol to beverage 
uses, interstate transportation of 
liquors, and the major conspiracies 
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to violate the law, some of which are 
of giant proportions. The restraint 
of these activities is almost exclu- 
sively a federal task. But the “re- 
tail” phase of the problem is coming 
to be regarded as only incidentally a 
task for the federal government. For 
this, state and local officials must 
be responsible. 

This distinction is accentuated by 
the operation of our dual system of 
government. By the provisions of the 
Federal Judicial Code, cases arising 
under the Volstead Act, except in the 
abatement of nuisances, must be 
brought in a federal court, and all 
federal cases are tried, if at all, by 
jury. Thus, the administration of 
the police phases of the prohibition 
law becomes exceedingly difficult 
where offenses are very numerous, 
save as full codperation is given by 
state and local officials. Where, as 
in New York and Maryland, there 
is no state enforcing statute, the ad- 
ministration of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act is hampered to an almost 
fatal degree. 

Smuggling.—The two most difficult 
tasks of enforcement so far as the 
federal government is concerned are 
the elimination of smuggling and the 
control of industrial alcohol. The 
former is not considered to be so im- 
portant an element in the situation 
from a quantitative point of view as 
it is from the political and moral 
point of view. Prior to the present 
year all efforts at breaking up “rum 
row” on the Atlantic seaboard were 
inadequate and almost futile, chiefly 
because the Coast Guard was so 
poorly equipped for the purpose. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1925, 
by means of new equipment secured 
through a special appropriation by 
Congress, a vigorous attack was made 
on the smuggling fleet off Long Island 
and the New England coast, which 
resulted in a considerable curtail- 
ment of smuggling operations. — 

The value of liquors smuggled into 
the United States has been estimated 
by a government expert at $40,000,- 
000 in 1924. There is, however, no 
basis for accurate judgment in this 
matter. The importation of liquors 
into island territory adjacent to the 
United States rose to a startling 
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figure following the adoption of pro- 
hibition by this country, and the in- 
ference from this is clear. Canada 
has also furnished large quantities 
of liquors to the United States in vio- 
lation of our laws. The smuggling of 
whiskey into New York from Great 
Britain became an international scan- 
dal as did the operations between 
Cuba and our southern Atlantic 
ports. Treaties have now been nego- 
tiated with a number of countries 
which are aiding materially in check- 
ing this illicit flow of liquor. The 
problem, however, seems not yet to 
have been solved with any degree of 
conclusiveness. 

Industrial Alcohol.—The problem 
of industrial alcohol arises from the 
fact that great impetus has_ been 
given to the alcohol industry during 
recent years by a growing legitimate 
demand. The National Prohibition 
Act charges the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue not only with the prevention 
of traffic in alcoholic beverages but 
with the fostering of the industrial 
alcohol industry. Enormous quanti- 
ties of alcohol are regularly dena- 
tured according to special formule 
many of which do not preclude sub- 
sequent conversion by illicit processes 
- into beverage alcohol. The industry 
is controlled through a permit system 
and many abuses have arisen in con- 
nection with it. 

Cereal Beverages——The manufac- 
ture of cereal beverages, involving as 
it does the manufacture of “high- 
powered” beer and a subsequent de- 
alcoholizing process to bring the prod- 
uct within the legal limit of alcoholic 
content, has also caused the govern- 
ment much difficulty. The Treasury 
Department has now worked out a 
plan which is awaiting congressional 
action whereby, through a nominal 
tax on the product, the cereal bev- 
erage plants will be open to inspec- 
tion and consequently subject to con- 
trol. 

Home Brew.—The extent of small- 
scale manufacture of “moonshine” 
and “home brew” no one can esti- 
mate. Home manufacture for home 
consumption has been very generally 
disregarded by the government, al- 
though such manufacture is illegal 
if the product is not a “non-intoxi- 
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cating fruit juice.” The one-half-of- 
one-per-cent. rule does not apply here 
and there is no criterion of illegality 
for purposes of enforcement. It 
seems clear, in any case, that with 
increasing effectiveness of federal en- 
forcement and the gradual shutting 
off of major sources of supply the ul- 
timate test of prohibition will appear 
in the ability of a “cellar and attic” 
industry to maintain itself. The real 
strength of the demand for illicit 
liquor will then be measurable. 

Social Effects—A number of at- 
tempts have been made during the 
year to appraise the prohibition ré- 
gime from a social point of view and 
to determine the trend of the social 
consequences of the enactment of the 
prohibition law. It is generally 
agreed that as measured by crime 
statistics (especially, arrests for 
drunkenness), prison population, 
deaths from alcoholic diseases, cases 
of alcoholic psychosis, the rate of de- 
pendency due to alcoholism, ete., the 
early salutary effects of prohibition, 
which were very marked, have suf- 
fered a considerable reduction. The 
reaction is very apparent in statis- 
tical records from 1920-1923 inclu- 
sive. Figures for 1924 are in general 
more favorable. In particular, the 
death rate from alcoholism for the 
registration area (which now includes 
38 states) has, according to incom- 
plete tabulations of the Census Bu- 
reau, declined during 1924 for the 
first time since 1920. It does not 
yet appear, however, whether on the 
has 
been reached. 

Causes of Reaction.—The reasons 
for the anti-prohibition reaction are, 
presumably: (1) the gradual develop- 
ment of a powerful, well financed and 
highly resourceful illicit liquor in- 
dustry, whose development has _re- 
quired several years; (2) the ten- 
dency of those elements in the com- 
munity that were chiefly responsible 
for the adoption of prohibition to re- 
gard the task as accomplished with 
the enactment of the law and to 
neglect the supporting activities of 
moral education and the organization 
of sentiment; and (3) the psycho- 
logical revolt on the part of large 
numbers of people who have grown 
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restive and rebellious under the re- 
strictions of the law. 

Favoring Prohibition—It is im- 
portant to note that while the en- 
forcement of prohibition presents a 
country-wide problem, there are many 
sections in which it has already been 
reduced to manageable proportions 
and where the question is without 
doubt a closed issue. Moreover the 
great social, economic and industrial 
benefits resulting from prohibition 
are generally admitted, and the pass- 
ing of the saloon is almost univer- 
sally acclaimed as an undoubted boon. 
While it is quite impossible to meas- 
ure the effect of prcehibition upon 
business conditions or upon living 
conditions generally, because so many 
other potent influences have been op- 
erative during the post-war period, 
the fact that such salutary effects 
have been experienced by the nation 
at large is abundantly attested. 

Evidences of Public Sentiment.— 
Controversy is continually going on 
as to the trend of public sentiment 
with reference to the prohibition ré- 
gime. Certain indications are fur- 
nished by the success and failure of 
specific legislative proposals at Wash- 
ington and in the states. Indiana, 
which is regarded as one of the states 
in which prohibition sentiment is 
strongest, enacted early in the year a 
“bone dry” law containing more dras- 
tic provisions than those of the Vol- 
stead Act. The majority was but 
8,983, but it reversed a previous 
“wet” majority of 103,876, and there- 
fore on the face of the returns repre-, 
sented a distinct gain in “dry” senti- 
ment. 

As for Washington, each Congress 
since national prohibition was adopt- 
ed has been notably “dry” and no 
efforts to “liberalize” the National 
Prohibition Act have been taken seri- 
ously, while a number of measures 
designed to make enforcement more 
effective have been passed. Thus the 
trend of political sentiment, as meas- 
ured by legislation, appears to be in 
the direction of maintaining and en- 
forcing prohibition. 
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The 69th Congress gives some evi- 
dence of a tendency to consider more 
seriously proposals to modify the 
law. At the present writing, how- 
ever, there is no indication that the 
increased intensity of debate reflects 
a change in potential voting. Never- 
theless, there are reasons to believe 
that public opinion has not been un- 
affected by the crisis over prohibi- 
tion enforcement. The dissatisfac- 
tion manifests itself chiefly in a wide- 
spread feeling that the flagrant dis- 
regard of the prohibition law is break- 
ing down respect for law and govern- 
ment generally. An effort will be 
made by supporters of the Volstead 
Act to make the Prohibition Unit an 
independent bureau in the Treasury 
Department and to place all prohibi- 
tion agents under the civil service. 

Cost of Enforcement.—The cost of 
federal prohibition has been the sub- 
ject of much dispute and many plain- 
ly excessive estimates have been given. 
Excluding the cost to the states, 
which cannot be properly charged 
against federal prohibition, and the 
expenditure of the Department of Jus- 
tice on account of the Volstead Act, 
for which there is no special appro- 
priation, the administration of the 
law is costing the United States for 
the fiscal year 1926, $19,319,817. 
This amount includes appropriations 
for the Prohibition Unit and that 
portion of the Coast Guard’s operat- 
ing expense that is chargeable to the 
suppression of smuggling. 

Moral Question—It is generally 
agreed that the problem of prohibi- 
tion is mainly a moral and political 
problem, since the economic and in- 
dustrial benefits of the outlawing of 
the liquor traffic are clear. And there 
is also a growing -consensus among 
the friends of the prohibition régime 
that if it is to be made increasingly 
effective there must be a new em- 
phasis upon social and moral educa- 


tion in order that the legislative re- 
form may find permanent support in 
the thinking and the practice of the 
people. The emphasis is shifting 
from enforcement to observance. 
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PART THREE 
GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 


DIVISION IX 
PUBLIC RESOURCES AND PUBLIC WORK 


PUBLIC LANDS 
By WILLIAM SPRY 


COMMISSIONER OF THE 


It is likely that only an occasional 
person could be found who wouid ad- 
mit ignorance of the fact that the 
expense of running the affairs of this 
big nation is met by funds derived 
from taxation, direct or indirect, as 
everybody either pays taxes or hears 
others complain about having to pay 
them. Few recognize that the great- 
est national asset is the public do- 
main. 

General Disposition.—The public 
lands, in a restricted sense, are those 
only which are subject to disposal un- 
der the various,acts of Congress, to 
which reference will be made; but in 
order to realize the part they have 
played in the development of this 
country, one must know that the 
early frontier was pushed forward 
till it was practically obliterated by 
those of pioneering instinct who 
sought free homes on the public do- 
main or to wrest wealth from its nat- 
ural resources. They established the 
settlements that became towns and 
towns that developed into cities. Out 
of the public lands have been created 
and reserved the great national for- 
ests, with an aggregate area of more 
than 180,000,000 acres, the wonderful 
national parks covering over 11,000 
square miles, and more than 2,500 
square miles embraced in national 
monuments perpetuating natural won- 
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ders, comprising a boundless field for 
recreation and educational research. 
Other thousands of acres have been 
devoted to reserves for the protection 
of birds and game. 

In addition to the vast area that 
has been dedicated to public use and 
the conservation of natural resources, 
hundreds of millions of acres have 
been disposed of at cash sale, the 
earliest method of disposition, under: 
the preémption law, which was the 
first provision to encourage actual 
settlement on the public lands; the 
homestead laws which followed and 
later superseded the preémption acts; 
the timber and stone law for the dis- 
posal of lands chiefly valuable for 
timber or stone; the desert land law 
for the reclamation of arid lands by 
individuals; the mining laws; grants 
to encourage the building of railroads 
and wagon roads. To the States went 
the swamp lands within their bounda- 
ries and other lands for the support 
of schools and various public pur- 
poses. 

The publie domain of to-day is made 
up of over 180,000,000 acres in the 
United States, and more than 300,- 
000,000 acres in Alaska. The greater 
part of the vacant lands in the United 
States is in the States west of the 
Mississippi River, though small areas 
subject to disposition are still to be 
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found in the southern States of Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana. The most important laws un- 
der which these lands may be ac- 
quired are: the homestead acts, re- 
quiring residence and cultivation; 
the desert land law, requiring irriga- 
tion; and the mining laws. 

Public Land Service—This vast 
empire is under the direct controi of 
the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, at Washington, subject 
to the supervisory authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The ma- 
chinery for its protection and dispo- 
sition is made up of the executive 
office in the Interior Department, 
about fifty district offices in the sev- 
eral public land States where entries 
are actually made; a cadastral engi- 
neering service, which surveyed about 
6,000,000 acres during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1924. Also a field 
inspection force with varied duties 
having in view the prevention of 
fraud in the acquisition of title to 
the public lands, protection of the 
public timber against trespass and 
fire, and a general enforcement of the 
laws and regulations governing the 
acquirement of land titles from the 
government. 

In the early days the public lands 
were disposed of at cash sale to raise 
funds for the running expenses of gov- 
ernment. From May 20, 1785, to 
June 30, 1924, receipts from the sale 
of public lands and Indian lands ag- 
gregated more than $555,000,000. In 
addition to liberal land grants, mil- 
lions of dollars have been paid the 
States for educational purposes and 
public improvements. The important 
operations of the U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation in reclaiming arid lands 
by the concentration and distribution 
of water for irrigation are well 
known to the public; but how many 
people are aware of the fact that the 
funds for this work are provided by 
the General Land Office through its 
administration of the public land 
laws? Congress has been called upon 
to appropriate practically nothing 
from the general funds of the gov- 
ernment since the enactment of the 
reclamation law in 1902, as that stat- 
ute imposed the financial burden upon 
the land department and it has made 


possible the results attained. During 
the 22 years of operations under the 
reclamation act, the General Land Of- 
fice has provided more than $128,000,- 
000 for the work; during the 5 years 
since the passage of the mineral leas- 
ing act, over $20,000,000 have been 
added to the reclamation fund from 
the proceeds of oil and gas leases un- 
der that law. Incidentally the States 
in which these oil and gas lands are 
located have been enriched to the ex- 
tent of about $15,000,000 during the 
same period. 

Homestead Lands.—Of all the pub- 
lic land laws, the one of greatest in- 
terest, which brings the government 
into intimate relation with the claim- 
ant, is the homestead law. Under the 
other public land laws personal con- 
tact with the land is more or less in- 
cidental, but the seeker of a free home 
must actually reside upon the land 
for at least seven months each year 
for a period of three years and cul- 
tivate a prescribed portion. It is no 
undertaking for a weakling, as the 
lands still available for homesteading 
are not only mainly remote from rail- 
roads and towns, but are valuable for 
stock-raising purposes rather than 
cultivation of the ordinary agricul- 
tural crops. The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office is authorized to 
reduce the cultivation requirements 
upon proper grounds, and the home- 
steader is permitted to be absent from 
the claim for a period of five months 
each year in order to enable him to 
earn money for living expenses and 
improvements. Credit for military 
service against the term of residence 
required is given soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War, the Spanish War, 
the Mexican Border Operations, and 
the World War; and veterans of the 
last war have a preference right of 
entry in connection with lands made 
available to entry by survey or resto- 
ration from reservation or with- 
drawal. A surprising interest in the 
opportunities afforded by the home- 
stead laws was manifested by return- 
ing soldiers of the World War, and 
many of them have acquired farm 
homes in that manner. More than 
five and a half million acres were 
patented under the homestead laws 
during the last fiscal year. 
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The homestead law passed in 1862 
is a heritage of the administration 
of President Lincoln. There were in- 
volved in pending entries under its 
provisions on June 30, 1925, approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 acres and prior 
thereto it had contributed 1,378,884 
farms for an area of 222,707,947.93 
acres. More than a quarter billion 
acres consecrated to free homes. 
What a monument to the immortal 
Lincoln! 

Grazing Land—The conflict be- 
tween settler and stock man is no 
longer the grave problem it once was, 
though isolated cases come to light. 
Free range on the public domain in 
large areas is a thing of the past, 
and what there is must be shared by 
the stock man with the settler. The 
former, generally speaking, has come 
to realize that loss of the free range 
does not mean destruction of stock- 
raising on a large scale, or even in- 
jury to the industry; certain allow- 
able controls over grazing tracts by 
means of title or lease make it pos- 
sible to improve the range by en- 
couraging the growth of native 
grasses and cultivating forage crops, 
which means more and better cattle. 
Comparison of the number of cattle 
and sheep, and the quality as evi- 
denced by prices received, raised in 
States with no free range, such as 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, with the 
same statistics relating to any of the 
far western States, will furnish con- 
vineing evidence that the cattle in- 
dustry has nothing to fear from the 
encroachment of private ownership or 
a definite government control of the 
public grazing lands. 

Legislation is now pending before 
Congress under which, if enacted, the 
Secretary of the Interior will be au- 
thorized to classify the grazing lands 
within the public domain and lease 
them under such regulations and in 
such bodies as will insure the preser- 
vation of the pasturage or forage 
values, with due protection to the 
settler and provision for the develop- 
ment of such mineral deposits as may 
be found. 

Mineral Lands.—The government’s 
policy of controlling natural re- 
sources within its public lands had 
its beginning with acts of Congress 
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of 1909 and 1910, providing for the 
disposition of the surface of coal 
lands under the agricultural land 
laws and reserving to the government 
the coal deposits and the right to 
mine and remove the same. These 
acts were preceded by extensive with 
drawals of lands known or believed 
to contain coal. Next came an act 
of 1914 reserving phosphates, ni- 
trates, oil, gas and asphaltic miner- 
als; and the plan of authorizing ex- 
ploration for and leasing of reserved 
mineral deposits was inaugurated by 
the enactment of the potash law of 
1917. The stock-raising homestead 
law of 1916 reserved all minerals in 
lands entered thereunder, and the 
leasing policy became firmly estab- 
lished with the general leasing law 
of February 25, 1920, having in view 
the development of lands containing, 
or believed to contain, deposits of 
coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, 
or gas. The results effected by this 
legislation are best illustrated by the 
fact that under the first five years of 
its operation, the government has col- 
lected in rentals and royalties about 
$45,000,000, of which $10,000,000 
went into the miscellaneous receipts 
of the government, and the balance 
was divided between the reclamation 
fund and the States in which the min- 
erals were produced, as before stated. 

Recreation——In addition to its con- 
tribution to the permanent develop- 
ment of all that part of the United 
States south and west of the terri- 
tory embraced by the thirteen origi- 
nal colonies by placing settlers 
thereon, the General Land Office has 
played its part in the preservation of 
the beauty spots and natural wonders 
of the public domain now available 
for the recreation and education of 
the people. Many of these have been 
reserved and developed as a result of 
information furnished by its field in- 
vestigating force, and as the first ad- 
ministrator of the forest reserve act, 
it created an important: nucleus for 
the present vast national forest sys- 
tem. 

Outdoors.—In connection with its 
other activities along the lines herein 
briefly reviewed, the General Land Of- 
fice is codperating with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Outdoor Recrea- 
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tion in furtherance of the plan for 
developing Federal policies of land 
use in which recreation will have its 
proper place. The value of outdoor 
recreation is too obvious to require 
supporting comment, yet it has never 
been reflected in any active govern- 
mental participation, other than mili- 
tary preparedness. The President’s 
plan will have not only the educa- 
tional aspect of attracting the atten- 
tion of the public to the benefits of 
outdoor life, aided by the fact of 
his interest in the matter; it will 
also result in adding materially to 
the opportunities for indulging there- 
in. Recreational areas must be pro- 
vided, and they must have such 
scenic, scientific, or other interest- 
ing attributes as will make them at- 
tractive. The plan will no doubt ex- 
pand so as to bring about the estab- 
lishment of such areas in all States 
whether or not they contain public 
lands. The first steps in its inception 
have naturally turned to the public 
domain. The General Land Office has 
made available the information se- 


cured by its surveyors and field in- 
spectors and instructed them to make 
special effort to obtain and present in 
concise form data relating to areas 
suitable for recreational purposes. 

Although the undertaking is in pre- 
liminary form as yet and legislation 
must be formulated for the proper 
control and administration of lands 
reserved and dedicated to this pur- 
pose, some important definite steps 
have been taken. A number of areas 
have been withdrawn from disposi- 
tion under the public land laws and 
many others are under consideration, 
each possessing some special! feature 
in harmony with the purpose in view. 
One tract contains a cave of more 
than local interest; another has on 
it prehistoric ruins; others are either 
on lakes or streams, affording fishing, 
bathing and boating, or suitable for 
camping facilities along public high- 
ways. The plan should enlist public 
interest and participation, since in- 
dulgence in reasonable recreation 
takes its place as one of the modern 
rules of health. 


RECLAMATION AND IRRIGATION 


By Huen A. Brown 
BurEAU oF RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


DIFFICULTIES 


Defects of Irrigation—Since the 
close of the World War, conditions 
affecting irrigation have become quite 
different from what they were before 
that date. Irrigation engineering, as 
such, has been little changed, but the 
economic value of irrigation works 
is decidedly different. Engineering 
works theoretically perfect may be 
worse than useless because what they 
accomplish is not worth the cost in- 
volved. Such a condition may be 
remedied by better use of the works 
in some cases; in other cases, there 
is no way of meeting the high costs, 
and failure results. 

The outstanding lesson of irriga- 
tion in the United States in 1925 is 
that while a large amount of sound 
engineering and construction has been 
done on public irrigation enterprises, 
it has often not been successful be- 


cause, in the main, good engineering 
is no cure for inferior soil, poor farm- 
ing and ill-advised politics. During 
the year the newspapers have carried 
many stories of the sad condition of 
farmers on some of the irrigation 
projects of the U. S. Reclamation 
Service, as told to investigating com- 
mittees. The same newspapers have 
paid little attention to the statements 
of Elwood Mead, Commissioner of 
Reclamation, on the subject. He is 
one of the outstanding living special- 
ists on the subject, with a record of 
successful achievements in this and 
other countries. In October, 1925, he 
gave an address before the Western 
Society of Engineers which is one of 
the most valuable explanations of the 
status of irrigation that has been 
made, for it tells frankly what is the 
trouble, what have been the causes of 
the trouble, what steps can be taken 
to remedy them under the present. 
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laws, and what legislation is neces- 
sary in order to salvage whatever of 
good there is in these irrigation 
projects. 

Irrigation farming has all the dif- 
ficulties of ordinary farming plus 
others peculiar to itself. An irriga- 
tion farmer cannot be so independent 
as a farmer in Connecticut or Iowa. 
He must codperate with his neigh- 
bors in irrigating when his turn to 
take water comes. He must level his 
fields to take water. He must choose 
his crops not only with regard to soil, 
climate and markets, but also with 
a keen eye on their response to water. 
He must be a better than average 
farmer to win success. Many persons 
who should never have tried to be- 
come farmers on irrigated land have 
done so, particularly on federal proj- 
ects; and their lack of success caused 
many protests from them in 1925. 
For it is usually the case that where 
money is owed to the United States 
protests against paying it are more 
numerous than is the case with debts 
to other creditors. 

Repayment System.—The reclama- 
tion act of 1902 established a fund 
made up of the proceeds from sales 
of public land, to which a later act 
added half of the proceeds from min- 
eral leases. This fund has been used 
to build the irrigation works and 
into it was to be paid a sum suffi- 
cient to recoup the cost of the works 
from repayments by the users of the 
water, made in annual installments 
during twenty years. No interest is 
charged on the deferred payments, 
but the operating expenses are as- 
sumed to be met promptly and en- 
tirely by the users. In short, the 
settlers really pay 5 per cent. interest 
on the cost of the works for twenty 
years, and the government then gives 
them the works. No other govern- 
ment is so generous to irrigationists. 
Yet to date, on only one project has 
even half the construction costs been 
paid; on some projects none of the 
construction costs has been paid and 
a large part of the operating costs is 
in arrears. 

Good Results.—In spite of this un- 
expected weakness, there are some 
good things to report. One hundred 
and forty-three thousand persons are 


living on the irrigated farms of the 
Reclamation Service, and 337,000 in 
the towns on these projects. Some 
of these persons are doing well and 
many more are gradually working up 
to that condition. In Nevada, ac- 
cording to Dr. Mead, the State would 
be in a critical condition, with a 
population of only 70,000, without the 
Newlands-project farms which fur- 
nish winter feed for range stock. The 
irrigation farmers of Texas, Arizona 
and California are now the main 
source of long-staple cotton. These 
and other good things that might be 
mentioned are the result of good 
farming, however; and one of the 
defects of the government’s policy on 
irrigation matters has been its lack 
of attention to the ability of settlers 
on its projects to develop into good 
farmers. 

Reclamation Farmers. — Settlers 
cannot move on to irrigated farms 
and develop them as did the settlers 
in the prairie states, where a paying 
erop could be raised the first year. It 
often costs as much as $75 to $100 
per acre to prepare an irrigated farm 
to-day for taking water. The cost 
of the irrigating works adds from 
$30 to $100 more; Dr. Mead esti- 
mates that it will be $158 an acre 
on the Columbia Basin project in 
Washington. Operating charges should 
be paid. Fences are needed to keep. 
out range cattle, and a house for 
the farmer’s family and a shelter 
for his work team must be built. Dr. 
Mead estimates that, at present 
prices, it costs from $5,000 to $7,000 
to improve an 80-acre farm on the 
average irrigation project, before the 
first crop is raised; and that in 
some projects several years of care- 
ful irrigation are needed to bring 
the land to its best condition. Farm- 
ers who have the necessary amount. 
of money will not go to these proj- 
ects, as a rule; he believes the best 
settlers will prove to be those com- 
ing with $2,000 to $3,000, provided 
proper facilities for loaning them 
money at reasonable rates are made 
available and they are good farmers 
at the outset. No land should be 
taken up by untrained farmers or 
by speculators unwilling or unable 
to pay the charges of irrigation. The 
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next session of Congress will have 
this matter before it. 

Although the construction costs of 
the old projects have been burden- 
some, those of projects undertaken 
now will be much more difficult to 
carry. They cost now: two to three 
times as much as in 1910, when a 
large part of the projects were built. 
There is a grave question if the wa- 
ter will be worth what it will cost 
to supply it on some projects under 
consideration, particularly in view 
of the increased price of everything 
the farmer must buy and the increase 
in taxation. Much of the land on 
these new projects is privately owned, 
sometimes in large tracts, and ar- 
rangements must be made for subdi- 
viding, and selling it at fair prices 
to qualified settlers. There are other 
economic and administrative prob- 
lems to be settled. It is clear that 
at the present time engineering is of 
less concern in the irrigation field 
than problems which relate to farm- 


ing. 


DAM CONSTRUCTION 


Pending Projects. — Among the 
more interesting engineering works 
completed during the year were the 
Tieton dam on the Yakima project 
in Washington, an earth and rock- 
fill dam, 244 ft. high and 905 ft. 
long, with a concrete core wall; the 
Gerber dam, of the arch type, on the 
Klamath project in California and 
Oregon, 85 ft. high and 470 ft. long; 
and the Black Canyon dam, 183 ft. 
high and 1,040 ft. long, a concrete 
structure on the Boise project in 
Idaho. Among the works under con- 
struction are the American Falls dam 
on the Minidoka project in Idaho, 
having a concrete section 3,100 ft. 
long and 87 ft. high, and an earth 
section 1,900 ft. long and 75 ft. high ; 
and the Guernsey dam on the North 
Platte project in Nebraska and Wy- 
oming, which is an earth and rock-fill 
structure 97 ft. high and 575 ft. 
long. 

Arch Dams.—The most interesting 
contemplated work is the construc- 
tion and testing to eventual destruc- 
tion of a concrete arch dam on Stey- 
enson Creek in California. Concrete’ 


dams of the older types depend for 
their security on the weight of the 
masonry, the shape of the cross-sec- 
tion, and the completeness with which 
the dam and its foundations are 
bonded together. As the weight is the 
most important factor, these older 
dams are often called gravity struc- 
tures. 

About twenty-five years ago, in 
order to save some of the ma- 
sonry needed in gravity sections, en- 
gineers began to construct thin dams 
convex upstream in plan so as to de- 
velop an arch action in them when 
water was impounded behind them. 
They are not true arches because 
they are held at the bottom by their 
foundations, but arch action is de- 
veloped in an ever increasing degree 
measuring from the base up to the 
crest. 

Test Arch Dam.—Several theories 
of the stresses in such structures in 
service have been proposed, and some 
checks on them have been obtained 
from measurements of the deflections 
of such dams as water rose behind 
them. It is now proposed to build 
an arch dam 60 ft. high and subject 
it to a great variety of tests, and then 
raise it by a succession of 10-ft. steps, 
repeating the tests at each successive 
addition to its height. The dam will 
eventually be raised to a sufficient 
height to cause failure, if possible. 
These tests are the most elaborate 
full-scale engineering investigation 
ever undertaken. 


FEDERAL RECLAMATION AND 
IRRIGATION 


The Bureau of Reclamation.—The 
Bureau of Reclamation (originally 
the Reclamation Service) was organ- 
ized in the Department of the In- 
terior under the Act of June 17, 1902, 
which provided that receipts from the 
sale of public lands in the states of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming should be 
set aside in a special fund known as 
the reclamation fund, to be used in 
the examination and survey for and 
the construction and maintenance of 
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irrigation works for the storage, di- 
version, and development of waters 
for the reclamation of arid and semi- 
arid lands in the States named. 
Later the provisions of the act were 
extended to the State of Texas. 
Funds Available.—In addition to 
the funds made available by the above 
act, other large sums have been added 
in recent years under the oil leasing 
act of February 25, 1920, which pro- 
vides that for past production 70 per 
cent. and for future production 521% 


Accretions to the reclamation fund: 


Pipiies tad) SSATSS TS Gra < ore sreicans ales sinereiehe's 
OTL MOAR PPECCIPUS. «aia 6's onto lel areis'a > eV ioleivl oh 
TOW LOR! Dales. Sic bs sk Sidiarelavelar doles a ere miee 


Potassium act receipts 


Receipts under Federal water power act.... 


Special appropriations and bond loan........ 


per cent. of the amounts derived from 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals should 
be paid into the reclamation fund. 
Other large additions to the fund 
come from the collection of construc- 
tion charges, operation and mainte- 
nance charges, water rentals, and 
power sales; and smaller accretions 
from town lot sales, potassium act 
receipts, and receipts under the Fed- 
eral water-power act. Funds made 
available for expenditure to June 30, 
1925, are summarized as follows: 


$107,165,289.14 
23,710,420.57 


Collections for construction, operation and mainte- 


nance, and incidental operations.......... 


Irrigation Projects.—Twenty-seven 
projects have been constructed or par- 
tially constructed by the Bureau, lo- 
cated in sixteen of the seventeen arid 
States of the West. No project has 
yet been constructed in Oklahoma. 
The Garden City project in Kansas, 
the Hondo project in New Mexico, 
and the Buford-Trenton division of 
the Williston project in North Da- 
kota have been abandoned; and steps 
are now being taken to sell the re- 
maining division of the Williston 
project. The table which appears on 
page 262 lists the present projects, 
by States, and includes statistics of 
cost, the acreage for which water 
was available in 1924, irrigated acre- 
age, cropped acreage, value of crops 
grown in 1924, and value of crops 
per acre. 

In addition to the area supplied 
with water in 1924 on the project 
proper, the bureau also furnished a 
whole or partial water supply under 
the Warren Act to more than 1,000,- 
000 acres of land contiguous to the 
projects. 

Construction Results—During the 
twenty-three years of its operations, 
the Bureau of Reclamation has con- 
structed more than 100 storage and 
diversion dams. The volume of ma- 
sonry, earth, rock-fill and crib in 
these dams amounts to 18,342,000 cu- 


biclanets 586,630.16 

acti 25,186.07 

ees 10,756.05 $131,498,283.99 
Stee 20,127,190.60 
merce 59,390,700.59 
siete $211,016,175.18 
bic yards. Many of the structures 


are world famous, such as the Roose- 
velt dam on the Salt River project 
in Arizona, a rubble masonry arch, 
280 feet high, forming a reservoir 
with a capacity of 1,635,000 acre-feet ; 
the Elephant Butte dam on the Rio 
Grande in New Mexico, constructed 
of rubble concrete, 306 feet high, 
the capacity of whose reservoir is 
2,638,000 acre-feet; and the highest 
of all, the Arrowrock dain in Idaho, 
on the Boise River, a rubble concrete 
arch rising to the height of 349 feet. 
The total reservoir capacity on June 
30, 1925, amounted to 10,325,000 acre- 
feet of water, or sufficient to cover 
the State of Massachusetts to a depth 
of two feet. 

The bureau has constructed nearly 
16,000 miles of canals, ditches and 
drains, more than 140,000 canal 
structures, 10,700 bridges, 12,000 cul- 
verts, 106 tunnels aggregating nearly 
30 miles in length, and has laid 
3,688,816 linear feet of concrete, 
metal, terra cotta, and wood pipe. 
More than 1,000 miles of roads, 83 
miles of railroad, 3,350 miles of tele- 
phone line, and 1,652 miles of trans- 
mission line are listed under the head 
of “communications” constructed by 
the Bureau. The total amount > 
earth, indurated material and rock 
excavated by the bureau to June 30, 
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1925, reached the enormous total of|large groups of the crops grown on 


245,814,581 cubic yards. 

Agricultural Results——From_ the 
time that water was first available 
for crop production crops to the 
value of approximately $650,000,000 
have been grown on the area included 
in the projects proper, and an ad- 
ditional large area under private 
ownership has been served with water 
from the project works, producing 
crops valued annually at many mil- 
lions of dollars. In 1924 the bureau 
furnished water for the irrigation of 
1,805,730 acres on the projects proper, 
of which 1,290,890 acres were irri- 
gated and 1,216,610 acres cropped, 
producing crops worth $66,488,560. 
In addition to this the land under 
private projects, which was served 
water under the Warren Act, pro- 
duced crops valued in that year at 
$43 237,470. 

Character of Crops.—Owing to the 
extreme variations in climate on the 
irrigation projects, ranging from the 
short growing season of the northern 
tier of States, to the all-year round 
season of the Southwest, the crops 
grown on the projects show a corre- 
sponding range from those primarily 
adapted to the temperate zone to 
those found in a tropical or sub- 
tropical climate. On the projects in 
the State of Washington, apple or- 
chards predominate. In the South- 
west, cotton is raised extensively. 
Between the two extremes a number 
of the projects grow a large tonnage 
of sugar beets, a crop which holds a 
promise of ultimate success to a num- 
ber of projects struggling with agri- 
cultural difficulties. 

Crops.—Taking the projects as a 
whole, alfalfa is the predominating 
crop, representing in 1924 nearly 38 
per cent. of the cropped acreage and 
23 per cent. of the value of all crops. 
Cotton accounted for about 18 per 
cent. of the total acreage and 34 per 
cent. of the total value. Cotton and 
cotton seed together were valued at 
$22,500,000 in 1924. Only 2 per cent. 
of the cropped acreage was _ repre- 
sented by apple orchards, yet the 
value of this crop was more than 
6 per cent. of the total crop value, 
amounting to $4,152,000. The accom- 
panying table gives a distribution by 


the projects in 1924: 


CROP ACREAGE AND VALUE, 1924 


Value 
Crop Acreage 
Cropped Per 
Total Kore 
Cerealsn oiatae 225,374 |$ 5,000,493]/$ 22.20 
Other grain and 
SCCUO a ccciesete 26,271 1,018,369] 39.00 
Hay and forage] 690,592 | 18,101,083) 26.21 
Vegetables and 
TUCK Pee 70,787| 8,137,949] 115.00 
Fruit and nuts 42,445 7,153,205] 170.00 
Sugar beets ... 67,123 4,140,818] 61.70 
Cotton and cot- 
ton seed ....| 216,450] 22,516,189] 84.43 
Other miscel- 
laneous .... 18,260 420,444] 23.02 
Duplicated land 
acreage .| 140,702 


Land acreage 


cropped ....|1,216,610 | 66,488,560] 54.65 


Economic Conditions on the Proj- 
ects.—Largely as a result of the de- 
flation measures following the World 
War, and the resulting conditions 
brought about by high prices of land, 
seed, materials and supplies used on 
the farm, many settlers on the 
projects found it progressively more 
difficult to meet their obligations to 
the government and began to fall be- 
hind in their payments. More and 
more farmers, during the period of 
the war, when returns for agricul- 
tural products were abnormally large, 
had ineurred burdensome indebted- 
ness for the purchase of additional 
land at inflated prices or for the con- 
struction of new buildings. Munici- 
pal, county, and State assessments 
added to the weight of the load per 
acre which the over-taxed land was 
called upon to pay. Because of the 
fact that the Government charge bore 
no interest, it was the last to be paid. 
As a result the total of uncollected 
charges continued to swell. 

Another cause of inability of the 
water users to meet their payments 
was the fact that on many of the 
projects land had been included origi- 
nally which later proved infeasible 
to cultivate, although bearing the 
same charges as those assessed 
against the most fertile land on the 
project. 
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Committee of Special Advisers on 
Reclamation.—In order to determine 
the agricultural and economic con- 
ditions on the projects, with a view 
to recommending remedial legisla- 
tion, the Secretary of the Interior 
appointed a Committee of Special Ad- 
visers on Reclamation, comprising 
Thomas E. Campbell, chairman, for- 
mer Governor of Arizona; Dr. John 
A. Widtsoe, secretary, former Presi- 
dent of the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege; James R. Garfield, former Sec- 
retary of the Interior; Oscar E. Brad- 
fute, President of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; Clyde C. Daw- 
son, a specialist on irrigation law; 
and Dr. Elwood Mead, widely known 
reclamation economist and professor 
of Rural Institutions of the Univer- 
sity of California, now Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

This Committee made an exhaus- 
tive investigation of and report on 
the projects. A number of its rec- 
ommendations were incorporated in 
the Act of December 5, 1924. This 
Act provides for the determination of 
the feasibility of a project and its 
adaptability for actual settlement 
and farm homes before construction 
is authorized; selection of settlers on 
the basis of industry, experience, 
character, and capital; classification 
of the irrigable lands with respect to 
their power to support a family and 
pay water charges; the payment of 
construction charges on the basis of 
the productive power of the land, in 
annual payments of 5 per cent. of 
the average gross annual return; the 
taking over of the operation of the 
projects through a legally organized 
water users’ association or irrigation 
district; a comprehensive survey to 
ascertain all pertinent facts where 
it appears that, on account of lack of 
fertility of the soil, an inadequate 
water supply, or any other physical 
causes, settlers are unable to pay con- 
struction costs, or whenever it ap- 
pears that the cost of any reclama- 
tion project has been apportioned or 
charged upon a smaller area of land 
than the total area of land under 
the project. It authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for investiga- 
tions to determine how arid and semi- 
arid, swamp and cut-over timber 


lands may best be developed. Steps 
are being taken to put this legislation 
into effect at the earliest possible 
date. 

Board of Survey and Adjustments. 
—Under the provision of the above 
act for a comprehensive survey of 
the projects, supplemented by an ap- 
propriation for the purpose, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior appointed a 
Board of Survey and Adjustments to 
classify the lands on the projects and 
to adjust the differences between the 
water users and the Bureau. Thomas 
E. Campbell and Dr. John A. Widt- 
soe were appointed adjustment ad- 
visers, and each designated chairman 
of the board to function as two 
boards, one for the northern and one 
for the southern projects. Other 
members of the board comprised a 
representative of the State interested, 
designated by the Governor, and a 
representative of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. These boards were assisted 
by soil experts, representatives of 
State Agricultural Colleges, and by 
local codperative committees on each 
project. The duties of the board 
were — 

1. In general, to determine condi- 
tions on the projects with a view to 
applying the remedial measures pro- 
vided in the Act of December 5, 
1924, outlined above. 

2. In particular, to make the sur- 
veys and reports required by the Act. 

3. To make recommendations for 
contracts and agreements that may 
secure regular payments for construc- 
tion and for operation and mainte- 
nance charges. 

4. To help promote good feeling 
among the water users. 

The final reports of the board, co- 
ordinating the various recommenda- 
tions, will be submitted to Congress 
for suitable action. 

Assessed and Uncollected Charges. 
—During the past five years, 1920- 
1924, there has been a progressive 
falling off in payments due the Gov- 
ernment from irrigators on about one 
third of the Federal reclamation 
projects. Delinquencies from all proj- 
ects for this period amount to a 
total of $8,685,000. For the last year 
of the period it has increased more 
than $3,000,000. Some projects have 
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paid all their assessments; others 
have paid practically nothing. 

These delinquencies fall into two 
groups. The first includes those 
where irrigators are unable to pay 
from causes beyond their control, such 
as poor soil or inadequate water sup- 
ply. The second is due to conditions 
which can be controlled. On some 
projects, large areas of fertile land 
are either unfarmed at all or very 
poorly farmed, and on prosperous 
projects there are irrigators amply 
able to pay but lacking the will. 

Relief Acts—A number of acts 
have been passed by Congress pro- 
viding for temporary relief to the 
settlers by deferring payments on the 
charges assessed. The most impor- 
tant of these is the Phipps Act of 
May 9, 1924, which carried over to 
1926, 1927, and 1928 the debts of 
those who were delinquent. Deferred 
payments under this act amount to 
$4,837,000. 

Measures to Improve the Financial 
Situation.—The result of these acts, 
providing blanket moratoriums for 
those applying for relief, but not 
providing for a refund to equally 
deserving settlers who had paid their 
charges, was a lowered morale and 
an increase in the number seeking 
deferments. In order to check this 
drift into insolvency, insistence is be- 


ing made upon the payment of cur- 
rent operation and maintenance 
charges in advance. Water users 


have also been advised that hereafter 
no blanket deferments will be granted 
to those in arrears, but that relief, 
where granted, would be to indi- 
viduals, and only on a showing by 
the individual that he is unable to 
meet the payments because of condi- 
tions beyond his control. 

Closely linked with this problem 
is that of the selection of settlers 
on the basis of adequate capital and 
experience, and their financial aid 
and direction during the time the raw 
land is being changed into a produc- 
ing farm. It is immaterial whether 
this financial aid is furnished by the 
Federal Government, the State in 
which the project is located, or by 
private finance corporations, pro- 
vided that it is readily available at 


a low interest rate to deserving 
settlers and is amortized over a 
suitable period of years. Much 


thought has been given to this prob- 
lem, and bills have been introduced 
in Congress to provide such aid. | 
Bureau of Indian Affairs——The 
bureau has constructed works for the 
irrigation of about 1,369,000 acres of 
land on Indian reservations, of which 
approximately 355,000 acres were ir- 
rigated in 1924 on 84 projects. 
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By Grorce OTIS SMITH 
Director, U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Services to the Public.—Forty-six 
years have passed since the United 
States Geological Survey was created 
by Congress, and besides meeting the 
demands of those years, this field or- 
ganization with headquarters in 
Washington has gradually become a 
great storehouse of information on the 
mineral resources of the United 
States. Through its systematic study 
of the mineral wealth, the water re- 
sources, and—of late years especially 
—the lands of the public domain, the 
Geological Survey is able to-day to 
supply on immediate call authorita- 
tive information to the general public 
as well as to other Federal bureaus. 


Its aim has been to furnish the basic 
facts, and the careful topographic, 
geologic and hydrographic surveys by 
this scientific service have contributed 
in no small degree to the success of 
our national parks, national forests, 
and great highway systems, as well 
as the Government irrigation works 
and drainage projects, the Govern- 
ment coal and oil and water-power re- 
serves, and the general advance of 
the mining industry. 

Demand for Geologists.—The work 
of the Geological Survey is necessar- 
ily foundation work, and in after 
years, when the various superstruc- 
tures have been reared upon it, the 
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earlier preparatory work is generally which is classifying, valuing and aid- 


lost to view; consequently a great 
many people have never even heard 
of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. Nevertheless the geologist may 
now be said to be coming into his 
own. With the exhaustion of many 
of the more easily developed mineral 
deposits, coupled with the constantly 
increasing commercial demand for 
them, the task of finding reserves to 
keep our industries going becomes 
harder and harder year by year. The 
commercial world realizes this but 
dimly if at all; but the technical 
staffs of the mineral industry well 
know it as a fact. In line with this 
need there has come about the “‘dis- 
covery” of the geologist during re- 
cent years by many branches of the 
mineral industry; and the result has 
been to accentuate the economic ap- 
pleations of geology and greatly to 
increase the number of geologists pro- 
fessionally engaged in directly apply- 
ing their science to oil discoveries 
and to mining. Besides the accept- 
ance of the value of the economic 
geologist there is a growing recogni- 
tion of the value of fundamental re- 
search work, that may throw light 
on the laws that control the oceur- 
rence of useful minerals. The sci- 
entific staff of the Geological Survey, 
within the limitations of men and 
means provided, tries to meet the eco- 
nomic needs of the country and at 
the same time conduct as much re- 
search as possible for the general 
advancement of science. However, it 
is always to be remembered that re- 
search into the realms of “pure sci- 
ence” of to-day may bring forth re- 
sults that to-morrow may be definitely 
applied to economic development. So, 
in this sense all the work of the 
Geological Survey is economic. 
Branches of Service.—For purposes 
of administration the Geological Sur- 
vey is divided into five scientific 
branches—the Topographic branch, 
which is making a topographic sur- 
vey of the entire country; the Geo- 
logic branch, which is studying and 
mapping the mineral deposits of the 
country; the Water Resources branch, 
which is determining the water re- 
sources of the country, above and be- 
low ground; the Conservation branch, 


ing in administering the great pub- 
lic domain; and the Alaskan branch, 
which is carrying on practically all 
of these activities in Alaska. 
Geological Survey Maps.—A topo- 
graphic map is a relief map that not 
only shows with remarkable accuracy 
the shape and altitude of land and 
water features by means of contour 
lines, but also the works of man such 
as railroads, highways, buildings, etc., 
in their direct relation to one another 
and to the natural features of an 
area. 
in fact used as bases for engineering 
projects of every kind, from the 
smallest to the largest. The Geo- 
logical Survey has thus far mapped 
about 40 per cent. of the area of the 
United States, and the results are 
published in nearly 3,400 different 
topographic maps. Last year more 
than 18,000 square miles were thus 
topographically mapped. An _ inter- 
esting phase of this work is the grow- 
ing use of the airplane in even this 
very accurate kind of map-making. 


In Texas alone 3,721 square miles | 


were topographically mapped and 
every mile of it with the aid of 
aerial photography, thus increasing 
the output by fully 25 per cent. In 
topographic mapping throughout the 
country twenty-nine states, counties, 
municipalities, and Hawaii codperated 
with the Federal Survey, contributing 
toward the work over $400,000. 


Field Work.—In geologic work the | 
Survey’s activities are also country-— 


wide and the kinds of deposits ex- 
amined and studied by field geolo- 
gists, both in the Eastern States and 
on the public lands of the West, 
would constitute a long list of use- 
ful minerals. As already intimated 
fields of inquiry that used to be re- 
garded as purely scientific are now 


They are basic maps, and are | 


s 


recognized as intensely practical. The 


Survey staff of paleontologists is con- 


stantly occupied in identifying fossil _ 


collections not only to determine the 


succession of rock layers but to aid 


the commercial geologists of the min- | 
eral industry, especially the oil in- | 
dustry, in finding out what rocks they | 
are dealing with in their development | 


work. Fossils were once defined by 
the late Director John W. Powell as 
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the “time-clock” of the geologist, by 
which he could tell the age of the 
rocks; they may also be described as 
the geologist’s compass. 

Water.—Water is our most abun- 
dant and most essential mineral and 
the Geological Survey is the author- 
ized agency for collecting and publish- 
ing data relating to water, whether 
they pertain to water-power, water 
for irrigation, or water for indus- 
trial and municipal use. The Geo- 
logical Survey last year codperated 
with thirty States and Hawaii as 
well as many other government 
agencies that deal with water re- 
sources, and to carry on its stream 
measurements it occupied 1,715 river 
gauging stations throughout the coun- 
try. 

Classification of Public Lands,— 
In its work of classifying the public 
lands the Geological Survey, drawing 
on its vast fund of accumulated in- 
formation, has in comparatively re- 
cent years classified over 31,000,000 
acres of coal land, 71,000 acres of 
oil land, over 4,000,000 acres of oil 
shale land and nearly 300,000 acres 
of phosphate land. The engineers of 
the Survey now have technical super- 
vision of the oil and gas, coal, phos- 
phate and other leases on the public 
domain. This work has also resulted 
in the reservation of more than 
5,000,000 acres as water-power re- 
serves whose use will be required for 
the development of about 15,000,000 
continuous horse-power; also in the 
designation of public lands available 
for entry under the enlarged home- 


stead law of nearly 325,000,000 acres, 
and under the stock-raising home- 


stead law of another 116,000,000 
acres. 
Work in Alaska.—Perhaps no- 


where has the Geological Survey made 
a more clear-cut record than in 
Alaska. Year after year the great 
Territory has yielded up its mysteries 
to Survey explorers who have tramped 
and canoed and dog-sledded across its 
yast stretches, and climbed and ex- 
plored its high mountain areas. The 
result has been that the mineral re- 
sources throughout the Territory are 
to-day fairly well known and the 
Geological Survey’s maps and reports 
have been put into the hands of thou- 
sands of prospectors and miners. 
During last year Geological Survey 
men continued the exploration of 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, the 
topographic engineers and geologists 
filling in the largest blank space on 
the map and at the same time de- 
termining the degree of probability 
that here in far northern, arctic 
Alaska, may be found petroleum 
which will be available to meet naval 
and other needs. 

Engraving and Printing—Even a 
brief account of the work of the 
United States Geological Survey 
should have a reference to its own 
large engraving and printing plant 
where, last year, nearly three-fourths 
of a million of its own maps were 
engraved and printed, besides several 
million maps, charts and _publica- 
tions printed for other governmental 
establishments. 


STATE GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS 


By M. M. LEIcHTon 
Cuter or IL~inois GroLocicAL SURVEY 


ae 


Recognizing their mineral wealth 
and the aid which modern geology is 
able to render in an intelligent ex- 
ploration, recovery and conservation 
of this wealth, most states maintain 
geological surveys. During 1925, 
somewhat more than one million dol- 
lars was appropriated for their serv- 
ice, and this was further increased 
by perhaps $300,000 or more by co- 
operating federal agencies, counties, 


and local organizations and indus- 
tries. Some surveys, however, were 
embarrassed either by diminished ap- 
propriations or temporary denials. 
All who possessed funds have appar- 
ently given a good accounting and in 
most respects are serving the needs 
of the present complex civilization for 
geological information and authori- 
tative base maps. About 100 full- 
time technically trained men, and 160 
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part-time technically trained, partict- 
pated in this scientific effort; aided 
by a clerical staff of some 90 people. 
The following results were obtained: 


FUNDAMENTAL STUDIES 


Although most large mineral indus- 
tries now employ,their own geologists 
or mining engineers for local detailed 
work, they need basie information on 
stratigraphy, paleontology, structural 
geology, physiography and historical 
geology. 

Arizona has prepared an elaborate 
and beautifully illustrated book sum- 
marizing the geology of Arizona, also 
a report on the geology and mineral 
resources of the Payson district, and 
has nearly completed reports on the 
Courtland-Gleeson Mining District 
and the Jerome quadrangle, the lat- 
ter in codperation with the United 
Verde Copper Company.—California 
has completed a report on the geol- 
ogy and deposits of the Randsburg 
quadrangle.—Georgia carried on work 
in structural geology and the phy- 
siography of the state. 

Idaho made a study of the Rocky 
Bar quadrangle, in Elinore County, 
and a stratigraphic reconnaissance of 
Clarke, Butte, Custer and Lemhi 
counties. Illinois continued its sys- 
tematic study of the Silurian, Penn- 
sylvanian and Pleistocene formations, 
its microscopic study of the Chester 
series, and detailed studies and map- 
ping of the Alexis, Monmouth, 
Beardstown, Liberty, and Harrisburg 
quadrangles. Iowa continued its 
work on the Silurian, Pennsylvanian, 
and Pleistocene. Kentucky completed 
the areal mapping of the major di- 
visions of the Mississippian, and 
Devonian, for the new State geologi- 
cal map. In addition the structural 
geology of Greenup, Carter, Law- 
rence, Morgan and Knox Counties 
was completed, a geological map was 
prepared for Morgan County, the 
stratigraphy and structure of the 
Western Coal Basin and of the East- 
ern Kentucky Coal Field were com- 
pleted, and also a detailed report and 
map of Edmonson County. In Mary- 
land most of the areal work is now in 
the nature of revision. The present 
year’s work has resulted in unravel- 


ing much of the complex structure | 
and stratigraphy of the Piedmont | 
area.— Mississippi has prepared a | 
bulletin on the stratigraphy and min- | 
eral resources of the State.—Ohio de- | 
voted the year to the faunal studies 
of the Monroe limestone and began | 
a study of the Monongahela forma- 
tion— Oklahoma investigated the 
areal geology and economic resources 
of three counties, and prepared a sub- 
surface map of northeastern Okla- 
homa.—Pennsylvania completed the 
areal geology of one quadrangle and 
made substantial progress on several | 


others.—South Dakota carried on 
some special stratigraphic studies 
and undertook a detailed study of 
some local structures and a general 
study of the larger structural fea- 
tures of the state-——In Tennessee the 
geology of the Nashville Basin was 
completed and the Tertiary forma- 
tions of West Tennessee were studied. 
Some stratigraphical, paleontological 
and petrographical work was done in 
Vermont.—Virginia began work on 
the Lower Cambrian—West Virginia 


completed Pendleton, Mercer, Monroe — 


and Summers Counties.—Wisconsin 
had the codperation of the U. 8S. Geo- 
logical Survey in some stratigraphic 
studies of the Lower Paleozoic for- 
mations.—Wyoming projected a re- 
connaissance in the Atlantic South 
Pass Gold Mining District and the 
geological mapping of Medicine Bow 
Range. 


STUDIES BY MINERALS 


Oil and Gas.—lUlinois is undertak- 
ing a study of the chemical composi- 
tion of the oil field waters of the 
State, and has completed the field 
work on the oil and gas possibilities 
of the Sparta and Ava areas.—Ken- 
tucky has prepared new oil and gas 
maps for Fulton, Trigg, Grayson, 
Hart, Barren, Clinton, Wayne, Tay- 
lor, Oldham, Mason, and Fleming, 
and for the northern part of Menifee 
and northeastern part of Ohio coun- 
ties—New Mexico appropriated 
about $7,000 for the supervision of 
the oil industry of the State, and 
appointed an oil geologist to function 
under the State Commissioner of 
Public Lands. The University will 
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publish a report on oil conditions in 
the State—Ohio continued a study 
of the oil and gas conditions in Clin- 
ton County.—Oklahoma carried on 
investigations in oil ‘and gas.—Ten- 
mnessee made a study of the Bone 
Camp and Glenmary oil fields in 
Scott and Morgan counties.—Wyo- 
ming pursued field work on the oil 
and gas possibilities of Platte, Lara- 
mie, and Goshen counties, and made 
an inspection of most of the struc- 
tures and oil and gas fields in the 
State. 

Coal.—lIllinois completed a report 
on the Coal Stripping Possibilities of 
Tllinois, and of the Coal Resources of 
District III (western Illinois) .— 
Kentucky completed the field work 
for a report on the geology and coals 
of the Middlesboro syncline between 
Pineville and Cumberland Mountain 
in southeastern Kentucky, and con- 
tinued its study of the western Ken- 
tucky coal field—Ohio made a limited 
collection of samples of coal and 
analyses.—Pennsylvania carried on 
special studies in the conservation of 
coal, particularly the small sizes of 
anthracite. 

Ore Deposits——Iron ore was 
studied in Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Wisconsin, Wisconsin carrying 
on detailed and magnetic surveys in 
twelve townships of Douglas County. 
Lead and zinc received attention in 
Oklahoma. The gold deposits in Ten- 
nessee were studied—Arizona com- 
pleted the investigations of its mer- 
cury resources, in coéperation with 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines.—Idaho 
made a survey of the mineral re- 
sources of Boundary County.—Ken- 
tucky undertook a statewide study of 
its vein ores.—Pennsylvania is writ- 
ing reports on its metallic deposits.— 
Wyoming made an inspection of. vari- 
ous mines and prospects and other oc- 
currences of metallic and nonmetallic 
minerals. 

Structural Materials.—Cement ma- 
terials were studied in Arizona and 
Kentucky. Clays were investigated 
in Pennsylvania and South Carolina. 
Building stone was studied in Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma, southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, and South Carolina. A sur- 
vey of road making materials, either 
hard rock or sand and gravel, or 


both, was made in Idaho, South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin. 

Water Resources.—Kentucky con- 
tinued its codperation with the U. 8. 
Geological Survey in a study of its 
water resources and stream flow.— 
New Jersey carried on quantitative 
studies of underground waters and 
continued gauging of  streams.— 
North Carolina maintained fifty-six 
stream gauging stations, made one 
hundred twenty measurements of low 
water flow, carried on codperative in- 
vestigations on Flat River, supervised 
the making of the dam for Lake Wac- 
camaw, studied the stream flow po- 
lution of Moccasin Creek, made 
evaporation studies in Chapel Hill 
and a complete survey of New River, 
and revised its publication on the 
power situation in North Carolina.— 
Pennsylvania made. a reconnaissance 
study of its water resources.—South 
Dakota attempted to arouse the well 
owners of the State to the necessity 
for the conservation of artesian 
water.—Tennessee carried on cooper- 
ative work in stream gauging, in- 
creasing the number of gauging sta- 
tions from 43 to 54.—The Virginia 
legislature has provided for a Com- 
mission on Water Power and Devel- 
opment, which is authorized to make 
a thorough study of the water power, 
industrial, and agricultural resources 
of the State. A map of Virginia 
has been issued, showing the power 
stations, transmission lines, and 
installed or proposed gauging sta- 
tions. 

Soils—Studies of soils were car- 
ried on by the Geological Surveys of 
Mississippi, New Jersey, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Miscellaneous Investigations.—Cal- 
ifornia completed its report on mag- 
nesite, Idaho studied its thermal and 
mineral springs, Kentucky its mold- 
ing sands, North Carolina its de- 
posits of pyrophyllite, Tennessee its 
phosphate deposits, Wisconsin its 
molding sands, and valuations of 
mines for the Tax Commission. 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPPING 


Twenty states codperated with the 
U. §. Geological Survey in topo- 
graphic mapping, and completed for 
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the fiscal year ended, June 30, 1925, 
a total of 14,207 square miles of 
sketching, 6,766 miles of primary 
levels, 4,354 miles of primary trav- 
erse, 1,705 permanent bench marks, 
1,096 permanent primary traverse 
marks, and 109 triangulation stations 
were completed and 85 marked. Of 
the total area mapped, only 529 
square miles were revised or re-sur- 
veyed. In West Virginia, the culture 
of fifteen quadrangles was revised. 

Changes in Personnel.—To succeed 
the late Doctor Thomas L. Watson, 
Mr. Wilbur A. Nelson was elected 
State Geologist of Virginia, and Mr. 
Hugh D. Miser was appointed State 
Geologist of Tennessee to succeed Mr. 
Nelson. 


SELECT REFERENCES 


Note specially—Alabama: Statistics 
of the Mineral Production for 1923.— 
Arizona: complete reconnaissance 
geologic map of the State and topo- 
graphic map showing 100-meter con- 
tours, both on the scale of 1/500,000. 
—California: bulletin on magnesite 
and one on the geology of the Rands- 
burg quadrangle—Florida: 16th An- 


nual Report, 1923-1924. — Georgia: 
bulletins on their iron ores and 
the physical geography of the 
State. 


Idaho: bulletins on platinum occur- 
rences near Ceeur d’Alene; geological 
reconnaissance of the mineral and 
Cuddy Mountain districts; Mica de- 
posits of Latah County; and Ground 
Water for Irrigation on Oamas 
Prawie (Camas and Elmore coun- 
ties). 

Illinois: Four bulletins dealing 
with the coal resources of Illi- 
nois; molding sand report; Lime- 
stone Resources; Carbon Ratios and 
Petroleum Possibilities; two Reports 
of Investigations dealing with the 
Allendale oil field and other areas 
deserving testing for oil—Kansas: 
The Geology of Russell County; a 
subsurface correlation of the Strati- 
graphic Units from Russell to Marion 
County; Fossils from wells in Cen- 
tral Kansas.—Kentucky: State relief 
map, new base map, Geography of 


the Kentucky Knobs, Oil Shales; 
Mineralogy; Geography of the West- 
ern Coal Field; and miscellaneous 
papers.—Missouri: Biennial Report. 
—New York: The Susquehanna River 
in New York and Evolution of West- 
ern New York Drainage; Utica and 
Lorraine Formations; Geology of the — 
Gouverneur Quadrangle; 20th Report 
of Director; Geology of the Ausable — 
Quadrangle; Some Silurian (On-— 
tarion)  faunas.i—North Carolina: 
Kaolines of North Carolina; Deposits 


of Brown Iron Ores in Western North 
Carolina; Water Power Investiga- | 
tions of Deep River; Water Power 
Situation; stream flow; water power 
map; map of developed water power 


in southeastern states; Magnetic 
Declination.—North Dakota:  Lig- 
nite deposits.—Ohio: Industrial 


water supplies; Geology of Colum- 
biana County.——Oklahoma: Geology 
of Love County, Simeron County, and 
Index to the Stratigraphy of Okla- 
homa. 

Pennsylvania: Soil Survey of 
Adams County; Mineral Resources of 
Adams County and Coal Analyses. 
—South Dakota: Oil Possibilities of 
Western Ziebach County; Sand and 
gravel deposits in Yankton County; 
Structures in Northern Haakon 
County; Oil and Gas Possibilities in 
Northeastern Meade County, and The 
Ragged Butte Structure Tennessee: 
Water Resources and Data of Ten- 
nessee ; Henry County traverse map; 
niap of Franklin Quadrangle show- 
ing phosphate deposits; Ooal Re- 
port. 

Virginia: Physiography of the Up- 
per James Rwer Basin; Geology and 
Coal Resources of the Valley Coal 
Fields; Geology and Coal Resources 
of the Coal-bearing Portion of Lee 
County; and map of Virginia show- 
ing stations and transmission lines.— 
West Virginia: Geologie Report on 
Mineral and Grant Counties, with 
topographic and geologic maps of the 
same; soil surveys for Mercer, Mon-* 
roe and Summers counties.—Wiscon- 
sin: Mineral Land Classification ; 
Lake Temperatures and Soil Survey 
of Several Counties—Wyoming: Re- 
print of Oil structures map. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


By James A. WETMORE 
ActTING SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


General——The functions of the office 
comprise construction of federal 
buildings throughout the country 
and maintenance and operation of 
nearly all of such buildings after 


completion. The output of the office 
includes Post Offices, Courthouses, 
Customhouses, Appraisers’ Stores, 


Mints, Assay Offices, Barge Offices, 
Sanitariums, Marine Hospitals and 
Quarantine Stations, and with com- 
paratively few exceptions the fur- 
nishing, equipping, repair, mainte- 
nance and operation of such buildings 
devolve upon the office of the Super- 
vising Architect. 

There are now approximately 1,300 
such buildings and the maintenance 
and operation of these, exclusive of 
the repairs, consumed during 1925 
slightly over $8,700,000. Expenditure 
for this purpose increases annually in 
proportion to the new buildings 
placed in operation; the normal in- 
crease is 100 buildings per year but 
during 1925, as well as some previous 
years, the increase has been less than 
one-third of the normal increase for 
the following reasons: 

Building Projects——At the time the 
United States entered into the World 
War practically all new construction 
work was suspended and at the close 
of the war the cost of materials and 
labor had advanced to such a figure 
that it was found impossible to award 
contracts within the funds available, 
except in a few isolated cases. 

It should be’ noted that Congress 
fixes for each building a limit of 
cost and no project is started that 
cannot be completed within that 
limit. The principal contract for the 
building usually includes approach 
work consisting of sidewalks, curb- 
ing, driveway and trucking space for 
post office trucks. For minor items, 
such as exterior lamp standards, in- 
terior lighting fixtures, lock box 
equipment, vault shelving, painting 
of plastered walls and ceilings, and 
similar work, reservations are made 
at the time of awarding the principal 


contract and these items are con- 
tracted for later. 

At the close of the war there were 
left some 130 projects on the books 
of the office and for several years 
attempts were made to secure in- 
creases in limits of cost for the vari- 
ous projects but without success. 

Relief Methods.—In the meantime 
working space, especially in the Post 
Office Buildings in the larger cities, 
had become exceedingly congested and 
in order to relieve this condition to 
some extent, a general appropriation 
of $220,000 was obtained in 1920 for 
the purpose of providing additional 
space by such means as small exten- 
sions, construction of mezzanines, and 
rearrangement of basements to make 
existing space suitable for postal 
operations. The cost of any one 
project was limited to $20,000 but the 
expenditure seldom approached that 
figure; the average was _ between 
$6,000 and $7,000. This method of 
relieving congestion proved so suc- 
cessful, additional space being pro- 
vided at from $5.00 to $6.00 per sq. 
ft., that the appropriations for the 
following years were gradually in- 
creased, reaching in the present year 
$800,000, expended mostly for exten- 
sions ranging in size from 400 to 
2,500 sq. ft., at an average cost of 
$10,000. 

Resumption of Construction —With 
the view of resuming construction 
work on some of the 130 authorized 
buildings in smaller communities 
extensive studies were made for the 
purpose of producing designs that 
could be carried out within the 
limit of cost. With the codperation 
of the Post Office Department and 
other Departments concerned, some 
reductions in requirements were made 
so that this office felt justified in 
making an attempt to get construc- 
tion work started again. The result 
was that between twenty and thirty 
buildings were contracted for per 
year; and 1925 is about on a par with 
previous years. A subsequent tabu- 
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lation includes the approximate ob- 
ligation for buildings contracted for 
during 1925 as well as expenditures 
for buildings completed during 1925, 
and for buildings under construction 
for which the contracts were let dur- 
ing the previous year. .The bulk of 
the buildings are Post Office build- 
ings, costing generally less than 
$100,000 each. While these build- 
ings are very plain, usually faved 
with brick, they are well propor- 
tioned and have sufficient architec- 
tural distinction to stamp them as 
Federal Buildings. They have gen- 
erally proved satisfactory to the com- 
munities in which they have been 
erected. 

Hospital Buildings.—In addition to 
the output of buildings of this char- 
acter much effort has been devoted 
during the last few years to hos- 
pital construction for war veterans, 
for which some $24,000,000 has been 
expended, and during 1925 out of the 
small balances remaining from the 
various hospitals, a recreation build- 
ing has been constructed at the Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, Castle Point, N. Y., 
at a cost of $80,000, and drawings 
have been prepared for a_ similar 
building at the hospital at Tuskegee, 
Ala., for colored veterans. Working 
drawings and specifications have also 
been prepared for a hospital build- 
ing at Sawtelle, California, involving 
approximately $1,300,000; for the 
Federal Industrial Institution for 
Women at Alderson, W. Va., compris- 
ing some twenty-two buildings and 
involving approximately $2,000,000; 
and for a Quarantine Station at 
Mobile, Ala., involving $300,000. 

The appropriation for the hospital 
at Sawtelle was made to the Board 
of Governors for the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
headquarters Dayton, Ohio, and the 


appropriation for the Industrial In- 
stitution for Women at Alderson, 
W. Va., was made to the Department 
of Justice, but taking advantage of 
the organization and experience of 
the Office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect the architectural and engineering 
work was entrusted to that office. 

Transactions.—The office work for 
1925 included also the usual reports 
and estimates to Congress on pro- 
posed building legislation, involving 
correspondence with other Depart- 
ments regarding requirements and in 
quite a number of cases field surveys 
to ascertain the best method of meet- 
ing the requirements either by exten- 
sions to present buildings or by new 
buildings, and cost of sites. Several 
hundred such reports are made 
annually. 


Contracts let for construction of 
buildings during calendar 
year 1925: 23 buildings 


$ 1,220,000 
2,050,000 


struction : 
Sresating, teres washers 
Appropriation for “Remodeling 
and Enlarging Public Build- 
TIS AWS eae SG G OE Sees 
Treasury Department Act, ap- 
proved Jan. 22, 1925, 22 items 
Annual appropriation for ‘“‘Re- 
pairs to Public Buildings’... 
Annual appropriation for “Re- 
pairs to Mechanical Equip- 
IMCNG AMF devas tree ree 


550,000 


600,000 
539,000 
1,480,000 


503,700 
745,000 
195,000 


4,300,000 
8,719,606 


Appropriations, 
disbursements 


obligations and 


i i i i iy 


$20,902,306 


WATERWAYS AND HARBORS 


By Harry TAayrtor 
Masor-GENnERAL, U. S. A., CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, War DEPARTMENT 
SE Ee NC SS 
Note.—With the exception of a few| proved for navigation through the 


privately owned and 


state owned|agency of the Corps of Engineers, 
canals, the harbors and inland water- 
ways of the United States are im- 


U. S. Army. For a brief statement 
of the organization and magnitude of 
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its work, see Defense and Armament 
—The Army. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


and Description.—The 
principal systems are the Great 
Lakes, together with the New York 
State Barge Canal and the Hudson 
River; the Mississippi system, includ- 
ing the Missouri, the Ohio and the 
important tributaries of the latter; 
the rivers of the Atlantic Coast and 
the intracoastal waterways connect- 
ing them; the rivers of the Gulf 
Coast, and the intracoastal water- 
way system running from Mobile via 
New Orleans down the Texas coast, 
and connecting with the numerous 
southern Louisiana waterways and 
with the Mississippi system; the San 
Joaquin-Sacramento system in Cali- 
fornia; the Columbia system in the 
northwest; and the minor Pacifie 
coast rivers. These are improved 
over stretches and to depths com- 
mensurate with their commercial im- 
portance and with the benefits which 
are derived from them. The Great 
Lakes, which are really inland seas, 
have connecting channels from Su- 
perior to Erie at least 21 feet deep 
at standard low water, and corre- 
sponding depths are provided at the 
most important harbors. The Hud- 
‘son and the New York State Barge 
Canal, and the intracoast system from 
Trenton, N. J., to Beaufort, Nees 
have 12 feet. The Mississippi has 
9 feet to Cairo, and project depths of 
§ feet to St. Louis and 6 feet to 
St. Paul; the Ohio a 9-foot project, 
with 6 to 9 feet on its main tribu- 
taries; the Missouri a 6-foot project 
to Kansas City; the San Joaquin has 
a 9-foot and the Sacramento a 7-foot 
channel. Various other rivers and 
waterways range from 7 feet or more 
to 3 or 4 feet, and those of small 
importance often have no specified 
project depth, and are improved 
simply by the removal of snags and 
obstructions. 

The above figures give the project 
depths toward which the War Depart- 
ment is working. They have not yet 
been attained in all cases, due to 
limitation in time and funds. Among 
the important sections not yet to 


Location 


project depth are the Mississippi 
from Cairo to St. Louis, and from 
St. Louis to St. Paul; the lower Mis- 
souri; and the lower Ohio. Work 
on these is being pushed as rapidly as 
possible. 

Commercial and Economic Impor- 
tance.—For full details see Inland 
Waterway and Coastwise Commerce. 
The corrected total of inland water- 
way commerce for 1924 was 173,200,- 
000 tons valued at $3,446,035,000. 
Rough estimates indicate that the di- 
rect benefits to the public, in the 
single item of reduced transportation 
eharges on freight actually moving 
by water, and disregarding all ul- 
terior benefits, are sufficient to pay 
about every two years for the entire 
sum spent since the beginning of our 
history in providing the improve- 
ments. 

Status of Water Transportation.— 
Inland waterway _ transportation, 
after a widespread decline which be- 
gan about the end of the civil war, 
has in the past ten or fifteen years 
shown a pronounced increase. The 
two most important factors are prob- 
ably, first, the realization that, un- 
der suitable conditions as to char- 
acter of material, location or origin 
and destination with respect to water- 
ways, suitable channels, and modern 
carriers and terminals, water trans- 
portation is inherently cheaper than. 
any other form, and that to ignore 
this means a _ gigantic economic 
waste. Second, the growing realiza-~ 
tion that the three chief means of 
internal traffic, viz.: railways, water 
ways and highways, are properly not 
competitive but codperative, and that 
the full development of any one of 
them is not only of great benefit to 
the public at large, but also bene- 
fits instead of injuring the other two. 
This is self-evident from the fact that, 
where waterway transportation is 
most intensively developed, as on the 
Great Lakes, the Hudson, the upper 
Ohio and California systems, rail 
transportation is also highly devel- 
oped and in a flourishing condition. 

The full measure of waterway re- 
covery is not apparent from current 
statistics of total tonnage, since even 
in the worst days of the waterways 


‘scores of millions of tons moved on 
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them. The tendency in the past was, 
however, toward movements almost 
wholly of low grade bulk material, 
on short hauls, between all-water 
points, with the exceptions in a few 
special cases, such as the Great Lakes. 
The notable tendency at. present is to- 
ward the movement of higher grade 
traffic, over long stretches, involving 
in many cases rail hauls at one or 
both ends, and thus requiring co- 
operation of the railroads in the es- 
tablishment of equitable joint rates. 
There is also a distinct tendency to- 
ward providing modern and efficient 


carriers, terminals and transshipment 
facilities. 

Mississippi—In no section of the 
country is this more evident than in 
the Mississippi Valley. The Missis- 
sippi up to St. Louis is now served 
by the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, which is touched on below. Dur- 
ing the year there has developed 
strong agitation for the establishment 
of adequate carriers on the upper 
Mississippi. On the Ohio system 
there has long been intensive traffic 
on the upper section, such as the 
coal movements on the Monongahela, 
Allegheny and Kanawha and _ the 
Ohio itself. With the approaching 
completion of the river improvement, 
whereby it will be tied to the main 
Mississippi with a year-round 9-foot 
channel, the great steel companies 
of the upper valley are spending 
large sums for new floating plant, 
and have already begun to ship their 
products down the river. There is 


also activity in the direction of es- 
stablishing additional efficient com- 
mon carrier service. Such instances 
could be multiplied on numerous im- 
portant waterways throughout the 
country. 

The attitude of farseeing public 
men on the importance of our na- 
tional waterways system, the need of 
completing it and of intensively de- 
veloping its traflic, and the proper co- 
operative relation between railways 
and waterways, is well illustrated 
by the speeches of Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, at Kansas City, on 
October 19, 1925, and of Secretary of 
War Davis, at St. Louis, on Novem- 
ber 23, 1925, which have been exten- 
sively quoted throughout the country.’ 


Inland Waterways Corporation.— 
This was created June 3, 1924, by 
an act of Congress. It represents 
a reorganization of the Federal 
Barge Line created during the war, 
and in its present form is a cor- 
poration functioning like any other, 
but controlled by the Government 
through the Secretary of War. The 
present chairman and executive offi- 
cer is Brigadier General T. Q. Ash- 
burn. It operates a fleet of mod- 
ern barges and towboats on the 
Mississippi River from New Orleans 
to St. Louis, on the Warrior in Ala- 
bama, and over the intermediate 
sheltered intracoastal waterways. It 
handles freight of all kinds—low, 
medium and high grade. Operation 
of the barge line since the close of 
the war has not until recently re- 
sulted in a material direct return 
on the investment. The reasons are 
many, but essential equipment was 
lacking and joint rates with con- 
necting railroads were not existent. 
Conditions are constantly improving, 
particularly in the rate situation. 
During the seven months ending July 
31, 1925, the corporation handled 
763,620 tons of commerce, and during 
the same period earned approximately 
4 per cent. on its investment over 
and above operating expenses and de- 
preciation charges. In addition to 
this showing, the net results to the 
people of the United States up to the 
present are the salvaging of a po- 
tential war loss of some seven million 
dollars and an annual saving in 
freight rates of more than a million 
dollars. 

New Waterway Projects.—By the 
act of March 3, 1925, Congress 
adopted eleven projects for inland 
waterway improvement, besides six for 
Great Lakes harbors. This includes 
both new projects and the extension 
of existing ones. The most important 
of the inland waterway projects is 
the 9-foot intracoastal canal from the 
Mississippi to Galveston Bay, at a 
cost not to exceed $9,000,000. This 
serves to tie the various waterways 
of this section to the Mississippi sys- 
tem with an adequate channel, and 
when completed will permit direct 
movement between the great indus- 
trial and oil producing areas of east- 
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ern Texas and the Mississippi and 
Ohio Valleys. 

During the fiscal year 1925 the 
Corps of Engineers completed and 
submitted to Congress twenty-six re- 
ports on proposed new projects for 
inland waterways. Of these, nine re- 
ports were favorable for improve- 
ment, and seventeen were unfavorable. 

The following major proposals for 
new or extended inland waterway de- 
‘velopments are now up for study, 
recommendations thereon not having 
been formulated: 

Deepening and canalization of the 
St. Lawrence River and the connect- 
ing Lake channels, so as to give a 
through route for ocean vessels from 
the Atlantic to the Great Lakes. Un- 
der technical investigation by an in- 
ternational board of six engineers, of 
which the three American members 
are officers of the Corps of Engineers. 

A ship canal across New York from 
the Hudson to the Lakes, with a simi- 
lar intention of opening the latter to 
ocean traffic. Under investigation by 
a board of five Engineer officers. 

A barge canal between the Ohio 
River and Lake Erie. 

A barge or ship canal across New 
Jersey from the Delaware River to 
New York harbor. 

Extension of the federally im- 
proved Atlantic intracoastal system 
from Beaufort, N. C., to Cape Fear 
River, and from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Miami. 

A modification of the present un- 
completed project for the Mississippi 
between Cairo and St. Louis, to pro- 
vide a 9-foot channel; together with 
several hundred other studies of vary- 
ing importance. 


importance at the present moment are 
given below, arranged geographically : 

New York, the major port of the 
nation, handling nearly 25 per cent. 
of our foreign commerce, and espe- 
cially notable as the principal port 
for the foreign and coastwise move- 
ment of high-grade package freight. 

Other major northeastern ports: 
Portland, Me., Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 

Secondary northeastern ports, no- 
tably Providence and the other south- 
ern New England ports, whose prin- 
cipal commerce is inbound coal and 
petroleum products, and  coastwise 
miscellaneous traffic with New York. 

Norfolk and Newport News, pri- 
marily coal shipping points, both to 
foreign destinations and coastwise to 
New England and other northern 
ports. 

Major South Atlantic ports: Wil- 
mington, N. C., Charleston, S. C., Sa- 
vannah and Jacksonville, with a 
growing general commerce in some 
cases, but specializing on bulk com- 
modities. To these should perhaps 
be added Miami, a coastwise port 
whose channel is not fully deepened, 
but which has made tremendous 
progress with the growth of the Flor- 
ida peninsula. 

Major Gulf. ports: New Orleans, 
with a very large general commerce; 
Houston, Galveston and Texas City, 
with a large commerce in grain, pe- 
troleum products, cotton and other 
commodities; the Sabine ports, pri- 
marily oil shippers; and Mobile. 

Other South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports: These include Fernandina, 
Tampa and South Boca Grande, fer- 
tilizer shippers; JFreeport, Texas, 
sulphur shippers; Key West, pri- 
marily a carferry port; the not yet 
complete port of Corpus Christi; 
Brunswick, Pensacola, Pascagoula, 
Gulfport, and others. 

The major Pacific ports: Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore- 
gon, Seattle and Tacoma. Los An- 
geles has developed a tremendous 
commerce, and in 1923 was, in ton- 
nage, the second salt water port of 
the country; most of its tonnage was, 
however, local outbound oil and in- 


PORTS 


List of Ports—A port channel is 
distinguished from an inland water- 
way in being used primarily by ves- 
sels operating on the open sea. Many 
channels are used for both purposes, 
and it is not always possible to draw 
an exact line between the two classes. 

The agencies and procedure for im- 
provement of port channels are the 
same as those described above under 
“Inland Waterways.” bound lumber. The others are ports 

The principal ports of commercial | of general commerce. 
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The secondary ports of the Pacific, 
including San Diego, several Califor- 
nia oil ports, and the lumber ports 
of the northwest. 

The ports of the Great Lakes are 
not listed here, being really a part 
of an inland waterway system. 

Of the major ports mentioned 
above, a few. have channels with im- 
proved depths as great as 40 feet. 
_hese are for special traffic, such as 
tue largest Atlantic and Pacific liners 
and the largest oil tankers. In gen- 
eral, the standard depth which is 
being provided and maintained for 
ports of general commerce is 30 feet 
at mean low water. This is ample 
in nearly all cases. Statistics show 
that of -all vessels passing through 
the Panama Canal in 1920 about 99 
per cent. drew not over 30 feet, and 
the same general rule applies for the 
shipping of the world. Small ports 
handling a coastwise business only 
are being maintained at depths of 
from 18 to 25 feet, and the numerous 
fishing ports, or ports on sheltered 
waters, such as Chesapeake Bay, often 
have channels of 12 feet or less. 

New Port Projects.—Including new 
projects and extensions of existing 
projects, there were adopted by the 
river and harbor act of March 8, 
1925, twenty-nine new projects for 
improvement at ports. The most im- 
portant new port provided for is the 
27-foot channel to Albany, N. Y. 
During the fiscal year 1925, seven 
reports on proposed port projects 
were submitted by the War Depart- 
ment to Congress. Of these four were 
favorable for improvement and three 
were unfavorable. 

Port Facilities——The period follow- 
ing the World War has been one of 
great activity in port organization 
and port development. The Army 
supply bases built at Boston, New- 
ark, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charles- 
ton and New Orleans have _ been 
leased for commercial shipping. The 
dry docking and repair facilities pro- 
vided for the Emergency Fleet have 
also proved of great value to mer- 
chant vessels, particularly on the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts, where some 
ports were previously without such 
facilities. In general our ports now 
have adequate facilities except for a 


few of the very largest Atlantic pas- 
senger liners, which can only be 
docked at the U. S. Naval dry dock 
at South Boston. 

Active construction of piers and 
wharves has been in progress in most 
of the established ports; other ports 
have organized, and are contemplat- 
ing improvements; and some locali- 
ties not now ocean ports are estab- 
lishing facilities for such business. 

The Port of New York Authority, 


‘formed jointly by the states of New 


York and New Jersey, has been carry- 
ing on extensive investigation with a 
view to codrdination of the rail and 
water facilities of the Port of New 
York, and has already accomplished 
the unification of one of the proposed 
belt lines in New Jersey. The City 
of New York has added twelve piers, 
built at Staten Island, and has im- 
proved many others. Port Newark 
has increased the facilities of New 
York Harbor by the development of 
ocean terminals, and further exten- 
sion will be provided when a project 
at Jamaica Bay, now in an incipient 
state, has been completed. 

Commodious piers have been added 
to the well equipped waterfront of 
Philadelphia. The facilities at Nor- 
folk have been increased by the con- 
struction of coal loading piers of 
great capacity and high efficiency, of 
other wharves, and of a large grain 
elevator. Wilmington, Del., has com- 
pleted a modern terminal capable of 
docking several ships at one time. 
Notable waterfront activity is shown 
at Mobile, Ala., where an extensive 
program of terminal construction is 
under way. Miami, Fla., has also 
found necessary a considerable ex- 
pansion of its facilities. | Houston, 
Texas, once an inland city, has in 
recent years developed on an artificial 
ship channel an extensive port, han- 
dling a large tonnage of oil, cotton 
and miscellaneous freight. On the 
Pacific Coast there has been a con- 
siderable expansion of facilities, nota- 
bly at Los Angeles, where the com- 
merce has increased more than ten 
fold in five years. San Francisco, 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle have 
also found it necessary to provide 
large additions for their waterborne 
traffic. 
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Somewhat less extensive, but never- 
theless important additions to water- 
front facilities have been provided at 
Portland, Me., where a state pier has 
been built, at Boston, Baltimore, 
Charleston, S. C., Jacksonville and 
Tampa, Fla., San Diego and Rich- 
mond, Calif., and Tacoma, Wash. 

Plans have been, or are being, 
made, or work is in progress, for new 


developments at Savannah, Ga., Com 


pus Christi, Tex., Oakland, Calif., 
and Lake Charles, La. 
Mediums for the interchange of 


ideas covering port development are 
furnished through the American As- 
sociation of Port Authorities, the 
Pacific Coast Association of Port Au- 
thorities and the magazine “World 
Ports.” 
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PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS 


By JOHN BAUER 
City LAw DEPARTMENT, NEw YoRK 


Creation. — Active regulation of 
public utilities is a development of 
the past twenty years. It began with 
the passage of the New York Public 
Service Commissions Law in 1906, 
and then extended rapidly through- 
out the country so that to-day it ex- 
ists in practically every state of the 
Union. 

In most of the states regulation is 
carried out through the instrumen- 
tality of a commission known either 
as Public Service Commission, Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, Railroad 
Commission, or under a similar title. 
In a few states regulation is carried 
on without a central commission; 
each municipality is vested with au- 
thority to fix utility rates within its 
own boundaries, under the general 
limitations of the state public-utility 
act. 

The utilities subject to regulation 
are industries upon which community 
life is chiefly dependent, and for that 
reason are deemed to be vested with 
a public interest. They include rail- 
ways, or bus lines, electric light and 
power, gas, water, telephones and 
railroads. To a large extent their 
service is confined to municipal ter- 
ritory; but in most instances the 
same company operates in several 
municipalities. Regulation, therefore, 
is primarily a state and not a local 
function. Some utilities, however, 
operate in more than one state and 
involve interstate regulation. This 
applies especially to railroads, and 
their regulation has been reserved to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


of a local or an intrastate character. 

Rates.—Reegulation has included 
the making of rates, the supervision 
of service and operation, the prescrib- 
ing of accounts, the control of capi- 
talization and intercorporate rela- 
tions. Its general purpose is to safe- 
guard the recognized public interest 
in the utilities, which distinguishes 
them from ordinary business. The. 
efforts of regulation have, however, 
centered principally around rate con-’ 
trol. Unfortunately the period since 
active regulation has become estab- 
lished, has been characterized by 
rapid price changes, affecting not 
only the investment in utilities but 
also the operating expenses and taxes. | 
From 1905 to 1913 there was a slow 
upward movement of prices. Then| 
came the war which was attended by| 
a series of rapid rises, reaching the 
peak in 1920. Then there was a sharp) 
fall, and a considerable fluctuation 
since. At the present time average| 
prices are about 60 per cent. above | 
the 1913 level and about 86 per cent. | 
above 1905 when regulation was} 
started. | 

Because of these rapid changes no 
existing rate could continue long be- 
fore it became unsatisfactory either 
to the company or the public. With 
the changing conditions, adjustments | 
in rates were necessary, and with 
every attempted adjustment the di- 
vergent public and private interests 
came into conflict. The earlier part 
of the period was characterized by 
efforts to adjust rates to the newer 


except in such matters as are plainly 
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standards that had been established 
through the statutes, while the lat- 
ter period has been subject to litiga- 
tion in the companies’ attempt to 
raise rates to the higher price level. 

Throughout the twenty-year period 
the commissions have not had defi- 
nite standards by which to fix rea- 
sonable rates. So far as the bulk of 
operating expenses and taxes are con- 
cerned, the problem has been fairly 
simple; practically the actual costs 
as reflected in the books of the com- 
panies have been taken as a basis for 
rates. 

Return on Capital—As for return 
on the investment, or compensation 
to those who furnished the capital, 
the problem has been difficult and 
has caused expensive and often bitter 
litigation. 

The general rule is that the com- 
panies or the investors are entitled 
to a fair return on the “fair value” 
of the property used for the public 
service. But the difficulty with which 
the commissions have struggled is 
the proper measure and practical de- 
termination of such “fair value.” 
Under conditions of fairly level or un- 
changing prices it could be assumed 
that “fair value’ is equivalent to 
net prudent investment in the prop- 
erties, which would be shewn by the 
accounts if properly kept under com- 
mission jurisdiction. But such a 
standard, that “fair value” is deter- 
mined by investment, was never defi- 
nitely established. Consequently, with 
the rapid rise in prices since 1913, 
the companies have naturally sought 
a return upon the much higher range 
of reproduction cost; while the public 
representatives have urged the actual 
investment basis. 

This controversy is not settled yet, 
and is the cause of growing dissatis- 
faction with commission regulation. 
After a twenty-year period we are 
still struggling without a definite 
standard on which to fix rates; every 
case involves dispute as to bath prin- 
ciples and facts and accentuates the 
conflict between the public and the 
companies. 

Appraisals.—To those who have 
had an active part in regulation it 
is clear that rate making cannot be 
effectively realized without a definite 


basis which rests upon clear prin- 
ciples and exact facts. In order to 
put rate regulation upon a workable 
basis an appraisal of the properties 
is necessary, so that the valuation of 
all existing facilities shall be deter: 
mined once and for all, without sub- 
sequent readjustment on account of 
changing prices or other conditions. 
This amount would then be taken 
upon the books of the company con- 
cerned, and thereafter only actual ad- 
ditional investment added. If this 
were done, the entire basis of return 
would rest upon exact facts subject 
to accounting control. The machin- 
ery of rate regulation would become 
an accounting matter, so that the 
commission could determine at any 
time without elaborate hearings 
whether particular rates are’ exces- 
sive or. inadequate. The rights of the 
consumers as well as of the investors 
would be exactly defined, and the 
facts to administer such rights in a 
practical way would be automatically 
determined. 

The struggle over rates has con- 
sumed so much of the Commission’s 
time and forces that little has been 
done in the more important function 
of regulation; in promoting better 
service; and in directing improve- 
ments in facilities and methods of 
operation. It is in this field where 
the commissions, if they were relieved 
of the unwieldy rate methods, could 
exercise the greatest public service. 

Administration Status of Commis- 
sions.—Among the developments in 
recent years which have grown out 
of the extensive rate litigation, is the 
rather glaring contradiction of the 
commissions’ duties and responsibili- 
ties. In our form of government 
three distinct departments are recog- 
nized: the legislative, administrative, 
and judicial. Each has its particu- 
lar scope. The first determines mat- 
ters of public policy and prescribes 
measures for the public welfare. The 
second is responsible for carrying out 
and administering the legislative 
mandates. The judicial body decides 
between the particular interests that 
may be affected in the administration 
and in the application of the laws. 

The commissions combine all three 
functions. As for rate making, this 
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represents in the first instance the 
exercise of legislative power; it is 
per se a legislative act. But the 
commissions are concerned also in 
administering their own orders, and 
particularly in passing judicially 
upon the effect of such orders. In 
making rates they not only act as 
legislative agents in the public in- 
terest, but simultaneously sit in judg- 
ment on the legal rights of the com- 
panies and the investors. 

Such a double responsibility was 
never contemplated in our govern- 
ment, and is difficult to maintain. 
Faced with such clashing functions, 
commissions are always tempted not 
to do anything unless prodded either 
by the companies or by public bodies 
that have no judicial responsibility. 

Municipalities as Litigants—Out 
of this conflict has come the wide- 
spread feeling that the municipalities 
should have the right to appear in all 
regulatory matters so as to present 
directly the public interest. In all 
the cases before the commissions the 
companies are represented by their 
own counsel to urge their sides of any 
matter under consideration. But 
there has not been such a general 
recognition of the municipalities to 
represent the public side. The com- 
missions’ double function appears to 
be unavoidable, but to meet the situa- 
tion the municipalities are seeking a 
recognized status to represent the 
public side, as counsel of the com- 
panies are privileged to urge the in- 
vestors’ part of any utility matter. 

Personnel.—Another subject that 
has received extensive consideration 
is the personnel of the commissions. 
There has been a growing conviction 
that the commissions have been sub- 
ject to too much political influence, 
and that appointments should be re- 
moved entirely from the pale of poli- 
tics. Only persons with suitable 
qualifications and experience should 
be appointed to commissionerships, 
with a period of service not affected 
by changing political control. The 
same standards should apply to all 
technical departments. The engineers, 
lawyers, accountants, statisticians, 


etc., should be appointed and pro- 
moted only because of their profes- 
sional fitness. Moreover, salaries 
should be paid throughout so as to 
retain a trained personnel and ta 
offer a stimulus to professional zeal 
in behalf of the public. 

The now widely prevalent system 
of political dependence, lack of ten- 
ure, and inadequate salaries has fre- 
quently had a demoralizing effect 
upon the regulatory bodies. Even 
some commissioners themselves dur- 
ing their terms of office have had 
their eyes not primarily upon their 
duties under the statutes, but upon 
what they would do after they leave 
office. Many have found comfortable 
posts with the companies which they 
had been previously regulating. Like- 
wise, technical men have found inade- 
quate professional opportunities with 
the commissions and could obtain rea- 
sonable personal advancement only 
from corporate connections. Hence 
often engineers, accountants, lawyers, 
and others, while performing their 
duties for the commissions, have had 
their attention upon a possible later 
connection with the companies. Nat- 
urally in such a state of mind they 
could hardly perform their duties as 
contemplated by the statutes, or as 
desired under proper professional 
standards. 

The Future.—These difficulties have 
developed under rapidly changing 
conditions and during the compara- 
tively short time that the idea of 
regulation has spread throughout the 
country. When important new prin- 
ciples or policies are widely adopted 
during a short period of years, grave 
problems are inevitably encountered. 
Time is required for more precise 
and equitable methods and procedure. 
The difficulties of utility regulation 
are clearly realized by large num- 
bers, and steps are being taken in 
different parts of the country to re- 
move them. But the function itself 
is firmly established and is unlikely 
to be abandoned. Utility commissions 
promise to be of increasing impor- 
tance and service in our govern- 
mental machinery. 
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CoNSULTING ENGINEER AND ACCOUNTANT, NEW YorRK 


DEVELOPMENTS 


The year 1925 has not been marked 
by great changes in the field of mu- 
nicipal ownership nor by a clear pre- 
ponderance of indications, one way 
or the other, that the municipal own- 
ership idea has gained or lost 
strength during the year. 

Electric Developments.—The most 
active sector in the field has been the 
electric light and power industry. 
The general development of this pub- 
lic utility has continued to be rapid, 
and the question of public ownership 
has received much attention. The 
increasing concentration of the in- 
dustry into a few very large systems, 
and the extension of physical inter- 
connection which has accompanied the 
financial consolidations, have tended 
to emphasize the disadvantage in cost 
of production to which a small gen- 
erating plant, whether privately or 
publicly owned, is subject as com- 
pared with an interconnected power 
system drawing from large plants 
that can produce power at low cost. 
The past year has seen the shutting 
down of a number of small municip- 
ally owned generating plants as the 
communities served by them have 
either become part of a privately 
owned electric power system or have 
purchased power from a nearby pri- 
vate company or municipality for dis- 
tribution under municipal operation. 

Transfer from Public to Private. 
—Cities reported in various journals 
to have sold their electric plants to 
private companies during the year in- 
clude Oxford, Ohio; Brown City, 
Mich.; Dane and Lime Ridge, Wis.; 
Thebes and Vandalia, Ill.; Castana, 
Little Rock, Ricketts and Schleswig, 
Towa; Clinton and LaBelle, Mo.; 
Kiowa and Okehmah, Okla.; Ballin- 
ger, Texas; Clovis, N. M.; Mayfield, 
Ky.; Fayetteville, Tenn. ; Blackshear 
and Meigs, Ga.; and Madison, Fla. 
The most, if not all, of these are now 
to be served by intercity systems. Cer- 
tain other cities are reported as tak- 


ing service via transmission line from 
some other locality, but not selling: 
Monticello, Ark., leased its municipal 
plant; Mt. Sterling, Ohio, and Pier- 
son, lowa, evidently abandoned theirs, 
Reading, Mass., although deciding to 
purchase power, held its municipal 
plant in reserve. 

New Municipal Projects. — Cities 
where municipal ownership projects 
are reported include Colorado Springs, 
Colo., which had acquired the pri- 
vate company’s electric property and 
on July 1 entered upon operation of 
the system, which will comprise two 
small hydroelectric generating sta- 
tions and a larger steam plant which 
the eity is constructing. Later in 
the year, through action of the City 
Council, the city acquired the gas 
holdings of the company, assuming 
operation on October 1. The pur- 
chase was financed by income war- 
rants. Loveland, Colo., acquired cer- 
tain property of the private company 
in that city by condemnation for use 
in connection with the plant being 
built by the city. Muscatine, Towa, 
completed a municipal plant at a 
cost of some $425,000, the city for- 
merly having been served by a pri- 
vate company obtaining current from 
a plant at Davenport. Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., voted decisively for the 
acquisition of a dam site and the local 
company’s distribution system, but a 
plan for Chippewa County to under- 
take the development as a county- 
wide project was blocked by the ad- 
verse action of the state senate on a 
bill to permit counties to acquire 
water-power and_ electric plants. 
Hart, Mich., was enabled to proceed 
with a municipal hydroelectric en- 
terprise by the dissolving of an in- 
junction against the bond issue for 
that purpose. Stratford, Iowa, here- 
tofore supplied by a private company, 
voted bonds to obtain service from 
the municipal plant at Webster City, 
by building a transmission line. 
Owatonna, Minn., completed its mu- 
nicipal plant and reached an agree- 
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ment with the private company for 
the city to take over the power and 
lighting business within the city 
limits. Bloomfield, Neb., and Cone- 
toe, N. C., are reported as construct- 
ing municipal plants, and Brook- 
ville, Pa., Rockwood, Pa., and West- 
field, Neb., as taking steps to acquire 
the private plants. Aberdeen, Wash., 
and Eugene, Ore., are referred to later 
in connection with water supply. 
Pacific Coast Developments.—The 
Moccasin power plant of the city of 
San Francisco, with a rating of 80,- 
000 kva., a part of the Hetch-Hetchy 
municipal water and power project, 
was placed in operation in the mid- 
dle of 1925, under a temporary ar- 
rangement for the distribution of the 
eurrent in San Francisco by the 
Pacific Gas & Electrie Co., which al- 
ready supplies the city. In the elec- 
tion on November 3, the winning can- 
didates were pledged to a municipal 
distribution system. In Los Angeles 
a large amount of work was done 
during the year in betterments and 
extensions to the distribution sys- 
tem, the construction of new substa- 
tions and the unification of the muni- 
cipal system as augmented by the 
property of one of the competing com- 
panies previously acquired. Plans 
for a stand-by steam station were 
also instituted in the latter part of 
the year. The program for the year 
was planned to involve $9,750,000; 
a bond issue of sixteen millions had 
been voted prior to 1925. On April 
9 the California Legislative Assembly 
defeated a proposed constitutional 
amendment providing for the taxing 
of publicly owned utilities in the 


same manner as _ privately owned 
ones. 
Seattle continued with its new 


Skagit River hydroelectric develop- 
ment, which began rendering service 
in 1924. The Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. succeeded during the 
current year in preventing the Seattle 
municipal system from selling power 
outside the city limits. 


EXTENSIONS AND TRANS- 
FERS 


Extensions.—The municipal elec- 
tric plant at Cleveland, Ohio, serving 


part of the city, was the subject of 
critical discussion and investigation 
during the year. A bond issue of a 
half-million dollars for extending it 
was approved at the polls on Nov. 3. 
Other cities where extensive additions 
or improvements were reported dur- 
ing the year included Hamilton, Ohio, 
where the City Council authorized 
$527,000 of a bond issue previously 
voted, for the construction of a new 
plant; Grand Island, Neb., where 
$750,000 was voted by the Council 
for the municipal electric, water and 
ice plants, and Dunkirk, N. Y., which 
was preparing to issue $200,000 of 
bonds for a new electric plant. The 
municipal plant at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
added an automatic hydroelectric 
station at the Maumee River dam. 
Both the municipal and the private 
plants in that city filed reductions 
in lighting rates to five cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Transfers prevented.—Among cities 
where decisions were made to retain 
the status quo as to municipal own- 
ership of electric establishments, 
Beatrice, Neb., Lone Wolf, Okla., Ope- 
lika, Ala., and Whiting, Iowa, voted 
to continue municipal ownership; 
Culpeper, Va., Faribault, Minn., and 
Prairie du Chien, Sparta and Su- 
perior, Wis., voted not to adopt it. 
In Boston Mayor Curley vetoed, in 
November, a resolution of the City 
Council to establish a municipal 
lighting plant, largely on account of 
the tremendous expenditure involved; 
he recommended that relief in rates 
should continue to be sought through 
the medium of the State Department 
of Public Utilities. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 


Information covering changes in 
the entire field during the current 
year is practically impossible to ob- 
tain. During the year, however, the 
Bureau of the Census issued its 1922 
census report of the electric industry, 
a similar report being issued every 
five years. This showed that the 
number of municipal electric light 
and power establishments in 1922 
was 2,581, or 40.6 per cent. of the 
total number of establishments; 
and that both the number and the 
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percentage had been continually in- 


creasing. The percentage of output 
had not shown this continual in- 
crease. In 1922 the output of mu- 


nicipal plants, including those pur- 
chasing power as well as those gen- 
erating it, was 4.9 per cent. of the 
total for all establishments; in 1917 
it was 4.0 per cent; in 1912, 4.6 per 
cent.; in 1907, 4.9 per cent. (in which 
year purchased power was not re- 
ported), and in 1902, 7.8 per cent 
(in which year no division between 
generated and purchased power was 
shown). The kilowatt-hour output of 
private plants increased 60 per cent. 
from 1917 to 1922; that of the munic- 
ipal plants increased 98 per cent. 
Publicly owned plants were shown as 
having 6.3 per cent. of the total ca- 
pacity of generating stations—a de- 
crease from the percentages of previ- 
ous years. Of the 2,581 municipal 
establishments, 1,739 generated all 
or part of their power, the remaining 
842 purchasing all power. The nu- 
merical gain in number of municipal 
plants for the five-year period (1917- 
1922) was 263, while the number of 
private plants decreased 449. The 
average capacity of municipal gen- 
erating plants increased 52 per cent. 
per plant during the period; the aver- 
age capacity of private plants in- 
creased 95 per cent., the average pri- 
vate generating plant having 9.8 
times the capacity of the average mu- 
nicipal plant, in 1922. 

The McGraw Central Station Di- 
rectory, an annual publication, does 
not contain a summary by ownership, 
but was stated by the National Elec- 
tric Light Association to show 2,125 
municipal plants in the year 1924. A 
count of the McGraw directory for 
1923, covering data for 1922, by the 
writer, shows 2,048 municipally 
owned electric systems, which indi- 
cates an increase in the number of 
municipal plants between 1922 and 
1924. With regard to the list of sta- 
tions in 1924, the National Electric 
Light Association, in its book “Po- 
litical Ownership,” states, “There are 
45 cities over 10,000 population 
served exclusively by municipal plants 
making and distributing all electric- 
ity used in the community. There 
are 13 additional cities which dis- 


OWNERSHIP 


tribute all electricity but which pur- 
chase their power from outside com- 
panies. There are 82 other cities with 
municipal systems in more or less 
active competition with companies. 
There are 625 cities of over 10,000 
population served by companies.” 

The Ontario Hydroelectric Sys- 
tem—A mixture of municipal and 
provincial ownership—continued to 
be a bone of contention in the dis- 
cussion of public ownership in the 
United States. Early in the year, 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution, a report by 8S. S. Wyer 
was published entitled “Niagara 
Falls: Its Power Possibilities and 
Preservation,” which consisted largely 
of an attack upon the Ontario sys- 
tem. This was given wide publicity 
and in turn brought out much com- 
ment adverse to the report, includ- 
ing a spirited refutation by Sir Adam 
Beck, Chairman of the Ilydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario from 
its beginning until his death on Au- 
gust 15, 1925. Premier Howard Fer- 
guson also came out in opposition to 
the Wyer report. 


WATER SUPPLY 


In this orthodox field for municipal 
ownership of utilities, the year 
marked the union of nine of the cities 
on the east side of San Ifrancisco 
Bay, including Oakland, Alameda and 
Berkeley, to form a utility district for 
the purpose of securing an adequate 
water supply, the present service be- 
ing from a private company. <A $39,- 
000,000 bond issue was voted to ob- 
tain water from a reservoir to be 
constructed at Lancha Plana, 87 
miles away. Another outstanding 
event was the passing of San An- 
tonio, Texas, from private to public 
ownership, this being one of the few 
large cities in which the water sup- 
ply system had continued to be pri- 
vately owned. The purchase price 
was $6,500,000, financed by water rev- 
enue serial 544 per cent. bonds run- 
ning from one to forty years, ar- 
ranged through an_ intermediary 
group of bankers. Local criticism 
was directed against the financial ar- 
rangement as involving too high a 
purchase price and rate of interest. 
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A special election was held in April at 
which the bond issue carried by a 
large majority. Yakima, Wash., 6n 
Oct. 15, voted 20 to 1 to construct a 
municipal water system. In some 
cities the question of water supply 
was combined with that of hydro- 
electric power. Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, on June 2, voted six to one 
in favor of a bond issue of $2,000,000 
to be used in connection with the 
project of an additional water sup- 
ply from the Colorado River; this 
was believed to be a step toward the 
obtaining of electric power from the 
same source, for the municipalities 
of southern California, as contem- 
plated by the proposed Boulder Can- 
yon development. Aberdeen, Wash., 
had received a set-back in its strug- 
gle to institute a hydroelectric de- 
velopment on the Wynooche River 
through a court decision that it was 
not legal to combine water supply 
and electric power in one proposition, 
as had been done in connection with 
the $2,000,000 bond issue voted in 
December, 1924. Accordingly the is- 
sue was divided, and on March 24, 
1925, bonds in the amount of $700,- 
000 were voted for the water supply 
project. The “Electrical World” re- 
ported on June 20 that the private 
company in Aberdeen had reduced its 
rates about 20 per cent. to induce the 
city to abandon its hydroelectric 
plans; on Sept. 12 that the State 
Supervisor of Hydraulics had granted 
the city an extension to Sept. 1, 1926, 
to begin the water-power project, 
work having been begun on the mu- 
nicipal water works; and on October 
3 that the Federal Power Commission 
had denied applications from both the 
city and the company for rights on 
the Wynooche River. Eugene, Ore., 
applied to the State Engineer for ap- 
propriation of water from the Me- 
Kenzie River for municipal water- 
supply and power development. 


MUNICIPAL STREET RAIL- 
WAYS 


Chicago.—In_ street railways mu- 
nicipal ownership interest centered 
about certain of the large cities. On 
April 7, the voters of Chicago, by a 
decisive majority at a referendum 


election, rejected a proposal for ulti- 
mate municipal ownership and op- 
eration of the entire local transporta- 
tion system. The existing surface 
lines were to be purchased for $163,- 
000,000 and the elevated lines for 
$85,000,000, through the sale of Mu- 
nicipal Railway Certificates, the prin- 
cipal and interest of which were pay- 
able out of earnings. Subways and 
other extensions were to be similarly 
financed, the total expenditures for 
purchase and new construction over 
a twenty-year future period being 
estimated at between $600,000,000 
and $700,000,000. <A sufficient rate 
of fare was to be established to pay 
for the cost of service together with 
interest and amortization as to the 
certificates. A Municipal Railway 
Board was to be established to con- 
trol the unified system; it was to 
consist of three members appointed 
by the Mayor, with Council approval, 
three by a committee representing 
the owners of certificates, and three 
by agreement between the Mayor and 
the committee. The proposal had the 
endorsement of the Mayor and the 
Council majority, many civic organi- 
zations, several newspapers, and some 
of the most prominent and conserva- 
tive bankers of the city, but was 
strenuously opposed by many munic- 
ipal ownership proponents, including 
the Hearst newspapers, the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, and certain 
prominent councilmen and civic lead- 
ers, who charged that the purchase 
prices were excessive and that the 
plan failed to provide a sufficient 
measure of public control. 

Detroit Situation. — In Detroit, 
which has the largest unified munic- 
ipal street railway system in the 
country, the situation was marked by 
the discharge of the street railway 
manager, who had been closely iden- 
tified in various capacities with the 
municipal enterprise since its start, 
and also of the auditor, by the incom- 
ing mayor, about the middle of the 
year. The new auditor shortly is- 
sued a statement, which obtained con- 
siderable publicity in trade journals 
and newspapers, to the effect that the 
system’s reserves were not fully rep- 
resented by liquid assets; that the 
reserve for claims was inadequate as 
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set up; that a five-million-dollar bond 
issue voted in 1923 had been largely 
exhausted in advance; and that a 
deficit of more than three millions 
existed. 

A hearing was held concerning the 
charges, in refutation of which state- 
ments have been made that the re- 
serves had been handled in accordance 
with approved practice in the indus- 
try, and that three and one-half mil- 
lions of bonds could still be sold 
under the bond issue to retire short- 
term loans. The new auditor’s re- 
port for October 31, 1925, shows an 
operating balance for the preceding 
twelve months, after taxes, interest 
and amortization, of over half a mil- 
lion dollars, and, on the balance sheet, 
a surplus of $133,344.29. 

Other Propositions——A commission 
of the Massachusetts legislature has 
been studying public ownership as a 
means of financing the needs of the 
Boston transportation system, now 
privately owned but operated by pub- 
lic trustees. 

In Los Angeles a committee of en- 


gineers representing the state, the 
city and the two companies reported 
in favor of consolidation of street 
railway service under municipal own- 
ership. 

In San Francisco, on November 3, 
the initiative to purchase the Market 
Street Railway, competing with the 
municipal lines, for $36,000,000 was 
defeated eight to one. 

In New York City the overwhelm- 
ing election of James J. Walker, the 
Democratic candidate for Mayor, on 
November 3, was generally taken to 
mean the continuation of that city’s 
public ownership policy, particularly 
in rapid transit. 

In Michigan a law was passed re- 
quiring municipally owned utilities 
to adopt uniform accounting and an- 
nual reports which would be similar 
to those for private companies, under 
the direction of the Public Utilities 
Commission. 

In the other public utility fields 
besides those mentioned above mu- 
nicipal ownership activity was very 
slight during the year. 


PARKS 


By Henry V. HUBBARD 
PROFESSOR OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


nea 


Organization of Park Betterment. 
—In 1925, as in 1924, the most 1m- 
portant contribution towards the de- 
velopment of parks in this country 
is the work of the National Confer- 
ence on Outdoor Recreation (estab- 
lished by invitation of President 
Coolidge in 1924), through its numer- 
ous active committees, representing 
the various organizations and profes- 
gional bodies concerned in public 
recreation. 

Among the studies which are in 
progress are surveys of municipal and 
county park systems, recreational 
surveys of state and of federal lands, 
coordination of federal land policies 
in relation to recreation, and a sur- 
vey of the recreational value of high- 
ways. 

There has also been progress 
in clarifying the conception of the 
respective functions of the national 
park in which scenic values primarily 


are preserved, of the national forest 
with its secondary function of offer- 
ing recreational opportunities in 
suitable areas, and of the state park 
as preserving characteristic local 
scenery and offering an accessible 
piace ‘for city dwellers who wish 
really to get out in the open coun- 
try. 

It is hoped also that the studies of 
the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation will differentiate in the 
public mind the function of parks, 
for the enjoyment of landscape, and of 
playgrounds, for the conduct of sports 
and games. 

State Action—An outstanding fea- 
ture of the year is the strong move- 
ment behind the slogan “A State 
Park Every Hundred Miles,” backed 
by the National Conference on State 
Parks which held its fifth annual 
meeting in the Spring of 1925 at Sky- 
land, Virginia. 
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With the aim of supplementing the 
recreation opportunities of the na- 
tional parks, and to offer large 
near-by play spaces to citizens of 
states in which no lands of national- 
park rank exist, many states are in- 
itiating state park programs of far- 
reaching importance. In the east 
New York State has been especially 
notable, following up thé successful 
Palisades Inter-State Park with co- 
operation in a park system plan for 
the Niagara region centering about 
Buffalo and including Erie and 
Niagara counties. 

In 1925 the mid-west states have 
been particularly active in improving 
park and forest areas. Indiana is 
adding a new park in the northeast 
corner; Illinois is creating a new 
conservation commission with funds 
to acquire forest and _ recreation 
areas; Ohio through the State for- 
ester is securing scenic areas in the 
southwestern section; Michigan is 
still adding, largely by gift, to its 
total of 53 areas, the largest number 
of any state, and Minnesota’s system 
is also recently increased by gifts; 
Wisconsin has made additions, and 
is creating a northern forest park of 
nearly a hundred thousand acres; 
Iowa has added to her fine river-gorge 
and lake parks. 

The movement for parks is also 
active in the southern states, fol- 
lowing the lead. of Texas, which has 
51 gift parks. In North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia the 
legislature has created a state agency 
to promote and develop parks. Many 
other states have studies in progress 
looking to the enactment of legisla- 
tion for parks or for coérdinating 
existing areas. In Massachusetts, a 
committee on open spaces has re- 
cently been formed to point out fu- 
ture needs in a region famous for its 
early contribution to the idea of or- 
ganized park systems. 

National Action—The most strik- 
ing national park project before the 
public is for the Appalachian Na- 
tional Parks in the Shenandoah and 
Great Smoky Mountain areas. An 
act of Congress (Feb., 1925) author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to 


determine boundaries with a view to 
acquisition. Other bills and resolu- 
tions relating to parks, forests, and 
national monuments have become 
laws in 1925, and these are listed 
in the valuable pamphlet Organiza- 
tion and Program, July, 1925, of the 
National Conference on Outdoor Rece- 
reation, where are also described the 
park survey studies already men- 
tioned. 

A record of park progress for the 
year should include a reference to 
the valuable information contained 
in the bi-monthly magazine Parks and 
Recreation, the official organ of the 
American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, now published in greatly en- 
larged form. In its pages current 
news of national, state, county, and 
municipal parks may be followed. 
The activities of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America in 
directing the survey of municipal and 
county parks are important, as well 
as its extensive playground improve- 
ment program [for an account of 
playground progress, see the article 
Recreation]. 

Cities and Parks—Among the 
cities where especial achievement in 
park-making is reported, Chicago is 
important, with its South Park 
waterfront developments; and in the 
New York region, Westchester County 
(N. Y.) and Union County (N. J.) 
have made notable recent progress in 
supplementing the already  over- 
worked park areas accessible to the 
metropolitan center. St. Louis with 
its Forest Park and Denver with its 
Mountain Park may be mentioned for 
the striking successes of their parks 
in the community life, which are 
repeated in other forms in many 
cities throughout the country. The 
development of adequate outer parks 
for our National Capital is a matter 
of concern to the whole country. Now 
that a National Capital Park Com- 
mission has been authorized by Con- 
gress, and the Committee of One 
Hundred on Plan of Washington (led 
by the American Civic Association ) 
is strongly behind a program of park 
acquisition, real progress is expected 
in the coming year. 
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By Ernest P. Goopricu, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, NEw YorkK 


INCREASE IN TRAFFIC 


The present incidence was very 
largely upon improving traffic condi- 
tions and its best regulation to se- 
cure greater speed and safety and to 
reduce congestion.* 

Animals—wWhile during the past 
few years the horse has hardly held 


its own in numbers on farms and in 
cities, the rapid increase in the use 
of automobiles has created a traffic 
condition for which modern commu- 
nities were not designed. 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following figures as to the number of 
horses, mules, and burros on farms 
and not on farms: 


Year On Farms Not on Farms New York City 
1900 shee 3,126,636 130,695 
1910 6,605,746 3,469,662 129,370 
1920 6,997,289 2,098,846 57,751 


Automobiles——The automobile registration in the United States has 


grown as follows: 


Year Passenger Cars 

1920 8,225,859 

1921 9,346,195 

1922 10,864,128 

1923 13,479,608 

1924 15,460,649 

1925 17,200,000 (est.) 

While traffic tallies show that 


street traffic has not increased in the 
same proportion as has the registra- 
tion, it is still evident that it is the 
accelerated increase in the use of 
motor vehicles which has created the 
traffic problem. 


TRAFFIC REGULATION 


City Ordinances.—During 1925 no 
new ideas were incorporated in traffic 
regulations enacted during the year. 
Many cities revised their ordinances 
(e.g., Cincinnati, Ohio, Providence, 
Rhode Island), making them more 
detailed and rigid and providing for 
their more exacting enforcement. To 
the latter end special traffic courts 
were created (e.g., Washington, D. 
C.), and existing ones were enlarged 
(e.g., New York City). The amended 
ordinances have usually included the 
pedestrian along with the vehicle 
driven within the scope of their regu- 
lations. 

1The estimates for 1925 were made by 


the writer. 
i?) 


Trucks Total 
1,006,082 9,231,941 
1,118,520 10,464,715 
1,375,725 12,239,853 
1,612,569 15,092,177 
2,131,332 17,591,981 


2,300,000 (est.) 19,500,000 (est.) 

Investigations. —The year 1925 
stands out as a year of study and 
experimentation. In December, 1924, 
Secretary Hoover of the Department 
of Commerce called a National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway 
Safety. The results of its work were 
so marked that its committee was 
continued to report to a second con- 
ference planned to be held early in 
1926. Advance information of the re- 
port of the committee on costs of 
congestion is to the effect that annual 
losses which aggregate $2,000,000,000, 
or $20 per capita, due to street tratftic 
congestion, can be saved by careful 
study, planning, and administration. 
With these facts and conditions gen- 
erally known to engineers and traffic 
officials throughout the country, many 
lines of investigation have been fol- 
lowed, many plans prepared, and 
much work has been done in the way 
of actual accomplishment. 

Traffic Commissions.—Special offi- 
cial traffic commissions have been 
created in a number of cities (e.g., 
Washington, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, 
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Detroit), with technically trained 
men in charge or as staff. These 
commissions have generally com- 
menced their work by making a de- 
tailed traffic survey upon which scien- 
tific basis their conclusions might be 
based. Other cities (eg., Buffalo, 
Philadelphia) have appointed expert 
consultants who are making studies, 
and in many instances initiating 
changes in methods and in details of 
traffic regulation. Many other cities 
have been and are being studied with 
great detail by official and unofficial 
groups such as City Plan Commis- 
sions, Mayor’s Citizen Committees, 
Chambers of Commerce, ete. (e.g., 
Dayton, Cincinnati, Providence, Al- 
bany, Chicago). State Highway Com- 
missions have aided the solution of 
the urban problem by studying the 
best methods of detouring through 
traffic around congested centers. For 
example, Missouri and Ohio are sug- 
gesting more or less complete de- 
tours, while Wisconsin works alter- 
native routes through and around the 
dense traffic areas. Springfield, Mass., 
was one of the first cities to mark 
detours plainly. 


THOROUGHFARES 


Streets—The city of St. Paul, 
Minn., has started a careful study 
of the details of street construction 
looking to the securing of greater 
safety for vehicles, by the enlarge- 
ment of corner radii at street inter- 
sections and at the entrances to pri- 
vate grounds, for example. Other 
organizations are studying such prob- 
lems as reduced curvature, improved 
grades, wider roadways on hills and 
on curves, cross-section profiles, bet- 
ter traction surfaces, the reduction 
in pavement cutting for pipes, and 
other improvements which will make 
it possible to expedite traffic move- 
ment. 


TRAFFIC SIGNALS AND 
MARKERS 


Signals—The year has shown a 
considerable development of ingenu- 
ity in the creation of mechanical de- 
vices to assist in the control of street 
traffic. Flashing lights and steady 
rays of different colors, mirrors, di- 


rection waving, and informatio 
signs of many diverse characters havi 
been patented, placed on the marke 
and more or less widely advertised 
Several cities of some size have als 
installed considerable numbers o} 
mechanically controlled synchronize¢ 
signals (e.g., Cleveland, Syracuse 
New York City) and others have con 
tracted for them (e.g., Washington } 
or are carefully studying the pr 
priety of doing so (e.g., Albany, Chi 
cago). The Chamber of Commerce o 
Cleveland sent a committee ef city 
officials and others to study traffic 
control methods in a number of citie 
and reported strongly in favor (fo 
reasons of economics and efficiency) 
of the installation of a comprehen 
sive system of traffic control of thi 
type. 

In Chicago an improvement upo 
the synchronized scheme is being de 
signed very similar to the installa 
tion in Los Angeles in that the sig 
nals are so “codrdinated” as to mak 
possible a continuous plan of traffi 
on all streets,—the vehicles traveling 
in groups at a predetermined speed, 
the groups being so spaced and re- 
lated that those on _ intersecting 
streets move between the gaps of 
those on any given thoroughfare. So 
far as known this scheme was first 
publicly suggested at the National 
City Planning Conference in Cleve- 
land in 1916, but aside from its par- 
tial application in Los Angeles, the 
proposed Chicago installation will be 
the first comprehensive application of 
a principle which should be a great 
improvement on the “stop-and-go” 
method employed elsewhere. 

Routes and Stops.—Among numer- 
ous minor devices which have grown 
considerably in favor during the past 
twelve months the following may be 
mentioned,—the painting of pavement 
surfaces with lines to indicate pedes- 
trian crossing points, isles of safety, 
and lanes of traffic (the state of Dela- 
ware having thus marked the center 
lines of 450 miles of state roads) ; 
the requirement that all vehicles 
come to a full stop as they turn into 
or undertake to cross heavily traveled 
boulevards and express and main ar- 
terial highways (colloquially known 
as the “boulevard stop” or “through 
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traffie stop”) ; the further segregation 
in some places of types of use or size 
of vehicle beyond the restriction 
against trucks on parkways, best ex- 
emplified by the restriction of the use 
of the Victoria Bridge at Montreal 
by vehicles over 6 ft. 6 in. in width 
to the hours between 11 P.M. and 
6 A.M.; the plan of segregation of 
fast moving vehicles on Connecticut 
state roads during days of big foot- 
ball games by requiring the slow 
vehicles to use back roads and that 
the fast ones operate at about 30 to 
35 miles per hour; one-way streets 
have been designated in large num- 
bers; and at many intersections, left- 
hand turns have been prohibited. 

Regional Plans.—In connection 
with the formulation of city and re- 
gional plans, a large amount of study 
is being devoted to planning for the 
proper provision of future traffic re- 
quirements. Such studies are being 
made on a regional scale for New 
York, Philadelphia, the “Niagara 
Frontier,” San Francisco, Los <An- 
geles, and elsewhere. 


PARKING CARS 


Much discussion has occurred of 
the extremely difficult “parking prob- 
lem.” It is acutely before the ad- 
ministrative authorities of all com- 
munities and many experiments are 
being made towards its solution. 
Some contend that it is a public ne- 
cessity that parking space be provided 
adequate for the desires of all. At 
the other extreme are many who con- 
tend that there is no valid reason 
why a community should provide 
“garaging space” for cars while away 
from their home garages. 

The tendency indicated by traffic 
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SUPPLY 


ordinances enacted during the year 
is in the latter direction, the parking 
time having been more and more re- 
stricted and applied to an increasing 
number of streets in many cities and 
towns. This has resulted in the ex- 
ploitation of patented and other 
garaging devices. The ramp garage 
is the best known among the former 
class, while the suggestion of a gigan- 
tic public parking space to be con- 
structed under Chicago’s water front 
park and under parks in New York 
are suggestions of the latter variety. 
The action on the part of several 
department stores in half a dozen dif- 
ferent cities during the year in erect- 
ing garages for the special use of 
their patrons is an interesting devel- 
opment. 


CONFERENCES 


Many agencies have been active in 
studying street traffic matters. The 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety called by Secretary Hoover 
gave an impetus to the matter. A 
second national Conference was ar- 
ranged as a first outcome. In addi- 
tion, a local conference was held in 
St. Louis, the American Engineering 
Council appointed a special commit- 
tee of recognized experts to study 
the matter, the International City 
and Regional Planning Conference 
held in New York in April devoted 
a session to traffic matters, the Inter- 
national Police Conference discussed 
at some length matters of traffic reg- 
ulation and passed several resolutions 
with reference to the subject, and the 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States listened to 
papers on the solution of metropoli- 
|tan traffic problems, 


SUPPLY 
REED KENDALL 


ENGINEERING Eprror, AMERICAN City MAGAZINE 


Chlorination.—About fifteen years 
ago chlorine, either in the form of 
hypochlorite of lime or liquid chlorine 
began to be used for the sterilization 
of domestic drinking water because 
of its ability to destroy the microbes 
of disease. Today, close to 75 per 


cent. of the people of North America 
drink chlorinated water and the in- 
stallation of chlorinators is standard 
practice throughout this country. No 
matter how pure a source of water 
may be considered, no consultant will 
recommend omitting chlorinating 
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equipment any more than he would 
recommend omitting the fire depart- 
ment in a community. If the water 
is pure, the chlorinating equipment is 
always ready in case of emergency 
and where the water is of question- 
able bacterial quality the constant ad- 
dition of minute quantities of chlo- 
rine completely destroys pathogenic 
bacteria. 

There are probably 200,000 people 
alive today in North America who 
would have died from typhoid fever 
or other water-borne diseases were 
it not for chlorination. Over 6,000 
installations of chlorinating equip- 
ment have been made in the United 
States, which include those used on 
municipal water supplies, those used 
to sterilize the effluent from sewage 
treatment plants, where such efflu- 
ents enter streams which are later 
used as the sources of domestic 
water supplies or where the effluent 
flows near public bathing beaches and 
such equipment is installed for the 
sterilization of the water in swim- 
ming pools. It is interesting to note 
that the water chlorinated for mu- 
nicipal water supplies in the United 
States in one day would fill a 12- 
inch pipe five times around the world 
at its greatest dimension. 

Iodide Protection Against Goiter. 
—A public health measure of absorb- 
ing interest and outstanding impor- 
tance has gradually been introduced 
into this country during the last ten 
years and is now almost universally 
used in certain districts in the United 
States. In the prevention of simple 
goiter by the administration of mi- 
nute quantities of any form of iodine, 
mankind possesses an effective pro- 
phylactic against thyroid enlarge- 
ment, especially during those periods 
-f life when it is most prone to occur. 
Simple goiter is an enlargement or 
swelling of the thyroid gland—a 
gland of internal secretion—which 
hes in the front part and somewhat 
to the side of the neck. It may 
involve either one or both lobes of 
the gland and vary in size from the 
normal which can searcely be noticed 
to the pendulous form. 

The enlargement of the thyroid, 
now generally known as goiter, has 
been recognized as an abnormal con- 


dition for many centuries. There is 
some evidence that as far back as 
2000 B. c. the Chinese were familiar 
with it and discovered that the eat- 
ing of seaweed and the thyroid glands 
of animals and the use of crude sea 
salt would ameliorate or cure the con- 
dition. Enlargement of the thyroid | 
has been observed not only through- | 
out a long period of history, but it’ 
appears widely distributed geograph- | 
ically. 

North America has its well-marked 
regions where simple or endemic 
goiter is quite prevalent. The zone 
extends roughly from the basin of! 
the St. Lawrence westward across the 
Great Lakes Region and northwestern 
United States to the Pacifie North- 
west, taking in neighboring Canada, | 
especially British Columbia and Al- 
berta. The States of Washington, 
Montana, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota are quite heavily affected. 
Nests of goiter appear in western 
New York State, in the foothills of 
the Appalachian Mountains in north- 
west Pennsylvania and in western 
Maryland. Im general, it is found 
most prevalent in mountain regions 
or on high plateaus and at some dis- 
tance from the sea, although nests 
may appear at other places. 

Report on Goiter and Its Preven- 
tion—The Manual of American Wa- 
ter Works Practice mentioned below 
discusses the question of goiter and 
treatment through the public water 
supples in twelve paragraphs which 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. The infectious theory of the 
origin of goiter does not appear to 
present enough conclusive evidence to 
justify its acceptance. 

2. Deficiency of iodine is the most 
important, if not the main factor in 
the development of simple or endemic 
goiter. 

3. Goiter is prevalent in those re- 
gions of the world where there is a 
deficiency of iodine in the water and 
food and is rare where sufficient 
iodine is present. 

4. The thyroid gland is the essen- 
tial organ of the body that draws 
iodine and issues it for physiological 
purposes. 

5. Deficiency of iodine in the thy- 
roid due to insufficiency of intake 
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leads to overgrowth of that gland 
with the production of definite and 
characteristic symptoms and signs of 
disease. 

6. Simple or endemic goiter may be 
easily prevented by administering 
minute quantities of iodine in any 
form, especially at those periods of 
life when it is most lable to occur— 
during pregnancy and adolescence. 

7. Iodine may be supplied by fruits 
and vegetables or by potable waters, 
known to contain iodine. In goiterous 
regions the deficiency may be supplied 
by iodide in confection form, by 
means of iodized table salt or by 
means of treating the public water 
supply with small quantities of so- 
dium iodide. 

8. Iodine prophylaxis among school 
children of adolescent age is thor- 
oughly justified and has proved of 
incalculable benefit. It reaches, how- 
ever, but a fraction of those who 
should be receiving the benefits of 
iodine prevention. 

9. The iodization of table salt is a 
big step in the wider application of 
prophylaxis against goiter and has 
many points to commend it. 

10. The iodization of public water 
supplies in those places where goiter 
is shown to be prevalent should be a 
logical measure for the protection of 
the whole community. There is no 
more inherent reason why water 
should not be iodized than there is 
why it should not be chlorinated or 
treated chemically for other neces- 
sary purposes. This is, however, still 
in its experimental stage and there 
may be demonstrated methods of rela- 
tively greater value in goiter prophy- 
laxis. 

1l. The whole matter of the pre- 
vention of goiter should be under the 
supervision of the health authorities 
of the community with the advice and 


assistance of the sanitary engineering 
department and the local medical pro- 
fession. 

12. The diagnosis and treatment of 
the different types of goiter should 
be undertaken only by skilled and 
well-qualified physicians and sur- 
geons. 

Select References.—The outstand- 
ing accomplishment of the past year in 
the water works field is the publica- 
tion by the American Water Works 
Association of the Manual of Ameri- 
can Water Works Practice, after sev- 
eral years of preparation. In June, 
1920, the Association established its 
Council on Standardization which 
had among its purposes the stimula- 
tion and development of much needed 
investigation and review of various 
features of water works practice by 
committees and specialists. From 
fifteen to eighteen of these commit- 
tees have been in active service since 
that time. 

This book, which will be found 
helpful to all interested in water 
supply, has been prepared primarily 
for the three general groups of active 
water works officials: First, the 
members of water boards and com- 
missions, who shape the general poli- 
cies of the water works under their 
control; second, the salaried officials 
who manage and superintend the 
work; and third, the specialists who 
design, manage or supervise those 
parts of the work of a highly tech- 
nical character. During the last year 
about 50 members of the American 
Water Works Association codperated 
in drafting the material for the Man- 
ual, subdivided into eighty topics. 
The work of these members has been 
reviewed by various committees, re- 
sulting in a book which is the co- 
operative effort of over 300 active 
water works men. 
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Crime and 


Changes in methods of police admin- | improvements in mechanical 


Administration — | the past few years there have been 


facil- 


istration have come so slowly that | ities——signal systems, appliances for 


one or two years’ review of this field | traffic regulation, the 
In!|the automobile, 


is describing a static condition. 


wider use of 


and in a few in- 
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stances, at least, the installation of 
radio broadcasting stations. But 
whether the police department has 
become a more effective crime reduc- 
ing agency cannot be stated definitely, 
because there exists no basis of com- 
parison. Records are lacking. With 
the growth of cities, with the elimina- 
tion of isolated areas through the 
automobile and good roads, the re- 
sultant complexity of living may 


reasonably be expected to have 
caused an increase in crime, but 
whether the rate has increased is 


another question. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the people of this country 
have never been aroused as now by 
the prevalence of crime. 

Effect of the Automobile—In the 
last few years, old problems con- 
fronting the police have been made 
more complex and new ones added. 
The underlying causes may be a mat- 
ter of debate, but the immediate 
eauses are the automobile and _ prohi- 
bition laws. The automobile has mul- 
tiplied the traffic problem, the con- 
trol of which hag fallen to the police. 
The innumerable ordinances adopted 
in every city for the regulation of 
traffic have seriously taxed the re- 
sources of police departments, because 
of the diversion of increasing num- 
bers of policemen from general crime 
prevention to this function. What- 
ever may be the effectiveness of the 
police in regard to crime, they have 
made possible the movement of traffic. 
Another problem added by the auto- 
mobile is its use in the commission 
of crimes. With the aid of the auto- 
mobile, it has become an apparently 
simple matter to commit robberies 
in broad daylight in cities large and 
small, and for the criminals to effect 
a successful escape. This has created 
a perplexing situation, which as yet 
has not been met. satisfactorily. 

Prohibition of the sale and use of 
liquor is the second important factor, 
which in the last few years has in- 
creased the difficulties of police ad- 
ministration. Every community 
seems to have a considerable propor- 
tion of its citizens that is especially 
interested in the enforcement of these 
laws and seems satisfied if strenuous 
efforts are made in this direction, 
regardless of the resources or atten- 


tion given to general crime preven- 
tion. These laws should, of course, 
be rigidly enforced, and traffic must 
be regulated, but it must be recog- 
nized that the emphasis placed upon 
these two specific problems has 
greatly reduced the relative number 
of policemen available for general 
crime prevention and detection. In 
other words, police departments have 
had their problems multiplied with- 
out having their facilities proportion- 
ately increased. 

Improvements in Crime Preven- 
tion—The crime prevention methods 


of the police departments are still | 


those of the monitor. Policemen are 


assigned to definite districts, which > 


they must keep as free from crime 
as possible. Foot patrol, while still 
the prevailing method, is being grad- 
ually, though slowly, replaced by 
automobile patrol. This newer prac- 
tice provides for the surveillance of 
patrol posts by two policemen in an 
automobile. They are able to cover 
a larger territory more effectively 
than the foot patrolmen. Another 
improvement adopted by police de- 
partments for crime prevention has 
been the establishment of booths or 
substations in outlying parts of the 
city, at strategic points. To these 
booths, equipped with telephones, are 


assigned two or three men, one of 
whom remains at all times in the > 
booth, so that he can be reached and | 


be available when needed in his dis- 
trict. 
making frequent reports to the booth, 
thus increasing their availability for 
quick service. 

Criminal Identification. — Another 
forward step taken as an aid to police 
departments is the establishment of a 
national criminal identification bu- 
reau in the Department of Justice 
of the federal government. Up to 
two years ago such an identification 


The others patrol the vicinity, — 


bureau was maintained in Washing- — 


ton by the International Association 
of Police Chiefs. The transfer of this 
bureau to the government and the 
assumption by the latter of this fune- 
tion with more adequate funds and 
better facilities at its dispésal, should 
help greatly the apprehension of crim- 
inals, a greater number of whom than 
ever before are interstate in their 
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operations. In this field of criminal 
identification, the gradual substitu- 
tion of the finger print for the Ber- 
tillon measurement system has caused 
a wider use of identification methods. 
Finger printing is simpler and more 
economical to operate, and smaller 
cities, heretofore without any such 
facilities, are introducing them. This, 
of course, increaSes the probabilities 
of apprehending criminals. 

Heads of the Police——In the more 
fundamental practices of police ad- 
ministration, no changes can be noted. 
The chief difficulty has been, and still 
is, the frequent turnover in the head 
of the department with every change 
in the municipal administration. It 
is taken for granted that anybody can 
fill the position of police commis- 
sioner, and if the incumbent is hon- 
est, people are satisfied. Experience, 
knowledge, and ability are incidental. 
By the time a capable citizen realizes 
the intricacies of the job and the prob- 
lems to be solved, and has an inkling 
of how to solve them, he gives way 
to a green successor. The latter, hav- 
ing ideas of his own, puts these into 
effect and frequently neutralizes the 
progress made under his predecessors. 
Progress in police methods, because of 
this, has been as steady as climbing 
a greased pole. 

Philadelphia, New York and De- 
troit—At this moment, Philadelphia, 
New York and Detroit, among many 
other cities, furnish examples of this 
problem. Apparently prompted with 
a desire to have an effective and non- 
political police administration, the 
Mayor of Philadelphia in 1924 ap- 
pointed General Butler, who was 
given a leave of absence from the 
Marine Corps for the purpose, as 
Director of Safety. Disregarding po- 
litical ties and influence, the General 
reorganized the department and 
waged a strenuous fight against law- 
lessness, particularly the enforce- 
ment of prohibition laws. Precinct 
lines were rearranged to eliminate as 
much as possible the former ward 
basis and its resultant intrusion of 
ward politics. The General has just 
completed two years of service, and 
as this is being written, the Mayor 
has asked for his resignation. New 
York City, after a continuous admin- 


istration under one police commis- 
sioner for the past eight years, will 
in 1926, have a new police head, 
with the usual changes in policy 
and possible upheaval. Since 1916 
Detroit has had four police commis- 
sioners and is now seeking a new one. 
Records.—In the matter of main- 
taining and applying accurate records 
as a basis for formulating policies 
and methods, police departments are 
backward. Health departments did 
not commence to make progress in 
their fight against preventable dis- 
ease and a high death rate until they 
studied the cause and incidents of 
disease, where it occurred, and how 
it spread. The primary requisite for 
intelligent administration is a knowl- 
edge of the problem, and this can be 
had only through adequate records. 
Crime Commissions.—A significant 
movement in the past few years, con- 
cerning the crime situation generally 
rather than the police specifically, is 
the acute realization by the people of 
this country that the crime situation 
is serious and that strenuous meas- 
ures must be taken if any progress 
is to be made in alleviating the situa- 
tion. This awakening has resulted in 
the establishment of crime commis- 
sions in Chicago, Baltimore and Cleve- 
land, one in the state of Missouri, and 
late in 1925 a national crime com- 
mission was organized. These organ- 
izations are citizen agencies, which 
make continuous fact-finding studies 
of the problem and seek by codpera- 
tion with public officials concerned 
and by disseminating information 
among the public, to bring about 
more productive methods in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. 
Prevention—The police with their 
“watchmen methods” ,are_ effective 
against offenses that may be classed 
as preventable—burglary, robbery, or- 
dinance violations, and _ breaches 
against the public peace. Homicide 
and the large category of offenses that 
are responsible for the bulk of the 
work of the courts and fill the penal 
institutions are practically outside 
the control of the police. The police 
force must still remain the first line 
of defense in the direct prevention 
of crime, with extension and improve- 
ment of its present methods, but it 
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should also assume a greater respon- 
sibility in the prevention of crimi- 
nality by closer and better codpera- 
tion with the other forces in the com- 
munity. To do this requires no 
change in form of organization, but 
does require a different viewpoint and 
a change in type of administration. 
Secondly, emphasis must be placed 
upon the scientific approach to police 
organization and administration. 
Failure to apply this method has been 
the outstanding weakness in this field 
and is largely responsible for the 
shortcomings in the fight against 
crime. Divorce of police affairs 
from politics and continuity of ad- 
ministration by qualified police com- 
missioners is the first step and most 
urgent need. All this requires pub- 
lic support, and the promotion of it 
is the problem. 

State Police.—Due to the changing 
social conditions in this country, the 
crime problem is not only one of the 
cities, but has spread to the suburban 
and rural sections. Areas are no 
longer isolated. This has been the 
gradual result of railways, hastened 
by the advent of the automobile and 
good roads. For all practical pur- 
poses, boundary lines of cities, coun- 
ties and states have been wiped out. 
These changing conditions are being 
met by state police organizations. 

As Bruce Smith puts it: “For the 
more effective handling of a rural 
crime problem with which the sher- 
iffs and constables have demonstrated 
their inability to cope, the legisla- 
tures of about one-fifth of the states 
have placed highly organized forces 
of trained police officers in the field. 
In some cases, the chief consideration 
has been a desire for uniform en- 
forcement of -laws relating to com- 
mercialized vice, in others at least 
to some extent it has been the desire 
to control the disorders attendant 
upon frequent and serious industrial 


disturbances, and in still others, the 
whole problem of rural crime has 
been a primary factor. But whatever 
influences may have contributed to 
the establishment of these instrumen- 
talities of the state, the forces them- 
selves, with only minor exceptions, 
have quickly turned to the problem 
of rural crime in its general aspects. 
They could not have avoided it had 
they wished. The institution of reg- 
ular and systematic patrols brought 
them into immediate contact with 
conditions which could not be ig- 
nored.” 


Policewomen.—A more intelligent | 
era in the handling of crime and 
criminals by police departments is | 
indicated by the employment of po- | 


licewomen. About forty cities now 
have bureaus of policewomen, with 
staff ranging from one to thirty-five. 
Detroit, one of the later large cities 
to establish such bureau, has a staff 
of over thirty women, and the head 
of the bureau, a woman, has the rank 
of deputy commissioner. The func- 
tions of the policewomen are to pa- 


trol amusement places, where young | 
men and women congregate, and in | 


cooperation with the other branches 
of the department, to handle all the 
women arrested. Policewomen are 
particularly useful in dealing with 
young girls, who are in danger of be- 
coming delinquents. As much as 


possible is done with them without 


formal arrest and court action, and 
those that are formally arrested are 
investigated and interviewed before 


appearance in court, so that infor- — 


mation may be given the judge to en- 
able him to make a more intelligent 
disposition of these cases. These are 
much needed socialized methods, 
which, if applied to the handling of 
men as well as women offenders, will 
be a distinct forward step in break- 
ing the vicious circle of arrest and 
rearrest. 
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® 


Personal Identity—In the daily | of crime, in the endless battle with 
struggle with the prevailing problem|a host of criminals, petty and great, 
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timid and desperate, who either un- 
dermine the foundations or boldly 
strike at the basic institutions of 
the modern state, the question of per- 
sonal identity is ever present. This 
is the key to the solution of the in- 
numerable mysteries which confront 
police officials of every country of 
the world, the query that faces the 
Constable of the smallest village or 
township, the Sheriff of the outlying 
districts, the Chiefs of Police of our 
largest cities and the heads of all 
organizations engaged in the absorb- 
ing grapple with the vital insistent 
demands of practical criminology. 

Identification. A prisoner is 
brought into “Detective Headquar- 
ters’ of a modern American city. 
He may have been taken into cus- 
tody “on suspicion” to use the cur- 
rent phrase. The drag-net of the 
police finds its captives in both the 
marshes of the slums and the seem- 
ingly placid pools of the higher orders 
of society. At once the omnipresent 
question arises. Who is he? What is 
his record? Where is he wanted? 
The reason for his immediate arrest 
and the punishment to be meted out 
for the tangible known felony or mis- 
demeanor is in a vast number of 
instances of comparative unimpor- 
tance. Fugitives from justice, great 
and small, are as numerous as the 
sands of the sea. “Eternal vigilance” 
on the part of the police “is the 
price of safety.” Somewhere in a 
distant part of the country or of 
the world an atrocious crime may 
have been committed,—a murder, a 
hold-up or a successful bank robbery, 
—and here in the guise possibly of a 
vagrant or a petty thief may be the 
culprit, long and unsuccessfully 
sought. Who holds the key? The 
suspect is not recognized by the local 
detectives or police. He is a stranger. 
However, travel in the last few gen- 
erations has become increasingly 
simple, and flight from the scene of 
the crime is the first thought of the 
criminal. He may be wanted, and 
badly wanted, anywhere other than 
the place of his arrest and detention. 
He is photographed or “mugged,” to 
use the vernacular. 

Finger Prints.—He is then finger- 
printed, that is to say, the impres- 


sions of the tips of each of his ten 
fingers are recorded on a card pro- 
vided for this purpose. In practically 
all of our modern cities and penal 
institutions this scientific system of 
identification is now in yogue. This 
indubitable, ineffaceable, unchanging 
“finger tip signature” has superseded 
the Bertillon system of body meas- 
urements, the weakness of which lay 
in the more or less marked element 
of divergence based upon the personal 
equation, reliable or otherwise, of 
many operators. By a combination 
of numerical values given to certain 
lines, or ridge formations appearing 
in various finger prints, a ‘“‘classifi- 
cation formula” consisting of a fixed 
numeral-and-letter combination is se- 
cured. This becomes the legible 
“personal identification signature” or 
mark of the individual under arrest. 
A similar formula or classification is 
then sought in the collection, large 
or small, in the files of the local 


Identification Bureau. In the ma- 
jority of instances, of course, no 
similar record is found. Shall the 


quest end here? Is this all that can 
be done? In past years the road of 
endeavor did end abruptly at this 
point. It was possible, of course, to 
telegraph the finger print formula or 
classification of a suspect to the 
identification bureaus of several of 
the larger cities of the country, in 
the event of any definite pressing sus- 
picion arising, or to such specific lo- 
calities as the speech, clothing or pa~- 
pers in the possession of the suspect 
suggested, but that was all. 

Central Bureau.—It would appear 
axiomatic that there existed for years 
an urgent growing need for the es- 
tablishment of some central clearing 
house of criminal information, records 
and data of this nature, to which the 
zealous but harassed police chiefs of 
the country could turn in these daily 
emergencies, a depository to which 
each might send the finger-print 
records of both his suspected and 
known criminals, securing in turn 
therefrom the history of the criminals 
as recorded from all parts of this 
and other countries, the place or 
places at which they might be sorely 
wanted, the penitentiaries from which 
they may have escaped and the nature 
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of the;crimes, petty or capital, which 
remained unexpiated. 

The credit for the establishment 
of this vitally essential institution is 
mainly due the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, a well known 
organization comprising in its mem- 
bership the executive officials of prac- 
tically every large and important city 
of the United States and the Domin- 
ion of Canada. It was natural that 
this need should be most acutely felt 
by these officials who possessed first- 
hand knowledge of the benefits which 
would accrue therefrom. 

U. S. Division of Identification — 
It was primarily because of the in- 
itiative and efforts of this organiza- 
tion that, in an act passed by the 
Congress of the United States cover- 
ing the general expenses of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, there appeared 
a special provision authorizing and 
providing funds for the acquisition, 
maintenance, and exchange of crim- 
inal identification records with the 
law enforcement officials of the Gov- 
ernment and states. This was the 
genesis of the present National Di- 
vision of Identification maintained 
and operated by the Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the Department of 
Justice. Sufficiently commodious 
quarters for present needs were at 
once secured in the Hurley Wright 
Building, 1800 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., and an efficient 
technical and clerical staff organized 
and placed in active operation. The 
Division of Identification started its 
organic existence with a rich tech- 
nical endowment. There was be- 
queathed to it at its inception the 
extremely valuable and comprehen- 
sive finger-print collections possessed 
at the time by both the International 
Association of Police Chiefs and the 
great Federal Penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. In size and character, 
these collections were invaluable. 

Results.—Statistics are, of course, 
uninteresting and devoid of real sig- 
nificance to all but those technically 
qualified to judge as to their mean- 
ing and comparative value. It is 
difficult, however, to convey any idea 
of the remarkable growth and prac- 


tical efficacy of the Division of Ide 
tification without resorting - in 
minor measure to their use. Durin 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925 
there were received by the Identifica: 
tion Division 104,660 finger print 
records of criminals, great and small 
During the same fiscal year there wag 
accomplished by the Division for the 
law enforcement officials of the 
country a total of 38,150 actua 
identifications or 22.46 per cent. o 
all prints received, or almost on 
identification of each four prints re 
ceived. The full significance and 
value of these figures may not b 
readily grasped by the average lay 
man. This means that in respons 
to practically one out of four in 
quiries, the Division of Identification 
was able to respond, by telegraph or 
otherwise, that the individual con- 
cerning whom inquiry was made, ha 
a criminal record or was wanted by 
some police or law enforcement offi- 
cer or bureau, or that possibly both 
of the foregoing conditions existed. 
The value of information of this 
nature is, of course, clearly appar- 
ent. There are now on file in the Di- 
vision of Identification approximately 
one million finger print records, that. 
is to say, one million violators of 
the country’s laws,—past, present or 
potential enemies of society,—are re- 
corded in the archives of the Division 
in such a manner as to place their 
identities and records immediately at 
the disposal of the law-enforcement 
officers of this or any other country. 
There are at the present. writing one 
thousand and twenty-nine actual cur- 
rent contributors of criminal informa- 
tion and data who forward their 
finger-print records and receive, with- 
out cost of any kind, the prompt re- 
sponse to all inquiries which the need 
and exigencies of the work demand. 
The Division is receiving approxi- 
mately five hundred finger-print rec- 
ords daily and the daily data re- 


ceived, as well as the number of 
actual contributors, is steadily in- 
creasing, 


Significance.—This unique national 
“Service Institution” is a new ele- 
ment among the forces engaged in 
combatting the apparently spreading 
waves of criminality of the present 
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age. Its practical, essential continu- 
ing value has been unmistakably 
demonstrated. Here is nothing theo- 
retical or visionary, nor does there 
appear any apparent ground for 
argumentation. There are no per- 
sonalities involved nor any individual 
gain or aggrandizement. The law- 
abiding people of the community re- 
ceive its full and direct benefits; 
only the known and recorded criminal 
is injured by or through its incep- 
tion and operation. The cost of its 
maintenance is so small as to be 
negligible. Its full personnel is 
forty-eight. To use the trite and 
hackneyed phrase its work is “only 
in its infancy.”” There has perforce 
been no undignified advertising of its 
existence, merits or value. It is prac- 
tically unknown to all except those 
whose daily labors lie in concomitant 
and parallel lines, or if and where 


known, the true nature, value and 
efficacy of the function it performs 
in aiding in’the detection and prose- 
cution of crimes is but partially 
realized or understood. Its growth, 
however, is inevitable and there are 
practically no limits to the scope of 
the service it may perform. It is 
dependent solely upon the continuing 
support of the practical forces of law 
and order. This support is, of course, 
assured, and as the knowledge of the 
activities of this great governmental 
clearing house of criminal informa- 
tion data increases, as the leaders of 
public opinion become more familiar 
with the significance of this new de- 
velopment in the field of criminol- 
ogy, we may look for a remarkable 
corresponding increase in the range 
and influence of its labors and its con- 
sequent usefulness to the community 
at large. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND POWER 


By Detos F. Witcox 
Pusiic Uriniry ExPEerRT, GRAND RAPIDS 


BASIS 


Use—The extent to which elec- 
tricity has superseded gas for public 
and private lighting is not exactly 
known. In many cases the gas used 
for both lighting and heating passes 
through the same meter. But it is 
known that the use of open-flame gas 
burners has been almost entirely 
abandoned; that the primary use of 
gas at the present time is for cook- 
ing, heating and industrial purposes; 
that in many of the smaller com- 
munities where electricity is avail- 
able no gas works exist; that the 
tendency even in modern residences, 
stores and offices and other buildings 
is to rely primarily upon electricity 
for light, with gas available in some 
cases for standby or emergency sery- 
ice; that in street lighting the ten- 
dency is all away from gas to elec- 
tricity. It seems strange that this 
change has not reduced the volume 
of gas required for domestic uses, 
but it has not; and gas to-day is 


as lighting is concerned, interest and 
attention are centered at the pres- 
ent time upon developments in the 
electrical field. 

Capital—tElectricity generated at 
central stations, and transmitted and 
distributed for general use for light, 
heat and power, has come to be the 
greatest of the local public utilities. 
The total. investment in electric 
plants and systems is not definitely 
known, but men in the industry claim 
that it is now more than seven bil- 
lions of dollars. For the five-year 
period, 1921 to 1925, inclusive, the in- 
vestment in additions and extensions 
is given by the WHlectrical World 
(Nov. 21, 1925) as $2,473,167,000, ac- 
cumulated as follows: 


$222,318,000 


TODD eee ay oth arma 324,016,000 
LOS eee 602,143,000 
RELY. 3 Bes otis 692,440,000 
LOO are TY Bae peers 632,350,000 


These figures apparently represent - 
gross capital costs, without noting se- 
rious diminution by the waste of old 


still an essential utility with a steady | capital in the industry, as evidenced 
growth in its business. But so far|by abandonments and accrued; and 
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incomplete as to depreciation. The 
1925 investment was divided roughly 
as follows: 


For  fuel-burning generating 

NOLETAGS ON ge eye leet cuenelteteee sete re users $174,950,000 
For hydro-electric generating 

WERAEE  Rasigh on cio Gane 106,000,000 
For transmission systems..... 180,680,000 


For distribution systems...... 220,720,000 


$632,350,000 


The gross earnings of the electric 
utility are increasing very rapidly. 
Their yearly total passed the billion- 
dollar mark not more than three or 
four years ago, but statistics for the 
first six months of 1925 indicate a 
present yearly total of approximately 
$1,400,000,000. 

Water Power and Steam Power.— 
During this six months period the 
total amount of power generated was 
29,104,105,000 kilowatt hours; of 
which 23,487,105,000 k.w.h. was ac- 
counted for in sales to consumers, 
leaving for plant use and line losses 
an amount equal to 19.3 per cent. 
of the total power generated. Wa- 
ter power was 38.48 per cent. of 
the total power generated; and steam 
power was 61.52 per cent. While the 
movement for the development and 
utilization of water power went on 
apace, those best informed as to avail- 
able sources of hydro-electric power 
and of the increasing and probable 
future demand for power think that 
the future relative importance of 
water power has been greatly exag- 
gerated in public opinion; and that 
in all probability the proportion of 
the total power demand supplied by 
hydro-electric plants will never be 
substantially greater than it is now. 


COSTS 


Corporation Costs.— During the 
first six months of 1925, the amount 
of central station electricity con- 
sumed for lighting purposes was 
27.87 per cent. of the total; for gen- 
eral power uses, 58.81 per cent.; and 
sold to electric railways, 13.32 per 
cent. The published statistics for 
this period do not show the revenues 
derived from each of these three 
classes of service, but for the three 
months, May to July inclusive, this 
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separation is available. The distri- 
bution of power consumption is 27.5 
per cent., 58.8 per cent. and 13.7 per 
cent. for the three classes of service 
respectively, almost the same as for 
the six months period. The earnings 
are 69.8 per cent. for lighting; 26.2 
per cent. for general power uses, and 
4.0 per cent. for power sold to elec- 
tric railways. Translated into rates 
per unit of power sold, the averages 
for the three classes of service are 
as follows: 


Hor tte nbin gaeer-tpaveteien tates 6.73 cents per k.w.h. 
For general power uses. .1.18 cents per k.w.-h. | 
For electric railways ....0.78 cent per k.w.h, 


In other words, the lighting con- 
sumers on the average paid nearly 
nine times as much per unit of elec- 
tric energy consumed as the electric 
railways paid, and nearly six times 
as much as industrial power users 
paid. This comparison emphasizes 
a contrast between the rate policies 
which prevail in some publicly owned 
systems, where small residential con- 
sumers are given the benefit of low 
rates, and those that prevail with 
most of the private companies, where 
comparatively high rates are charged 
for small consumption; while the big 
consumers get a very low rate. 

On the side of a more nearly uni- 
form rate per unit to all classes of 
consumers, it is claimed that as a 
public utility electricity should be 
made available for as wide a use as 
possible, something after the manner 
of the letter service in the Post 
Office. On the other side it is claimed 
that the complicated rate schedules 
which prevail with most of the com- 
panies are based on the cost of the 
different classes of service, and if 
power uses are favored even on that 
basis, it is because the development 
of power consumption tends to spread 
out the load and increase the effi- 
ciency of operation with the result 
that the average cost of electricity 
per unit of service is reduced. 

Massachusetts Controversy.—In a 
notable decision handed down by the 
Department of Public Utilities of the 
State of Massachusetts in August, 
the residence “A” rate of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston was reduced from 9.5 cents 
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to 8.5 cents per kilowatt hour. The 
department called attention to the 
fact that the customers paying the 
residence “A” rate furnished nearly 
one-half of the company’s gross rev- 
nues, though using only about one- 
fifth of the electricity sold; while 
users of approximately three-fifths 
of the electricity sold paid prices 
from 3 cents down to 1.2 cents per 
kilowatt hour. Commenting upon 
these facts, the Department said: 

“A policy of selling electricity at 
a rate very close to, if not below, 
cost, in order to secure the business 
of those who might otherwise install 
their own steam power or electric 
generating plants, and which forces 
a company frequently to increase its 
generating capacity and to issue large 
amounts of securities and capital 
stock to meet the cost of these en- 
largements, thereby constantly in- 
creasing its investment and its in- 
terest and dividend charges, holds 
little hope to the ordinary user of 
electricity of securing in the future 
his electricity at a low cost. Even 
if this were a wise policy in the long 
run from the point of view of the 
company, it ought not to be carried to 
such lengths that the ordinary mem- 
ber of the public is compelled to carry 
an undue burden while it is being 
accomplished.” 


PENDING DEVELOPMENTS 


Muscle Shoals.—The year 1925 was 
a periad of investigation, discussion 
and progress in the development of 
electric light and power as a utility. 
Early in the year Congress had a 
prolonged and bitter struggle over 
the disposition to be made of the gov- 
ernment plants at Muscle Shoals; 
but was unable to reach a conclusion 
in the matter. Hence it was referred 
to a special commission, appointed by 
the President, for investigation and 
report. 
to agree, and in November it sub- 
mitted two reports to the President, 
the details of which were not made 
public at that time. The Wilson 
Dam and the steam power plant at 
Nitrate Plant No. 2, if operated to- 
gether, will ultimately have a maxi- 
mum capacity of about 600,000 k.w. 


This commission was unable. 


The Muscle Shoals controversy hinges 
upon the questions of government op- 
eration, the manufacture of nitrates, 
and the disposition of surplus power. 
The first units at the Wilson Dam 
were put in operation about the mid- 
dle of the year and the power devel- 
oped during the testing period was 
sold to the Alabama Power Company 
at 2/10 of a cent per kilowatt hour. 

Colorado and Hetch-Hetchy Ques- 
tions.—During the year, the contro- 
versy over the disposition of the 
waters of the Colorado river contin- 
ued to rage, with the state of Ari- 
zona still refusing to sign the inter- 
state compact negotiated two years 
ago by the seven states tributary to 
the river. Southern California, and 
particularly the City of Los Angeles, 
insist that a high dam be built in 
Bolder Canyon for the control of flood 
waters and for the development of 
electric power and an enlarged water 
supply for domestic purposes. 

The Hetch-Hetchy water supply 
and power project of the City of 
San Francisco was advanced suffi- 
ciently so that the Moccasin power 
plant of 70,000 k.w. capacity could 
be put into operation during the sum- 
mer. In the absence of municipal 
facilities for the distribution of 
power, the city entered into a tem- 
porary agreement with the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company for the sale 
of the output of the Hetch-Hetchy 
plant to the company for $2,000,000 
a year. This contract caused a great 
turmoil in San Francisco and a po- 
litical overturn favorable to the dis- 
tribution of Hetch-Hetchy power di- 
rectly by the city through a munic- 
ipal distribution system. 

Bay of Fundy Proposition. — 
Throughout the country large steam 
power and hydro-electric projects 
were in course of development, and 
the process of inter-connection of 
transmission systems and the consoli- 
dation of companies went on apace. 
As preliminary to the development 
of electric power on a large scale 
through the harnessing of the tides 
in the Bay of Fundy by private en- 
terprise, the voters of Maine gave 
their permission for the exportation 
of the power which might be devel- 
oped from this source. The scheme 
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as outiined by the hydraulic engi- 
neer interested in this development 
would involve a capital investment 
of from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000, 
and the generation of energy to the 
amount of not less than 450,000 k.w. 


PRIZES 


Bonbright Prizes—EHarly in the 
year Bonbright and Company, invest- 
ment bankers of New York, offered 
prizes aggregating $10,000 for “the 
best contemporary review and_ fore- 
cast of the electric light and power 
industry,” to be written in the form 
of an article dated as of January 1, 
1930, summarizing the progress of the 
decade from 1920 to 1930. The direc- 
tors of the American Superpower Cor- 
poration (of Delaware), sixteen men 
prominent in the utility field, acted 
as judges. They also offered an addi- 
tional prize to be awarded in 1930 to 
the contestant whose paper, reviewed 
at that time, should appear to have 
most nearly approximated the actual 
development of the facts during the 
decade. 

The first Bonbright prize ($5,000), 
was awarded to David Cowan, of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Can- 
ada, Montreal. 

For the aid of the contestants Bon- 
bright & Company issued a Data 
Book of Electric Light and Power 
Facts, showing at the beginning of 
1925 approximately 16,377,600 cus- 
tomers of the electric light and power 
industry and over 154,000 employees. 
It was also shown that at the begin- 
ning of 1924 less than 43 per cent. of 
the population of the United States 
lived in dwellings lighted by elec- 
tricity and less than two per cent. of 
the railroad mileage had been elec- 
trified. It was also stated that 86 
per cent. of the 6,000,000 farms in 
the country were not provided with 
electricity. 

Mr. Cowan, in his prize-winning 
paper, forecast an increase of about 
65 per cent. in the total amount of 
power generated from 1924 to 1929, 
and an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 
in the number of customers during 
the same period. He forecast an in- 
crease in capital investment from 
$6,600,000,000 indicated as of Janu- 


ary 1, 1925, to $9,700,000,000 in 1929, 
and he anticipated gross revenues of 
about $2,000,000,000 in the latter 
year. 

In concluding his paper, Mr. Cowan 
felt justified in drawing one definite 
conclusion from the. vast develop- 
ments in the electrical industry dur- 
ing the decade, namely, this: “The 
existence of excellent power services 
in all important sections of the coun- 
try has been the final step in the eco- 
nomic transformation of the rural 
community. First the railroad, then 
the automobile and now the advent of. 
cheap electrical power. As a result, 
life on the farm to-day offers all the 
special facilities possessed earlier in 
the decade only by the urban electri- 
fied home. By the development, 
therefore, of super-transmission, by 
the provision of an efficient and eco- 
nomical electrical service to country 
districts, leading interests in the 
light and power industry can feel 
that they ‘have accomplished some- 
thing of national significance and 
their contribution to the prevention 
of rural depopulation can well stand 
as a monument to their work.” 


INTERSTATE 


Pennsylvania Giant Power Report. 
—Perhaps the most important event 
of the year in the electric light and 
power field was the publication of 
the report of the Giant Power Survey 
Board of Pennsylvania under the 
chairmanship of Governor Gifford 
Pinchot. This report was addressed 
to the Pennsylvania Legislature pur- 
suant to the terms of an act passed 
by that body in 1923. The survey 
was made under the direction of Mor- 
ris L. Cooke of Philadelphia, a well- 
known consulting engineer. 

In his message transmitting the 
Giant Power report to the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, Governor Pinchot 
raised the tremendous political issue 
of public control over the power mo- 
nopoly which he sees already in an an 
advanced stage of development. He 
pointed out the tremendous signifi- 
cance of the industrial revolution 
caused by the introduction of steam 
power, and said that the impending 
change from steam to electricity will 
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have no less significance. He urged 
that the great social and industrial 
conflicts which resulted from the 
steam revolution be avoided by wise 
foresight in developing sound public 
control of electricity as a power 
agency. 

“Giant Power,” said he, “is a plan 
to bring cheaper and better electric 
service to all those who have it now, 
and to bring good and cheap electric 
service to those who are still without 
it. It is a plan by which most of the 
drudgery of human life can be taken 
from the shoulders of men and women 
who toil, and replaced by the power of 
electricity. 

“To the housewife Giant Power 
means the comforts not only of elec- 
tric lighting, but of electric cooking 
and other aids to housework as well. 
To the farmer it means not only the 
safety and convenience of electric 
light, but electric power for milking, 
feed-cutting, wood-sawing, and a 
thousand other tasks on the farm. 
To the travelling public it means the 
speed and cleanliness of electric 
transportation. To the dwellers in 
industrial cities it means freedom 
from the smoke nuisance and the ash 
nuisance. To the consumer it means 
better service at cheaper rates. To 
every worker it means a higher stand- 
ard of living, more leisure, and better 
pay.” 

Need of Regulation—But Giant 
Power means all these things, in 
Governor Pinchot’s opinion, only on 
condition that the electric industry 
is brought under effective public regu- 
lation. “No one who studies the elec- 
trical developments already achieved 
and those planned for the immediate 


_ future can doubt that a unified elec- 


trical monopoly extending into every 
port of this Nation is inevitable in 
the very near future,” says the Gov- 
ernor.... “Producers of _ electric 
current commonly sell it to large con- 
sumers for a fifth or a tenth of the 
price they charge to the head of a 
family, and for much less than the 
small industrial consumer pays. It 
is the small user, the average con- 


sumer, to whom the companies charge 
their highest rates. 

“Nothing like this gigantic mo- 
nopoly has ever appeared in the his- 
tory of the world. Nothing has ever 
been imagined before that even re- 
motely approaches it in the thor- 
oughgoing, intimate, unceasing con- 
trol it may exercise over the daily 
life of every human being within the 
web of its wires. It is immeasurably 
the greatest industrial fact of our 
time. If uncontrolled, it will be a 
plague without previous example. If 
effectively controlled in the public in- 
terest it can be made incomparably 
the greatest material blessing in hu- 


‘man history.” 


Effect of Subdivision into States. 
—In his statement of the problem 
and in his suggestion of specific 
measures for the promotion of Giant 
Power as a public servant, Governor 
Pinchot challenged the attention of 
the country and provoked the con- 
sideration of many grave issues by 
the electrical industry and by the 
consuming public alike. One of the 
perplexing questions involved is the 
extent to which the transmission of 
electricity across state boundaries 
constitutes interstate commerce which 
cannot be regulated by the states. 
Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, has gone on record as 
strongly opposed to federal regula- 
tion, and the specific plans proposed 
by Geyvernor Pinchot himself are 
based upon the assumption of state 
regulation. 

In October the administrative 
board of the American Engineering 
Council authorized the appointment 
of a committee to review and analyze 
the Giant Power report issued by 
Governor Pinchot, and to report at 
the earliest practicable moment. Late 
in the year the governors of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
appointed a tri-state committee to 
study the transmission and ‘control 
of electric power in these three states 
with a view to joint action for the 
control and regulation of their inter- 
state traffic in electricity. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


By Grorce W. FULLER 
ConsuLting ENGINEER, New York 


Chicago Problems.—The outstand- 
ing achievement in 1925 in this field 
was the putting in service of large 
plants for purifying sewage by the 
activated sludge method at Milwau- 
kee and Indianapolis. 

Much discussion was given to the 
sewage disposal problems at Chicago 
where the program of the local sani- 
tary district was investigated and re- 
ported upon by a Board of twenty- 
eight engineers. 
process was adopted for the North 
Side District and a plant to serve 
about 800,000 people is now under 
construction. For the West and 
South Side plants the trickling filter 
and two story settling tank has been 
adopted at areas more isolated than 
at the North Side. 

The situation at Chicago is related 
to the diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes through the Drainage 
Canal, put in service in 1900. The 
War Department has ruled that Chi- 
cago must meter its water supply and 
build sewage purification works at a 
stipulated rate, during which process 
lake water may be used for diversion, 
although city and industrial plants 
served by the Canal have greatly over- 
taxed the capacity of the Canal as 
originally estimated. 

Process.—The so-called oyster scare 
in the winter of 1924-25 and the 
agitation concerning unsanitary con- 
ditions at bathing beaches has given 
real impetus to the solving of nu- 


merous sewage disposal problems 
along waterfronts. New York City, 
Los Angeles, Cal., New Rochelle, 


N-Y., and some other places have 
adopted fine screening plants with 
dispersion of the screened sewage into 
deep water. 

Sedimentation in some cases is 
more suitable and more efficient than 
fine screens. The use of sedimenta- 
tion has been stimulated by develop- 
ments at Syracuse, N. Y., where the 
sludge is removed by mechanical ap- 
pliances and mixed with industrial 
wastes from the Solvay plant. 


The activated sludge’ 


A combination of sedimentation 
tanks with activated sludge process 
has been studied for many problems 
in this country, England and Ger- 
many. 

Utilization of Sewage Gases.—At- 
tention is being again directed to the 
possibilities of gases from sewage 
decomposition. Sewage gas was util-, 
ized some years ago at: Atlanta for 
heating and cooking, and the gas 
from the tank at Austin, Tex., is col- 
lected and burned to avoid odor and 
nuisance. The recent experience in 
Germany, where gases from sludge 
digestion has been collected and sold 
for delivery to the city gas mains, 
has renewed interest in the possibili- 
ties of such gas for providing power 
in connection with the activated 
sludge process. 

Investigations, — The Experiment 
Station of the State of New Jersey 
has published additional results of its 
investigations of Imhoff tanks and 
sprinkling filters, and expects to ex- 
tend the scope of its investigations to 
other forms of treatments during the 
forthcoming year. These investiga- 
tions have brought to light much in- 
teresting information on the behavior 
of tanks and filters under various op- 
erating conditions and have estab- 
lished some practical rules as well for 
control of sludge drying and tank 
foaming. 

Additional work has been done at 
many places on chlorination of sew- 
age. These investigations in general 
have resulted in the raising of doses 
formerly regarded as adequate for 
Sewage sterilization. Among other 
points of interest in connection with 
chlorination may be mentioned the 
application of chlorine to the dosing 
chambers of sprinkling filters with a 
view of controlling odors and the 
breeding of the small moth-flies hith- 
erto so troublesome. 

“Public health engineering” is the 
expression adopted by the engineers 
of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation in lieu of the former expres- 
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sion of “sanitary engineering.” Re- 
gardless of the name the practical 
works accomplished have been note- 
worthy during 1925 and the activities 
that are underway at various cities 


along the Great Lakes and the At- 
lantic seaboard show that there is a 
true awakening to the responsibility 
of protecting. public waterways from 
sewage wastes. 


REFUSE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL 
By H. BurDETT CLEVELAND 


CoNSULTING SANITARY 


ENGINEER, NEw YORK 


Collection of municipal refuse, 
which includes garbage, ashes, rub- 
bish and street sweepings, is becom- 
ing, more and more, a municipal 
undertaking in American cities as 
compared to collection by private 
scavengers or by contract. 

A notable tendency during the past 
few years, emphasized in several in- 
stances during 1925, has been the 
recognition by city governments of 
the engineering character of the prob- 
lems involved in both collection and 
disposal and a realization of the un- 
soundness of depending entirely on 
commercial salesmanship as a guide 
to administrative action. 

Of the several methods thus far 
generally employed, such as dumping, 
plowing in and trenching, hog feed- 
ing, reduction or the extraction of 
grease and fertilizer, incineration, 
and the newer Beccari process, it may 
be said that incineration of garbage 
mixed with rubbish is becoming the 
most widely adopted method. 

New Methods.—During 1925, Buf- 
falo abandoned its piggery and ar- 
ranged for the construction of an 
incinerator. A 280-ton incinerator 
is being completed for Philadelphia; 
New York has twelve mixed garbage- 
and-rubbish incinerators in operation 
or under construction and six more 
are authorized, the combined rated 
capacity of these eighteen incinera- 
tors being 2,870 tons daily. The bulk 
of the garbage produced by New 
York City is still dumped at sea with 
consequent frequent fouling of bath- 
ing beaches along the New York and 
New Jersey shores. St. Louis is 
planning the construction of five addi- 
tional incinerators beside the one 
put in operation in 1922, following 
river dumping, reduction and hog 
feeding, the two latter methods hav- 
ing been successively used since 1910. 


Similarly, an incinerator program is 
being worked out for New Orleans. 
Minneapolis is building a new 210- 
ton incinerator at a cost of $204,100. 

Comparatively few garbage reduc- 
jtion plants have been installed re- 
cently, one of the largest of these 
being at Schenectady. A _ ten-year 
contract at Baltimore for reduction 
of garbage has been in operation for 
four years. Incinerators are being 
built for rubbish disposal at Balti- 
more. Cincinnati has let a five-year 
contract for reduction. 

Hog-feeding projects are_ being 
operated at Akron, Denver, Newark, 
N. J., and Los Angeles and at several 
other large cities, and many of the 
smaller municipalities. This method 
has been abandoned at several places, 
notably at Buffalo, owing to the diffi- 
culty of disposal without nuisance 
of the unconsumed garbage, amount- 
ing to from 35 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. of the garbage delivered, and 
of the droppings. 

Italian Plan—A new method of 
garbage disposal developed recently 
is that employed in the Beceari sys- 
tem which originated in Italy. In 
this process garbage unmixed with 
rubbish is allowed to ferment and to 
undergo bacterial reduction in closed 
concrete cells provided with shelf- 
like projections around the walls 
which permit the circulation of air. 
Odors are absorbed in filter material 
at the top of each cell and liquid 
drainage passes through the perfo- 
rated floor of the cell. 

In about ten days after the cell is 
filled the temperature of the mass 
of garbage reaches 140° F. and in- 
creases to 170° F. in twenty days. In 
about forty days the bulk of the gar- 
bage in the cell has been reduced by 
a per cent. and the residue consists 
of a dry sterile fertilizer base. 
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Advantages of this method are con- 
trol of odors, permitting the con- 
struction of plants in locations not 
requiring long hauls, and conserva- 
tion of fertilizer elements. Disadvan- 
tages are its restriction to garbage 
only, and in some locations, the diffi- 
culty of disposing of the drainage. 

A plant of this type has been 
operated for two years at Scarsdale, 


The only generalization possible re- 
specting the status and progress of 
garbage disposal during the year is 
that incineration has become more 
definitely the prevailing method in 
new projects, replacing hog feeding 
which had been resorted to in many 
instances during the World War 
period, replacing at several of the 
larger cities the more costly and un- 
certain process of reduction. 


SELECT REFERENCES ON PUBLIC WORKS 


By SarAH GREER 


LIBRARIAN, BuREAU OF MUNIcIPAL RESEARCH, NEw YorRK 
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NATIONAL INCOME AND OUTGO 


By MerrLIn 


H. Hunter 


Proressor or Economics, UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 


The governmental units of the 
United States collect in taxes more 
than $7,500,000,000 a year, an aver- 
age of about $70 per capita, and 
spend more than this, for public 
debts are being created more rapidly 
than they are being paid. With such 
a per capita burden as this, and the 
attendant drain upon the social in- 
come of the country, the unprece- 
dented interest in public revenues and 
expenditures can be readily under- 
stood. 

The important spending units are 


GraPH No. 


the federal government, the state gov- 
ernments, and the municipalities, al- 
though such units as counties, town- 
ships, school districts, and park and 
sewer districts help to swell the total. 
The items for which expenditures are 
made are much the same in the dif- 
ferent political units, although the 
emphasis upon each is very different. 
The nature of the expenditures of the 
federal government are indicated in 
the following chart. The total ex- 
penditures for 1925 were about 
$3,000,000,000. 


1.—ExpireD Taxes 
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A glance at the chart will show 
that the expenditures for war, in its 
preparation, prosecution, and after- 
math, easily constitute more than 
three-fourths of the total. The in- 
terest charge alone, the greater part 
of which arose from war borrowing, 
represents an item greater than the 
total expenditures of the government 
in pre-war years. Since the war, 
each year has shown a decrease in 
the total of federal expenditures, yet 
the year just past showed this to be 
considerably smaller than for pre- 
ceding years. Many of these reduc- 
tions came from the cessation of the 
activities of the war finance corpora- 
tion, the shipping board, and the set- 
tlement of the claims of the railroads 
against the government. 

The expenditures of a civil nature 
have shown a steady increase, as have 
also the ordinary expenditures for 
the army and navy. The present in- 


dications are that, other than for a de- 
crease in the interest charge, little can 
be expected in the way of lessened fed- 
eral expenditures, but rather that each 
year will see an increase. In fact, the 
expenditures chargeable against ordi- 
nary receipts were greater in 1925 
than in the previous year. Certainly 
they will never be near what they 
were in the years preceding the war. 

Federal Revenues.—The large ex- 
penditures for the war, only a part 
of which were met from borrowing, 
necessitated an expansion in the reve- 
nue system. The reduction in ex- 
penditures for the post-war years has 
been accompanied by a readjustment 
of the revenue system, but it has 
reached, by no means, the proportions 
of pre-war years. A glance at the fol- 
lowing graph will give some indica- 
tion as to the present sources of rev- 
enue. The total receipts for the fiscal 
year 1925 were about $3,500,000,000. 
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Rates.—As indicated by the graph,]enue is placed on the taxation of 


considerable reliance for Federal revy- | personal incomes. 


The law in effect 
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during 1925 was that signed by 
President Coolidge on June 2, 1924. 
The normal rates under this law are 
2 per cent. on the first $4,000 net in- 
come, 4 per cent. on the next $4,000, 
and 6 per cent. on the remainder. 
Non-resident alien individuals, unless 
residents of Canada or Mexico, must 
pay 6 per cent. on the entire net in- 
come. In addition to the normal tax, 
a surtax is imposed upon net incomes 
of more than $10,000. These sur- 
tax rates begin at 1 per cent. on the 
amount of net income between $10,000 
and $14,000 and increase on succes- 
sive amounts of income as it increases 
until a maximum of 40 per cent. ap- 
ples to all net incomes of more than 
$500,000. 

Returns.—Returns must be made by 
all unmarried individuals whose net 
income reaches or exceeds $1,000, and 
by married individuals whose net in- 
come is $2,500 or more. A gross in- 
come of $5,000, however, regardless 
of net income, must be reported. Sin- 
gle individuals have an exemption 
from the tax of $1,000, while a mar- 
ried person living with wife (or hus- 
band) has $2,500. An exemption of 
$400 is also allowed for each person 
receiving his chief support from the 
income recipient. Should the status 
of a taxpayer change during the tax- 
able year from single to married, then 
the exemptions provided are to be 
prorated on a monthly basis and the 
sum of the two is the actual exemp- 
tion allowed. 

Earned Income.— Recognition is 
made of the distinction between 
earned and unearned income. ‘Harned 
income” comprises those amounts re- 
ceived from wages, salaries, profes- 
sional fees, or any other payment for 
personal services actually rendered. 
All net income of $5,000 or less is 
to be considered as earned income. 
If the net income is more than 
$5,000, the first $5,000 is considered 
“earned” but in no case will more 
than $10,000 be placed in this cate- 
gory. There is never a case, there- 
fore, where more than $5,000 (the 
difference between the $5,000 always 
treated as earned and the $10,000 
maximum of earned) is subject to a 
classification in one class or the other. 
No difference is made in the rates 
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which apply to earned and unearned | 
incomes, but the former are credited 
with 25 per cent. of the tax assessed 
against them. 
In reality there is no attempt to 
make distinctions between actually 
earned incomes and those which arise | 
from other sources. One individual 
may receive a salary of $20,000 and | 
in addition receive interest from | 
bonds of $3,000, yet the law considers 
this entirely earned. A university 
president, on the other hand, may be 
much more nearly earning $20,000 
than is another earning $5,000, yet | 
the law makes no recognition of this. 
The following table shows the total 
amount of tax assessed, normal and | 
surtaxes, against net incomes of vari- 
ous amounts. The application is to 
a married person with no dependents. 
The maximum earned income is al- 
lowed. The last column shows the 
actual percentage the total tax bears 

to the net income. 
Se ee eee 
Percentage of 


Net Income Total Tax Tax to Net 
Income 
S513; 000. ees $ 7.50 25% 
8,000.05. 105.00 1.31% 
10;000/; ere 165.00 1.65% 
20,000..... 975.00 4.88% 
50,000..... 6,095.00 12.19% 
USODS Saas 13,475.00 17.73% 
100,000..... 22,575.00 22.58% 
200,000..... 65,575.00 32.79% 
500,000..... 199,575.00 39.92% 
1,000,000..... 429,575.00 42.96% 


Publicity of Income Taxes.—The 
publicity feature now in, operation 
has caused more adverse criticism 
than any other part of the law. The 
provision is that “the Commissioner 
shall as soon as practicable in each 
year cause to be prepared and be 
made available to public inspection 
in such manner as he may determine, 
in the office of the collector in each 
internal revenue district, and in such 
other places as he may determine, 
lists containing the name and the 
post office address of each person mak- 
ing an income tax return in such dis- 
trict, together with the amount of 
the income tax paid by such person.” 
The objection voiced against this pro- 
vision is that it gives unwarranted 
publicity to private affairs which may 
be decidedly disadvantageous when be- 
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coming to the knowledge of business 
rivals. 

It will be noted that it is the 
amount of tax paid that is made pub- 
lic and not the returns made by the 
tax payer. The law does provide, 
however, that the returns upon which 
the tax has been paid shall constitute 
public records. ‘They shall be open 
to inspection, however, only upon the 
order of the President and under 
rules and regulations prescribed by 
the secretary and approved by the 
President. However, the Committee 
on Ways and:Means of the House, the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
or a special committee of the Sen- 
ate or House, has the right to call 
on the Secretary of the Treasury for 
any data of any character contained 
in the returns. These committees, or 
agents appointed by them, have the 
right to inspect the returns at such 
times and in such manner as they 
may determine. In addition the 
proper officer of any state has, upon 
the request of the governor, access 
to the return of any corporation. 

Sources of Information—The in- 
come tax is, in general, levied upon 
the basis of the declaration of the 
income recipient. This is supple- 
mented by information at source un- 
der the provision that “all persons 
. . . making payments to another per- 
son of interest, rent, salaries, wages, 
premiums, annuities, compensation, 
remunerations, emoluments, or other 
fixed or determinable gains, profits, 
and income of $1,000 or more in any 
taxable year ... shall enter a true 
and accurate return to the Commis- 
sioner .. . setting forth the amount 
of such gains, profits,.and income, 
and the name and address of the re- 
cipient of such income.” Collection 
at source is used only in the case of 
incomes, subject to tax, going to in- 
dividuals without the United States. 
Under such conditions the payee is 
required to deduct the 6 per cent. 
normal tax. 

Tax Appeals—In order to facili- 
tate the adjustment of disputes aris- 
ing between the government and the 
tax payer a board of tax appeals 
has been created. The permanent 
board is to be composed of seven 
members although for the first two 


years the number may be as large 
as twenty-eight. The members are 
appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate and 
those of the permanent board are 
appointed for a term of ten years. 
The board as a whole, or divisions of 
it designated by the chairman, are to 
hold meetings at places considered de- 
sirable, for the purpose of hearing 
and settling disputes. In proceedings 
in court to recover any amounts paid 
in pursuance of a decision of the 
board, the findings of the board are 
taken as prima facie evidence of the 
facts therein stated. 

Tax-Exempt Securities. — Much 
criticism is voiced of the effects of 
tax-exempt securities upon the suc- 
cess of the income tax. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall held that the right to 
tax is the right to destroy. Con- 
sequently the interpretation placed 
upon the federal constitution that one 
political division shall not interfere 
with the prerogatives of any other 
division has resulted in no political 
unit levying taxes upon securities 
issued by another unit. This condi- 
tion presented no particular problem 
until the progressive rates were intro- 
duced. Securities of political units 
were generally issued at a lower rate 
of interest than that carried by other 
types of bonds and this difference 
very largely balanced the advantage 
of tax exemption. 

The sur-tax rates of the federal in- 
come tax change the situation. Since 
these cannot be made to apply to the 
incomes from state and municipal 
bonds, returns from these become par- 
ticularly desirable to the recipient of 
large incomes. If his income be in 
the higher brackets, a 5 per cent. 
municipal bond may net him as much 
as an 8 or 9 per cent. industrial 
bond. Not only this, but the re- 
mainder of the income does not reach 
to the higher brackets. It is because 
of this supposed practice that the 
claim has been made that the rich 
are escaping their fair share of taxes 
and that consequently a greater bur- 
den is being placed upon those less 
able to bear it. 

Most concern is shown over state 
and municipal securities since it is 
the income from these to which the 
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federal surtaxes cannot apply. The 
amount of these outstanding has been 
variously estimated above and below 
$15,000,000,000. It has been pointed 
out by some, while admitting the fact 
of a lower rate of interest because 
of the tax-exempt feature, that the 
tax collected would amount to more 
than any saving from the lower in- 
terest rate. As a whole, this is doubt- 
less true, but it does not apply to 
all the political units concerned. 
Municipalities do not use the income 
tax, while the states which use it 
have but low rates; consequently they 
would feel no particular advantage 
but a disadvantage in being com- 
pelled to borrow at a higher rate of 
interest. It is doubtless some such 
consideration that caused the pro- 
posed amendment, designed to stop 
the future issue of such securities, to 
meet such violent opposition from the 
Representatives from southern states. 
The states and municipalities of the 
South are but entering upon many 
improvements which have been accom- 
plished in other sections of the coun- 
try through the issue of tax-exempt 
bonds. It is felt that a denial of 
the privilege of tax-exempt bonds 
would place these localities under an 
unwarranted hardship in providing 
public services. 

Many claim that the existence of 
tax-exempt securities and their pur- 
chase by the wealthy class are bur- 
dening industry by shunting the sav- 
ings of the rich to this form of 
investment and forcing the small in- 
vestor to buy industrial securities. 
The extent to which this is true is 
obviously incapable of definite proof. 
When one considers, however, that 
the total outstanding issues of past 
years is approximately $15,000,000,- 
000 and that the annual social in- 
come of the United States is more 
than $70,000,000,000, it seems that 
the annual issue of tax-exempt se- 
curities would not deprive industry 
of any great proportion of the total 
investments. One must also remem- 
ber that the funds borrowed by gov- 
ernments are not usually lost to in- 
dustry. Funds used to purchase 
bonds issued to construct a highway, 
canal, or building will stimulate ac- 
tivity in the industries furnishing 


material for these enterprises just 
as much as if the enterprises had | 
been undertaken by individuals. 

Estate and Gift Tax.—In emer- 
gencies the federal government has | 
often made use of inheritance taxes, 
but gave them up with the passing | 
of the emergency. It has not given | 
them up, however, after the emer-_ 
gency of the World War, but seems — 
inclined to continue their use as a 
part of the ordinary fiscal system. 
The levy at present is not strictly 
upon inheritances but upon the whole 
of the estate before any division is | 
made. The annual returns fluctuate — 
around $125,000,000. A deduction of © 
$50,000 is allowed from the net | 
estate before the rates apply. These 
are progressive from 1 to 40 per 
cent. The 40 per cent. rate applies 
to the amount by which the net es- 
tate exceeds $10,000,000. This does 
not mean, as is often thought, that 
when an estate is more than $10,- 
000,000 that 40 per cent. of the en- 
tire estate is taken, but only that 
40 per cent. is levied on the amount 
over the $10,000,000. The lower rates 
apply to the brackets below this 
amount. Allowance is also made for 
inheritance taxes that may be levied 
by the states in the following pro- 
vision of the law: “The tax imposed 
by this section shall be credited with 
the amount of any estate, inheritance, 
legacy or succession taxes actually 
paid to any state or territory or the 
District of Columbia, in respect of 
any property included in the gross 
estate.. The credit allowed by this 
subdivision shali not exceed 25 per 
centum of the tax imposed by this 
section.” 

In order to check actual or pos- 
sible evasion of the estate tax, a gift 
tax has been put upon the statute 
books. The rates, exemptions, and 
other provisions pertaining to gifts 
are identical with those which apply 
to estates. Any gift which has been 
received by the donor within a period 
of five years is not subject to the 
tax. 

The inclination of the federal gov- 
ernment to continue the use of the 
estate tax has been the target of 
much adverse criticism. The princi- 
pal objections have been that the tax 
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is not logically a federal tax since 
it is under state laws; that the hold- 
ing and devolution of property is 
controlled; the revenue from the tax 
is no longer needed and the source 
should be reserved for use in future 
emergencies; the costs of administer- 
ing estates is increased; a logical 
source of state revenues is curtailed 
by this usurpation of the federal gov- 
ernment; and that the federal gov- 
ernment has entered a field of taxa- 
tion which has been developed by the 
states and should rightfully continue 
to belong to them. The gift tax has 
been especially criticized because of 
the impossibility of any satisfactory 
administration. 

Corporation Tax—A tax of 12% 
per cent. is levied upon the net in- 
come of all corporations. Many cor- 
porations of a benevolent nature are 
exempt from the tax. An exemption 
of $2,000 is granted to a domestic 
corporation with a net income of 
$25,000 or less. No such exemption 
is allowed to a corporation with a 
net income of more than $25,000. 
When the net income is more than 
this, however, the tax is not to ex- 
ceed what would have been payable 
if the $2,000 were allowed, plus the 
net income above $25,000. Corpora- 
tions are also subject to an annual 
franchise tax paid in advance for 
the privilege of doing business in a 
corporate capacity. The rate is $1 
for each $1,000 of the average value 
of the capital stock during the twelve 
months preceding July 1. An ex- 
emption of $5,000 is allowed to do- 
mestic corporations which does not 
apply to the capital stock of foreign 
corporations. 

Stamp Taxes.—A number of stamp 
taxes continue to be used, chief 
among which are the following: 
bonds or certificates of indebtedness 
issued by any person and all corpo- 
rate securities with interest coupons 
or in registered form, five cents on 
each $100 face value; on original 
issues of capital stock, five cents on 
each $100 par value; on sale of 
stock, two cents on each $100 face 
value; on conveyances of real estate, 
fifty cents on each $500 of the sale 
price; entry of goods at customs 
house, twenty-five cents to $1.00, de- 


pending upon value; sale of mer- 
chandise on exchange for future de- 
livery, one cent on each $100; pas- 
sage tickets sold in the United States 
to places other than this country, 
Canada, and Mexico, $1.00 to $5.00; 
proxies for election of officers or for 
business meetings of corporations, ten 
cents. 

Tax on Admission to Amusements. 
—A tax is imposed upon admissions 
and dues. In general, the tax is 10 
per cent. of the admission price, un- 
less it be less than fifty cents, when 
no tax is charged. A tax of 10 per 
cent. is also levied upon the dues or 
membership fees in social or athletic 
clubs where the annual dues are more 
than $10. Initiation fees of such 
clubs are subject to a tax of the same 
amount if they are more than $10. 

Excise and Occupational Taxes.— 
These taxes are levied upon the dif- 
ferent forms of tobacco and an addi- 
tional one upon tobacco manufactur- 
ers. These vary with size, weight, 
value, and annual sales. Other com- 
modities which are subject to an 
excise tax are automobiles, tires, 
tubes, and accessories; cameras; 
cigar or cigarette holders; coin op- 
erated devices; firearms, shells, and 
cartridges; photographic films and 
plates; works of art; jewelry selling 
for more than a defined amount, 
boats (annual tax graduated accord- 
ing to length of boat). Levies rang- 
ing from $50 to $250 are made upon 
different classes of brokers; shooting 
galleries, pool halls, riding academies, 
are subject to a federal tax; while 
manufacturers and dispensers of 
liquors and narcotics must pay a li- 
cense to the federal government. 

Estimated Gross Receipts from 
Taxes.—For the year ending June 30, 
1925, there were as follows: 


atetaortiore Sebaroeararerel 2 $555,000,000 
670,000,000 
850,000,000 
100,000,000 
1,750,000 
26,000,000 


Customs 
Individual income tax 
Corporation income tax....... 
Estate tax 
rift tax 
Alcoholic spirits 
Tobacco and tobacco manufac- 

tures 


350,000,000 


Admissions and dues.......... 50,000,000 
Automobiles, trucks, etc...... 130,000,000 
Cameras and lenses..........- 800,000 
Photographic films and plates. . 900,000 
Firearms, shells and cartridges. 4,500,000 
Smokers=articles 20s... e000 100,000 
Coin-operated devices ........ 250,000 
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AFt “works: Ai ae nese eaartn reales 500,000 
Jewelry, watches and clocks... 12,000,000 
Corporation capital stock tax.. 80,000,000 
47,500,000 


Stamp taxes 
Oleomargarine 


agtaetaslate “ayereclietee te 4,000,000 

Possible Changes in Taxation.—As 
already indicated, there has been 
much dissatisfaction.over parts of the 
revenue system. The Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, after a num- 
ber of hearings have prepared recom- 
mendations to be submitted to the next 
session of Congress. Little opposition 
has appeared to the proposals and it 
is very likely that legislation closély 
in line with the recommendations will 
be adopted. It is calculated that the 
tax reduction from the changes will 
amount to about $300,000,000. 

The Committee would raise the in- 
come tax exemption for single men 
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from $1,000 to $1,500 and of married 
men from $2,500 to $3,500, and would 


cent. on the first $4,000 net income; 


maximum surtax rate is to be 20 per | 
cent. and is to apply on all incomes 
above $100,000. 


the present excise taxes is also rec- 
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decrease the normal rates to 144 per 


3 per cent. on the next $4,000; and 
5 per cent. on the remainder. The 


The earned and un- 
earned income features are to be con- 
tinued with a 25 per cent. reduction 
for the former. The maximum for 
earned incomes is to be raised to 
$20,000. The giving up of many of 


ommended since they are generally 
looked upon as nuisances. The 
abolishment of the publicity feature 
of the personal income tax is also 
recommended as is also the repeal 
of the gift tax. 


OF STATES 
H. HuntTER 


TROFESSOR AT UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Distribution of Taxes—That the|lowing graph, which shows the per- 
states continue to place considerable | centage of the revenue which states 
reliance upon property as a basis|are deriving from the different tax 
for tax levy is indicated by the fol- | bases. 


GrapH No. 3.—StateE TaxaTIon 


Business 
and 


License 


36% 


Inheritance 


Property 


46% 


8% 
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General Property Tax.—Little need 
be said as to the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions surrounding the use of the 
general property tax. These have 
been pointed out so often and broad- 
cast so widely that they should be 
a part of the general knowledge. The 
discouraging aspect is that so little 
has been done to remedy the situa- 
tion. In most states there is no 
semblance of uniformity in the as- 
sessment of any kind of property, 
while the notorious failure to assess 
personal property still continues. 
Many state constitutions still have 
the requirement that all property 
must be assessed at a just and uni- 
form rate. In some states this re- 
quirement has been eliminated by 
constitutional amendment, in others, 
such attempts have failed, while in 
many cases attempts at change are 
still being made. The last session of 
the Illinois General Assembly au- 
thorized the submission of a consti- 
tutional amendment to the voters in 
November, 1926, which, if adopted, 
will give broad powers in making 
tax reform. 

Some decided improvements exist 
in some states where the constitution 
is liberal enough to permit them. In 
New York, for example, evidences of 
secured indebtedness are no longer 
subject to the property tax but pay 
a fee upon registration. Very re- 
cently the state of Kansas has adopt- 
ed a similar plan. New York has 
also ceased to use property taxes for 
state purposes which eliminates the 
_ inequality arising from apportioning 
a state tax among the smaller ju- 
risdictions. The divorcement of the 
assessor from local politics and the 
centralization of authority have also 
been attended by satisfactory results 
where they have been introduced. 

Business and License Taxes.—A 
number of items are included under 
business and license taxes. The most 
important business tax is that upon 
corporations, while the licenses in- 
clude all sorts of payments from the 
fee for automobile registration to 
those legalizing numerous sorts of oc- 
cupations. No accurate generaliza- 
tions can be made as to the method 
of taxing corporations, for exactly the 
same plan is found in no two states. 


OF STATES 


In most cases a fee of varying 
amounts is exacted for granting a 
corporate charter, but the real plan 
of taxation is in addition to this. 

One method for taxing corporations 
which may be found in some form in 
a number of states is a levy upon 
the capital stock or upon the capital 
stock and bonds. In other states net 
earnings are made the basis of levy, 
while in some most reliance is placed 
upon gross earnings. In some an 
expert assessing body is given power 
to make a levy upon the value of 
the corporation as a “going concern” 
and power is given to them to take 
into consideration all the factors 
which will add to the value of the 
concern or which will subtract from 
it. None of these plans gives en- 
tirely satisfactory results or there 
would not be such a diversity of use 
among the states. 

Special Corporation Taxes.—Many 
types of corporations are relieved 
from taxation under the general law 
and are subject to a method of taxa- 
tion applicable only to the particular 
class. One of the first of these 
classes was banks because of the 
necessity of state taxing methods to 
conform to the requirements of the 
federal government in the taxation 
of national banks. The different 
forms of public service corporations 
are usually taxed under laws having 
a specific application to them and in 
general some form of an earnings 
or dividend tax is used. Many of 
these taxes have been justified be- 
cause of their regulatory aspects but 
since the inauguration of regulation 
through the public service commis- 
sions this justification has lost the 
force it may have had. Manufactur- 
ing companies are frequently placed 
in a separate class for purposes of 


taxation, primarily with the idea of 


showing leniency in order to encour- 
age development. Insurance compa- 
nies, also, are not generally taxed 
under the general corporation tax 
law. 

License Taxes.—A great variety 
of license taxes may be found among 
the various states. The purpose is 
either to secure revenue, to provide 
regulation, or both. The use of such 
taxes is much more extensive in the 
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Southern states than elsewhere, al- 
though their use has been increasing 
rapidly in other states in recent 
years. Any Southern state might be 
chosen to illustrate the extensive use 
made of license taxes upon business 
and occupations; the following is but 
a part of the requirements of the 
state of Georgia. 

The annual license in the State of 
Georgia upon an adjustment bureau 
is $50 for each adjuster employed; 
advertising agencies, $50; collecting 
agency, in each county where branch 
is located, $200; teachers’ agency, in 
each county where branch is located, 
$25; auctioneers, $50 to $200, depend- 
ing on kind of goods sold; garages, 
$5 to $50, depending on size of city; 
automobiles operated for hire, $5 to 
$40, depending on size of city; auto- 
mobile truck assembling plant, $300; 
tent maker, $15; billiard tables, each 
$50; barber school, $15; barber shop, 
$5 per chair, with a minimum of: $10; 
agent for barber supplies, $50; 
brokers, $25 to $250, depending on 
nature of business; restaurants, $5 
to $100; cemetery companies, $50. 

A percentage of the cost is levied 
upon contractors and construction 
companies. Licenses are required of 
most retailers varying from $5 to 
$600, depending mostly upon the na- 
ture of the business, although the 
size of the city is sometimes consid- 
ered; the tax upon laundries is from 
$25 to $100, depending on size of 
city; packing houses pay from $25 to 
$300, depending on population; ped- 
dlers, $50 in each county; skating 
rinks, $25 to $100; undertakers, $10 
to $200, depending on population; 
warehouses, $25 to $200. 

In addition to this partial list 
there is a large list of miscellaneous 
license requirements. These include 
a number of forms of amusements. 
The payment by a cireus ranges from 
$100 to $500 a day, -depending upon 
population; for each grand opera con- 
cert in a city of less than 100,000 
population, $1,000; in larger cities, 
32,500. Moving picture theatres pay 
from $250 to $1,250 a month. 

Taxes on Automobiles and Gaso- 
line——One form of license payment 
which developed very rapidly and 
which is now found in every state is 


that upon automobiles. There is, 
however, no semblances of uniformity 
in making the levy or in the amount 
exacted. In the forty-eight states, at 
least seventeen different bases are 
used in determining the license. In | 
the case of passenger cars, the horse- | 
power basis is the one most fre- | 
quently used, while for motor trucks | 
it is rated carrying capacity. Other | 
items used in arriving at the amount | 
of the payment are gross weight of 
vehicle and load, weight of vehicle, 
cost, piston displacement, flat rate 
per vehicle, and total tire width. In 
some states more than one basis is | 
used. In North Dakota, for example, 
the license charge is based upon four 
different factors—cost of the vehicle, 
weight of the unloaded vehicle, its 
horsepower, and its carrying capa- 
city. . 
Such a diversity of computing li- 
eense payments results in very un- 
equal charges in the different states. 
In the case of a medium priced car 
the range is from $5 to $35, while 
for a five-ton truck it is from $5 to 
$300. There is, of course, no justifi- 
cation for such differences, and agi- 
tation has already arisen to secure 
greater uniformity in the charges 
levied by the states upon automo- 
biles. 

A form of tax the use of which has 
grown with phenomenal rapidity has 
been the one upon gasoline. The first 
use of such a tax was in February, 
1919, in the state of Oregon and since 
that time about four-fifths of the 
states have adopted some form of a 
gasoline tax. The rates range from 
4% of 1 cent a gallon to 3 cents a 
gallon. The tapid growth in motor 
transportation with the demand for 
improved roads has been responsible 
for the adoption of the gasoline tax. 
It follows the principle that the 
building and maintenance of high- 
ways confer a special benefit upon 
the motorist for which he should 
make some direct payment. Since, 
in practically every case, the amount 
collected is placed in the highway 
fund, the gasoline tax appears to be 
just and equitable. There is a direct 
relation between the amount of gaso- 
line used and weight of car, mileage, 
and speed, just as there is a direct 
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relation between these factors and 
highway depreciation. 

State Inheritance Taxes.—While 
inheritance taxes represent only about 
8 per cent. of the tax burdens of the 
states, no other tax has been respon- 
sible for more injustice than has this 
form of revenue. From humble be- 
ginnings in Pennsylvania in 1826 the 
inheritance tax has grown until the 
principle is used in forty-five of the 
states. The tax is not found in Flor- 
ida, Alabama, or Nevada. In Florida 
an amendment was recently added 
to the constitution forbidding the 
future use of inheritance taxes, while 
in Nevada the general assembly re- 
pealed the law which provided for 
such a tax. New York, on the other 
hand, added an estate tax to her 
already existing inheritance taxes. 

The chief difficulty appears in the 
variety of choice of bases for levy 
in the different states. Some choose 
citizenship, others residence, physical 
location of property, location of se- 
curities, etc., until it is possible to 
have a levy of five or six different 
taxes upon the same bequest, and 
not at all uncommon to have two 
or three. With the increased rates 
of recent years, this multiple taxa- 
tion has in many cases been intoler- 
able and has been the target for much 
adverse criticism. Neither the sug- 
gestion that the federal government 
alone administer the tax and make 
allocations back to the states, nor 
that the states adopt uniform meth- 
ods of taxation with some considera- 
tion of justice, has made much head- 
way in accomplishing needed reforms, 
and state inheritance taxes still form 
one of the most discriminating and 
unjust parts of the revenue system 
of the states. 

State Income Taxes—The  in- 
creased need for revenue, the failure 
of the property tax, and the success- 
ful use of the income tax by the 
federal government has caused a 
more favorable attitude to the income 
tax by the states. Since Wisconsin 
adopted the income tax in 1911, state 
after state has been added to the 
list until at present some form of 
income tax is found in the additional 
states of Delaware, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 


OF STATES 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homz, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

One of the hindrances to a more 
rapid development of state income 
taxes has been constitutional limita- 
tions. In only about one-fourth of 
the states is an income tax specifi- 
cally sanctioned, while in a large 
number of the remainder an amend- 
ment to the constitution would be 
necessary before it could be adopted. 
This is being considered in some 
states, has been rejected in others, 
while the state of Florida recently 
adopted an amendment forbidding the 
use of income taxes. In a few states 
the constitutional provisions are so 
detailed and restrictive that a seri- 
ous handicap is placed upon the for- 
mulation of a desirable and successful 
income tax. Because of constantly 
changing conditions, a constitution 
should do little more than authorize 
the use of the tax, and leave the 
details to be worked out by the mem- 
bers of the general assembly and the 
administrative officials. 

Problems occur in the administra- 
tion of state income taxes which do 
not occur in the use of the federal 
tax. One occurs in the basis upon 
which to make the levy, because of 
the possibility of causing unwar- 
ranted double taxation. The most 
logical methods of levy are upon in- 
comes of residents of a state, upon in- 
comes arising within the state, or 
upon a combination of these. Double 
taxation would not result in the use 
of either of the first two, yet the 
combination of the two is the plan 
usually adopted. The only reason 
that greater objection has not been 
raised is because a larger number of 
states do not use the tax. 

The use of the expression “state in- 
come tax” is somewhat misleading in 
that it implies a method of securing 
revenue for state purposes. It would 
often be more accurate to say “state 
administered income tax” because in 
some states much of the receipts is 
distributed to counties and cities. In 
Wisconsin, for example, only 10 per 
cent. of the receipts is kept by the 
state, while in New York 50 per cent. 
is retained. 

Appropriation of Income Taxes.— 
Many bases for the distribution of 
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the receipts from the income tax have 
been suggested, and to do this satis- 
factorily, especially when only a 
small part is retained for state pur- 
poses, is one of the real problems of 
state income taxes. The bases most 
used are the amount of revenue re- 
ceived from the local district, the 
assessed valuation of property there- 
in, or for some special purpose such 
as maintenance of education. The dif- 
ficulty with the first is that incomes 
may arise in a district entirely dif- 
ferent from the one from which the 
tax is paid. Individuals, for example, 
whose entire income arises from busi- 
ness conducted in Chicago or New 
York may live and pay income taxes 
in other cities or counties. Strictly 
residential districts, therefore, in an 
allocation on the basis of the amount 
of taxes received, will receive a rela- 
tively large amount. An allocation 
on the basis of the assessed valuation 
of real estate is more satisfactory, 
for real estate is found in most cases 
both at the place of business and at 
the place of residence. An evident 
advantage of this method is the in- 
centive to place an accurate assess- 
ment upon property, because under- 
assessment automatically lessens the 
receipts from the income tax. 
Exemptions.—Im Wisconsin an ex- 


emption of $800 is allowed to a sin- 
gle person and $1,200 to the head of 
a family and $200 is allowed for each 
dependent. The rates are progressive 
from 1 to 6 per cent, the latter rate 
applying to all incomes of more than 
$12,000. In New York the exemp- 
tions are $1,000 and $2,000, with $200 
for each dependent. The rates are 
1 per cent. on the first $10,000; 2 per 
cent. on amounts from $10,000 to 
$50,000; and 3 per cent. on amounts 
above $50,000. In South Carolina the 
rates are one-third those imposed by 
the federal government while the de- 
ductions and exemptions are the same. 

Other Revenues. — States have 
many sources of revenue of minor im- 
portance. Reports of poll taxes are 
found in some twelve states, but other 
than in Massachusetts the returns are 
small. In this state a tax of $5 is 
levied for the purpose of paying a 
soldiers’ bonus. Some receipts come 
also from fines, forfeits, escheats, sub- 
ventions, special assessments, and do- 
nations but the total is not large. 
In some cases the returns from in- 
terest and rents is large, while the 
earnings of some of the departments 
is often not inconsiderable. This ex- 
plains the fact that expenditures of 
some states are often much greater 
than the tax burden. 


EXPENDITURES AND INDEBTEDNESS OF STATES 
By Meriin H. HUNTER 


Distribution of Expenditure of 
States—The expenditures of the 
forty-eight states is not a great deal 
more than $1,000,000,000; and the 
tax burden somewhat reduced by the 


earnings of the different departments | 


is less than this. The relative dis- 
tribution of the total expenditures 
for the more important items may 
be noted from glancing at the graph 
on the following page. 

While this graph portrays the ap- 
proximate distribution of state ex- 
penditures as a whole, some varia- 
tions will occur for individual states. 
In about one-sixth of the states the 
item of expenditure first in impor- 
tance is for the public institutions 
while in one or two states the ex- 
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penditure for highways takes prece- 
dence. 

Comparison of States—Many in- 
teresting variations occur in both the 
total and per capita expenditures of 
individual states and in different 
parts of the United States. In gen- 
eral, the per capita expenditures of 
the Southern states is low for all the 
items in comparison to those of the 
other states. The Mountain and Pa- 
cific states show high per capita ex- 
penditures. 

Some states may show an abnor- 
mally high expenditure for a_par- 
ticular item to which they are giving 
especial interest. This is illustrated 
by the high expenditures in some 
states for highways. 
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GrapH No. 4.—Stats Ovutuays 


Education 


39% 


_ Objects of State Expenditure.—The 
items included under expenditures 
for the general government are those 
for the legislatures, and the numer- 
ous offices under the executive and ju- 
dicial branches. Under protection is 
included the expenditures for police, 
the fire marshal, militia and armo- 
ries, fish and game warden, and the 
regulation of financial institutions, 
insurance companies, public service 
corporations and different forms of 
occupations. Under this is also in- 
cluded the many forms of inspection. 
Expenditures for the development and 
conservation of natural resources are 
for agricultural extension, experiment 
stations, reclamation, forestry, fish 
and game, and geological surveys. 
The principal items under health and 
sanitation are the prevention of com- 
municable diseases, conservation of 
child life, food inspection, and the 
regulation of professional occupa- 
tions. 

The public institutions care for the 
dependents, defectives, and delin- 
quents. Under the first item are 
placed the poor, the children, and 
the blind, deaf, and mute. The in- 
sane and feebleminded are the most 
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important of the defective classes, 
while institutions for delinquents are 
divided into those for adults and 
those for minors. Expenditures for 
highways include such items as roads, 
bridges and waterways, while those 
for education cover the items of 
schools and libraries. 

The total gross indebtedness of the 
forty-eight states is approximately 
$1,500,000,000 or about $13 per cap- 
ita. Most of this is funded debt and 
the securities have been issued on the 
sinking fund basis. A deduction of 
the accumulated sinking fund assets 
would leave a net indebtedness of 
somewhat less than $1,000,000,000. 

Following the agitation for reform 
in the administration of federal fi- 
nances, nearly every state has made 
some change in its budgetary or ad- 
ministrative procedure. This has 
taken the form of centralizing re- 
sponsibility, either in the governor, 
the manager of departments which 
have been created, or in especially 
selected committees from members of 
the general assembly. The result has 
been a marked improvement in the 
administration of the affairs of the 
states. 
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CITY FINANCE 


By Mrruin H. Hunter 
PROFESSOR AT UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Distributive Expenditure—The ex- 
penditures of cities are for much 
the same items as are those of the 
states, but the relative importance is 
somewhat different as a glance at 
the following graph will indicate. 
The total, however, is somewhat 
greater than that for the states, the 
annual expenditures for cities of more 
than 30,000 population being over 
one and a quarter billion dollars. 
The per capita expenditure is of 
course much greater than that of the 
states. The diagram below shows the 
distribution of municipal expendi- 
tures. 

The greatest difference in emphasis 
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Taxation—The reliance which 
cities place upon the taxation of prop- 
erty for revenue is indicated by the 
graph on page 317. 

Many of the evils of the property 
tax already noted exist here, although 
in some instances decided improve- 
ments in assessment have been ac- 


between state and municipal expendi- 
tures is found in protection, health 
and sanitation, and public institu- 
tions. The large expenditures for po- 
lice and fire departments in cities ae- 
counts for the large item for protec- 
tion. ‘The congested city population 
necessitates considerable attention to 
health and sanitation, while the 
states have assumed the responsibil- 
ity, to a large extent, of taking care 
of individuals who must be kept in 
public institutions. It is interesting 
to note that in all items of munici- 
pal expenditure the per capita cost 
increases with an increase in popu- 
lation. 


5.—City Outlays 


Education 
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complished. These have been through 
the appointed assessor on the basis 
of merit and through eliminating the 
personal element to as great an ex- 
tent as possible through the use of 
tax maps. The special assessment ig 
especially adapted to cities and ig 
used to finance street paving, lighting 
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projects, and building sidewalks and 


sewers. 
The principal items under special 


taxes are the amounts received by 


some cities from the allocated in- 


come tax, from the inheritance tax, 


GraPH No. 


Indebtedness and Administration. 
—The total indebtedness of all cities 
having a population of more than 
30,000 is somewhat less than $6,000,- 
000,000, a large part of which is 
funded. Since a large part of this 
is on the sinking-fund basis, assets 
have accumulated so that the net in- 
debtedness is about $2,000,000,000 
less than the figures for gross in- 
debtedness would indicate. 

The growth of municipal indebt- 
edness assumed such alarming pro- 
portions that in many states there 
is a limitation placed upon the 


and business taxes of one kind or 
another. Other sources of revenue 
are poll taxes, licenses, fines, dona- 
tions, rents, interest, and receipts 
for highway privileges of one kind 
or another. 


6.—City Incomn 


Property Taxes 
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borrowing power of municipalities. 

Commissioners and Managers.— 
Many cities have given up the coun- 
cil plan of government and _ have 
adopted the city commission or city 
manager plan. The idea has been to 
centralize responsibility and in many 
cases a marked improvement in the 
administration of the government has 
been the result. The introduction of 
a scientific budget and modern ac- 
counting practices in the munici- 
pality have also made for efficient 
and economical administration in 
many cities. 


NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM 


By Freperick A. CLEVELAND 
Proressor AT Boston UNIVERSITY 


Adoption of Budget.—Our National] 10, 1921, after thirty years of educa- 


Budget was formally adopted June} tional work. 


Before 1890 the word 
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“budget” had no place in the lan- 
guage of the American people. It 
gradually came into use—largely 
through the combined efforts of the 
National Municipal League and the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, as applied to local govern- 
ment; through such outstanding pub- 
lie men as Charles Evans Hughes, 
while Governor of New York, and 
President Roosevelt in discussion of 
State and National administration. 
“The budget idea” was popularized 
in a series of “drives” against “In- 
visible Government”—an opprobrious 
phrase coined by news-writers and 
finally adopted by Mr. Root and 
others associated with Mr. Roose- 
velt in his Cabinet to describe a con- 
dition calling for “institutional 
change” if not for “constitutional re- 
vision.” 

Origin of System.—As a specific 
device and procedure applied to the 
management of national affairs, the 
recently adopted budget system may 
be said to have had its origin in a 
series of descriptive and critical re- 
ports, and in the constructive pro- 
posals of the President’s Commission 
on Economy and Efficiency (1910 to 
1913). June 12, 1912, Mr. Taft sent 
to Congress, with his unqualified ap- 
proval, a voluminous document deal- 
ing with this subject under the title 
“The Need for a National Budget.” 
This contained not alone a statement 
of general conclusions but also drafts 
of forms and recommended procedure. 
In his special message transmitting 
to Congress this report Mr. Taft 
pointed to the specific clauses in the 
Constitution that gave to him the 
right to prepare and submit a budget. 
He recognized, however, that the sub- 
ject in hand was one calling for a 
better working adjustment between 
two coordinate branches of the goy- 
ernment—to one of which was given 
the exercise of executive power, to 
the other of which was given control 
over the purse, with the power to 
hold the executive to account and to 
decide questions of policy. The bud- 
get proposed by him was to be in the 
nature of an account of stewardship 
for audit, and a prospectus of future 
work or a plan of public service to be 
financed. 


President Taft, therefore, urged co- 
operation. He urged a definite work-— 
ing arrangement adapted to carrying — 


out these constitutional purposes, but — 
the practical situation was this: a 
working majority in Congress, after 
the November election (1910), was 
opposed to the President; most of the - 
executive “patronage” had been dis- | 
posed of; and another presidential — 
election was in the offing. Reception 

of Mr. Taft’s significant proposal, 

therefore, was largely a matter of 

party strategy. And, by the opposi- 

tion “board of strategy” in Congress 

Mr. Taft’s budget recommendations | 
were ignored. 

Mr. Taft, however, did not accept 
this ominous silence in Congress as 
meaning defeat. Success, as he saw 
it, lay in an appeal to the public. 
His next move, therefore, was to 
make use of his independent consti- 
tutional powers. After waiting about 
two weeks, an executive order was is- 
sued to the heads of departments and 
offices, requiring them to send to him 
the information called for in the re- 
port according to forms prescribed; 
heads of bureaus and offices were in-— 
structed by the President to do this 
at the same time that they prepared 
their estimates as required by law. 
His “budget” data was to be sent to 
the White House; the Congressional 
“estimates” were to be sent to the 
Treasury on the old forms. 

Conflict Between President and 
Congress.—This action by Mr. Taft 
was taken as a challenge. Congress 
was still sitting and continued to sit 
that year throughout the summer. 
The Sundry Civil appropriation bill 
had not yet been passed. This gave to 
the opposition majority in Congress 
their opportunity. They responded 
by inserting in the bill that carried 
the appropriations for the services at 
Washington a “rider’—the object of 
which was to make it unlawful for 
the heads of a department, bureau or 
office to comply with the President’s 
demand. 

An issue of authority was thus 
squarely raised; and it was just as 
squarely met. At the cross-road be- 
tween the two opposing forces as or- 
ganized under the Constitution was 
the Secretary of the Treasury. By 
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Congress, he, as their ministerial 
agent was charged with the perform- 
ance of specific duties. And he was 
an official subordinate of the Presi- 
dent. The Secretary asked the Presi- 
dent for instructions. What was he 
to do about this seeming conflict? 
President Taft’s reply was prompt 
and vigorous. He said that he saw 
no reason for doubt or hesitation. In 
a letter, Secretary McVeagh was told 
that the “rider” should be ignored— 
that it was obiter dictum—that both 
Congress and the President were act- 
ing within their constitutional right 
in asking for information. The let- 
ter concluded with the following posi- 
tive instruction to the Secretary of 
the Treasury: “Print and send with- 
out delay to Congress all forms of 
estimates required by it of officers; 
also... have sent to me the infor- 
mation asked for. ... This will be 
made the basis for review, revision 
and summary statement in the form 
of a budget with supporting docu- 
ments which may be sent to Congress 
by special message as the proposal of 
the administration.” And a copy of 
the letter was sent to each member of 
the Cabinet. 

Executive Budget.—Delays were 
brought about, however, so that the 
President’s budget was not ready 
when Congress convened as had been 
planned. Congressional Committees 
met early—before the December ses- 
sion. These committees made large 
demands on the bureau forces, and 
in November the election went 
against the President. Thus, with 
the prestige of the committees in- 
creased, it was made difficult for the 
executive staff in charge to get in all 
the returns. An executive budget 
was completed, however, in January. 
The summary statements and the 
President’s budget message were made 
the subject of Cabinet conference and 
revision—were printed and sent to 
Congress. The only action of the 
House was to bury them in a commit- 
tee. The Senate took no action except 
to order the budget and message 
printed and to order the cost of print- 
ing charged against the President’s 
appropriation. But this action served 
a very useful purpose—it got the 
matter before the public. 


The Budget Law.—Wilson came 
into office. The War followed with 
its absorbing confusion. But the ap- 
peal made to the common sense of 
the people by the Report on the need 
for a budget, and the publicity given 
to the stand taken by the Presi- 
dent in reports and messages during 
the preceding three years, to the op- 
position of Congress and finally to the 
budget were so effective that within 
four years forty-six of the states 
passed legislation adopting a budget 
procedure; and in 1919 the two lead- 
ing national parties were both 
pledged to a National Budget Law. 
In 1920, Mr. Harding was elected 
with a Republican majority in both 
Houses: and June 10, 1921, the law 
as it now stands in the statute book 
was passed. 

As has been said: While Mr. Taft 
asserted his right to prepare and sub- 
mit a budget, he recognized that the 
procedure must necessarily be a mat- 
ter of agreement. He therefore rec- 
ommended (1) that appropriate leg- 
islation be passed, (2) that a budget 
bureau be created, (3) that the sev- 
eral committees of Congress dealing 
with appropriations be consolidated. 
By the enactment of the budget law 
of June 10, 1921, the first two of 
these steps were taken; and changes 
in the rules of Congress followed, con- 
solidating the committees. The law 
also provided for getting over from 
the old to new forms and procedure. 
The first year (1921) two sets of fig- 
ures were to be prepared: one set 
was to be made up, as before, of esti- 
mates received from the several bu- 
reaus and offices without revision; a 
second set was to be prepared “‘in 
such form and amount and accord- 
ing to such system of classification 
and itemization as is, in his (the 
President’s) opinion, most appropri- 
ate.” This second or “alternative” 
form was then adopted by Congress 
as the form to be followed in years 
to come. 

Bureau of the Budget.—Not alone 
was the form of the budget one of 
“executive” determination; but by 
statute the President was given the 
staff organization needed for success- 
ful operation. This statute set up a 
“Bureau of the Budget’; and it pro- 
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vided that it should operate “under 
such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe’—-its duty 
being to “prepare for him (the Presi- 
dent) the Budget, make sup- 
plementary and deficiency estimates, 
and have authority to assem- 
ble, correlate, revise, reduce or in- 
crease the estimates of the several de- 
partments and establishments.” 

As a matter of organization the 
budget law established three staff 
divisions, viz: (1) a division of esti- 
mates, (2) a division of investiga- 
tions, (3) a division of law. In aid 
of the first, the old Bureau of Book- 
keeping and Warrants was trans- 
ferred from the treasury and _ pro- 
vision was made for the detail of de- 
partmental representatives; in aid of 
the second, the bureau was given 
power “when directed by the Presi- 
dent,’ to make a detailed study of 
the departments and establishments 
for the purpose of enabling the Presi- 
dent to determine what changes 
should be made in: (1) the existing 
organization, activities, and methods 
of business of such departments or 
establishments, (2) the appropria- 
tions therefor, (3) the assignment of 
particular activities in services, (4) 
the regrouping of services. To deal 
with the subject of regrouping serv- 
ices, however, Congress was not con- 
tent to leave this to the President. 
The same Congress appointed a joint 
committee on reorganization in which 
the executive was to have representa- 
tion—the net result of which was 
that by party agreement, leadership 
was taken over by the President. And 
it is also to be observed that the 
United States Bureau of Efficiency 
(the successor to the Taft Economy 
and Efficiency Commission) was left 
intact as a collateral investigating 
and reporting staff agency and this 
has been availed of both by the Presi- 
dent and Congress, 

Along with this statutory provision 
for reorganization and budget-making 
went the appointing power of the 
President. This was important; for, 
in setting up the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, President Harding (without dic- 
tation or objection from the Senate), 
appointed as director a man of na- 
tional reputation for honesty of pur- 
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pose and independence; a man of ex- 
traordinary executive vigor and of 
wide business experience—General 
Charles G. Dawes. 

Only a person of extraordinary 
ability, who had the full backing of 
the President and the confidence of 
the country, could have brought 
about the changes that followed with- 
in the next twelve months. What 
happened was that General Dawes, 
with his personal vigor, brought to 
the administration the force needed 
to impair, if not to break down, the 
inter-bureau and inter-departmental 
barriers which had come to stand in 
the way of codperation between re- 
lated services. 

President’s Control Strengthened. 
—The power of the President in the 
exercise of control of the various bu- 
reaus, offices and departments under 
his jurisdiction was strengthened. It 
was done in ways that were not con- 
templated in the budget act: (1) by 
organizing what is known as “The 
United States Business Organization” 
—a semi-annual meeting of the sev- 
eral hundred heads of bureaus,’ of- 
fices and divisions in Washington, 
these being extended also into district 
meetings in the large cities; and (2) 
by setting up in the Bureau of the 
Budget a staff agency that has come 
to be known as “the Codrdinators.” 
In Congress a similar reorganization 
took place. The many committees in 
each house having appropriations were 
consolidated by simply changing the 
rules. These changes operated to 
make more effective the powers of 
“the leader” and the “steering com- 
mittee.” The several “little legisla- 
tions” were brought more directly 
under party control as this was de- 
veloped through the “caucus.” 

Great questions of “policy” usually 
have to do with spending money or 
raising money, or both. Now the 
leader and his advisor, “the steering 
committee’ may make effective the 
determinations of what we may well 
call our “legislative cabinet,” by 
dealing through the chairman of the 
committee on “Appropriations” and 
the committee on “Ways and Means.” 
Thus party policy as it may be af- 
fected both by legislation and ad- 
ministration has more completely 
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passed out of the President’s “Cabi- 
net’; while the President and his 
Cabinet have been given more com- 
plete control over the routine of busi- 
ness that has already been estab- 
lished. 

Leadership which has to do with 
matters of change or adjustment may 
be said to have more completely 
passed over to the “legislative cabi- 


net,” to the legislative “leader” who 
may be said to act with the advice 
and consent of the President—pro- 
vided the President belongs to the 
same party. But because of the pres- 
tige of the President, he may always 
be used as a spokesman (and usually 
is) unless the leadership in Congress 
may have swung over to the other 
side. 


DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Francis H. Sisson 
VICE-PRESIDENT, GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


The United States came out of the 
World War with a public debt which 
at its peak on August 31, 1919, stood 
at $25,700,000,000. This represented 
an increase in indebtedness after our 
entry into the war of $24,418,000,000, 
an increase greater than the total 
expenditures of the United States 
Government from its foundation in 
1791 through the year 1913—a 
period which included the extraordi- 
nary expenditures occasioned by the 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, the 
very expensive Civil War, the Span- 
ish-American War, and the numerous 
Indian campaigns. 

Reduction of Debt—The United 
States, however, has been more for- 
tunate than the Allied governments, 
which, in addition to huge internal 
debts, have emerged with tremen- 
dously increased external obligations. 
Furthermore, whereas the public 
debts of many of the Allied countries 
have been mounting since the armis- 
tice, this country has lost no time in 
reducing the amount of public indebt- 
edness. By June 30, 1924, the public 
debt had been reduced to $21,251,- 
000,000, a reduction of about $4,500,- 
000,000. Approximately the same 
rate of reduction was maintained 
during the fiscal year 1924-25. On 
June 30, 1925, the gross public debt 
stood at $20,516,000,000, a reduction 
of about $5,000,000,000 within a 
period of six years. 

More than 20 per cent. of this re- 
duction has come from a decrease in 
the general fund balance. This does 
not represent a reduction in the net 
debt of the Government. The fact 


that the Treasury has been able to 
reduce its cash in bank by over 
$1,000,000,000 indicates, however, 
much greater economy of operation. 
About 33 per cent. of the reduction 
came from surplus, 28 per cent. from 
the sinking fund, and the balance 
from miscellaneous sources including 
foreign repayments. 

In so far as debt retirement was 
effected by application of the sink- 
ing fund, and the principal of for- 
eign repayments, the Treasury merely 
acted in accordance with the pro- 
visions contained in the Victory Lib- 
erty Loan Act of March 3, 1919, 
which created a sinking fund amount- 
ing to 2% per cent. of the Liberty 
Bonds and Victory Notes outstanding 
on July 1, 1920, less an amount equal 
to the par amount of any obligations 
of foreign governments held by the 
United States. The practical effect of 
this sinking fund was to provide for 
the retirement within about 25 years 
of approximately one-half of the debt 
incurred by our own expenditures. 
The balance of the debt represented 
by the amounts lent to the Allies was 
to be taken care of by the repayments 
made by foreign borrowers. The 
Treasury is required to apply repay- 
ments of principal for this purpose 
but may use its discretion in regard 
to interest payments. 

The application of the surplus to 
about 33 per cent. for debt retire- 
ment in the last six years represents 
the vast bulk of the reduction be- 
yond the requirements of the law, and 
incidentally beyond the requirement 
of the twenty-five year program for 
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debt retirement. It is true that more 
than a billion dollars of the surplus 
applied to debt reduction ‘came wot 
from a surplus of current revenues 
above current requirements, but from 
the liquidation of capital assets. This 
source of revenue, a heritage of the 
war, is now practically exhausted. 
Secretary Mellon, however, estimates 
that the surplus for the current fiscal 
year will still come close to $290,000,- 
000. He estimates that for the fiscal 
year ending June, 1927, with revenue 
based upon the present tax program, 
the surplus would amount to between 
$250,000,000 and $300,000,000. He 
proposes to exhaust this surplus by 
means of tax reduction, particularly 
a reduction in the surtax of the in- 
come tax and the immediate reduc- 
tion and ultimate abandonment of 
the estate taxes. 

It has been proposed that our Gov- 
ernment should not attempt to retire 
the national debt entirely at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers of the present 
generation but that retirement should 
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be spread out over a period of 62 
years, a figure undoubtedly sug- 
gested by the policy of our Debt 
Funding Commission in regard to 
the Allies’ debts. In order to do this 
it would be necessary to change the 
debt-repayment provisions embodied 
in the Act of Congress, a thing 
which Congress has the legal author- 
ity to do. According to Mr. Mellon, 
however, “the government bond 
holder” has what amounts to “a con- 
tract morally binding on the United 
States, since to violate it would be 
partial repudiation, that the sinking 
fund will be continued in accordance 
with its terms, and that repayment 
of foreign loans will go to decrease 
the debt which was incurred in their 
creation.” The traditional policy of 
the United States as well as the 
dictates of fiscal and economic ex- 
pediency seems to indicate that the 
policy of retiring the national debt 
within a generation of the period in 
which it was contracted is a sound 
policy. 


DEBTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


By Francois H. Sisson 
VICE-PRESIDENT, GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


From the time of our entry into 
the War until the armistice, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ad- 
vanced to the Allied governments the 
sum of $7,078,000,000. Additional 
loans made after the armistice for 
relief and reconstruction purposes 
brought the total up to $9,466,000,- 
000. The foreign debt, with interest 
accrued and unpaid, amounted to 
$12,018,000,000 on November 15, 
1924. At the present time the aggre- 
gate of foreign indebtedness is about 
$12,085,000,000. Great progress has 
been made, however, in putting these 
debts upon a more stable basis. It 
may be helpful to review briefly 
events in relation to debt settlement. 

Incurment of the Debts—In his 
report for 1919, the Secretary of the 
Treasury stated that all interest 
which had become due on the obliga- 
tions of foreign governments held by 
the United States had with relatively 
unimportant exceptions been paid. To 


a large extent, however, these inter- 
est payments had been made from 
the proceeds of loans made by the 
United States. The loans had been 
made under exceptional  circum- 
stances. The burdens of demobiliza- 
tion and reconstruction and the de- 
rangement of the exchanges called for 
exceptional policy on the part of the 
creditor country. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, therefore, announced 
that the cash payments of interest 
due during the next two or three 
years were to be deferred. They have 
been deferred ever since. At this 
time also the Treasury informed the 
treasuries of the European govern- 
ments to which it had made advances 
that it was prepared, in case they so 
desired, to discuss with them the ex- 
change of their demand notes held 
by the United States for their long- 
term obligations. Negotiations in re- 
gard to the funding of the debts were 
begun in Washington and continued 
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in Europe during the fall of 1919 
and spring of 1920 by Albert Rath- 
bone, then Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. Nothing came of these ne- 
gotiations. It developed furthermore 
that decisive action by the United 


States Treasury was not feasible 
without further Congressional au- 
thority. 


Action of Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion.—tThe first concrete step toward 
putting the debts upon a settled 
status was the appointment of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion on April 11, 1922, in conformity 
with the Act of February 9 of the 
same year. At its first meeting, held 
on April 18, 1922, the Debt Commis- 
sion passed a resolution stating “that 
the Secretary of State be requested 
to inform each of the governments 
whose obligations, arising out of the 
World War are held by the United 
States” that the commission desired 
to receive proposals toward the 
settlement or refunding of these ob- 
ligations. In response to this invita- 
tion of our Government the govern- 
ments of the Allied countries, with 
the exception of Russia, designated 
representatives to negotiate with our 
commission. 

By November 15, 1924, Great Brit- 
ain, Finland, and Hungary had 
funded their demand obligations to 
this country. Formal debt-funding 
agreements were reached with Lithu- 
ania on September 22, and with 
Poland on November 14, 1924. These 
settlements have since been finally 
approved. In the case of Lithuania 
the bonds have not yet been ex- 
changed. The funded debt of these 
five countries amounts to more than 
39 per cent. of the total foreign in- 
debtedness. That of Great Britain 
alone accounts for 37 per cent. The 
last year has seen the funding of 
the Belgian and the Czechoslovakian 
debt, bringing the total of funded in- 
debtedness in excess of 42 per cent. 
of the total foreign indebtedness. 

The settlement with Belgium rep- 
resents a major achievement, the Bel- 
gian debt being by far the largest 
after that of Great Britain, France, 
and Italy. The Czechoslovakian debt 
may be considered one of the minor 
obligations. The readiness, however, 


of the smaller countries to fund their 
debt improves considerably the morale 
of the situation and bodes well for 
the future. The vast bulk of the 
funded indebtedness is represented by 
Great Britain’s debt of $4,554,000,- 
000. The total obligations of for- 
elgn governments to the United 
States at the present time amount 
to about $12,085,000,000, of which 
$5,181,000,000 has been funded and 
$6,904,000,000 remains unfunded, as 
compared with the $4,794,000,000 
funded and $7,269,000,000 unfunded 
on November 15, 1924. 

Adjustment with Great Britain — 
The settlement arrived at with Great 
Britain, for all practical purposes as 
early as February 3, 1923, was of 
great significance aside from the mag- 
nitude of the debt involved. The 
precedent set by the largest debtor, 
with the political and financial pres- 
tige that is possessed by Great Brit- 
ain, effectively put a stop to talk 
of cancellation and what may be 
termed abbreviation of the debt, 
which had already been somewhat 
allayed by the Congressional mandate 
to fund the debt implied in the Act 
creating the Debt Funding Commis- 
sion. This settlement established the 
policy of the United States dealing 
separately with the several debtor 
governments rather than being in- 
volved in a general debt conference 
with the European nations. One of 
the implied objectives of such a con- 
ference on the part of the debtor 
countries was undoubtedly an “all 
around” settlement which would have 
left the United States collecting its 
debt via the dubious road of Ger- 
man reparations. It was definitely 
established that German reparations 
and the Allies’ debts to the United 
States were things apart. The ac- 
ceptance of this point of view fur- 
thermore took the reparations prob- 
lem out of the nebulous realm of 
international politico-financial specu- 
lation and made possible the con- 
structive attitude which resulted in 
the Dawes plan. 

Conditions of Settlement.—It was 
in the settlement of the British debt 
that the specific principles and terms 
were elaborated which have been ad- 
hered to, by and large, in the subse- 
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quent negotiations. All the settle- 
ments, with the exception of the Bel- 
gian agreement, involve the funding 
of the principal of the debt plus 
interest accrued and unpaid at date 
of settlement computed at 44 per 
cent. A cardinal principle of the 
funding arrangements is the debtor’s 
ability to pay. In accordance with 
this criterion the liquidation of the 
funded debts is extended over a 
period of 62 years, the amortization 
payments being very small to begin 
with and increasing very gradually. 
In the case of Great Britain the 
annual installments on account of 
liquidation range from $23,000,000 in 
1923 and 1924 to $175,000,000 an- 
nually for the last two installments 
in 1983 and 1984. The interest on 
the funded indebtedness outstanding 
is computed at 3 per cent. for the 
first 10 years and at 3% per cent. 
for the remaining 52 years. The 
large majority of the demand obliga- 
tions prior to funding bore an in- 
terest rate of 5 per cent. The vast 
bulk of the war obligations of the 
United States bear an interest rate 
of 414 per cent. 

Adjustment with Belgium.—The 
agreement reached with Belgium on 
August 18, 1925, differs from the 
others in that the interest on the 
principal of $171,000,000 borrowed 
pricr to the armistice was cancelled. 
Moreover, this sum does not bear any 
interest during the period of liquida- 
tion of the debt. The principal sum 
of $171,000,000 only is to be repaid 
in 62 years. 

The $175,000,000 borrowed since the 
armistice was funded in general on 
the same basis as in the other settle- 
ments. Interest accrued and un- 
paid, computed at 414 per cent., 
brought this sum up to $246,000,000. 
Because of the economic situation pre- 
vailing in Belgium, the fact that 
trade balances are against her and 
her exchange situation is unfavorable, 
it was provided that she should make 
arbitrary payments over a period of 
10 years on the interest and that 
the 344 per cent. charge would not 
apply until the expiration of this 
period. The total annual payments 
to be made range from $3,840,000 for 
the first year to $12,861,500 in 1986. 
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Adjustment with Czechoslovakia.— 
The significant aspect of this settle- 
ment is, of course, the remission of 
interest on the  pre-armistice 
strictly war loans. Although Bel- 
gium’s difficult fiscal and economic 
position undoubtedly had a great deal 
to do with this 
seems to have been a special reason 
for this exception, which, the Admin- 
istration states, should by no means 
be accepted as a precedent in connec- 
tion with the other debts. It was 
agreed at the Peace Conference that 
in view of Germany’s violation of Bel- 
gian neutrality, the German Govern- 
ment be substituted as a debtor in 
respect to the pre-armistice debts. 
President Wilson made a _recom- 
mendation to Congress in February, 
1921, that a settlement with Bel- 
gium be effected on this basis. Con- 
eress took no action. Nevertheless, 
the members of the Debt Commission 
believed that a moral obligation 
rested upon this country to abide by 
President Wilson’s promise. 

Arrangements for funding the 
Czechoslovakian debt to the United 
States were concluded on October 9, 
1925. The settlement is on a basis 
of $115,000,000 to be liquidated over 
a period of 62 years. The Czecho- 
slovakian Republic was not formed 
until after the war, and thus all of 
the advances made by this country 
come under the classification of post- 
armistice commercial and reconstruc- 
tion loans. The interest rate to be 
paid, therefore, did not involve the 
matter of possible precedent due to 
the concession of interest in the Bel- 
gian settlement. The main point 
under consideration was a disagree- 
ment as to the actual amount owed 
to this country. The Treasury books 
placed the total as of May 15 at 
$117,679,000, of which $91,979,000 
was the principal amount and $25,- 
799,000 accrued interest. There have 
been frequent exchanges on the sub- 
ject of the principal of the debt be- 
tween officials of the two nations ever 
since 1922. The Czechoslovakians 
have recognized right along the 
$80,000,000 reconstruction loan. The 
accuracy of the $11,000,000 item 
arising from expenses incurred by 
the United States in the transporta- 
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tion of Czechoslovak troops from 
Siberia to their country in 1919 and 
1920 has been questioned. In the 
final settlement on the basis of $15,- 
000,000, this sum was pared down 
by a little more than $2,500,000. 

Negotiations with France.—The 
principal of the French debt plus 
interest at 5 per cent., accrued and 
unpaid, makes the total obligations 
in excess of $4,210,000,000, as com- 
pared with the British debt, which 
was funded at $4,600,000,000, and at 
present amounts to $4,554,000,000. 
The French debt is by far the largest 
of the unsettled debts, constituting 
more than 61 per cent. of the un- 
funded obligations. -For this reason 
the recent negotiations with France 
are perhaps of greater importance 
than the settlements achieved during 
the last year, or, in fact, since the 
’ funding of the British debt. 

The negotiations carried on in this 
country during the last week in Sep- 
tember, 1925, between our Debt Fund- 
. ing Commission and the French com- 
mission, headed by M. Caillaux, did 
not arrive at an agreement in re- 
gard to the permanent settlement of 
the debt. M. Caillaux carried back 
with him to France the American 
proposal for what may be termed 
a five-year partial moratorium, under 
the terms of which France would be 
called upon to pay $40,000,000, rep- 
resenting a rate of 1 per cent. on 
her debt, annually, for the next five 
years, these payments to be regarded 
as the only interest due during this 
period. This tentative arrangement 
has since been rejected but the ne- 
gotiations have not been broken off 
and a resumption of the debt discus- 
sion is expected in the near future. 

Interest and Principal—The recent 
negotiations will undoubtedly serve 
as the background, if not the founda- 
tion, for future discussion. Such dis- 
cussion will best be understood in 
- terms of the points of view, principles 
and emphasis on the facts brought 
out in the recent conference. The 
first French offer was to pay $25,000,- 
000 annually for the first five years, 
$30,000,000 annually for the follow- 
ing ten, and $90,000,000 annually for 
forty-two years, these payments to 
extinguish the debt. The American 


Debt Funding Commission, in ac- 
cordance with the principles em- 
phatically enunciated in the previous 
debt settlements, made a sharp dis- 
tinction between principal and in- 
terest and based its proposal on the 
requirement that the principal was 
to be repaid in full. The American 
point of view is that this attitude is 
absolutely necessary in order to main- 
tain the sanctity of international eco- 
nomic obligations. The Americans 
agreed, however, to cancel $200,000,- 
000 of past interest so as to bring the 
total debt down to $4,025,000,000. 

Proposals and Counter Proposals. 
—An attempt was made to formulate 
the repayment of the principal and 
the payment of interest in accord- 
ance with France’s ability to pay. 
Our Commission proposed that the 
French should begin by paying $20,- 
000,000 a year on account of principal 
and increase the sum gradually. As 
to interest, the American proposal 
was that the French should pay one- 
half of 1 per cent. the first year and 
increase this rate one-fourth of 1 
per cent. each year until the thir- 
teenth year. By that time the rate 
would be brought up to 314 per cent., 
which was to be the rate for the re- 
maining years. It will be noted that 
while not embodying as great conces- 
sions as the Belgian debt settlement 
this proposal was much more lenient 
than the settlement with Great 
Britain. 

The French commission then ad- 
vanced a second proposal, under the 
terms of which France was to pay 
$40,000,000 annually for the first five 
years, $60,000,000 for the following 
seven years, and $100,000,000 for the 
next 56 years, thus spreading the pay- 
ments out over 68 years. 

Secretary Mellon presented a lucid 
statement which pointed out why the 
second French proposal was inade- 
quate. The present value of the an- 
nuities contained in the French pro- 
posal, capitalized on the basis of 444 
per cent., is only $1,750,000,000 as 
against an adjusted debt of $4,025,- 
000,000. By way of comparing the 
French proposal with the tentative 
Caillaux-Churchill agreement on the 
Franco-British debt which was pre- 
sumably satisfactory to France, Sec- 
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retary Mellon also pointed out that 
when the French debt to the United 
States was separated into its cate- 
gories a settlement with the United 
States on the same basis would call 
for much larger payments than the 
French were offering: namely, $161,- 
000,000 for the first twenty years and 
$61,000,000 annually thereafter until 
final payment. 

Relations of Reparations.—Aside 
from the disparity in terms of figures, 
there was another fundamental issue 
which militated against an agreement 
satisfactory to both parties. The 
ghost of reparation, which it was be- 
lieved had been finally laid as far 
as Allied debts were concerned, again 
appeared on the scene. The French 
commission at first desired the French 
payments to the United States to be 
contingent on reparation payments. 
Caillaux finally agreed to omit spe- 
cific mention of German reparations 
but insisted upon a “safe-guarding” 
clause which would provide for just 
such a contingency. The position of 
our Debt Commission was that a 
settlement containing such a clause 
would not be a definite settlement 
but a contingent one. They pointed 
out that in case for some reason it 
should become unfeasible for France 
to continue making payments, repre- 
sentation could be made to that effect 
at the time, and that no “safe-guard- 
ing” clause was necessary. 

In view of the difficult financial sit- 
uation in which the French Govern- 
ment is involved it may be that our 
Government will find it necessary to 
make still greater concessions on the 
score of interest. The categories of 
pre-armistice and post-armistice loans 
may even be invoked to this end. The 
manner of repayment of principal 
may be adapted still more to the re- 
quirements of the situation. It is 
doubtful, however, whether this coun- 
try will accede to the curtailment of 
the principal of the debt or to a 
“safe-guarding” clause which either 
specifically or by implication makes 
debt payment contingent upon repara- 
tion payments by Germany. 

Capacity to Pay.—Regardless of 
the official attitude of the United 
States on the subject of divorcing the 
reparations from the Allies’ debts, 
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it must be recognized that the fy 
filment of the Dawes plan touch 
upon a cardinal principal of our ov 
policy, the Allies’ capacity to pa 
Practically considered, the Germ 
reparations are the keystone of tl 
arch of international indebtednes 
The nominal value of the Germa 
reparation debt capitalized on ti 
basis of the British debt settlemey 
is estimated by the National Indu 
trial Conference Board at about $14 
500,000,000. France, Italy and Be 
gium are designated as the recipien 
of 92 per cent. of the reparation pa} 
ments. It is also well to rememb¢ 
that aside from the matter of G 
man reparations, the Allies’ debts 
us are part of the general proble 
of inter-Allied indebtedness, which 
the aggregate amounts to more thé 
$23,000,000,000. As a matter of pra’ 
tical policy, however, it seems th 
our Government must, for the ti 
being, proceed on the assumption th 
the Dawes plan will yield reparati 
payments as per schedule and th 
the inter-governmental debts in so f 
as they do not directly involve t 
country are no concern of our 
There is, moreover, implicit faith 
our Government’s conception of capa} 
ity to pay on the assumption that tH 
European countries will impro 
their fiscal and economic position 
with sufficient rapidity to enable the} 
to meet the gradually increasing a1 


nual payment stipulated in the fun 
ing agreements. 

Relation of Private Loans.——As fa 
as the European countries are co} 
cerned their immediate need is fd 
capital. This country has become tli 
only source for large amounts ¢ 
capital in the world. For all pra| 
tical purposes debt funding has b 
come a prerequisite to the negotiz 
tion of a large loan in this country] 
It is very probable that most of ti 
debtor countries whose obligatior 
still remain unfunded will find 
desirable to forego possible advax 
tages in the uncertain future in orde¢ 
to meet the demands of immediat 
fiscal and economic necessity. | 

Relation to International Trade— 
The European investments at preser 
held by the people of this countr 
plus the obligations of European: gov 
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THE ALLIES’ DEBTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


ernments held by our Government 
total in excess of $20,000,000,000. If 
the debts remaining unfunded should 
be funded on the basis of the British 
settlement, an annual interest pay- 
ment of approximately $1,000,000,- 
000 by Europe to this country would 
result. This would be curtailed some- 
what by foreign holdings of American 
securities but we should still Le in 
the anomolous position of a great 
creditor country with a large balance 
of trade in our favor. Since debts 
and interest on debts can ultimately 
be paid only in goods and services 
it is claimed that if we persist in 
collecting our debts the export bal- 
ance must go, either through a de- 
crease of exports or an increase of 
imports, or both. Although, let us 
say, $500,000,000 amounts to only 
about 9 per cent. of our total mer- 
chandise exports and about 5 per 
cent. of our total foreign trade, it is 
the shifting of our trade as between 
the commodities that compose our im- 
ports and exports that would create 
the immediate difficulties and con- 
flicts. The fact that the relative 
change in the trade situation is bound 
to be a matter of slow readjustment 
mitigates the economic aspect of the 
matter considerably. In the mean- 
time, we may for a number of years 
continue to maintain an excess of ex- 
ports and still receive interest and 
debt payments by continued invest- 
ment in European securities. What 
we lose as producers we may thus 
gain as investors. The national in- 
come need not dwindle. The readjust- 
ment ultimately is between the eco- 
nomic groups in the debtor and 
creditor countries. 

Relation to Currencies and Ex- 
change.—The problem of the actual 
making of debt payments is consid- 
ered by many a far more immediate 
and graver obstacle than the problem 
of their economic incidence. It so 
happens that the currencies of 
France, Italy and Belgium are still 
in an unstable condition. The bud- 
getary situation, in France particu- 
arly, at the close of 1925 is such 
as to threaten inflation. There are 
those who are afraid of the vicious 
circle of debt payment, demand for 
dollar exchange, depreciation of the 


currency, aggravation of budgetary 
difficulties, inflation to cover bud- 
getary deficits, still greater deprecia- 
tion of the currency and so on: the 
succession of episodes has been dra- 
matically displayed in Germany. The 
gravity of the transfer problem, par- 
ticularly where large amounts are in- 
volved and the government has to 
bid for dollar exchange against in- 
dustry which is suffering an adverse 
balance of trade is not to be denied. 
The master stroke of the Dawes plan 
was the provision for taking care 
of the matter of transfers. The 
reparations are considered paid when 
they are deposited in the Central 
Bank of Germany. It is then up tc 
the transfer agent to see that the 
payments are effected so as to cause 
a minimum of disturbance to the ex- 
changes. The amounts involved in 
the respective debt payments are not 
so large as in the case of German 


reparations. With the funding of 
debts will also come an increased 
investment in European securities. 


These will serve to create dollar ex- 
change for the debtor countries. In 
so far, however, as the debt payments 
and the sale of securities by the 
debtor countries may not sufficiently 
coincide it may be found advisable 
to institute some sort of transfer 
agency or to regulate the exchanges 
in some other way. 

U. S. Public Debt and Payments 
on Allies’ Debt.—As a result largely 
of war indebtedness the Federal per 
capita debt in this country increased 
from $11.96 in 1916 to $28.57 in 1913, 
$115.65 in 1918, and $240.09 in 1919. 
It has since been steadily decreasing, 
and stood at $188.59 in 1924. Almost 
one-half of the public debt had _ its 
origin in money lent to the Allies. 
About 57 per cent. of the present na- 
tional debt is represented by the 
obligations of the Allied governments. 

The Federal per capita tax in this 
country rose from $6.92 in 1913 to 
$48.27 in 1919. As a result of our 
Government’s return to a peace-time 
basis of expenditure, the per capita 
tax has been declining steadily and 
was reduced to $29.12 for 1923. The 
per capita tax is, however, still more 
than three-fold that of the pre-war 
period. 
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A very large share of the tax bur- 
den has been due to expenditures in 
connection with the public debt. The 
debt service accounted for 29 per cent. 
of the total ordinary expenditure in 
1921, 39 per cent. in 1922, 40 per 
cent. in 1923 and 41 per cent. in 1924. 
The bulk of this expenditure has been 
for interest on the public debt, which 
will not be directly affected by Mr. 
Mellon’s program of slower debt re- 
tirement. Indirectly, this slower re- 
tirement will make for a slower re- 
duction in the annual interest charges 
on the public debt. 

The payments we may receive from 
the Allied countries are obviously in- 
timately connected with the rate of 
tax reduction in the future. The 
total funded foreign debt afforded a 
revenue equal to 5 per cent. of the 
total Federal tax bill in the fiscal 
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Federal income tax, they would hav’ 
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immediate tax reduction and in 
smaller part to a retirement of th 
public debt, thus permitting a gradu 
tax reduction later. Although th; 
relief to the American taxpayer woul 
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THE UNITED STATES BUDGET FOR 1925-26 


PREPARED BY DIRECTOR-GENERAL Hereert M. Lorp 


for the fiscal -year 1925-26, and submitted to Congress by President Coolidge 
December 7, 1925- 
AND 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
oot ES Se a a eee Berea eee Se 
e 
Estimated, Estimated Actual, Estimated, Actual, 
1927 1926 1925 1925 1924 
Total receipts . ./$3,824,530,203|/$3,880,716,942|/$3,780,148,684|$3,601,968,297/$4,012,044,701 
Total expendi- 
ipitge: DAE aee 3,494,222,308] 3,618,675,186] 3,529,643,446] 3,534,083,808| 3,506,677,715 
Surplus ....]$ 330,307,894|$ 262,041,756/$ 250,505,238/$  67,884,489|$ 505,366,986 
Se ee ee eee 
Note—The figures are exclusive of postal revenues and postal expenditures paid from 
postal revenues and the expenditures include reduction of the public debt required to be 
made from ordinary receipts. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1926-27 COMPARED WITH 1925-26 


Estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, compared with 
appropriations for fiscal year 1925-26, are as follows, cents omitted: 


Estimates of | A ppropria- Appropria- 
Appropria- | tions, 1926 | tions, 1925 
tions, 1927 
mezislative. establishment ...6.5..6 nse ceecews $ 16,498,381/$ 14,915,001)$ 14,279,816 
PE CCTEUEY C8 OUICE ar. « ct clane ip arevcie, ora el sieieeie s HEA eee 441,960 489,960 441,367 
Independent offices: Civil Service Commission. . 1,001,592 1,008,092] © 1,012,035 
Employees’ Compensation Commission...... 2,742,040 2,301,500 2,650,600 
Federal Board for Vocational Education.... 8,210,620 8,227,000 7,324,000 
Wederal Trade Commission.......<5...0.++.5 997,000 1,008,000 1,010,000 
General Accounting “OMMCE. 2 < ssc. e's 2 ei see 3,714,400 3,701,960 3,799,852 
Bouging (Corporation | 6g o0s1s 9 als a's 0 viele ai; 674,398 743,915 882,415 
Interstate Commerce Commission........... 6,033,309 6,853,962 4,641,864 
Public Buildings and Public Parks......... 2,293,850 2,282,505 2,433,115 
Sai Ee © OLLI ION ate fe oye, Sooo wishes ee Agape ele 699,000 721,500 683,240 
Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Cor- 

ROSATO ea ape atatets eine. aaiea's: vei elaie 7 Rtlalaatss 14,198,574 24,330,000 30,344,000 
Smithsonian Institution and National Museum 858,240 874,020 869,101 
United States Veterans’ Bureau............. 458,965,000 405,700,000 484,957,898 
Other independent offices.............0e005 4,879,876 1,578,045 1,807,186 

Total, Executive Office and Independent 

(UN CEES. ice NRC ON TOO Br SS Ons hoe peg $ 505,709,859/$ 459,820,459/% 557,146,489 

Wepsiriment ‘Of -ASTICUITULE 2 A. 6 s.01lec.< 10 oe nies $ 140,717,7581$ 138,075,191/$ 78,047,186 
Department of Commerce........ Soco.co 6 alee 30,402,847 28,542,129 25,847,555" 
Department cofithe Interior... 0.2 le s0e aes 00s 250,967,602 262,255,603 294,319,163 
pepartment /Of (IUStICE. 5.5660 k sD e se twee ees « 24,367,027 24,205,822 22,629,616 
PPCVATERMMCUL OL eld DOR eno ries s'ecces ees we wielae 8,567,305 8,627,625 8,676,346 
AN VPC DAUEIMENEN cvfele, evcle ol aiers «Clea sis. vie o grts 322,869,430] 302,862,378 277,707,257 
SPARC MUICVALEIGCIIGN charctepyecayayecd sieves (el és a eee Taree 16,614,932 16,277,652 15,764,756 
RCAC VCD alt IMEN ty var cys elsiwie ¢,0%0 sad a'e 6 Sieve 00 157,563,713 153,708,404 180,658,100 
War Department, including Panama Canal.... 335,641,525 339,765,931 847,153,594 
TSP ELCigmro tC OULD Tarot ey ole re o:(e- sie: olenoy evs a aces openele 35,626,579 36,032,853 30,354,115 
LOtalsmOLGLANY © loaltaiaiel«ieierdletd ets « sjeeie cle «< $1,845, 546,960]$1,785,089,050/$1,838,294,181 
Reduction in principal of the public debt: 
SEI CUI Oe VENLE Clits orca etal ooh caeherave oi ooo citay os chal ar ore ov $ 339,423,648/$ 325,304,445]$ 310,000,000 
Redemption of securities from Federal Re- 

ROLV Gi SATAGe aCLC epee ayalere| sil aroneteva) oy stol of@. 6 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,460,800 
Ridemption of bonds, etc., received as pay- 

ments on obligations of foreign govern- 

DRCUES Mot tect nida srero Meksiclexciesn ice c,dieie. c/saaers 175,159,750 174,124,150 160,345,601 
Himerpallsofathe, publics debt. «cs es as 1% +0 $ 515,583,3981$ 500,428,595|$ 471,806,401 
Tnterest ‘on. the’ publics debts. .4 5 ossie. o so 795,000,000 820,000,000 865,000,000 

Total payable from the Treasury......... $3,156,130,358]$3,105,517,6451$3,175,100,582 

Post Office Dept. & Postal Service, payable from 

OSCR GOV cca toreroreyoraerterwle ete ore ara seitals Berets fe 740,077,563 636,269,415 618,645,195 

Total, including Post Office Dept. and 

IPGSCAUE SCEVICE! (51. scree «s/o eaaV state el slesarmteiore $3,896,207,9211$3,741,787,060|$3,788,745,778 
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REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF TH 


PREPARED BY THE UNITE 
AVERAGE STATISTICS OF THE STAT 


Revenues 


Assessed 
Valuation of |4l] Revenue Receipts 


Earnings 
es Pea a cee peas of Public All 
Property Per Property | Service Other — 
Tasers Total its Taxes Enter- Revenue. 
Capita prises 
Alabama 956,689,244 | $ 16,724,317| $ 6.92 |$ 6,622,868] ...... 
Arizona 733,994,556 7,706,674| 20.59 3,874,352| ...... 
Arkansas 589,751,692 8,201,464] 4.54 5,189,906) ...... 
Califormiay sncatsniel le eae eedon 5 62,111,637] 16.56 7,974,791 | $2,780,053 
Colorado 1,543,211,892 15,073,975| 15.24 lit s 300 eens 
Connecticut) .sscaace 2,018,526,714 23,639,253] 16.16 4,309,793] 220,823 
Delawareurse case sere 228,851,876 6,527,384] 28.32 2,458,247] . 22... 
Bloridasaseemnennene 445,103,181 12,097,549] 11.56 G:2085 355) mere ee 
Georgia ++} —1,190,920,539 18,905,874] 6.30 5,849, S86]— soynee 
Idaho 481,479,695 6,799,465] 14.55 2,810,965) ...... 
[Nin ols sanetemverertee ners 4,000,497,373 53,440,997] 7.92 21,512,378 42,333 
Indianas wsttence ance 5,281,804, 728 30,943,299} 10.29 14135; 669)| serene 
Owe Mj ceceeeerten 1,766,329,861 32,000,300] 13.01 MGA Si | ee eee 
Kansas. Sangncneee me 3,557,172,141 13,291,587] 7.41 7,562,769} 327,936 
Kentucky: | saeecsosne 2,448, 453,936 22,211,326! 9.04 85794, 700) nents 
HoOuistanad feetacis see 1,600,657,984 19,282,596) 10.42 7,401,455 58,196 
Maine Ga sefeeanenaen 672,767,742 14,161,869} 18.25 4,592,960 78,354 
Manylandivoecsseetwee 1,782,212,084 20,026,244] 13.34 5,783,242} 117,267 
Massachusetts ...... 5,971,195, 782 52,019,008] 12.93 18,669,848} 321,587 
Michigan Gy sesseen ee 5,929, 615,241 57,072,940] 14.51 31 S62, LOL ee ere 
Minnesota <2. ocee 2,353,527, 264 41,848,338] 16.85 950574053) erences 
Mississippil meepee ees 702,338,410 10,784,711] 6.02 5 138;580l tees 
Missouri 4,591,215,420 30,238,128] 8.78 LEBERAICE Sopone 
Montana .. 465,200,278 6,965,196} 11.42 CAME cos on 
Nebraska 3, 202,705,714 13,615,868} 10.21 8,388,498] ...... 
Nevadavesrisaaeckocnies 199,053,936 4,172,665] 53.91 3605142) Meee 
New Hampshire. .... 624,223,494 6,334,623} 14.17 | 23 6195533)|) Werserciere 
New Jersey 4,385,064, 662 48,633,471] 14.53 27,333,413] 215,007 
New Mexico ... : 313,065,243 5,642,848] 15.17 1,696,360] ...... 
New) Morkseeecnc: 15,390,398, 973 144,018,396) 13.36 Si, 417-433 meee 
(Nonthe Carolina ia as | ly ane 22,158,565| 8,96 1,115,213 9,842 21,088 
North Dakota ...... 1,308,315, 404 16,067,143! 94 04 4,842,218] 5,223,556 6,001, 36 
Ohionniaecs scence 10,918,868, 619 56,279,149] 9.98 19,448,059] 255,106] 36,580,98 
Oklahonia—. 22 oc oe 1,671,753,031 18,029,725} 8.47 1,555; 044 eens 16,406,05 
Oregon see ese 1,009,499, 160 17,485,037] 91.317 7,614,592 15,902 9,854,5 
Pennsylvania erates eaee ae eae 92,869,816] 10.28 ZTE2TO3C09 |e celine 65,572,207 
Rhode Island ....... 1,089,921,310 6,870,971} 10.97 3,410,817 20,175 3,439,97 
South Carolina ..... 424,015,714 9,909,431) 5.68 8,579,890] ...... 6,329,54 
South Dakota ....... 1,977,127,560 11,996,899] 18.38 3)010; Sil eee 8,477,02 
Tennessee snes ose 1,730,828, 183 16,304,396] 6.84 6,340,635 12,038 9,951, 72 
MEXASi vrdesocws Gack oe 3,469,386, 643 48,190,252 9.81 25,410,587 ans eter 22,779, 66 
EASE irre socom ce 646,710,475 9,149,598] 19.22 4,599,136] ...... 4,550,46 
WMermOontmet tener 307,250,450 5,690,809] 16.15 350985032) eee 2,592,77 
Virginia a nielorssiplexateras 1,908,082,825 27,835,743] 11.64 NGAUS, COME vance 20,722,044 
WARIO  soatnase 1,126,367,118 29,471,020] 20.63 1656825732] *aceeee 12,788, 28% 
West Virginia ...... 2,092,556,969 14,380,216} 9.35 COW (04!)594 hee 10,209, 26- 
Wisconsin .......... 5,131,618,551 84,187,213] 12.55 14,322,902) ...... 19,864,31- 
Wi ODI cam eee pate en ners 437,329,736 5,926,836] 28.19 62665224) ee ee 4,670,615 
———— 8 eS | = 5 
Total, United 
Slatesmnntcer ce -|$108, 675,661,403 $1,247,304,821] $11.38 $436,151,715 $9,698,175| $801, 454,93° 
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STATES, CLASSIFIED AND PER CAPITA, 


States Census Bureau In 1925 
GOVERNMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1923 


Governmental-Cost Payments 


All Governmental- 
Cost Payments 


21,172,846 
7,386,267 
12,729,166 
17,765,483 
6,351,921 


66,974,311 
29,621,168 
42,737,839 
13,262,206 
19,338,545 


21,223,477 
14,783,941 
22,231,824 
44,895,449 
62,079,419 


43,012,306 
12,324,029 
41,455,850 

9,872,298 
11,771,417 


4,118,100 
5,612,334 
49,095,097 
5, 822,923 
142,430,449 


43,401,925 
18,334,270 
48,328,264 
18,935,397 
20,523,191 


88,673,685 
7,407,332 
8,623,080 

13,417,789 

14,485,129 


48,451,602 
8,744,914 
5,624,777 

28,475,659 

25,034,084 


19,571,101 
31,873,451 
5,800,806 


$1,310,332,793 


Expenses and Interest 


Expenses 
of Public 
All Ex- Expenses of] Service 
Per | penses and General |Enterprises 
Capita] Interest Depts. 
$ 8.24/$ 13,603,381|$ 12,874,303] ...... 
22.81 5,122,006 AGOOSLTBY sina ss 
4.29 7,213,255 (Aue ee BAB ood 
19.71} 54,081,704 48,360,012|$ 2,111,484 
16.60} 10,223,504 rts AVA AaBoon 
14.47] 17,718,471] 16,984,499 72,107 
32.05 5,179,662 BESO KZON TT Mestcicts si 
12.17 7,278,299 PUL R28) = danse 
5.92) 12,456,435 1221 OF008))) Peetu 
13.59 3,986,896 S090 BSL cmesis s 
9.93! 36,977,904] 36,341,082 27,539 
9.85] 21,196,921 PE TOT. 00) eastern = 
17.38| 28,327,554 25-820, G06) > Georesie 
7,39| 11,401,000} 11,157,965 243,035 
7.87| 13,893,469] 13,486,267] ...... 
11.47| 14,094,660 13,395,124 50,386 
19.05} 11,970,391 11,224,536 77,624 
14.81| 15,097,720] 13,649,983 87,636 
11.16| 38,467,319 36,169,356 191,326 
15.78| 45,510,881] 41,994,003} ...... 
17.32] 34,221,031] 33,358,846] ...... 
6.88} 10,650,341 9,908,722] ...206 
12.04] 26,589,889 OU By eet Y (| eR aaaa 
16.19} 6,043,509] 5,666,760} ...... 
8.83 8,163,697 SAGE BI Teamaes 
53.20 1,875,791 1,766,607) were 
12.56 5,026,460 42878,960) sone 
14.67] 39,320,234 38,344,510 48,238 
15.65 3,368,163 SST BIL a feewine 
13.21] 119,169,927 DOS 091 FeO tae 
16.17| 15,571,785} 13,687,789 30,449 
27.43] 16,010,322 8,165,696] 7,311,919 
7.97 36,077,072 34,173,908 94,418 
8.84] 12,163,050] 11,937,762) ...... 
25.02) 12,428,041 9,876,375 8,582 
9.81| 68,800,653] 66,327,714 ...... 
11.83 5,743,232 Bes 2,9C TN aeaass 
4.94 8,220,465 (ORG Mel Seseace 
20.55) 10,720,790 eR EUBYA |)" Boouce 
6.07| 11,118,865) 10,268,489) ...... 
9.86] 38,061,620] 37,826,459) ..--.- 
18.37 6,981,799 6,507,103! ..- 
15.96 4,737,315 4,644,782] ....-- 
11.90] 21,416,366] 20,686,510) .....- 
17.53} 19,155,271] 18,391,114] ...... 
12.72| 11,121,016] 10,047,638) ....-- 
11.70] 26,525,123] 26,373,664) ...... 
27.54 3,676,579 8,517,859| wwe ee 


Interest Outlays 
$ 729,0781$ 6,342,058 
521,831 3,416,381 
135,111 541,721 
3,610,208] 19,840,263 
438,737 6,191,399 
656,865 8,459,375 
281,411 2,206,605 
20,763 5,450,867 
246,427 5,309,048 
387,065 2,365,025 
609,283] 29,996,407 
89,021 8,424,247 
6,948} 14,410,285 
AR ODe 1,861,206 
407,202 5,445,076 
649,150 7,128,817 
668,231 2,813,550 
1,360,101] 7,134,104 
2,106,637 6,428,130 
3,516,878] 16,068,538 
$62,185 8,791,275 
741,619 1,673,688 
1,852,542] 14,865,961 
376,749 3,828,789 
amet 3,607,720 
109,184 2,242,309 
147,500 585,874 
927,486] 9,774,863 
230,291 2,454,760 
11,078,698] 23,260,522 
1,853,547| 27,830,140 
512,707| 2,323,948 
1,808,746] 12,251,192 
225,288] 6,772,347 
2,543,084 8,095,150 
2,472,939) 19,878,032 
390,265 1,664,100 
377,567 402,615 
2,964,633 2,696,999 
850,376 3,366, 264 
235,161] 10,889,982 
474,696 1,763,115 
92,533 887,462 
729,856] 7,059,293 
764,157 5,878,813 
1,073,378] 8,450,085 
151,459 5,348,328 
2,124,227 


158,720 


$11.95) $965, 754,838 $895,953, 782, $10,354,743 | $50,446,313 


328C 


Net Debt 


Total 


2,328,942 

2,499,002 
81,462,169 
10,734,867 


5,095,658 
6,635,155 
1,065,410 
6,900,702 
5,304,320 


24,756,118 
1,545,615 
11,715,131 


2,505,834 


14,146,831 
13,755,851 
23,098,431 
72,523,171 
65,655,186 


17,854,300 
16,961,536 
32,094,612 

3,811,474 


1,629,000 
2,579,964 
22,145,153 
3,947,879 
181,799,360 


54,093,700 
3,871,374 
29,103,595 
3,217,714 
40,876,118 


48,344,037 
9,715,984 
5,189,297 

14,522,225 

17,263,509 


4,466,584 
8,710,331 
2,049,532 
20,007,547 
10,553,187 


" 96,773,014 
2,063,700 
3,364,928 


Per 
Capita 


$ 16,846,058|$ 6.97 


6.22 
1.38 
21.72 
10.85 


3.48 
28.79 
1.02 
2.30 
11.35 


3.67 
51 
4.76 


1.02 


$353,577,955|| $955,584,105 |$ 8.72 
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TAX LEGISLATION 


By Witt1AmM E. HANNAN 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, New York STATE LIBRARY 


Constitutional Proposals. — While 
this review of tax legislation is for 
the year 1925 it must, for proposed 
constitutional changes, take a back- 
ward as well as a forward look. For 
a period of three years, beginning 
November, 1924, and ending Novem- 
ber, 1927, eighty-eight measures on 
the subject of taxation and state 
finance will have been before the vot- 
ers of thirty-three states. Eighty-one 
of these measures are constitutional ; 
and seven, initiative or referendum 
measures, not affecting the constitu: 
tion. 

Constitutional Amendments Passed 
upon in 1924.—The most important 
amendments, adopted in 1924, are as 
follows: California, Florida and 
Kansas approved a classified tax on 
certain intangibles. Florida added a 
new section to its constitution which 
provides that no tax upon inherit- 
ances or upon income of residents or 
citizens of the state shall be levied 
by the state. Minnesota authorized a 
gasoline tax. North Carolina limits 
the state debt to 7.5 per cent. of the 
assessed value of the taxable property 
of the state; and North Dakota in- 
creased its bond issue for state pur- 
poses from $200,000 to $2,000,000. 
Wisconsin provides a tax for the de- 
velopment of forests. 

Of the amendments defeated, in 
1924, the most important are as fol- 
lows: California disapproved amend- 
ments exempting state, municipal, 
county and_ public-utility district 
bonds and federal aviation fields from 
taxation and one levying a 4 per 
cent. tax on the gross receipts of 


motor vehicle common carriers. 
Minnesota defeated a proposed for- 
estation amendment. Mississippi 
voted down an amendment providing 
for a classified property tax and a 
tax on incomes and _ inheritances. 
Wyoming defeated a severance tax on 
certain minerals. 

Certain initiative and referendum 
measures were also defeated Novem- 
ber, 1924. Massachusetts voted down 
the bill levying a two cent tax on 
each gallon of gasoline, and Oregon 
approved the bill repealing the in- 
come tax law. ; 

Constitutional Amendments Pend- 
ing in 1925-1926.—Five states voted 
on twelve amendments in 1925. Maine 
adopted two relating to bond issues. 
New York approved three, two relat- 
ing to bond issues totaling $400,000,- 
000 for public improvements and 
elimination of grade crossings, and 
one concerning the reorganization of 
the state government. Ohio proposes 
two amendments: one, a classified tax 
on intangibles and the exemption of 
motor vehicles from the uniform rule; 
the other limits the borrowing power 
of local government units. Pennsyl- 
vania would regulate exemptions in 
the case of inheritance taxes, and 
would provide bond issues totaling 
$38,000,000 for public improvements 
and forest purposes. 

Twenty-eight constitutional amend- 
ments will come before the voters of 
fourteen states for consideration in 
1926. The most important of these 
amendments are as follows: Cali- 
fornia would levy a tax of 414 per 
cent. on the gross receipts of motor 
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vehicle companies transporting per- 
sons and baggage, and a tax of 5 per 
cent. on companies transporting prop- 
erty by trucks; a second amendment 
would levy a tax of 514 per cent. 
upon the gross receipts of separately 
operated steam railroads of a cer- 
tain length; forestation is to be en- 
couraged by exempting from taxation 
all immature forest trees on certain 
lands. Illinois proposes the principle 
of the classified property tax. Indi- 
ana would provide an income tax. 
Minnesota seeks to encourage for- 
estation. Oregon would follow Flor- 
ida in its proposal to prohibit the 
levy of an inheritance and income 
tax. 

Forty-two states held legislative 
sessions in 1925. The most impor- 
tant changes made in the various tax 
codes are noted under their proper 
subject headings. 

State Tax Administration—Con- 
necticut placed emphasis upon the 
need of centralized control over local 
tax officials by increasing the powers 
of the state tax commissioner. Kan- 
sas abolished the state tax commis- 
sion and the inheritance tax commis- 
sion and created a public service 
commission of five members with the 
powers of the former commissions. 
Michigan, also, abolished the board 
of state tax commissioners and 
created a state tax department with 
the powers and duties of the former 
commission. 

North Carolina consolidated the tax 
collecting forces. Taxes formerly col- 
lected by the secretary of state and 
the insurance department are trans- 
ferred to the department of revenue. 
South Dakota enacted a new civil ad- 
ministrative law. A department of 
finance is created in which a taxa- 
tion division is established. The state 
tax commission, in its present form, 
is abolished, and a director of taxa- 
tion appointed. Washington abolished 
the department of taxation and ex- 
amination and the state equalization 
committee, and established a state tax 
commission of three members with 
broad centralized powers. 

Local Tax Administration—Kan- 
sas created, for certain counties, a 
board for the approval of plats and 
maps of land for taxation purposes. 
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Nebraska, for certain counties, au- 
thorized the county board to appoint 
a real estate classification board of 
three members to classify land out- 
side cities and villages. The county 
assessor is to base his valuation and 
assessment upon the classification 
made by the board. New York pro- 
vided, in towns over a certain popu- 
lation, for the appointment of one as- 
sessor and the creation of a board 
of review. Ohio abolished the office 
of township assessor, made the 
county a unit for taxation purposes, 
and named the county auditor the 
assessor. 

Income Tax.—Nine states amended 
their income tax laws. Arizona re- 
pealed its gross income tax law. 
Massachusetts will tax the net in- 
come as returned to the federal gov- 
ernment and also the business income 
of a deceased person. New York 
made a 25 per cent. rebate on the 
personal income tax. North Carolina 
made a substantial increase in the 
income tax rates. South Carolina ex- 
empts from income tax all income 
earned by domestic corporations from 
property and business owned and 
operated outside the state. Wiscon- 
sin increased the exemption allowed 
husband, wife, children under 18 
years of age and dependents. This 
state, also, established a formula for 
apportioning income received by per- 
sons engaged in business within and 
without the state. 

Inheritance Tax.—LEighteen states 
amended their inheritance tax laws. 
Four states, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Pennsylvania, 
enacted provisious for reciprocity by 
which they agree not to tax the per- 
sonal property of non-resident de- 
cedents if a like exemption is made 
in their favor. Georgia repealed its 
own inheritance tax law and provided 
for the collection of such a tax under 
the federal estate-tax act. Nevada 
repealed its inheritance tax law. 
Michigan increased the exemption for 
lineal descendants, and New Hamp- 
shire made a change in the rate of 
tax. 

New York enacted an estate tax 
law which affects the net estates of 
resident decedents in excess of 
$1,000,000. The rates are graduated. 
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New York, also, in lieu of the pro- 
gressive rates, laid a flat rate tax of 
2 to 3 per cent. on the clear market 
value of the property of non-resident 
decedents. North Carolina increased 
the tax rates on all classes of bene- 
ficiaries. Pennsylvania adopted the 
25 per cent. federal estate tax pro- 
vision. Wisconsin provided that the 
inheritance tax shall not exceed 15 
per cent. of the property transferred 
to any beneficiary. Wyoming made 
a complete revision of its law. The 
former progressive rates are changed 
to a flat rate basis. 

Corporations.— Fourteen states 
amended their corporation tax laws. 
Nevada formerly based the filing fee 
on the whole amount of authorized 
capital stock, the new increased fees 
are based on the par value of stock 
authorized. New Mexico requires that 
the franchise tax be payable on the 
issued capital stock, formerly the au- 
thorized capital stock. Ohio provided 
for a levy of a franchise tax of Yo 
of 1 per cent. upon the fair value, on 
an asset basis, of the capital stock 
of domestic and foreign corporations. 
Rhode Island changed the flat-rate 
tax to a graduated rate. 

Banks and Insurance Companies.— 
Eleven states made changes in the 
taxation of banks. Massachusetts will 
tax national banks and trust com- 
panies on their net income as re- 
turned to the federal government, at 
the same rate as that of other finan- 
cial corporations. New Hampshire 
beginning in 1926 will levy an excise 
tax of 1744 of 1 per cent. on savings 
deposits on which interest is paid; in 
1931 and annually thereafter the rate 
will be 1244 of 1 per cent. Pennsylva- 
nia repealed the 10 mills tax on bank 
stock. South Carolina provided that 
state and national banks shall be 
taxed alike. 

Eight states effect changes in the 
taxation of insurance companies. 
Connecticut reduced the tax on mu- 
tual domestic insurance companies 
from 314 to 3 per cent. The tax 
on domestic insurance companies is 
reduced in two particulars: the state 
franchise tax is reduced from 5 to 2 
mills and the ad valorem stock tax 
from 10 to 4 mills. North Carolina 
increased the tax on certain insurance 


companies from 14 of 1 per cent. to 
34 of 1 per cent. Wisconsin will tax 
unauthorized insurance companies on 
the same basis as authorized insur- 
ance companies. 

Public Utilities-——Montana _ will 
levy a tax of 5 per cent. of the tax- 
able value of the gross earnings of 
freight line companies. North Caro- 
lina provided for a privilege tax of 
1 per cent. of the gross revenue of 
certain public utilities. The privilege 
tax on the gross earnings of chair 
and sleeping cars is increased from 
3 to 4 per cent. The tax on ex- 
press, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies is increased. Oregon levies 
an additional tax on all public utili- 
ties, based on gross revenue, and at 
a graduated rate. South Dakota re- 
quires express companies to pay a tax 
of 5 per cent. of the gross earnings, 
and power companies to be assessed 
and taxed at the local rates. 

Motor Vehicles. — Twenty - seven 
states made substantial changes in 
the license fees on motor vehicles. 
California imposes a fee of 4 per cent. 
of the gross receipts of motor-vehicle 
common carriers. Connecticut lays 
an excise tax of 3 per cent. of the 
gross receipts of public motor busses. 
Florida increased the fee on all 
classes. Idaho requires a fee of 5 per 
cent., and North Carolina 6 per cent. 
of the gross earnings of auto trans- 
portation companies; there is, also, 
provided license fees based on age and 
weight of cars. Indiana reduced all 
license fees. Iowa bases the auto 
transportation tax on per ton mile 
and increases the tax; and Kansas 
and South Dakota levy an additional 
tax on like companies. 

Massachusetts bases the fee on 
weight, and Michigan changes from 
a horse power and weight basis to a 
weight base alone. Massachusetts’ 
fee is 50 cents and Michigan’s 55 
and 65 cents per 100 pounds weight. 
Minnesota levies a tax on the base 
value of trucks and, on passenger 
cars, a tax based on weight. Missouri, 
South Dakota, Oklahoma, Utah and 
Wyoming increased and Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Ohio and South Carolina 
decreased fees. Oregon divides auto 
transportation companies into six 
classes, the fee varying. Vermont 
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changes the fees for trucks to a grad- 
uated rate based upon weight. 

Gasoline Tax.—KEvery state but 
four, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and New York, levies a gaso- 
line tax. Four states levy a tax of 
1 cent a gallon; twenty states and 
the District of Columbia a tax of 
2 cents; one state a tax of 214 cents; 
eleven states a tax of 3 cents; three 
states a tax of 314 cents; four states 
a tax of 4 cents, and one state, South 
Carolina, a tax of 5 cents. The trend 
is toward an increase in the gasoline 
tax rate. Seventeen states have 
made an increase in the rate of tax 
this year. 
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provides 


Assessment. — Nebraska 
for a quadrennial assessment of 
property, formerly biennial. Ohio re- 


quires the county auditor to assess 
real estate once every six years. 

Forestry Tax.—Michigan provides 
for the establishment of commercial 
forest reserves and for their admin- 
istration and taxation. New Hamp- 
shire encourages the planting and 
perpetuation of forests by providing 
for a rebate in taxes of 50 to 90 per 
cent. Ohio requires forest land, de- 
voted exclusively to timber growing, 
to be taxed upon the actual value of 
the land, the value of the timber to 
be included. 


PROPERTY TAXES 


By Jens P. JENSEN 
PROFESSOR AT UNIVERSITY oF KANSAS 


The Classified Property Tax— 
While property taxes continue to 
yield the bulk of revenue for state 
and local treasuries, certain changes 
are taking place in the character of 
such taxes, of which the most con- 
Spicuous is the movement for the 
classification of property for differ- 
ential taxation. The November elec- 
tion of 1924 modified the constitu- 
tional uniformity rule in Florida, 
Kansas, and California, so that in 
these states the legislatures may now 
classify all or some of the taxable 
property and tax the several classes 
differently. At the present time the 
legislative power to classify’ exists 
more or less completely in approxi- 
mately three-fifths of the states. 
Though the movement for classifica- 
tion has not been very rapid there 
is no effective backward tendency, and 
in the states still subject to the uni- 
formity rule more or less effort is 
exerted for its modification. Thus 
Ohio, the stronghold of uniform taxa- 
tion, again submitted a proposal for 
classification to popular vote; and a 
similar proposal will be voted upon 
in Illinois in 1926. 

Until recently the amendments per- 
mitted the classification of all prop- 
erty; but Maine (1913), New Mexico 
(1914), Nebraska (1920), Kansas 
(1925), and California (1925) have 


since limited the power to classify : 
chiefly or entirely to intangible prop- 
erty. Under the Florida amendment, 
which apparently contains no restric- 
tive provisions, no legislation has 
been enacted. 

In Kansas the power to classify is 
limited to intangibles and “mineral 
products.” The law enacted under 
the amendment did not extend to the 
latter type of property, but it estab- 
lished for intangibles the following 
taxes: for domestic real estate mort- 
gages, a recording tax of 2.5 mills; 
for other intangibles, an annual prop- 
erty tax of 2.5 mills. Apparently 
through an oversight on the part of 
the legislature, manufacturers’ and 
merchants’ money and credits were 
not included, but remain subject to 
the general property tax rate (119 
Kansas 1), the taxation of such 
money and credits being “otherwise 
provided for.” For the same reason, 
and as decided in the same case, cor- 
porations holding domestic real-es- 
tate mortgages on which the record- 
ing tax has been paid may deduct the 
value of such mortgages in determin- 
ing the value of their property. 

In California the amended constitu- 
tion provides that the legislature 
may in its discretion provide for a 
different method of valuation or a 
different tax on intangibles, provided 
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that the tax on intangibles shall not|only of the assessors but also of the 


be greater than the tax on other 
property; and provided that such a 
method, once established, cannot be 
changed except by a two-thirds leg- 
islative majority. Under the amend- 
ment it was enacted that intangibles 
generally be assessed at 7 per cent. 
of the market value and taxed at the 
local rate, as other property. 

Nebraska, which state in 1921, un- 
der its 1920 amendment had estab- 
lished a classification similar in form 
to that of California, found it un- 
satisfactory and in 1925 established 
the following classification: money, 
in bank and elsewhere taxed annually 
at the rate of 214 mills; other in- 
tangibles, generally, at the rate of 
5 mills; bank stock to be assessed at 
70 per cent. of the value of personal 
tangible property and subject to the 
local rate. 

It cannot be said that, administra- 
tively, the new classified property 
taxes have been as effective as their 
advocates had hoped, that is, the 
amount of property listed for taxa- 
tion does not so increase as to yield 
more.revenue at the lower rate. In 
Kansas it is estimated that the 
amount of property subjected to the 
lower rate increased from 300 to 400 
per cent. The best that can be 
claimed for the new law is that under 
it no owner of intangible property 
was made to pay confiscatory taxes. 
Besides, the amount of intangibles 
reached prior to the new law was so 
small, and the revenue from it so in- 
significant that no appreciable loss 
would have been sustained had in- 
tangibles been exempt entirely. 

For the mediocre success—as com- 
pared with the experiences in Minne- 
sota and elsewhere—several reasons 
can be given. Kansas has the most 
decentralized system of assessment in 
any state. The township trustees 
are ex officio the local assessors. They 
did not understand the law, which 
went into effect only a few days be- 
fore the assessment day. To make 
matters worse, the tax commission 
had just been abolished, leaving no 
central authority, for the time being, 
in charge of the administration. To 
secure effective administration a 
process of education is necessary, not 


taxpayers. 

Exemptions.—Pressure for exemp- 
tions is always exerted somewhere, 
and breaks out here and there. At 
the November election, 1924, Georgia 
voted to exempt the property of cer- 
tain industries from all local ad 
valorem taxes for a period of five 
years after erection, for the purpose 
of encouragement. Included are es- 
pecially the plants erected to manu- 
facture or process cotton, wool, linen, 
silk, rubber, clay, wood, oil, and me- 
tallic or non-metallic mineral; milk 
or cheese plants; and plants to pro- 
duce electricity. ‘The exemption is 
subject to approval of a majority of 
the voters in the local district pro- 
posing the exemption. 

Less extensive was the 1923 law of 
Wyoming which granted similar ex- 
emption to beet sugar plants for a 
period of ten years. It was repealed 
in 1925, which suggests that such ex- 
emptions are often passed by inter- 
ested minorities in the absence of 
vigilance of the general body of tax- 
payers, whose interest must be to 
prevent the persistent “nibbling 
away” of the tax base. 

New Jersey enacted a law to ex- 
empt all personal property stored in 
public warehouses. The law was 
passed over the veto of the gover- 
nor, who in his veto message as- 
serted that the policy of the state 
ought to be to deny exemptions ex- 
cept to “such property as_ shall 
clearly meet the test of giving to the 
general public an equivalent for the 
immunity from taxation.” 

On the other hand, Missouri in the 
November, 1924, election defeated a 
proposal to exempt the property of 
churches and educational and charit- 
able institutions. Evidently the more 
effective claim for exemption at pres- 
ent is that which offers encourage- 
ment to the location and operation 
of industries. 

Central Tax Administration.— 
What may prove to be significant 
changes are taking place in the char- 
acter of the central state agency su- 
pervising and administering property 
taxes, and often other taxes as well. 
For several decades the evolution ap- 
pears to have been in the direction 
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of a standard central agency, in 
the form of a tax commission of, 
say, three members. In many in- 
stances such commissions have ren- 
dered signal service to the tax sys- 
tems of their states. Somewhat later 
there has appeared the movement for 
governmental reorganization and a 
budget system, which in most cases 
conflicts with our earlier system of 
independent commissions and boards. 
low the tax commission and the bud- 
get system are to be reconciled is not 
yet evident, but more or less erratic 
adjustments are being made. 

In South Dakota the tax commis- 
sion was abolished and its duties as- 
signed to a director of taxation under 
a secretary of the department of 
finance. This is a movement toward 
centralization, with no changes in 
the duties, however, except that 
power companies, following a recom- 
mendation of the tax commission, are 
to be centrally assessed by the di- 
rector of taxation instead of by the 
local assessor. The object sought is 
not to interfere with the work of 
the central agency but to reorganize 
the form. 

In Kansas the tax commission was 
abolished and its duties assigned to 
one of the five commissioners of the 
public service commission. The rea- 
son most strongly urged was that of 
economy in the use of engineers and 
accountants. A director of the bud- 
get was provided for, but no attempt 
was seriously made to reorganize the 
financial officers into a centralized 
department of finance. Whether the 
change was wise or not is perhaps 
uncertain, but it was certainly un- 
wise to change the administration at 
the very moment when a new and 
hastily enacted intangible tax was to 
be administered by local assessors. 

In the opposite direction was the 
substitution of a tax commission of 
three members in the state of Wash- 
ington for the director of taxation 
and examination. A bill to abolish 
the Colorado tax commission and to 
substitute a “tax agent” failed to 
pass, and Colorado remains in the 
anomalous position of having two 
conflicting and probably irreconcil- 
able fiscal boards, namely a constitu- 
tional ex officio board of equalization 
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and a statutory tax commission, i 
which respect it is joined only by 
Missouri. 

But few changes have taken place 
affecting the extent of the central tax 
agency. As mentioned above, in 
South Dakota the local assessors have 
been deprived of the task of assess; 
ing power companies. In that state 
also a gross earnings tax, to be ad- 
ministered by the director of taxation 
has replaced a property tax. Montan 
likewise adopted at the November 
election (1924) a gross proceeds ta 
on mines. The authority of th 
Montana state board of equalizatio 
to assess the property of a wholl 
intra-county mining company ha 
been upheld against the contention 
that the constitution vested sucht 
power in the county assessor (229 
Pac. 730). Also the power to assess 
omitted property was upheld agains 
a similar contention (in the sam 
case). In general the. courts appea 
to favor the extension of the centra 
assessment and control. 

Assessment.—No important legisla: 
tion has been enacted regarding th 
methods and principles of the process} 
of assessment. It is necessary to} 
mention merely a few judicial con 
structions of the proper factors in 
the valuation for taxation. Thus the 
assessors of Chicago must consider 
sales records as evidence of value of 
land, and cannot employ solely a me-, 
chanical or mathematical factor per 
foot of frontage when the presence 
of a Chinese settlement had in fact 
depreciated the value of the property 
(145 N.E. 600). 

The “unit rule,” whereby a railroad 
is valued as a whole and the aggre- 
gate value distributed on some basis 
among the states or local divisions 
through which it operates, was. 
strengthened by being made applica- 
ble to a railroad system, the several 
parts of which are joined together by 
a terminal company whose stock is 
owned jointly by several railroads 
(264 S.W. 850). 

A decision which may be very im- 
portant to central assessment agen- 
cies and corporate taxpayers relates 
to the jurisdiction of the federal 
courts in cases of alleged discrimina- 
tory assessment. For years the fed- 
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eral courts would not assume juris- 
diction. Lately, however, as in Sioux 
City Bridge Company vs. Dakota 
County, Nebraska, where intentional 
and systematic undervaluation was 
shown, relief has been granted under 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
U. S. federal Constitution. In de- 
nying relief in a case where the Su- 
preme Court found no arbitrary and 
unconscionable difference between the 
assessments of the plaintiff and other 
taxpayers, Chief Justice Taft said: 
“This court must respect in the full- 
est degree the sensitiveness of Con- 
gress in hedging about the sovereign 
power of taxation in the states and 


precluding judicial interference with 
it, save in clear cases.” 

Collection—There is evidence that 
the problem of collecting delinquent 
property taxes is receiving considera- 
tion although very few definite reme- 
dies are applied. Montana, upon 
recommendation of the state board 
of equalization, made personal prop- 
erty taxes a prior lien upon all real 
and personal property of the tax- 
payer. North Dakota, on the other 
hand, reduced the penalties on tax 
delinquency under the general prop- 
erty tax; and also reduced the maxi- 
mum rate of interest on delinquent 
taxes from 12 to 9 per cent. 
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By Mase, NEWCOMER 
PROFESSOR AT VASSAR COLLEGE 


Federal Tax—No legislation has 
been passed to increase income taxes 
during the year, but there has been 
widespread and insistent demand for 
further reductions in such taxes. The 
last revision of the Federal Income 
Tax was the Revenue Act of June 2, 
1924. Under this Act the rates of 
the normal tax are 2 per cent. on 
the first $4,000 of taxable income, 4 
per cent. on the next $4,000 and 6 per 
cent. on all over $8,000. Surtaxes 
begin with a rate of 1 per cent. 
on net income in excess of $10,000, 
and reach a maximum of 40 per cent. 
on net income in excess of $500,000. 
A credit of 25 per cent. of the normal 
tax is allowed on earned net income 
under $10,000 and on all net income 
under $5,000. The personal exemp- 
tions are $1,000 for unmarried per- 
sons, $2,500 for a husband and wife 
and $1,500 more for dependents. The 
corporation income tax rate is 121% 
per cent. with a credit of $2,000 for 


corporations having net incomes un- 
der $25,000. The provision of the 
1924 Act for publicity of tax returns 
has aroused much opposition. _ The 
right of the newspapers to publish 
the returns thus made public was con- 
tested in the courts, but upheld by 
unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court (U. S. v. Dickey, May 25, 
1925). 

Income Tax Revenue.—The yield 
of the federal income tax for the 
fiscal year 1924-25, the first year to 
be affected by the changes of the 1924 
Revenue Act, was less than the yield 
for 1923-24. The decrease was in the 
corporation income tax, however. 
The personal income tax yield in- 
creased in spite of decreased rates. 
The receipts for the period from 
July 1 to December 1, 1925, are 
higher than for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1924, being $500,000,000 as 
compared with $456,000,000 for the 
earlier period. 


REVENUE FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


(In thousands) 


Per Cent of All 
Federal Taxes 


Year Corporation Personal All Income from Income 
Tax 
GREED EY Sinn aenodacde $ 916,234 $845,426 $1,761,659 68.2 
OZ SR QAe \eilere) o! als: sis)ecors: 1,137,797 703,962 1,841,759 65.9 
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Proposed Changes.—The income 
tax has continued to be an impor- 
tant political issue during the year. 
The two principal demands are for 
(1) a further reduction in the tax 
rates, especially on personal income, 
and (2) repeal of the publicity 
clause. There has been little agita- 
tion for taxation of tax exempt se- 
curities and there is no indication 
that Congress will take any action 
on this point. The recommendations 
of President Coolidge, Secretary Mel- 
lon, and the chairman and members of 
the Senate Finance and House Ways 
and Means Committees vary; but all 
favor reductions in both normal and 
surtax rates on personal incomes, and 
a further increase in personal exemp- 
tions. The tax bill of the House 
Ways and Means Committee (which 
was completed Nov. 23, 1925) pro- 
vides for personal exemption for 
married persons of $3,500 and for 
single persons of $1,500; a normal 
rate on personal income of 1% per 
cent. on the first $4,000 of taxable 
income, 3 per cent. on the next $4,000 
and 5 per cent. on all over $8,000; 
a reduction of the surtax rates to a 
maximum of 20 per cent. on net in- 
come over $100,000, and an increase 
in the amount allowed as earned in- 
come from $10,000 to $20,000. It also 
provides for dropping the publicity 
clause. The estimated reduction in 
revenues from these changes is $194,- 


EXEMPTIONS , 
a a | 


Personal Exemptions 
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000,000, of which more than half i] 
come from the surtax reductions. | 

State Income Taxes,—Nine states 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri 
New York, North Carolina, Nortk 
Dakota, South Carolina, Virginia anc 
Wisconsin, are taxing both persona. 
and corporation net income. o ual 
states, Delaware, New Hampshire an 
Oklahoma, are taxing personal, but 
not corporation, income. And tw 
states, Connecticut and Montana, hav 
taxes on corporation, but not on per 
sonal, net income. 


2 


such state allows similar credits. Al 
of these states but Mississippi an 
South Carolina tax residents on in- 
come derived from sources outside of 
the state, with only Missouri and 
North Carolina allowing credits for 
income taxes paid in other states. 
Corporation Income Tax Rates 
are flat rates of 1 per cent. in Mis- 
souri and Montana, with an exemp- 
tion of $2,500 in the latter state; 2 
per cent. in Connecticut; 21% per cent. 
in Massachusetts; 3 per cent. in 
North Carolina and North Dakota; 
4% per cent. in South Carolina, with! 


Amount of In- 


State 7 come to Which 
Married Single D dent a Highest Rate 
Persons Persons ta Ot ES Applies 
Dela warem cc see cee $2,000 $1,000 $200 1-3% $ 10,000 
Massachusetts ...... 2,500 * 2,000 250 UE -6e | are ees 
MASSISSIDpiia coin ee 2,000 1,000 200 1-5 25,000 
NEISSOULD erect tee 7 2,000 1,000 200 1 anette 
New Hampshire .... 200 200 ares 2.40) Fee Nee a 
News Vorks% J. cee 2,500 1,000 400 1-3 50,000 
North Carolina 2,000 1,000 200 1-3 10,000 
North Dakota . 2,000 1,000 300 1-6 10,000 
Oklahoma’ 5353 )2 ese 4,000 3,000 200—500 3% -2 25,000 
South Carolina ..... 2,500 1,000 400 2-15-14 § 500,000 
WANSUNI Sahel s raid ore 2,000 1,000 400 1-2 ;000 
Wisconsin ..... war 1,600 800 300 1-7 12,000 


* Exemptions apply to earned income, 
income. 
{ Vary with source of income, 


£ Applies only to income from intangibles. 


on all tangible property in the state, 
§ One-third of federal income tax rates, 


There is a flat exemption of $300 on unearned 


Varies with average of general property tax 
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an exemption of $2,000; and 4% per 
cent in New York. Virginia has an 
initial rate of 1 per cent. rising to 
2 per cent. on income over $3,000. 
Mississippi has a graduated rate of 
1 to 5 per cent., the maximum being 
applied at $25,000, and an exemption 
of $1,000. Wisconsin has rates of 2 
per cent. to 7 per cent., the highest 
rate being applied to all income over 
$7,000. All of these are taxes on 
net income, but net income is vari- 
ously defined, and in some states the 
tax does not apply to all corpora- 
tions. 

Use of Proceeds.—In Delaware the 
greater part of the proceeds are 
credited to the state school fund. In 


REVENUE FROM STATE 


Massachusetts the state retains the 
temporary additional tax and 
enough of the regular tax to cover 
the cost of administration. The re- 
mainder is distributed to the local 
districts. In New Hampshire, also, 
the proceeds over the cost of admin- 
istration are turned over to the towns 
and cities. In New York half of the 
personal income tax and one-third of 
the corporation income tax are dis- 
tributed to the local districts. In 
Wisconsin the surtax is used for spe- 
cial state expenditures, but only 40 
per cent. of the normal tax is kept 
by the state. In the other states the 
proceeds are all kept for state pur- 
poses. 


TAXES ON NET INCOME 


(In thousands) 


Amount for 


State State Purposes 
WONTICCEIOUL ctels wip erisie7e2,0.s)0.6 $-2;159 
Welaware .cte. wales. 368 + 
Massachusetts 7f 2,069 * 
Mississippi .. 297 
Missouri ... 2,868 f 
Montana 92, treo 149 ¢ 
New Hampshire ..... 5 ; 
ING wale OT Rae cc aiaie are! a iain 35,462 || 
North Carolina ....5........ 3,691 7 
North Dakota ......ecucces Ly 
AURIANOUIA ~ sSials cess siteen eee 802 T 
Sout OAnoOlina Leer a ors soseies 2,063 F 
MYISCOUSITN 8% 2 athe e.cceseicieisalece BESTS fied 


Per Cent. of Amount for Per Cent. of 
State Taxes | Local Purposes] Local Taxes 
ID Bett et toner we 
8.0 is 
5.9 9.09 
4 od 
16.2 SO 
3.9 oe 
al 1.4 
23.0 7.09 
28.9 ee 
2.8 ale 
3.6 ae 
25.2 ate 
12.5 6.0 ¥ 


Sn cnn ne UU EEE EEE IEEE EESEESERE EE 


* 1924. 
i a 


§ Tax was on income for only a part of the y 
Total collections were $71,730,485 of which $33,761,442 


|| 1925. 
income. 

{ Approximate. 

** About one-third from personal income. 


Includes also gross receipts tax from express, freight line, and insurance companies, 1923. 


ear 1924. 
was from personal 


¢7 Less than half a million from corporation income. 


Legislation and Court Decisions.— 
The governors of Colorado, Georgia, 
Iowa and Oregon recommended the 
adoption of income taxes in their an- 
nual messages this year. Both the 
Illinois and Indiana legislatures 
passed acts amending the state con- 
stitutions to make an income tax pos- 
sible. Both of these acts are to be 
submitted to popular vote in Novem- 
ber, 1926. No new income-tax laws 
have been enacted, however, since 
1923. On the contrary there has been 
some reaction against such taxes. In 
November, 1924, Florida amended the 
state constitution to prohibit the levy- 


ing of a tax on net personal incomes, 
Michigan rejected an amendment to 
tax incomes above $4,000 at rates of 
4 per cent. to 10 per cent., and Ore- 
gon repealed the state income tax 
of 1923. In the last state a proposed 
amendment to prohibit state income 
taxes until the year 1940 will be sub- 
mitted to popular vote in November, 
1926. 

Amendments to existing income tax 
laws were made in several states in 
1925. In both Delaware and North 
Dakota minor amendments were made 
to facilitate administration. In New 
York a flat 25 per cent. reduction 
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was made in the personal income tax 
paid in 1925. The Wisconsin legis- 
lature amended the law to increase 
exemptions for married persons from 
$1,200 to $1,600, and for dependents 
from $200 to $300; and to change the 
distribution of yield, increasing the 
state’s share from 10 per cent. to 40 
per cent., decreasing the county’s 
share from 20 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
and decreasing the share of other 
local districts from 70 per cent. to 
50 per cent. 

The Arkansas tax of 1923 was de- 
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clared unconstitutional by a decision 
of the Arkansas Supreme Court on 
January 19, 1925, as in the nature of 
an occupation tax rather than a 
privilege tax. This tax was one of 
Yo per cent. on gross personal in- 
come. In a later decision, May 4, 
the same court declared that a tax 
on net income would be considered as 
an excise and as such constitutional. 
The Mississippi income tax was up- 
held by the State Supreme Court in 
June, 1925, thereby reversing a de- 
cision of a lower court. 


CORPORATION TAXES 


By Jens P. JENSEN 
PROFESSOR AT UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Nature of Taxes.—Interest in cor- 
poration taxation manifests itself 
chiefly in the adjustment of franchise 
taxes. Corporate property is gen- 
erally taxed in the same manner as 
other property under the general 
property tax, with the exception that 
property of corporations is often as- 
sessed by different methods. But in 
these specialized methods of corpo- 
rate property taxation only minor 
changes are taking place. This may 
be shown by the fact that the sub- 
stitution in South Dakota of a 5 per 
cent. gross earnings tax on express 
companies is probably the most elabo- 
rate change made during the year, in 
respect to the form of corporate prop- 
erty taxation. Likewise, the exten- 
sion of the jurisdiction of the central 
state assessment body in South Da- 
kota to include power companies is 
probably the most sweeping change 
in the method of assessment. Of a 
similar character, to mention only one 
more change, is the application, in 
the state of New York, of a 1 per 
cent. franchise tax on gross premiums 
to life and casualty insurance com- 
panies doing business on the asgsess- 
ment plan, whereby this class of busi- 
ness is placed on the same basis as 
insurance companies generally. 

Taxation Powers.—Judicial con- 
striction by the federal courts of the 
commerce clause in the Constitution 
and of the Fourteenth Amendment 
is slowly narrowing the power of the 


states to tax corporate franchises. 
Recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court particularly place the franchise 
tax on corporations doing solely an 
interstate business on an unsatisfac- 
tory basis; but they also affect the 
taxes on corporations engaged partly 
in interstate and those engaged solely 
in intrastate business. It cannot be 
said that the state courts are -tend- 
ing to remedy the conditions very 
fast. 

Most significant is the decision in 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. v. Massa- 
chusetts, decided by the United States 
Supreme Court, May 4, 1925. That 
state imposed on a corporation doing 
solely an interstate business, an ex- 
cise tax measured partly by the cor- 
porate excess situated in and partly 
by the income allocated to Massa- 
chusetts. All corporations doing busi- 


ness in the state were similarly 
taxed, no discrimination existing 
against interstate business. Yet it 


was held that such a tax was invalid 
on a corporation engaged solely in 
interstate commerce, the tax being a 
direct burden on interstate commerce 
which is invalid under the commerce 
clause. Had the corporation been en- 
gaged to any extent in intrastate 
commerce, the tax would presumably 
have been held valid unless shown, in 
fact, to burden interstate commerce. 

In another case, Ozark Pipe Line 
Corporation v. Monier et al., decided 
by the same court, January 12, 1925, 
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Missouri attempted to impose upon 
a corporation transporting oil from 
Oklahoma through Missouri into Illi- 
nois a franchise tax of one-tenth of 
1 per cent. of the par value of that 
part of the corporation’s shares which 
was represented by the property situ- 
ated in Missouri. Though there was 
no discrimination, the tax was held 
invalid as being a direct burden on 
interstate commerce. 

In both cases Justice Brandeis dis- 
sented. He saw no bar in the com- 
merce clause to such taxes, which 
were intended to place the corpora- 
tions in the same position with re- 
spect to their interstate business as 
with respect to the rest of their busi- 
ness. The presence or absence of in- 
trastate or local business in any 
amount seemed to him to be a very 
irrational test of whether or not a 
corporation should be subject to a 
state corporate franchise tax. To peo- 
ple generally, the contention of Jus- 
tice Brandeis is sound. Apparently 
the states face the necessity for a 
choice between abandoning corporate 
franchise taxes entirely, on the one 
hand, and discriminating in favor 
of corporations engaged solely in in- 
terstate commerce, on the other. 
What their choice will be is not in- 
dicated. At present there appears to 
be no third possibility. 

Basis of Taxation—A different, 
less difficult and less important ques- 
tion, whether the franchise tax can 
be based upon the authorized rather 
than the isswed stock, has been de- 
cided negatively in the case of Air- 
Way Electric Appliance Corporation 
v. Day, decided by the Supreme Court, 
October 12, 1924. Ohio required a 
tax of three-twentieths of 1 per cent. 
of the fair value of the authorized 
stock to the extent that such stock 
was represented by property owned 
and by business done in the state. 
The court held that authorized stock 
had no necessary relation’ to the prop- 
erty or the business of the corpora- 
tion whether interstate or intrastate, 
and could therefore not be used in 
computing the tax. This distinction 
does not appear to embody any very 
important principle, so long as the 
value and not the number of the 
shares authorized is used. Presum- 


3 


ably the aggregate value of the issued 
and the authorized shares would be 
practically identical. In the Ohio 
case, however, the tax was a lump 
sum, five cents, per share. But the 
opinion indicates that authorized 
stock would not be allowed as the 
tax base, even though according to 
its value. 

The Ohio legislature accordingly in 
1925 substituted, as the tax base, the 
fair value of such proportion of the 
issued stock as is represented by prop- 
erty owned and by business done in 
the state. Similar adjustments were 
made by the legislatures of Utah and 
New Mexico. Montana, however, re- 
tained authorized stock as its tax 
base; and this law will probably be 
contested. 

A still different question is pre- 
sented where shares of stock of the 
corporations have no par value. In 
the Ohio case above the tax was fixed 
arbitrarily at five cents per share of 
no-par stock, while in case of other 
kinds of stock the value of the stock 
was to be the basis for a tax of three- 
twentieths of 1 per cent. The Su- 
preme Court held that, while corpo- 
rations might be classified and the 
different classes subjected to different 
taxes and methods, the classification 
employed had no relation to the pur- 
pose for which it was made; it would 
not tend to produce equality and was 
repugnant to both the commerce 
clause and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. An Illinois Supreme Court. 
decision (144 N.E. 818), reversing a 
former decision (137 W. E. 202), up- 
held a tax based upon no-par shares 
arbitrarily valued at one hundred 
dollars each. 

Except possibly where federal juris- 
diction is involved, the status of no- 
par stock, as a tax base, is unsettled 
and constitutes a vexing problem, the 
presence of which reflects but little 
glory upon the lawmakers and the 
courts. The accepted magic of a par 
value for ordinary stock, no matter 
how fictitious that value may be, has 
done much harm, and neither the 
legislatures nor the courts have 
shown much sagacity in adapting no- 
par stock as a basis for taxation. In 
either case, fair value is the most 
rational basis, and it ought to be 
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obtainable with practically equal fa- 
cility in both cases. 

Liability of Shareholders—Still 
another problem remains largely un- 
solved, namely, the question of when 
shares of stock shall be taxable to 
the holders as property when the 
corporation has paid taxes on all or 
a part of its property. State laws 
and court decisions differ too widely 
on that point. While generally shares 
of domestic corporations are exempt, 
this is not generally so with shares 
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of foreign corporations unless the cor- 
poration has paid taxes on a part of 
its property, which part varies widely 
from state to state. In an Oklahoma 
case (Board of County Commissioners 
Oklahoma County v. Ryan, Oklahoma 
Supreme Court), December 2, 1924, 
such exemption was accorded to 
shares of a corporation which had 
only 5 per cent. of its property tax- 
able in the states. It would be de- 
sirable to have greater uniformity 
among the states in this respect. 


INHERITANCE TAXES 


By -ALzADA COMSTOCK 
PROFESSOR AT Mount Hotyoxe CoLLEecE 


Federal.—The federal estate tax in 
force in 1925 was levied under the 
Revenue Act of 1924, which imposed 
the highest rates ever attempted in 
the United States, namely, a gradu- 
ated series rising to 40 per cent. for 
that portion of net estates above 
$10,000,000. The maximum rate un- 
der the law of 1916 was 10 per cent. 
and under the laws of 1917 and 1918, 
25 per cent. Under the Revenue Act 
of 1924 a credit was allowed for any 
state inheritance taxes which an es- 
tate might have paid, up to 25 per 
cent. of the total federal estate tax. 
By the terms of the same act the 
estate tax was supplemented by a 
gift tax applied to gifts between liv- 
ing persons to the extent that the 
total of the taxable gifts exceeded 
$50,000, the figure which also repre- 
sented the exemption for estates. 

Since the tax was imposed in 1916 
the revenue which it has yielded has 
been as follows: 


WOT (eo sicieesista rere ree $ 6,000,000 
aCe Rey Secretar tach G-aecicin 47,000,000 
UO Rye fekatssnitesaeeeterte 82,000,000 
LOZ 0 fl yelsteves cia isomers 104,000,000 
LO ZN retake vi vcr see 154,000,000 
DEV oe, os ORT Cait GING EO 139,000,000 
eRe oo on oe ro mons 127,000,000 
YE re Seok Ree Ie 103,000,000 
LOZ Omer Pterwtase’ sisters) syarere 109,000,000 


The figures show that the revenue 
was largest when the maximum rate 
was 25 per cent., instead of the 40 
per cent. in force in 1925, and that 
the yield of the tax has decreased 
since 1921. 


State Taxation——The federal and 
state taxation of inheritances over- 
laps to some extent, although the fed- 
eral law differs from most of the 
state laws in that it applies to the 
net estate, rather than to the dis- 
tributive shares. In 1925, 46 states 
had estate or inheritance tax laws. 
In many of the states the revenue 
from taxation in this form was small, 
but in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New York, 
California, and New Jersey it 
amounted to at least 10 per cent. of 
the total state revenue. 

None of the states had rates which 
were as high as those of the federal 
government, but it was found that 
when the two rates were added it was 
possible for them under certain con- 
ditions to absorb almost all of a large 
estate. Added to this difficulty, there 
was the fact that the varying poli- 
cies of the states offered an induce- 
ment to wealthy property-holders to 
establish their residences and invest 
their capital where taxation of this 
type would be lowest. Full recogni- 
tion was given to this natural im- 
pulse when Florida, by a constitu- 
tional amendment adopted in 1924, 
provided that the state should never 
impose a tax on inheritances. 

In the course of the year the op- 
position to the estate tax in general, 
and in particular to the high schedule 
of rates of the Revenue Act of 1924, 
gathered force and was formally ex- 
pressed by several organizations of 
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national importance. The National 
Tax Association called a conference 
on inheritance and estate taxation at 
Washington, D. C., on February 19 
and 20, at which President Coolidge 
spoke. The President mentioned the 
fact that historically the Federal Gov- 
ernment had entered the field of in- 
heritance taxation only on the occa- 
sion of war emergency, and that in 
every case except the present it had 
withdrawn when the reason for ex- 
ceptional taxation ceased. He also 
said that the view, recently expressed 
at meetings of the National Tax As- 
sociation and at a conference of tax 
commissioners, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should withdraw from the 
field of. estate taxation, had much to 
commend it. 

The Conference adopted resolutions 
to the effect that the “present ill- 
balanced and illogical state and fed- 
eral death-tax structure” should be 
so changed that a “rational tax sys- 
tem” should result, and to that end 
provided for the appointment of a 
committee of nine to study the sub- 
ject and to formulate plans for im- 
provement. 

Bankers’ Proposition—In Septem- 
ber, 1925, a Special Committee of the 
Trust Company Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association presented 
a report in which the abolition of 
the federal estate tax was recom- 
mended. The arguments against the 
tax were given in effect as follows: 
first, the tax is based on the right of 
succession and is therefore one which 
may logically be employed by the 
states but not by the federal govern- 
ment; second, the federal estate tax 
should be reserved for emergencies 
only, as in 1797-1802, 1862-1870, and 
1898-1902; third, the federal estate 
tax is no longer needed as a source 
of revenue, as recent budget surpluses 
show; fourth, the abolition of the fed- 
eral estate tax would increase inheri- 
tance-tax revenue in the states; and, 
fifth, the administrative burden on 
estates is heavier in the case of the 
federal estate tax than in the case 
of the state inheritance taxes. 

Ways and Means Committee ——The 
committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives began its work upon the tax 
bill in October. A number of state 


governors appeared before it, asking 
that the Federal Government should 
retire from the inheritance tax field 
and leave that source of revenue to 
the states. In case neither immedi- 
ate repeal nor gradual abolition 
should prove practicable, they fa- 
vored substituting full credit for in- 
heritance taxes paid to the states for 
the 25 per cent. credit allowed un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1924. 

National Tax Association Proposal. 
—In the course of the hearings the 
Ways and Means Committee received 
the report of the committee appoint- 
ed as a result of the conference 
called by the National Tax Associa- 
tion in February. The report was 
presented by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Frederick A. Delano, and was 
subsequently known as the “Delano 
Report.” The ten recommendations 
made were as follows: 

1. Inheritance taxes should be substan- 
tially uniform throughout the United States. 

2. Inheritance tax laws and rates should 
be stable. 

8. Inheritance taxes should be moderate. 

4. Legislation should be enacted during 
the next session of Congress providing for 
repeal of the Federal estate tax, to take effect 
six years from the date of the passage of the 
repealing act. 

5. The rate structure of the present Fed- 
eral estate tax should be immediately revised 
downward. 

6. The credit provision of the present law 
should be extended to allow a credit of all 
inheritance taxes paid to the several States 
up to 80 per cent. of the Federal tax. 

7. The gift tax should be abolished. 

8. Substitution by the States of estate-tax 
laws for the succession-tax laws now gen- 
erally employed by the states is desirable. 

9. Multiple taxation of the same property 
by States should be abandoned. 

10. Intangible property should be taxed 
only by the State of domicile of the decedent. 


Secretary Mellon also recommended 
to the Ways and Means Committee 
the repeal of the federal estate tax. 
The reasons given were those fre- 
quently stated, including the argu- 
ment that the right of succession is 
controlled by the states, the need of 
the states for revenue, the declining 
revenue from the federal tax, and the 
confused situation produced by the 
combination of federal and _ state 
taxes. At the same time the Secre- 
tary advocated the repeal of the gift 
tax. 

Bill of Ways and Means Commit- 
tee.—Contrary to the expectations of 
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many, the repeal of the estate tax 
was not embodied in the bill which 
the Ways and Means Committee pre- 
pared for the opening of Congress in 
December. A majority of the Com- 
mittee was evidently unconvinced 
that the states would enact uniform 
inheritance tax laws if the Federal 
Government left the field to them. 
In particular, it was argued that 
Florida, Alabama, and the District 
of Columbia, which offered opportuni- 
ties for the rich to escape heavy taxa- 
tion of estates, would be unlikely to 
agree with the northeastern states 
upon a uniform tax. 

Instead of repealing the law, the 
Commitee reduced the maximum rate 
from 40 per cent. to 20 per cent. and 
removed the gift tax, but retained the 
$50,000 exemption, the former rates 
for the first and second brackets, and 
the 25 per cent. credit for taxes paid 
to the states. 

Summary.—In spite of the general 
pessimism about the possibility of in- 
ducing the states to enact uniform 
inheritance tax laws, it was possible 
before the end of 1925 to record prog- 
ress. At the 1925 sessions of the legis- 
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latures of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts, laws 
were passed providing, in effect, that 
no one of the states will tax the per- 
sonal property of decedents who re- 
sided in one of the other three states, 
provided that such other state does 
not tax the property of the resident 
decedents of the first. 

Other conflicts and abuses persisted, 
however. Most of the states attempted 
to tax all the property left by one 
of their own citizens no matter where 
the property was located. Further- 
more, most of them tried to tax all 
of the property owned within their 
jurisdiction by non-resident dece- 
dents. 

That part of a decedent’s property 
which consisted of corporate securi- 
ties was liable to various kinds of 
additional taxation. As a result, con- 
fusion, delay, and exorbitant tax and 
legal costs burdened large estates in 
several of the states. It was appar- 
ent at the close of the year that the 
inheritance-tax situation was still ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory and that fur- 
ther consideration must be given to 
the existing conflicts. 


BANK TAXATION 


By Jens P. JENSEN 
PROFESSOR AT UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Pennsylvania Dual System.—Until 
1925 Pennsylvania has _ permitted 
either of two methods of taxing bank 
stock. One was a uniform tax of 
4 mills on the dollar of the value of 
the stock of both national and state 
banks. The taxable value included 
the capital, surplus, and individual 
profits. This tax remains substan- 
tially unaltered. The second alterna- 
tive, which is now abolished (House 
Bill 539), was a tax of 10 mills on 
the dollar of the par value of the 
stock. In general, the banks would 
select whichever tax would require 
the smaller payment. It is expected 
that the abolition of the optional 
feature will increase the revenue to 
the extent of $800,000 annually. 
Aside from the loss of revenue which 
the optional par-value tax occasioned, 
it was illogical and _ inequitable. 


There is no necessary relation be- 
tween the par value of the stock of 
a bank and its ability to pay taxes. 

Court Decisions.—Elsewhere there 
have been but minor legislative 
changes in the taxation of banks. 
Attention has been generally absorbed 
in the readjustment of state and lo- 
cal taxes on banks to the federal law 
(section 5219 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, aS amended 1923). Prior to 
the Richmond decision (256 U. S. 
619) in 1921, section 5219 was re- 
garded as requiring merely that 
shares of national banks be taxed 
at least no more heavily than other 
competing capital; and such capital 
was regarded as consisting solely of 
commercial state-bank stock. The 
Richmond decision held this inter- 
pretation too narrow, and extended 
the term competing capital to include 
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‘several types of credits which had, 
in several states, been subject to low- 
rate mill taxes of the classified prop- 
erty tax. 

No serious consequences flowed 
from this judicial reconstruction in 
the states where the uniformity rule 
applied to the taxation of banks as 
well as property in general. But in 
states where the credits coming with- 
in the new judicial construction had 
been taxed at the low-rate mill taxes 
or had been subject to state income 
taxes only two alternatives appeared 
possible. One was to return to the 
uniform rate for all property within 
the Richmond decision, namely, bank 
stock and competing capital, as was 
accorded to property in general. The 
other was to accord to bank stock as 
low a rate as was accorded to any 
competing credits. Neither alterna- 
tive seemed satisfactory. 

Basis under Act of 1923.—The 1923 
amendment did not help matters a 
great deal. It permitted any one of 
three optional, but mutually exclu- 
sive methods. 

(1) The shares might be taxed 
as property to the shareholders as 
before, save that the term “com- 
peting moneyed capital” was defined 
not to include “bonds, notes, or other 
evidence of indebtedness in the hands 
of individual citizens not engaged in 
the banking or investment business 
and representing merely personal in- 
vestments not made in competition” 
with the business of national banks. 
The rate, as before, could not exceed 
that upon competing credits. 

(2) The second method permitted 
was to include the income from divi- 
dends with the taxpayer’s other in- 
come subject to a state income tax. 
Of this method no state has yet 
availed itself; and it is probably not 
practical, because of frequent diver- 
sity of citizenship, and for other ad- 
ministrative reasons. 

(3) A third method was to tax the 
income of the bank to the bank. The 
rate can “not be higher than the 
rate assessed upon other financial 
corporations nor higher than the 
highest of the rates assessed by the 
taxing state upon the net income of 
mercantile, manufacturing, and busi- 
ness corporations doing business with- 


in its limits.” Only one state, Massa- 
chusetts, has accepted this alterna- 
tive. The tax is at a rate, deter- 
mined by the tax commissioner, equal 
to the average rate which the excise 
tax paid by foreign and domestic cor- 
porations was upon their income for 
the preceding year. It is probable 
that similar methods will be used in 
other states. 

Methods Adopted. — The first 
method is that which has been gen- 
erally in use, except that the mean- 
ing of competing capital is limited, 
as shown above. There has been no 
final judicial interpretation of this 
limitation; but if a decision of a 
lower court (Peo. ex. rel. Buskirk v. 
Goldfogle, 205 N. Y. Supp. 870), 
which has been appealed, may be 
taken as an index, it appears that 
the meaning of competing capital 
may be restored to what it was sup- 
posed to be prior to the Richmond 
decision. 

In any event, only one method can 
be used. States which impose upon 
shares of bank stock the same rates 
as upon general property, and in ad- 
dition employ state income taxes are 
thus prevented from taxing the in- 
come of national banks, although the 
federal law imposes no bar to the 
taxation of income of state banks. 
Four states, namely, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Montana, and Tennessee, tax 
the shares as property, and besides 
tax the income of state, but not of 
national, banks. Such a condition is 
of course one of favoritism to na- 
tional banks; it appears to be neither 
equitable nor stable. 

While the meaning of the amended 
section 5219 is not yet judicially de- 
termined, cases are pending in sev- 
eral states, for example, New York 
and Kansas. As to bank taxes levied 
prior to 1923, however, the case is 
quite clear. Taxes in excess of those 
sanctioned by section 5219 before its 
amendment can be recovered except 
where on technical grounds, such as 
failure to protest on payment, or 
failure to bring suit within set time 
limits, the action will not lie. Thus 
in a Minnesota case (203 N. W. 874) 
recovery was allowed; while in a 
Massachusetts case (300 Fed. 29) the 
complaint was brought too late. 
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In most of the states the value of 
the shares, with local variations, con- 
tinues as the base of the tax. There 
have been complaints of unequally 
heavy assessments of bank stock as 
compared to the assessments of gen- 
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eral property. Nebraska, in a law of 
1925, compromised this question by 
requiring bank stock to be assessed 
at 75 per cent. of true value, while 
other property continues legally as- 
sessable at 100 per cent. 


AUTOMOBILE AND LICENSE TAXES 


By CuHAries P. Wuite 
INSTRUCTOR AT UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


———— ee eee 


Automobile Taxes,—The feature of 
the new legislation with respect to 
automobile licenses during 1925 was 
the widespread tendency to impose 
differential rates upon the owners of 
automobiles and trucks operated for 
hire. Apparently the argument of 
railroad officials that their competi- 
tors should not be furnished a free 
roadbed by the state is becoming ef- 
fective, for a number of states either 
made for the first time a distinction 
between commercial and non-com- 
mercial vehicles, or increased the dif- 
ferences in actually existing rates. 

The simplest type of distinction is 
that found in the North Dakota law. 
All motor vehicles pay a basic fee 
of ten mills on the dollar of factory 
selling price, and commercial pas- 
senger vehicles are charged an addi- 
tional fee of $10.00 per passenger, 
based on the seating capacity of the 
vehicle. Trucks not used in commer- 
cial trucking pay fees graduated from 
$5.00 for a one-ton truck up to $60.00 
for a five-ton truck. Trucks used 
for commercial freighting are taxed 
approximately twice as much. 

However, by far the most common 
type of the new legislation is that 
which taxes the gross earnings of 
commercial vehicles. A list of the 
states enacting such a tax, with the 
rates imposed, follows: 


Californigesc cata 4% 
Wonnecticuts <1.) seeeeen 3% 
RAGHOFEES arte ice ee 5% 
INGV Aas tuaietopitccontes ance Be 4% 
North Carolina ......... % 


6% 
3% and 4% 


California allows a deduction for city 
and county licenses or taxes; Con- 
necticut imposes the tax only on bus 
companies operating solely within the 
state, and allows a deduction for 


town taxes on tangible property ; 
Nevada also permits the deduction 
of any registration license fee; South 
Dakota imposes two rates—3 per 
cent. on gross earnings of vehicles 
equipped with pneumatic or semi- 
pneumatic tires, and 4 per cent. for 
vehicles not so equipped. 

A third method of imposing higher 
rates on commercial vehicles is found 
in the Iowa and Oregon laws. The 
Iowa legislation requires monthly re- 
ports from motor transportation com- 
panies showing the miles of road cov- 
ered, and the county in which the 
travel occurred, and on the basis of 
such reports taxes are levied at the 
rate of one fourth or one half cent per 
ton mile of travel, the higher rate 
being levied on vehicles equipped with 
hard rubber or solid tires. The Ore- 
gon law requires passenger motor car- 
riers to pay three fourths of a mill 
per passenger mile, and freight motor 
carriers, one mill per ton mile. 

The tendency to make a distinction 
between pneumatic and solid-tired ve- 
hicles appears to be well established. 
The new South Dakota law imposes 
fees ranging from $20 to $100 upon 
Class C and D commercial motor ¢ar- 
riers, the fees being based on the 
rated. tonnage capacity. This basic 
schedule is for trucks equipped with 
pneumatic or semi-pneumatic tires, 
while the rates for hard tires are 
33% per cent. larger. South Caro- 
lina provides for the basic schedule to 
apply to vehicles with hard tires, with 
a 50 per cent. reduction for all trucks 
and trailers using pneumatic tires, 

In two states laws passed during 
1925 provide for the classification of 
motor trucks according to the type 
of property transported. The Min- 
nesota law creates three classes. The 
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first class, consisting of trucks trans- 
porting agricultural and dairy prod- 
ucts, is required to pay 2.4 per cent. 
on the base value, while the second 
and third classes pay 5 per cent. and 
10 per cent., respectively, depending 
on the nature of the business en- 
gaged in. An Oregon statute also 
classifies commercial vehicles accord- 
ing to the type of business engaged 
in. Six classes are created, and the 
rates vary from 44 of a mill to 1 
mill per ton-mile or per passenger mile. 

Nevada has taken a step toward 
decentralization of the registration 
system by requiring that county as- 
sessors register each motor vehicle 
and collect the license fee. 

The following states enacted legis- 
lation providing for a change in the 
distribution of the proceeds of motor 
license fees: Oklahoma, Michigan, 
South Dakota and Idaho. 

Several states increased the regis- 
tration or license fees. The Okla- 
homa law doubles the rates on cars 
for which the manufacturer’s list 
price is in excess of $500. Wyoming 
increased fees by $1.00 for each pas- 
senger-seating capacity in excess of 
seven. A New Mexico law requires 
commercial cars to pay $3.00 for each 
passenger carrying capacity in addi- 
tion to the regular fees charged other 
ears. Missouri, through an _initia- 
tive measure passed in 1924, in- 
creased fees by 50 per cent., and de- 
tailed increases were also made in 
Florida, Connecticut, and Kansas. 

Laws passed in the following states 
result in a reduction in fees: Ohio 
(a decrease of approximately 50 per 
cent. for passenger cars); South 
Carolina (a decrease varying from 
¥, to %); Indiana (approximately 
%); Nevada, New Hampshire and 
Nebraska. In both Nevada and New 
Hampshire the fees are based on 
weight. 
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License Taxes.——A number of 
states have increased the licenses or 
fees required of manufacturer's of 
cigars and cigarettes. A new law 
passed by North Carolina, for exam- 
ple, increased the maximum tax from 
$2,000 to $7,500, the latter being re- 
quired when the annual output of 
cigarettes is in excess of 10,000,000,- 
000. A new schedule of rates was 
also imposed on the manufacturers of 
cigars with the maximum placed at 
$15,000 on an annual output in ex- 
cess of 50,000,000 instead of $1,000, 
as formerly. A new tax of $10 is im- 
posed on retailers in certain towns. 

In North Dakota a law was passed 
requiring $100 to be paid for the issu- 
ance of a permit for the sale of ciga- 
rettes, cigarette papers, or wrappers 
and tubes. In addition, cigarettes, 
papers, wrappers and tubes are placed 
in four classes and a graduated scale 
of rates based on weight and num- 
bers is imposed. 

South Dakota also increased the 
rates on cigarettes. The law also au- 
thorizes the state food and drug com- 
missioner to issue licenses to sell 
cigarettes and cigarette papers on 
railway trains, and to collect $10 for 
such licenses. 

Oregon has provided that retail 
dealers in cigarettes, papers, wrap- 
pers, tubes, smoking tobacco and snuff 
shall pay $2.00 for a license to en- 
gage in such business. A stamp tax 
based on the retail price of cigarettes 
is also imposed. 

In South Carolina a new law pro- 
vides for a license on soft drinks, 
certain cosmetics, chewing tobacco 
and snuff, the tax being based on the 
sales. In general, the rate averages 
about 20 per cent. of gross receipts. 
.In addition to the above enact- 
ments a number of states have made 
slight changes in license fees which 
are not of great general interest. 
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By Auzapa CoMSTOcK 


Proressor At Mount HoLtyoKe COLLEGE 
A aes Syne re ® Pe ie Ot ee 


Statute of 1924.—Criticism of the in- continued to be heard in 1925. The 


come-tax publicity which was enacted 


legislation provided that the Commis- 


as a part of the Revenue Act of 1924 sioner of Internal Revenue should 
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make available to public inspection, 
in the office of the collector of each 
internal-revenue district and in such 
other places as he might determine, 
lists containing the names and _ post- 
office addresses of all persons making 
income-tax returns in such district, 
together with the amount of income 
tax paid by such persons. 

History of the Law.—The question 
of income-tax publicity had not been 
a controversial one in the United 
States since the Civil War period. 
The first income tax law, that of Au- 
gust 5, 1861, contained a reference 
to “said taxes, when so assessed and 
made public”; and although this ex- 
pression did not appear in the Act of 
July 1, 1862, or subsequent acts, in- 
come tax lists were published and 
printed during parts of the period, 
before the income tax ceased to be 
operative in 1871, with the consequent 
provocation of controversy. From 
that time until the passage of the 
Act of February 24, 1919, the tax- 
payer’s right to privacy was re- 
spected. 

The foundation for the publicity 
provision in force in 1925 was laid 
in the Act of February 24, 1919, in 
the section providing that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue should 
make available to public inspection 
lists containing the names and ad- 
dresses of persons making income-tax 
returns. This section was reénacted 
in the Revenue Act of November 23, 
1921, without change. Finally, in the 
Revenue Act of June 2, 1924, the 
words “together with the amount of 
the income tax paid by such person” 
were added. ; 

Official Opinion—In the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress on Decem- 
ber 3, 1924, it was stated that the 
President believed the practice to be 
detrimental to the public welfare and 
bound to decrease public revenues, so 
that the provision ought to be re- 
pealed. The annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the year 
1924, issued at about the same time, 
contained fuller statements of the 
same contention. Secretary Mellon 
stated that aside from the question 
of the unnecessary violation of the 
right of privacy which should be as- 
sured to all citizens in the spirit of 
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tution, publicity was wholly unnece 
sary from an administrative stand 
point. It was difficult to imagin 
any one thing, he continued, whic) 
would be a greater spur to the effort 
of all taxpayers to avoid a taxabl 
income than the threat that th) 
amount they paid would be pilloried 
The Secretary also noted the fact tha 
Congress has specifically reénacte 
the section which penalized the prin 
ing or publication of any part of 4 
return, ard that no attempt had bee 
made to reconcile these two section 

Suits.—On May 25, 1925, an impor} 
tant decision regarding publicity wa 
rendered by the United States Su 
preme Court. Not long after the pas 
sage of the Revenue Act of 1924 tha 


the Fourth Amendment to the nes 


public 
names and the amounts paid. 
torney-General Stone at once brough 
suit against three newspapers whic 
had taken this action, on the groun 
that the printing or publication of 
any part of a return was prohibited 
by a section of the Revenue Act of 
1924, 

The Attorney-General stated that 
the cases were instituted to test the 
question of the legality of the publi- 
cation of information based upon por- 
tions of income-tax returns: that the 
names selected as a basis for indict- 
ment of the several newspapers were 
picked at random, without suggestion 
or complaint of any nature from the 
taxpayers mentioned; and that he 
hoped by this action to get a Supreme 
Court decision on the publicity sec- 
tions of the Income Tax Law before 
March ‘1, 1925. 

Judicial Review.—The lower courts 
dismissed the indictments against the 
newspapers, and the Supreme Court 
affirmed the lower court in the ap- 
pealed case (United States v. Dickey, 
U. S. Sup. Ct., May 25, 1925). The 
court declined to consider the wis- 
dom of secrecy, as being a question 
for Congress, and also found it un- 
necessary to deal with the constitu- 
tional question of whether a statute 
forbidding publication contravened 
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the First Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. It found the question to be 
one of statutory construction, and 
held that the statute in question, sec- 
tion 257 (b) of the Revenue Act of 
1924, was a definite declaration by 
Congress that the information should 
be public property. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland, in holding 
that the newspapers were within their 
rights in publishing lists of income 
taxpayers and the amounts of their 
taxes, said: “Information, which 
everybody is at liberty to acquire and 
the acquisition of which Congress 
seemed especially desirous of facilitat- 
ing, cannot be regarded otherwise 
than as public property, to be passed 
on to others as freely as the pos- 
sessors of it may choose.” 

New Agitation—When the federal 
income-tax returns were again opened 
to public inspection on September 1, 
1925, the public sentiment appeared 
to have changed somewhat, for a few 
newspapers in the large cities refused 
to publish lists on the ground that 
such publication was an unwarranted 
invasion of privacy. Others, however, 
were apparently unaffected by the 
current protests against the use of 
the information in this way, and 
facilitated the satisfying of individ- 
ual interest by publishing pages of 
names of taxpayers together with the 
amounts of income tax paid. 

Opposition to the publicity provi- 
sion was expressed again by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon in his 
statement before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives at the opening of the Commit- 
tee’s hearings on the tax reduction 
bill on October 19. Mr. Mellon advo- 
cated the repeal of this section on 
the grounds that it was utterly use- 
less from a Treasury standpoint, for 
inquiry revealed the fact that no ad- 
ditional tax had been collected due 


to the publicity provision, and, obvi- 
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ously, it was unnecessary for the 
Treasury to get its information as 
to what taxes a taxpayer pays from 
publication in the newspapers; and 
that publicity encouraged further tax 
evasion and loss of revenue. He added: 
“There is no excuse for the present 
publicity provision except the grati- 
fication of idle curiosity and the fill- 
ing of newspaper space at the time 
the information is released,’ and 
noted that no other country published 
such information. 

Present Status.—In the bill which 
was prepared by the Ways and Means 
Committee for action by the House 
in December the publicity clause was 
revised, and the privileges of the pub- 
lic were restricted approximately to 
those which it enjoyed in 1921. The 
bill would permit inspection of re- 
turns on order of the President, by 
the Ways and Means and Senate Fi- 
nance Committees, and by other com- 
mittees of either body, especially 
those which are concerned with taxa- 
tion matters. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue was directed as be- 
fore to make available to public in- 
spection, in such manner as he may 
determine, in the office of the collector 
in each internal-revenue district and 
in such other places as he may deter- 
mine, lists containing the names of 
individuals making income-tax re- 
turns, but the very important pro- 
vision that “the amount of the in- 
come tax paid” by such persons 
should be included in the lists was 
eliminated. 

When the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee concluded its work upon the 
bill in November the press commented 
that the repeal of the publicity sec- 
tion was one of the parts of the bill 
which would meet determined opposi- 
tion. It was estimated that at that 
time a small majority of the Senate 
favored the retention of the publicity 
clause. 
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STATISTICS OF TAX COLLECTIONS 


[On basis of reports of collections 1] 


The following table of tax collections in the United States is compiled from the ann 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 1924-1925. 


specific commudities such as spirits, tobacco, etc., have been omitted. 


Income and 


Fiscal year profits 2 


LOG areeuers $124,937,252.61 
DST eie erode ‘|  387,382,343.96 
TOUS aorta 2,852,324,865.89 
Pr 2,600,783,902.70 
1920......| 3,956,936,003.60 
1921... .| 3,228,137,673.75 
1922......] 2,086,918,464.85 


1923......| 1,691,089,534.56 
1,841,759,316.80 
1,761,659,049.51 


Estates 


$6,076,575.26 
47,452,879.78 
82,029,983.13 
103,635,563.24 


154,043,260.39 
139,418,846.04 
126,705,206.55 
102,966,761.68 
108,939,895.52 


Manufactures 
and products? 


$36,570,478.37 
75,598,257.17 
216,230,346.67 


177,802,191.37 
143,942,311.65 
163,981,350.30 
177,531,749.14 
130,382,390.60 


Sales (consum- 
ers’ or deal- 


$2,301,989.95 
45,310,351.30 


45,794,878.32 
28,128,719.27 
21,135,707.75 
23,389,972.43 
10,494,934.67 


Revenues derived a 


| 


$42,196,443. 
8,926,310. 
21,874,734. 4 
45,251,358. 
87,687,246. 


75,664,840. 
58,224,526. 
61,490,151. 
58,526,017. 
46,068,399. 


1 Including special taxes relating to manufacture and sale. 
2 Including receipts from excise tax on corporations as follows: Fiscal year 191 
$20,959,783.74 ; 1911, $33,511,525.00; 1912, $28,583,259.81; 1913, $35,006,299.84; ar 
1914, $10,671,077.22; also munitions manufacturers’ tax for 1917, $27,663,939.63; a 
1918, $13,296,927.32. 

S Including receipts from the tax on raw cotton as follows: 
311.48; 1864, $1,268,412.56; 1865, $1,772,983.48; 1866, 
769,078.80, and 1868, $22,500,947.77. 


Fiscal year 1868, $351 
$18,409,654.90; 1867, $23 


Receipts 

Fiscal] Corporation ee under the Penalties. Miscellane 

hate : . \ 

year [capital stock | (special Admissions Dues ee etc.* ous 5 
taxes) PrODLQLeLon, 
act 

NOs [Sacooddonares 1963908; 108221) i rc:cjsiaielelcie: faye » -($458, 772.77 6 
1917. |$10,471,688.90 5,237,043.97|..........005 ah -| 871,606.22 124,184.74 
1918. .| 24,996, 204.54| 2,691,586.87|$26,357,338.80/$2,259,056.57|......0..+0. 985,219.86 172,723.0 
1919. 4 28,775,749.66| 4,721,298.16] 50,919,608.42] 4,072,548.59].......ecceclececcccuce 1,501,004.1 
1920.) 93,020,420.50, 9,913,280.85| 76,720,555.43| 5,198,001.31| $641,029.34|.......... 3,045,182.8 
1921. | 81,525,652.88} 8,585,540.11] 89,730,832.94] 6,159,817.69 2,152,387.45]...ceecees 1,975,968.0 
1922. | 80,612,239.80| 8,662,759.89] 73,384,955.61 6,615, 633.92]1,979,586.94|......... 3,866,190.8 
1923, | 81,567,739.32) 8,035,583.49] 70,175,147.11| 7,170,730.61 129,244.23), .osecvaes 3,125, 077.8 
1924. | 87,471,691.52) 7,814,413.92| 77,712,523.60 8,009,861.49] 855,395.37|.........- j 4,232, 637.1 
1925. | 90,002,594.56} 5,811,558.04] 30,907,809.09] 8,690,588.35| 560,888.07|.......... 12,156,929.4 


* After the fiscal year 1918, all 
respective taxes to which they relate. 

5 Including for fiscal year 1903 receipts from sundry taxes repealed by the act of Apr. 12 
1902 (war revenue repeal act), and for 1919, 1920, and 1921 receipts which remaine 
unclassified at the time the statistical tables were compiled. 


penalties are included with other receipts from th 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 
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ORGANIZATION 


Army of the United States, as it 
now stands, was created by the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1920 in the 
proportion of one half Organized Re- 
serves, one third National Guard and 
one sixth Regular Army. Thus, over 
80 per cent. of our officer personnel 
is composed of men whose main pur- 
suits are civilian. A comparatively 
small permanent force, the Regular 

- Army has, besides policing our terri- 
tory and doing some very vital in- 
dustrial work, the double duty of 
keeping itself educated in the com- 
plex technique and practice of modern 
war and of passing the essentials of 
that knowledge on to the National 
Guardsman and the Reservist. The 
above legislation was made _ princi- 
pally at the instigation of ex-service 
men, when the lessons of the late 
war were yet vivid, in order to over- 
come in the future the waste and 
confusion characterizing our previous 
wars. It has thus come about that 
the military forces of the country are 
placed upon the most democratic, 
suitable and economical basis they 
have ever occupied, so that the nation 
enjoys its first real military policy. 
The practical purpose of the triple 
components of this new army is to 
have the small Regular Army, in case 
of emergency, bear the brunt of the 
first line of defense, even to annihi- 
lation, but at least until the National 
Guard and Organized Reserves can 
mobilize to go to the front. On June 
30, 1925, the strength was as fol- 
lows: Organized Reserves, 72,191 of- 


ficers, 5,116 enlisted men; National 
Guard, 11,114 officers and 166,411 en- 
listed men; Regular Army, 12,462 of- 
ficers and 122,792 enlisted men for 
a population of 126,732,318 people. 

War Department, as the managing 
agency of the military forces for the 
people, is presided over by the Sec- 
retary of War, a civilian, who is an- 
swerable directly to the President of 
the United States, the Commander- 
in-Chief. The Secretary (Mr. Dwight 
F. Davis), in turn, is assisted by the 
Chief of Staff (Major General John 
L. Hines), who oversees the military 
functions, and by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War (Mr. Hanford Mac- | 
Nider), who has charge of the sup- 
ply, real estate and war industrial 
plans. These three, two civilians and 
an army officer, constitute the War 
Council. 

Subdivisions.—Under the Secretary 
of War are activities of Insular Af- 
fairs, the Panama Canal, Inland and 
Coastwise Waterways, River and 
Harbor Improvements, with other 
civil work; as well as the branches 
of the army: Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, Coast Artillery 
Corps, Air Service, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Signal Corps, General Staff 
Corps, Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment, Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment, Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment, Quartermaster Corps, Fi- 
nance Department, Medical Depart- 
ment, Ordnance Department and 
Chemical Warfare Service, Officers 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, and 
officers and enlisted men of the Mili- 
tia Bureau. 
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Territorial Distribution. — The 
army is scattered over the United 
States, Hawaii, Panama, Alaska, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines and 
China, not including military at- 
tachés and the like in other countries. 
Nine corps area commanders in the 
United States and department com- 
manders in Hawaii, Panama, Canal 
Zone, the Philippines and China op- 
erate directly in the chain of com- 
mand under the Secretary of War and 
Chief of Staff, as follows: First Corps 
Area, including Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, is com- 
manded by Major General André W. 
Brewster; Second Corps Area, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Porto Rico, by Major General 
Charles P. Summerall; Third Corps 
Area, including Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia, by Major General Douglas 
MacArthur; Fourth Corps Area, in- 
cluding North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, by 
Major General Johnson Hagood; 
Fifth Corps Area, including Ohio, 
West Virginia, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, by Major General Robert L. 
Howze; Sixth Corps Area, including 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Jeffer- 
son Barracks and Arcadia Target 
Range, Missouri, by Major General 
William 8S. Graves; Seventh Corps 
Area, including Missouri (except as 
above), Kansas, Arkansas, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, North Dakota and 


South Dakota, by Major General 
George B. Duncan; Eighth Corps 
Area, including Texas, Oklahoma, 


Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona, 
by Major General Ernest Hinds; 
Ninth Corps Area, including Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wy- 
oming, Utah, Nevada, California and 
Alaska, by Major General Charles T. 
-Menoher; the Hawaiian Department, 
by Major General Edward M. Lewis; 
the Philippine Department, by Major 
General James H. McRae; the Pan- 
ama Canal Department, by Major 
General William Lassiter; and the 
U. S. Army Forces in China, by 
Major General William D. Connor. 
These areas are agair subdivided into 
tactical divisions and brigades under 
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command of major and brigadier gen- 
erals when such can be obtained. 
Appropriations.— The  appropria- 
tion for the army for the fiscal year 
1925 was $334,553,786. Of this 
amount 23.3 per cent. went to purely 
industrial and civil use, namely, 
Rivers and Harbors, Flood Control, 
Muscle Shoals, Soldiers’ Home and 
the Panama Canal; another 15.1 per 
cent. was spent directly or indirectly 
upon the civilian components. In ad- 
dition, approximately 13 per cent. 
more went to the support of the over- 
head: education in the army and 
tests and experiments to keep abreast 
of the progress of other nations. As 
will be seen later, other money not 
included above was saved or spent 
upon the public at large. Thus, 
much less than half of the money 
available was left for the upkeep of 
the regular forces in their training 
and work in our extensive territory. 


BRANCHES OF SERVICE 


Infantry (Major General R. H. Al- 
len, Chief) —Out of an authorized 
strength of 4,200 officers and 110,000 
enlisted men, on June 30, 1925, there 
were actually 3,654 officers and 40,- 
858 enlisted men. Since infantry is 
the basic arm, it alone having the 
power to enforce decisions in bat- 
tle, all other branches are trained, 
organized and equipped to assist the 
infantry in its needs and functions. 
It comprises in its organization the 
essential combat and administrative 
elements which make its units self- 
sustaining. The infantry weapons 
are primarily the rifle and bayonet, 
and secondarily, grenades, pistols, au- 
tomatic rifles, machine guns, three- 
inch trench mortars, 37 mm. cannon 
and tanks. The Chief supervises and 
controls the service schools within 
the branch, develops sound tactical 
doctrines for the infantry, procures 
necessary training regulations and 
gains team-work with other branches 
through higher authority. He par- 
ticularly has his interest centered in 
peace time on the advancement of 
education at the Infantry and Tank 
Schools at Fort. Benning, Ga., and 
Camp Meade, Md., respectively. Up 
to June 80, 1925, a total of 2,674 
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officers had completed courses at the 
former and 203 officers and 3,638 en- 
listed men at the latter. The course 
for Regular Army officers at the In- 
fantry School is nine months and for 
other officers from six weeks to three 
months. Since the plant has to be 
large enough to give suitable terrain 
for all kinds of training, the present 
school occupies a reservation covering 
97,000 acres. The graduates of both 
schools have been distributed among 
the regiments of the Regular Army, 
National Guard, Organized Reserves 
and the colleges. In this way in- 
fantry training is kept economically 
up to date. ; 
Cavalry (Major General Malin 
Craig, Chief).—This branch has car- 
ried along throughout the year the 
army’s training in that mobile arm. 
Since, in a large and open country 
such as the United States, night 
reconnaissance and counter-reconnais- 
sance, security for large forces, quick 
seizure of positions, the containing 
of hostile forces, the break-through, 
the pursuit and raids can be accom- 
plished almost exclusively by cavalry, 
it has had to train its personnel and 
animals along varied and comprehen- 
sive lines. Besides carrying out 
duties similar to those of the chiefs 
of other combatant branches, the 
Chief of Cavalry supervises the 
Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas, occupying about 20,000 acres, for 
the education and training of all 
parts of our army in riding, horse- 
manship and cavalry leadership to 
the ends above stated. In the 1924- 
25 course 82 Regular Army officers, 
17 National Guard officers, .10 Re- 
serve officers and 4 Cuban officers 
took regular, machine gun, special 
advanced equitation and _ special 
courses. To gain some idea of the 
efficiency of the branch and _ this 
school, a single horse-show team of 
five cavalry officers and twelve horses 
during the past summer in the east 
captured 130 ribbons, many cups and 
other prizes. A similar team, now 
in Canada, will compete against 
teams of other countries at the Na- 
tional Horse Show in New York City, 
doubtless with credit to the United 
States. The Cavalry Board, in its 


work during the year, prepared, re-' 
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vised or reviewed 33 training ron 
lations, tested 54 articles of equip-| 
ment and submitted studies on equip-| 
ment projects. At the Cavalry School | 
are three schools for enlisted men. | 
The Horseshoers’ School turned out | 
41 men having finished Cavalry horse- | 
shoer’s courses; the School for Bakers | 
and Cooks turned out 244 men, who- 
went as instructors to the National | 
Guard, R.O.T.C., and Organized Re- | 
serve camps throughout the middle 
west; the Saddlers’ School graduated 
21 men. 

Field Artillery (Major General 
William J. Snow, Chief).—This— 
branch shows with its personnel and 
instruction a steadily increasing ad- 
vancement, the enrollment in the 
R.O.T.C.’s for the past few years he- 
ing an illustration: 6,011 for 1920; 
7,165 for 1921; 7,552 for 1922; 8,043 
for 1923; and 10,362 for 1924-25. 
Graduates of these courses were com- 
missioned in the Field Artillery sec- 
tion of the Organized Reserves in 
numbers, as follows: 1921, 80; 1922, 
263; 1923, 371; 1924, 370; 1925, 510. 

Field Artillery School is located 
on the Reservation of Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, adjoining the Wichita Na- 
tional Forest and Game Reserves. The 
school uses an area of 51,000 acres, 
whose extent furnishes a large and 
suitable firing area. The School in- 
cludes a permanent Air Service Fly- 
ing Field, where student officers who 
volunteered were given a special and 
additional course in aérial observa- 
tion with special heed paid to ob- 
serving field artillery fires. A bat- 
talion of Infantry has provided the 
means for study of Infantry forma- 
tions and operations both in the class- 
room and field demonstrations. <A 
riding hall, school stables and ani- 
mals have afforded instruction in rid- 
ing and draft. In the study of mo- 
tors and tractors, the student has 
been required to don overalls, set up 
and assemble his tractor and to op- 
erate it in road tests. 

In all instruction the aim has been 
to give the student a practical knowl- 
edge which will be essential to him, 
not only in his present grade but in 
the next higher. During the 1924-25 
term, 113 Regular Army officers, in- 
cluding an Infantryraan and one gen- 
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eral officer, 51 National Guard offi- 
cers, 25 Reserve officers, 4 Cuban of- 
ficers and 1 Philippine Scout officer 
finished regular and special courses; 
and 78 enlisted men of the Regular 
Army and 17 of the National Guard 
finished specialist courses in Horse- 
shoeing, as Saddlers, in Motor Me- 
chanics, Gun Mechanics and Commu- 
nications. 

Seacoast Defense-——The moderni- 
zation of our seacoast defenses was 
continued by the Chief of Engineers 
not only for this country but espe- 
cially for the Panama Canal and 
Oahu. So far as funds are available, 
all essential installations were kept 
in proper repair. Since, with the in- 
crease in range and power of modern 
armament both afloat and ashore, for- 
tifications must change or become ob- 
solete, full use was made of recent 
developments in railway guns, in 
long-range searchlights, in anti-air- 
craft armament and in improved con- 
struction methods. In addition to 
the maintenance of modern fortifica- 
tions, Congress authorized funds for 
the preservation of the historical 
forts at San Juan, Porto Rico, Fort 
Niagara, N. Y., and Fort Marion, 
Fla. This was carried out as in- 
tended, assisted, in the first case, by 
funds made available by the Govern- 
ment of Porto Rico. Under the Wash- 
ington Treaty the fixed defenses of 
Manila Bay cannot be augmented but 
can and are being maintained in a 
reliable state of efficiency. The great 
Panama Canal, the naval base at 
Pearl Harbor, Oahu and the most im- 
portant of our own coastal harbors 
are being made secure against hos- 
tile naval bombardment as rapidly 
as funds permit. During the fiscal 
year 1925 the Chief of Engineers had 
available for all these purposes the 
total sum of $1,171,413. 

Board on Engineer Equipment at 
Fort Humphreys is constantly en- 
gaged in testing and developing es- 
sential tools and methods required 
by engineers in war. For example, 
the pontoon bridge material now in 
general use by the army is practically 
the same type as was successfully de- 
veloped during the Virginia Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War. Equipage 
built and tested at Fort Humphreys, 
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however, must replace the old type 
which is unable to support the heavy 
loads demanded by modern field 
forces. The “Advance Guard’ pon- 
toon boat built of an aluminum alloy 
and a new design of wooden pontoon, 
built slightly larger but of double 
capacity, are some of the results re- 
cently achieved. In developing the 
use of aérial photography for map- 
making, the Board is coordinating the 
work of the 29th Engineer Battalion 
(topog.) and of the detachment on 
duty with the Air Service at the Mc- 
Cook Field development station, as 
well as experiments in map-making 
carried on at the Engineer Repro- 
duction Plant. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


This corps (Major General Charles 
McK. Saltzman, Chief Signal Officer), 
besides carrying on its training of the 
army in signal work, has benefited 
the country in industrial and scien- 
tific ways. The Corps laid a cable 
system of 4,588 statute miles be- 
tween Seattle, Washington, and Sew- 
ard, Alaska, from March 25, 1924, 
when the first load of cable left Eng- 
land, to October 9, 1924, when it was 
completed. It operated during 1925 
the largest and most comprehensive 
radio net in the world for the fol- 
lowing bureaus and departments: 
War Department, U. S. Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, Navy 
Department, Department of Justice, 
Shipping Board, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Department of Agriculture, De- 
partment of Commerce, Post Office 
Department, Department of the In- 
terior, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Panama Canal, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Health Service and Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. The net has grown 
from something which handled only 
a small part of the War Department 
business in 1922 to a service for 
practically all government rapid com- 
munication, with consequent saving 
to the United States. In electrical 
work the Corps’ research and de- 
velopment at its various laboratories 
has been of a character which will 
aid commercial activities as well as 
military. Among other things, a 
heteorodyne frequency meter was de- 
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veloped, which will measure accu- 
rately frequency above 2,000 kilocy- 
eles; a radio beacon, which will en- 
able an airplane to fly to or from 
the station of the beacon on a given 
course; and a _sound-ranging ap- 
paratus, not quite yet perfected, for 
the location of artillery and for sub- 
aqueous sound ranging. The Signal 
School at Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
graduated 58 officers and 126 en- 
listed men from all branches of the 
service in June, 1925. At that time 
the number of Reserve Officers in the 
Signal Corps was 2,161. In telephone 
work the Corps operated 131 switch- 
boards and 19,375 substations owned 
by the government, and 5 owned com- 
mercially. In its meteorological work 
it kept in close codperation with the 
Air Service, especially in the round- 
the-world airplane flight. The Corps 
has been exceedingly successful in its 
progressive training methods, espe- 
cially by the use of films in instruc- 
tion for its own personnel, and by 
furnishing them to other branches. 


GENERAL STAFF CORPS 


The main dependence of the Secre- 
tary of War and Chief of Staff, in 
the multifarious activities of the 
army, is organized with a Deputy 
Chief of Staff, five Assistant Chiefs 
of Staff, and other officers of the 
Regular Army, National Guard and 
Organized Reserve. The Deputy Chief 
of Staff (Major General Dennis E. 
Nolan) acts for the Chief of Staff 
in his absence and has general super- 
vision as an executive. The five as- 
sistants are each in charge of sections 
known as G-1 (personnel), G-2 (col- 
lection, evaluation, and dissemination 
of military information), G-3 (or- 
ganization, training and operations), 
G-4 (supply), War Plans Division 
(specific plans in conjunction with 
the Navy for national defense). 

National Man-Power.—The G-1 
Section (Brigadier General Campbell 
King, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1) 
made minute and modern studies of 
the man-power of the country in con- 
nection with selective service for any 
contingency of war forced on the 
United States, with a view to saving 
the maximum number of lives against 
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such a calamity. Even the use of 
women in industry was taken up, not 
only for the purpose of releasing men 
but also of disrupting the country’s. 
life, business and resources as little 
as possible. | 

Information.—G-2 Section (Colonel 
James H. Reeves, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-2), in addition to observing 
intimately military, economic and 
political happenings over the World 
as the “eyes” of the War Depart- 
ment, made fortunate translations 
of documents during the fiscal year, 
1925, for the White House, the Navy 
Department, Department of Justice, 
State Department, Department of 
Agriculture, Treasury Department 
and Department of the Interior. It 
received and evaluated 12,069 re- 
ports of 46 countries, while it main- 
tained a cordial liaison with mili- 
tary leaders and authorities of foreign 
nations. 

Quarters.—G-3 Section (Brigadier 
General Hugh A. Drum, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3) covered a wide 
field during the year. It found that 
probably the most hampering fea- 
ture to operations and training of 
the army was the condition which 
placed 40,000 enlisted men, 2,000 offi- | 
cers and 10,000 animals under tem- 
porary shelter the year round in the 
United States. Both the present and 
former Secretary of War have 
pointed out the high sense of duty 
and patriotism of officers and men in 
carrying out their many duties while 
living in dilapidated and fire-exposed 
buildings, but have also shown the 
lack of economy in having troops 
spend a large part of their time, 
which should be given to more im- 
portant duties, in repair of rapidly 
deteriorating quarters. 

Education.—Falling under the pur- 
view of this Section is the education 
of the army of the United States, 
which may be classified into General 
and Special Service Schools, En- 
listed Men’s Schools, Correspondence 
Courses, R. O. T. C.’s at colleges 
and schools, R. O. T. C. Camps, 
C. M. T. Camps, National Guard and 
Reserve Officers’ Camps. The Gen- 
eral and Special Service and Enlisted 
Men’s Schools [See table and schools 
mentioned under separate branches], 
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being the sources and centers of mili- 
tary education in the United States, 
have run to capacity throughout the 
year, wherever funds permitted. The 
mission of the correspondence courses 
being to provide technical military 
instruction for members of the Re- 
serve forces, for civilians who wish 
to become Reserve officers, and for 
Reserve Corps, National Guard and 
Regular Army officers in preparation 
for Service Schools, the education in- 
volved has been far-reaching; the en- 
rollment for 1925 reached 20,797, an 
increase of 5,744 over the preceding 
year, the total number exceeding the 
combined student bodies of Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, Princeton and Brown 
Universities. Three hundred and 
twenty-six R. O. T. C. units at 226 
institutions gave an enrollment in 
1925 of 125,504, which total would 
have run higher had funds been avail- 
able. The growth of the number of 
graduates eligible for commissions is 
illustrated by the figure of 167 in 
1920 ag against 3,953 in 1924. The 
estimated attendance at the six-week 
R. O. T. C. summer camps for 1925 
was 9,300; the actual attendance at 
Cc. T. M. camps, 33,975; and at Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve camps, 
21,224 officers and 140,909 enlisted 
men. None of the above attendances 
include Regular Army personnel, 
which aggregated 9,707 commissioned 
officers and 85,625 enlisted men avail- 
able, on June 30, 1925 in the United 
States, for carrying along this entire 
task of education and _ training. 
Four thousand forty-eight were al- 
‘yeady on permanent all-the-year- 
round duty with the National Guard 
and Organized Reserves, so that there 
was required for the summer camps 
practically all of the home strength 
of the combat branches of the Regu- 
lar Army. Some conception of the 
magnitude of this education and 
training can be gained when it is 
known that, exclusive of care of ani- 
mals and equipment, programs for 
regimental training call for the sol- 
dier to be proficient on over 50 sub- 
jects, and that a present force of 
approximately 118,000 enlisted men is 
required to carry on activities con- 
templated by the National Defense 
Act for 280,000. . 
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Housing and _ Mobilization—G-4 
Section (Major General Fox Conner, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4), dur- 
ing the year, took up specifically the 
housing needs of the army, the main- 
tenance of the general army plant 
with the limited funds available and 
the disposition with greatest benefit 
to the United States of unoccupied 
military reservations. The Section 
made savings in the use of water over 
rail transportation. On the principle 
that the better the weapons, the 
fewer the men who need to be exposed 
to slaughter, and the more quickly 
is peace obtainable, it spent success- 
ful effort on the improvement of ma- 
terials for war, and aided the Assist- 
ant Secretary in his problems of 
supply. Plans for the mobilization of 
industry in case of war have been 
perfected to the greatest extent the 
country has seen. To date, 15,000 
facilities have been allocated and 
17,000 commodity committees have 
been organized. In this connection 
the Chief of Engineers is making a 
survey of the power resources of the 
nation. 

War Plans Division (Brigadier 
General Harry A. Smith, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, W. P. D.) has carried 
out studies for defense of our islands 
and coasts from attack by other na- 
tions, special attention having been 
given to anti-aircraft. In this work 
it secured the fullest codperation of 
the Navy Department in its efforts to 
perfect the team-work necessary in 
resisting any outside aggression. It 
handled the Hawaiian Grand Ex- 
ercises of April, 1925. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Adjusted Compensation—The Ad- 
jutant General’s Department (Majo. 
General Robert C. Davis, Adjutant 
General), in addition to its growing 
duties connected with personnel, cor- 
respondence and records of the War 
Department, was called upon to per- 
form a huge task for the public bene- 
fit—the administration of the Ad- 
justed Compensation Act (the Bo- 
nus). The problem covered the cases 
of 5,250,000 men, whose records 
and applications had to be handled 
in a limited time, each record in- 
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volving 27 separate checking opera- 
tions. The Adjutant General set out 
immediately to borrow desks, tables, 
machinery and the like for tem- 
porary use, and ‘with the codperation 
of the Post Office Department, the 
General Supply Committee and other 
agencies in Washington, was able to 
obviate delay and save the govern- 
ment upwards of $289,000. Twelve 
million blanks were distributed on 
June 16, 1924, to every post of the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Disabled American Veterans, 
every chapter of the American Red 
Cross, all agencies of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps, and the Veterans’ 
Bureau, both at home and abroad, and 
to every. possible office in the United 
States and its possessions, the distri- 
bution being completed on June 28. 
By being mailed so as to give the 
more distant points the preference in 
point of time, the receipt of ap- 
plications was practically simultane- 
ous. For the War Department it 
required at the peak 2,517 clerks. 
Some idea of the complications that 
were met is shown by the record of 
50,328 Smiths, 40,101 Johnsons and 
28,902 Browns, many having initials 
identical. In addition, 23 per cent. 
of those entitled to compensation 
could neither read nor write the Eng- 
lish language. The task was concur- 
rent with the regular load of 1,170,- 
792 correspondence cases during the 
fiscal year June 30, 1925; the In- 
formation Section of the office alone 
furnishing replies to 60,071 applica- 
tions, many of which were from 
civilians. By July 1, 1925, this vast 
work was completed to such a degree 
that the bonus could then be handled 
by the normal force. 
Recruiting.—During the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1925, the army was main- 
tained at an average monthly en- 
listed strength of 118,750, exclusive 
of Philippine Scouts, 49,479 enlist- 
ments and reénlistments being accom- 
plished by the Adjutant General’s 
Department. Fifty-five and one half 
per cent. of those discharged at the 
expiration of their service reénlisted 
within three months. The recruiting 
service in the field consisted of 100 
officers and 950 enlisted men, dis- 
tributed among 59 districts averaging 
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six city stations each. Public build 
ings were utilized for officers Menaee | 
available, 96 stations being rented a 
an average cost of $26.44 per room 
Advertising was supervised by the 
Recruiting Publicity Bureau consist- 
ing of four officers and 25 men under 
the direct supervision of the Adjutant 
General and located at Governor’s 
Island, New York. Publicity ex- 
penses averaged $1.14 per enlistment 
Recruiting costs, including pay and 
allowance of recruiting personnel 
averaged $65.01 per enlistment ion 
the fiscal year. During the thir 
quarter. when conditions permitted ca 
pacity production, the average cos 
was $21.27 per enlistment. 

Activities of the Adjutant Gen 
eral’s office were further extended i 
cooperation with G-1, especially i 
handling personnel, and in codpera- 
tion with G-3 in administering th 
educational work for the army of the. 
United States. 


INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Major General Eli A. Helmick, In- 
spector General, during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, inspected the army 
of the United States with reference 
to instruction, disciplinary training, 
housing conditions, uniform, clothing, 
rations, desertions, trials, discipline, 
morale, court-martial procedure, 
money accounts, recruiting, prop- 
erty, transportation, medical attend- 
ance, sanitation, arsenals, depots, 
remount service, national military 
parks, disciplinary barracks and 
schools. To illustrate its activities: 
the department inspected during the 
year 485 accounts of disbursing offi- 
cers and 543 posts, camps, stations, 
and transports; and in addition, 
made numerous special inspections 
and investigations involving matters 
of great importance to the govern- 
ment. The Inspector General him- 
self inspected 41 stations in six corps 
areas and the Hawaiian Department; 
and the office in Washington alone 
completed 34 investigations, which re- 
quired the usual unremitting labor 
and unbiased judgment in arriving at 
fair and logical conclusions. In one 
case, where a fraudulent over-pay- 
ment of $36,000.00 was uncovered, 
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not only did the investigation lead 
to recovery for the Government of a 


substantial part of the sum, but 
caused the institution of methods 
preventive of similar frauds. Al- 


though this department by its very 
mechanism must conduct its work 
without partiality or affection, it 
more than ever in 1925 has pursued 
the policy of helpful hints and advice 
wherever appropriate, so as to leave 
lasting correction without recourse 
to punishment or rebuke. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Major General John A. Hull, 
Judge Advocate General, is the 
legal adviser of the War Department 
and is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of military justice in the 
army of the United States. The De- 
partment’s duties cover the considera- 
tion of the legal phases of business, 
property, financial operations and 
control of personnel. For the period 
ending 1925, approximately 22,5v0 
court-martial cases have been re- 
viewed on appeal since 1920. One 
section of the Department acted as 
an appellate court, reviewing every 
general-court-martial case with care- 
ful scrutiny for any errors which 
might have occurred in the trial. 
Since under the law every such case 
must undergo this review in writing 
—a review which corresponds to that 
of a state and federal appellate court 
in criminal cases—every substantial 
right of the accused has been safe- 
guarded with the effect of maintain- 
ing a corrective discipline at once 
just, prompt and uniform. Whenever 
the circumstances of the case justi- 
fied it, recommendation was made for 
clemency, with often the honorable 
restoration to duty of the offender. 

A section of the Judge Advocate 
General’s office acted as legal repre- 
sentative in the United States for 
the Insular Government of Porto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands in 
appellate cases before the federal 
courts in the United States, includ- 
ing the Supreme Court; and as legal 
adviser to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs in connection with 
the administration of the civil gov- 
ernment of our Insular possessions. 


OF THE ARMY 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Finance Department (Major Gen- 
eral Kensie W. Walker, Chief) is 
charged with the disbursement of all 
funds of the War Department, and 
its chief is the budget officer. During 
the fiscal year 1925 the department 
paid its bills for supplies and serv- 
ices so promptly that the reduction 
to a cash basis has resulted in a sav- 
ing of $214,818.98 to the government 
from commercial discounts. The sal- 
aries and wages of all troops of the 
Regular Army and Philippine Scouts 
were paid by this department dur- 
ing the year. To encourage the sav- 
ing instinct in the soldier, he is al- 
lowed to deposit his money with the 
Finance Department at a small rate 
of interest; deposits for the year 1925 
amounted to $1,384,686.68. Money 
deposited by the Finance Department 
with the Treasurer of the United 
States from surplus war supplies, 
other government property, interest, 
premiums and dividends on advanced 
payments during the World War to 
provide firms, rentals, service, reim- 
bursements, trust funds, Engineers, 
Panama Canal and _ miscellaneous 
sources as a surplus and saving for 
1925 amounted to $63,143,918.54. The 
Finance Department paid, during 
October, 1925, alone, to government 
and commercial life insurance com- 
panies for premiums of military per- 
sonnel the sum of $238,266.13. It 
has paid out to widows for gratuity 
$695,920.45 since 1922; and in one 
month in 1925 paid to dependents 
$88,055. 

Medical Department (Major Gen- 
eral Merritte W. Ireland, Surgeon 
General) has brought the mortality 
and the venereal-disease rates during 
1925 to the lowest mark in the his- 
tory of the army. The death rate 
from disease is now less than two per 
thousand, and from all causes, less 
than four per thousand. For the. 
quarter century ending 1925 the in- 
cidence of venereal disease has de- 
clined 69 per cent. and malaria 98.7 
per cent. During the year the Medi- 
cal Department of the army conclu- 
sively demonstrated for the benefit 
of the world that the method of 
itransmitting dengue fever was by 
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mosquitoes, the detailed researches in 
connection with this study being as 
complete as those conducted for yel- 
low fever by Walter Reed and his 
Army Medical Associates in Cuba im- 
mediately following the Spanish- 
American War. 

Ordnance Department (Major Gen- 
eral Clarence C. Williams, Chief) see 
p. 360. 

Chemical Warfare Service (Major 
General Amos A. Fries, Chief) is 
charged with the investigation, de- 
velopment, manufacture, procurement 
and supply of all smoke and incendi- 
ary materials, all toxic gases and all 
gas-defense’ appliances, and the in- 
struction of the army of the United 
States in such matters. Since it is 
now an established fact that gas is 
the most humane of all destructive 
agents, and that this branch of the 
army is aiding industry over a wide 
field, it is evident that the Chemical 
Warfare Service has been much mis- 
understood. Statistics of the Surgeon 
General of the Army for the World 
War now show conclusively that 24 
per cent. of all those wounded by 
weapons other than gas, died, whereas 
less than 2 per cent. of the gas casu- 
alties proved to be fatal. It is esti- 
mated that not more than 200 men 
were killed by gas on the field of 
battle. In industry since the war 
the developments of the Chemical 
Warfare Service have been of great 
benefit to the country. At the request 
of the Public Health Service, the 
Chemical Service undertook to make 
the fumigation of ships, from which 
there have been numerous casualties, 
safer and more efficient; by mixing 
tear gas with hydrocyanic gas, the 
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Service has reached a state of experi- 
mentation in 1925 where the safety, 
of ship fumigation is assured. The 
Service has also aided the Bureau 
of Mines in developing a gas mask) 
that would render absolute protection. 
to the miner against the deadly car-) 
bon monoxide, this discovery alone} 
justifying the money spent on chem-| 
ical warfare research. Heretofore, 
whenever a leak occurred in pipes, 
of ammonia refrigeration, men were| 
prevented from approaching the burst 
on account of the deadly fumes; the| 
Chemical Warfare Service discovered 
silica gel, which in a mask ,affords: 
adequate protection. In the extermi-| 
nation of pests the Service has aided 
the Bureau of Biological survey and 
Bureau in Entomology, ridding crops 
of rats, gophers, locusts, grass- 
hoppers and many other destructive 
animals and insects to the extent of 
saving millions of dollars. In spray- 
ing of fruit trees, the Service has 
devised a simple and_ successful 
method of covering the orchards 
rapidly and widely by airplanes. The 
Service during the year has aided 
the Bureau of Explosives and Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission in the 
transportation of explosive and toxie 
agents by devising rules and regula- 
tions based on the mass of ex- 
perience gained by the personnel of 
the Service. It has also aided po- 
lice departments in their use of 
chemical agents against mobs and 
bank robbers, especially as to the 
safe handling of these commodities. 
It is estimated that many lives 
have been saved by the Chemical 
Warfare Service in peace since the 
War. 


ARTILLERY AND ORDNANCE 


By WILLIAM ADDLEMAN GANOE 
Magor, U. 8. A., Army War COLLEGE 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


Personnel and Material, — The 
Coast Artillery Corps (Major Gen- 
eral F. W. Coe, Chief), during 1925, 
improved its development of person- 
nel and material for its primary roles 


of long-range firing at land and wa- 
ter targets, and at targets in the air. 
With the country’s extensive coast- 
line, most of the Corps’ defensive 
plans are based upon the protection 
of our shores against an enemy ad- 
vancing from a landing base which 
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he must first secure by combined 
operation of his army and navy, sup- 
ported by a large force of aircraft. 
Coast Artillery having the double 
duty of attacking the enemy’s vessels 
at long range, and of bringing down 
his aircraft, accomplishes its first 
mission by three types of long-range 
guns classified according to their 
method of mounting and transporta- 
tion, as fixed artillery (fortification) , 
railway artillery, and tractor-drawn 
heavy artillery; and its second mis- 
sion, by three types of anti-aircraft 
weapons, the 3-inch gun, the heavy 
machine gun (especially adapted for 
anti-aircraft fire) and the high pow- 
ered searchlight accompanied by its 
listening devices which locate aircraft 
at night by sound. 

Coast Artillery School—tThe train- 
ing of officers and selected enlisted 
men for these highly specialized 
duties is carried out at the Coast 
Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Vir- 
ginia, the second oldest institution of 
learning in the army, which has for 
more than 100 years carried along the 
education of artillery officers on this 
appropriate site. The courses at the 
present time include instruction in 
the tactics of artillery, methods of 
gunnery, electrical and radio engi- 
neering and motor transportation. 
For captains and lieutenants, the 
technical detail of these subjects is 
very thoroughly covered, and the 
principles applied by practical in- 
struction. In the advanced course for 
senior officers, the instruction is along 
broader lines. During the past year 
the following number of officers have 
successfully pursued these courses— 
Battery officers: 34 Regular Army, 2 
Cuban Army, 17 National Guard, 8 
Organized Reserves—Field Officers: 
35. 

A very desirable feature of the 
courses for selected enlisted men is 
that the students are fitted for pro- 
fessions in civil life after their sepa- 
ration from the Army. The courses 
cover the following: Electrical En- 
gineering, Radio Engineering, Motor 
Transportation, Stenography, Type- 
writing and other clerical work, Me- 
chanical Drafting, Engraving and 
Photography. Since no restriction 
prevents graduates from going into 
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a profession in civil life, many men 
who have received their entire edu- 
cation in the Coast Artillery have 
later successfully engaged in tech- 
nical professions outside of the Army. 
In 1925, 67 men completed these 
courses. 

Long Range Armament.— Aside 
from development in methods of de- 
fense against aircraft, the principal 
development in the Coast Artillery 
during the past few years has been 
along the lines of training in the use 
of high-powered mobile types of long- 
range armament capable of operating 
with a mobile army. Such develop- 
ment avoids the necessity of placing 
in permanent fortifications a large 
amount of expensive installation 
which is of no value at another part 
of the coast-line. By holding the re- 
serve of railway artillery at a cen+ 
tralized point, the excellent railway 
net in this country can be used to 
concentrate at a threatened locality 
a large amount of this type of artil- 
lery, in order to engage enemy naval 
vessels and troop transports before 
they can come within striking dis- 
tance of the coast. 

In November, 1925, the “pilot” 14- 
inch railway gun, made and perfected 
by the Ordnance Department, was 
sent across the continent to Fort Mc- 
Arthur near Los Angeles, California, 
from Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
The gun and carriage weigh 365 tons 
or as much as a heavy locomotive. A 
careful survey of the capacity of the 
transcontinental railroads preceded 
the movement of this heavy gun, 
which was made at limited speed un- 
til smooth-running was assured, and 
then at higher speed. The trip was . 
without breakdown or incident, dem- 
onstrating that heavy artillery so 
mounted can. be taken from coast to 
coast in a week or less. 

Coast Defense Guns.—The most 
powerful weapons ever designed are 
the 16-inch coast-defense guns re- 
cently made by our Ordnance Depart- 
ment and added to a number of our 
important fortifications. Their maxi- 
mum range is 50,000 yards or over 28 
miles; the projectile, of forged steel, 
weighs 2,340 pounds. A method of 
installing these new guns has been 
followed, which is intended to reduce 
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the probability of their being success- 
fully neutralized by either ships’ guns 
or airplane bombing. The guns, 
magazines and position-finding instal- 
lation are so dispersed over the ter- 
rain and concealed, that the target 
presented to an enemy is less than 
that of the older small-calibre bat- 


teries. A number of these super- 
powerful batteries have been com- 
pleted. 

Similar development has been 


made with heavy artillery of medium 
calibre which is drawn by tractor. 
The object to be obtained is generally 
the same—the concentration of this 
type of artillery at a threatened 
point. 

Defense Against Aircraft.— The 
most important recent development in 
the Coast Artillery has been with the 
means of defense against aircraft. 
The efficacy of anti-aircraft gun fire 
having been questioned by witnesses 
appearing before a Congressional 
Committee conducting hearings on 
Air Service matters during the winter 
and spring of 1925, the War Depart- 
ment initiated measures to obtain 
definite information on which sound 
conclusions could be based. During 
the summer an extended program of 
anti-aircraft firings at targets towed 
by airplanes was held at Fort Til- 
den, Long Island, these firings being 
by day and by night, with 3-inch guns 
for distant targets and machine guns 
for low-flying targets. 

The following results were obtained 
with the 3-inch guns. 


Number ofshots fired’... .<05 cess 4,343 


Numbermof “hits tie. fav stekt dele eee 203 
Shots per battery (4 guns) per 
WHATUL Git gps thave a btveheloteseiaielevece seen 3 
Hits per battery per minute...... 2.03 
Percentage’ of hitshi...¢ieseuwee.. 4.6 


The guns and the ammunition used 
during the Fort Tilden’ test were of 
war manufacture, far inferior in 
range and accuracy to guns which 
since have been designed and tested. 
The improvement shown to have 
taken place is due in the main to im- 
proved range findings, apparatus and 
methods. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


This branch of the service (Major 
General Clarence C. Williams, Chief) 
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is charged with development, main-: 


tenance, preparation and supply of] 
ordnance materials. During the year,. 
24 officers graduated from the Ord-, 
nance School at Watertown, Mass.,, 
and 31 enlisted men from the Special-| 
ists’ School. Two ordnance officers) 
were detailed to the plant of Holt) 
Mfg. Co., Stockton, California, and 
one other to the offices of E. I. Du-, 
pont De Nemours and Co., Wilming-| 
ton, Del., for the purpose of familiar- 
izing themselves with the work of 
civilian plants and of allowing the 
heads of those establishments to gain’ 
a knowledge of the wants of the 
army. Plants for the prompt and 
efficient utilization in war have been 
the subject of constant study in the 
Ordnance office, since it was clearly 
demonstrated during the World War 
that the decentralization of contact 
with industry through procurement 
districts was vital to  successfui 
operation of ordnance activities. The 
district system has been revised and 
has been in operation for nearly three 
years. Fourteen procurement dis- | 
tricts have been organized, each with. 
a permanent, local civilian as chief 
and a Regular Army officer as ex- 
ecutive assistant. Each district has 
been engaged in surveying manufac- 
turing plants, placing tentative or- 
ders for material with these plants 
and supplying information to pros- 
pective contractors, the response 
being encouraging and the interest 
keen. The Browning machine gun, 
calibre 50, was approved as an anti- 
aircraft weapon. Machine rifles, pis- 
tols, divisional, corps, and army artil- 
lery, especially the railway and sea- 
coast weapons, and tractors and 
reconnaissance vehicles have been 
signally improved. A noteworthy 
achievement. was the development of 
X-ray in the investigation of steel 
and other metals as an outstanding 
feature of the year. Not only is the 
composition and structure of metals 
by this means understood but defects 
are located and discovered which 
would not otherwise be visible. The 
matter has already been taken up by 
commercial concerns and should be a 
valuable addition to scientific indus- 
try. Other researches at the Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, especially in propel- 
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research work as to the flight of 
bombs dropped from aircraft has been | 
undertaken in connection with tests | 
of these bombs. 


lant powders in conjunction with the 
Dupont Company, have resulted in 
some very marked advances in ex- 
plosives. In addition, considerable 


ARMY AERONAUTICS 


By Magor W. A. Ganog, U. S. A. 
HistroricaL Division, ARMy WaAR COLLEGE 


Service to General Aeroplaning.— 
The Air Service (Major General Ma- 
son M. Patrick, Chief), working in 
cooperation with the Navy, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, the Post Office Department 
and the Bureau of Standards, has not 
only contributed signally to the 
healthy infancy of the comparatively 
new science of flying, but has been of 
great benefit to industry in general. 
In conjunction with the Information 
Division, the Engineering Division of 
the Service has in the past five years 
collected, digested and disseminated 
to the public a tremendous amount 
of technical data; and has aided in 
the perfection and standardization of 
nomenclature, of mechanical proc- 
esses, of methods of analysis of de- 
signs, and of procedure in the static 
and flight test of complete airplanes. 
The Engineering Division has pre- 
pared a Designers Handbook, a Book 
of Standards and a series of Specifi- 
cations which, while intended pri- 
marily for the use of manufacturers 
dealing directly with the army, have 
come to be looked upon throughout 
the field of aviation in this country 
as the most valuable works now ex- 
tant on the subject. These, together 
with Information Circulars and other 
technical publications prepared by the 
Air Service, are used either as text 
books or references in nearly all uni- 
versities where courses in aeronau- 
tical engineering are given. Many of 
them are in demand for similar pur- 
poses in foreign countries. 

The Air Service furnishes to school 
boys information on the construction 
of models and gliders; to older chil- 
dren material for study and debate 
on aeronautical subjects; to journal- 
ists aerial photographs from the files 
of the Army Air Service; to in- 
ventors (no matter how radical or 


impracticable may seem their ideas) 
sympathy, interest and advice; and 
to builders assistance and guidance 
in the great task of perfecting types 
of planes and engines suited to the 
many purposes for which aircraft may 
be advantageously employed. Prob- 
ably in no other field does the Air 
Service exert a stronger influence to- 
ward the perfection of commercial 
aviation, than in that more or less 
intangible one of information and 
education. 

The Army does not limit itself in 
this great work to the dissemination 
of advice, theories and formulae. It 
has devoted much time and effort to 
practical demonstrations and has de- 
veloped many of the most progressive 
and important items of equipment. 
The parachute developed by the Army 
Air Service is used throughout the 
United States by civilian as well as 
military fliers, and has been adopted 
by the Canadian Air Force and by 
the Royal Air Force of Great Brit- 
ain. Since its perfection, no instance 
of malfunctioning has been recorded, 
and many lives have been saved as 
a direct result of its use. 

The supercharger developed by the 
Army Air Service has greatly im- 
proved the range and climbing ability 
of aircraft and is now being applied 
with great promise to truck and 
motor vehicles operating habitually 
at high altitudes. As commercial air- 
planes differ from military only in 
the matter of armament and in the 
modification of performance charac- 
teristics, the application of naviga- 
tion instruments and of other equip- 
ment and accessories perfected by the 
Army to civil aircraft is immediate. 
The Alaskan Flight, the Porto Rican 
Flight, the Non-stop Transcontinental 
Flight, the Dawn to Dusk: Trans- 
continental Flight, the Round the 
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World Flight, the annual Interna- 
tional Air Races, and many others 
have been conducted by the Army Air 
Service to demonstrate the capabili- 
ties of aircraft, to promote confidence 
in air travel and to stimulate design 
competition. With our entry into the 
World War the Air Service Engineer- 
ing Division at Dayton, Ohio, laid 
the foundations for a sound and pro- 
gressive aeronautical engineering pol- 
icy, to which more than to any other 
single influence may be attributed the 
standing of this country in the world 
of aviation to-day. Since the de- 
velopment of airplanes is a long and 
tedious process, involving painstak- 
ing research and exhaustive inquiry 
into new and unexplored fields, the 
design and construction of aircraft 
must necessarily be attended by many 
costly mistakes. Considerable sums 
must be devoted to experiments which 
when completed may prove to be fruit- 
less except as an indication of what 
not to do. The vast aeronautical in- 
dustry built up during the war dis- 
appeared almost completely after the 
armistice. 

Service in Forest Fires—During 
the summer of 1919 the Secretary of 
War, at the request of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, authorized the estab- 
lishment on an experimental basis of 
aerial forest fire patrols by the Army. 
In 1920 an appropriation by Congress 
of $50,000 made possible the improve- 
ment and expansion of this service. 
As a result in that year Army air- 
planes flew a total of 476,085 miles 
over nine patrol routes in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California. Of 
1,338 fires occurring in all National 
Forest Preserves of California dur- 
ing July, August and September, the 
air patrol reported 772. Since much 
depends upon the early determina- 
tion of the existence and of the exact 
location of fires, the airplane, through 
its speed and ability to cover other- 
wise almost inaccessible areas, proved 
to be of great value in this work. 
No doubt these results would have 
been greatly exceeded had it been pos- 
sible to continue operations on the 
same scale for several years more. 
Unfortunately the appropriations for 
the purpose since 1920 have been 
greatly reduced and the shortage of 


commissioned personnel together with 
the heavy demands of the summer 
training period have made it impos- 
sible for the Air Service to take the 
same active part as in 1920. In 
1925 ten DH 4B planes with neces- 
sary equipment were furnished by the 
Army and were flown on patrol by 
Reserve Officers paid from the funds 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Writing of the work of that part 
of the 9th Aero Squadron operating 
out of Mather Field during the sum- 
mer of 1920, Paul G. Redington, 
Forester in charge of the California 
district, states that 33 per cent. of 
the 196 forest fires discovered and re- 
ported were accurately located. “And 
‘accurately,’ says Mr. Redington, 
“in this case means that these loca- 
tions given us by the airplane fire 
patrols were all within one-fourth 
mile of the exact location as later 
determined by actual surveys on the 
ground. 

“This record, when supplemented 
by the further facts that an addi- 
tional 19 per cent. of the fires dis- 
covered were reported within one-half 
mile of their actual location, that 10 
per cent. of the total numbers were 
discovered by the air patrol before 
the rangers knew they even existed, 
and that 42 per cent. or 83 of the 
fires were reported by radio, while 
the ships were in flight, demonstrates 
without a doubt that airplane fire 
patrol in California has been success- 
ful. 

“Besides acting as lookouts to de- 
tect and report fires, airplanes were 
used this year to direct fire fighting 
operations and to patrol fire lines 
which have been established, but 
which needed watching to see that 
the flames did not get beyond con- 
trol. The case of the Mill Creek 
forest fire, on the Lassen National 
Forest, where 25,000 acres were 
burned over, is an example. Here a 
special reconnaissance plane, equipped 
with radio and with a forest officer 
for observer, hovered over the fire 
and actually directed the movement 
of bodies of fire fighters by wire- 
less messages received right on the 
fire line. In addition this plane 
patrolled twice each day some four- 
teen miles of completed fire lines, 
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from which all men had been re- 
moved. If reports from the air 
showed the line to be clear, the fire 
fighters were kept at work else- 
where, but if the observer wirelessed 
in that the fire had broken away, 
then a force of men was rushed to 
the spot and the fire coralled again.” 

Miscellaneous Service——In  con- 
junction with the Department of 
Agriculture the Air Service has 
carried out experiments which dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of employing 
airplanes for the control and ex- 
termination of insect pests. Success- 
ful campaigns have been waged in 
various localities against the gypsy 
moth, the boll weevil and against 
locusts. As a result, at least one 
manufacturer has constructed planes 
especially for this purpose and is 
entering upon the work with every 
expectation of continual and profit- 
able employment. 

On several occasions the Air Servy- 
ice has been able to avert impending 
floods by bombing ice jams. 

Food and medical assistance have 
been carried by the Air Service in 
several instances to people at iso- 
lated, and otherwise inaccessible 
points. In one case the relief meas- 
ures after a serious flood were ex- 
pedited and made much more effec- 
tive as a result of preliminary 
surveys by the Air Service. 

The Air Service was the first in 
this country to undertake the sys- 
tematic operation of aircraft. over 
long aerial routes or airways—a 
thing done to demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of aerial transportation, to 
inspire confidence in aircraft, to de- 
velop operational methods and to pro- 
mote the establishment of a compre- 
hensive system of airways. A Model 
Airway was established linking up 
the Army Fields at New York, Wash- 
ington, Hampton, Va., and Dayton, 
Ohio. The Air Service has made ef- 
forts to improve the character of 
meteorological service by the Signal 
Corps and the Weather Bureau; to 
encourage newspapers to publish 
“Flying Forecasts’; to have towns 
and cities along the model airways 
and along all other proposed routes 
throughout the country establish 
municipal landing fields. Since rail- 
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roads are prominent landmarks for | 
aviators, the Air Service has asked | 
a number of companies to place the) 
names of cities and towns in large, 
letters visible from the air, within 
their right-of-way areas. At its re-. 
quest chambers of commerce and like 
organizations have painted the names | 
of their towns or cities in large let- 


ters on the roofs of prominent build- | 


ings. 
5 
During the year radio direction- 


finding has been perfected by the Air | 
Service to the point where it is en- | 


tirely practicable; experiments in fog- 
dispelling have been conducted; | 


path-finding expeditions have covered 
practically the entire area of the 
United States, looking to the selec- 
tion of the best possible aerial routes; 
a special aerial map, perfected 
through the codperation of the Engi- 
neer Corps, and covering the estab- 
lished air routes, is now in daily use 
by civilian aeronauts as well as mili- 
tary fliers. 

Photographs have been made 
through the country of unusual geo- 
logical formations, of historical sites 
and of an almost unlimited category 
of subjects otherwise inaccessible. 
Great numbers of Air Service photo- 
graphs are used throughout this 
country and abroad for educational 
purposes. 

Services to Other Departments.— 
The Air Service prepares, and 
through the Government Printing 
Office, distributes to the public a 
series of Aeronautical Bulletins, 
which give photographs or topograpb- 
ical sketches together with other per- 
tinent information such as prevalent 
wind direction, of every organized 
airdrome in the country as well as 
of hundreds of emergency landing 
fields. 

Upon the establishment of the Air 
Mail Service the Air Service placed 
at the disposal of the Post Office De- 
partment all available information on 
the subject of airways, airdromes, 
equipment, landing lights, beacons 
and flares. Technical advice on the 
design of planes suitable for mail 
service was given, an experimental 
plane was sand-tested and another 
has recently been fully equipped at 
McCook Field for radio direction fly- 
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ing. The Air Service in codperation 
with the Engineering Corps, with the 
Eastman Kodak Co., and the Fair- 
child Aerial Camera Corp., has de- 
veloped the best known aerial cameras 
and has perfected the process of de- 


veloping and printing to a remarkable 
degree. 

Thousands of square miles have 
been photographed by the Air Serv- 
ice for the Engineer Corps and for 
the Geological Survey. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL PENSIONS 


By WINFIELD Scott 
CoMMISSIONER, U. S. BurREAU oF PENSIONS 


DISBURSEMENTS 


The annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions to the Secretary of 
the Interior shows $217,150,612 paid 
out for pensions in the fiscal year of 
1925, as compared with $229,994,777 
during the fiscal year of 1924. The 
cost of maintenance and expense of 
the pension system in 1925 was 
$1,489,087. 

The number of pensioners on the 
roll June 30, 1925, was 512,537 as 
against 525,539 on June 30, 1924. Of 
those ‘on the roll 126,566 were Civil 
War veterans; 241,193, Civil War 
widows; 101,702, Spanish War vet- 
erans; and 18,363, Spanish War 
widows. There are yet seventeen sol- 
diers of the Mexican War and twenty- 
one widows of soldiers of the War of 
1812 in receipt of pension. On ac- 
count of service in various Indian 
Wars, 3,924 soldiers and 3,034 widows 
were on the roll. For disabilities of 
service origin, 12,399 soldiers were 
in receipt of pension, and for deaths 
of soldiers due to service causes, 
3,762 widows, minors, and dependent 
relatives were on the pension roll. 

By classes at the close of the fiscal 
year there were on the pension roll 
244,657 soldiers, 260,382 widows, 
2,281 minor children, 883 helpless 
children, 4,105 dependent relatives, 
and 229 nurses. 

The total disbursements to pen- 
sioners under the pension system, 
which dates from 1790, have been to 
the close of this fiscal year $7,053,- 
502,010, of which $6,613,314,980 have 
been paid out on account of the 
Civil War, and $151,771,860 on ac- 
count of the War with Spain. The 
total number of claims allowed un- 


der the pension system has been 
6,566,454, of which 5,409,210 were 
claims of soldiers and 1,157,244 
claims of widows, minor children, and 
dependent relatives of soldiers. 


NUMBER OF PENSIONERS 


The number of pension certificates 
issued during the past fiscal year was 
64,193 of which 27,804 were for Civil 
War service and 34,075 for Spanish 
War service. 

Of the 512,537 pensioners on the 
roll on June 30, 1925, there were 
508,244 residing within the confines 
of the United States, 29 in the Canal 


Zone, 1,405 in our insular posses- 
sions, and 2,859 in foreign coun- 
tries. 


The net loss to the pension roll 
for the past fiscal year was 13,002. 
The roll of Civil War soldier pen- 
sioners was reduced by 20,182, and of 
Civil War widow pensioners by 11,- 
943. These losses were largely off- 
set by a gain of 16,664 to the Spanish 
War soldier roll and of 2,259 to the 
Spanish War widow roll. 

During 1925, there were 163,571 
claims before the bureau for action, 
of which 120,809 were disposed of, 
leaving 44,762 pending on June 30, 
1925. Of the claims disposed of, 
38,580 were based on Civil War serv- 
ice, and 59,031 on Spanish War sery- 
ice. In the past four years 526,361 
claims for pensions have been dis- 
posed of. 

The number of checks prepared and 
mailed in the past fiscal year was 
6,429,998, carrying an aggregate of 
$226,634,205.14 in payment of pen- 
sions, annuities, refunds, and fees of 
examining surgeons. 
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CIVIL SERVICE PENSIONS 


The Bureau of Pensions is charged 
with the administration of the act 
of May 22, 1920, providing for the 
retirement of persons within the 
classified civil service. 

The Commissioner’s report for the 
fiscal year of 1925 chows that there 
were before the bureau for action 
41,598 claims of all classes under the 
Retirement Act. Of these 40,451 were 
disposed of, leaving 1,147 pending on 
June 30, 1925. 

The civil service retirement and 
disability fund on June 30, 1924, 
amounted to $33,586,193.19. During 
the year the fund was increased by 
$17,905,070.98, deducted from the sal- 
aries of civil service employees, and 
by $2,123,796.71, interest, profits, and 
miscellaneous receipts. There were 
disbursed for annuities $6,235,830.16, 
and for refunds $2,713,452.16, a total 
of $8,949,282.32, leaving a surplus in 
the fund on June 30, 1925, of $44,- 
665,778.56. 

The number of annuitants on the 
roll, June 30, 1925, was 11,689 as 
against 10,548 on June 30, 1924. Of 
those on the roll, 9,741 have been re- 
tired for age and 1,948 for disability. 
The number dropped on account of 
death during the year was 893. 

The work of the Retirement Di- 
vision of the Bureau is practically 
current, claims being promptly dis- 
posed of upon receipt of the informa- 
tion necessary to their settlement. 

Under the terms of the Retirement 
Act, 244 per cent. has been deducted 
since August 1, 1920, from the salary 
of each employee to whom this act 
apphes. The “civil service retirement 
and disability fund” has received 
from this source $73,907,481.21 and 
this sum has earned in interest and 
profits from investments $5,349,- 
620.05, making the retirement fund 
total $79,257,101.26 to the close of 
the fiscal year of 1925. Out of this 
fund $23,671,103.08 have been dis- 
bursed for annuities and $10,920,- 
219.62 in refunds to persons whose 
services with the Government have 
been terminated, making the total dis- 
bursements from the fund $34,591,- 
322.70 to June 30, 1925. The retire- 
ment fund at the close of the fiscal 


! 


year of 1925 amounts to $44,665,- 
778.56. 


EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 


The chief functions of the Bureau | 
of Pensions are the adjudication of | 
claims and the payment of pensions | 
granted under the laws providing | 
pensions on account of military or 
naval service to the United States, 
and the administration of the laws 
making provision for the retirement | 
of civil service employees. In addi- 
tion the bureau maintains certain — 
educational activities. 

The large number of claims filed in 
the bureau made it necessary to 
evolve a scheme by which any one 
of them might readily be located. To 
meet this necessity a card record sys- 
tem was adopted believed to be as 
nearly perfect as can be established 
when dealing with records of such 
immense magnitude. 

The method of disbursement of pen- 
sions, whereby approximately 600,000 
checks are prepared, scheduled, 
pouched and mailed each month in 
time to reach their various destina- 
tions for delivery on the fourth day 
of the month, has been studied by 
those having to deal with disburse- 
ments on a large scale, or with mail- 
ing problems of great magnitude. 

The files of the Pension Bureau, 
especially the Revolutionary War, 
War of 1812, and Mexican War files 
of claims have become a storehouse 
of historical data and are consulted 
by thousands engaged in historical 
and genealogical research work, 
either general or personal in char- 
acter, the millions of claims based 
on Civil War service and the hun- 
dreds of printed volumes in the bu- 
reau library dealing with the Civil 
War yearly attracting students of 
history in steadily increasing num- 
bers. 

In the administration of the laws 
for the retirement of classified civil 
service employees much has come into 
the bureau as to retirement and an- 
nuity systems operated by municipali- 
ties, states, governments, and large 
corporations which is serviceable to 
students of social economy and public 
welfare. 
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UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU ' 


By FRANK T. HINES 
BRIGADIER GENERAL AND Drrecror or U. 8. VETERANS’ BUREAU 


Relief Work Extended. — During 
the past year the system of relief for 
veterans of the World War has been 
characterized not only by increased 
activity in the adjudication of death 
and disability compensation claims, 
and in the hospitalization of veter- 
ans, but also in the field reorganiza- 
tion of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. This increased activity was 
a direct result of the World War 
Veterans’ Act of June 7, 1924, which 
consolidated, codified, revised, and re- 
enacted the laws affecting the estab- 
lishment of the United States Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, and the administration 
of the War Risk Insurance Act, as 
amended, and the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act, as amended; and 
through its liberalizing features ad- 
mitted for benefits many thousands of 
cases not eligible for benefits under 
prior legislation, increased benefits 
for many others, and permitted the 
decentralization of case action from 
the fourteen district offices to fifty- 
four regional offices, these latter 
being established in each state with 
the exception of Delaware. 

The relief activities conducted by 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
during the past twelve months com- 
prise: (a) the providing of hospital- 
ization and out-patient medical care 
to disabled veterans; (b) the re- 
habilitation of disabled veterans who 
suffered a vocational handicap as a 
result of service; (c) the adjudica- 
tion of claims for compensation filed 
by disabled veterans, or dependents of 
disabled veterans; (d) the mainte- 
nance of insurance records of all vet- 
erans who have applied for insurance 
and are maintaining premium pay- 
ments thereon, and the adjudication 
of all claims filed by the insured or 
his, or her, dependents as a result of 
permanent total disability or death ; 
and (e) the dispensing of benefits 
under the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act. 

Hospital Service.—Disabled  vet- 
erans with any degree of disability 


resulting from service are given such 
medical, surgical and hospital care, 
and such supplies and appliances, as 
may be determined to be reasonably 
necessary and useful. All hospitals 
of the Bureau are also available for 
every honorably discharged veteran 
of the Spanish-American War, the 
Philippine Insurrection, the Boxer 
Rebellion, or the World War, suffer- 
ing from neuropsychiatric or tuber- 
cular ailments and diseases, paralysis 
agitans, encephalitis lethargica or 
amcebic dysentery, or the loss of the 
sight of both eyes, regardless of 
whether such ailments or diseases are 
due to military service or otherwise. \ 
Hospitalization and necessary travel- 
ing expenses are authorized to be fur- 
nished to veterans of any war, mili- 
tary occupation or expedition since 
1897 not dishonorably discharged, 
without regard to the nature or 
origin of their disabilities, in so far 
as existing Government facilities per- 
mit, preference being given to those 
unable to pay such expenses. 

The following table shows the 
classification of patients of the U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau in all hospitals: 


In Govern- Civil and 
ment State 
Hospitals Hospitals Total 
Tuberculosis .... 8,060 1,248 9,308 
Neuro- 
‘psychiatric ... 9,878 2,643 12,521 
General and 
Surgical ..... 4,889 147 5,036 
Motalin ste. yates 22,827 4,038 26,865 


The number of admissions to hos- 
pitals during the past twelve months 
was 69,185, and a total of 8,307,817 
days of hospital relief have been fur- 
nished. The total number of treat- 
ments given to patients outside of 
hospitals was 1,154,537, and the ex- 
aminations made numbered 1,036,124. 
Ninety-two Government hospitals are 
being utilized, in which the total 
number of beds available is 30,568. 
Of the above hospitals fifty-one, with 
a bed capacity of 20,800, are under 
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the immediate jurisdiction of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

Hospital Construction.—Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, two new Veterans’ Hos- 
pitals have been completed, furnish- 
ing 520 beds for tuberculosis patients, 
and at the present time there are 
under construction two new hospitals 
which will furnish 325 beds for 
neuropsychiatric cases and 234 tuber- 
culosis beds, these hospitals to be 
opened for the reception of patients 
on March 1, 1926. 159 additional 
beds for tuberculosis patients are 
being added to the Government plant 
at Hot Springs, South Dakota, and 
bids have been requested on a new 
400 bed general hospital for Minne- 
sota. To date there has been author- 
ized for hospital construction a total 
of $64,595,000, under which authority 
$51,595,000 has been actually appro- 
priated. 

Vocational Training.—Vocationally 
handicapped veterans who served in 
the armed forces of the United States 
from April 6, 1917, to July 2, 1921, 
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and who made application therefor 
before June 30, 1923, who deserved | 
and were in need of retraining, have) 
been or are being given vocational 
training. The number of trainees re- | 
habilitated or who have completed a | 
course of training is 114,029. During | 
the past twelve months 22,339 veter- | 
ans were rehabilitated or completed | 
a course of training. Rehabilitated | 
men are placed in gainful employment 
through the codperation of service | 
men’s organizations, labor organiza- 
tions, Chambers of Commerce, Rotary | 
Clubs, and by contracting firms em- 

ploying especially trained men. The 

total reported unemployed, on whom 

the Veterans’ Bureau maintains a fol- 

low-up, on December 1, 1925, was 

3,758. Because of legislative pro- 

visions no new trainees may be en- 

tered in training after June 30, 1925, 

and vocational training will not be 

continued to any one after June 30, 

1926. The following table shows the 

number of trainees in training, by 
type of training, as of December 1. 


Trade and 

Agricultural Commercial Professional Industrial Total 

Institutional Sieicscccces: 339 955 2,185 409 3,888 
(PIA GEmMenity. sas tickers. cle etglete.a 477 1,217 866 5,836 7,896 
P¥OJCCO sells osteroye: res vea's 2,246 2,246 
Correspondence .......... 41 311 90 229 671 
LORE saccdodedpanios 3 39 42 
LUUEY “Quabocnocdoctett 3,103 2,486 2,680 6,474 14,743 


Claim Adjustment.—Compensation 
is awarded for death and disability 
resulting from personal injury re- 
ceived, or disease contracted, in the 
military or naval service on or after 
April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 1921, 
or for an aggravation or recurrence 
of a preéxisting disability incurred 
during or as a result of such military 
or naval service. 

The number of claims for compen- 
sation received during the past twelve 
months was 40,399. The total of all 
compensation claims received was 
1,014,810, of which only 10,363 have 
not been adjudicated. Of the total ad- 
judicated there has been a total of 
505,063 awards for death and dis- 
ability. The number of claims on 
which payments were being made was 
293,404, including 220,970 disability 
eases and 72,434 death cases. Fre- 


quent readjudications of claims are 
made because of appeals or the sub- 
mission of additional evidence. The 
total number of adjudications made 
during the past twelve months was 


507,277. Monthiy disbursements for 
this purpose approximated $12,- 
500,000. 


Government Life Insurance.—This 
is granted to service and ex-service 
men applying therefor within the 
stipulated time. This insurance is 
issued in the following forms: 
Yearly Renewable Term Insurance 
and U. 8. Government Life Insurance, 
which latter may be had in any of 
the following forms: Ordinary Life, 
20-Payment Life, 30-Payment Life, 
20-Year Endowment, 30-Year Endow- 
ment, and Endowment at age of 62. 
Under the present law all term insur- 
ance must be converted into some 
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form of U. S. Government Life In- 
surance before July 2, 1926. The fol- 
lowing statement indicates the num- 
ber of men carrying government in- 
surance and the amount of insurance 
in force: 


Number Amount 
U. S. Government 
Life Insurance: 
Ordinary Life.. 69,217 $354,173,550.10 


20-Payment Life 124,315 538,379,110.71 


30-Payment Life 18,689 95,233,739.02 
20-Year Endow- 

ment, 25 sae 106,324 302,414,702.03 
30-Year Endow- 

ment sects. 26,831 111,197,517.72 
Endowment at 

Age of 62 ... 22,485 109,727,402.42 
Extended In- 

surance ..... 16,999 39,087,823.67 

Total U. S. Govern- 
ment Life Ins. 384,860 $1,550,213,845.68 


Yearly Renewable 
Term In- 
Insurance 


. 162,851 1,265,754,520.00 


Grand Total Insur- 
ance in Force. 547,711 $2,815,968,365.68 


Any person in active service on or 
after April 6, 1917, and before No- 
vember 11, 1918, who died or became 
permanently disabled without having 
applied for insurance is considered to 
have applied for and been granted in- 
surance. The benefits of such insur- 
ance are payable in installments of 


$25.00 per month so long as the bene- 
ficiary remains permanently and 
totally disabled, or, if deceased, to his 
dependents for not more than 240 


months. This form of benefit is 
known as automatic insurance. 
The total number of claims 


awarded on account of Yearly Renew- 
able Term and Automatic Insurance 
was 167,348, having a value at date 
of award of $1,454,979,753.08. Dur- 
ing the past twelve months 4,664 
awards, having a value of $31,287,- 
413.31, have been made. A total of 
6,819 awards, with a value of $29,- 
316,331.53, have been made on U. S. 
Government Life Insurance claims, of 
which 1,582, amounting to $7,230,- 
774.68, were made during the past 
twelve months. 

World War Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act.—This act was passed by 
Congress May 19, 1924, and author- 
ized the payment of adjusted compen- 
sation to all veterans below the rank 
of Captain in the Army and similar 
rank in the Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard. Applications were first 
received from the War and Navy De- 
partments in September, 1924, and to 
date there have been adjudicated 
3,003,826 applications, which are clas- 
sified as follows: 


Army Navy Marine Corps Total 
Cash Payments: 
Veterans 
$50 or lesd.....scccceeee $ 92,069 $ 5,674 $ 347 $ 98,090 
Dependents 
$50 or less.....- Liste eile ae 1,526 110 19 1,655 
O\ fee SIS USCA oon OF wis (ole lata ; 28,449 3,052 818 32,319 
Total Cash Payments...... ie: 122,044 $¢ 8,836 $ 1,184 132,064 
Insurance Certificates........- 2,483,304 335,948 52,510 2,871,762 
EOLA elete sin ’awpelete sJatvis,0(nie de we = 2,605,348 344,784 53,694 3,003,826 
Value of Certificates.........- $2,538,973,182 $368,588,465 $58,351,485  $2,965,913,132 
Value of Cash Payments...... 3,090,782 159,312 12,216 3,262,310 
Value of Dependents’ Awards.. 10,485,013 1,297,151 338,446 12,120,610 


Total .oscccssccsee sais ye resis « $2,552,548,977 


The total of all disbursements made 


$370,044,928 $58,702,147 $2,981,296,052 


by the Veterans’ Bureau is $3,243,- 


169,304.70. Those made during the past twelve months are classified thus: 


Administrative .....-. .ee-- $ 438,448,129.64 
Compensation .....-+s+++- 143,985,689.14 
WSUTANCE ste iinciew ois cle wie sie 128,017,255.78 


45,808,214.09 


Vocational Training 
29,701,852.79 


Medical and Hospital Services 
Hospital Facilities and Serv- 


ices (construction) ..... 3,648,643.79 
Administrative Expenses, Adj. 
Comp. Act, 1924-25...... 835,105.80 


Adjusted Service Certificate 
Fund 
Adjusted Service 
pendent Pay 
Miscellaneous 


10,917,809.00 


aa tere sittin ose 2 


5,218,452.72 
23,975.13 


Total ..scseeececeeee+ $411,605,127.88 
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SPECIAL FUNCTION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


By WILLIAM ADDLEMAN GANOE 
Magor U. 8. A., HistortcaAL Division, ArMy WAR COLLEGE 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army 
(Major General Harry Taylor, Chief). 
—Besides its military functions, the 
Corps is charged with important civil 
ones, embracing the improvement and 
maintenance of the navigation chan- 
nels in ports, rivers, and other in- 
ternal waterways, in so far as they 
are under improvement by the Fed- 
eral Government, and with the ad- 
ministration of Federal laws _ for 
the protection and preservation of 
navigable waterways of the United 
States. 

Territory—For this purpose the 
country is divided territorially into 
10 divisions, subdivided into 43 
districts, each division and district 
under an engineer officer. The num- 
ber of works in hand at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year 1925 em- 
braced the improvement of 199 har- 
bors, 284 rivers and 53 canals and 
other waterways. With the exception 
of a few State or privately owned 
canals, of which the New York State 
Barge Canal is the most notable, the 
undertaking covered all navigable 
channels of the United States on 
which commerce moves. The total 
amount of money spent on our har- 
bors and waterways has been slightly 
in excess of $1,306,000,000 and pres- 
ent expenditures for this purpose 
now amount to between 60 and 70 
millions annually. The force under 
the Corps of Engineers, employed on 
this work, embraced some 25,000 to 
30,000 employees, exclusive of the 
number employed by contractors. 
The work was done both by contract 
and by day labor, the day labor 
method being used only when it is 
cheaper than the former. The De- 
partment necessarily operated large 
numbers of dredges,  snagboats, 
barges, and a considerable amount of 
construction plants. 

Rivers. — Important 
work during the year 
continuation of work 


construction 
included: the 
on the Ohio 


River, which now provides 576 miles | 
of canalized river out of a total 
length of 968 miles, and will be com- 
pleted in 1928 or 1929; the work on 
Wilson Dam which progressed far 
enough to permit the delivery of hy- 
droelectric power; the placing of over 
27,000,000 yards of earth in the Mis- 
sissippi River levee system; the 
dredging of more than 150,000,000 
yards of material, which included 
nearly 1,000,000 yards of rock and 
coral, for the maintenance and im- 
provement of the channels in our sea- 
ports and rivers; besides such work 
as breakwater construction, removal 
of snags, and much other miscellane- 
ous work. 

Waterways.—In connection with 
the administration of Federal laws 
for the protection and preservation 
of navigable waterways of the United 
States, plans and maps of location 
of 252 bridges were approved after ex- 
amination concerning their effect 
upon the interests of navigation. <Ac- 
tion was taken on 2,940 applications 
for permits for various classes of 
structures and operations in naviga- 
ble waters, One hundred and twenty- 
one sunken vessels which were ob- 
structions to navigation were re- 
moved. Rules and regulations gov- 
erning the use and navigation of 
navigable waters were promulgated. 

Officers of the Corps of Engineers 
are charged by the Secretary of War 
with the operation and maintenance 
of the Panama Canal; the improve- 
ment and maintenance of the water 
supply of the District of Columbia; 
the construction, maintenance, and 
care of public buildings and grounds 
in the District of Columbia; surveys 
and charts of the Great Lakes, and 
the preservation of Niagara Falls. 

Alaska Board of Road Commis- 
sioners, composed of officers of the 
Corps of Engineers, lays out, con- 
structs and maintains wagon roads 
and pack trails in Alaska. Up to 
June 30, 1925, it had constructed 
6,465 miles of permanent trails, 1,472 
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miles of wagon road, 1,086 miles of 
sled road; $8,911,714.97 have been 
expended on this work. 

Engineering Positions.—Officers of 
the Corps of Engineers are filling 


other important government posi- 
tions, among which are: Governor 
of the Panama Canal; American 


members of the Joint Board of En- 
gineers on the St. Lawrence River 
project; Consulting Engineers with 
‘the American St. Lawrence River 
Commission; Engineer Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia; Military 
Aide to the President; and Chief En- 
gineer of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. [See Waterways and Harbors; 
Inland Waterway and Coastwise 
Commerce; and Foreign Commerce.] 


MILITARY DUTIES OF 
ENGINEERS 


These include surveying and map- 
making, procurement and supply of 
equipment and material for engineer 
work, training of engineering ele- 
ments of the army, planning, con- 
struction and maintenance of fortifi- 
cations and the development of en- 
gineer equipment. The Corps not 
only maintains an efficient surveying 
and map-making personnel available 
in a national emergency, but in so 
doing covers annually many square 
miles of country which would other- 
wise remain unmapped. The army 
engineer works where other Federal 
mapping agencies are unable to, 
largely along the strategic frontiers 
where funds for local codperation in 
suck matters are lacking. At_ the 
Engineer Reproduction Plant, Wash- 
ington Barracks, D. C., maps of these 
areas are lithographed for general 
distribution. In the Relief Modeling 
Department of this Plant, as well as 
lithographic work, economical serv- 
ices are performed for many branches 
of the government. The Chief of En- 
gineers must meet certain supply 
needs of all army branches, not only 
for normal times but national emer- 
gencies as well. In a crisis this 
equipment will run from high-power 
locomotives and gigantic cranes 
through to Swiss watches and thumb 
tacks. Five Engineer Depots are 
maintained in the United States and 


one each in Panama, Oahu and the 
Philippines. All Regular Engineer 
troops, consisting of three regiments, 
three battalions and three separate 
companies in the United States, with 
three regiments (less one battalion) 
abroad, conducted surveying, road 
and trail work, bridge building, gen- 
eral construction and repair, and in- 
numerable other tasks. That their 
military efficiency has not fallen off 
is shown by the fact that in the Na- 
tional Rifle Matches at Camp Perry 
in the fall of 1924, they won the 
highest prize—the National Trophy, 
as well as three other important 
trophies. The Engineer School is lo- 
cated at Fort Humphreys, Va., on 
the old Fairfax estate, where the 
young George Washington got his 
first training as a surveyor and en- 
gineer. Courses of instruction are 
carried on there for Regular, Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve officers, and 
for selected enlisted men as for other 
branches. 

Engineer Reserve Units,—Steady 
progress is being made in the or- 
ganization and training of such units, 
especially in the Railway Battalions 
assigned to the principal railroad or- 
ganizations of the country. With 
these Reserve units some 34 Regular 
Engineer officers are working in ex- 
ecutive capacity, in addition to their 
other duties. 


PROPERTY AND CLAIMS 


War Claims.—Since the records of 
the former War Department Claims 
Board, the Board of Contracts Ad- 
justment and the Board of Ap- 
praisers, which were the agencies 
created by the Secretary of War to 
adjust claims arising out of the sus- 
pension of war contracts at the close 
of the war, have come into the cus- 
tody of the Judge Advocate General, 
a section of the Department prepared 
the data for use by the Department 
of Justice in the settling of such 
claims. One thousand one hundred 
and eleven suits have been filed in 
the Court of Claims and in the United 
States District Court involving more 
than $26,000,000, most of which arose 
out of war-time conditions. In addi- 
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tion to this class of cases twenty- 
four admiralty suits involving $655,- 
000 have been filed and are being 
handled in this Department, with 
great saving to the government. 
Another section prepared legal 
opinions, on claims of various char- 
acter, both for and against the War 


Department. For the four-year 
period ending 1925, legal opinions 
were expressed on approximately 


4,000 such claims, varying in amount 
from a few dollars to several mil- 
lion dollars each, most of these claims 
being for violations or breaches of 
ordinary peace-time War Department 
contracts. 

Real Estate—Another section of 
the Department is charged with legal 
supervision over the real property un- 
der the control of the Secretary of 
War: 1,500,000 acres of land scattered 
in practically every state in the 
Union. Questions of .title, leases, li- 
censes, rentals, easements, federal ju- 
risdiction, taxation, riparian rights 
and numerous similar questions have 
constantly arisen to furnish this sec- 
tion with knotty problems which must 
be settled from the standpoint of the 
government of the United States. 

Patents.—The patents section of 
the Department has obtained patents 
upon inventions submitted by War 
Department personnel, has handled 
all such proceedings in the Patent 
Office, has drawn contracts involving 
patent rights and licenses, and has 
advised the War Department in the 
administrative handling of all mat- 
ters involving the patent laws. 
Among the matters it is handling 
administratively may be mentioned 
the arbitration of patent royalties 
upon the government’s vast invest- 
ment at Muscle Shoals, in which case 
it has been acting as counsel for the 
United States. Its primary function, 
however, is preparing the govern- 
ment’s defense in all patent actions 
brought in the Court of Claims and 
United States District Courts where 
the War Department is involved, the 
evidence prepared being turned over 
to the Department of Justice for pre- 
sentation to the court. Judgments 
against the United States have been 
obtained by claimants in eleven caseg 
only, the aggregate amount being ap- 


proximately $800,000.00. At present 
the section is preparing the defense | 
in 60 court cases, still pending,» 
which involve claims aggregating | 
approximately $650,000,000.00. One > 
hundred and fifty court cases involv- | 
ing over $600,000,000.00 have already 
been successfully defended, the saving | 
to the government being apparent. | 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


This army department store (under 
Major General W. H. Mart, Quar- 
termaster General) furnishes  sub- 
sistence, food, clothing, — shelter | 
and transportation to the soldier. 
It handles under the head of sub- 
sistence 175 items; under clothing, 
everything that the soldier wears, 
from the furs of Alaska to the 
white of the tropics; under shel- 
ter, barracks, quarters, tentage and 
storage space; under transportation, 
movements by rail, water, motor and 
animal, the last sub-division includ- 
ing dog teams of the Alaskan north 
and the carabao of the Philippines. 
During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, appropriations for quarter- 
master purposes amounted to $74,- 
059,152.54, leaving at the end an un- 
expended balance of $2,171,526.04 and 
an approximate net saving of $224,- 
579.95. Both,for peace-time purposes 
and for readiness for any emergency 
the Quartermaster Corps carried on 
during the year a continuing investi- 
gation of the material resources and ~ 
manufacturing facilities of the coun- 
try. The “Quartermaster Winter 
Plattsburg” training exercises in 
Quartermaster and logistical work 
similar in general outline to the 
original Plattsburg movement, rose 
to the number of 32 throughout the 
country, with approximately 4,000 
Regular Army, National Guard and 
Reserve officers participating in the 
problem. By closing certain motor 
transport plants and general sales 
stores, and by other changes as in 
the transport service, the Quarter- 
master General made decided savings 
for the government. For the ocean- 
going transports plying between New 
York, Porto Rico and the Canal Zone, 
between the east and west coasts, and 
between San Francisco, Honojulu, 
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China and the Philippines, there was 
a-total cost of $3,581,241.92. Had 
the same business been done by com- 
mercial lines, the cost would have 
been $7,011,954.85, the saving thus 
being $3,430,712.93. The average cost 
of a ration for the fiscal year 1925 
was $.3094 as compared with $.3165 
for 1924. Laundry service was fur- 
nished the enlisted man at an average 
cost of $1.75 per month per man. 
The Corps, in addition to its mili- 
tary duties, operated 84 national 
cemeteries throughout the country, 
5 large national parks, maintained 
8 large cemeteries in Europe, fin- 
ished the return in 1925 of 46,300 
bodies from France and recovered, 
since January 1, 1925, the remains of 
73 American soldiers from isolated 
graves. 


SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 


On March 18, 1925, areas in Jllinois, 
Indiana, Missouri and Kentucky were 
made homeless by a tornado which 
swept that part of the country. 
Adjutant General C. E. Black of Illi- 
nois called on the Commanding Offi- 
cer of the Chicago Quartermaster In- 
termediate Depot, Colonel Clyffard 
Game, for aid in the emergency. As 
in many previous calamities of flood, 
fire and the like, the Quartermaster 
Corps came to the rescue by supply- 
ing 1,000 tents, 4,000 beds, 4,000 pil- 
lows, 4,000 pack sacks and 12,000 
blankets to the stricken district. It 
sent 500 tents a few days later. This 
prompt action on the part of the 
Quartermaster Corps was the subject 
of a letter of appreciation from Gov- 
ernor Small of Illinois. The St. Louis 
and Jeffersonville Depots of the 
Quartermaster Corps also rendered 
assistance in this emergency, al- 
though on not such a large scale as 
the Chicago Depot. 

Bureau of Insular Affairs (Major 
General Frank McIntyre, Chief) con- 
cerned itself particularly during the 
year with the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, In the 
Philippines the progress has been 
orderly. The total of imports and 
exports for the calendar year 1924 
amounted to $243,000,000. During 


the sugar year, 1924-25, owing to the 
comparatively recent construction of 
modern sugar mills, the estimated 
production of centrifugal sugar was 
483,000 metric tons. 

Porto Rican Service—The Chief 
of the Bureau, in his visit to Porto 
Rico in the month of August, 1925, 
his first visit since 1920, noted ma- 
terial progress in every field of gov- 
ernmental and private activity, the 
most noticeable being the erection of 
necessary public buildings and the 
extension of the splendid highway 
system. ‘The serious problem of ex- 
cess population, to a slight extent, 
is being met by the gradual develop- 
ment of small industries. In Haiti, 
which was visited at the same time, 
a marked element of the present 
prosperity is due to the funds brought 
back by Haitian laborers returning 
from Cuba and Santo Domingo. How- 
ever, one crop produced in Haiti 
brings as much money into the Re- 
public as do these returning laborers. 

Dominican Receivership.—At the 
request of the Department of State, 
the Bureau organized a personnel 
that went to Santo Domingo for the 
purpose of administering the receiver- 
ship of the island. The work met 
with an unprecedented absence of 
friction, and the Dominican Republic 
received the advantages flowing from 
the adjustment of its indebtedness, 
which had been the source of con- 
troversy with foreign governments, 
with its own citizens, and with for- 
eign residents of the Republic. Its 
customs service was promptly re- 
formed and placed on an efficient 
basis. Smuggling, hitherto rife, was 
promptly suppressed. The financial 
success of the receivership was such 
that in 1920 a revision of the tariff 
was made materially reducing duties 
and practically abolishing the export 
tax. Notwithstanding the reform and 
reduction in the tariff, the success of 
the receivership has so far exceeded 
anticipations that it almost accom- 
plished in 1925 what had been 
planned for the 50 years of its con- 
templated existence. 

Panama Canal, while not a part of 
the War Department, is under the 
perscnal supervision of the Secretary 
of War. Its Governor is appointed 
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by the President, by and with the 
consent of the Senate, the present in- 
cumbent being Colonel Meriwether L. 
Walker, Engineer Corps, U. S. Army. 

From the opening of the Canal to 
commerce on August 15, 1914, up to 
June 30, 1925, a total of 29,705 com- 
mercial vessels have been transited 
with a total Panama Canal net ton- 
nage of 123,675,548. These vessels 
carried 131,869,827 long tons of cargo, 
and paid $119,203,341.97 in tolls. 
The total transit revenues of the 
Canal to above mentioned date, in- 
cluding tolls, taxes, licenses, fees, 
postal receipts, ete, amounted to 
$121,327,975.46. The net expenses 
totaled $78,086,461.05, leaving a net 
surplus of $43,241,514.41. In addi- 
tion, the business operations of the 
Canal, comprising the furnishing of 
various services and supplies to out- 
side interests, mainly to shipping, 
showed a net surplus of revenues over 
expenses amounting to $4,231,752.17. 

The Panama Canal did less busi- 
ness during the fiscal year 1925 than 
during 1924, a record year. The 
number of commercial vessels in tran- 
sit declined from 5,230 to 4,673, and 
the revenue from tolls fell from 
$24,289,603.16 to $21,374,664.12. This 
decline, which was anticipated, was 
due entirely to the slump in oil ship- 
ments from California. With oil ex- 
cluded, however, the 1925 traffic 
showed a normal growth over 1924. 
The net revenues from Canal transit 
operations in 1925 was $13,465,- 
924.72, and from Canal _ business 
operations the net revenue amounted 
to $765,916.85, as compared ‘with 
$16,307,948.50 and $901,624.12  re- 
spectively for 1924. 


MILITIA 


Militia Bureau (Major General 
Creed C. Hammond, Chief), during 
1925, handled the National Guard 
with a progressive development in all 
branches, especially in the routine 


administration of that component 
of the army. A school for state 
adjutants general was held from 


March 5-10, 1925; all adjutants gen- 
eral or representatives, from prac- 
tically every state, the officers in 
charge of National Guard affairs 
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at corps-area headquarters and th 
senior instructors on duty with th 
National Guard were present. The 
mutual understanding of problems ef- 
fected by personal contact resulte 
in added cooperation. 

Militia Service.—Available National| 
Guard troops were utilized in 15) 
states during the year to render aid! 
in disaster and to assist civil au-. 
thorities. That the system of pro- 
motion in the National Guard is well 
observed, is demonstrated by the fact 
that 3,520 cases of recognition in 
grades higher than 2nd lieutenant 
were acted upon during the year, 
1,320 being by promotion. The loss 
in commissioned personnel continued 
to be large although no specific rea- 
son for this year’s high rate is appar- 
ent. Of 10,898 officers on June 30, 
2,338 are no longer on the active list, 
new officers taking their places. This 
turnover of 22 per cent. is not re- 
garded as a loss, for, whereas the 
efficiency of the National Guard itself 
suffers, the training, no matter how 
elementary, is expended in wider de- 
gree upon the nation. On June 30, 
1925, 6,256 officers in the National 
Guard held commissions also in the 
Organized Reserve, an increase of 554 
over the previous year. The rapid 
growth of the National Guard dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1924, which on 
June 30 of that year reached a 
strength in excess of 177,000, made 
necessary the adoption by the War 
Department of a suspension policy 
in order to avoid a deficit in Militia 
Bureau funds. In spite of the re- 
striction, the strength of the National 
Guard increased, reaching a peak of 
189,722, September 30, 1924. From 
that date the strength decreased until 
May, 1925, when it was approxi- 
mately 176,900. The training situa- 
tion shows that the Air Service is 
the most advanced and Infantry the 
most backward in the National 
Guard. The slowness of the latter 
is due to the difficulty of bringing 
troops to the standard considered sat- 
isfactory. Its many phases of duty, 
its numerous weapons, its niceties of 
adjustment in the combination of 
personnel and weapons, its difficulties 
in the development of the leadership 
and initiative demanded of the lower 
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grades, cause properly balanced team- 
work to be beset with many obstacles. 
The staff of the commanding general 
of each corps area and the Hawaiian 
Department is provided with an offi- 
cer in charge of National Guard af- 
fairs. During the fiscal year 1925, 
276 officers and 65 enlisted men of 
the National Guard attended courses 
at the special service schools of the 
Regular Army. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
DIVISION 


This division, under direction of 
Assistant and Chief Clerk, J. C. Sco- 


field, exercised administrative control 
in matters pertaining to civilian em- 
ployees of the War Department and 
with the army. This task involved 
the administration of the Civil Serv- 
ice Law and Rules, the Reclassifica- 
tion Act, the Retirement Act, the 
Eight Hour Law, and the Employees’ 
Compensation Act. This division also 
handled matters affecting the regrad- 
ing of salaries and wages. The num- 
ber of civilian employees affected 
by the foregoing laws in the Depart- 
ment and its field services at this time 
is 49,117. During the World War 
this force reached a strength of 
251,624. 
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STATISTICS OF THE ARMY 


ReTuRNS SECTION, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 


STRENGTH OF THE REGULAR ARMY SEPTEMBER 30, 1925. 


OFFICERS ENLISTED MEN 
g >S 
Branch sat a | ia as FI 
Sa] 38 | 22s) seR) &s-| 8 2 
e& | se | 28S] sFE| gee g aie 
BO | ms |ecA| ess | ele] & | Be 
INPantry less aeons Oecd oe ree 3,416) 2477 5 : 41,779} 2,332 
Cavalry. Lash Racine soe 1,043 623 26 Fis 8,695 694 
HieldTArtilleryatneycamsiee oe sen 1,382 955 1 1 ; 15,591 882 
Coast Artillery Corps............. 1,001 724 2 2 12,216) 1,442 
AN PLESSIVICEY ers cho oeltela mers eee Bie oe 916 898 41 41 9,286 aS 
CorpsrofPngineerst se se ce cia ones 498 381 1 ats ate 4,807 825 
SignaliCorps. wacker ole ose eee 219 201 as ot 2,325 141 
Quartermaster Corps .........-.. 807 723 1 1 4 8,001 456 
Finance Department ............ 120 ably a ave 5 388 8 
Medical Departments «.scicehieee ook 1,280 1,199 93 93 i 6,833 380 
Ordnance Department ............ 290 255 AS es 6 2,362 49 
Chemical Warfare Service......... 83 80 1 1 ne 437 ai 
Detached List" ems ee ale ee ee ie 2,574 as oss aie 5,658 ae 
Adjutant General’s Dept........... 97 97 2 zt ae sie ols 
Inspector General’s Dept.......... 39 af ac are wis AG 
Judge Advocate General’s Dept..... 94 83 at 1 aa as ay 
@haplaing: eo cere eee 123 123 we An ie AG ee 
General’ Officers)... srt. catee aerate 67 67 2 Z Bic ers a5 
GeneralsStafl: Corps.e st oocck ee. ; LIST es 8 me aie ae 
Bureau of Insular Affairs......... i 3 Ae ate ae . =e 
Military Storekeeper ............. 1 1 aS Ho are ° wile 
Proressors US ely lca oe ae 7 7 56 ae 5 5 ae 
Philippines Scouts. cee ne 100 > =e oe : we 
Specialist: (caret amet ree one 3 pt e . oe 
Militia Bureaus \seroceee faeces ch nis 4 ' fn ae 
Military Intelligence ............ 1 ae . Ac 
Totalsiesis telesvetiee oe teak eee 11,845 |11,845 | 155 155 af 118,378] 6,709 
Retired on active duty............ 159 ate ae ote Sic 30 a 
Warrant. omMeers:s atts. bee ere 1,021 Shy “en AD a 5 mel 
Hieldieclenksss QM Occ wars 161 ae Batre ale ac ar oe 
Army. fieldi*clerksa.caee eee. 212 = aie ae a at ee 
Cadets, U.S.M.A. 1,098 oe Bb ee ie as ate 
a a EE ee | 


* Including only those assigned to active duty by War Department Orders, 


t Including 52 officers on duty with G.S 


+» and not detailed. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE REGULAR ARMY 


(Compiled from monthly Strength Report and from Returns) 
ee Eee 
Troops Under | Troops Within Grand Total Troops 


Jurisdiction of moe Ge os within Geographical 


CG of Corps Limits of C. Area 
Corps Area and Dept. Area or Dept. pea Sa (Total of Cols. 1 & 2) 
of. | Ent. | of. | Em. | of. [“ORU| Eni 
MEE COLDS ATCA cle civ cvacio «1s ae noe 444 4,144 82 89 526 64 4,233* 
PS OOTOSSALCH [052 ceo cle py clsiere soe 678 9,345, 416 | 2,160 | 1,094} 117 | 11,5057 
Pedi Corps Ares . {oc cats ce sact 518 4,747| 525 | 4,459 | 1,043 100 9,206 
Bene COnpst ARCA xa wis so 0's, vore'e'~ oictet~ 583 5,954, 566 | 4,650 | 1,149 75 | 10,604 
BEE [OOEDS. AVC2 foocac'e se © # wrais ewes 385 3,499} 111 85 496 77 3,584 
eC OLDS UATCS pols oraisiele ns a nts 413 4,212} 131 | 1,239 544 58 5,451 
th Corps Area ....e.aae venice e's 438 3,606] 589 | 2,978 | 1,027 67 6,584 
Pepe OOLPSE ATCA tacts «,s\<Aieicjevs.e.e-0 1,148 | 15,718] 634 | 5,301 | 1,782| 188 | 21,019 
9th Corps Area ....eseeeeeeeees 864 10,878 133 849 997 125 11,7274 
MISE. OF WASBe 6 oo 0c nicicare wre eee nies 128 2,028] 936 | 2,055 | 1,064 53 4,083 
Miotaleanl Weasel <\lcis'* 50@ nis 0-4 5,599 | 64,131] 4,123 |23,865 | 9,722 874 87,996 
West Point Cadets.......cepeeee ou ok oie te ms a5 1,098§ 
Hawaiian Dept. ...ccscceccceees 798 | 14,109 ae Ne 798 45 14,109 
Panama Canal Dept............- 431 8,041 30 “0 461 49 8,041 
PU ASA Meier Anta crerator si oid asleuerayolao% 18 307 ei ate 18 4 307 
Porto RicO ..--.ccccsessvavees 41 1,094 1 by 42 4 1,094 
Philippine Dept. ....-.¢+++e+ee5 665 | 11,188 ae aie 665 43 11,188 
MOUATULALE CeletctateRatale ts eraieunvel visiv s's\e 0's. 0 57 909 i) we 67 2 909 
Graves Reg. Serv. in Europe..... 3 We oe re 3 AO we 
Military attachés, etc.......--- 12m me ee ay 121 me a0 
At large (incl. at sea).......--- 118 1,473 se ita 118 Pan 1,473 
Grand: Total” 2.06 cs dewseneves 7,851 }101,252| 4,154 |23,865 12,005 | 1,021 125,117 


* FLD. of Long Island Sound, 29 officers and 474 enlisted men attached for administra. 
tive purposes included in totals. 

+ Does not include Porto Rico. 

t Does not include Alaska. 

§ West Point Cadets not included in totals. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


OFFICERS DETAILED TO CIVIL INSTITUTIONS 


Seventy-one officers attended 1924-1925 courses at civil institutions in the United States. 
They were distributed among the various branches as follows: 


Infantry 
Field Artillery 
Coast Artillery 
Air Service 
Engineers 
Signal Corps 
A. G. Dept. 


BG DOpE i e acai ean wielee sole sles eee eee 1 
Ordnance actrees sc erersteicPa ist srele eo 7 
ING Oats Saodoacs opoomonons COGuduD 8 
Gy ik £05 cenasenoecsaocnagsDe go ouo 8 
Chem. W. Service ©... nts esses ence 4 
BU MANIGEH: esatele cle leis teletareteea-exel elols lors (esse lerore 1 


OFFICERS ATTENDING FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


There are now eleven officers attending foreign schools. 


various branches as follows: 


Infantry «...--eeeeceeeccecceececrees 3 
Field Artillery ...-.ceesceseerecrees 1 
Coast Artillery .....---.ecscceseeeees 1 
AVAITY —-10 a alesis 0 0.0 5/0.0.0 e)sieie so tiece'miri=e 2 


They are distributed among the 


TB iG pale es gee 
Air Service 1 
Engineers 1 


The figures show a grand total of students in attendance at General and Special Service 
Schools (including Schools for Bakers and Cooks) for the school year 1924-1925, as follows: 


Regular Army (including Warrant officers). . 


National Guard 
Organized Reserve 
U. S. Navy 
Marine Corps 
Foreign Armies 


Grand Total 


Officers Enlisted Cadets 
Sey aee: 1,354 1,837 30 
An Od 279 44 AC 
Ono u 207 al Ae 
sheteascs 61 5 5 
Ae Oe 28 1 
orca Dae 
Svat ois 1,956 1,888 976 
Flying 
Cadets 
138 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


By W. L. RoD6ERS 
Rear-ADMIRAL, U. S. N. 
ee ee 


MEN AND MATERIAL 


Force.—On June 30, 1925, the Navy 
of the United States had 8,389 com- 
missioned and warrant officers and 
84,289 enlisted men on active duty. 
In addition the Marine Corps (a part 
of the Naval establishment) had 
1,170 officers and 18,310 enlisted men. 
Besides, there were enrolled reserves 
in an inactive status, but available 
for war and subject to short drill 
periods, amounting to 3,818 officers 
and 24,457 men for the Navy, and 151 
officers and 483 men for the Marines. 

Shipping. —On approximately the 
game date (May 1) the Navy had 
2,295,882 tons of serviceable shipping 


of all classes and about 100,000 tons 
more under construction. The in- 
vestment cost of this tonnage was 
about $1,400,000,000 and the replace- 
ment cost of the older part would be 
80 per cent. greater. In addition the 
naval establishment owned or con- 
trolled 875 shore properties of a value 
of about $600,000,000 used for naval 
stations, dry docks, fuel stations, tar- 
get ranges, radio stations, hospitals, 
store houses, factories, offices, etc., 
all as shore bases for the operation 
of the fleet. Further, the Navy had 
on hand about $800,000,000 worth of 
stores and munitions for the equip- 
ment and supply of the fleet. 

the aggregate tonnage of the fleet 
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about 500,000 tons is in eighteen bat- 
tle ships, and over 900,000 tons in 
auxiliary ships, most of which are 
armed and capable of fighting both in 
law and in’ fact, although not pri- 
marily intended for that purpose. 

Appropriations——For the mainte- 
nance and operation of the Navy, 
Congress appropriated $299,708,327 
for the fiscal year ending 1925, and 
$319,783,978 for the fiscal year end- 
ing 1926. 

Of these sums about 45 per cent. 
goes for personnel (pay, subsistence 
and allowances) and about as much 
for maintenance and operation of 
ships and other material. The re- 
mainder, about 11 per cent., was de- 
voted to new ship construction. 

The shipping of the Navy having 
been much augmented during the 
war, the ship replacement charges are 
at present very low. Normally they 
cannot be expected to run under 80 
to 100 million dollars a year. 


LIMITATIONS OF ARMAMENT 


Question of Limitation —As the re- 
sult of the war, after its close, the 
Navy was pursuing a policy of ex- 
pansion such as it had pleased Con- 
gress to establish, and this was mak- 
ing the U. S. Navy the most power- 
ful in existence, and other nations 
were very jealous thereat. In the 
summer of 1921, in the hope of the 
promotion of international good will, 
the President called a conference of 
the great naval powers and some 
others for the settlement of disputes 
as to policies of the Pacific and sub- 
sequent thereto the limitation of 
armaments. The powers invited has- 
tened to accept, for they saw an op- 
portunity of limiting the naval pre- 
dominance of this country. 

The American proposal was for the 
limitation of all classes of ships, but 
this did not at all please the other 
powers and the outcome early in 1922 
was a treaty requiring the United 
States to surrender and scrap her 
superiority in battle ships and limit- 
ing that class of ships and large air- 
plane carriers, while leaving all 
powers free to expand their navies 
in all other classes of ships as they 
please. The treaty limits the size 
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of individual battle ships to 35,000 
tons and their aggregate tonnage to 
525,000 tons for the United States, 
with guns no larger than 16-inch. 
Aireraft carriers for the United 
States are not to aggregate more 
than 135,000 tons and the ratio for 
the five powers signing this treaty 
are 5-5-3-1.67-1.67 for the United 
States, England, Japan, France and 
Italy, respectively. 

The cruisers of any signing nation’ 
may be of any aggregate tonnage, but 
individually may not be larger than 
10,000 tons, or carry guns larger 
than 8 inches. 

By this treaty the Navy of the 
United States is bound at least until 
1936, unless one of the parties goes 
to war when it becomes possible, not, 
obligatory, temporarily to suspend 
the stipulations of the treaty. | 

Limitations Effective—In Febru-. 
ary, 1925, the treaty for limitation 
of naval armaments became com- 
pletely effective when the powers con- 
cerned exchanged notifications that 
all ships condemned by the treaty had 
been scrapped. It is to be noted that 
the treaty has stopped competition 
only in the very largest ships for 
building which the wealth of the 
United States gave her an advantage. 

In all else, in strength of person- 
nel, numbers of cruisers and size and 
numbers of all other classes of ships 
and in naval aviation service competi- 
tion is still unlimited; and in fact 
in size and training and efficiency 
of personnel, in alterations and im- 
provements of existing ships (within 
certain wide treaty limits as _ to 
battleships) every navy is striving 
to outdo others as well as the size 
of its budget permits. 

Policy of Navy Department. 
Upon the signature of the treaty, the 
Navy Department formulated a policy 
in conformity with the treaty for its 
subsequent guidance, which has been 
approved by the President and ig in 
force so far as the Bureau of the 
Budget and Congressional appropria- 
tions permit. 

This statement of policy lays down 
as fundamental that, “The Navy) of 
the United States should be main- 
tained in sufficient strength to sup- 
port its policies and its commerce, 
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its continental and 
overseas possessions.” The statement 
of proper strength follows: “To 
create, maintain and operate a navy 
second to none and in conformity 
with the ratios for capital ships es- 
tablished by the treaty.” And fur- 
ther: “To make, the capital ship 
ratios the basis of building effort’ 
and “To maintain an active personnel 
afloat in conformity with the ratio 
for capital ships.’ And, “To direct 
the principal part of the air effort 


and to guard 


on that part of the air service which 


is to operate from ships of the fleet.” 
Lastly, “To give the public all in- 
formation not incompatible with 
military secrecy.” 

It will be seen that this policy 


‘abandons all competition to exceed 
other powers in strength, but retains 


the right to develop the highest ef- 


ficiency in existing forces. 


The financial limitations placed by 


the Budget office have prevented the 


full execution of this policy. 


As De- 


-partmental tables show, the mainte- 
nance of treaty ratios calls for sev- 
eral thousand more men; over 200,- 
000 tons in additional cruisers, and 
40,000 tons in submarines. 


‘of destroyers, 


! 


On the other hand the war left 
the United States with 350,000 tons 
an excess over the 


treaty ratio, so that none are pro- 
posed just now. 


FINANCE 


Budget.—In the development of the 
Navy, the Bureau of the Budget is a 
new influence deserving of note. 

The Budget office has done much 


to cut national expenditures and the 


efforts of the Navy Department to 


-meet its demands have led to great 
increase of economy with as yet lit- 


tle, if any, loss of efficiency. 

Nevertheless, the ultimate objec- 
tives of the two departments are not 
identical nor are they completely 
reconcilable. 

The principal objective of the Bud- 
get each year is to cut expenses for 
the current year and somewhat neg- 
lect. contingencies visible only in the 
future. Departmental efficiency is 


not the primary aim of the Budget. 


On the other hand, departmental ef- 
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ficiency is the primary duty of the 
Navy. It must maintain present ef- 
ficiency and also look into the future, 
preparing each year for emergencies 
that may not arrive till next year 
or later. So far the Budget has held 
the whip hand; but if the Navy is 
to remain a main reliance of the 
people as it has been in the past, it 
will soon be necessary for the Budget 
to be more liberal. 

Material and Research.—The his- 
tory of naval management during the 
calendar year 1925 may be divided 
into two sections and first that of 
material. The great spending Bu- 
reaus have maintained the fleet in 
efficiency and in addition have en- 
gaged in scientific research, to pro- 
mote warlike efficiency and financial 
economy. 

Among the principal efforts in 
this direction are modernization of 
several battleships, improvements 
in auxiliary machinery, improved 
types of engines in submarines, in- 
cluding electric drive, improvements 
in radio communication and in under- 
water sound communications for di- 
rection and distance and in the self- 
maintenance of ships afloat without 
aid from repair shops. The research 
laboratories have improved materials 
and increased economy in oil fuels. 
In ordnance there has been develop- 
ment particularly in anti-aircraft 
guns and accessories for sighting 
them and increasing their effective- 
ness. 

The air research work of the Navy 
is also important and the flying ma- 
chines turned out at the naval fac- 
tory are better every year. So long 
as this rapid improvement continues, 
it is inexpedient to attempt to estab- 
lish large reserves of war stocks 
lest they become obsolete before 
service. 

The appropriation for air service 
for 1925 was $15,150,000 which does 
not include personnel whose expenses 
are charged against general naval 
account. 


TRAINING 
Scientific Institutions Among the 


auxiliary scientific work of the Navy 
is the maintenance of the Naval Ob- 
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servatory and of the Hydrographic 
Office. Both do work fundamentally 
necessary for seamen. There is a 
permanent desire on the part of other 
departments of government to deprive 
the Navy of these offices under the 
plea of scientific and economic cen- 
tralization. But as their work is for 
seamen and is directly subject to the 
professional criticism of their brother 
mariners among the officers of the 
Navy at sea, it is probable that re- 
moval to another department would 
tend to render them somewhat slow 
to meet the general demands of com- 
merce and navigation. 

Efficiency.—In operation it is the 
object of the Navy to prepare itself 
for war by being eflicient at all times. 
For this purpose the Department is 
maintaining a high standard of re- 
ecruiting and offers its men oppor- 
tunities for scholastic and trade 
training while pursuing their mili- 
tary duties. 

For officers, as well as men, there 
are technical and military courses to 
fit them for administrative duties in 
peace and war and for sound mili- 
tary leadership in war. 

Fleet Training—In fleet training 
the fleet has carried out its usual 
fleet exercises and target practice and 
battle mancuvres. ‘The efficiency of 
the fleet is rising. In pursuance of 
this purpose it has held general ex- 
ercises in the Caribbean and in the 
Pacific upon war-themes and later 
made a voyage to New Zealand and 
Australia upon the invitation of those 
dominions, where it was warmly wel- 
comed and did much to improve 
cordial relations. 

Certain elements of pacifistic opin- 
ion in this country opposed the move- 
ments in the Pacific as likely to give 
offense to Japan. But Japan raised 
no protest nor could she properly 
have done so in view of the fact that 
only a few weeks previously she had 
held fleet maneuvres whose theme 
was the advance of a hostile fleet 
westward across the Pacific. Indeed, 
such mancuyres are normal and so 
regarded by all powers. The right 
of the United States to send its fleet 
to any part of its own territorial 
waters and wherever else it is wel- 
come must remain unquestioned. 
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FUNCTION 


Protection of American Interest 
—tThere have been disturbances an 
unrest in various parts of the world 
chiefly in China and in Syria, wher 
U. S. Naval forces have been sent 
for the protection of missionaries and 
other United States interests an 
their presence has had a stabilizing 


It may be said in this connectiox 
that although the churches are ap 
in general to oppose the employmen 
of military and naval force, yet th 
constant demands of missionaries fox} 
naval protection in China at everyi 
disorder have been the chief induce4 
ment, although not the only one, fo 
the Navy to ask and obtain fro 
Congress a flotilla of river gun boat 
for employment in those waters. 


and Nicaragua were withdrawn, but 
in Haiti a marine brigade is still re- 
tained; where, in the words of the 
Commandant, “It is the remains of 
the original force of occupation which 
brought to Haiti peace and tran- 
quillity.” 

The immediate task of maintaining 
peace and order has been performed 
by the “Gendarmerie d’Haiti,” which 
is composed of Haitian troops com- 
manded by oificers most of whom are 
officers and men of the marine corps. 

Casualties:—The operations of the 
Navy have been carried on at the 
expense of some casualties, chiefly in 
submarine and air service. A certain 
number of such casualties is insep- 
arable from efficient service, for risks 
must be run; but when very frequent 
it is possible to allege that they are 
the result of maladministration and 
inefficiency. Indeed, such charges have 
been current this year, chiefly in re- 
gard to the air service and its man- 
agement. In September the subma- 
rine 8-51 was lost with almost all 
on board as the result of a surface 
collision with a steamer. The acci- 
dent was in no way due to submarine 
service. [It is understood that the 
Navy Department will probably take 
action for criminal negligence against 
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the captain of the steamer.] The loss 
of the dirigible U. 8. S. Shenandoah, 
in September, with regretable loss of 
life and unfavorable press comment, 
led the President to appoint a special 
Board of distinguished citizens to in- 
quire into the conduct of the air serv- 
ice both of Army and Navy, and of 
civil departments and their relations 
to the national defense. The special 
Board finds the present organization 
and administration of naval aviation 
substantially sound and recommends 
minor changes only. However, in re- 
gard to the Shenandoah, the public 
belief is much in error as to the air- 
worthiness of even the best of this 
type of craft. In the design of all 
aircraft, lightness is essential and is 
opposed to strength and reliability. 
In the case of the Shenandoah her 
design was necessarily fragile, be- 
cause if she had been amply strong 
she would have been too heavy to rise 
in the air. The risk of crashing was 
the condition of service. The Court 
learned that she was _ designed 
to meet vertical currents of air of 
about ten feet a second, and to do 
this she had a factor of safety not 
above two; whereas, the ordinary en- 
gineering factor of safety is four to 
five. Experience had led the design- 
ers to think this assumption as to 
vertical currents sufficient, but they 
now believe that at the time of her 
loss the Shenandoah met far greater 
vertical currents, causing strains 
much beyond her strength. There is 
no reason for believing the Shenan- 
doah was in any way mishandled. 
She was only unfortunate in meeting 
a gale of wind beyond her strength. 

The Court of Inquiry recommends 
continuing the development of this 


type of air-craft and denies sensa- | gr 


tional stories of neglect and misman- 
agement. 


AIR 


Independent Air Service.—As for 
the general result of the investiga- 
tion of the relations of the War and 
Navy Departments to their air serv- 
ices, the Special Board’s belief and 
other weighty opinions already given 
the public are to the effect that an 
independent air service as a third 
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arm of defense is undesirable. ,The 
public is misled by the romance of 
the new vehicle, for the flying ma- 
chine is not a weapon but a vehicle 
merely. It is subordinate to the land 
service and the sea service because 
it can find its objectives only where 
they find theirs and cannot act with- 
out their support and need the shel- 
ters they provide, for fliers must. 
alight at intervals of a very few 
hours. 

Some members of the air service 
make vehement demand for freedom 
from control by non-fliers, alleging 
the latter are incapable of under- 
standing the needs of fliers and the 
propriety of their demands. In in- 
dividual cases of mismanagement. 
cited privately to this writer as il- 
lustrative, it was clear that the er- 
rors named were due to the general 
unfitness of these particular superior 
officers to exercise authority. Each 
would probably have mishandled his 
own particular arm in the Army or 
Navy in the same way. 

Air as Auxiliary—In general, com- 
manding officers cannot fail to be 
most anxious to make the best they 
can of the air forces under their com- 
mand, and will listen to the air rep- 
resentative just as a cavalry officer 
listens to the advice of his veterinary,, 
for the air service is a very impor- 
tant auxiliary. But the right and 
the duty of the commanding officer 
to make the ultimate decision and 
perhaps to call for sacrifice of life 
has been and must remain untouched 
as regards the air service as well as 
all other special branches and serv- 
ice corps of Army and Navy. The 
demand of the younger fliers for free- 
dom from control of non-fliers is in 
eat measure the usual demand of 
youth in all times and in all walks 
of life for freedom from restraint 
and from sound discipline, and the 
public should not take it as wholly 
in the interest of national welfare 
and efficiency, any more than _ it 
should accept the extreme technical 
claims of the air service that it will 
predominate in the wars of the 
future. 

In the last war from first to last 
the Allied armies alone had large 
numbers of airplanes in service with 
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their ground attendants of about ten 
men per plane. This enormous force 
of men and machines was helpful, but 
it did not decide the war. At the 
present moment there is no reason 
to believe that there is any probabil- 
ity of the air service supplanting or 
even rivaling the surface fleets of any 
navy in the world, although it is a 
very necessary auxiliary. 


NAVAL SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


By Prerer BAIN 
Epiror, “SHIPPING ILLUSTRATED” 


Navy Board’s 1925 Program.—On 
January 17, a special Board con- 
sisting of seven Admirals and the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
appointed by Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur, made its report on the De- 
partment’s immediate requirements, 
recommending among others the fol- 
lowing seven items:— 

That the six coalburning battle- 
ships, New York, Texas, Wyoming, 
Arkansas, Utah and Florida, be mod- 
ernized, as authorized hy Congress, 
without delay. 

That the seven battleships, New 
Mexico, Mississippi, Idaho, Pennsyl- 
vania, Arizona, Oklahoma and Ne- 
vada be modernized as allowed by the 
Disarmament Treaty and as soon as 
possible. 

That the eight 10,000-ton cruisers, 
already authorized by Congress, be 
built without delay. 

That the three remaining fleet sub- 
marines, already authorized by Con- 
gress, be laid down during the fiscal 
year 1927. 

That a progressive and adequate 
airplane-building program be author- 
ized to ensure to the fleet a complete 
outfit of up-to-date planes, with 50 
per cent. replacements in reserve, as 
well as the necessary training planes, 
at a total expenditure for the first 
year of $20,000,000. 

That the completion of the aircraft 
carriers Lexington and Saratoga be 
expedited. 

That an aircraft carrier of about 
23,000 tons be authorized and laid 
down without unnecessary delay. 

$240,000,000 Program.—The carry- 
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It should be recognized by the pu 
lic that in all countries of the worl 
it may be surmised that the agitatioi 
for larger aviation services is in co 
siderable part maintained by th 
aviation manufacturing industry a) 
an advertisement for the advancemen; 
of the industry and as publicity mai 
terial even more than for the defens: 
of the nation. 


would have required an expenditur 
of about $80,000,000 a year for thre 
years. Feeling that an expenditure o 
that magnitude was hardly warranted 
then as now, President Coolidge re 
quested a further report which woul 
show first, the relative priorities s 
the seven items above set out and see 
ond, the order of priority which th 
Special Board would recommen 
under several scales of annual expen 
diture materially less than that re 
quired for the complete program. O 
January 31, the Special Board: pre 
sented a supplementary report 
which it recommended an amended! 
order of priority, if all seven item 
were to be included. After considera 
tion of the original and supplemental] 
reports, the President forwarded t 
Congress estimates for appropriation 
which included modernization o 
three of the coalburning battleships; 
continuation of the construction of 
the two airplane carriers; three mil- 
lion dollars for airplanes for the car- 
riers, this being additional to one 
million for the like purpose included 
in the 1926 budget; laying down and 
commencing the construction of two 
10,000-ton cruisers; commencing the 
construction of gunboats for patrol 
service on the Yangtse River. 

Effects of the Disarmament Agree- 
ment.—In pursuance of the Limita- 
tion of Arms Agreement, 80 “capit'al” 
ships, 28 of which belonged to us, 
were scrapped. Of our new ships 
then building, the Colorado and West 
Virginia were completed, while the 
Saratoga and Lewington, originally 
laid down as battle cruisers, were, in 


me 
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verted into airplane carriers. The 
Saratoga, launched by the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, 
N. J., in April, 1925, is concrete evi- 
dence of the effect of the Agreement 
limiting naval armament, also evi- 
dence of fact that at the Conference 
the question of aircraft was under 
consideration, and that one of the 
methods adopted for limiting their 
effect on trans-oceanic warfare was by 
limiting the size and number of air- 
craft carriers. 

Under the terms of the Agreement 
we were authorized to complete the 
Saratoga and Lexington as aircraft 
carriers, each to have a displacement 
of 33,000 tons and, in addition, to 
complete aircraft carriers having a 
total of 69,000 tons, or a total dis- 
placement of 135,000 tons of aircraft 
carriers of over 10,000 tons each. 
The Saratoga and the Lexington will 
each carry 72 planes, of which 31 will 
be bombing type, and the total cost 
of each vessel fully equipped will be 
about $45,000,000. Their designed 
speed is 33.9 knots, realised from 
180,000 horsepower developed, and ex- 
erted through four propeller shafts. 
The Saratoga is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1926. The Leaington was 
launched in October last from the 
plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 

The Saratoga and the Lexington 
have the distinction of being the 
longest naval vessels in the world, be- 
sides being also the highest powered 

_eraft, whether naval or mercantile. 
' They are each 888 ft. long over all 
850 ft. long between perpendiculars, 
106 ft. beam and 74 ft. deep. In con- 
version to airplane carriers, the hulls 
below the waterline were left un- 
changed as far as possible, so as to re- 
tain substantial protection against 
submarine attack. Above the water- 
line, however, the vessels present a 
somewhat unusual appearance, the 
bows in particular being much flared 
out so as to secure the greatest deck 
width possible throughout the great- 
est length. A rather interesting fea- 
ture is the recesses in the hull sides, 
between decks, for lifeboat stowage. 
The airplanes are stored below and 
are raised to the flying deck by spe- 
cially designed elevators, one of 


which is only surpassed in size and 
capacity by the elevator that raises 
the stage at the Hippodrome, New 
York. 

Navy Yards Seek Merchant Ship 
Reconditioning Early in 1925 a 
widespread controversy arose relative 
to Navy Yard participation as bid- 
ders for merchant ship repairing and 
reconditioning. Our privately owned 
plants, still smarting under the loss 
of big and new warship construction, 
and being hard hit at the same time 
by the generally overbuilt situation 
everywhere, were in no mood to re- 
ceive further hard knocks, and cer- 
tainly not this one which they con- 
sidered the unkindest cut of all. 
They therefore lined up strongly in 
defence of what they considered their 
special rights and privileges. The 
controversy arose through the inser- 
tion of an amendment to the Shipping 
Board Appropriation Bill in Con- 
gress, which had for its objective the 
giving of precedence to Navy Yards 
in securing contracts for repairing 
and reconditioning merchant ships. 
In a word, the amendment, if passed, 
would have made it compulsory for 
the Shipping Board to award repair 
and reconditioning contracts to Navy 
Yards when their estimates of cost 
were lower than the bids submitted 
by private firms. The latter charged 
that the Navy Yards at New York, 
Boston, and Mare Island, which in 
the past had received Government 
contracts for work on Shipping Board 
vessels, had invariably exceeded their 
original estimates, thereby costing 
the Government larger outlays than 
would have been necessary. had the 
work been done by private firms. 

A few of the high lights exhibited 
on behalf of the private yards were 
that Navy Yards could not bid a firm 
price; that the department letting 
the contract has no guaranty or pro- 
tection either as to the final cost or 
the time the job will actually take; 
that cost charged to the work is not 
the true or commercial cost, as it in- 
cludes less than half the industrial 
overhead, the remainder not being 
charged but paid out of naval appro- 
priations; that necessary work on 
naval vessels takes precedence over 
work for other departments, so that 
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there can be no assurance of prompt 
or economical service. 

Arguments for Federal Service.— 
Of course it was not at all difficult 
to analyze the underlying reasons 
that had encouraged governmental in- 
terference with private business of 
this kind. Fundamentally, Govern- 
ment employees in shipyards receive 
better wages and enjoy probably 
easier working conditions than their 
fellows in private shipyards. Again, 
the natural human instinct is to seek 
to continue in Government employ 
and to enlarge that particular field 
for other employees. Hence, they 
have been organized in such strong 
combinations as to bring political 
pressure to bear on the representa- 
tives in Congress to aid and abet 
Navy Yard work wherever and when- 
ever possible. This political pressure, 
added to the natural propensities of 
certain radical elements 
in Congress and in high executive 
positions, has resulted in the expen- 
diture of a great deal of money in 
the building up of Navy Yard ship- 
construction facilities, and in an 
enormous armor-plate plant, all of 
which are now worth little more than 
scrap value. In the very nature of 
things, the building and repairing of 
.ships always have, and always will, 
cost much more in Government plants 
than they do under properly regu- 
lated private auspices. 

Again, it is claimed that not alone 
should there be no more merchant 
ship repairs made in Navy Yards, but 
serious consideration should be given 
to having a goodly percentage of re- 
pairs to naval vessels made under 
competitive conditions, in our pri- 
vately owned shipbuilding and ship- 
repair plants. The Government would 
save much money by so doing, and 
this additional work in these days of 
shipbuilding depression would go far 
towards saving some of the already 
sorely tried private establishments. 
The Navy is maintained largely to 
‘protect and support the American 
Merchant Marine; therefore, by help- 
ing to save some of the private ship- 
yards from disintegration, it would 
at least be carrying out part of its 
mission. 

The private shipbuilding and ship- 
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heretofore | U 


| 
repair yards won out, the presenta-' 
tion of their case being unassailable 
from every standpoint. That there) 
has been an insistent and growing! 
tendency towards Government inter-) 
ference and encroachment in private) 
business generally, and that it was) 
resented, was proven at the thor-) 
oughly representative and highly suc-| 
cessful Conference of Protest, if we} 
might so term it, held in Washington, | 
D. C., in December last. Practically 
every trade and industry in the coun- 
try were there and, naturally, private | 
shipyard interests were to be found 
standing shoulder to shoulder with 
the others in the fight for freedom 
from Government participation. 


NEW VESSEL COMMISSION- 
INGS 


Ship Memphis.—During 1925, the 
. S. S. Memphis, probably the 
speediest of Uncle Sam’s new scout | 
cruisers, was delivered by her build- | 
ers, the Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Co., to the Navy De- 
partment, being the fifth and last 
constructed by that firm of a fleet of 
ten turned out in the near past by 
different American private shipyards. 
On her trial trip, the Memphis main- 
tained an average speed of 34.53 
knots during a four-hour full-power 
spin at sea. A sister vessel, the 
Marblehead, by the same builders, | 
reached 35 knots some time after 
being commissioned. 
Destroyers——Iwo new destroyer, | 
tenders received into United States 
naval service—the Dobbin and the 
Whitney—drew much favorable com- 
ment on account of their general de- 
sign and layout, and of the complete- 
ness of their equipment to meet all 
ordinary needs of service—supplies 
and repairs for a group of 18 destroy- 
ers throughout a period of 60 days 
under war conditions. Their con- 
struction was authorized in 1918 but 
was delayed in order that the lessons 
of the European War might be ap- 
plied. The Dobbin was assigned for 
construction to the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard and the Whitney to the 
Boston Navy Yard. Much of the 
equipment, such as pumps, machine 
tools, etc., was furnished from stock, 
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from ships scrapped under the pro- 
visions of the Washington Arms Con- 
ference. The Dobbin and Whitney 
are each 483 ft. 945 inches long over 
all; 460 ft. between perpendiculars; 
60 ft. 104% inches molded and 60 ft. 
11% inches extreme beam, with an 
extreme draft of 22 ft. 3144 inches, 
and a displacement of 10,600 tons. 
The personnel for each comprises a 
force commander and 7 staff officers, 
a commanding officer and 29 officers, 
and 416 enlisted men. Twenty-four 
boats are carried with a capacity of 
1024 persons. The battery consists 
of eight 5-inch, 51 caliber rifles, and 
four 3-inch anti-aircraft guns. The 
main propelling machinery consists 
of a high and low pressure Parsons- 
type turbine operating through sin- 
gle reduction gearing, with the astern 
units of the impulse wheel type. 
Steam is provided by two Bureau of 
Engineering  express-type boilers 
burning fuel oil and designed for a 
working pressure of 215 pounds per 
sq. inch. The oil burners are of 
Babcock & Wilcox-Lodi type. 
Submarines.—Fleet submarines au- 
thorized for construction by the last 
Congress were laid down at the 
Portsmouth, N. H., and the Mare Is- 
land, Cal., Navy Yards. Two 10,000- 
ton light cruisers authorized were 
also ordered laid down, one to be 
built at the New York Navy Yard, 
and the other by a private shipyard. 
Engines for the submarines and for 
six new river gunboats were ordered 
built by the New York Navy Yard, 
the gunboat hulls to be built at the 
Asiatic Station. The following 
schedule of Navy Yard work in the 
authorized modernization of battle- 
ships, which does not involve gun ele- 
vation, also was announced: Florida 
and Utah to Boston; Arkansas and 
Wyoming to Philadelphia; Texas and 
New York to Norfolk Navy Yard. 
Regarding the Texas, it is claimed 
that, when her modernization is com- 
pleted, she will be equally formidable 
with any fighting. ship now in the 
United States Navy. The complete 
job will cost about $2,500,000, small 
comparatively for a vessel that will 
again be as good as new and up-to- 
date as well, in view of the fact that 
to replace her at the present time 


with an entirely new ship, would cost 
probably $35,000,000 or more. She is 
expected to be at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard for nigh two years. 


NAVAL VESSEL DISASTERS 


The past year proved no exception 
in the matter of naval vessel disasters 
and tragedy, practically all of the 
leading naval and merchant marine 
nations throughout the world suf- 
fering to a lesser or greater extent. 
The major disasters with their ac- 
companying tragedies were almost en- 
tirely confined to submarines and, 
strange to say, collision when sub- 
merged and on the surface, with mer- 
chant ships, was the contributory 
cause. Probably the gravest of sub- 
marine tragedies in the annals of the 
American Navy was the sinking of 
the submarine S-5/ off Block Island 
on September 25 last, following a 
collision with the passenger and 
cargo steamship City of Rome of the 
Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah, 
Ga. 

Saving Veteran War Ships for 
Posterity—Half a million dollars is 
to be raised by American school chil- 
dren, in 10 cent subscriptions, for the 
rebuilding of the frigate Constitution, 
now lying at the Boston Navy Yard, 
near where she was launched in 1797. 
Her wood hull, several times recon- 
structed during her long years of ac- 
tive service, has now fallen into such 
weakness and decay that another re- 
building has become imperative. The 
cost—one-sixth of that of a super- 
dreadnought—could readily have been 
provided in an Annual Appropriation 
Bill, but the Navy Department has 
very wisely left the raising of the 
necessary money to the patriotic zeal 
of youthful and grown-up Americans. 
In the United States Navy, the Con- 
stitution and her somewhat smaller 
sister, the Constellation at the New- 
port training station, are the oldest 
ships that still survive. 


CLOSING OF NAVY YARDS 


Revised estimates of last year pro- 
vided for the closing of the Boston 
Navy Yard, the Charleston, S. OF, 
Navy Yard, the Supply Base at 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., and either the Great 
Lakes or the Hampton Roads Naval 


Training Station. In this connection, 
it was pointed out that recommenda- 


tions of the Board, headed by Rear- 


Admiral Rodman, were being followed. 


DEFENSE AND ARMAMENTS 
The existing total of 86,000 enlisted 


men was expected to be maintained. 


Closing of naval yards has taken) 
place in Great Britain as well as here,, 
and there, possibly, more opposition: 


has appeared to such action. 


NAVAL AERONAUTICS 


By WittiaAm A. Morretr 
CHIEF OF THE BUREAU or AéRonAUTICS, U. S. N. 


During the World War, Naval Avi- 
ation was assigned the task of supply- 
ing patrol-type aircraft for convoy, 
scouting, and anti-submarine defense 
measures. It was also assigned the 
task of training the necessary _per- 
sonnel and equipping and manning 
the squadrons. At the close of the 
war, a large number of twin-engine 
flying boats were on hand and skilled 
personnel were operating them. 

The Task—Obviously, coastal pa- 
trol is but one of the important mis- 
sions of Naval Aviation. In general, 
Naval Aviation may be divided into 
two branches which, for convenience, 
may be called “Air Service” and “Air 
Force.” Under “Air Service” we 
have those branches of aviation which 
are auxiliary to the fleet. Under “Air 
Force” we have that branch which 
is an important striking force for 
offensive work. With the close of 
the war, Naval Aviation undertook 
the task of bringing about the devel- 
opment necessary to carry out its 
missions as a component part of the 
fleet. 

It was decided that six types of air- 
craft were required:—(a) Observa- 
tion types, to be flown from the decks 
of combatant ships used for short 
range scouting and the control of 
gunfire; (6) Fighters, to be flown 
from combatant ships as well as from 
carriers, as a means of protection 
for other types of aircraft; (c) Tor- 
pedo and Bombing planes, to consti- 
tute the basis of the striking force; 
(d) Scouting planes, for long range 
overseas scouting; (¢) Patrol types, 
for coastal patrol, including convoy, 
anti-submarine defense, and fleet base 
force reconnaissance; and (f) Train- 
ing airplanes. 

Limitations—Two important lim- 
itations have been encountered: first, 


that of size, and, second, the neces- 
sity for economy. Obviously, a mod- 
ern man-of-war has concentrated in 
it the maximum in gun power and 
speed on the limit of displacement, 
The addition of aircraft to existing 
ships brings about a limit in the size 
and weights which can be utilized. 
The necessity for economy has forced 
on us the combination of types. 
Thus, Scouting, Torpedo, Bombing, 
and Patrol work is now being done 
in a single-engine twin-float airplane 
convertible from land to seaplane and 
therefore available for use on the 
carriers or from the surface of the 
sea. In Training planes, we have 
had to combine primary training, ad- 
vance training, and gunnery training 
in the same type. The large twin- 
engine flying-boat development has 
gone ahead steadily and has advanced 
to the PN-9 and PB-1 types designed 
for the San _ Francisco-Honolulu 
Flight, but these have not been pur- 
chased in quantity because of the ne- 
cessity for economy. An aircraft de- 
signed for two or more purposes is 
unlikely to accomplish any of the pur- 
poses to the very best advantage, and 
we have had to accept- some limita- 
tions in our development. 
Engines.—In carrying out our mis- 
sion in the World War, we confined 
our efforts to the development of two 
engines—the Liberty and the Hispano- 
Suiza; the one for patrol work, the 
other for training. We were there- 
fore immediately confronted with the 
problem of developing new engines to 
suit our particular needs. The Hi- 
spano and Liberty were improved and 
refined pending this development. The 
Wright Model “T” engine was de- 
veloped for Torpedo-plane work. The 
Wright Model “J” (aircooled) was 
developed for Fighting and Observa- 
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tion work. The Packard 14-1500 was 
brought through as a great improve- 
ment over the Liberty in the same 
general power, while the Packard 
14-2500 engine was developed as an 
improvement over the Model “T” for 
Bombing, Scouting, and Torpedo 
planes. The Wright Model “P” was 
brought through, an aircooled engine 
in the Liberty field. During the 
World War, aircraft and aircraft-en- 
gine development has been extremely 
rapid, thanks to the close codpera- 
tion between the Navy and the air- 
craft manufacturers. During the de- 
velopment period, over fifteen million 
dollars have been spent in the air- 
craft-engine industry and hundreds 
of greatly improved engines are now 
in active service. At the same time, 
the aircraft-engine industry has been 
sustained and assisted. 

Sea Service—As a first step in 
getting Naval Aviation to sea with 
the fleet, the existing coastal patrol 
types were organized in squadrons 
based on tenders which have cruised 
all over the world with the fleet and 
have won the highest praise from 
the fleet command. Through these 
squadrons the development of the 
Torpedo plane was actively carried 
on until now we have, in our three- 
purpose SC’s, a most excellent Tor- 
pedo plane. In the meantime, squad- 
rons based on shore were organized 
for the development of small ship- 
board aircraft and this development 
has gone ahead so rapidly that the 
squadrons are now at sea with the 
fleet. Catapults were developed for 
launching seaplanes from the decks 
of ships, and a most successful Ob- 
servation airplane, the SOs has 
been flown from the decks of naval 
vessels all over the world. In this 
matter of shipboard aircraft and 
catapults, we are definitely in advance 
of foreign practice. 

The small shipboard Fighters for 
the protection of the Observation 
types have likewise been brought 
through and flown from the decks of 
combatant ships. While these types 
are not all that we desire, neverthe- 
less, the time for development has 
been extremely short and the progress 
made must be considered satisfactory. 
During the joint exercises off Hawaii, 


over one hundred fleet aircraft ex- 
ercised with the fleet and gave a most 
excellent account of themselves. 

In the exercises with the fleet, de- 
velopments in tactics and material 
have gone hand in hand. Develop- 
ments in each have depended upon 
developments in the other and, as a 
measure of our success, it may be 
stated that aircraft spotting has be- 
come an absolute essential to the con- 
trol of gunfire in the fleet. 

Carriers—The close of the war 
found us with no carriers, but this 
development was immediately taken 
in hand. The collier Jupiter was 
converted into the experimental car- 
rier Langley and in this floating lab- 
oratory we have developed the types 
of aircraft and the material and 
technic of carrier work to the point 
where the results are now being in- 
corporated in the two large carriers, 
the Lexington and Saratoga, which, 
with their aircraft and crews, should 
be ready late in 1926. These two 
carriers are among the largest ships 
in the world and will form the 
foundation of the Navy’s aircraft 
striking force. 

Dirigibles—In the matter of 
lighter-than-air craft, the Navy has 
felt that the chief usefulness of the 
large rigid type lies in scouting with 
the fleet. The Shenandoah was built 
in this country and operated suc- 
cessfully for two years. Even her 
unfortunate loss leaves her with a 
record of achievement which-is not 
surpassed. The Los Angeles was ac- 
quired in Germany and has been 
operated with a view to combining 
the development of this important 
arm with the assistance of com- 
mercial aviation. Airships over 
the sea are not subjected to the same 
trials as airships over the land, and 
they are of great importance in long- 
range scouting. 

Training —Aéronautical develop- 
ments by the government have as- 
sisted materially in the advance of 
commercial aviation. The engineer- 
ing information obtained has been 
widely disseminated. The experience 
of design and development by the in- 
dustry is now available for com- 
mercial aviation. In spite of the 
post-war difficulties, that portion of 
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the aircraft industry which has shown 
itself skilled in design and manufac- 
ture has been maintained. The 
Navy has brought about the develop- 
ment of new types to meet its special 
requirements and is now operating 
these new types at sea with the fleet. 
In spite of the loss of a large por- 
tion of skilled war-time personnel, 
Naval Aviation is now in possession 
of skillful mechanics and pilots. The 
struggle of Naval Aviation to dem- 
onstrate its ability to take its place 
as an important arm of the fleet has 
been a difficult one. The difficulties 
of this struggle have forced us to 
unusual endeavors, but we are proud 
to say that Naval Aviation is now an 
integral and component part of the 
fleet and that no one realizes more 
keenly than the Navy itself the very 
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great importance of this new arm. 

Relation to the Navy.—Our na- 
tional policy calls for a small stand-. 
ing army and a much larger Navy.) 
The Navy must always be in a state: 
of readiness for immediate action,, 
and Naval Aviation must be in the) 
same state of readiness. We feel, in} 
Naval Aviation, that the Navy is the} 
front line of the nation’s defense and 
that Naval Aviation is the advance, 
guard of this front line. We feel very 
keenly our responsibility because it 
is apparent, with the fleet at sea with 
its own aircraft, this nation need 
have no fear of attack from any pos- 
sible enemy. A powerful, balanced 
fleet, strong on the surface, under the 
surface, and in the air, is the na- 
tion’s best possible guarantee of con- 
tinued peace and prosperity. 


RECRUITING, U. S. NAVY 


By L. B. PorTEerFrieLp 
Captain, U. S. N. Bureau or NayicaTion 


Districts and Stations—During the 
year 1925 recruiting was carried on 
throughout the continental limits of 
the United States by the naval re- 
cruiting force distributed in propor- 
tion to the density of population so 
that canvassing for recruits could be 
carried on uniformly and simultane- 
ously throughout the country. This 
was accomplished by dividing the 
United States into thirty-seven dis- 
tricts, following in general the boun- 
daries of the most populated states. 
In some exceptional instances two 
states, or parts thereof, were in- 
corporated into one district where 
states were small, or where territory 
was covered by forest or desert, there- 
by rendering such states small for 
recruiting purposes. In exceptional 
cases mentioned, some districts were 
favorable to certain elements of re- 
eruiting while others were unfavor- 
able; and as a consequence, compro- 
mises in distribution of territory are 
continually being effected in order 
that the thirty-seven districts may 
harmoniously adjust all elements per- 
taining to the work of this section. 
These districts are under the jurisdic- 


tion of the Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, Washington. Each 
district is administered by a main 
recruiting station (a central office) 
located in one of the principal cities 
lying within the district. The per- 
sonnel of this station is composed of 
one commissioned officer of the Line, 
one commissioned officer of the Medi- 
cal Corps, U. S. Navy, and an aver- 
age of about twelve enlisted men. In 
order to cover the district thoroughly, 
offices known as sub-recruiting sta- 
tions are opened in the smaller cities 
within the district, and have for their 
personnel one or possibly two enlisted 
men. These sub-stations are respon- 
sible in turn to their main recruiting 
station. Outlying territories which 
cannot be covered from the main or 
a sub-station are covered by traveling 
recruiting parties which go through 
the district and send recruits back, if 
they are considered acceptable, to the 
main station. Applicants for enlist- 
ment may apply at either main or 
sub-stations. Such applicants as 
apply at sub-stations, after a super- 
ficial examination, are sent at goy- 
ernment expense to the main station 
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for a thorough examination and en- 
listment. 

Qualifications and Personnel.— 
After recruits have been thoroughly 
examined at a main station, they are, 
if accepted, sent to the nearest train- 
ing station for training before going 
to the fleet. Qualifications for en- 
listment are:—Must be a citizen of 
the United States; must be not less 
than seventeen years and not more 
than thirty-five years of age, and must 
be physically, mentally and morally 
qualified. Should applicants be re- 
jected at the main station they are 
returned to their place of application 
for enlistment at government expense. 
In accepting recruits in this manner, 
great care is necessitated by the re- 
cruiting personnel. . As a consequence, 
picked men are selected for this de- 
tail. Four hundred and fifty men 
are now employed on this duty; this 
number varies, however, in accord- 
ance with the demand for recruits. 
At the start of the year there were 
two Recruiting Schools, one at Hamp- 
ton Roads, and one at San Diego, 
from which all men sent to recruiting 
duty had to graduate before they 
were allowed to recruit in the field. 
These schools greatly helped in_ the 
preparation of men for individual re- 
cruiting and it is greatly regretted 
that due to lack of officer personnel 
these schools have been temporarily 
discontinued. The recruiting person- 
nel not only obtains men for the 
Navy, but has for additional duties 
instruction of Naval Reserve Units, 
service on Courts and Boards and 
representation of the Navy in various 
capacities at civil functions as well 
as military. 

Quality—The outstanding feature 
of the recruiting force during 1925 
was the high standard maintained 
and as a consequence the high quality 
of recruits received. Great care was 
particularly enjoined on all the re- 
ceruiting force to accept only appli- 
cants whose mental, moral and physi- 
cal qualifications were excellent. But 
10,200 men were required. As a con- 
sequence this condition gave a much 
yore favorable opportunity for qual- 
ity recruiting than in years when 
great numbers were entailed. At 
present about half of the accepted re- 


cruits have finished one or more years 
of high school. 

Period and Tests.—At the begin- 
ning of the year enlistments were 
made for a period of four years, ex- 
cept in the case of minors seventeen 
and under eighteen years of age, who 
were required to enlist for minority 
only, that is, until they reached their 
twenty-first birthday. On the ap- 
proval, March 4, 1925, of Public Bill 
No. 611, H. R. 2688, the Secretary 
was allowed discretionary authority 
to accept men for the Navy for terms 
of two, three, four and six years, to- 
gether with minority enlistments. 
This gave rise to six-year enlistments 
under the Secretary’s authority. The 
two and three year enlistments were 
not considered desirable at this time. 
As a consequence, only four, six and 
minority enlistments were made. A 
further provision in this bill allowed 
for the discharge of all minors who 
had enlisted without the written con- 
sent of their parents, providing the 
parents made written application for 
this discharge within sixty days after 
enlistment. In view of the above, not 
only must applicants pass a rigid 
physical test, be qualified both men- 
tally and morally, but must have, if 
minors, the written consent of their 
parents. Moral qualifications are de- 
termined in all cases by references 
from reputable citizens. References 
are investigated before enlistments 
are consummated. ‘These provisions 


entailed considerable extra work 
on the recruiting force, as not only 
was time taken to check refer- 


ences, but age certificates and con- 
sent papers had to be obtained under 
oath. 

Cessations—On January 31, due 
to the Navy having sufficient men, all 
canvassing was stopped and only such 
men taken as applied at main or 
sub-stations. This continued until 
March 16, when all recruiting was 
discontinued. From this date until 
April 24, no recruits whatsoever 
were taken. On this date, the Navy 
having decreased to approximately 
84,000, general recruiting was again 
resumed. On July 1, 1925, due to 
appropriations not being sufficient to 
pay 86,000 men (the allowed 
strength), recruiting was again 
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stopped and no recruiting was done 
until September 18, 1925. At this 
time the enlisted strength was about 
82,000 and in order that no increase 
might be made recruiting stations 
were assigned a definite number of 
recruits to be accepted per week as a 
maximum. 

Publicity.—As publicity is a neces- 
sary adjunct to recruiting, the Re- 
cruiting Bureau at South and White- 
hall Streets, New York, is maintained 
by the Bureau of Navigation to fur- 
nish the recruiting service with 
posters, placards and other publicity 


NAVAL EDUCATION 


By Carrotyt Storrs ALDEN 
PROFESSOR 0¥ ENGLISH, 
es i a a as a 


General Progress——The Navy has 
had constantly impressed upon it in 
1925 the necessity for rigid economy 
but has suffered no lessening of re- 
sponsibilities. The question has been 
how could the required strength be 
maintained with the reduced number 
of units in the fleet and at the shore 
stations? How could the ships in 
commission be kept at maximum effi- 
ciency with a decreased personnel and 
a budget far below that recom- 
mended? The most satisfying answer 
has been, educate officers and enlisted 
men by intensive training and by 
competition; make each, no matter 
what is his rank or rating, during 
the period of his duty a specialist. 
Never before has this training thus 
permeated the entire mass from rear 
admiral to apprentice seaman or fire- 
man or painter, at special school, on 
board ship, or at shore station. More 
than all else, there has been marked 
progress in aviation. To this branch 
the Naval Academy has for the first 
time in 1925 given a conspicuous 
place in its curriculum. 

The Naval Academy—The law of 
1917 allowed for each senator, con- 
gressman, and delegate five midship- 
men, but this was amended in fact if 
not in form by the appropriation bill 
of May, 1924, which provided for the 
pay of only three midshipmen for 
each. Thus in October, 1925, there 
were enrolled 1,755 midshipmen, or 
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mediums. The personnel consists of | 
two commissioned officers and about | 
twenty-five enlisted men. This office | 
has a corps of photographers work-_ 
ing under it, who obtain both mov-. 
ing and still pictures of current na- | 
val events for issue to newspapers or 
moving-picture theatres, as the case. 
may be. At present there are for | 
general distribution by each of the 
various recruiting officers approxi- | 
mately 10,000 feet of travelog films, 
which can be procured by individuals 
for showing from the nearest recruit- 
ing station. 
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744 less than in October, 1923. For 
the class entering in 1926 the law 
authorizes in addition to midshipmen 
appointed by other means twenty-five 
selected from the Naval Reserve and 
the Marine Corps Reserve as the re- 
sult of competitive examination. The 
mission of the Academy has been re- 
cently stated, “To mould the material 
received into educated gentlemen, 
thoroughly indoctrinated with honor, 
uprightness, and  truth—with a 
ground-work of educational funda- 
mentals upon which experience afloat 
may build the finished naval ‘ offi- 
cer. ...” The four years’ course 
seeks the development of the indi- 
vidual, the training of the individual 
as a part of the Service, and the in- 
structing of the individual in the 
technical subjects of his profession. 
The midshipman on entrance spends 
the summer in intensive training fur- 
nished by drills in infantry, seaman- 
ship, engineering shops, and ordnance 
(including rifle range), with addi- 
tional practice in swimming and 
gymnasium. At the same time by 
lectures he is indoctrinated in the 
traditions of the Navy. The work of 
the academic year, October to June, 
is divided among eleven departments: 
Executive, Seamanship and Flight 
Tactics, Ordnance and Gunnery, Navi- 
gation, Engineering and Aéronauties, 
Mathematics, Electrical Engineering 
and Physics, English, Modern Lan- 
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guages, Physical Training, and Hy- 
giene. Instruction is carried on by 
the recitation method, the small sec- 
tions into which a class is divided, 
from twelve to seventeen in each, 
making this possible. In the summer 
the three upper classes embark on a 
squadron of battleships designated for 
the purpose. On them they have prac- 
tical instruction in the operation of 
a modern ship, particularly in steam 
and electrical engineering, ordnance, 
navigation, seamanship, communica- 
tions, and ship handling. The cruise 
in 1925 was made to the West Coast, 
the squadron going through the Pan- 
ama Canal and visiting Panama, San 
Pedro, San Francisco, Astoria, Seat- 
tle, San Diego, and Panama. The 
summer of 1925 brought a change in 
the curriculum of the First (Senior) 
Class. 

Instruction in Aviation——While ap- 
proximately two thirds of their num- 
ber were undergoing the drills and 
instruction of the practice cruise, the 
other third, 150 midshipmen, re- 
mained at the Naval Academy for a 
course in aviation. This was “inten- 
give instruction in ground and flight 
work,” so that with a short course 
after graduation they might “become 
qualified either as naval observers or 
naval aviators.” The instruction was 
in general the same as that given in 
the “Ground School Course” and 
“Ground Gunnery” at Pensacola [See 
“Aviation at the Naval Academy,” by 
Captain H. A. Baldridge, U. 8. N., 
Naval Institute Proceedings, Sept., 
1925]. The textbooks were the three 
Pensacola manuals covering aérial 
navigation, aviation engines, aérol- 
ogy, aviation history, aérial gunnery, 
bombing, scouting, aircraft commu- 
nications, theory of flight, and struc- 
ture and rigging. For the practical 
side of the instruction a scouting di- 
vision of six seaplanes with the re- 
quired officers, qualified naval avia- 
tors, and enlisted men were ordered 
to the Academy. They gave the mid- 
shipmen instruction in the air—eight 
hours for each midshipman—includ- 
ing rules of the road, water handling, 
sending and receiving radio messages, 
target practice, navigation, plotting 
positions—in fact, everything except 
solo flying. Hereafter this course will 


be given to each class in the three 
months immediately following gradu- 
ation before they are scattered to the 
various ships of the fleet. The course 
at the Naval Academy made no at- 
tempt to teach more than the funda- 
mentals: “The Academy no more ex- 
pects the graduate to be a finished 
flyer upon the completion of the spe- 
cial course here than it expects him 
to be 100 per cent. proficient as an 
engineer officer, gunnery officer, navi- 
gator, or captain of a dreadnaught. 
upon the completion of his regular 
four-year course.” 

Naval Post Graduate Activities.— 
Somewhat more than seventy gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy, the larger 
number with five years’ experience in 
the fleet, returned to Annapolis in 
October, 1925, as the entering class 
for the year in the Post Graduate 
School course. This is for lieutenants, 
junior lieutenants, and ensigns se- 
lected to specialize in one of the fol- 
lowing subjects: ordnance, radio and 
under-water sound, naval construc- 
tion, gyro, electrical, mechanical, Die- 
sel, and civil engineering, and avia- 
tion. The first year of the Post 
Graduate School course, at Annapo- 
lis, covers merely the ground work, 
and is the same for all. After this 
the student officers scatter, one group 
going for their second year to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, another to Columbia, another to 
Rensselaer, another to Harvard, etc. 
The entire course lasts, according to 
subject, from twenty-eight months to 
three years. 

The Naval War College.—Officers 
ordered to the College study the con- 
duct of war in the abstract with spe- 
cial reference to naval warfare, and 
apply the principles concretely to defi- 
nite strategic and tactical problems 
such as would arise if the United 
States Navy were opposed to possible 
enemy navies. The War College is 
not charged with the making of war 
plans, but its mission has been re- 
cently stated, “To assist in the prepa- 
ration of naval officers for high com- 
mand in war.” And the Junior 
Course has been defined, “To fit lieu- 
tenant commanders and _ lieutenants 
for staff duty afloat, or for the com- 
mand of small units in time of war.” 
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The outstanding feature of its activi- 
ties in 1925 has been characterized as 
“Studies of aviation as it affects the 
strategical and tactical operations of 
the fleet.” 

Special Schools for Naval Officers. 
—In accordance with the system that 
has been in operation now for several 
years, officers are prepared for spe- 
cial and regular duty at schools of 
widely varied character, such as the 
Submarine School at New London, the 
Naval Torpedo Station at Newport, 
and the Naval Air Station at Pensa- 
cola. The last has attracted more 
attention during the past year than 
any of the others. According to Cap- 
tain J. J. Raby, U. S. Navy, Com- 
mandant of the Air Station [See Na- 
val Institute Proceedings, September, 
1925], the classes, made up of young 
line officers and marine officers who 
volunteer for the duty, vary in size 
from 40 to 70 members. “The course 
is nine months, the first month be- 
ing devoted to ground school, the next 
five to seaplane training and ground 
school combined . .. and then three 
months to landplane training and ad- 
vanced seaplane work.’ In one of 
the tests somewhat after the middle 
of the course, “The student is re- 
quired to do two loops in succession, 
reverse turns, falling leaf, right and 
left spins, one hour of formation fly- 
ing, and a precision landing test that 
consists of climbing to 6,000 feet, 
spiraling to 3,000 feet, cutting the 
switch to the magneto so that gravity 
is the only force acting on the plane, 
then making two complete.turns in 
a spiral, and effecting a landing with- 
in 200 feet of a set mark.” 

Educating the Enlisted Men— 
Every year the Navy must recruit 
on the average 20,000 men and train 
the larger number for the especial 
work required. There are trade 
schools at the four great training sta- 
tions and at other places where 2,000 
men may be given courses varying 
from six to thirty-two weeks. Thus 
those selected have the opportunity 
of qualifying as electricians, ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, 
radiomen, pharmacists, bakers, musi. 
cians, etc. The great mass of the en- 
listed personnel, however, must ob- 
tain on board ship, the education 


which enables them to advance i 
rating. The Navy has _ prepare 
seventy-four different courses of study 
which are furnished free to enlisted 
men by the Training Division of the 
Bureau of Navigation. These courses 
have been divided into three general 
classes: (1) “Rating courses” (in- 
struction necessary for a man to ad- 
vance from a lower to a higher rat- 
ing—e.g., from radioman third class} 
to radioman second class) ; (2) “gen- 
eral technical courses to increase na- 
val skill” (eg., installing a dis- 
tilling plant or a Curtis turbine) ; 
(3) “academic courses to further the 
general education of the individual” 
(e.g., arithmetic, chemistry, United 
States history, Spanish). The Train- 
ing Division says in a statement 
made in 1925 that about 35,000 of 
these courses were issued the preced- 
ing year. “The conditions under 
which they are used vary from large 
study classes with several hours of 
instruction each week to the single 
man on a small ship, who pursues his 
course under the direction of one of 
the officers of his ship.” 

Evolutions of the Fleet—The war 
game at Hawaii, followed by the 
cruise of the fleet to Australia and 
New Zealand during the spring and 
summer of 1925, was the greatest sin- 
gle contributor to naval education 
during the year. A statement of the 
results, being to a considerable de- 
gree confidential, will not be attempt- 
ed here. But it required no vast 
technical knowledge of the naval 
‘profession to understand that the 
great school of the fleet is the school 
of experience. 

The Spirit of Naval Education.— 
The ideal of naval education was in- 
terpreted by Rear Admiral William 
V. Pratt, U. S. Navy, President of 
the Naval War College, in an address, 
October 22, 1925, on the inauguration 
of Captain Ralph Earle, U. S. Navy: 
(retired), as President of the Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute: “To make 
good disciplined Americans, fit for 
any service, out of the young men 
who come to us from all walks of 
life—this is one of the Navy’s fore- 
most works, a work to which we dedi- 
cate our lives. We not only give them 


through our various schools an edu- 
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cation which is highly technical, but | your battles if the country ever needs 
send them out finished, disciplined|them. This, I believe, is the best 
men, and above all good Americans, | work that your Navy does for you 
Americans who stand ready to fight | in time of peace.” 
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DIVISION XIV 
ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


GENERAL STATE OF BUSINESS 


By Sotomon S. HUEBNER 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Introductory — A Year of Good 
Business, Although Not of Boom 
Proportions.—With the exception of 
a few leading industries, the general 
condition of business during 1925 
may be described as satisfactory and 
even flourishing. Comparisons, when 
based upon statistical data relating 
to business, must always take into 
account the nation’s normal growth 
from one decade to another. When 
this is done, the year 1925 clearly in- 
dicates a distinct advance over any 
year since the last high record of 
1919-1920. In one important respect 
even—the security market—the pres- 
ent year has probably shattered all 
records of recent times, both with re- 
spect to volume of transactions and 
market appreciation. Here sales, as 
measured by the number of shares 
traded in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have exceeded those of 1924 
by 70 per cent. and of 1919, the pre- 
vious banner year, by 40 per cent. 

Meanwhile the average price of 
railroad stocks has been elevated to a 
level which is 16 per cent. in excess 
of the 1924 average, and 35 per cent. 
over that of 1921. For industrial 
stocks the average price has increased 
by nearly 50 per cent. during the 
present year, and the October average 
exceeds the 1921 level by over 54 per 
cent. Such a spectacular rise in in- 
dustrial stocks has seldom, if ever 


before, been experienced within so 
short a time. The stock market is 
generally regarded as a discounter of 
future business conditions. If that 
view be true, then the future would 
seem to hold much in store by way 
of business prosperity. Although not 
yet of boom proportions, the year 
1925 considerably surpasses any pre- 
vious year since 1920, and is clearly 
developing a powerful business mo- 
mentum. 

Résumé of Leading Indices of 
Trade—A brief résumé of such in- 
dices for the first nine or ten months 
of the year will serve to show the ex- 
tent to which 1925, exceeds any year 
since the boom of 1920, and the fol- 
lowing depression of 1921, Bank 
clearings (for 10 months) exceeded 
those of any similar period, and were 
16 per cent. in excess of those re- 
corded for 1924 and 24 per cent. over 
those of 1920. Railroad volume of 
traffic for 1925 is record-breaking, 
with the car loadings by far the 
largest during the later months of 
the year. Net earnings in the mean- 
time increased nearly 10 per cent. 
during the first half of the year as 
compared with the same period of 
1924, while during the month of Au- 
gust, the last for which detailed data 
is available, the increase has ex- 
tended to 2314 per cent. Pig iron 
production exceeds that of 1924 by 
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18 per cent., and is almost as great 
as that recorded for 1920. Copper 
production during the past ten 
months also exceeds that of 1924 by 
over 7 per cent. Building permits 
for the first nine months of the year 
exceed those of 1924 by 14 per cent., 
and total 21% times the volume of any 
year prior to 1922. Compared with 
1924, 1923 and 1922 (10. months) 
foreign exports are larger by 8, 18, 
and 27 per cent. respectively, while 
imports exceed by 16, 8, and 36 per 
cent. 

Business failures, while -approxi- 
mately the same in numbers for the 
last three years, nevertheless show a 
substantial decrease in the volume of 
liabilities involved, the decline in this 
respect for the first ten months of 
1925 being 30 per cent. as compared 
with 1924. In fact, for October of 
the present year, the rate of bank- 
ruptey, both with respect to number 
and liabilities involved, was lower 
than in any corresponding month 
since 1920. Financing operations ex- 
ceed those of 1924 (for 9 months) by 
14 per cent. and those of 1923 and 
1922 by 44 and 22 per cent., while 
new incorporations are larger than 
those of 1924 by 30 per cent., al- 
though still far behind the record- 
breaking figures of 1919-20. 

Along many other leading lines of 
production the increasing momentum 
of 1925, as compared with the period 
since 1921, is clearly apparent. Pro- 
duction of automobiles and trucks 
during the first ten months of the 
present year shows an increase over 
1924, for the same period, of ap- 
proximately 13 per cent., while for 
gasoline the corresponding increase in 
production is 18 per cent., for bitu- 
minous coal 5 per cent., lumber 5 
per cent., cement 11 per cent., boots 
and shoes 5 per cent., and cotton con- 
sumption 18 per cent. Recent trade 
bulletins also indicate that with re- 
spect to hides and leather, paper, 
wool and silk, the demand is well sus- 
tained with prices showing a tendency 
to increase. The rate of employment 
and wages is now (October, 1925) 
about the same as that prevailing at 
the close of 1920, and slightly exceeds 
the level of October, 1924. Dividend 


payments of industrial corporations 
are well maintained, and in many 
instances, especially in the later 
months of the year, there have been 
numerous dividend increases and 
stock allotments. For the first 11 
months of 1925 (Babson figures) in- 
dustrial dividend payments have ex- 
ceeded those of the same period in 
1924 by 5 per cent., and those of 
1923 and 1922 by 10 and 13 per 
cent. 

The number of business indices ap- 
parently showing diminished volume 
of transactions or price tendency is 
extremely limited. Where such a 
showing is presented fhe result is 
quite natural or not necessarily sub- 
ject to an unfavorable interpreta- 
tion. Despite a substantially in- 
creased volume of business along 
nearly all lines, the general level of 
commodity prices has fortunately 
shown little advance during the past 
three years; and the average index 
price now stands about midway be- 
tween the yearly average for the last 
pre-war year, 1914, and the highest 
point reached following the war, 
namely in 1920. Similarly, the bond 
market for gilt-edged investment se- 
curities, which reflects quite consist- 
ently the tendency in interest rates 
and commodity prices, has, as will 
be explained later, experienced little 
change during the past three years 
with respect either to the volume of 
transactions or the general level of 
price quotations. 

Statistics——The following discus- 
sion presents various tables which 
summarize the business conditions of 
1925 in comparison with those of 
1924 and earlier years, as shown by 
those leading barometers of trade* 
that are generally accepted as the 
truest index of business conditions. 
These tables have been grouped under 
the discussion of the various special 
subjects to which they relate. The 


* The author is indebted for the statistical 
data presented in many of the following 
tables to the periodic compilation prepared 
from authentic sources by the Babson Statis- 
tical Organization, and issued in Babson’s 
Reports on Fundamental Conditions. In the 
collection of data much assistance was also 
obtained from the excellent compilations and 
reviews published periodically in the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, 
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tables relating to “Security Market 
_ Transactions,” “Security Market 
Prices,” “Volume of Financing,” and 
‘New Incorporations,’ indicate the 
activity during the year in the secur- 
ity market as well as the condition 
of the investment demand. The table 
relating to “Money Rates” furnishes 
a view of conditions surrounding the 
money market during 1925. The ta- 
bles on “Check Transactions,” “Im- 
ports and Exports of Merchandise,” 
“Production and Price of Pig Iron,” 
“Unfilled Tonnage of the United 


States Steel Corporation,” “Copper 


Production and Copper Prices,” 
“Railroad Earnings,” “Building 
Operations,” “Business Failures,” 


and ‘Index Numbers,” serve to ex- 


plain the year’s activity along mer- 
cantile, commercial and manufactur- 
ing lines. For purposes of compari- 
son, the figures are given by months 
for the years 1925 and 1924, and to 
make possible a further comparison, 
the totals for the several items, 
wherever possible, are also given for 
a number of preceding years. 


IRON AND STEEL TRADE 


By Sotomon S. HUEBNER 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Iron Production.—The 1925 figures 
of iron production indicate that this 
basic industry has recovered consider- 
ably from the moderate slump of 
1924, and that its condition at pres- 
ent may be described as good, al- 
though not of boom proportions. For 
the month of October, the latest for 
which figures are available at the 
time of writing, pig iron produc- 
tion in the United States amounted 
to 3,023,000 tons, as compared with 
2,477,000 tons for the corresponding 
month of 1924, 3,149,000 tons for 
1923, 2,638,000 tons for 1922, and 
1,247,000 tons during the depression 
year of 1921. For the first ten 
months of 1925, total production ag- 
gregates 30,128,000 tons, as compared 
with only 25,635,000 tons during the 
corresponding period of 1924, an in- 
crease of nearly 18 per cent. It 
should be noted, however, that this 
year’s production for the first ten 
months is about 12 per cent. under 
that of 1923 for the same period. 
Compared with the depression years 
of 1921 and 1922, however, this 
year’s production (for the first ten 
months) is larger by about 130 per 
cent. and 43 per cent. respectively. 
Despite the substantial increase in 
production, as compared with 1924, 
the price for the product (No. 2 
Southern at Cincinnati) has not ex- 
perienced a corresponding rise. For 
the first ten months of 1925, the price 
has averaged $23.74. As compared 


with this figure the average price for 
the corresponding months of 1924 is 
$24.13, and for 1923, $28.58. During 
the latter part of 1925 there has been 
a distinct tendency towards a rise, 
and for the month of November an 
average price of $25.05 is reported. 


PRODUCTION AND PRICE OF PIG IRON 


Source of data—Babson’s Statistical Service, 
(000 omitted from production.) 


1924 1925 

Tons Price | Tons Price 
January ...} 3,019 |$25.55 3,370 |$24.05 
February ..| 3,075 | 26.55 | 8,214 | 24.05 
March ....| 3,466 26.55 3,564 24.05 
AGILE een tee 3,233 | 26.385 | 3,259 | 24.05 
Maryse ite bie 2,615 | 25.55 | 2,931 | 24.05 
Atha se Aces 2,026 | 24.05 | 2,673 | 24.05 
Sly eet 1,785 | 22.05 | 2,664 | 23.89 
August ....] 1,887 | 21.55 | 2,704 | 22.55 
September .] 2,053 | 21.55 | 2,726 | 22.93 
October ...| 2,477,] 21.55 | 8,023 | 23.75 
November .| 2,510 21.80 elne 25.05 
December .| 2,962 | 23.80 sata yaw 
a te ee i 
SSS eS eee 

Tons Price 


1923). 2. ees 40,059 : 

+ 1922....066- 26,880 23.93 
1921 2... ecrnes 16,544 26.68 
1920....+--- 36,415 44.47 
1919 526 oc ove 30,582 32.18 
1918....06-- 38,506 36.52 
LON Nemes etere le 38,185 © 40.07 
LGU GS aisles «01» 39,043 18.67 

ee ee 


The Steel Trade.—The volume of 
the steel business is fairly well in- 
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dicated by the record of unfilled or- 
ders of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Such orders, usually 
considered an excellent index of this 
branch of business, show an average 
of 4,227,123 tons for the first ten 
months of 1925 as compared with 
3,906,885 for the corresponding 
months of 1924, 6,328,823 tons in 
1923, 5,418,373 tons in 1922, and 
5,544,712 tons in 1921. In other 
words, the unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation for 
the first ten months of 1925 show an 
increase of slightly less than 10 per 
cent. as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1924. Thig in- 
crease is only moderate and loses its 
significance when compared with the 
average unfilled orders for the years 
prior to the year 1924. It is inter- 
esting to note that during the five 
years of great prosperity from 1916 


to 1920 inclusive, the record of un- | 
filled tonnage reached such high | 
figures as 10,300,000 tons in 1920 and | 
over 11,000,000 tons in 1917. 


UNFILLED TONNAGE U. S. STEEU | 
CORPORATION | 


Amount last day of month. 


Source of data—Babson’s Statistical Service. | 


4,798,429 
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THE COPPER TRADE 


By Sotomon S. HuEBNER 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Production and Price—The total 
production of copper in the United 
States for the first eight months of 
1925 was 1,133,800,000 lbs. as com- 
pared with 1,048,800,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1924, an increase 
of slightly over 8 per cent. August 
production in 1925 of 137.0 million 
Ibs. compares with 133.0 millions for 
the same month in 1924, 131.0 mil- 
fions in 1923, 99.7 millions in 1922, 
and 21.4 millions during the depres- 
sion year of 1921. 

The foregoing figures indicate that 
production of the metal hag increased 
but slightly during the past three 
years. Similarly there has also been 
but slight change in the price of the 
metal. For the month of September, 
1925, the average daily price per lb. 
for electrolytic copper at New York 
was 14.46 cts. as compared with a 
monthly average of 14.79 cts. for Jan- 
uary of the same year, and with a 
yearly @erage of 13.16 cts. for 1924, 
14.61 cts. for 1923, 18.56 cts. for 
1922, and 12.65 cts. for the depres- 
sion year of 1921. 

Unlike most other types of basic 


industries, the copper trade has evi- 
dently not recovered the prosperous 
position it held prior to 1921. Aver- 
age monthly production during the 
present year is much lower than for 
the years 1916-18, being only 141.7 
million lbs. as compared with 159.0, 
157.0 and 161.0 millions respectively 
for the three years referred to. The 
present average price of 14.46 cts. for 
electrolytic copper at New York com- 
pares with the average annual price 
of 17.50 ets. for 1920, 18.90 ets. for 
1919, 24.68 cts. for 1918, 29.19 cts. 
for 1917 and 28.46 cts. for 1916. As 
a matter of fact, during March of 
1918 the monthly average price 
reached the really remarkable height 
of 35.74 ets. 

Copper Stocks. The continued low 
demand for copper seems to have had 
its: unfavorable influence upon the 
price of leading copper shares. Using 
Babson’s representative list of twenty 
leading copper stocks, we find that the 
average price of these shares stood 
at only 28.0 for the first ten months 
of 1925 as compared with 29.8 for 
the same period in 1923, 33.2 in 1922 
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COPPER PRODUCTION 
Source of data—American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
(Unit: 1,000,000 pounds.) 
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Jan.| Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June] July | Aug. | Sept.}| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Avg. 
1925.22 149.6]137.9 |149.8|141.3 ]|141.1 140.0 |137.0 }137.1] ....] 2.25 | coos | owes A060 
BOI A oie «\0,< 133.3 1131.4 }130.2 |132.1 |131.2 ]127.9 |129.6 |133.1 |127.6 |137.9 |136.6 |135.3 | 132.2 
OZ. ss. « 112.2 |102.7 |121.6]117.9 |125.5 ]125.5 |125.4 {131.1 |125.3 |132.1 |127.8 129.7 | 123.0 
1922 25.8] 37.4| 62.3] 77.0] 92.0] 95.2 | 98.5] 99.7] 95.0 |103.4 {101.6 104.7 82.3 
G74 Tae 85.9| 76.5 | 89.1| 51.1] 24.2| 19.4] 17.8] 21.4] 20.9] 24.6] 22.3 18.6 39.3 


and 35.9 in 1920. It is interesting 
to note that these same shares aver- 
aged 42.8 in 1919, 55.2 in 1917, and 
57.1 in 1916. As will be explained 
later, in connection with the security 
market, the copper group of shares 


is exceptional with respect to recent 
price movements, in that it has not 
participated in the same way as have 
the rail and industrial groups of 
stocks in the tremendous bull market 
of the last few years. 


COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) PRICES 


Source of data—American Metal Market. 


(Unit: Average daily price in cents per pound, prompt delivery, at New York.) 


1925 | 1924 1923 | 1922 1921 | 1920 TOU9) | 1918 1917 | 1916 
Jan. . 14.79 | 12.59 | 14.66 | 13.60 | 12.85 | 19.02 | 20.05 | 23.50 | 30.26 | 24.10 
Feb. .. 14.54 | 12.85 | 15.50 | 12.97 | 12.79 | 18.61 | 16.91 | 23.50 | 35.22 27.46 
Mar. .. 14.17 | 13.65°| 16.96 | 12.84 | 12.23 | 18.36 | 15.01 | 23.50 35.74 | 27.44 
ERDT se 13.52 | 13.36 | 16.81 | 12.71 | 12.54 | 18.54 | 15.40 | 23.50 | 32.19 | 29.31 
May .. 13.50 | 12.93 | 15.63 | 13.29 | 12.83 | 18.28 | 16.00 | 23.50 | 32.32 29.81 
June 13.47 | 12.49 | 14.88 | 13.71 | 12.76 | 17.97 | 17.65 | 23.50 32.57 | 27.49 
July . 44.07 | 12.57 | 14.59 | 13.90 | 12.35 | 18.61 | 21.71 | 25.89 28.90 | 25.60 
Aug. .. 14.59 | 13.31 | 14.05 | 13.96 | 11.76 | 18.44 | 22.22 | 26.00 27.13 | 27.36 
Sept. .. 14.46 | 13.08 | 13.60 | 13.88 | 12.11 | 18.04 | 21.95 | 26.00 | 25.45 28.26 
Oct. «. apes 13.04 | 12.81 | 13.80 | 12.75 | 16.30 | 21.50 | 26.00 | 23.50 | 28.64 
Nov. .--] «-- 13.70 | 12.89 | 13.79 | 13.16 | 14.39 | 19.96 | 26.00 | 23.50 | 32,22 
DEC, ves 14.32 | 12.98 | 14.22 | 13.67 | 13.48 | 18.48 | 25.28 | 23.50 | 33.84 
Avg. «- eee 13.16 | 14.61 | 13.56 | 12.65 | 17.50 | 18.90 | 24.68 29.19 | 28.46 
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By Sotomon S. HUEBNER 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Volume of Foreign Exports —Ex- 
ports for the first nine months of 
1925, as reported by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce, total $4,504,828,015, and con- 
siderably exceed the corresponding 
total for 1924, the gain being 380 
millions. This gain is particularly 
significant when we reflect that ex- 
ports of the first nine months of 
1924 exceeded the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1923 by 84 millions, and that 
those of 1923 again exceeded the cor- 
responding figures of 1922 by another 
204 millions. 

Although falling far short of the 


enormous exports of the fiscal years 
of 1919 and 1918, when the totals 
were $7,224,000,000 and $5,919,000,- 
000 respectively (due largely to the 
needs of devastated Europe and the 
prevalence of exceedingly high prices 
for leading groups of exports), this 
year’s total for the first nine months 
nevertheless exceeds the correspond- 
ing total for the pre-war year of 
1914 ($1,733,000,000) by about two 
times: 

It is therefore clear that our export 
trade has continued to flourish, and if 
the pace of the preceding nine months 
continues, the total bids fair to reach 
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4%4 billions. If the lower general 
level of prices is taken into considera- 
tion this total is not far behind, 
judging from the volume of goods 
shipped as distinguished from the 
number of dollars involved, the 7 and 
6 billions of 1919 and 1918. 

Volume of Foreign Imports.— 
With respect to foreign imports, the 
tendency during the first nine months 
of 1925 has been similar to that ex- 
plained for exports. The total of 
_ $3,504,828,015 for that period exceeds 
the corresponding total of 1924 by 
409 millions. Compared with the 
imports during the first nine months 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 


(Compiled by Commercial 


1924 


$ 346,165,289/$ 295,506,212 
333,457,369] 332,323,121 
385,378,617] 320,482,113 
324,290,966 
302,987,791 
274,000,688 


325,648,257 278,598,546 

340,074,140 254,542,143 
September ..... 349,000,000 287,144,334 
October >. sawar | Poeerce wero 310,751,608 
Wovember ence sali rere tere 0 296,147,998 
Decemberwsiristets |) Mmecciesiae cae 


333,192,059 


9 mos, end. Sep- 
tember 
12 mos. end. De- 
cember 


$3,609,962,579 


of the pre-war year of 1914 ($1,327,) 
000,000), the corresponding total fox 
1925, is 2.3 times as great. | 

With respect to the balance o 
trade, the tendency is somewhat in fa- 
vor of the imports. During the presen 
year (for nine months) the balance 
of exports over imports is 427 mil- 
lions, as compared with 55 millions 
for the same period in 1924. These: 
figures compare with an excess of| 
406 millions in 1913. Expressed in 
percentages, however, 1913 shows ex- 
ports to exceed imports by over 30 
per cent., whereas for 1925 the figure 
is only 14 per cent. 


MERCHANDISE, BY MONTHS 


& Financial Chronicle.) 


1923 1922 1913 | 

$ 329,253,6641$ 217,185,396|$ 163,063,438 | 
303,406,933 215,743,282 149,913,918 
397,928,382 256,177,796 146,194,461 
364,252,544 217,023,142 155,445,498 
372,544,578 252,817,254 133,723,713 
320,233,799 260,460,898 131,245,877 
287,433,769 251,771,881 139,061,770 
275,437,993 281,376,403 137,651,553 
253,645,380 298,493,403 171,084,843 
308,290,809 276,103,979 132,949,302 
291,333,346 291,804,826 148,236,536 
288,304,766 293,788,573 184,025,571 


$3,792,065,963]$3,112,746,833 $1,792,596,480 


Exports 

SANUATY) Craeicieic $ 446,443,0881$ 395,172,187 
Webruary Veiner a3 370,676,434 365,781,772 
Maree fctecare 453,652,842 339,755,230 
April © severe we 398,254,668 346,935,702 
May wets ave aaiiernie 370,945,110 335,088,701 
SUNG aeewanrote ehaiers 323,347,775 306,989,006 
ULV EP Seis arelorsiaee 339,645,551 276,649,055 
‘August, Si2'eieren 379,862,547 330,659,566 
September ..... 422,000,000 427,459,531 
October \aret circa mae ces ae 627,171,781 
November™ ys | Bee eee 493,572,921 
December piece ss|| pel Non ae 445,748,393 
9 mos. end. Sep- 

tember Ons ceo $3,504,828,015/$3,124,490,750 


COMDOr fences] Be ee $4,590,983,845 


335,416,506/$ 278,884,469]$ 


$ 227,032,930 
306,957,419 250,619,841 193,996,942 
341,376,664 329,979,817 187,426,711 
325,492,175 318,469,578 199,813,438 
316,359,470 307,568,828 194,607,422 
319,956,953 335,116,750 163,404,916 
302,186,027 301,157,335 160,990,778 
310,965,891 301,774,517 187,909,020 
381,433,570 313,196,557 218,240,001 
399,199,014 370,718,595 271,861,464 


401,483,872 
426,665,519 


379,999,622 
344,327,560 


245,539,042 
233,195,628 


$4,167,493,080|$3,831,777,469 $2,484,018,292 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 


By SoLtomon 


S, Hursner 


PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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New Construction—The 1925 fi 


aot S- 
ures of new building constructio 


n, 


judging 


by the value of permits 
issued 


for twenty leading cities 
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all sections of the 
United States) as compiled in the 
Babson Reports, present a condi- 
tion of unusual activity in this impor- 
-tant field. For the first nine months 
of 1925 such operations in_ these 
twenty cities aggregated $1,826,892,- 
440, as compared with $1,599,896,629 
for the corresponding period in 1924, 
and $1,152,274,000 in 1923. For 1921 
and 1920 the corresponding totals 
were only 715 millions and 660 mil- 
lions respectively. The total for 1925 
thus shows an increase of 14 per cent. 
over that of 1924. In fact, the pres- 
ent year’s total indicates operations 
to more than 214 times the value of 
permits for any year prior to 1922. 

The reports of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, for the twenty-seven 
northeastern states, indicates a total 
value of building contracts for the 
first nine months of 1925 of 3,748 
million dollars as compared with 
3,875 million for the corresponding 
period of 1924, approximately 3,603 
million in 1923, and about 2,500 mil- 
lion for each of the three years 
1919-21. Commenting on these fig- 
ures, the Commerce Monthly, pub- 
lished by the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, makes the fol- 
lowing summary observation: 


(representing 


In 1922 an enormous program was under- 
taken and the volume has been maintained 
in the face of higher costs while the value 
of contracts awarded has increased steadily 
each year thereafter. Residential building 
has been the most important single item. 
Year by year it has shown substantial gains 
whereas the total of non-residential construc- 
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tion has run along at practically a stable 
level. In the 27 eastern states covered by the 
F. W. Dodge reports contracts awarded for 
residential building cost from 1.3 billion 
dollars in 1922 to 1.8 billions in 1924. The 
total of all classes of non-residential con- 
struction has been maintained at approxi- 
mately 2 billion dollars annually. There have 
been fluctuations, however, among the different 
classes included in non-residential work, of 
which the more important are commercial, 
industrial, public utility and semi-public con- 
struction. . . . Demand, cost of construction 
and supply of capital are the most important 
forces that control the building industry. 
Three principal factors in the demand which 
hag resulted in the sustained program of the 
last four years may be distinguished—require- 
ments of normal growth, demand_ resulting 
from a higher standard of living and the mak- 
ing up of the wartime shortage. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 
(20 leading cities as reported by the Babson 


Service.) 
ig) ee ee ee ee eee 
1924 1925 
DODUSTY cies s'e0. 06 $148,599,406|$145,108,427 
February 192,041,915] 168,526,271 
March . 304,563,188] 220,141,413 
April ..... 181,440,251] 262,817,727 
M&Y scare s+ 185,436,394] 207,295,721 
June ...e.+ee.6-| 165,037,403] 207,661,239 
ULL aera cele el olor oiele 135,689,997| 225,093,087 
August ...ccecees 146,408,204] 204,104,944 
September ......- 140,679,871] 186,143,611 
October seeee-| 170,706,359| 218,919,741 
November ......-| 142,166,542] ........+- 
December ......- 149,696,105] .:...-.00- 


Deen El 


Totals, 1924......... $2,062,465,635 
1923.....+6- . 2,059,384,719 
1922..... nee)» 1,900,010,820 
1921...... . 996,388,684 
1920... 64. 5 790,526,650 
TOTO raise ee e101 741,004,899 
1918... sevcee 225,792,878 
OM oe pyeter tsaren 394,177,475 
1916....-06. ° 619,712,525 
FAILURES 


By Sotomon 8. HUEBNER 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Number of Failures——The year 
1925 bids fair to show about the 
same number of business failures as 
the year 1924. By averaging the 
Dun and Bradstreet figures (accord- 
ing to the Babson compilation) the 
number of business failures during 
the first nine months of the present 
year total 15,233 as compared with 
14,992 during the same period of 
1924, 13,773 for 1923, 17,806 for 
1922, and 13,659 for 1921. The year 
1925 thus shows an increase in the 


number of bankruptcy failures of 
only about 1.5 per cent. over 1924. 
As compared with the boom years of 
1920 and 1919, however, when fail- 
ures totaled only 8,693, and 5,893 for 
the entire year, the number of fail- 
ures seems large, being about twice 
as great. During those unusual years, 
however, nearly every line of busi- 
ness was exceedingly active at ex- 
tremely high prices and with extraor- 
dinary profits, whereas during the 
present year business as a whole, al- 
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though prosperous, has not yet 
reached the same boom proportions. 
But allowance must also be made, in 
favor of 1925, for the great expan- 
sion since 1919-20 in the number of 
business concerns reported upon by 
the two aforementioned mercantile 
agencies. 

Liabilities Involved—But while 
the number of failures may seem 
large, the volume of liabilities in- 
volved in the failures presents a much 
more favorable view. During the 
first nine months of 1925 total li- 
abilities of failures amounted to only 
$349,192,175 as compared with $496,- 
167,861 for 1924, a decrease of nearly 
30 per cent. For the corresponding 
periods of 1923, 1922 and 1921, the 
volume of liabilities amounted to 372 
millions, 499 millions and 493 mil- 
lions respectively. For the years 
1920 and 1919, however, and for the 
reason already indicated with respect 
to the number of failures, the liabili- 
ties presented a solvency record for 
smallness, namely, 187 and 89 mil- 
lions respectively. The present situa- 
tion (for the first ten months of 
1925, as well as with respect to 
the last month reported on, namely, 
October) is well summarized by the 
Commercial and Finanegial Chronicle 
in the following statement: 

Comment.—‘Insolvencies in the 
United States during October were 
fewer in number than in any October 
since 1920; likewise, the amount of 
indebtedness reported. There was a 
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failures 
usually more numerous than in Se 
tember. Liabilities reported  f 
October, however, were not only les 
than for September, but smaller tha 
for any month since August, 192 
with the exception of two months 
September and June, 1923. Accord 
ing to the records of R. G. Dun 
Co., on which these comments ar 
based, there were 1,581 commercia) 
defaults last month, with a total i 
debtedness of $29,543,870, as agains 
1,465 in September, owing $30,687. 
319, and 1,696 in October, 1924, fo 
$36,098,804. For ten months of th 
current year, 17,664 commercial fail 
ures have been reported with lia 
bilities of  $371,293,691, against 
16,922 during the corresponding 
period of 1924, with liabilities of 
$466,822 258. 

“The detailed statement for October 
this year shows 408 defaults in manu- 
facturing lines, with an indebtedness 
of $11,264,337; 1,111 trading failures 
owing $13,529,784, and 62 insolven- 
cies of agents and brokers for $4,749,- 
749. The corresponding figures for 
October, 1924, were respectively: 41] 
manufacturing defaults for $15,619,- 


253; 1,186 trading failures owing 
$16,121,861, and 99 agents and 
brokers for $4,357,690. Some im- 


provement for October this year ap- 
pears in the report for all three 
classes.” ° 


FAILURES 


Average of Dun and Bradstreet ag per Babson’s Reports, 


_——<—$—$<—<—<——$—$—$——<———————— ee 


Liabilities 


Number 


Totals 
for Liabilities |Number 
1925 1924 1925 | 1924 | Year 
ipilitier Gooneoanoos $59,397,5091$87,109,976| 2,329 | 2,170 | 1924 |$619,039,866 | 20,167 
February 40,545,452) 55,368,623] 1,724 | 1,651 | 1923 | 575,049,704! 18.943 
March ..... 35,539,170} 81,298,717] 1,757 | 1,737 | 1922 | 636,872,319 | 23'048 
Ara ree See 43,892,159] 61,079,874] 1,803 | 1,717 | 1921 | 691,589,786 | 19,835 
Mayes A a, Dike ae 38,390,311) 52,994,376] 1,670 | 1,778 | 1920 | 340,207,659| 8.683 
CRUE: A I Sa jd 37,854,581} 36,075.784| 1,591 | 1,589 | 1919 | 112,762,173] 5,983 
ANIA oes eo eee 33,150,821) 43,176,211 1,568 | 1,582 | 1918 | 150,888,013| 9/682 
INT TERVTSOR sais pie eae Ald 31,567,818] 48,062,478] 1,431 | 1,476 | 1917 | 1747501,082 | 13.446 
September ......... 28,864,354) 31,001,822) 1,350 | 1,292 | 1916 | 183,497,085 | 16,748 
Octopcrae een nee 32,869,572) 41,030,535] 1,495 | 1,637 | 1915 | 293,206,642 | 207603 
NovemberMeconcinicc, (eae oe USER obo | lgXi | GAsaell Sanecacese ll... 
December. weenie. | eee 51,523,587 1,976 


eeee 
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RAILROAD TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS 
By Sotomon S. HUEBNER 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Volume of Traffic.—Available sta- 
tistical data indicates a record break- 
ing volume of traffic on American 
railroads. Average weekly revenue 
freight car loadings for October, 1925, 
stood at 1,107,482, as compared with 
890,000 for the month of January of 
this year, 933,000 for all of 1924, 
955,000 for 1923, 844,000 for 1922, 
and 755,000 for 1921. As reported by 
the Commercial and Financial Chroni- 
cle (issue of Oct. 10, 1925) : “Freight 
car loadings continue to break all rec- 
ords of previous seasons, and railroad 
earnings over the country as a whole 
are nearly at peak figures.” 

Gross and Net Earnings.—The in- 
creased traffic referred to above, is 
reflected only slightly in the gross but 
more substantially in the net earn- 
ings of the carriers. The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle’s classified 
compilation of gross and net earnings 
for 190 railroads, representing 235,- 
870 miles of road or essentially all 
of the total mileage for which month- 
ly returns of revenue are filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
shows that gross earnings for the first 
half of 1925 amounted to $2,887,608,- 
623 as compared with $2,864,512,167, 
or practically no increase. Net earn- 
ings, however, amounted to $656,663,- 
561, as compared with $597,855,833 


for 1924, an increase of $58,807,728, 
or 9.83 per cent. Commenting on its 
detailed summary the Chronicle con- 
cludes: “The first and most obvious 
comment is that the showing for the 
first half of the year is satisfactory 
mainly by reason of the substantial 
improvement shown in the net earn- 
ings. The addition to net of $58,- 
807,728, or 9.83 per cent., has been 
achieved with an addition of no more 
than $23,096,456 to the gross. It fol- 
lows from this that the greater part 
of the gain in the net earnings is to 
be ascribed to a reduction in ex- 
penses.” 

Freight Car Loadings.—As previ- 
ously indicated, the heaviest revenue 
freight car loadings o¢gcurred during 
the latter months of the year. Hence 
the later revenue returns are showing 
up much more favorably than the rec- 
ord for the first half of the year. 
Thus for August, the latest available 
figures at the time of writing, gross 
earnings show an increase of $47,021,- 
764, or 9.26 per cent. over the same 
month in 1924, while the net earn- 
ings were larger by $31,821,455, or 
23.26 per cent. Press accounts clearly 
indicate that this favorable compara- 
tive tendency is being continued, al- 
though detailed records have not yet 
been published. 


RAILROAD GROSS AND NET EARNINGS, JAN. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1925 
Source of data—Commercial & Financial Chronicle. 


Gross Earnings 


i 


Net Earnings 
Increase (+) 
Decrease (—) 


1925 1924 1925 1924 

Group I, New Eng- E 

HANG) cietne c cisielere $ 126,316,374 $ 126,654,115 $ 27,614,115 |$ 24,452,843 +$ 3,161,272 
Group II, E. Middle 915,516,267 911,753,324 | 193,916,261 181,501,639 |4+ 12,414,622 
Group III, Mid. 

IWGSEr erere:se0:0 sie 261,598,355 259,468,488 70,203,733 60,942,435 |+ 9,261,298 
Groups IV and V, 

Southern ...... 451,731,239 430,890,490 122,770,797 | 103,790,608 | + 18,980,189 
Groups VI and VII, 

N. West E diersisieis 545,580,858 558,769,276 112,434,811] 107,695,108 + 4,739,703 
Groups VIII and 

1X, SoeWiests sa. 437,471,050 420,231,323 97,382,580 80,664,026 |+ 16,718,554 
row X, Pacific 
aS ceat GOD Ecoethor 149,394,480 156,744,279 82,341,264 38,809,174 |— 6,467,910 
Grand total (190 


roads with mile- 


age of 235,870). $2,887,608,623 $2,864,512,167 |$656,663,561 $597,855,833 
40 


+$58,807,728 
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CHECK TRANSACTIONS 


By Sortomon S. HvuEBNER 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Total Clearings.——As an index of 
general business conditions, existing 
statistics of check transactions are re- 
garded as probably the best available 
business barometer, partly because 
they reflect all lines of business ac- 
tivity, and partly because of their 
completeness nationally. For the 
first 10 months of 1925, these trans- 
actions exceeded any previous record. 
The total stands at $495,005,122,000, 
as compared with 426 billions for the 
same period of 1924, 408 billions for 
1923, 382 billions for 1922, 333 bil- 
lions for 1921, and 399 billions for 
1920. The 1925 record thus exceeds 
the figure for 1924 for the same 
period, by over 16 per cent., and the 
previous high (1920) by over 24 per 
cent. Allowance must of course be 
made in these figures for the normal 
increase in the nation’s economic de- 
velopment. Yet when this is done, 
the 1925 record indicates a satisfac- 
tory condition of business as com- 
pared with the years following the 
last high record of prosperity, namely, 
during 1920. 

Transactions Outside of New York 
City.—With a view to excluding from 
the nation’s total of check transac- 
tions the high volume of clearances 
arising from the speculative markets 
of New York City, it is important to 
note the figures for the country ex- 
clusive of this outstanding specula- 
tive center. Exclusive of New York 
City, clearings for the first 10 months 
of 1925 totaled $239,851,526,000, as 
compared with 214 billions for the 
same months of 1924, 212 billions for 
1923, 181 billions for 1922, 165 bil- 
lions for 1921, and 201 billions for 
1920. The present year thus shows 
an increase of about 12 per cent. as 
compared with the preceding two 
years of 1923 and 1924, and of 19 
per cent. over 1920. When allowing 
for the normal growth of the nation, 
these figures indicate clearly that 
1925 business shows an improvement 
over 1924 but falls short of the pros- 
perity era of 1920. 


| 
The gain of 1925, as indicated by 
the figures for the week ending Octo. 
ber 10, is fairly well distributed 
throughout the country and is not 
confined to New York City, as is sq 
often the case. By Federal ReseF¥d 
districts, the clearings of this week 
(the last for which statistics ar 
available at the time of writing), a 
compared with the correspondin 
week of 1924, show the following in 
creases: Boston district (12 cities) 
26.4 per cent.; New York (11 cities), 


27.6 per cent.; Philadelphia (1 

cities), 26.8 per cent.; Cleveland (8 
cities), 11.7 per cent.; Richmond (6 
cities), 21.9 per cent.; Atlanta (13. 
cities), 34.4 per cent.; Chicago (2(' 
cities), 13.9 per cent; and San Fran- 


cisco (17 cities), 14.4 per cent. Only 
in the middle states was the showing 
relatively poorer, namely, St. Louis 
(8 cities), Kansas City (12 cities) 
and Dallas (5 cities) with increases 
of only 8.7, 2.2, and 4.2 per cent. re- 
spectively, and Minneapolis (7 cities) 
with a decrease of 11.2 per cent. For 
all of the 129 cities referred to above, 
present clearings average 22.0 -per 
cent. above those of a year ago. It 
should be noted that bank clearings, 
exclusive of New York city, are gen- 
erally regarded as the best single 
barometer of general business condi- 
tions, and that, as will be explained 
later, there has been no material 
change in the general level of com- 
modity prices during the past three 
years, a factor that often distorts 
clearance statistics as an index of 
the volume of business actually 
transacted in one year as compared 
with another. 

Clearings in New York—For New 
York City bank clearings amounted 
to $255,153,596,000 for the first 10 
months of 1925, as compared with 213 
billions for the same period in 1924 
and 197 billions in 1923. This year 
thus shows increases over the preced- 
ing two years of nearly 20 and 30 
per cent. respectively. It should also 
be noted that clearings in New York 
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CHECK TRANSACTIONS 
Source of data—Babson’s Reports. 
(000 omitted.) 


Exclusive of New York 


1925 
PEPPY ee ee oie cic eiple ~ ote Sen ws 25,101,829 
CECE T ES SJE pagel a Sa ee ya 21,033,442 
March ......-.-es220000- 24,372,965 
ace he See fo 4 a 23,653,028 
SREY Mia telicds) atsPaNc eicfeitave sls wis/ ays, ote 23,048,723 
MURSTIGM ES CMS a hile toca s miaselesstin ete ic 24,716,286 
LSS Ie ra ea mi 24,864,818 
BUMSESEA Met a Cleit sere © B60 alinve se, 22,300,257 
eptember a .s\..esses eee. s 23,875,858 
BCT 8 le og biz ole biajwinie rales ees 26,884,325 
MRUCTINDEY | dearer d minis e! oor ism he's | tye own opts, manlays 
OA TESTI CSS oe Se See aries ie eee ie: 
EARS LOD Soo ole rave obolsve'eiesce enue eimicintal Wiel 
1 EVR A eRe RO NA, py OCS oe ano COE 
OD Dever ord otters iors core pie epenen srslanpieke 
EN ete ot aicscvetaial bisos Ste ei ale ae lacrlel 
TODO eee. a ctsrots lensrclsnehe i iexdislerstahe<c) susie 


City for the past 10 months exceeded 
those for the remainder of the coun- 
try by over 15 billions. Such a show- 
ing emphasizes the importance of con- 
sidering New York City separately 
when interpreting the nation’s bank 
clearings, particularly because it is 
the great stock and bond market cen- 
ter, as well as the speculative market 
center for leading commodities, such 
as cotton, sugar, coffee, and the semi- 
precious metals. As will be explained 
later, the volume of transactions in 


Inclusive of New York 


1924 1925 1924 

$22,298,127 | $52,498,281 | $44,611,051 
19,692,672 43,957,941 39,666,803 
21,182,616 50,949,191 42,399,494 
22,268,980 47,803,258 43,081,632 
21,076,799 49,113,776 42,179,650 
21,018,023 51,544,608 43,068,483 
21,556,997 50,600,772 43,284,136 
20,022,814 45,223,501 40,674,832 
20,904,588 48,410,325 41,738,992 
23,722,298 54,903,469 46,115,467 
DCTP EAT gill [RRR ea te 44,145,081 
PO OX MAN |e BAA MOA Gc 52,991,851 


Exclusive of New York|Inclusive of New York 


$260,310,695 $523,957,472 


256,556,999 495,097,836 
222,152,058 463,987,457 
199,087,442 405,976,001 
242,069,771 484,500,290 


the stock market has greatly ex- 
ceeded any previous record, and at 
the same time the general level of 
stock prices is exceptionally high. 
This increased volume of transactions 
at high prices is reflected in the clear- 
ings, and it is therefore only natural 
that the figures for New York City 
should not only be very large abso- 
lutely, but should also show a very 
substantial increase over the figures 
of the same locality as compared with 
previous years. 
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PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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General Conditions.—All of 1925 
was marked by tremendous, and at 
times violent, transactions in the 
stock market, accompanied by a rapid 
increase in prices. The excitement 
has been great on _ practically all 
American security exchanges, as well 
as on the curb market. If a rising 
and boiling stock market is to be re- 
garded as a discounter of good busi- 
ness conditions, then the future holds 
much in store along that particular 
line. 


With respect to stocks, speculation 
has been almost unprecedented and a 
considerable number of stocks, chiefly 
in the motor group, increased from 
100 to 200 per cent. in price during 
the past year. During the latter 
months of the year, dividend increases 
have been many, as have also stock 
dividend allotments. The railroad 
group of stocks, as will be explained 
later, has enjoyed an average appre- 
ciation of market value of over 16 
per cent. as compared with 1924, 
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while in the case of representative 
industrial stocks the appreciation has 
been phenomenal, the rise in price in 
a single year exceeding 47 per cent. 
Along with this great appreciation 
in market value, the volume of trad- 
ing has also been extraordinary. 
This year’s total, for the first 9 
months only, already exceeds that of 
1924 for the same period by over 70 
per cent., and that of the previous 
record-breaking year (1919) by over 
40 per cent. Market tendencies seem 
to be all in favor of the speculative 
group of securities, and as regards 
bonds and standard investment pre- 
ferred-stocks price changes during 
the present year have been almost 
negligible and the volume of trading 
has also been only fairly active. 

Stock Prices.—The foregoing re- 
marks relative to the general condi- 
tion of the security market may be 
illustrated by Babson’s Composite 
quotations for different groups of se- 
lected stocks. As regards his list of 
20 representative railroad stocks, the 
1925 October high average stands at 
104.65 (the highest for any month 
in the year), as compared with 90.28 
for the corresponding month in 1924, 
only 80.53 in 1923, 74.69 in the de- 
pression year of 1921, and 81.33 in 
1920. For the first 9 months of 1925 
the average high price stands at 
100.60, as compared with 86.07, 85.35, 
85.62, 74.35, and 76.30 for the years 
1924 to 1920 inclusive. Compared 
with 1924, this year’s 9 months’ aver- 
age represents an increase of over 
16 per cent. in market value. Com- 
pared with the corresponding average 
of the depression year of 1921, the 
increase exceeds 35 per cent. Consid- 
ered by months, the extremes are even 
greater than is indicated by aver- 
ages. The high for September, 1925 
(103.78), compares with the low of 
65.52 for June, 1921, an increase of 
nearly 58 per cent. The primary 
cause of the present high level of 
railroad stocks has no doubt been the 
tremendous increase in freight haul- 
ings, the substantial reduction in the 
cost of many things that are needed 
for operation as compared with the 
period of 1920, and the abundance of 
funds for speculative operations for 
the rise. 


Indexes of Rise.—Taking Babson‘ 
Composite Prices for 20 leading an} 
representative industrial stocks, th 
rise has been phenomenal and recor 
breaking. The average monthly hig] 
price increased during the first { 
months of 1925 from 123.60 (aver) 
age for January) to 147.73 (average 
for September) or over 19 per cent} 
Since that time the average has in} 
creased during October (to Octube 
21) to 150.29, as compared with the 
1924 yearly average of 102.75, an in 
crease of 47 per cent., and with 97.07 
for 1923, 95.48 for 1922, and 75.77 fo 
1920. The last average obtainable fo 
1925 at the time of this writing 
namely, 150.29, it is interesting t 
note, is considerably more than twic 
(115 per cent. increase) the lowest 
monthly average of 1921, namely, 
69.86 for July of that year. Such 
a spectacular rise in industrial stocks 
has seldom, if ever, been experienced 
before in so short a time. | 

Copper Stocks.—Among the leading 
groups of stocks, the copper group 
alone has failed to participate largely 
in the general stock market rise. 
Again taking Babson’s Composite 
Prices for 20 representative copper 
stocks, we find that the average for 
September, 1925, was 28.0, or about 
the same as the price of 27.6 for the 
same month of 1924. The 1925 nine 
months’ average~ stands at 27.9 
against 24.9 for the same period in 
1924, an increase of 12 per cent., 30.6 
in 1923, 33.3 in 1922, 25.5 in 1921 
and 36.4 in 1920. While greater firm- 
ness in the price of the metal has 
been indicated during the past year, 
the quotation for electrolyte copper 
at New York now stands at only 
14% cents. The opinion seems to pre- 
vail that with production at an in- 
creased rate, the price of the metal 
is not likely to experience a gub- 
stantial increase, and it is this fact 
that probably accounts for the afore- 
mentioned situation with respect to 
copper stocks as compared with the 
contrary tendency in the rail and in- 
dustrial groups. We are also advised 
that present production of copper ma- 
terially exceeds foreign and domestic 
shipments. 

Bond Sales.—During the first 11 
months of 1925, to November 21; 
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bond sales on the New York Stock 
Exchange aggregated $3,074,106,000 
or nearly 81% per cent. less than the 
total of $3,356.701,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1924. While 
sales have been fairly large, they are 
not extraordinary when compared 
with those of recent years. Interest 
seems to be directed much more to 
stocks than to bonds and the tendency 
at present, judging from the volume 
of sales in special groups of bonds, 
seems to be in favor of the more spec- 
ulative issues with their apparently 
higher yields. As one leading journal 
characterizes the situation, “the bond 
market is undergoing further read- 
justment as the reins of credit are 
slowly but effectively tightened 
throughout the country.” 

Bond Prices—With respect to the 
price level, the 1925 bond market 
presents but slight change from that 
of the preceding three years. The 
bond market, as is usually the case, 
experienced its rise before the main 
movement for the rise occurs in 
stocks. From the average low of 69.4 
(for May, 1920, and using the Babson 
list of 20 leading and representative 
bonds) the bond market rebounded 
rapidly to an average of 86.0 for De- 
cember, 1921, an increase of 24 per 
cent. This rise represents one of the 
most sensational in the history of 
the American bond market, and oc- 
curred, as is usual with great bond 
price movements, during a period of 
business depression and low interest 
rates. Since December, 1921, the 
level of bond prices has remained 
remarkably constant, despite minor 
fluctuations. For the month of Sep- 
tember, 1925, the Babson average 
stands at $9.9 as compared with 89.8 
as the average for the whole of the 
first 9 months of the year. This 9 
months’ average, moreover, compares 
with 86.8 for the corresponding period 
of 1924, and with 84.4 in 1923 and 
87.0 in 1922. The present lethargy 
of the bond market, as contrasted 
with the market for stocks, is no 
doubt generally traceable to the ris- 
ing tendency of long term money 
rates, the flotation of numerous for- 
eign government and industrial 
issues, and the unusual degree to 
which the population generally ex- 


pends its surplus funds for motors or 
other luxuries, or devotes the same 
to speculative undertakings. 

Volume of Stock Transactions.— 
All records of previous years, with 
respect to volume of stock transac- 
tions, have been greatly outdistanced 
by 1925. The previous record oc- 
curred during 1919 (just before the 
great liquidation of 1920) when 
shares traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange totaled 316,787,725. This 
year, from January 1 to November 
21, inclusive, although still some- 
what short of 11 months, total sales 
aggregate 400,674,500 shares. This 
compares with 230,497,460 shares for 
the corresponding period of 1924, an 
increase of 74 per cent. It already 
exceeds the total of all of the previ- 
ous banner year of 1919 by nearly 
27 per cent. Daily transactions dur- 
ing the last few months of 1925 have 
generally exceeded 2 million shares, 
and at the time of writing, weekly 
transactions totaled over 15 million 
shares. As a matter of interest, 1925 
also gave the largest single day’s 
transaction in the history of the New 
York Stock Exchange, the total being 
nearly 314 million shares, or consid- 


SECURITY MARKET TRANSACTIONS 


(Shares. ) 
ele a a ee 
1925 1924 
anuary aera ts 41,570,543 | 26,857,386 
February <.6+s00. 32,794,456 |} 20,721,562 
March 38,294,393 | 18,315,911 
April 24,844,207 | 18,116,828 
May .. 36,647,760 | 13,513,967 
June 30,750,768 | 17,003,140 
July .. 32,812,918 | 24,318,182 
ATIOUSE | cleustastaea(e 33,047,248 | 21,809,031 
September ....... 37,109,231 | 18,184,860 
October ..--+.+ee- 54,091,794 | 18,332,992 
November 20 occa cence sees 41,657,077 
December ....2¢-| seeeeeers 43,101,361 


———— 


ane 


Stocks * Bonds 7 

Totals, 1918... 146,768,000 |$1,975,238,500 
1919...| 320,046,100 | 3,397,630,000 
1920...] 232,646,600 3,887,623,000 
1921...| 179,680,100 8,465,791,000 
1922...| 262,472,100 4,116,498,000 
1923...| 242,864,300 2,,734,839,000 
1924...| 288,195,000 3,783,873,000 
£1925...| 369,203,900 2,632,762,000 


Se an 


* Stocks are in number of shares. 
+ Bonds are in dollars worth of par value. 
+ Up to and including October 31, 1925. 
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erably in excess of the previous high 
on May 9, 1901, the day of the famous 
Northern Pacific corner. 

Stock transactions have been con- 
sistently large all through the year, 
although the greatest volume of trad- 
ing occurred during the latter months. 
For the first 9 months of 1925, share 
trading on the New York Stock Ex- 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


change totaled 307,871,524, as com! 
pared with only 178,840,867 for the 
corresponding period of 1924, an in| 
crease of 72 per cent. Even when 
compared with the first 9 months o4 
the previous record year of 1919, the 
1925 total of 307 million exceeds th 
224 million total of that year by 37 
per cent. | 


SECURITY MARKET PRICES 
(Babson Averages of New York Stock Exchange Prices.) 


20 R. R. Stocks 20 Ind. Stocks 


20 Representative 


20 Copper Stocks 


1925 | 1924 1925 | 1924 
Jan 100.78} 83.06 |Jan 123.60 [100.66 
Feb. 100.86 | 82.61 |Feb 122.86 J101.31 
March |100.96]| 82.01 |March |125.68] 98.86 
April 96.64] 83.43 |April |122.02] 94.69 
May 99.98 | 83.34 |May 129.95} 92.47 
June 99.10} 86.41 |June 131.01] 96.37 
July 99.75] 90.41 |July 136.50 |102.14 
Aug 103.53 | 92.65 |Aug 143.18 [105.57 
Sept. 103.78 | 90.71 |Sept 147.73 104.95 
Oct. 105.10} 90.28 |Oct. 156.52 104.08 
Nov. 108.10 | 96.53 |Nov 159.39 |111.38 
Dees ~ liaise 99.50 |[Dec, | 2... 120.51 


FINANCING AND 
By SoLomon 


Bonds 

1925 | 1924 1925 1924 
Jan. 31.3 24.1 |Jan 88.7 85.2 
Feb. 31.0 23.9 | Feb 89.2 85.0 
March | 27.6 23.4 |March | 89.4 85.1 
April 25.3 23.6 |April 89.9 85.8 
May 25.9 23.4 |May 90.9 86.5 
June 26.2 23.3 |June 91.0 87.8 
July 27.5 | 25.9 |July 90.1 | 88.9 | 
Aug. 28.4 28.7 |Aug. 89.3 88.4 | 
Sept. 28.0 27.6 |Sept, 89.9 88.6 
Oct. 28.9 26.2 |Oct. 90.3 88.8 
Nov 30.5 28.1 |Nov. 90.4 89.0 
Dee 31.8 !Dec. Sion 91.0 


INCORPORATION 
S. Huresner 


PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
cn Se a an Pe et Ee 


Volume of Financing.—The total 
of corporate, foreign government, 
farm loan, and municipal financing 
during the first 9 months of 1925 ag- 
gregated (according to the detailed 
compilation of the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle) $5,286,457,287. 
Of this total $4,524,708,265 repre- 
sented new capital, and $761,749,022 
the refunding of previous issues. The 
total is surprisingly large and greatly 
exceeds that for the corresponding 
period of any of the preceding four 
years. It exceeds the total for the 
first 9 months of 1924 ($4,670,- 
355,955) by nearly 14 per cent. Sim- 
ilar totals for 1923, 1922 and 1921 
were 3,663, 4,335 and 2,986 millions. 
The year 1925 thus exceeds 1923 and 
1922 by 44 and 22 per cent. respec- 
tively, and the depression year of 1921 
by 77 per cent. Of the 1925 total, cor- 
porate bonds and stocks represent 
4,274 millions, foreign government 
and corporate securities 467 millions, 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 


(In Eastern States with Authorized Capital 
of $100,000 and over.) 


(Taken from Babson’s Reports.) 
a ee eee 


PIG 25 1924 
January ....../$ 677,712,000 $878,704,700 
Nebruary eons 431,200,300 661,048,500 
Mateh oy, vance 806,402,000} 808,923,700 
April’ {state 886,592,491 | 528,857,000 
Main 4) ce epeters 616,116,995] 519,897,000 
DUNC ies ss oietersre 1,003,270,000} 455,022,400 
IML Y Sereretafetore ate 1,066,860,000 | 572,195,750 
AWoUSts os sere 972,734,800 398,950,000 
September 572,750,635 | 478,689,000 
Octopen tae. 585,422,120] 543,490,000 
NOVEMIDER Sire cre Maras ee 574,096,000 
December aie. |e eee 734,854,000 


a Se 
Totals, $ 7,154,719,050 
9,370,737,719 
8,400,153,390 
7,959,121,300 
14,999,044,200 
12,678,229,600 
2,399,749,600 


OU ON ele ers 
OS sieterslslelee 


eee 


farm loan issues 125 millions, and 
municipal issues 1,083 millions. 
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Incorporations——In_ this respect 
also, the year 1925 shows great ac- 
tivity. During the first 10 months 
new incorporations in the eastern 
states with an authorized capital of 
$100,000 or over (taken from the 
Babson reports) are reported as ag- 
gregating $7,619,061,341, as compared 
with $5,845,769,050 for the same 
period of 1924, and with 7,603 mil- 
lions in 1923, 6,778 millions in 1922 
and 6,973 millions in 1921. The 
year 1925 thus shows to date an in- 
crease of over 30 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1924 and 13 and 9 per 
cent. over 1922 and 1921. The pres- 
ent total, however, is far behind the 
showing (for 10 months of the year) 
of the boom years of 1919 and 1920, 
when totals exceeded 10 and 13 bil- 


lions respectively. These large totals, 
however, were due to abnormal con- 
ditions. Prior to 1919, owing to war 
conditions, the government had placed 
drastic restrictions on new capital flo- 
tations, and new incorporations in 
the eastern states fell to the low 
level of 2,134 millions in 1918. With 
the removal of these restrictions a 
complete reversal at once occurred, 
and the huge increase in 1919 and 
1920 is traceable chiefly to the fact 
that many proposed incorporations 
which would have occurred in 1918, 
but which were forbidden, became a 
reality as soon as possible thereafter. 
Credit inflation, and the refilling of 
greatly depleted stocks of many types 
of goods, owing to the war, also 
served as contributing factors. 


CORPORATE, FOREIGN GOVERNMENT, FARM LOAN AND MUNICIPAL FINANCING 
For First 9 Montus or 1925 


Source of data—Commercial & Financial Chronicle. 
NS 


New Capital Refunding Total 
ODN ciaieis\se.csiass:e'seiave © $4,524,708,265 $761,749,022 $5,286,457,287 
SUA ss s-c/os 5 #6 6 e1aa,0 5 4,070,579,806 599,776,149 4,670,355,955 
Miia wets oa h eae ee es 3,090,009,423 573,554,861 3,663,564,284 
TODD 5 ls loe se v-sies vce ces 3,553,992,641 781,255,309 4,335,247,950 
POLL sera cenpesecs« 2,479,473,287 515,705,517 2,986,178,804 
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By Sotomon S. HUEBNER 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Money Rates.—Despite violent spec- 
ulation on the security exchanges, an 
unusual rise in the general price level 
of stocks, and a substantial increase 
in general business, money rates have 
remained reasonably low. Although 
showing a distinct tendency to hard- 
en, as is indicated by the recent in- 
crease of the Federal Reserve discount 
rates at Boston, Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati to 41% per cent., they have 
at no time indicated a credit strin- 

ency. For the month of November, 
1925, the monthly average rate on 
four to six months’ prime commercial 
paper is 4% per cent. as compared 
with an average rate (by months) for 
the first ten months of the year of 
414 per cent. The yearly average 
thus far is the same as that for 1924 
for the same period, and compares 


with corresponding yearly averages of 
51g, 414, 6% and 714 per cent. for 
the years 1923, 1922, 1921 and 1920. 
With respect to call loan rates at 
New York, the tendency towards a 
rise has been somewhat greater than 
in the case of commercial paper rates. 
For the month of November, 1925, the 
call rate has averaged 5 per cent., 
and on various occasions the rate has 
gone beyond this figure; whereas dur- 
ing most of the first half of the year 
the average rate usually fluctuated 
between 354 and 4 per cent., and for 
all of the first 10 months stands at 
4 per cent. The present monthly 
average of 5 per cent. compares with 
314 per cent. as the full year’s aver- 
age for 1924, 4% per cent. for 1923, 
4, per cent. for 1922, 6 per cent. for 
1921, and 7% per cent. for 1920. 
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Demands for Ciedit—From many 
sources come warnings of the pos- 
sible influence of the present specula- 
tive wave in the security and real 
estate markets upon interest rates, 
and the opinion is general that the 
chief demand for increased credit has 
been in the field of stock exchange 
and real estate speculation. In its 
recent review of credit expansion, the 
National City Bank of New York 
(bulletin of November, 1925) sum- 
marizes the situation very fully. It 
points out that the loan, discount and 
investment showing of the member 
banks of the Reserve System has un- 
dergone a material change during the 
last three years. It explains that in 
March of 1922 such loans, discounts 
and investments aggregated $14,527,- 
000,000, whereas on October, 1925, the 
total had expanded to $19,326,000,000, 
an increase of about $4,800,000,000, 
or 33 per cent. Yet these banks, it 
is explained, transact only about one- 
half of the nation’s banking business. 


MONEY 


The new gold holdings of the nation, 
it is explained, have been employed, 
but of the total aforementioned in- 
crease in credits, $2,000,000,000 is; 
declared to represent investments pur- 
chased by the banks to keep their! 
funds employed; another $2,000,000,-} 
000 is stated to have been loaned on) 
stocks and bonds; while only $750,-) 
000,000, between a sixth and a seventh | 
of the total increase, is described as} 
having gone into commercial paper, 
and mostly during the years 1922 
and 1923. The report concludes as 
follows: 


The influence of the gold importations of 
the last two years has not gotten directly into 
the general trade situation. . . . The new sup- 
plies of credit have been absorbed by the 
stock and bond markets and to some extent 
by the real estate operations. The conditions 
were favorable to a rise of prices of stocks 
and bonds, for both have been depressed dur- 
ing the war and after, and since it was in 
order for an advance to occur, this was an 
attractive field for speculation, particularly - 
in stocks. Borrowing for the purpose of buy- 
ing stocks and bonds has been an important 
factor in their advance. 


RATES 


Source of data—Babson’s Statistical Service. 


New York Monthly, Average 


1925 1924 

Time Call Time Call 
January... 3% 358 4% 43% 
Mebruany jceen 3% 3% 4% 45% 
WEN S Ganhon 4% 4 4% 4% 
April weerace ae 4% 3% 4% 4% 
May Gemmenrte. 3% 4% 3% 
JUNE Poo tote: 3% 4% 4 2% 
July sees ste 4 4% 3% 2% 
Aueust (ety. 4%, 4% 3% 2 
September 4% 4% 3% 2 
October esate 43% 4%, 3% 2% 
November 45% 5 34 2% 
December aaa tS 3% 3% 


* Indicates excess of exports. 


INDEX NUMBERS AND 
By -SoLoMon 


Average Bank 


Rates: England, Gold Movements 


France and 

Germany 
1925 1924 1925 1924 

a 64% |$68,488,143 *1$44,855,037 
‘a 64 46,997,181 *| 34,606,134 
a 6% 17,767,094 *| 33,505,001 
7 624 12,734,062 *| 44,027,578 
7 64% 1,997,130 *| 40,480,360 
i 6% 2,286,345 *| 24,913,102 
6%4 63 5,787,660 | 18,507,245 
6% 62 2,726,046 15,752,524 
614 6% 2,686,430 *| 2,076,654 
614 63 22,701,000 15,5765372 
64 6240 |e 13,173,202 
Byer Ose Whe Hace nBaee 


29,400,604 * 


THE COST OF LIVING 
S. HuEBNER 


PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


General Price Level.—The price 
level of 1925 indicates a slightly in- 
creasing tendency, especially in the 
latter months, as compared with the 
years 1923 and 1924. Today the ay- 


erage stands about midway between 
the- yearly average of the last pre- 
war year, 1914, and the highest point 
reached following the war, namely, in 
1920. 
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For the first 10 months of 1925, 


_ Bradstreet’s index number averages 


13.8612, as compared with a high of 


- 20.8690 for the month of February, 


1920, and with 8.9985 for the yearly 


_ average for 1914. The present year’s 


level thus averages 54 per cent. higher 


| than that of 1914, but nevertheless 


represents a decline of 34 per cent. 
from the high of 1920. With respect 
to retail prices, the decline has also 
been substantial since 1920, although 
not to the same extent. In 1920 
much of the economic discussion cen- 
tered around the abnormal cost of 
living, especially in view of the nu- 


merous sirikes that prevailed at that 


time. 


Today, outside of the anthra- 
cite coal shut-down, there are few 
strikes of large proportions. Em- 
ployment during October of 1925, 


| judging from the number employed 


(New York State Department of La- 


bor figures) is about the same as that 
_ prevailing at the close of 1920, and 
during the years 1922 to 1924 inclu- 


sive. Wages, on the other hand, ac- 
cording to the same figures, stand at 
223 compared with an average of 220 
for 1922, 188 for 1921, and 264 for 
1920, the year of great inflation 
along all lines. Most of the economic 
discussion of today does not empha- 
size the abnormal cost of living as in 
1920, but seems to be centered upon 


.a better adjustment between whole- 


sale and retail prices in important 
instances, especially with respect to 
the cutting down of distribution ex- 
penses between producer and con- 
sumer. 

Index Numbers.—For the month of 
October, 1925, Bradstreet index num- 
ber averaged 14.1520, as compared 
with 12.9987 for the corresponding 
month in 1924, and with 14.0974 in 
1923, 12.5039 in 1922, and 11.1879 in 
1921. For the first 10 months of 
1925, Bradstreet’s average index num- 
ber of 13.8612 is about 9 per cent. 
higher than the corresponding figure 
for 1924 (12.7526), but 1924, it must 
be remembered, represents a decrease 
of over 5 per cent. as compared with 
the corresponding number of 1923. 

The London Heonomist’s index num- 


‘ber also indicates but slight varia- 


tions with respect to English prices, 
although here the tendency has been 
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in the direction of a decrease rather 
than an increase. For the month of 
October, 1925, this number averaged 
4,427 as compared with 4,729 for the 
corresponding month of 1924, and 
with 4,339, 4,303, 5,004, and 7,746 
for the years 1923, 1922, 1921 and 
1920 respectively. For the first ten 
months of 1925 this index number 
averaged 4,576, as compared with 
4,626 for 1924, or a slight rise, as 
compared with the 9 per cent. in- 
crease indicated by Bradstreet’s for 
American prices. Compared with the 
high of 8,352 for the month of April, 
1920, the present figure of 4,427 
(October average) represents a de- 
cline of 47 per cent. However, com- 
pared with the 1914 average of 2,643 
it still represents an increase of 67 
per cent. 


YEARLY AVERAGE OF PRICES 


Bradstreet pate 


1948 
2003 
2197 
2136 
2342 
2361 
2508 
2223 
2231 
2407, 
2542 
2699 
2704 
2643 
3238 
4216 
5418 
6036 
6226 
7746 
5004 
4303 
4339 
4661 


Babson’s index numbers (relating 
to a group of outstanding wholesale 
commodities entering largely into 
business, namely, hides and leather, 
print cloth, petroleum, iron and steel, 
rubber, paper, wool, building ma- 
terials, non-ferrous metals, and bi- 
tuminous coal) also indicates a fairly 
constant situation during the last 
four years, the first 9 months’ average 
of 1925 of 167 comparing with 162, 
175 and 161 for the corresponding 
periods of 1924, 1923 and 1922 re- 
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spectively. During the depression 
year of 1921 the corresponding aver- 
age fell to 159, while during the boom 
year of 1920 the same average reached 
the record breaking height of 284 
(294 for the April individual aver- 
age). As compared with the average 
for the first 9 months of 1920, the 
1925 corresponding average represents 
a decline in this important list of 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS | 
basic commodities of nearly 40 pej 
cent. All the leading index number 
thus indicate that, after the firs? 
violent drop during the depression 
year of 1921, a rebound of norma) 
proportions occurred, but that this 
increase has been very gradual during 
the past three years, with a slight 
tendency towards a further Bret oa 
during the present year. 


TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS 


Bradstreet 
1925 1924 
JANUATY, i eralevoielsteiere's 13.9347 13.2710 
February ......... 13.8852 13.1966 
Marche sererctetersie eters 13.8353 12.8957 
APPL Mw srereretorsiava)sia/e%e 13.6854 12.6574 
Mayle concn ee et 13.3173 | 12.5568 
DUDES cepete ers ekeleye o/s 13.6177 12.2930 
UL Yur caetwie se ate hain tated 13.8526 1222257 
CANIS VISE Uitavetererctol eta vers 14.2438 12.6231 
September ........ 14.0878 12.8095 
Garairs? Saooaneccgc 14.1520 12.9987 
November. « stcia i 14.3173 13.3499 
December sisiee ates) tease 13.8070 


Babson London Economist 
1925 1924 
163 164 
170 169 
169 169 
164 168 
162 164 
164 158 
170 155 
169 155 
170 155 
171 154 
hae 157 

160 


SELECT REFERENCES ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


By Sotomon S. HUEBNER 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


and 
Morris Bren 


OF THE WASHINGTON, 


COMPENDIUMS AND 
ANALYSES 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Bu- 
reau of Business Conditions. Trade 
Bulletin. (New York, issued pe- 
riodically. ) 

Babson Statistical Organization, Bab- 
son's Reports on Fundamental Con- 
ditions. (Monthly, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. ) 

Brookmire Economic Service, Brook- 
mire Analyst. (Fortnightly, N. Y.) 

Brookmire Economie Service, Brook- 
mire Bulletins. (Monthly, N. Y.) 

Chronicle Company, The Economic 
World. (Weekly, N. Y.) 

Federal Reserve Board, Federal Re- 
serve Bulletins. (Monthly, Wash. ) 

Gibson, Thomas, Weekly Market Let- 
ter. (N.Y?) 


D. C., Bar 


{Harvard Economie Service, Harvard 
Economic Service, Cambridge. (Pe- 
riodic letter.) 

Harvard Economic Service, Review of 


Economic Statistics. (Periodic sery- 
ice. ) 

McCiune, Reid L.—Resale Price 
Maintenance (N. Y. Board of 


Trade, May, 1925).—Puts emphasis 
on economic effects of this practice. 

National Bank of Commerce of New 
York, Commerce Monthly. (N. Y.) 

National City Bank of New York, 
Monthly Letter on Economic Con- 
ditions, Governmental Finance and 
United States Securities. (N. Y.) 

National Industrial Conference Board, 
Trade Associations: Their Economic 
Significance and Legal Status (N. 
Y., 1925) .—Extensive and complete 
bibliography. 
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Prentice-Hall, Inc., Business Forecast. 
(Monthly, N. Y.) 

Standard Statistics Co., Standard 
Daily Trade Service. (N. Y.) 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Com- 
merce Year Book. (Annual, Wash.) 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Sur- 
vey of Current Business. (Monthly, 
Wash. ) 

William B. Dana Company, Commer- 


cial & Financial Chronicle. (Week- 
lyaN. LY.) 
Literary Digest—Vol. 86, p. 14 


(July 4, 1925). A Symposium of 
press comments on court decisions. 

Montacue, Gilbert H—‘New Oppor- 
tunities of Trade Associations as a 
Result of the Recent U. S. Supreme 
Court Decisions.” (Acad. of Pol. 
Sci., Proceedings, Vol. 11, No. 4.) 

Compton, Wilson.—‘How Competi- 
tion Can Be Improved Through the 
Trade Association.” (Acad. of Pol. 
Sci., Proceedings, Vol. 11, No. 4.) 
Reaction of business men to govern- 
mental action. 

Wiis, H. Parker.—“The Problem of 
a Competitive Price.” (Am. Econ. 
Rev., vol. 15, Sup. 42-47, May, 
1925.)—Urges need for a scientific 
definition of terms. 


Annual Register: a review of public 
events at home and abroad, Year 
1924. N. Y., Longmans, Green. 

SurcLirFe, W. G.—LHlementary Sta- 
tistical Methods. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill. 

Tuurstone, L. L.—Fundamentals of 
Statistics. N. Y., Macmillan. 

Guide to Original Sources for the 
Major Statistical Activities of the 
U. S. Government.—U. S. Bureau 
of Efficiency. 

CuAmpers, G. G.—Introduction to 
Statistical Analyses. N. Y., Crofts. 


Secrist, H.—Introduction to Sta- 
tistical Methods. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan Co. 


Crum, W. L., and Patten, A. C.—In- 
troduction to the Methods of Eco- 
nomic Statistics. Bibliography at 
p- 477, Chicago, Shaw. 

CHappock, P. E.—Principles and 
Methods of Statistics. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Statesman’s Year Book, 1925.—The 
Macmillan Co. 

Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1924—U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Younc, B. F.—Statistics as Applied 
to Business. Ronald. 
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CONTROL OF PRODUCTION 


By JoHN F. FENNELLY 
ASSOCIATE EpitoR OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


Control of production may mean 
various things, but to the present 
generation it signifies above all else 
the artificial restriction on output 
through some sort of monopolistic 
control by producers; as in the case 
of trusts, ete. 

Confusion as to Trusts——The year 
1925 revealed nothing to upset the 
general belief that, in the United 
States, we must always have the 
trust problem with us. Twenty years 
ago there was some unanimity of 
opinion as to what constituted mo- 
nopoly and restraint of trade. Today, 
however, we are drifting on a sea of 
doubt more uncertain than ever re- 
garding the wisdom of our established 
policies of attempting to enforce com- 
petition. “To be, or not to be; that 
‘is the question.” When is a trust 
not a trust, and why? Or, if it is a 
trust, does it really matter? The 
confusion of thought on the subject 
is most apparent in the present dis- 
sension within the Federal Trade 
Commission which, during the past 
year, was continually split into two 
camps, divided not so much by eco- 
nomic opinion as by political differ- 
ences. 

International Monopolies, — The 
outstanding event of 1925 was not, 
however, in the field of domestic 
monopolies within the United States, 
but was the startling development of 
international control of raw mate- 
rials. International monopoly is not 
a new phenomenon. It has been fa- 
miliar to students of economics since 
the time of Adam Smith, and, in 
recent years, has been well exempli- 


fied by the diamond monopoly o 
South Africa. But now it has bee 
forced upon the attention of th 
American public, in such a way as t 
leave no doubt of its importance. I 
has become a source of grave con 
cern to our government officials wh 
see in this condition the prospect o 
future trade wars and international 
ill-feeling. | 

Coffee and Rubber.—Coffee and 
rubber are the two commodities which 
have focused this problem so sharply 
in the public eye. The so-called ‘“De- 
fense of Coffee” in Brazil, inaugurated 
two years ago, still continues in 
operation. Last year it was followed 
by the Stevenson Plan for restricting 
the rubber output of the British East 
Indies. Both plans were started origi- 
nally with the idea of obtaining “a 
fair price” for the producer. In each 
case, however, the producers have not 
been satisfied with “a fair price,” 
but have pushed the restriction of 
output to a point where clear mo- 
nopoly gains have resulted. 

The rubber monopoly came into 
prominence last summer with the 
spectacular rise in the price of raw 
rubber to $1.21 a pound. This figure 
is so far above the cost of producing 
rubber as to constitute an undoubted 
case of monopoly of price. Coffee, on 
the other hand, fell off considerably 
during 1925 from the high price 
reached’ in 1924 when the valoriza- 
tion scheme began to take effect. 
Nevertheless, the price still remains 
much above what it would be under 
normal conditions of free competition. 
As a result American importations 
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of coffee showed a marked decline 

during the past fiscal year. 

Space does not permit any extended 
discussion of the details of the plans 
in question. Suffice it to say that 
monopolistic control in rubber, as 
well as in coffee, has been possible 

because of the concentration of such 
a large proportion of the world’s sup- 
ply within a small area. Thus, by 
holding surplus stocks off the mar- 
ket the producers have been able to 
obtain a greatly enhanced return for 
the restricted output. 

Difficulty of a Remedy.—Now that 

we are face to face with the problem, 
the question arises as to what we are 
going to do about it. Are we to sit 
quietly by and continue to pay tribute 
to foreign monopolists, or are we to 
retaliate by establishing monopolies 
of our own? 
It is easy to say that no permanent 
monopoly of raw material is possible 
because of the power of substitution 
on the part of consumers, and the 
stimulation to production in other 
parts of the world when the price 
rises above the natural cost of pro- 
duction. This is all very true, but it 
must not be forgotten that the proc- 
ess of substitution is a slow and pain- 
ful one. Furthermore, in the case of 
a commodity like rubber, the stimula- 
tion to new production cannot affect 
the supply before five to eight years 
have passed. Meantime, the con- 
sumer suffers. 

Possible Retaliation—Has the 
United States done anything to retali- 
ate for the protection of the American 
consumer? Most casual observers 
will be surprised to learn that im- 
portant steps in this direction have 
already been taken, despite the pro- 
testations of government officials to 
the contrary. Thus Secretary Hoover 
has declared his opposition to all 
forms of retaliation except as a final 
resort. He has hinted at the power 
of this country to establish retalia- 
tory monopolies on such basic com- 
modities as cotton, copper, etc. He 
has even suggested the possibility of 
consolidated purchasing agencies in 
the United States for the protection 
of the consumer. All these altern- 
atives, declares Secretary Hoover, are 
merely suggestions only to be con- 
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sidered in case we cannot achieve mu- 
tual trade agreements for the abolish- 
ment of all such _ international 
monopolies. 

Monopoly of Capital—But the 
American retaliation, already in ef- 
fect, has not been in the form of 
anything so crude as the restriction 
of raw materials. It has come as 
the subtle result of our quasi-monop- 
oly over the world’s supply of capital. 
The United States is now in the sin- 
gular position of possessing the one 
great reservoir of liquid capital in 
the world. Although we are only 
gradually realizing it, this has placed 
in our hands a power for good or evil 
that transcends in importance any 
monopolies of raw materials that have 
yet been established. 

The other nations of the world are 
in crying need of capital to rehabili- 
tate their industries laid waste by 
the war; a need that is more urgent 
than our need of coffee and rubber, 
and one which does not offer the 
possibility of substitution. 

Interference by the United States 
Government.—Our government  offi- 
cials have been among the first to 
realize the #mportance of this situ- 
ation, and last year began to wield 
this power for the purpose of coercing 
foreign countries. This control is 
entirely without legal sanction and _ 
has been effected through a sort of 
moral pressure from Washington 
to inhibit foreign loans to coun- 
tries which we desired to bring to 
terms. 

It was used first with considerable 
success in hastening the funding of 
the national war debts owed to the 
United States. By merely frowning 
on foreign loans to the nations whose 
debts remained unfunded, the federal 
government has been able to exert a 
pressure that a decade ago would 
have been thought impossible. 

The most recent example of this 
quasi-monopolistic practice has been 
the refusal of our government to sanc- 
tion a loan to Brazil for the purpose 
of strengthening the “Defense of Cof- 
fee.” In fact, the weakness in cof- 
fee prices during the last months of 
1925 was attributed directly to this 
governmental inhibition. How far 


this practice wil] be carried, or what 
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the eventual outcome will be, it is 
impossible to predict at present. But 
at least we should recognize that we 
are not the only nation suffering from 
international monopolies. We are 
being forced to pay dearly for certain 
raw materials, and in turn are forcing 
other nations to come to terms before 
we will permit them to obtain access 
to our money market. 

World Afraid of Production.—This 
world-wide tendency to restfict pro- 
duction by artificial means is the 


PRICE FIXING 


By Joun J. QuIGLEY 
DEPARTMENT OF Economics, CotumMBIA UNIVERSITY 


During the year just passed, dis- 
tinct progress has been made in the 
direction of clearing up many of the 
uncertainties which have prevailed 
regarding the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward business activity. No- 
where was this progress more evident 
than in the problem of protecting the 
consuming public against excessively 
high prices for manufactured articles. 

Interests Involved.~In examining 
the various instances of the develop- 
ment of governmental policy, we must 
be careful to keep in mind the several 
conflicting interests involved in the 
marketing problem. The manufac- 
turer is in business for profit, and so 
long as the profit be a reasonable one, 
his claim should be respected. But 
the price must be kept within the 
scope of the consumer’s purchasing 
power, not only for his welfare alone, 
but for that of the producer, as well. 
Through the very nature of the in- 
dustrial system, the manufacturer is 
better able to protect his interests 
than is the consumer. The result has 
been an inequality, which the Fed- 
eral Government has attempted to re- 
move. In the past, the theory has 
been that all the interests concerned 
were best served through the main- 
tenance of free competition between 
producers as well as consumers, and 
the government has endeavored to 
maintain such a relation in the 
market. 

Progress.—The first measures taken 
to gain this end, due to partisan zeal 


| 
subject of much concern to seri¢ 
students of economics. What 1 
world wants is more and cheajf 
goods of every variety and not 
vicious circle of international mono} 
lies which can only result in makiff 
us all poorer. This situation hf 
been aptly described by B. M. Andi 
son, Jr., a prominent American ecc 
omist, as a “World afraid of prod 
tion,” when increased production | 
the only solution of our econo 
problems. 


and to ignorance of the facts, had 
hampering effect upon industry, al 
resulted in much confusion and ul 
certainty. Court decisions under + 
new laws were contradictory. Tho 
business concerns which wanted 
conform to the law often found ther 
selves prosecuted for violations. | 
The government has aimed at thi 
preservation of competition, but t 
interpreters of the law have found 
difficult to define competition. 
some cases, business concerns haw 


lated. This growth of fundament 
attitude has largely resulted from th 
division of federal activity into se 
eral different fields, which, in tur 
was made necessary by the increasing 
complexity of business organizatio 

The efforts of organized business te 
protect its interests in the marke 
have taken two new forms. These are 
what is known as “Resale Price Main- 
tenance,” and the Trade Association’ 
And it is in its attempts to analyz 
and to control these activities, that 
the development of governmental pol- 
icy has been most apparent during 
1925. 

Resale Price Maintenance.—In this 
matter the Supreme Court had al- 
ready made its attitude fairly clear 
in the previous year. In several im- 
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portant decisions it was explained 
that as soon as a manufacturing or- 
ganization had sold its product to 
the retailer, its control over the price 
of the article ceased. No obstacle, 
however, could be put in the way of 
any company refusing to sell goods 
to a retailer who cut the price on 
those goods. But even here no writ- 
ten agreement or understanding could 
be made between the manufacturer 
and retailer, fixing the retail price. 

And this position has been main- 
tained by the government during the 
past year. In the only case that has 
been tried, the terms of the decision 
are the same as in the previous year. 
The Court believes that price-cutting 
is a form of competition, and is to be 
encouraged, whereas resale price 
‘maintenance, by a manufacturer 
through his distributors or dealers, is 
a form of price-fixing, preventing 
competition, and is therefore to be 
condemned. 

We may say, then, that no pro- 
gressive change has occurred during 
the year in this department of govern- 
‘mental control of price-fixing. But 
certainly the definite attitude of dis- 
approval has been maintained and 
strengthened. And that is as much 
as could have been expected in this 
field. For most economists are of the 
opinion that desirable competition is 
prevented by successful resale price 
maintenance, and they look upon the 
restraining influence of the govern- 
ment as a salutary and progressive 
development. 

Activities of Trade Associations.— 
With regard to this field of action 
experts are not so unanimous in their 
opinion. It is exceedingly difficult to 
determine whether or not the trade 
association does restrict competition 
and so raise prices. The remarkably 
rapid growth of these organizations 
in every important industry indicates 
that the members are finding them 
financially beneficial. Their repre- 
sentatives claim that this benefit 
takes the form of decreased expenses 
of production, which is being passed 
on in lower prices to the consumer. 
The Department of Justice has main- 
tained during the whole year that 
these benefits consist in the higher 
prices that result from combination, 


and that they are confined to the 
members. And this division of the 
government has acted in accordance 
with its conviction, by prosecuting 
several of the largest and most suc- 
cessful of these associations. So the 
Courts were faced with the problem 
of defining the policy of the govern- 
ment. 

During the year, several important 
decisions have been rendered. With 
each one, the attitude of the gov- 
ernment has been clarified, and its 
policy made more definite. Early in 
the year, what were destined to be the 
most important cases in this field, 
were tried in the Circuit Courts. In 
Michigan, twenty members of the 
Maple Floor Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation were charged with gathering in- 
formation concerning stocks, produc- 
tion, sales, and freights, and lmiting 
their production and shipments ac- 
cordingly. They were convicted of 
restraint of trade. The case was ap- 
pealed. At about the same time, in 
New York, the members of the Ce- 
ment Manufacturers’ Protective As- 
sociation were charged with similar 
united action, and convicted. This 
case also was appealed. 

Soon afterward, fifty members of 
the National Association of Chair 
Manufacturers, charged with dissemi- 
nating trade information with the in- 
tent to raise prices, pleaded guilty to 
the actual price increase, and were 
fined varying amounts, graduated ac- 
cording to the relative amount of 
business done and the relative finan- 
cial standing of the companies. At 
the same time, two hundred and 
sixty-three large furniture companies, 
together with the secretaries and as- 
sistant secretaries of three national, 
furniture associations, were indicted 
for gathering statistics which enabled 
them to control output and shipments 
in accordance with varying demand. 
This was in June. 

Supreme Court Decision—A few 
days later, the Supreme Court ren- 
dered a decision on the Hardwood and 
Cement cases, which had been ap- 
pealed. In this decision, the verdict 
of the lower courts was_ reversed. 
That trade information had been 
gathered through an organized group, 
was admitted. But that the posses- 
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sion of information concerning its 
competitors, which enabled a manu- 
facturing establishment to produce 
and distribute more intelligently, was 
ground for its conviction, was denied. 
The Court declared that the govern- 
ment had not proved that a destruc- 
tion of competition had resulted from 
the actions of the associations, nor 
that unreasonable restraint of trade 
had resulted. It declared that even 
where uniformity of price had result- 
ed, competition was not necessarily 
absent, especially since the uniform 
price was reasonable. The opinion 
went on to say that there was 
no evidence of any attempt to 
evade the law; that the Maple Floor 
Association, especially, had made par- 
ticular efforts to keep within the 
spirit of the law. It recognized the 
importance of the stabilizing influ- 
ence of the possession of complete 
and exact information, and declared 
that the resulting restraint of trade 
was reasonable. 

It is important to note the empha- 
sis that is here placed upon the pres- 
ervation of competition and the non- 
increase in prices, for in it lies the 
explanation of the apparent incon- 
sistency between this decision and 
those concerning the furniture asso- 
ciations. In the latter case the or- 
ganized attempt to raise prices and 
the actual increase in price was def- 
initely proved. In the former, no 
such attempt could be made evident 
in the work of the Hardwood and 
Cement Associations. 

Effect of the Decision.—Evidently, 
then, the progressive tendency in the 
growth of government policy lies in 
this unique method of judging busi- 
ness organizations by the effect of 
their activity upon the welfare of the 
consumer. Since the present stand- 
ard of such welfare is low prices, the 
government is confining its control of 
business to placing a restraint upon 
the artificial raising of prices through 
united action in restraint of compe- 
tition. This is a new emphasis, some- 
thing which has only been apparent 
this year. It is progressive, in that it 
puts government control of business 
in a new light, and makes its attitude 
clearer than ever before. In the 
words of George T. Buckingham, 


Counsel for the Cement oe} 
“The decision is a landmark in 4 
construction of the Anti-Trust Lav 
It will affect hundreds of trade 
sociations throughout the land. It: 
probably the most momentous opini. 
on the Sherman Act since the fama 
Standard Oil Case of 1912.” | 

These decisions are significant, t« 
for their psychological effects up: 
industry. If they have indicated | 
modified attitude on the part of 
government, in more exact terms th. 
have been employed heretofore, th 
indicate also that the governmen 
authorities are and will be more vil 
orous than ever before in enforci 
the law. 

Attitude of Business Men.—B 
business men recognize this tenden 
and they appreciate what it will me 
in the future. Their reaction w 
clearly indicated in October, at t 
National Conference on Trade Ass 
ciations and Business Combinatio 
held by the Academy of Politic 
Science, in.New York City. Represe 
tatives of the associations, addressi 
the sessions, made special referen 
to the-effect of the recent decisio 
upon the future policy of trade ass 
ciations. They expressed gratific 
tion that the Court had given ec 
nomic considerations full weight 
making their decisions, that th 
had judged according to the presen 
or absence of evil effects, not of th 
opportunities for evil effects. The 
recognized the responsibility of keey 
ing good faith with the consumer tha 
had devolved upon trade associations 
They emphasized the necessity c 
using data on trade conditions, no 
for fixing prices, but for improvin; 
conditions and stabilizing prices a 
the competitive level. In the opinior 
of the association members, regulates 
production, made possible through th. 
dissemination of information amon: 
the members, will stabilize industry 
and make possible the elimination o 
the business cycle. However this may) 
be, in the process, competition may be 
helped more than harmed by trad 
association activities, in that all pro 
ducers, rather than only a few, wil 
have exact knowledge of market con 
ditions. 

It is claimed by the trade associ 
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ations that the court decisions have 


1 


removed the barrier to a great exten- 
sion of their operations. They de- 
clare that the greatest future con- 
tribution of trade associations to 
business stability will be in the form 
of more complete and accurate in- 
formation concerning all the stages 


of business activity and the making 


producers, 


of this information available to all 
distributors, and  con- 


sumers. The true object of the trade 


association is to make competition 
more free, fair, and equal, to all 
- concerned. 


The Future—It is evident that 
with the exceptions previously noted, 
the activities of trade associations 


to date have been solely in the direc- 


tion of collecting information on con- 


ditions within the association, and 


the distribution of it to the members. 
In so far as prices have not been in- 


creased by this activity, the public 


cannot be said to have suffered. The 


vigilance of government control has 


been the most powerful factor in pro- 
tecting the public interest in this way. 
In so far as existing associations 
have prospered, and new ones have 
sprung up, we may infer that their 
activities have benefited the members. 
The action of the Supreme Court in 
defining the bounds of such activity, 
and wisely refraining from unneces- 
sary interference, has made this bene- 
fit possible. 

The need for government control of 
business to prevent price fixing has 
not passed. But the wise distinction 
between appearances of evil and the 
fact of its existence, which distin- 
guished the judicial attitude in 1925 
should be continued. The Trade As- 
sociation has large possibilities for 
good in the future extension of its 
activity. A wise vigilance on the 
part of the Federal Government can 
allow the good results full scope and 
forestall any evil effects. Any other 
policy will only inhibit the good 
without preventing the evil. 


CONTROL OF STOCK EXCHANGES 


By E. H. H. Simmons 
Present, New York Stock EXcHANGE 


LT 


Function—Markets can be divided 
into two general classes, depending 
on the method by which prices are 
established within them. In closed 
markets the price-making function is 
exercised by a few men or even in 
some cases a single individual, and 
only slowly and indirectly can public 
opinion or public purchasing play any 
part in the process. In free markets, 
on the other hand, the business of 
price-making is not undertaken at all 
by the administrators of the market 
but is completely opened to public 
opinion and public purchasing and 
selling. 

Stock exchanges belong very com- 
pletely to the latter group. It is dis- 
tinetly not the business of stock ex- 
changes to make prices themselves, 
but rather to establish and conduct 
a ready and adequate system whereby 
prices can be formulated by public 
purchases and sales. It is therefore 
the entire American investing public, 
and not the dealers on the Exchange 


floor, that determines by its buying 
and selling, its interest or its indif- 
ference, the price levels for the securi- 
ties dealt in there. The function of 
the New York Stock Exchange, for 
example, is clearly confined by the 
terms of its own Constitution, to 
providing facilities for the transac- 
tion of the business of its members, 
to maintaining high standards of 
commercial honor and __ integrity 
among them, and to promoting and 
inculeating just and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade and business. 

Rise of New York Stock Ex- 
change.—The present form of organi- 
zation possessed by the New York 
Stock Exchange can best be under- 
stood by considering its past evolu- 
tion. The earliest free and open se- 
curities market in New York was 
established about 1792; in form, it 
consisted simply of a dozen or more 
stockbrokers who transacted business 
with each other practically without 
rules or discipline in the public 
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streets. In 1817 this group of stock- 
brokers decided, for their greater 
comfort and convenience, to house 
their market in a hired room. 

This step, seemingly so trivial, was 
actually basic to the Exchange’s en- 
tire subsequent development. For it 
at once became necessary to organize 
the brokers in a voluntary associa- 
tion with the usual offices of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and to introduce an elec- 
tive and selective factor into the ques- 
tion of membership in it. In turn, 
the fundamental power of the market 
to make rules for its fair and efficient 
operation, as well as to discipline 
members who disobeyed such rules, 
became possible for the first time. A 
written constitution for the broker’s 
association was formulated and 
adopted as soon as the market was 
moved under a roof and from the 
open street. 

In the century which has followed 
this organization of the Stock Ex- 
change in 1817, its administrative 
methods have naturally grown hand- 
in-hand with the volume of its busi- 
ness and the scope of its facilities. 
Admission to the’ Exchange’s mem- 
bership was more and more carefully 
supervised. Regulations as to the 
particular securities which could be 
bought or sold on the Exchange be- 
came more numerous and more criti- 
cal in spirit. Methods and practices 
in trading on the floor were similarly 
subject to a constantly increasing 
control and regulation by the Stock 
Exchange itself. 

In the Civil War period, the Ex- 
change purchased its own building on 
Broad Street, which has subsequently 
been greatly enlarged and improved 
in equipment. In the 70s the electric 
stock ticker system was adopted for 
the transmission of Exchange price 
quotations and the telegraph began 
the transformation of the New York 
organized securities market from a 
local to a truly national status. In 
1892 a systematic and regular sys- 
tem for the clearance of contracts 
made on the Exchange was _ estab- 
lished. These and other similar corol- 
laries to the growing business done 
on the Exchange floor have since come 
to ve separately incorporated, for the 


sake of convenience and efficiency, | 
corporations subsidiary to and co} 
pletely controlled by the Stock E 
change association. 

Previous to the Civil War, the a 
ministrative methods of the Exchan) 
resembled those of an old-fashion 
New England town meeting—legisl 
tive and even judicial questions we: 
directly taken in hand by the entij 
membership. But when the Exchan 
membership attained its present si 
of 1,100 members, any such meth 
became impossibly clumsy and ine 
cient. Accordingly, the power to a 
minister the affairs of the Exchang 
was entrusted to a_representati 
system and placed in the hands of 
Governing Committee of forty me 
bers, all of whom are subject 
election by the entire membership a: 
ten of whom are elected each yea 
The executive function igs entruste 
to the President of the Exchange, b 
the legislative and judicial functio 
are exercised by the Governing Co 
mittee. The latter has, in turn, ten 
ed to delegate most of its importan| 
routine tasks to smaller standing su 
committees drawn from its own me 
bership, and special problems to simi 
lar special committees. In conse 
quence, the type of organization de 
veloped by the New York Stock Ex 
change more clearly resembles a 
average American legislative bod 
than the ordinary American business 
corporation. Unlike the latter, also. 
the New York Stock Exchange is not 
in business and is not designed to be 
run for a profit. 

Present Authority of New York 
Stock Exchange.—As time has gone 
on, the scope of the Exchange’s su- 
pervision over its members’ business 
has steadily increased and to-day it 
is very extensive in both theory and 
practice. It is entirely within the 
power of the Exchange to limit or 
forbid trading on its floor in all se- 
curities save those which conform to 
its acute and comprehensive listing 
requirements; on the other hand, 
trading in any listed security can, at 
the volition of the Exchange, be at 
any time suspended or completely 
prohibited. Similar restrictions are 
enforced with respect to the Ex- 
change’s own membership; apart 
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from purchasing one of the 1,100 ex- 
isting “seats,” a prospective member 
must satisfy the Exchange as to his 
financial responsibility and past busi- 
ness career. The distribution of Ex- 
ehange quotations is carefully su- 
pervised lest they fall into the hands 
of undesirable outside parties and be 
used to work frauds upon the invest- 
ing public. 

Not only is the business of every 
Stock Exchange member completely 
subject to examination by the organi- 
zation, but it can very quickly en- 
force disciplinary measures for breach 
of its rules by imposing fines or else 
suspending or expelling any member 
guilty of wrongful practice. Upon 


the more serious disciplinary cases 


the Governing Committee sits in a ju- 


_ dicial capacity; because of its very 


great collective experience in the busi- 
ness, its decisions are just and speedy, 
and because of the complete power 
conferred upon it by Exchange mem- 
bers under the Exchange’s Constitu- 
tion, it has full power to punish 


_ wrong-doing by suspension or expul- 


sion. 
Results of the System.—The effect 
of this administrative machinery pos- 


sessed by the Exchange upon the busi- 


ness conduct of its members is im- 
mediate and distinctive. Offenses 
which would not be punished by most 
courts at all, and by no court at once, 
are promptly and severely dealt with 
by the Exchange. The business of 
the Stock Exchange, as has been very 
generally recognized, is better and 
more closely regulated to-day by its 
own administrative machinery than 
it ever could be by the less speedy and 
less adaptable methods available to 
public officials undertaking any spe- 
cies of governmental control. After 
all, the test of any system of business 
control lies in the results which flow 
from it. Only twice in its history 
(1873 and 1914) has the New York 
Stock Exchange been forced to sus- 
pend dealings for any significant 
periods. Yet for over a century con- 
tracts for the purchase and sale of 
securities representing tremendous 
aggregate financial amounts have 
been effected on the Exchange with- 
out written documents, but merely on 
the commercial honor of its members 
expressed by oral agreements. Losses 
entailed by this remarkably free and 
rapid method of doing business have, 
nevertheless, proved so small as to 
be practically non-existent. 


BLUE SKY LAWS 


By WiLiiAmM R. SHANDS 
VIRGINIA STATE CORPORATION COMMISSION 


Statutory Control of Sale of Se- 
curities.—It is almost impossible for 
one to discuss recent developments in 
Blue Sky Laws without referring at 
one place or another to the brief his- 
tory of such legislation in this coun- 
try. Although the first law of this 
kind in the United States was passed 
by Kansas in 1911, there are at this 


time forty-two states with similar 


acts regulating the sale of securities. 
Four other states—Colorado, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and New York— 
have adopted laws intended to elimi- 
nate the offering for sale and selling 
of fraudulent and worthless securities 
within their boundaries, the acts in 
these states being in the form of 
fraud laws. While this form of con- 
trol is much older than that involved 
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in the Blue Sky Laws, it has recently 
undergone some very novel changes 
which will be referred to later in this 
article. No Blue Sky Laws or fraud 
laws are found in either Delaware, 
Nevada or the District of Columbia. 
Except for these two states and the 
District of Columbia, there are in all 
the states of this country laws de- 
signed to curb the losses taking place 
annually through the sale of fraudu- 
lent and worthless securities. 

Blue Sky and Fraud Laws,—The 
distinction between a “Blue Sky” Law 
and a fraud law is that the former 
requires an affirmative act on the 
part of the State before securities cov- 
ered by the act may legally be sold in 
that State, while the fraud acts are 
designed to prevent the sale of many 
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of the securities that ordinarily 
would be refused under the Blue Sky 
Laws by making punishable frauds in 
connection with such sales. The for- 
mer method is one by which steps 
are taken to eliminate the fraudulent 
securities at the start. The latter 
punishes those persons who sell such 
securities involving fraud in the 
State. The trend since 1911 has been 
towards the Blue Sky form of legis- 
lation, although the operation of the 
Martin Law in the State of New York 
is now being watched with consider- 
able interest by the country at large. 
The supervision given by the Blue 
Sky Laws has now developed until 
practically all of the States regulate 
very carefully both the brokers and 
agents selling securities as well as 
the securities themselves. 

Legislation of 1925.—The infancy of 
the Blue Sky Laws makes necessary 
constant changes in them in order to 
meet defects and objections as well 
as new schemes of fraud as they ap- 
pear. A period of fifteen years has 
not yet developed one that those most 
familiar with such legislation will 
declare is perfect, although each year 
sees an advance. In spite of this fact 
probably no recent year has seen as 
many changes in the various Securi- 
ties Laws—Blue Sky Laws and fraud 
laws—as 1925. In thirteen states, or 
about one-third of those where legis- 
latures convened during that period, 
such changes were made, amendments 
to existing laws being enacted in six 
states, and entirely new laws, re- 
voking old ones, being passed in the 
remaining seven. 

Those states that changed their ex 
isting Blue Sky Laws, or as is the 
case in New York, its fraud law, were 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Tllinois, New 
York, Nebraska and South Dakota. 
Some of these amendments are of 
such a nature that it may be of in- 
terest to call attention to them. 

New Provisions.—In Vermont the 
legislature considered a violation of 
its Blue Sky Law of such magnitude 
that it increased the punishment that 
might be given from ninety days in 
jail to one year. In Nebraska the 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
was given the right to disseminate 
from time to time by pamphlets or 
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advertisements any information, r 
garding securities sold or offered f 
sale in that State that it might deen 
to be of public interest or advantage 
Illinois made some very materi 
changes in its definitions of “securi 
ties,” “issuer,” “sale” and “dealer” o 
“broker,” as well as of those securil 
ties embraced in the classificatior 
known as “Class A,” adding theret¢ 
certain notes or bonds secured by 
mortgage lien upon real estate o 
leaseholds. It also made provisions 
for the rapid qualification of certaix 
classes of securities. South Dakot 
which contains in its law a provisior 
that a license to sell securities in tha 
State shall only be issued upon thg 
condition that no Liberty or Victor 
Bonds shall be taken or accepted ag 
payment or part payment for suc 
securities, also amended its law as t 
certain of the exemptions. 

New York Martin Law.—Becaus 
of the strategic position New Yor 
occupies in the financial world, th 
public has watched with much inter 
est the enactment in that State o 
the “Martin Law,” a modern frau 
statute. Previous to its recent amend- 
ments it yested in the Attorney Gen- 
eral, whenever it appeared to him 
that any device, scheme or artifice to 
defraud the public was being used 
or about to be employed in connection 
with the advertisement, purchase or 
sale within the State for the future 
delivery of any commodities dealt in 
on any exchange in the United States, 
or of any stocks, bonds, notes, or 
other securities, the power to require 
a statement concerning the subject 
matter. He was also given the power 
to make investigations and to bring 
actions to enjoin the matters com- 
plained of, and to prosecute person- 
ally violations of the Act or to refer 
such cases to the proper District At- 
torneys. 

The amendments, while taking 
away none of the powers above re- 
ferred to, now require dealers before 
offering any securities for sale in that 
State to publish in a paper desig- 
nated as the “State paper” a notice 
as to such intention giving informa- 
tion as to both the dealer and the se- 
curities to be offered. The Attorney 
General is now able by following 
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these notices to prevent in many cases 
the commission of any frauds in such 
sales and in others to eliminate it in 
its early stages. 

Other States.—The states of Wis- 
consin, North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, Utah, Minnesota, Indiana and 
Missouri, have enacted new laws re- 
voking those previously in force. The 
law in Wisconsin now in effect, while 
passed as an entirely new statute, 
embodies more or less the principles 
of the former law. Here, too, the 
Commission is given powers to dis- 
seminate through advertisements and 
pamphlets information regarding of- 
ferings it considers fraudulent 
whether offered by persons within or 
without the State for sale to parties 
within the State by mail, advertise- 
ments, in person or otherwise. 

In North Carolina the old law has 
been considerably changed in the new 
one. Here we find a provision em- 
bodied requiring that notes given in 
payment for stock sold under the 
act must contain language showing 
for what they are given. The act 
further provides that such a note 
shall state on the face thereof that 
it is “not negotiable under the nego- 
tiable instruments law.” Promotion 
expenses and commissions for the sale 
of stock are limited to 5 per cent., an 
amount considerably lower than that 
now allowed in most of the other 
states. 

In West Virginia, Utah, Minnesota 
and Indiana the new laws are more 
or less similar, differing, of course, as 
to certain details. These laws divide 
the securities into three groups; an 
exempt class, a class that may secure 
a quick qualification, sometimes called 
“qualification by notification,” and a 
class that can only be qualified by 
furnishing the Commission detailed 
information. They also embody ex- 
emptions as to securities sold in cer- 
tain transactions and contain provi- 
sions as to licensing brokers and 
agents who are engaged in selling 
securities. 

Blue Sky Organizations.—Along 
with the development of the laws 
themselves there have been numerous 
organizations working for better laws 
and a more effective administration 
and enforcement of them. Among 


these are the National Association of 
Securities Commissioners, composed 
of the State officials charged with 
administering such laws, the Better 
Business Bureaus, the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America, the 
various Stock Exchanges, and other 
similar organizations. One of these 
organizations during 1924 made a 
proposal with regard to Blue Sky 
legislation designed to bring about, 
in so far as may be possible, the en- 
actment of a uniform Blue Sky Law 
in the place of the forty-two different 
laws now in force and in 1925 suc- 
ceeded in having some of the States 
partially adopt it in their new laws. 
A Committee of the Commissioners 
on Uniform Laws has also been study- 
ing the subject with an idea of 
drafting a Uniform Securities Law to 
be proposed to the various states. 

Proposed National Legislation.— 
Blue Sky legislation has so far been 
limited to the individual states, but 
proposals have been made with regard 
to Federal legislation on the subject 
designed to supplement the legislation 
of the different states. One bill of 
this kind submitted to Congress in 
the past is the Denison Bill. This 
bill passed the House in the 67th 
Congress but failed to pass the Sen- 
ate. Activities in its behalf continued 
during 1925, and it no doubt will 
again be submitted to Congress. In 
the meantime certain periodicals 
have proposed what is styled a “Fed- 
eral Blue Sky Law,” the purpose of 
which is to enact through a Federal 
statute provisions requiring anyone 
before using the mails in selling or 
in offering for sale any securities to 
file with the Postmaster General in- 
formation concerning the securities to 
be offered or sold. This proposal is 
so new that the attitude of those most 
concerned with its enactment is not 
known. 

Effect of the Laws.—The sugges- 
tion as to Federal legislation on the 
subject of securities regulation has 
usually been accompanied by an esti- 
mate as to the losses taking place 
through the sale of fraudulent and 
worthless securities, and from this 
has the conclusion been drawn that 
the Blue Sky Laws of the various 
states are failures. It is not believed 
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that the conclusion is well founded. 
Heavy losses through _ securities 
frauds are admitted by all, but it is 
firmly believed that such losses are 
pitifully small compared with what 
such losses would be if there were no 
Blue Sky legislation. The various 
states with such laws have from time 
to time made estimates as to the sav- 
ings effected through them that amply 
justify the existence of such statutes. 
If one doubts that the present Blue 
Sky Laws are successful, he has but 
to consider the effect in Georgia of 
a recent decision holding that its Blue 
Sky Law does not give the Securities 
Commission the power to regulate the 
sale of securities by the issuers 
thereof. In arriving at such results 
one cannot stop with ascertaining the 
securities refused as being the amount 
saved, since for every application re- 
fused many other fraudulent and 
worthless promotions have not even 


dared to ask for a license. 
terrorem effect has been increase¢ 
with each of the numerous prosectt 
tions successfully conducted unde 
these laws during 1925. 

It is probable that in this field a¥ 
in many others the public has reliec| 
too much on the mere enactment o? 
laws to remedy the evils complaine 
of. Developments during 1925, how: 
ever, indicate that the states, whil 
improving their Blue Sky Laws, ar 
making only those changes experienc 
dictates as being necessary, and ag 
never before are attempting to bring 
to bear the full codperation of all 
available agencies in suppressing se 
curities frauds by a sound admini-+ 
stration of the laws and the infliction 
of a sure and heavy penalty on all 
those who would take from our people 
their property and money through the 
sale of fraudulent and worthless se- 
curities. ; 
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PUBLIC CONTROL OF FUTURES 


By ArrHur RicoMonp MArsH 
Eprtor or “THe Economic Wortp” 
a 


Cotton Futures Act.—Public con- 
trol of the futures markets for im- 
portant commodities like cotton, 
wheat and the other grains, pro- 
visions, etc:, was first definitely un- 
dertaken in this country through the 
enactment by Congress in August, 
1914, of the United States Cotton 
Futures Act, which was designed by 
its sponsors to control the behavior 
of prices on the great Cotton Ex- 
changes in certain essential regards. 
Since this legislation seemingly af- 
fected only cotton merchants and 
manufacturers, a relatively small 
group of persons in the population, 
its far-reaching and in a sense revo- 
lutionary character was very little 
appreciated at the time. In reality, 
its adoption signified the practical 
abandonment by our Federal legisla- 
tors of a principle, or doctrine, that 
had been scrupulously observed by 
legislative bodies in the United States 
and other countries of Anglo-Saxon 
tradition throughout almost the en- 
tire 19th century—the doctrine, 
namely, that the regulation of com- 


modity prices, or of the markets 
where commodity prices are made, is 
no proper function of government, 
and that when government under- 
takes such regulation it not only 
impairs the natural economic freedom 
of the members of society but also 
injuriously affects the development 
and operation of the productive serv- 
ices upon which the material well- 
being of society depends. 

Prices and Distribution—As is 
well known, the opposite doctrine 
held virtually undisputed sway over 
men’s minds in classical and medieval 
times, not being seriously challenged 
either theoretically or practically 
until the very beginning of the mod- 
ern industrial era. Only towards the 
end of the 18th century did the new 
science of political economy—or eco- 
nomics, aS we now call it—gradually 
make clear the part played by prices 
in determining the distribution of the 
productive activities of the popula- 
tion in each given country in such 
wise that society as a whole niay 
be assured of the needed supply of 
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all the different categories of com- 
modities, goods and services neces- 
sary to its existence and comfort. 
And with this new understanding of 
the beneficent economic function of 
prices came the perception that un- 
der conditions of social freedom this 
function will be completely fulfilled 
only if prices are allowed to respond 
freely to the influences of supply and 
demand without interference from 
government. Left to their own mo- 
tion, prices will quickly correct both 
excessive and inadequate production 
in respect of cash and every kind of 
goods and services by bringing into 
operation the natural effort of those 
affected to adjust themselves to the 
respective conditions of loss or profit 
for themselves. So convincing was 
this new theory of prices and of the 
virtue of price freedom found by the 
best minds in the earlier years of 
the last century that by the middle 
of the century it was universally 
agreed in the great industrial and 
commercial countries like Great Bri- 
tain and the United States that if 
society is to progress in a material 
sense prices must be wholly freed 
from governmental control. The cor- 
rectness of this theory, moreover, was 
‘soon unreservedly accepted both by 
legislative bodies and by the courts, 
with the result that the last vestiges 
of the older governmental price regu- 
lation disappeared. 

Legislation and Commodity Prices. 
—The enactment of the United States 
Cotton Futures Act by Congress Un- 
questionably connotes a reaction from 
the doctrine of price freedom just 
described; and this legislation was 
the more significant because it was 
a venture in the field of commodity 
mrices. 5 

Tt is undoubtedly true that there 
had been indications of the coming of 
this reaction some years before, first 
in the emphasis laid upon questions of 

rice in the anti-trust agitation, of 
the 80’s and 90’s, and then in the 
early insistence of the advocates of 
public railroad regulation upon the 
governmental control of rates. Of 
importance in the latter connection, 
also, was the re-assertion and en- 
largement of the well-nigh obsolete 
doctrine of the right of government 


to regulate the prices charged for all 
forms of production and service that 
are “affected with a public use or 
interest.” Obviously, this~ concept, 
once generally accepted as valid, was 
readily applicable to an ever-widen- 
ing circle of productive activities, 
since it is not difficult to assert of 
any form of production or service 
that concerns the lives or comfort of 
large numbers of people, that it is 
“affected with a public interest.” In 
fact, as everybody knows, this has 
been occurring more and more fre- 
quently in recent years, and it now 
seldom happens that prices change 
uncomfortably in any of the great 
markets without exciting in many 
quarters an outcry that the public is 
harmfully affected, and that, there- 
fore, government ought to step in 
and correct the evil. Furthermore, 
this idea is now regularly advanced 
whenever an extension of govern- 
mental control of prices in a new 
direction is proposed. 

Price Control.—Despite the rapid- 
ity with which this reaction against 
the 19th century doctrine of complete 
price freedom developed in the last 
years of that century and the first 
years of this, American legislatures 
were long reluctant to establish a 
régime of actual price control by gov- 
ernment. This reluctance is well il- 
lustrated by the fact that it was not. 
until 1906 that Congress gave the. 
Interstate Commerce Commission a 
kind of tentative authority to pre- 
scribe just and reasonable railroad 
rates, and not until 1910 that this 
authority was made absolute. The 
initiation of outright governmental 
price control for the railroad indus- 
try, however, was quickly followed 
by the application of the same prin- 
ciple to other services generally ac- 
cepted as “affected with a public in- 
terest”—first of all the various public 
utilities and a little later even such 
a service as fire insurance. Thus in 
less than a decade before the out- 
break of the European War the regu- 
lation of prices by government— 
whether the Federal Government or 
the Governments of the States—be- 
came an accomplished fact in this 
country in respect of numerous busi- 
nesses rendering services grown indis- 
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pensable to the convenience and com- 
fort of the public at large. 

Affected by Public Interest—The 
next step was to extend the principle 
to the field of commodity prices; but 
here an initial difficulty was encoun- 
tered in the seeming inapplicability 
of the rule that government is given 
the right of price regulation as re- 
gards certain businesses by the fact 
that the businesses are by their na- 
ture “affected with a public interest.” 
Neither the production nor the dis- 
tribution of commodities is “affected 
with a public interest” in any sense 
known to the law, however necessary 
the commodities may be to the life 
and well-being of society. In fram- 
ing the United States Cotton Futures 
Act, however, Congress got round 
this difficulty by means Of the as- 
sumption that, even though the ab- 
solute price of cotton cannot consti- 
tutionally be regulated by govern- 
ment, nevertheless cotton is of such 
importance in the national economy 
that the great central markets, or 
Cotton Exchanges, in which the 
world’s dealings in cotton for future 
delivery determine the course of the 
price of the commodity, are prac- 
tically “affected with a public inter- 
est”? and. may properly be subjected 
to governmental control in respect of 
methods and practices affecting the 
relationship between the basic prices 
made on the Exchanges and the 
prices commanded by the different 
grades and qualities of cotton in the 
various “spot” markets of the coun- 
try. 

Upon the theory that the price of 
future contracts on the Exchanges at 
any given time ought to be approx- 
imately the same as the price of 
Middling cotton in the “spot” mar- 
kets, allowances being made for dif- 
ferences in the cost of transportation 
and the like, Congress -provided in 
the Cotton Futures Act that only 
certain grades of cotton (those from 
Low Middling up) should be deliver- 
able on future contracts on the Ex- 
changes, and also that the value of 
the different grades, when delivered, 
should be determined, not by the 
commercial judgment of the members 
of the Exchanges, but by the mechan- 
ical process of striking an arithmet- 


ical average of the “grade diffe 
ences” obtaining at the time of de 
livery in a list of ten Southern “spot” 
markets designated for this purpose 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. In 
other words, Congress, while not un+ 
dertaking to prescribe the method by 
which the members of the Exchanges) 
and their customers in the cotton 
trade and industry should fix the 
absolute price of the commodity from 
season to season, month to month or 
day to day, did assert, the right of 
governmental control over the ex- 
tremely important price relationships 
which concern cotton merchants and’ 
manufacturers almost as much as the 
absolute price. 

Regulating Prices of Farm Prod- 
ucts.—The United States Cotton Fu-! 
tures Act finally became law after 
the outbreak of the European War, 
and while the War was in progress 
Congress refrained from regulatory 
legislation with reference to other 
commodity markets, although such 
legislation was soon advocated in 
various quarters for the wheat and 
other grain markets. The demand 
for such legislation, however, was 
made less urgent by the excessively 
high prices attained by all the grains 
soon after the War began; and by 
the fact that after this country en- 
tered the struggle as a_ belligerent 
the Government assumed the func- 
tion of guaranteeing the farmers a 
market for the foodstuffs they pro- 
duced at prices assuring them.a very 
handsome profit on their operations. 
Hence it was not until after the ter- 
mination of the Government’s price 
guarantees for wheat and the other 
grains early in 1921, the effects of 
which for the farmers were rendered 
more severe by the great price col- 
lapse of 1920-1921, that Congress set 
about framing a law, similar to the 
United States Cotton Futures Act, 
for the control of operations in the 
futures markets for grain and _ pro- 
visions, particularly the Chicago 
Board of Trade. This law, commonly 
known as the Capper-Tincher Act, 
was approved by the President on 
August 24, 1921; and it also re- 
stricted in important particulars the 
freedom of commercial action of those 
dealing in the markets in question, 
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besides conferring extensive regula- 
tory powers upon the Secretary of 


Agriculture. It should perhaps be 


said, however, that the provisions of 


this Act related somewhat less 


di- 


rectly to prices, whether in an abso- 
- jute or in a relative sense, than had 
those of the Cotton Futures Act. 
_ What the sponsors of the Grain Fu- 


tures Act 


seem to have aimed at 


above all was governmental control 


of speculative operations in the grain 


markets, the assumption being that 
such operations had been largely re- 


sponsible for the ruinous decline of 
wheat and other grain prices in the 
Summer of 1921. Thus the Grain 
Futures Act requires the disclosure 


- to the Secretary of Agriculture of all 
transactions in future contracts made 
on the grain exchanges, and gives this 


officer of the Government large 


_ powers of intervention if he does not 


approve of,the volume or nature of 


such transactions; whereas these pro- 


visions are not embodied in the Cot- 
ton Futures Act. 

Extension of Governmental Con- 
trol.—The cotton and grain futures 
markets are the only commodity mar- 
kets in this country which have so 
far been subjected to positive gov- 
ernmental control through Federal 
laws. In this connection, indeed, 
mention should perhaps be made of 
the attempt of the Department of 
Justice early in 1923—largely in- 
spired by Secretary Hoover, accord- 
ing to common report—to check a 
sharp rise of the price of raw sugar 
on the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange through action in the Fed- 
eral courts predicated upon the as- 
sumed applicability of the anti-trust 
laws to operations in that market; 
but this attempt came to naught as 
soon as the Government’s case was 
presented before an experienced Fed- 
eral judge, the case being dismissed 
as wholly without merit. It is to be 
noted, also, that the Federal Trade 
Commission, besides conducting re- 
peated investigations of the cotton 
and grain exchanges—investigations 


that may be regarded as supplemen- 
tary to the supervision of these ex- 
changes by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture—has busied itself with cer- 
tain other commodity markets of an 
unorganized kind, like that for iron 
and steel and their products, and has 
caused the abandonment of such 
methods of price determination as the 
so-called “Pittsburgh plus” plan of 
the steel industry. Thus the area of 
actual or attempted governmental 
control of markets and commodity 
prices has been unmistakably ex- 
tended in various directions in the 
years since the War. 

Few Recent Indications of Exer- 
cise of Control.—On the other hand, 
it must be conceded that there have 
been few instances of the positive 
exercise of this governmental control 
over markets and prices during the 
year 1925.. The Cotton Exchanges 
have not felt the hand of govern- 
mental authority during the year, 
notwithstanding a growing discontent 
in the cotton trade and industry with 
the price effects actually produced by 
the Cotton Futures Act. As regards 
the grain exchanges, it is matter of 
common knowledge that upon one or 
two occasions during the year the 
Secretary of Agriculture has been 
moved by widespread rumors of ex- 
cessive speculative operations in the 
wheat market to call for detailed in- 
formation as to the commitments of 
all persons or concerns dealing in 
wheat on the exchanges and, in par- 
ticular, on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. It is generally understood, 
however, that these inquiries have 
failed to disclose either speculative 
or commercial activities of an inor- 
dinate and censurable kind—that is, 
activities which by their magnitude 
or their technical character have pro- 
duced harmful effects in respect either 
of the distribution or of the prices 
of essential commodities. Hence the 
results of governmental control of the 
commodity markets during the past 
year may fairly be said to have been 
rather negative than positive. 
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CONTROL OF FOREIGN TRADE 


By Jutius Kien 
Director, U. S. Bureau or ForEIGN AND DoMESTIC COMMERCE 


During the year 1925 about twenty 
countries have executed more or less 
comprehensive revisions of their im- 
port tariffs or general changes in 
their duties. In addition, changes in 
the duties on specific articles or 
groups of commodities have taken 
place in nearly all countries. 

Sweeping modifications have also 
been made in many of the official re- 
strictions upon import and export 
trade—these measures of restraint 
being, in the majority of cases, either 
substantially relaxed or almost en- 
tirely eliminated. In certain coun- 
tries, however, the movement has been 
in the opposite direction. ~ 

The negotiation of commercial trea- 
ties has been an important feature 
of the year’s developments, about fifty 
sets of nations having taken up or 
concluded arrangements to govern 
trade relations between their nation- 
als. Most of these treaties have in- 
cluded a “‘most-favored-nation” clause. 

As regards measures designed to 
limit exportation, either directly or 
indirectly, the especially significant 
situations have been those relating 
to coffee in Brazil, where a system 
of artificial price control is in opera- 
tion, and to crude rubber in the ter- 
ritories of British Malaya and Cey- 
lon, whose restrictive legislation has 
occasioned grave embarrassment in 
the principal consuming countries. 

Foreign Tariff Revisions.—Geo- 
graphically distributed, the countries 
that have carried out fairly extensive 
alterations in import duties may be 
grouped as follows: 

In Europe: Austria, Finland, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Iceland, Lithuania, 
Poland, United Kingdom, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

In America: British Guiana, Can- 
ada, Cuba, Newfoundland, Panama, 
and Paraguay. 

In the’rest of the world: Australia, 
British India, New Caledonia, and 
the Union of South Africa. 

The extent and nature of the re- 
visions have varied with the indi- 


vidual country. Thus, in the case aff 
Austria, the revision was thorough 
going and generally upward; in thi 
case of South Africa, it affected onl 
selected groups of commodities, wit 
the changes sometimes upward an¢ 
sometimes downward; while in Cube 
the revision consisted of adding te 
most existing duties a small per} 
centage of increase on ordinary mer 
chandise and a higher surtax on lux 
uries. 

Outstanding Tendencies Observa 
ble.—Broadly viewed, certain genera} 
tendencies stand out. The motive o 
protection to established or nascen 
domestic industries was _ strongly} 
marked in most of the -tariff revii| 
sions of countries that are at all inj 
dustrialized. Desire for increased 
revenue was a prominent motive i 


non-manufacturing countries and 
those depending upon customs col 
lections for a substantial part of theixj 
governmental income. Jn a number} 
of the newer countries of Europe 
such as Poland, the object of the 
tariff changes has been to curtail the 
importation of goods which by them 
might be considered luxuries, for the 
purpose of rectifying the general] 
trade balance and improving the ex4 
change value of the nation’s cur 
rency. On the other hand, the Gov-+ 
ernments of Canada and South Afric 
apparently regarded as primary thel 
interests of their agricultural and) 
manufacturing industries, and re- 
duced the cost of bringing into those 
countries the equipment. for agricul- 
ture or materials for industry which. 
need to be obtained largely from 
abroad. | 

Changes Affecting Specific Com- 
modities.—Besides the relatively com- 
prehensive revisions, changes in the 
duties on individual articles or 
groups of commodities have been 
made during the past year in nearly 
all countries, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, as developments in a particular 
line appeared to call for a readjust- 
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ment of the conditions of admission 
of foreign goods. 

Other General Revisions in Pros- 
pect.—General tariff revisions have 
been under consideration in a good 
many countries, including France, 
Switzerland, Greece, Cuba, Haiti, Co- 
lombia, Chile, Argentina, China, and 
The degree ,of progress on 
these prospective revisions has varied 


' widely; some are expected to result 


in new tariff acts during 1926, while 
others may not reach the stage of 
definite formulation and enactment 
for another year or more. 

Changes in Restrictions on For- 


- eign Trade——A statement of the revi- 


sions in import duties, especially in 
the countries of Europe, does not 
convey the full picture of the year’s 
developments in foreign trade control, 
unless viewed in conjunction with the 
changes that have taken place during 


_ the year in the various official restric- 


tions upon import and export trade. 

Under the exigencies of the World 
War the movement of goods into and 
out of most European countries was 
made subject to governmental restric- 
tions of various types. With modifi- 
cations or extensions these were con- 
tinued into the years after the war 
—in various forms, such as require- 
ments for import or export licenses 
for each individual transaction, ex- 


change restriction upon the credits 


obtainable for settlement of foreign 
obligations, or, on certain classes of 
goods, an absolute prohibition of im- 
port or export. 

In most countries of Western Eu- 
rope these governmental restrictions 
were gradually relaxed within a few 
years after the World War. In Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, however, 
where the older countries had suf- 
fered partition of territory or gen- 
eral economic dislocation, and where 
a number of new national entities had 
been created, there were the addi- 
tional problems of working out a bal- 
anced economic structure, adapted to 
the new boundary lines and resources, 
and of developing some degree of sta- 
bility in national budgets and in the 
value of national currencies. All 
these complicated the situation im- 
mensely and postponed the time when 
artificial and fluctuating controls 


upon the exchange of goods with 
other countries could well be re- 
laxed. 

The year 1925 has witnessed con- 
siderable progress toward the relaxa- 
tion of unnatural and _ unsettling 
measures of trade control. It may, 
in fact, be regarded as distinctly 
ushering in (at least as regards most 
countries of Europe) a period when 
international transactions can be 
planned with assurance of relative 
freedom from administrative and un- 
predictable restrictions beyond those 
definitely set down in the customs 
tariffs, high as they may be. Per- 
haps the most striking development 
of this type during the year was the 
almost complete abolition of the im- 
port licensing régime of Germany 
which, since the War, had been so 
prominent a feature of the conditions 
of doing business with that country 
as to have made tariff duties, in most 
cases, of secondary consequence. This 
radical step took place on October 1, 
1925, simultaneously with the bring- 
ing into operation of a schedule of 
higher import duties which alone are 
now to govern most importations. 
With some modifications and limita- 
tions, necessitated by the peculiar 
conditions in the country, the action 
of Germany has been paralleled dur- 
ing the last year or so in a number 
of other countries of Europe, includ- 
ing Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hun- 
gary. 

In certain European countries, par- 
ticularly in Poland and Greece, the 
developments during the past year 
have been in the opposite direction 
of new and increased restrictions on 
import and export trade. These meas- 
ures were rather of an emergency 
character, and may be expected to be 
resolved with the passing of the con- 
ditions creating them. 

Few countries outside of Europe 
have built up restrictions on imports 
of ordinary merchandise; so, else- 
where, the year brought few changes. 

Negotiation of Commercial 
Treaties—The year 1925 has been 
marked by particular activity in the 
negotiation of commercial treaties. 
The fact that about fifty sets of na- 
tions have taken up or concluded ar- 
rangements to govern the trade re- 
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lations between their nationals marks 
noteworthy progress in the process of 
adjustment to post-war conditions. 
It also indicates a greater readiness 
among nations to consider the mutual 
accommodation of their individual 
policies of trade control to the needs 
of commercial intercourse with other 
nations, so far as they are consistent 
with the internal interests of each 
contracting country: The number as 
well as the necessity of such treaties 


has naturally been increased by the} 


new national entities, which need to 
work out a definite basis for trading, 
both with the older countries and 
among themselves. 

It is significant that the great ma- 
jority of the treaties of the past year 
or so have been built on the basic 
principle of reciprocal promises that 
each country would treat the other 
as well as the most favored nation. 
In many cases these treaties have also 
carried provisions for specific conces- 
sions in duties, or other privileges, on 
one or both sides. It has been excep- 
tional, however, for a treaty not to 
carry assurances that if either of the 
contracting parties later establishes 
new concessions, or more favorable 
conditions, for the goods of any third 
country, the same privileges will be 
automatically extended to the other 
nation concerned, without further ne- 
gotiations or compensations. 

The movement for the restoration 
of equality of trade through commer- 
cial treaties has by no means been 
completed, and certain countries still 
appear to expect limited and exclu- 
sive arrangements, but the past year 
has witnessed the most important 
progress since the war in the direc- 
tion of such equality. 

Removal of Certain Handicaps Af- 
fecting German Trade—The most 
important single development of the 
year was the termination, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1925, of the five-year period 
during which Germany was obligated 
to accord most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in tariff and related matters to 
all the Allied and Associated powers, 
without any similar obligation on the 
part of those powers toward the prod- 
ucts of Germany. The handicaps in 
various forms, established by the for- 
mer Allied countries after the war, 


———— 


upon the admission of German goo 
and the operations of German nd 
tionals in their territories, have be 
very largely removed during the pas 
year, by the negotiation of commer 
cial treaties readjusting the trade r 
lations with Germany on a more r 
ciprocal basis. Thus far, 
has been successful in obtaining a 
surances of most-favored-nation trea’ 
ment by treaties with the Unite 
States, the United Kingdom, Italy 
Greece, and substantially so with 
Belgium. Similar arrangements hav 
been concluded with a number of the 
non-allied countries, including Switz} 
erland, Austria, Hungary, and Por 
tugal. The outstanding problems be 
tween France and Germany have nat 
urally been the most difficult to ad 
just, and negotiations between the 
are still progressing. 

Agreements Concluded by Unite 
States—The United States has mad 
substantial progress during the yea 
toward harmonizing its treaty rela 
tions with foreign countries on the 
general basis of the new policy of 
unconditional most-favored-nation ex- 
changes. The first thoroughgoing 
treaty of this type—that with Ger- 
many—was ratified by the United 
States Senate on February 10 and 
was made definitely effective from Oe- 
tober 14, 1925. Temporary commer- 
cial agreements on substantially the 
most-favored-nation basis were con- 
cluded during the year by exchange 
of notes with Poland, Spain, Estho- 
nia, and Finland, pending the work- 
ing out of thoroughgoing commercial 
treaties. Similar modus vivendi had 
already been concluded with Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Brazil, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. 
Permanent treaties with Hungary and 
Turkey await ratification by the 
United States Senate, and negotia- 
tions to the same end with a number 
of other countries are now under way. 

Outside of Europe and the United 
States the year has been relatively 
quiet in the field of trade control, at 
least as affecting imports. In the 
matter of export control, however, 
which is of most concern to the Latin- 
American and Oriental countries pro- 
ducing raw materials, there have 
been certain significant developments. 
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- Two of the salient situations are dis- 
- eussed below. 


Coffee “Valorization” in Brazil.— 
About 60 per cent. of the world’s to- 
tal supply of coffee is produced on 
Brazilian plantations, and approxi- 
mately 70 per cent. of the coffee con- 
sumed in the United States is sup- 
plied by Brazil. Ninety-three per 


cent. of all the coffee consumed by 
- the American people comes from the 


- Brazil, 


four major producing areas, namely, 
Colombia, Central America, 
and Venezuela. 

Since Brazil dominates in produc- 
tion, and Colombian, Central Ameri- 
can, and Venezuelan coffees command 
a price-premium over Brazilian cof- 
fee because of better quality, it fol- 
lows that artificial price control on 
the part of Brazil, at higher than 
usual levels, brings about a relative 
price’ increase of the product of the 
other supplying countries. 

For a nuniber of years, Brazilian 
coffee has been, subject to artificial 
price control, on the part of the Bra- 
zilian Government or one of its po- 
litical subdivisions. One or both of 
the following methods have usually 
been adopted: 


(a) Withdrawal from consumption of large 
amounts of coffee, through govern- 
mental purchasing in the open market, 
and subsequent resale at intervals when 
market conditions warranted absorption 
without depressing the market. 


Control of the planter’s output, with- 
holding in government warehouses, and 
daily release for export of a fixed quan- 
tity below consumption requirements, 
until such time as market conditions 
would permit the gradual release of 
accumulated stocks. 


(b) 


Since the latter part of 1924 this 
artificial price control—or, as it is 
commonly termed, “coffee valoriza- 
ticn’—has been in the hands of the 
government of the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. That State produces more 
coffee than any other part of the 
world—furnishing the great bulk of 
the Brazilian supply. 

In December, 1924, the Sao Paulo 
State government enacted legislation 
providing for a permanent organiza- 
tion to administer coffee valorization. 
This body is known as “The Coffee 
Defense Institute,” is semi-official in 
character, and is endowed with ex- 


tremely broad powers. It is empow- 
ered to negotiate loans to carry on 
its operations; and, under the en- 
abling act, it has already levied, upon 
each sack of coffee transported across 
the State, a transportation tax equiv- 
alent to 54 cents gold, the proceeds 
of which are to furnish a guaranty 
fund for a loan. Additional powers 
conferred upon the Institute comprise 
the organization and financing of an 
agricultural credit institution, the 
purchasing and selling of coffee in the 
open market, and the limitation of 
coffee exports. 

During the crop-year ended June 
30, 1925, valorization consisted main- 
ly in limiting coffee exports. The 
average import price of Brazilian cof- 
fee, in the United States, increased 
nearly 55 per cent. over the preceding 
crop-year, with relative increases in 
the price of all other grades of coffee, 
while consumption declined materi- 
ally. 

Coffee importers, fearing a relaxa- 
tion or removal of the Brazilian 
valorization restrictions, have, for 
more than a year, consistently fol- 
lowed a “hand-to-mouth” policy in 
their buying. 

The peak in prices was reached 
early in the current year. A visible 
supply in excess of consumption re- 
quirements and the reduced milreis 
price, following the enforced upward 
course of Brazilian exchange, aided 
by other factors, caused a slight de- 
cline around the middle of the year, 
although the price level at present is 
far above normal. 

Crude-Rubber Situation. — Al- 
though the legislation restricting ex- 
ports of crude rubber from the im- 
portant producing territories of Ma- 
laya and Ceylon was declared effective 
on November 1, 1922, the large stocks 
of rubber already accumulated in the 
primary, secondary, and consuming 
markets, the natural increase of pro- 
duction in non-restricted territories 
as soon as prices improved even 
slightly, and evasions of restriction 
through smuggling and forgery pre- 
vented its becoming really effective 
until some two years later. By the 
end of 1924 all these factors has been 
eliminated to a considerable extent; 
smuggling and forgery had been 
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curbed, stocks everywhere had been 
reduced, and consumption had _in- 
creased sufficiently to offset the in- 
creased production in non-restricted 
areas. The New York price on De- 
cember thirty-one was forty cents per 
pound. 

Early in 1925 it became apparent 
that rubber consumption during the 
year was going to be much larger 
than in any previous year, for the 
following reasons:—(1) The produc- 
tion and use of motor cars in the 
United States continued at a high 
rate. (2) The adoption of balloon 
tires, which consume 20 per cent. 
more rubber than high-pressure tires, 
was being accelerated. (3) General 
prosperity and industrial activity in 
the United States stimulated the de- 
mand for other sorts of rubber goods. 
And (4) The economic recovery of 
European countries created a greater 
use of rubber goods, principally auto- 
motive. 

During the quarter-year ended Feb- 
ruary 1, 1925, Malaya and Ceylon 
could export only 50 per cent of their 
standard production at the nominal 
export duty; the normal working of 
the scheme increased this to 55 per 
cent. for the following quarter. Such 
a release was, however, entirely in- 
adequate to meet the increasing de- 
mand, particularly since stocks were 
so reduced, and prices became much 
firmer. By the end of April they had 
climbed to 46 cents, and the export- 
able percentage was increased to 65. 
By steady progression the price 
reached $1.21 in July, then receded 
to $.90, only to return to $1.00, 
at which point it has stayed. These 
prices are significant only when it is 
considered that a price of $.36 yields 
the 15 per cent. profit that rubber 
growers say is a fair one. 

While these high prices were rul- 
ing, the consumption of rubber, both 
in the United States and in foreign 
countries, continued to increase even 


more rapidly than had been antici- 
pated at the beginning of the year: 
Consumption in the United States 
during the first nine months of 1925) 
was 300,000 tons, as compared to 
335,000 tons in all of 1924. Prices 
of finished rubber goods were in-. 
creased sharply, automobile tires in} 
the United States being subject to) 
four separate increases. 

Complications. — Both American) 
and British manufacturers have pro- 
tested the continuation of the restric- 
tive legislation, but the British Gov- 
ernment has declined to have it al- 
tered. Representations by the Ameri- | 
can Ambassador in London resulted 
in minor concessions, of trifling im- 
portance. The scheme continued to 
operate normally, the exportable per- 
centage being increased to 75 per 
cent. on August 1 and to 85 per 
cent. on November 1. It will ap- 
parently reach 95 per cent. on Feb- 
ruary 1 and 105 per cent. on May 1, 
1926, after which the. relationship of 
supply and demand will again have | 
a chance to operate unhampered in 
determining the course of the market. 
The real réle of restriction has been 
to decrease the supply while the de- 
mand has been increasing. 

The serious consumer situation re- 
sulting from such restriction can be 
alleviated in the case of rubber by 
three factors: (1)° conservation by 
the public, involving restricted pur- 
chasing of rubber products and more 
careful and complete use of those on 
hand; (2) the use of reclaimed rub- 
ber and of gums which may be em- 
ployed as substitutes; and (3) the 
stimulation of the production of wild 
rubber throughout the world. These, 
of course, apply to the meeting of 
the immediate situation, and all of 
them are becoming effective. To 
bring the situation to an end, or to 
alleviate it some years hence, new 
planting is needed; action is also 
being taken along this line. ° 
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DIVISION XVI 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


THE NATIONAL CURRENCY 


By Ray B. WESTERFIELD 
PROFESSOR AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


A comparative statement of the 
composition and quantity of the cur- 
rency, showing the changes that have 
occurred during the past year, is 
given in the table printed on page 
438. 

The following important changes in 
the currency during the year ending 
November 1, 1925, may be noted: 

Gold Coin—The total gold stock 
declined $111.6 millions, the gold held 
in the Treasury fell off $146.2 mil- 
lions, and the gold in circulatior con- 
tracted $6.3 millions; whereas the 
gold held by the federal reserve banks 
and federal reserve agents increased 
$40.7 millions. During the year the 
net excess of gold imports above gold 
exports was $165,000,000 in round 
numbers, and, the estimated gold pro- 
duction of the United States was 
$49,126,000. 

It is evident, therefore, that these 
two factors were without effect in 
stopping the tendency of the per 
capita gold coin circulation to de- 
cline, it having fallen from $3.85 to 
$3.75 during the year, and from $8.22 
in November, 1920. Any one con- 
versant with custom in the Mountain 
and Pacific states before and since 
the late war cannot but have noted 
the declining frequency of the appear- 
ance of gold coins in recent years. 

Gold Certificates—The stock of 
gold certificates increased during the 
year $323.2 millions, or about 24 per 
cent., and the volume in circulation 
$163.0 millions, or about 18 per cent., 
and from $8.00 to $9.32 per capita. 
This change also conforms to the ten- 
dency since 1920, for in November, 


1920, the circulation of gold certifi- 
cates was $352.5 million, or $3.28 per 
capita, and in November, 1925, it 
was $1,067.9 millions total and $9.32 
per capita. Obviously the tendency 
of the times is to use the representa- 
tive paper money rather than the 
metallic coins in circulation; this 
tendency, while apparent before the 
war, especially with respect to silver 
dollars, was greatly accelerated by 
the impounding of gold in bank re- 
serves during the war and the habitu- 
ation of the people to the use of 
paper money. 

Federal Reserve Bank Holdings.— 
Of the increase of $323.2 millions of 
stock of gold certificates $140.1 mil- 
lions found their way to the vaults of 
the Federal Reserve banks and Federal 
Reserve agents, and $163.0 millions 
into circulation. The Federal Reserve 
banks have found it convenient to 
regulate their reserve ratio by hold- 
ing on to the gold certificates that 
come to the bank and issuing against 
the gold a Federal Reserve note, or, 
vice versa, by redeeming a Federal 
Reserve note with gold; impounding 
gold certificates and issuing Federal 
Reserve notes raises the reserve ratio. 

Silver Coins.—The volume of silver 
dollars increased $14.6 millions, but 
the actual circulation fell off about 
a half million, the dollars finding 
their way $11.5 millions into the 
Treasury and $3.5 millions into the 
federal reserve banks. Of the total 
stock of $523.7 millions only $54.8 
millions are in circulation, and pre- 
sumably a large portion of these lie 
in bank vaults much of the time. The 
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St 


(millions of dollars) 


Kind of Money 


November 1, 1924-1925 


AND CURRENCY 


THE CURRENCY 


Money Held in U. S. 
Treasury 
(millions of dollars) 


ock of Money 


1924 1925 1924 
Gold: command S bullion... sae eee $4,553.6 $4,442.0 $3,845.1 
Gold: certificates. (oetesec sacar 1,362.4 DSG35. 6 My Op 2 se atarcee | ees, cent 
Standard silver dollars............. 509.1 b2340 443.1 
Silver’ certificatésii27.1.- sre eet clemee 423.0 Cy te eis I eS Rie 
‘reasury Notes Ck 1890 saceseien ceees 1.4 Ay Pies) om An md Mo omcicks 
Subsidiary. silver sh asce a eee 278.3 286.6 8.2 Med 
United: States *notess st easeamees 346.7 346.7 4.3 350 
Federal Reserve notes ............. 2,259.2 2,004.3 0.6 0.9 
Federal Reserve bank notes........ 9.1 6.6 0.3 O.2 
National bankmotes? .a0s.sseeeieeton 774.3 713.8 16.7 14.8 
Dotal witeax-esswhetsssrere Mevenereteteleree oie $8,730.4 $8,323.7 $4,318.3 $4,180.3 
SS SS ee eee 
Total; Nov: J, 1923 asset ee $8,794.9 $3,940.6 
MO ee ea trecaeitiars his 8,438.7 3,660.9 
LOD e yeraitiesiotstarttyc 8,117.8 3,245.8 
LG ZO eateacrteacta totes aves 8,326.3 2,406.8 
—_—_—_ SSS 


Money Held by 


£ Money in 
Ser Circulation Per Capita 
eae (millions of (millions of Circulation 
ind o oney dollars) dollars) 

1924 1925 1924 1924 1925 
Gold coin and bullion......... $ 272.4 |$ 313.1 |$ 436.2 |$ 429.9 $ 3.85 $ 3.75, 
Gold certificates#: 1. arece noes 457.5 617.6 904.9 | 1,067.9 8.00 9.32 
Standard silver dollars........ 10.8 14.3 55.2 54.8 -49 48 
Silvermeertificatess Be.aceene aoe 33.8 53.2 389.2 vii r 3.44 3.40 
Treasury notes of 1890........ O fok: nike 1.4 -O1 -O1 
Subsidiary, Silver acess sis core 10.4 10.0 259.7 269. i 2.29 2.35 
United States notes........... 36.5 36.4 | - 305.8 306.6 2.70 2.68 
Federal Reserve notes......... 474.5 296.7 | 1,784.0 ye ce 4 15.77 14.90 
Federal Reserve bank notes. 0.3 0.1 8.7 -08 .05 
National bank notes........ ; 23.0 31:2 734.6 667.7 6.49 5.83 
Totals BaMacvestems aceon $1,319.2 |$1,372.8 |$4,879.7 |$4,900.8 $43.12 omnS Es Minna? <Citoa WRIAE CH Urge Nee sap AE) 

P apétal Now “ic l9es.n wussy.l fe eae uate WY ul Ace legen te ak RO pa EVR og abome $1,305.0 $4,835.2 $43.27 

MO Z2 tateretteiae 1,219.0 4,570.8 41.44 

Oa uty, kite 1,391.0 4,610.9 42.44 

LO ZO N crerettuedetene 987.9 5,628.4 52.36 

increase in the silver dollars is a] average annual increase since 1922. 


result of the Pittman Act of 1918 
which reduced many of the existing 
silver dollars to bullion for export 
to India and provided for the coinage 
of an equivalent amount after the 
war. The silver certificates increased 
$20.2 millions, but $19.4 millions of 
these went to the reserves of the fed- 
eral reserve banks and somewhat less 
than one million into circulation. 
Subsidiary Silver—The subsidiary 
silver in circulation increased $9.7 
millions, an amount equal to the 


The volume of small coins in circula- 
tion varies with fluctuations in busi- 
ness activity, and it has now recoy- 
ered the size it had in the prosperous 
years 1919-1920. The figures are as 


follows: 
ICAU Sige OO oe $261.6 millions 
WO Zi erahateeroiarrctie 259.2 
DODD me trerpaho et) peehe 239.8 es 
PO Z Sale siateecdioe tants 254.8 se 
tee BR oben Corer 259.7 oN 
LO Bio sewed sVal esc ehere alone 269.4 *s 


Federal Reserve Notes.—One of the 
most unexpected changes is the de- 
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cline in the volume of federal reserve 
notes, the total stock falling $254.9 
millions, of which drop $77.4 mil- 
lions were in circulation and $177.8 
millions with the federal reserve 
banks and reserve agents. The year 
1925 has been a prosperous year, and 
the federal reserve notes are sup- 
posed to be an elastic item in our cur- 
rency, expanding in good times and 
contracting in poor. The explanation 
of the contrary behavior in 1925 is 
that member banks have had surplus 
funds and found little occasion to re- 
discount with the federal reserve 
banks and demand the issue of fed- 
eral reserve notes. Jt has been shown 
that some of those issued were simply 
in exchange for gold certificates. 

The process of redemption of the 
federal reserve bank notes has con- 
tinued, $2.5 millions being redeemed 
‘during the year, leaving only $6.6 
millions, of which $6.3 are still cir- 
culating. Lawful money has_ been 
deposited with the United States 
Treasurer for the retirement of all 
these notes outstanding. 

National Bank Notes.—The na- 
tional bank notes have declined $61.5 
millions, and the circulation $66.9 
millions. This item in our currency 
will merit special attencion because 
the process of retirement has begun 
again. The Federal Reserve Act pro- 
vided for their retirement, and the 
process of bond redemption, stopped 
in 1917, was resumed again in Febru- 
ary, 1925. The stoppage was occa- 
sioned by war finance, and the high 
price of the 2 per cent, bonds after 
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STANDARD 


1920 made it unprofitable for the fed- 
eral reserve banks to convert the 
bonds and to retire the national bank 
notes. The high price of the bonds 
was due to (a) the conversion of $56 
millions of the 2’s in 1916-1917, and 
the redemption in 1918 of $64 mil- 
lions of the 1908-1918 loan, decreas- 
ing the supply of bonds; (b) the in- 
crease in the number and capitaliza- 
tion of the national banks, creating 
a basis for more note issues; (c) 
the prevailingly low rates of interest, 
making note issues more profitable; 
and (d) the abundance of loan funds, 
inclining the banks to use their note 
issue privilege. The result was an 
increase of the national bank notes 
from $724 millions in January, 1921, 
to $778.0 millions in July, 1924. In 
February, 1925, the government began 
to redeem the $118.5 millions 4 per 
cent. loan of 1925, one of the types 
of bonds available as security for cir- 
culation, and in this manner forcing 
a reduction in the volume of bank 
notes. 

Total Currency.—The total stock 
of currency declined $406.7 millions, 
of which $317.9 millions consisted of 
the issues of the banks. The per 
capita circulation fell from $43.12 to 
$42.77. Inasmuch as this decline oc- 
curred during a period of prosperous 
business, it is clear that the larger’ 
business at higher prices must have 
been conducted either by a larger use 
of deposit currency or by a more 
rapid rate of turnover of money. 
(See articles on Banking, Prices, 
Business Conditions). 


STANDARD 


By Freprerick W. GEHLE 


VicE-PRESIDENT, MECHANICS AND MeraLs NATIONAL BANK 
pe a a ee es 


Significance-—Gold is the world’s 
recognized standard of value and me- 
dium of exchange; it has made its 
way without the designs of individ- 
uals because it has proved itself the 
one thing accepted in trade every- 
where at all times. It is because of 
this that the developments of 1925, 
in the fields of banking and com- 
merce, so often found their expression 
strictly in terms of gold. It is be- 


cause of this, furthermore, that the 
gold supply of the United States 
added so much to the economic domi- 
nance of the nation during the year. 

In Europe—What was of outstand- 
ing importance in the financial de- 
velopments of 1925 was the definite 
return of other nations, notably Ger- 
many and Great Britain, to the stand- 
ard of gold currency from which they 
had departed on the outbreak of the 
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war. 


_gold and adopt other standards. 


Effect of World War on Europe. 
—The world was torn loose viclently 
from its old moorings by the events 
which succeeded 1914; and no one up 
to 1925 could say positively just what 
nation 
would finally tie to when it came 
again to rest. Never in past history 
was there such a dislocation in bank- 
ing. reserves as during the period 
from which the world is now emerg- 


moorings each individual 


ing. Great quantities of gold were 
poured here during the war and 
afterward, by nations 


which found metal payments the 


quickest and most effective means of 


securing here the food and other 
things they urgently needed. A con- 
sequence of the war and its after- 
math was literally the draining of 
Europe of gold, so that the banking 
and currency affairs of the nations of 
that continent, with a few exceptions, 
were thrown into confusion. Another 
consequence was literally the flooding 
of the United States with metal, so 
that the nation was confronted with 
the serious problem of properly ad- 
justing its currency and banking af- 
fairs to the power represented by the 
gold additions. 

Effect in America——Wherever it is 
lodged, gold seeks employment, and 
the additions to the American sup- 
ply were a source of serious concern 
even before 1925. Under the Ameri- 
can banking system gold is a basis of 
credit that permits large gold expan- 
sions by the banks when the gold is 
properly held. It was therefore the 
danger of extreme loan increases in 
the United States, beyond the legiti- 
mate needs of domestic business, that 
was one of the chief concerns of bank- 
ers and economists during 1925. Hay- 
ing greatly broadened the basis of the 
country’s credit and cheapened money 
rates, it was feared that gold re- 
sources would result in extraordinary 
credit activities, leading to over-ex- 
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This meant much not only to 
the economic stabilization of Europe 
but to the United States, for time 
after time, since the close of the war, 
there were heard proposals that the 
nations which were forced by the war 
strain to depart from the accepted 
financial standards should demonetize 
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j 
tension, inflation, rapid price ay 
vances and ultimate business diffic 
ties. 

Fortunately, much of the country; 
gold is lodged with the Federal R 
serve Banks, and during the year, 4 
keep the banking supplies withi 
bounds, an organized and intellige 
plan was followed of getting gold ow 
of the banks and into general circula 
tion. In that way banking resery 
were prevented from increasing to 
rapidly and considerable control wa 
maintained over the direction o 
eredit. Contrary to many fears pre| 
viously ex~ressed, the credit struc 
ture was not menaced by the super 
abundance of gold within the country 

Gold Balances.—Nevertheless, it 
still remains that there is more o 
the metal here than we need, and no 
enough in other countries whose cur 
rency is, or should be, determined by 
the gold standard. Efforts have been 
made to bring about a proper adjust- 
ment, and some success has attended 
these efforts, for gold was shipped in 
1925 from New York to Europe. 
These exports assisted the restoration 
of both Germany and Great Britain 
to the gold currency standard. With- 
out them, and without the additional 
pledge of gold credits, the return of 
those nations to gold would have been 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
in the past year. 

Balance will be gradually restored 
in the international financial markets, 
and in time considerable gold should 
leave the United States. To be sure, 
the merchandise movements of 1925 
did not make it easy for other nations 
to command shipments of our gold, 
for our export trade ran a billion 
dollars ahead of our imports, plung- 
ing foreign people deeper than ever 
into our debt. But extensive credit 
operations will do what foreign trade 
balances in a given period are in- 
capable of doing, and for the Ameri- 
can welfare as well as that of other 
nations, continuing efforts will be 
made to strengthen the gold position 
of those people abroad whose solvency 
will be assured if they are given a 
proper gold reserve. A return to the 
gold standard on the part of the 
world’s great trading nations is a 
logical expectation; its consummation 
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will mean much to the rehabilitation 
of the world. 
The repeated insistence that last- 


. ing international prosperity cannot 


return until the exchanges are re- 
stored squarely upon a sound base is 


_ not merely an infatuation of gold, nor 
-is it an old-fashioned faith with a 


: 


worn out theory. It is a practical 


proposition, accepted wherever all its 
ramifications are understood. With 
two of the world’s leading commercial 
nations in 1925 proclaiming their re- 
turn to the gold standard, therefore, 
the metal is again, in its old sense, 
becoming the universal measure of 
value, medium of exchange and basis 
of credit. 


BANKING 


By W. E. Knox 
PRESIDENT, Bowery SAviINGS BANK, NEw YORK 


Total bank resources in the United 
States in 1925 amounted to $61,700,- 
000,000. The total capital and sur- 


plus was in excess of $7,000,000,000 


and total $52,000,- 
000,000. 

Changes.—A number of evolution- 
ary changes were apparent in banking 
developments during the year, an 
outstanding trend being continued 
modification of the sharp line of de- 
marcation between definite classes of 
banks. This came about through the 
spread in the establishment of de- 
partments in banks devoted to activi- 
ties formerly performed exclusively 
by other types of banks, such as sav- 
ings and trust departments. Among 
the national banks, which at one time 
were occupied exclusively with com- 
mercial banking business, this ten- 
dency was especially noted. The 
same general tendency was also to 
be noted among state commercial 
banks. ] 

In state banking laws there 
was a tendency toward greater uni- 
formity, bringing this class of banks 
toward more common banking prac- 
tice. 

American Bankers’ Association.— 
The dominant organization in Ameri- 
can banking, the American Bankers’ 
Association, in the fall of 1925 cele- 
brated the completion of fifty years 
of existence. This organization com- 
prises in its membership list 21,700 
of the 29,900 banks of the country. 
Thus from the point of view of mem- 
bers, 72 per cent. of the banks of the 
country belong to this organization, 
while in respect to banking capital, 
about 90 per cent. of the total is 


deposits over 


represented in the membership of the 
organization. 

In celebration of its fiftieth anni- 
versary the Association established a 
$500,000 educational fund to provide 
for scholarships in economics and 
economie research in colleges and uni- 
versities in every state in the Union. 
This is a new feature added to its 
educational activities. For many 
years it has conducted the American 
Institute of Banking for the purpose 
of training bank employees along sci- 
entific lines in the banking business 
and in 1925 over 30,000 students 
were enrolled in Institute courses. 

The Association acts as a national 
clearing house of information and 
technical method for all classes of 
banking. For administrative pur- 
poses it is organized into divisions, 
sections, commissions and committees 
for giving specific attention to mat- 
ters pertaining to each class of bank 
and to subjects of general interest to 
banking. The National Bank Divi- 
sion, the Savings Bank Division, the 
State Bank Division and the Trust 
Company Division devote their activ- 
ities to the special interests of the 
types of banks indicated. The Clear- 
ing House Section is engaged in pro- 
moting the extension of clearing 
house organizations throughout the 
country and in aiding in the technical 
development of this method of bank 
cooperation by” groups. The State 
Secretaries Section is engaged in pro- 
moting codperation among the vari- 
ous state bankers’ associations and 
the national body. The Protective 
Department of the Association, in 
conjunction with the State Secre- 
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taries Section, has been particularly; In addition to these various unt 
active in recent years in waging a| there are a number of commissio} 
campaign of prevention and protec-| and committees dealing in detail wi 
tion in respect to the rising wave of | numerous banking questions and x 
crime against banks. quirements. | 
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THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM 


By GurpDEN Epwarps 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Due mainly to consolidations and history of the country. Th 
conversions the number of National]! amounted to $24,381,281,000. Th 
banks in the United States lessened | last report, April 6, 1925, showed 
during the last year from 8115 to slight contraction of resources 
8016. The shrinkage in number,| though they then totalled $23,832 
however, did not affect adversely the| 463,000, an increase of $1,769,575,00) 
aggregate assets. On the contrary,| since March 31, 1924. The followin 
National bank resources were higher| statement of condition of the entir 
at the close of business December 31,| National Bank System shows som 
1924, than at any other time in the interesting comparisons: 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Mar. 31, 1924] Apr. 6, 1925 


; 
RESOURCES 8,115 banks | 8,016 banks Gain or Loss" 
Loans and discounts (ineluding rediscounts)..... $11,952,287 $12,468,836 | +$ 515,549 
Overdratts Ba ane avmsbr be tiaiiceicaaek eee 10,815 11,410 + 595 
Customers’ liability account of acceptances...... 202,572 240,962 |} + 38,390 
United States Government securities owned 5... 2,494,313 2,614,185 + 120,502 
Other bonds, stocks, Securities, etcs aun + meee dee 2,511,637 3,139,255 | + 627,618 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtures... .. = 525,335 564,103 + 38,768 
Othergrealvestate owned yan. ie eee ee 100,098 112,481 } + 12,383 
Lawful reserve with Federal Reserve banks...... 1,160,766 1,273,274 | + 112,508 
Items with Federal Reserve banks in process of 
COMECTIOR MIRE tasters chy sore aa rete 379,307 411,539 | + 32,232 
Cashiinu vaults cccse ela etek Styne ene ee 342,969 361,671 | + 19,702 
AMOUNTS due! from) sbankSensiseeee pheno eee 1,222,190 1,587,704 | + 365,514 
Exchanges for clearing house.................. 842,719 665,288 | — 177,431 
Checks and other cash items................... 123,503 122,249 | — 1,254 
Redemption fund and due from U. 8, Treasurer. A 37,167 33,120 | — 4,047 
Others asscts Ficgren cel Lees ree ene ee 157,210 226,386 |} + 69,176 


$22,062,888 | $23,832,463 | +$1,769,575 
LIABILITIES = 
Capital stock paid in.......... OPP SKTOTIO Gam me Sod $ 1,335,572 $ 1,361,444 | +$ 25,872 
Surplush Tundypecsee cece ere aah. ee 1,073,363 1,106,544 |} + 33,181 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid... 507,905 490,457 | — 17,448 
Reserved for taxes, interest, ete:, accrued. ., dsesccl «sock 60,224 + 60,224 
National bank notes outstandingy 7 \ciiernccee ne. 726,483 649,447 + 77,036 
Potal deposits... scien dem cna ee ee ee 17,598,696 19,382,947 | + 1,784,251 
United States government securities borrowed... 35,684 21,747 | — 13,937 
Bonds and securities (other than United States) 
borrowed! a. ahate Cewsis Soeeier eeeRe ee eee a 2,532 3,821 | + 1,289 
Bills payable (including all obligations represent- 
ing borrowed money other than rediscounts)... 238,888 219,198 | — 19,690 
Notes and bills rediscounted (including accept- 
ances of other banks and foreign bills of ex- 
change or drafts sold with indorsement)...... 271,645 226,597 | — 45,048 
Letters of eredit and travelers’ checks outstanding 6,225 6,537 + 312 
Acceptances executed for customers and to furnish 
dollar exchange less those purchased or dis- 
LOTUS, Ss SCO HIG Bean as do daaan on. 193,240 232,761 | + 39,521 
Acceptances executed by other banks............ 25,455 29,502 | + 4,047 
Liabilities other than those stated above..... 47,200 41,237 | — 5,963 


$22,062,888 | $23,832,463 + $1,769,575 
6) 


NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM 


The gain of nearly two billion dol- 
lars in deposits, as shown in the 
statement above, was accompanied by 
an increase of only half a billion dol- 
lars in loans and discounts. The per- 
centage of loans and discounts to 
total deposits on April 6, 1925, was 
64.33 compared with 67.92 a year 
earlier. These figures show unmis- 
takably a wider practice of the habits 
of thrift and saving and that bor- 
rowing for the conduct of business 


enterprises has not expanded in 
the same ratio as resources have in- 
creased. 


- Of the total liabilities for money 
borrowed amounting to $445,795,000, 
April 6, 1925, $160,143,000 repre- 
sented bills payable with Federal Re- 
serve banks and $110,334,000, notes 
and ‘bills rediscounted with these 
banks. The reduction in these com- 
bined liabilities in the year was $64,- 
738,000. 

Notwithstanding the smaller num- 
ber of National banks their capital 
was increased during the year from 


$1,335,572,000 to $1,361,444,000, while 
surplus funds and undivided profits 
advanced from $1,581,268,000 to $1,- 


597,001,000. 
United States Government securi- 
ties amounting to $2,614,185,000 


show an increase in the year of $119,- 
872,000 and other bonds and _ securi- 
ties amounting to $3,139,255,000, an 
increase of $627,618,000. 

The volume of National bank cur- 
rency was reduced to $649,447,000 by 
reason of the retirement of $77,036,- 
000 of United States Government 
bonds which theretofore were held as 
security for that amount of such 
notes. No other bonds were made 
available as a pledge for National 
bank notes and, therefore, the volume 
must remain permanently reduced 
unless Congress invests some addi- 
tional bonds with the circulation 
privilege. 

National Bank Deposits.—An item- 
ization showing the sources from 
which deposits liabilities accrue is 
found in the following table: 


TABLE OF DEPOSITS 
(In thousands of dollars) 


__. 
Due to Federal Reserve banks........-++++- 
Amount due to National banks........-++-+-+- 
‘Amount due to other banks, bankers, and trust companies 
Certified checks outstanding. .......---++++++ 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........+++++++ 


Demand deposits 


Time deposits (including postal savings).... 
United States deposits... ...-.ceeeeeeeceece 


Total deposits 


Reserves.—National banks furnish 
$0 per cent. of the number of bank 


Mar. 31,1924 Apr. 6, 1925 

ree ace 25,328 $ 29,328 
Broneipciteqeterets 886,435 1,147,628 
1,653,347 1,839,935 

sete (aiataalet site 187,704 197,508 
areas sie arepete 261,785 204,447 
SOR a rose 9,292,127 9,923,243 
BS eieinle Bras 5,108,970 5,875,211 
183,000 255,652 


$17,598,696 $19,382,947 


members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and their resources are 65 per 


TABLE OF RESERVES 


(In thousands of dollars. 


New England States.......-.sseeeeeeeeeeees 


Eastern States 
Southern States 


Middle Western StateS.......-.ssseeeecees 


Western States 
Pacific States 
Alaska 


The Territory of Hawaii.......--++e+eeeeeee 


April 6, 1925) 


Reserves Re- | Reserves Car- 


ml bie letsce) "ene ls) ereier.4 ele) 0) wv) eielie) yee rep -< 


. F : . Excess 

uired with ried with 
Roser Banks|Reserve Banks Reserves 
....] $ 89,084 90,263 $ 1,179 
metege 568,512 553,634 — 14,878 
ONE 146,366 153,914 7,548 
Orca 298,065 312,478 14,413 
Rasitete 75,709 79,169 3,460 
Liste 82,037 83,816 1,779 
ieiaue 393 696 303 
Petes 581 1,526 945 
$1,260,747 $1,275,496 $14,749 
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XVI. BANKING 
cent. of the total resources of all 
members of the Reserve System. The 
reserves required and the reserves 
carried with the Federal Reserve 
Banks aggregate a tremendous sum 
and they are shown geographically in 
the table on page 443, 


" STATE 


By GuRDEN EDWARDS 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


AND CURRENCY 


The entire growth of the Natio? 
Banking System has been steady ai 
sound, and the progress which }| 
been made during the last year in 
cates that expansion has not ‘be 
effected at the cost of either con 


dence or stability. 


BANKS 


Origin—In American Banking, 
state banks have always loomed 
large. They were the pioneers in 


breaking ground in the development 
of American banking experience—an 
experience varied and somewhat 
checkered, but invaluable in serving 
as chart and compass in the develop- 
ment of banking principles and 
methods. 

The birth of state banks was coin- 
cident with that of the Nation. It 
was a state bank, the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania, chartered during the Revo- 
lution, that financed the infant gov- 
ernment and initiated the American 
system of banking. 

Parallel Systems.—After the ex- 
piration of the United States Bank in 
1836, state banks constituted the only 
recognized banking system for over a 
quarter of a century or until the 
enactment of the National Bank Act 
of 1863. Since’ then there have 
evolved two great banking systems, 
ranking among the greatest in the 
world, the State system with 21,350 
banking institutions and $34,548,- 
771,000 resources; and the National 
system with 8043 banks and $24,- 
368,991,000 resources, both rendering 
indispensable service in their respec- 
tive fields and providing a system bal- 


anced between state and National e 
trol that operates in the public i 
terest; moreover, the Federal Reser 
System has served to bring about 
excellent codrdination of the faciliti 
of the two systems—affording us t 
most sound and scientific banki 
facilities ever devised. 

State banks, as their name impli 
are under the jurisdiction of the se 
eral states—each state elem | 
its own banking act under whic 
banks are chartered and_ supervise 
by a department of banking under tI 
direction of an officer usually desis 
nated as “bank commissioner” ¢ 
“superintendent of banks.” 

Unifying Influences—Among th 
forces which help unify banking are 
the American Bankers’ Association 
the State Bank Division of th 
A. B. A., which is the national assc 
ciation of state banks; and stat 
bankers’ associations in each of th 
several states. Moreover, the Federa 
Reserve System as a bank of bank 
serves to federate all banks and trus 
companies into a harmonious system 
The 1544 state banks which are mem 
bers of the Federal Reserve Systen 
have total resources of $14,617,876, 
000. In other words, while stat 
banks constitute less than one-fiftl 


TABLE OF STATE CHARTERED BANKS 


(Years 1919-1924) 
eee Ee a ee 


No. of 
Insti- 


Surplus 
tutions 


Capital 


1919] 21,028]$1,307,000,000 $1,332,000,000 
1920] 21,923] 1,595,243,703 1,450,494,206 
1921] 22,705] 1,734,909,385 1,533,327,012 
1922) 22,302) 1,794,110,615 | 1,587,458.465 
1923} 22,084] 1,855,237,769 | 1,450,746,035 
1924) 21,350) 1,915,334,597 | 1,547,908,798 


Loans and 


Deposits Discounts 


Resources 


$21,632,000,000]$12,257,000,000]$25,966,000,00 
23,950,838,611 
23,780,750,818| 15,449.134.595 
23,510,877,185| 14,108,585,847 
27,013,525,116| 15,547,076,777 
28,402,756,641 


15,334,616,394]) 29,191,455,64! 
29,412,657,02! 
28,808,553,35' 
32,081,329,23: 
16,264,679,542| 34,548,771,00( 
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TRUST COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


the membership of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the state bank member 
resources are over one-third of the 
total member-bank resources in the 
system. 
Since the 
American Year 


issuance of the 1919 
Book, state banks 


TRUST COMPANIES OF 


have increased in number from 21,02& 
to 21,350, and in resources from 
$25,966,000,000 to $34,548,771,000, or 
an increase in resources of 33 per 
cent. in five years, as indicated in the 
tabulated report of state chartered 
banks, herewith given. 


THE UNITED STATES 


\ By GuRDEN EDWARDS 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The phenomenal growth of trust 
companies of the United States is 
sufficient proof that they are serv- 
ing the public in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Ten years ago the banking re- 
sources of 1,777 trust companies was 
reported as being $6,300,000,000, 
while today, 2,600 companies have 
total resources of $16,000,000,000. 

The field covered by the trust com- 
pany touches almost every phase of 
human activity. In addition to their 
banking resources, these institutions 
hold for safekeeping or administra- 
tion, as executor, trustee, adminis- 
trator, guardian, or in other capaci- 
ties, property variously estimated as 
being between thirty and sixty bil- 
lions of dollars. This does not in- 
clude their many billions of dollars 
of corporate trusts. 

Unifying Methods——To aid in the 
conduct and development of this vast 
business, the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association 
is constantly employed. 

In conjunction with the Legal 
Counsel of the Association, bills in- 
troduced in Congress or the several 
State Legislatures, of interest to 
trust companies, are carefully studied 
vith a view to assisting in their ulti- 
nate passage or defeat. 

A special committee on that form 
f taxation which makes a _ levy 
wainst the transmission of an estate 
yr the right to receive an inheritance 
s actively employed in solving this 
problem now troubling a large por- 
ion of our citizens. 

For the past five years, special 
vork has been done in connection 
vith urging men and women every- 


where to put their houses in order 
through the preparation of properly 
drawn wills, so that their estates will 
be conserved and protected rather 
than dissipated and destroyed. 

A close affiliation has been formed 
with the members of the legal profes- 
sion, and the trust companies of the 
country have been urged carefully to 
avoid the practice of law in the ad- 
ministration of estates and trusts. 

Unification or standardization of 
fees for trust company service has 
been brought about in many of the 
states and is under way in others, 
with a view to giving the public the 
highest form of service at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with safety 
and responsibility of management. 

Insurance Trusts——A great stimu- 
lus has been given by this method 
during the past few years to the for- 
mation of a form of trust whereby 
life insurance policies may be trusteed 
for the benefit of one’s family or 
other dependents. The segregation of 
these funds, apart from the estate, is 
giving a feeling of security and satis- 
faction to the creator of the trust, as 
insurance policies are usually paid 
promptly and in full and are con- 
sidered one of the highest forms of 
liquid assets found in the inventories 
of decedent’s estates. In the develop- 
ment of this work, a close affiliation 
is being made with all insurance com- 
panies and underwriters. throughout 
the United States. 

The maintenance of the Federal Re- 
serve System in its fullest vigor is 
being actively promoted through the 
securing of new members for the Sys- 
tem. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


By RanpoLteH W. BurGcESS 
ASSISTANT FEDERAL AGENT, FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, NEw YORK 


Gold to Bank of England.—Per- 
haps the most interesting incident in 
the operations of the Federal Reserve 
Banks during 1925 was the comple- 
tion of an arrangement by which the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
with the participation of the other 
Reserve Banks would place at the dis- 
posal of the Bank of England for a 
period of two years $200,000,000 of 
gold if desired, as an aid to the re- 
establishment of a free gold market 
in London. The exact nature of the 
transaction was described in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin for June, 1925, 
in the following language: 


Under its arrangement with the Bank of 
England the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York undertakes to sell gold on credit to the 
Bank of England from time to time during 
the next two years, but not to exceed $200,- 
000,000 outstanding at any one time. The 
credit is to bear interest to the extent that 
it is actually used at a rate of 1 per cent. 
above the New York reserve bank’s discount 
rate, with a minimum of 4 per cent. and a 
maximum of 6 per cent., or, if the Federal 
reserve discount rate exceeds 6 per cent., 
then at the discount rate of the bank. . . . 
Upon the purchase of gold the Bank of Eng- 
land will place on its books to the credit of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York an 
equivalent deposit in pounds sterling. This 
deposit may be used from time to time by 
arrangement with the Bank of England in 
the purchase of eligible sterling commercial 
bills which shall be guaranteed by the Bank 
of England, and in that case discount earned 
on the bills will be applied to the payment 
of interest. 

If occasion arises for the use of this credit, 
support can be given to sterling exchange 
either through the purchase of sterling bills 
in New York or abroad, or gold can be 
shipped to other countries on British account. 
Thus the Bank of England could meet a 
foreign demand for gold without reducing its 
own reserves, or it could replenish its re- 
serves by withdrawing gold from this country 
or by earmarking it in New York. The form 
in which the credit would be used would 
depend upon the circumstances at the time. 


Up to the present time the Bank of 
England has made no use of this 
credit but its availability in addition 
to the credits established by the Brit- 
ish Government for the purpose has 
been a substantial factor in the main- 
tenance of gold payments. 

Other Gold Loans.—Im addition to 
this aid extended to the Bank of 
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| 
England the Federal Reserve Bank | 
New York, with the participation | 
other Federal Reserve Banks, has du 
ing the year made small loans to 
Bank Polski secured by gold and h 
also offered to buy prime endor 
commercial bills from the Natio 
Bank of Belgium, if desired. 

The domestic operations of t 
Federal Reserve Banks reflected d 
ing the year the high rate of bu 
ness and financial activity whi 
characterized the year, together wi 
net gold exports of about $125,00 
000. Total extensions of credit 
the Reserve Banks, represented 
their total holdings of bills and 
curities, increased during the year 
about 200 million dollars, and in t 
latter part of the year totaled abou 
$1,300,000,000. An interesting chang 
in the composition of these bills an 
securities consisted of a reduction « 
about 200 million in government s: 
curities held by the Reserve Bank 
(which represent their voluntary pw 
chases in the open market) and a 
increase of about 400 million dollai 
in direct loans to member banks (i 
which member banks take the initi: 
tive). These sales of government s 
curities by the Reserve Banks ager 
gating about 200 million dollars wer 
made during the first three months 
the year, and as usual resulted i 
corresponding additional borrowing 
by member banks from the Reserv 
Banks. 

Discount Rates—In keeping wit 
gradually rising open market mone 
rates during the year the followin 
increases were made in the discour 
rates of the Reserve Banks: 


Date Change 
New York .| February 27|/From 3 to 31 
IBOStOMM Ses oe November 16] ‘“ 3% to4 
Cleveland .... s§ 17) SS .8t6 tod 
Philadelphia .. es 20] “2° 386 Saw 
San Francisco. “ 23) °“ 336 tod 


Volume of Operations. — Thes 
changes resulted in a uniform level ¢ 
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FARM LOAN BANKS 


4 per cent. for the discount rates of 
all the Reserve Banks, except tho 


New York Bank which remained 
at 314. 
The operations of the Reserve 


‘Banks continued to increase in vol- 
ume during the year. There was a 
steady growth in the volume of checks 
collected for member banks and at 
the end of the year these were run- 
ning in the neighborhood of 2,600,- 
000 checks a day, with a total value 
of over $900,000,000. There were 
‘similar increases in the amounts of 
mon-cash items collected, securities 
held in safekeeping for member banks, 
the amount of funds transferred by 
wire to and from all parts of the 
country, coupons collected, ete. The 
banks continued to receive each day 
about 30 million dollars of currency 
and to pay out a like amount of 
sorted and new currency. At the 
close of the year the 12 Federal Re- 
serve Banks were all occupying build- 


ings of their own and adapted to their 
type of operations. They were operat- 
ing 23 branches as well, and their 
employees numbered about 10,000. 
There were 9,500 member banks hold- 
ing about two-thirds of the banking 
resources of the country. 
Personnel.—There was no change 
during the year in the personnel of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. D.R. 
Crissinger was redesignated by the 
president to be governor of the Board 
for the year ending May 1, 1926. In 
the individual Reserve Banks the 
principal changes were: D. C. Wills, 
chairman of the Cleveland bank who 
had served since the inauguration of 
the system in 1914, died on October 
22. No successor has yet been ap- 
pointed. B. A. McKinney resigned as 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas and was succeeded by Lynn 
P. Talley, previously chairman of the 
Board. Mr. Talley was succeeded as 
chairman by Col. C. C. Walsh. 


FARM LOAN BANKS 


By Ropert A. COOPER 


Farm LoAN COMMISSIONER, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Lo SE eS oe sd ee 


Organization. — Under the Farm 
Loan Act, approved July 17,1916, 
Congress provided for twelve Federal 
Land Banks, and for other institu- 
tions not limited in number called 
Joint Stock Land Banks. Supervision 
was vested in a Farm Loan Board 
of six members, plus the Secretary of 
the Treasury. By an amendment of 
March 4, 1923, twelve Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks were created. 

The capital account of the system 
stood, October 31, 1925, at $53,090,- 
485, of which only $1,331,930 was 
owned by the United States, while 
borrowing farmers furnished $51,758,- 
555. In addition, there were reserves 
and surplus equalling $13,241,155.99. 
The total assets were $1,067,705,- 
789.23. Net earnings from the begin- 
ning of business to the end of October 
were $33,829,161.82, out of which the 
Banks paid dividends amounting to 
$13,208,999.90. It is the established 
policy of the System to charge off 
real estate acquired by foreclosure, 
therefore $6,066,585.13 was used for 


this purpose, and $1,318,524.79 was 
set aside as a reserve for delinquent 
installments. There remain undis- 
tributed surplus and profit accounts 
of $13,235,052. 

Farm Loan Associations.—Since 
organization 373,719 farmers have 
been served through 4,656 National 
Farm Loan Associations, which are 
the subsidiary organizations through 
which the Federal Land Banks con- 
duct their business in the various 
counties of their respective districts, 
in a total amount of $1,148,738,648. 

Joint Stock Land Banks.—Ten or 
more persons may organize a Joint 
Stock Land Bank by subscribing 
and paying in a capital stock of not 
less than $250,000. At this time 
fifty-six banks of this type are operat- 
ing in practically every State in the 
Union. It will be noted that while 
these corporations are privately 
owned, they otherwise come under 
Government supervision. Their paid- 
in capital, October 31, 1925, was $41,- 
044,918.41. Surplus, reserve and other 
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net worth accounts amounted to $9,- 
819,067.05 more. The total assets of 
these banks were $587,802,826.78. 
From organization to date they lent 
$602,885,963 to 79,923 borrowers. 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, 
—All of the capital stock of this 
group is to be subscribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on behalf of 
the United States, and is to be paid 
for and held by the Government. 
Each of the twelve banks, whose domi- 
cile and officers are the same as those 
of the Federal Land Banks, is capi- 
talized at $5,000,000, of which $2,000,- 
000, or $24,000,000 altogether, have 
been paid in. These banks were de- 
vised to provide a credit to farmers 
of from six months to three years, 
intermediate between the short term 
credit of commercial banks and the 
long term farm mortgage. Direct 
loans are authorized to codperative 
marketing associations, secured by 
warehouse receipts on staple agricul- 
tural products, and rediscounts, rep- 
resenting agricultural transactions, 
purchased from banks or qualified 
and capitalized agricultural credit 
corporations. In the period these 
Banks have functioned, they made 
direct loans in the sum of $191,692,- 
574.84, and carried rediscounts in the 
aggregate amount of $83,719,281.88. 
As required in the Act, 50 per cent. 
of the net earnings of the Interme- 
diate Credit Banks, at the end of each 
calendar year, must be paid into the 
Treasury as a franchise tax. On De- 
cember 31, 1924, the tax so paid was 
$528,313.30. It is estimated that 54,- 
029 farmers have been directly served 
through the rediscount of their in- 
dividual notes, and 757,889 indirectly 
served as members of codperative 
marketing associations. 

Interest—No loan on a farm mort- 
gage shall be made under this Act at 
a rate exceeding 6 per cent., although, 
as a matter of fact, it has ranged 
lower, and at present, in some dis- 
tricts, is 5 per cent. In the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, the interest 
charge is fixed by the Farm Loan 
Board, based upon the cost of deben- 
tures sold, and at this date it is 5 
per cent., both on rediscounts and di- 
rect loans. 
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Funds.—In all three types of bank 
funds for loaning are procured fro 
the sale of bonds, the security fc 
which is the mortgages taken by th 
Banks on land, and the paper repré 
senting advances on staple agric 
tural products. There has been 
difficulty in finding a ready sale f 
these debentures. 

Purpose—The Land Banks cam 
into existence in answer to a deman| 
that farmers, through a recogniz 
and standard form of security, shoul| 
have access to the money markets 
the country on an equality with ir 
dustry, to enable them to procu 
funds at a reasonable cost. In add 
tion to gaining lower rates of interes 
three other outstanding features 
this System may be emphasize 
namely, abolition of commissio 
charges, long term contracts, thirty 
four and one-half years being the rul 
and amortization of the debt, in co 
sequence of which renewals are u 
necessary and ultimate repayment i: 
achieved according to a_ scientific 
plan. The Intermediate Credit Banks 
are not competitors of commercia 
banks, but codperators with them ir 
the service they. render, providing 
reservoirs of credit which may bk 
drawn upon in times of stringency 
and stress. 

Causes of Success.—The Federa' 
Farm Loan System has been success 
ful during the years it has operated 
because, in the first place, it was 
soundly set up, and, in the seconc¢ 
place, it has always followed a con 
servative policy. Insistence has beer 
laid on the fact that every loan must 
be adequately secured. There must 
never be any question of the ability 
of any bank promptly to meet its 
obligations. At all times each bank 
must have 100 per cent. of good mort 
gages, plus the capital and legal re 
serve required by the Act, unim 
paired, to support all of its outstand 
ing bonds. Moreover, each Federa’ 
Land Bank is responsible for repay: 
ment of outstanding obligations, anc 
interest thereon, of every other Fed 
eral Land Bank, and the same prin 
ciple holds as to the Intermediaté 
Credit Banks. 

The purpose of the Farm Loan Act 
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SAVINGS BANKS 


‘primarily is to promote a more pros- 
‘perous agriculture, and while this 
demands an adequate supply of credit, 
it implies also the development of a 
diversified, well-balanced production, 
with a suitable scheme of orderly 
marketing. 

Thus the chief thought and purpose 


of the Farm Loan System is to use 
such care and discretion in granting 
loans as will insure the continuance 
of loans at a low rate of interest, and 
at the same time exert an instructive 
influence for the wide spread of safe 
and successful farming throughout 
the country. 


SAVINGS BANKS 


By GuRDEN EDWARDS 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


- The Savings bank business in the 
‘United States is conducted by mu- 
tual savings banks, stock savings 
‘banks and the savings departments 
of state banks, national banks and 
trust companies. By reason of the 
fact that Mutual Savings banks have 
no capital stock, that the National 


banks in no case segregate capital 
and surplus for departmental bank- 
ing, and that the State banks and 
Trust Companies are required in but 
a few states to segregate capital and 
surplus for departmental banking, it is 
impossible to list the capital and sur- 
plus allotted to the savings business. 


| SUMMARY OF SAVINGS—DEPOSITS AND DEPOSITORS 
1912-1924 
(Including time certificates and postal savings) 


) (In thousands of dollars) 
ee SS 


| 7 Mutual State 
YEAR Savings Banks 
EL 5.0, 3. a\ 06.00! $3,595,026 $1,913,962 
TT aioe ofe'e «oa! 3,811,713 2,066,789 
SOME 5 2 csicyo: ve 3,910,499 1,976,398 
SNOIEEY als) +0 00's 3,915,017 2,096,590 
BOILGE. ss «5-010 4,033,617 2,388,160 
SE ae ee 4,249,100 3,281,542 
OMS) Son oe oles 4,370,361 3,607,084 
LUD) Seeneisecras 4,651,400 3,883,002 
BEOZO ce oven a0 | 4,966,049 4,969,528 
MOA Felco 5,582,812 5,636,685 
OZ ciate stereo 5,688,644 6,096,320 
BAS: ore. 0 Colerete «| 6,273,151 6,503,455 
SOE) oss che sie 6,693,247 6,786,712 


Trust Private National 
Companies Banks Banks 
$1,306,780 $73,521 $1,535,986 

1,269,459 67,307 1,368,803 
1,336,535 51,266 1,453,838 
1,410,107 48,323 1,321,486 
1,296,537 43,962 1,715,792 
1,192,619 47,817 2,172,666 
1,223,702 52,155 2,336,071 
1,100,219 45,532 2,776,307 
1,218,804 54,997 3,462,800 
1,683,954 85,653 3,629,491 
1,400,239 71,995 4,074,281 
2,033,311 71,699 4,686,337 
2,169,178 37,365 5,158,006 


ns 
CLASSIFICATION OF DeposiTs—ALL Banks 
(In thousands of dollars) 


——————— 


Total Total Rel. Sav. Per Per Capita Total 

YEAR Savings Individual to Total Capita Total Number 

Deposits Deposits Ind. Dep. | Sav. Dep. | Ind. Dep. Sav. Dep. 
: OURS eae coerce $ 8,425,275 |$16,727,733 -50 $89 $175 12,584,316 
PROMS /e ciel 2 x10) 5's 8,584,071 18,597,187 46 89 192 14,295,931 
OWA Corer: oie 0 cles 8,728,536 18,914,339 46 89 193 11,385,734 
* CONSE 3 Caearecucnnss 8,791,523 18,644,900 AT 88 187 16,084,587 
HOM Of eee: a, sireveinve 9,478,068 21,990,868 43 94 218 10,374,770 
BED EIN, siyels earn ais 11,115,790 | 22,774,085 49 107 222 10,631,586 
OMS) oars 006107 11,589,373 | 24,450,273 AT 111 236 10,637,750 
| OG eeaecgio’ 12,456,460 28,468,144 44 118 271 18,176,251 
BOO Ns c%e chats a « 14,672,178 32,647,256 45 137 306 20,915,612 
i GAIU Adioanonod 16,618,595 | 35,299,933 47 157 327 26,573,870 
: ORE ecco 17,331,479 | 36,964,032 47 158 338 30,250,520 
LOABD wo Bo Dem 19,567,953 40,930,156 48 176 369 35,425,317 
MDE soe os sei oie 20,844,508 | 41,101,814 51 186 367 38,867,994 


ea EE eee ee 
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The advent of savings departments 
in State banks, National banks and 
Trust Companies during a ten-year 


Number of rea . 
L YEAR OF ‘ _ Enrolled | Participat- Collections as of 

pais Schools Pupils ing June 30, 192} 
TOZBSLOBQAY ciessyeieieclsrete eves 9,080 3,095,012 | 2,236,326 |$14,991,535.40 | $20,435,144.4 
O22 LOBE cielersrenevaseys aris 6,868 3,061,053 | 1,907,851 | 10,631,838.69 11,807,085. 4) 
1921-1922 .. 4,785 2,241,706 | 1,295,607 5,7 15,122.02 6,479,286. 
1920-1921 .. 3,316 1,829,475 802,906 4,158,050.15 5,185,280. 
MOWO— 110 2 OM otetstctes 6 <s/eyers 2,736 1,015,653 462,651 2,800,301.18 4,200,872. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL SAVINGS 


Number 


period has caused a decrease in ti] 
number of banks doing strictly s 
ings business. 


Number Bank Balan 


POSTAL SAVINGS 


By WiLiiAmM E. BuFFINGTON 
Director, PostaL SAvines Division, U. S. Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Postal Deposits.—The total of the 
outstanding certificates issued against 
sums on deposit with the Postal Sav- 
ings System decreased slightly during 
the fiscal year. It stood at $132,173,- 
211 on June 30, 1925, as against 
$132,814,135 on June 30, 1924, hav- 
ing declined $640,924. The number 
of depositors diminished somewhat 
more sharply, to 402,325, showing a 
loss of 10,259, or about 214 per cent., 
while the average amount to the 
credit of each depositor rose $6.61, 
to $328.52. Extensive transfer of ac- 
counts from one post office to another 
took place; 4,102 accounts thus trans- 
ferred aggregated $2,292,103, or $236,- 
879 more than in the year preceding. 
The accrued interest on certificates in 
the hands of depositors increased 
slightly to $3,696,455.68. 

Proposed Expansion.—Under the 
act of 1910 creating the Postal Sav- 
ings System, the total amount that 
an individual may have on deposit is 
limited to $2,500, and the rate of 
interest is set at 2 per cent. Reports 
from postmasters indicated that many 
depositors had reached the limit and 
were prevented by it from making 
greater use of the system. The Re- 
port of the Postmaster General advo- 
cated the removal of the existing de- 
posit limit and a slight increase in 
the rate of interest paid, as means 
te extend the utilization of the Postal 


Savings Service. He also propose 
as a measure likely to aid towar 
this end, that authority be conferre 
to receive deposits from officials 
fraternal and like organizations. 

Postal Savings Bonds—The la 
provides that a depositor may e 
change certificates of deposit on th 
first of January or July of any yea 
for postal savings bonds bearing in 
terest at the higher rate of 214 pe 
cent.; but comparatively few deposi 
tors applied in 1925 to convert thei 
deposits into bonds. During the fisca 
year $331,140 in such bonds wa 
sought by 331 depositors. There wer 
outstanding on June 30, $12,234,221 
of postal savings bonds, but of thi 
total $9,752,940 had been repurchase 
from holders by the Government, an 
were carried as investments amon; 
the resources of the Postal Saving 
System. Bonds in the hands of th 
public totaled $2,481,280. 

Totals—The resources of the Sys 
tem were mainly in the form of de 
posits bearing interest at 2144 pe 
cent., made by postmasters wit! 
qualified local banks, and represent 
ing money received from depositors it 
return for postal saving certificates 
These bank deposits totaled $97,759, 
025.37. The System held in additio: 
to the repurchased postal saving 
bonds, $26,676,750 par value of Lik 
erty bonds. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF BANKS 


By GURDEN EDWARDS 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


An outstanding development in 
‘American banking in recent years has 
been that of consolidation. Statis- 
tics published in 1925 in regard to 
this movement in New York City 
alone showed that since the World 
War period down through 1924, forty- 
two important bank mergers were 
consummated there involving seventy- 
six individual institutions with over 
$645,000,000 in aggregate capital 
funds and $4,295,000,000 in deposits. 
In Chicago and other large financial 
centers in the country mergers, con- 
solidations and absorptions involving 
large interests have also taken place 
during the period since the war. Dur- 
ing 1925 this movement towards con- 
solidation and absorption continued 
at a high rate. 

In addition to the general factors 
of business expansion bringing about 
bank consolidations two other chief 
specific motives for such operations 
may be mentioned. One is the au- 


thorization granted national banks 
to conduct a trust business and in 
order to take advantage of this privi- 
lege many banks of this class that 
had previously conducted only 
straight commercial bank operations 
purchased established trust companies 
with their trained expert personnel 
and accumulated business and experi- 
ence, enabling them to develop rap- 
idly their own operations in this 
highly specialized field of banking. 
The second major cause, overshadow- 
ing other factors particularly in New 
York, was the growth of the branch 
banking movement in that city. In 
many cases large -banks absorbed 
other banks established in various 
neighborhood banking work in order 
to gain footholds in different parts 
of the city for themselves. This was 
a motive leading to consolidations in 
other places enabling established 
banks to acquire other established 
banks as branches. 


BRANCH BANKING 


By Tuomas B. PATON 
GENERAL COUNSEL, AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


oe 


A summary of state banking stat- 
utes covering branch banking within 
the states, with supplementary in- 
formation in the absence of statutory 
provisions, compiled in the office of 
the General Counsel of the American 
Bankers Association in April, 1924, 
shows the following: 

Authorizations.—Statewide branch 
banking is expressly permitted by 


statute in eight states: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Rhode 


Island and Virginia. 

Branch banking is permitted as to 
locality in five states: Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York and 
Ohio. 

Branches are permitted without 
express statutory authority in the 
states of Maryland and Tennessee. 

The right to operate branches is 


implied, but no branches exist in 
Wyoming. 

Branch offices or agencies are per- 
mitted, but not “branch banks” in 
four states: Kentucky, Michigan, 
Mississippi (powers not expressly 
limited), and Pennsylvania. 

Prohibitions—In the following six- 
teen states the statutes expressly 
prohibit branch banking: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
Wisconsin. 

Without express statutory prohibi- 
tion, branches are not permitted in 
the following eleven states: Illinois, 
Towa, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Vermont and West 
Virginia. 
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In the state of New Hampshire the 
status of branch banking is uncer- 
tain. Information from _ several 
sources indicates that branches are 
not permitted but the bank direc- 
tories include one branch recently 
formed. 

Prohibitory statutes generally ex- 
cept existing branches. Roughly 
speaking, branch banking is not per- 
mitted in two-thirds of the states. 

Recent. Legislation—During 1925 
New Jersey has passed a law author- 
izing banks and trust companies other 
than savings banks to establish 
branch offices or agencies in the same 
town, township, borough, or village 
and a separate law provides for 
branches of savings banks within the 
corporate limits of the municipality 
on the approval of the commissioner 
of banking and insurance, provided 
the bank has a surplus of not less 
than five per cent. of deposits and in 
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addition $50,000 surplus for ea/ 
branch office. 

In Tennessee where branches ha 
heretofore been permitted without e 
press statutory authority not limite 
to the same city or town, the legi 
lature in 1925 has enacted a la 
prohibiting branches of banks in a 
place whatsoever other than tl 
county in which the bank does it 
business. This law, however, is ma 
applicable to branches that no 
maintain branches outside the count 

The state of Idabo, wherein brane} 
banking has heretofore been prd 
hibited, has passed a further law th 
year which provides that no ban 
shall maintain any branch bank, r 
ceive deposits or pay checks excep 
over the counter of and in its ow 
banking house with a proviso th 
nothing in the law shall prohibit ord 
nary clearing house transactions b 
tween banks. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


By Harrop 


R. BAYLEY 


ForEIGN EXCHANGE Broker, NEw York 


British Gold Standard—tThe out- 
standing feature in Foreign Exchange 
1925 was the return of Great Britain 
to a free gold basis, though the year 
witnessed many events of major im- 
portance. The general tendency of 
quotations reflected restored confi- 
dence and resumption of normal ac- 
tivities. Such improvement was due 
mainly to determined efforts toward 
restoring of closer balance between 
goverumental expenditures and re- 
ceipts and increased output of labor. 
Our purchase of securities of divers 
class and large loans to various states 
and industrial institutions gave great 
impetus to the movement. 

The rapid adjustment to higher val- 


ues and increasing restoration of 
parities brought to the fore the sub- 
ject of resumption of gold payments 
and efforts on the part of forward 
looking statesmen to this end became 
the subject of heated debate. Broadly 
increasing improvement in general 
conditions both here and abroad, en- 
abling us on the one hand to offer 
large financial aid to Europe and en- 


abling Europe to restore her positior 
in many respects to normalcy, eventu: 
ally brought Engiand to the goal of 
her endeavor and actual resumption 
of gold payments was announced 
April 28. 

Sterling entered the year at 4.74% 
for cable transfer with a definite up- 
ward trend. England, by courageous 
acceptance of burdensome taxes had 
balanced her budget and funded her 
war debt to us, thus inspiring world 
wide confidence in her ability soon to 
declare for a gold basis. Under the 
impetus of easy money here and 
higher rates at London vast balances 
were established there and large 
amounts placed in investments, the 
rate for the Pound mounted to 4.8414 
in April when announcement of re- 
sumption of gold payments was made. 
In May the rate advanced to 4.863¢ 
and large profit taking and drawing 
down of balances with signs of stif- 
fening of interest rates here retarded 
further advance. An advance of the 
Bank of England rate from 4 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. in May held val- 
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ues at about 4.86 but increasing de- 
mands on credit here with huge re- 
quirements for Stock marketing pur- 
poses reflected their influence in bear- 
ing the quotion in October to 4.84 and 
‘making necessary the shipment to us 
of large sums of gold. Our purchases 
of remittances, in payment for the 
gold sent us, rapidly restored the rate 
to 4.84% making further shipment 
of the precious metal unprofitable. 

~ Holland—Holland suffering fewer 
‘post-war difficulties saw the Guilder 
‘at .4054 at the opening of the year. 
From the beginning, fluctuations were 
never of a startling nature dropping 
‘no lower than .3984 in March, rising 
again in April to .4012 at which time 
the return to a basis of gold payment 
was announced, the declaration hav- 
ing been made simultaneously with 
‘that of the English Bank. Since 
April quotations have varied little, a 
market of great stability having car- 
ried through the balance of the year. 

Scandinavia—Sweden having long 
since effected a limited gold basis has 
stimulated little interest. Operations 
in exchange have been of limited na- 
ture and devoid of speculative flavor. 
The rate at the beginning of the year 
was .2697, just above gold parity and 
was steadily maintained with slight 
variation until April when a low of 
2674 was recorded, in May a low of 
2673 was followed by a rise in July 
to .2692. Quotations were only 
slightly changed through August and 
September. A slump followed in Oc- 
tober to .2676 at which it remained 
throughout November. 

Denmark and Norway presented a 
joint picture of lively interest. Con- 
ditions throughout were generally 
similar and the story of either is 
applicable to both. Norway at 1513 
and Denmark at .1768 marked the 
opening of the year. With a tendency 
to rally occasionally and displaying 
marked nervousness, the quotation 
changed little through January and 
February. In March a_ strong ten- 
dency asserted itself and speculative 
interest was greatly roused. LExport- 
ers in both countries now began to 
sell their balances in New York and 
London which they had permitted to 
accumulate unaware of the fact they 
had grown to such unwieldly propor- 


tions. The machinery of foreign ex- 
change was taxed to its utmost, the 
dollars resting here were suddenly 
wanted at home. Such demand, now 
become general and insistent, carried 
the rates to .1587 in March for Nor- 
way and .1836 for Denmark; April, 
.1653 Norway and .1872 Denmark. 
Soon talk of early return to a basis 
of gold payments became rife and re- 
turn to par was expected and hoped 
for by eager speculators. Meanwhile 
the exporters at Oslo and Copen- 
hagen were hard hit by the rise in 
the Krone at New York and (conse- 
quent) drop in the Dollar at home, 
and their State Banks now endeay- 
ored to stem the tide by buying Dol- 
lars at home, but the speculative 
fever carried on and June saw the 
rates at .1790 for Norway and .2019 
for Denmark; the respective quota- 
tions for July touched .1885 and 
.2405 but profit taking carried them 
back to .1803 and .2200 at the close 
of the month. August witnessed a 
further advance to .2095 and .2501 
and September .2242 and .2535; ef- 
forts to prevent further rise and 
stabilize the rates were now become 
effective. The too rapid advance had 
already caused much concern and a 
marked reaction in industry. 
France.—Meanwhile France, torn 
between the forces of political exig- 
ency and personal as opposed to Na- 
tional interest, has floundered in a 
mire of financial and political blun- 
dering. Unlike other nations, politics 
has been one of the most important 
influences operating in its effect on 
Exchange. Shifting policies, chang- 
ing cabinets, evasion of primary re- 
sponsibilities regarding taxation and 
acknowledgment of external obliga- 
tions has shattered confidence and re- 
sulted in sporadic flights from the 
France. Obligations of Treasury have 
pressed heavily on the Bank; matur- 
ing loans, due to unwillingness of 
public to reinvest, have been met only 
by recourse to issue of bank notes 
in increasing volume, making neces- 
sary the extension of legal limit of 
issue to unprecedented figures. The 
effect of such cumulative influences 
has left the Franc in a most deplor- 
able condition and constituting the 
outstanding weak spot in the whole 
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international group. The Franc opened 
the year at .0544—this rate also 
marking the high. 

Credits effected in United States 
formed the only prop to the rate and 
proved effective at times in restoring 
some semblance of stability. Large 
buying of Dollars and Sterling reflect- 
ing the endeavor to find safe refuge 
from repeated threats of capital 
levies proved too heavy a strain and 
the France with occasional ralties 
slumped to .0376 in November. 

Belgium at the beginning of the 
year was under the influence of the 
French Franc and suffered the result- 
ant ills of France and her policies, or 
lack of such. By independent. effort 
a debt settlement was effected with 
United States with the result the Bel- 
gian Franc parted company with the 
French and through credits arranged 
here the currency was_ stabilized. 
Her rate opened at .0498 and reached 
its high in the same month at 052214, 
In June with exchange on Paris fall- 
ing to .0449 the rate was depressed to 
444514, Hereafter little change was 
noted, the price closing at .045314 in 
November. 

Italy.—Notwithstanding a lack of 
natural resources, that great bulwark 
of financial strength, balanced her bud- 
get and faced her obligations with a 
united front. Her debt funding com- 
mission brought to a speedy conclu- 
sion the adjustment of her debt to 
the United States and large credits 
immediately followed, giving stability 
to her market and confidence in her 
ability to maintain rates. The Lira 
opened at .0422 the rate being fairly 
maintained above four (4) cents until 
March, when a low for the movement 
of .039834 was recorded with subse- 
' quent rally to .04121%%. Steadiness 
prevailed with slight change through 
April and part of May, when a low of 
-0397 reflected a drooping tendency. 
In June the price slumped to .035 and 
July witnessed the low for the year 
of .0383414, August saw a recovery to 
037744 and September a further ‘rise 
to .0429 with later drop to .0406; 
hereafter the quotation remained rela- 
tively steady and the last for Novem- 
ber was .040414, 

Japan.—The Yen at the opening of 
the year was .3860. Japan surmounted 


a difficult situation in her eal | 
program. The Earthquake shock he 
reduced her productive capacity ar 
occasioned additional need for fund 
The Government inaugurated a pri 
gram of economy, discouraging ui 
necessary imports and lending effort 
to increasing exports. A drop to .38: 
in January was followed by a rise i 
February to .3990 and March set th 


supporting Exchang 

With alternating rallies and reac 
tions a high of .435 was estab 
lished in November and prospects 0 
return to Gold basis seemed fair fo 

1926. | 
Germany.—German Exchange af- 
forded little interest, merely a nomi- 
nal market obtaining and transac- 
tions being in amounts of little conse- 
quence. The rate was 2380-2381 with 
only fractional deviation and business 
was in the nature of special opera- 
tions. 

Switzerland.—The Swiss Frane was 
steadily maintained all year, the rate 
averaging well above gold parity. 
Opening January at .1949 and estab- 
lishing a high of .1950 in that month. 
Recording a low for the year in Feb- 
ruary at .1920. The rate was .1928 
at end of November. 

Spain.—Pesetas opened at .1399 and 
made a low mark for the year at 
-1397 in January, closing that month 
at .1432. There was slight variation 
during February and March but April 
saw the rate at .1465 and May .1473,. 
the high for the year. The rate 
changed but little during the next five 
months and drooped in November to a 
close of .1418. An apparent  ten- 
dency to rise during early months 
was halted by the resumption of 
large scale military operations in 
Morocco. 

Canada experienced a year of gen- 
eral prosperity with crops close to 
previous high records. New York 
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bought generously of Canadian securi- 
-ties and this together with large 
‘grain shipments brought her funds 
‘from a low of %g discount in January 
‘to a high of %¢ premium in October. 
The premium on the Canadian dollar 
‘made shipment of gold a more profi- 
‘table operation than purchase of re- 
/mittances, and large amounts of 


metal went over the border. These 
shipments offset largely our imports 
of gold from London and brought the 
rate back to parity. A later rally in 
November to 34g premium sent fur- 
ther shipments of gold North but the 
rally was short-lived and the rate 
subsequently dropped to Y%g discount 
in December. 


BANKING LEGISLATION 


By Tuomas B. PATON 
GENERAL COUNSEL, AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


_ There has been a considerable va- 
‘riety of legislation affecting banks 
‘enacted during the year 1925, both 
by the States and by Congress. Dur- 
_ing the year forty-two State Legis- 
-latures held regular sessions and the 
short session of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress extended from December, 1924, 
‘to March 4, 1925. 

Federal Statistics——The United 
States Arbitration Act, approved by 
the President on Lincoln’s birthday 
to take effect January 1, 1926, will 
have a farreaching beneficial effect 
in both the banking and commercial 
world. It makes valid and enforce- 
-able written provisions or agreements 
for arbitration of disputes arising out 
of contracts, maritime transactions or 
commerce among the states or terri- 
tories or with foreign nations. Under 
this act and companion acts which 
have already been passed in New 
York and New Jersey and _ other 
states, the way is opened for the set- 
tlement of commercial disputes by ar- 
bitration in place of long delayed and 
expensive litigation. The American 
Bankers’ Association is lending its in- 
fluence to the furthering of similar 
acts in all the States. 

Congress during the short session 
made a number of amendments to the 
Agricultural Credits and Federal 
Farm Loan Acts without fundamen- 
tal change in the law. The Purnell 
bill which increases the appropria- 
tions for agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, sponsored by the American 

Bankers’ Association was also passed. 
An act directly affecting National 
banks, passed at the short session, au- 
thorizes the Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency to destroy the oaths of direc- 
tors of national banks after ten years 
from filing and disqualifies an officer 
of a director’s bank to take the 
oath. 

State Banking Laws.—In the field 
of state legislation there have been 
so many enactments that only a par- 
tial summary of an attempt to cover 
the subjects of more general interest 
can be made. In three of the States, 
Idaho, Oregon and Wyoming, new 
banking codes have been enacted. In 
Wyoming, the new banking law is 
practically the same as the old code 
except that it contains provisions for 
the State Examiner to act as receiver 
and for filing a lien against the prop- 
erty of stockholders immediately 
upon the closing of the bank, which 
lien continues in effect until the as- 
sessment is paid. In many of the 
states in recent years similar changes 
have been made by which the old and 
expensive liquidation through receiv- 
ers appointed by the courts have been 
done away and the winding up of 
the affairs of an insolvent bank is 
placed in charge of the State Bank 
Commissioner or Superintendent, a 
much less expensive and more expedi- 
tious method. In Idaho and Oregon 
entirely new banking codes have been 
enacted. In Pennsylvania the work 
of revision and codification of the 
banking laws has been in charge of a 
Commission which has been continued 
by the Legislature for another period 
of two years. In Iowa a law has been 
passed creating a State Banking 
Board to advise with the Superin- 
tendent of Banks in the administra- 
tion of all banking laws and in Kan- 
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sas a banking board of five members 
has been created. In New Mexico a 
new State Banking Act drawn by the 
New Mexico Bankers’ Association 
failed to pass. 

Building and Loan Associations.— 
In New Jersey, a new law governing 
building and loan associations has 
been passed. The Utah Legislature 
has also passed an act relating to the 
organization, operation and supervi- 
sion of building and loan associations, 
industrial loan companies and certain 
investment companies. In Montana 
a law has also been passed to create 
a Banking and Building and Loan As- 
sociation Code Committee and pre- 
scribe its powers and duties. 

Violent Crime.—Efforts by many 
State Legislatures to stem the rising 
tide of crime is indicated in a va- 
riety of legislative enactments. For 
example, in New Mexico, a bill has 
been passed making bank robbery pun- 
ishable from five to ninety-nine years’ 
imprisonment and embezzlement from 
a bank punishable from five to twenty 
years; in Indiana the bankers sud- 
ceeded in having passed a “pistol- 
toting” bill increasing the penalty on 
gun-carrying. 

Anti-fraud Acts——Utah has passed 
a Blue Sky Law aimed to check the 
promotion of fraudulent securities 
and the Blue Sky Act of New York 
(the Martin Act) has been ainended 
by a law which gives the Attorney- 
General jurisdiction over all com- 
modities dealt in on exchanges, such 
as cotton, grain and sugar, his for- 
mer supervision extending only to se- 
curities. The amendment also re- 
quires the publication of the names 
and addresses of all persons promot- 
ing stock issues and requires the filing 
with the Attorney-General of notice 
of such issues. 

Investments—In Kansas, State 
banks have been qualified to purchase 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds and such 
bonds have been made legal invest- 
ments for trust funds in Ohio. Joint- 
stock land bank bonds have been made 
legal investments for trust funds in 
New Jersey. 

Security Acts——Sound banking has 
been furthered by enactments in some 
of the states increasing the minimum 
bank-capital requirements, limiting 


loans to officers and directors and e 
larging the powers of supervisin 
state officials. A number of staal 
have enacted new provisions lookin 
to increased safety of public fund 
deposited in banks and one state: 
Iowa, has taken public funds de 
posited in banks out of the preferred 
class. | 
Guaranty of Deposits.—Bills were 
introduced in several states for th 
guaranty of bank deposits but in 
every case were defeated. The disas 
trous experience of Oklahoma which 
has already repealed this legislation 
and of other states has done maa 
to convince the public of the unsound- 
ness of the theory of compulsory 
guaranty of bank deposits. This year 
South Dakota has repealed its guar- 
anty law, subject to ratification of 
the bill by the people. In Kansas, 
the bank guaranty law has _ been 
amended to discontinue the payment 
of interest on existing and future 
certificates held by depositors of 
failed banks. In Nebraska the pow- 
ers of the Guaranty Fund Commis- 
sion have been enlarged and some de- 
fects discovered in two years’ opera- 
tion of the guaranty law have been 
corrected. The Guaranty Fund Com- 
mission is composed of seven state 
bankers elected from different parts 
of the State by the State bankers. 
This Commission has full power in 
the handling of banks taken over by 
the Department of Banking, and of 
the receiverships. The Guaranty 
Fund Commission may conduct such 
banks as going concerns for the pur- 
pose of liquidating the same or for 
the purpose of selling the bank as a 
going concern after the loss has been 
taken out of the bank through pay- 
ment by the Guaranty Fund. In 
Texas, an important amendment to 
the Guaranty Law has been passed, 
permitting state banks to withdraw 
from the Guaranty Fund and become 
guaranty bond banks, with the ap- 
proval of the Banking Commissioner 
who passes on the condition of the 
bank and passes-on the bond fur- 
nished. Henceforward they will be 
required to furnish bond only in the 
amount of their capital stock re- 
gardless of the size of the banks’ de- 
posits. This bond can be a personal 
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bond signed by the directors of the 
bank or it may be a surety bond. 
Bank Taxes.—A number of states 


have amended the tax laws in their 


application to banks. 


In Kansas a 


money and credits tax of 2% mills 
_ on intangibles has been established in 
_lieu of all other taxes and a mort- 


gage registration act has been passed 
which provides for a flat fee of 25 
cents per $100 on real estate mort- 
gages and exempts them from all 
other tax. In Vermont a new law 
has been passed relating to the taxa- 
tion of intangibles, and in Utah a law 
has been passed amending the law 
relating to the assessment of bank 
stock by making the book value the 
basis of assessment with deduction of 


real estate. 


Measures Recommended by the 
American Bankers’ Association.—The 
following have been passed this year 
in states named: 


Uniform Sales Act, Delaware and West Vir- 
ginia ; 


Uniform Fiduciaries Act, Idaho and Utah ; 


Time Limit on Stop Payment, Idaho, Michi- 
gan, West Virginia and Wyoming ; 


Payment of Stale Check, Idaho, Kansas, Michi- 
gan and New Mexico; 

Adverse Claim to Bank Deposit, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, New Mexico, Oregon and 
West Virginia ; 

Payment of Deposits in Two Names, New 
Mexico and North Dakota ; 

Competency of Bank and Corporation Notaries, 
Oregon ; 

Nonpayment of Check through Error, Wyom- 


ing ; x 

Saturday Afternoon Bank Transactions, Idaho 
and Rhode Island ; 

Forwarding Check Direct to Payor, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Utah, West Virginia and 
Montana ; 

Amendments to Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act, Idaho ; 

Filing of Federal Tax Liens, Arizona, Idaho, 
Indiana, Maine, Nevada, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee and Washington ; 

False Statements for Credit, Texas; 

Slander and Libel of Bank, Texas. 


Modification of Association meas- 
ures passed in earlier years have been 
made in the following states: 


Payment of Forged and Raised Checks, Idaho 
and West Virginia ; 

Payment of Deposits in Two Names, Idaho 
and Rhode Island ; 

Payments of Deposits in Trust, Wyoming ; 

Checks or Drafts Without Funds, Delaware, 
Maine, Missouri, Nevada, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont and Wyoming ; 

Burglary with Explosives, Texas. 
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By GurpDEN EDWARDS 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ig Pak Sa eS ae sR AAS Se 


Comparative figures showing the 
condition of all banks in the United 
States, other than mutual savings 
banks and private banks not under 
State supervision, showed a continu- 
ous rise in loans and investments, 
which on June 30, 1925, reached a 
new record total of $41,561,000,000, 
an increase of $3,154,000,000 over the 
total for June of 1924. Total de- 
posits, exclusive of banks’ deposits, 
were $3,750,000,000 above the amount 
reported at the end of June, 1924. 
Borrowings from Federal reserve and 
other banks went up $140,000,000 be- 
tween June, 1924, and June, 1925. 

Loans, investments and deposits of 
mutual savings banks increased be- 
tween June, 1924, and June, 1920, 


as follows: loans, $405,000,000; in- 
vestments, $134,000,000, and deposits, 
$452,000,000. If the figures for the 
mutual savings banks are added to 
those for other banks, the total loans 
of all banks in the United States 
at the end of June, 1925, excepting 
private banks not under State 
supervision aggregated $33,569,000,- 
000, and their investments $15,- 
375,000,000, a total of $48,944,- 
000,000, or $3,686,000,000 more than 
reported in June a year before. 

The table below shows in summary 
form the amounts of loans, invest- 
ments and deposits of all incor- 
porated stock banks in the United 
States for recent dates since June, 
1920. 
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CONDITION OF ALL INCORPORATED STOCK BANKS 
June 30, 1925. 
(Amounts in millions of dollars.) 


BANKING AND CURRENCY 


No. of Loans and Investments Total Dep|| 
Reporting Exclusive 0} 
Banks Total Loans Inv Bk. Deposi 
All banks: 
ASR MNP ANS Sole eens 28,715 36,813 28,177 8,636 32,642 
dune; 1907) se eee 29,477 34,318 25,857 8,461 31,134 
June, 1922 29,092 34,166 24,647 9,519 31,944 
JUNC AL O23 ate, sere ae 29,342 37,359 26,793 10,566 34,512 
dune, LO2L ae eee 28,451 38,407 27,222 11,185 36,841 
October, 1924..... 28,385 39,610 27,958 11,652 37,587 
December, 1924. 28,266 40,202 28,243 11,959 39,066 | 
APIA O25 is. seen 28,073 40,813 28,775 12,038 39,112 
June;, 19252. ses 27,944 41,561 29,464 12,097 40,591 
Member banks of Fed- 
eral Reserve System: 
dunes 19205 9,399 25,945 19,784 6,161 21,887 
Sunes LOPE Sevens 9,745 24,311 18,206 6,105 21,612 
SUNG, LOY Oe ee. 9,892 24,358 17,296 7,062 22,366 
JUNE; PLOWS; sence 9,856 26,675 18,880 7,795 23,837 
JUNE, OVA a aeiee 9,650 27,262 19,264 7,998 25,675 
October, 1924 ..... 9,635 28,451 19,820 8,631 26,282 
December, 1924.... 9,587 29,027 20,182 8,845 27,814 
CANVIISe 81.2 Srenye ae eeke 9,531 29,285 20,390 8,895 27,145 
JUNE} NODS are jcvs cts ore 9,538 29,702 20,814 8,888 28,403 
Non-member banks: | 
SURES VLO2ZO Wee vee 19,316 10,868 8,393 2,475 10,755 | 
June, 1921 19,732 10,007 7,651 2,356 9,522 
JUNC, LOZ acces 19,200 9,808 7,351 2,457 9,578 
JUNE! PUO28). oe cox 19,486 10,684 7,913 2,771 10,675 
June; 924 ae 18,801 11,145 7,958 3,187 11,166 
October, 1924..... 18,750 11,159 8,138 * 3,021 11,305 
December, 1924.... 18,679 11,175 8,061 3,114 11,252 
Aprile ge LO26 ete ere, 18,542 11,528 8,385 3,143 11,967 
June, 1925...... é 18,406 11,859 8,650 3,209 12,188 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


By WENDELL M. Strone 
AssociaTE Actuary, MutuaL Lire INSURANCE Co., New Yorr 


General.—The year 1925, like each 
of its predecessors for many years 
past (with a single exception), shows 
a substantial gain in amount of life 
insurance issued and of insurance in 
force. The remarkable thing about 
life insurance is that while other 
kinds of business have their good and 
bad years, the record of life insurance 
is each year better than the past, the 
only fluctuations in recent years 
(with the exception of the amount of 
insurance issued in the year 1921), 
being in the amount of gains. The 
insurance issued in the first eleven 
months of 1925 shows an increase of 
over 20 per cent. over that of the cor- 
responding period in the year 1924, 
while 1924 showed an increase of 
more than 10 per cent. over 1923. 
The statistics which are available on 
the basis of the experience of forty- 
five companies show, for the first 
eleven months of 1925, an increase 
over 1924 in ordinary insurance is- 
sued of 16.4 per cent., in industrial 
insurance issued of 22.9 per cent, and 
in group insurance issued of 65.5 per 
cent. The only adequate explanation 
of such continued and uninterrupted 
progress in life insurance would seem 
to be that it has more and more the 
confidence of the public and that there 
is a constantly increasing apprecia- 
tion and understanding of its pur- 
poses and uses. 

The magnitude of the business can, 
perhaps, be better appreciated if we 
consider that the amount of life in- 
surance, including industrial and 
group insurance but excluding the 
government war risk and fraternal 


insurance, in force at the end of t 
year 1925, will be approximately sey 
enty billion dollars and the asset 
of the companies will be somethin 
over eleven billion dollars. 

The tremendous growth of the busi 
ness may be realized in another way 
namely, by a comparison of the siz 
and business of the companies no 
with what they were six years agc 
early in the post-war period. The as- 
sets, the surplus, the amount of in- 
surance in force, and the premium 
income have in that period all more 
than doubled. 

Special Causes of Growth.—When 
we turn from the growth of the busi- 
ness as a whole to specific develop- 
ments which have aided it, we find 
among them two which should be es- 
pecially mentioned. The first of these 
is the remarkable increase in the use 
of the various optional settlements 
provided for under modern policies by 
which the company either retains the 
proceeds and pays interest during the 
life of the beneficiary, or pays the 
proceeds in instalments (allowing in- 
terest in so doing) or pays an income 
for life to the beneficiary. These op- 
tional settlements have been contained 
in policies for many years but have 
been little used. Recently the appre- 
ciation of their value by the ingur- 
ing public has developed rapidly, with 
the result that a much larger use is 
now made of the opportunities that 
they offer. This increased knowl- 
edge, both on the part of agents and 
of the insured themselves, of the 
value and adaptibility of these op- 
tions has undoubtedly resulted in an 
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increased demand for insurance and 
@ more adequate conception of the 
amount of insurance required in in- 
dividual cases. 

It is sometimes said that the origi- 
nal insurance insures the insured, 
while the special settlements insure 
the beneficiary. This is true to a 
‘great extent since it is unquestion- 
ably often the case that where set- 
tlement is made in a single sum the 
beneficiary loses in a short time, 
through lack of business knowledge 
and discretion, the proceeds of the 
insurance which the insured may have 
struggled year after year during his 
lifetime to maintain. The optional 
settlements meet this difficulty by 
furnishing an income in some form 
Tather than a lump sum. 
_ A second notable factor in the 
steady increase of life insurance busi- 
ness is a result of the heavy inheri- 
tance and estate taxes, both State 
and Federal, that now exist, and have 
existed for some years. Large es- 


tates have to pay in cash or its 
equivalent a very large amount of 
tax. Usually the estate consists only 
in small part of ready cash, while 
securities or property cannot readily 
be turned into cash without sacrifice. 
A life insurance policy frequently 
seems the best way to provide the 
cash to meet the demand that would 
be made on the estate for this pur- 
pose. While the same condition has 
existed for a number of years, we 
find that here again the appreciation 
of the peculiar suitability of life in- 
surance for making such provision 
has increased, and has had a marked 
effect on the amount of life insurance 
written. 

The increase of the business must, 
however, be ascribed in greater meas- 
ure to other and still more impor- 
tant causes, namely, the increase in 
both the population and wealth of 
the country, and the increasing ap- 
preciation of what life insurance can 
do for dependents. 


STATISTICS OF UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Insurance 


Year Book) 


(In millions) 


End of Year 
Number Pre- 
Year| of Com- : miums 
| i Admitted] q Received 
LCE ay eres Surplus ? 
| 1924 297 $10,394 $1,137 $2,122 
1923 291 9,455 1,077 1,896 
1922 260 8,718 974 1,672 
1921 264 8,068 810 1,525 
1920 253 7,391 eee 1,421 
1919 237 6,809 726 1,209 


Total Total Amount 
Total |Payments Dishurses |e a orce 
Income |to Policy- 1s Business | End of 
holders ments Year 
$2,703 | $1,205 $1,813 |$14,0777] $63,780 2 
2,424 1,089 1,680 | 12,0707] 56,904 2 
Q513t 1,007 1,481 10,5397] 50,028 2 
1,944 835 1,281 9,126 45,574 
1,796 764 1,215 10,832 41,778 
1,555 742 1,095 8,664 35,545 


1Jncludes amounts set apart for dividends to policy holders during following year. 


2 Includes industrial and group business. 


SURRENDERS, LAPSES, LOANS, AND DIVIDENDS 1 


(New York 


State Report) 


(In millions) 


Amount Paid 


Amount in | Amount of} Amount of Policy nee i 

Year Number of Force End Policies Policies | Loans End pat tee Naa 
Companies of Year |Surrendered| Lapsed of Year Oey, Polici 

olicies 
1924 38 $41,787 ? $698 $1,415 $1,108 $330 $198 
1923 38 31,545 2 639 1,115 1,033 284 192 
1922 37 33,461 ” 614 1,226 977 246 191 
1921 37 30,678 441 1,404 917 180 147 
1920 SH 28,430 ? 330 750 758 150 112 
1919 37 24,010 319 476 697 151 101 

1Life Companies reporting to New York State only. 


2JIncludes group insurance. 
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Disability and Double Indemnity 
Benefits—A development in connec- 
tion with life insurance which began 
to assume importance more than ten 
years ago was the addition to life 
policies of benefits payable in event 
of the total and permanent disability 
of the insured, such benefits consist- 
ing of either waiver of premium or 
waiver of premium and income to the 
insured during such disability. An- 
other feature is what is known as 
“double indemnity” (i.e., payment of 
double the face of the policy in case 
of accidental death). In recent years 
these special provisions have been in- 
eluded in the policies of nearly all 
companies, and probably the greater 
part of life insurance now issued in- 
cludes one or both of them. 

The inclusion of disability benefits 
in a life insurance policy provides 
an income and also keeps the policy 
in force without cost in case of total 
and permanent disability. This is a 
more complete protective policy than 
the forms which provided for life in- 
surance only, which were the only 
forms available a few years ago. 

In the absence of more reliable 
data, premiums for disability bene- 
fits have generally been based on 
tables made up from the earlier ex- 
perience of fraternal orders. The ex- 
perience of the insurance companies 
with these benefits, so far as it is now 
available, would indicate that the 
premiums charged for disability bene- 
fits should be increased, and this 
question has been, and is, one of the 
most important which must be con- 
sidered very carefully by the com- 
panies in the near future. 

During 1925 an investigation was 
undertaken under the auspices of the 
Actuarial Society of America into the 
question of the feasibility of con- 
structing a new standard disability 
table to replace the present stand- 
ard. At the date of writing, the re- 
sults of the investigation have not 
been announced. It may be said, how- 
ever, that owing to the rapid develop- 
ments which have taken place in the 
various companies’ practice relating 
to disability benefits, and to the short 
period for which homogeneous data 
is available it is doubtful whether it 
will be possible at the present time 
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to prepare a satisfactory table on 
basis of the companies’ own expe 
ence. Doubtless, however, valuable i 
formation will be obtained which w) 
be of use in the determination of su) 
able premium rates and reserves. 
The experience with the double i 
demnity benefit, which is usually co 
pled in thought with the disabili’ 
benefits although it is of an entire 
different nature, has been more fav 
able, the experience of the compani| 
showing that the premiums original 
adopted are adequate. 
Non-Medical Insurance—A ve 
recent development in life insuran 
(at least on this continent) has be 
the issuance of policies of limit 
amount without medical examinatio 
This practice was first adopted by ce 
tain Canadian companies in the b 
ginning of 1921, and their experien 
has been so satisfactory that no 
practically all Canadian compani 
have adopted it. These companies i 
sue new insurance of $2,000, $3,005 
and in the case of one or two con 
panies $5,000, without medical e 
amination, usually also allowing add 
tional policies at annual interval. 
sometimes for the same amount an 
sometimes for less amounts only. - 
careful selection is made and the ay 
plicant is required to answer a car 
fully drawn and thorough questior 
naire, covering all matters whic 
might affect his insurability. A nun 
ber of American companies have no 
undertaken the issue of life policie 
without medical examination and i 
one company the limit is as high ¢ 
$10,000. The chief advantages to th 
companies are reduction in expens 
and facility in the transaction of bus 
ness, particularly in rural distric! 
where a long journey either by tk 
applicant or the examiner might 1} 
necessary to make the examination. 
The experience of the Canadia 
companies has thus far been un 
formly good, the indications bein 
that the saving in expense is greate 
than any loss through accepting a fe 
cases which would have been weede 
out by medical examination. 
Mortality—With increasing lo: 
gevity of the population at large, tl 
difference between “expected” ar 
“actual” mortality tends to increas 
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In recent years the mortality experi- 
ence among insured lives has been 
-very favorable. Indications are that, 
‘when the full results for 1925 are 
known, it will prove to have been 
the best year ever known to life in- 
surance in this respect, with a lower 
percentage of “actual” to “expected” 
}mortality than in any other year. 
“American Men” Mortality Table. 
-—Since its construction more than 
sixty years ago the American Experi- 
‘ence Table has been in many ways a 
standard mortality table in use in 
‘this country for premium rates, and 
is now the standard for reserves in 
‘most of the states having statutes on 
‘this subject. Mortality rates have 
‘been gradually decreasing for many 
years, particularly at the younger 
ages, and the general experience has 
‘now become very much better than 
the rates shown by the American Ex- 
‘perience Table. In consequence of 
this, and at the request of the State 
‘Insurance Commissioners, a new table 
known as the “American Men” Table 
‘was constructed some years ago under 
the supervision of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries. This table is 
based on the experience of the prin- 
‘cipal companies from 1900 to 1915. 
It shows a lower mortality at most 
ages than the American Experience 
Table, and much lower at the younger 
insurance ages. Shortly after the 
completion of the new table the in- 
fluenza epidemics of 1918 and 1919 
occurred with resulting high mor- 
tality among insured lives. In some 
eases the mortality for 1918 was actu- 
ally higher than that “expected” by 
the American Experience Table. In 
consequence of this and for other rea- 
sons, the American Men Table was 
not adopted in any state as a reserve 
standard to take the place of the 
American Experience Table. There 
has been considerable discussion as 
to the adoption of the new table for 
life insurance purposes and in 1925 
this question has been taken up again 
by the insurance authorities. A com- 
mittee of actuaries of the state in- 
surance departments has been ap- 
pointed to codperate with committees 
»f company actuaries to make recom- 
nendations in this matter. 


Notwithstanding the lower mortal- 
ity rates a change would make very 
little difference in total reserves; in 
fact, use of the new table would in- 
crease reserves slightly rather than 
decrease them. On the other hand, the 
lower rates of mortality would make 
a very considerable difference in pre- 
mium rates. In the case of companies 
issuing participating policies this is 
not of much importance since any 
overcharge or inequality of gross pre- 
mium rates is adjusted in dividends. 
For companies issuing non-participat- 
ing insurance the situation is differ- 
ent. If their premium rates are too 
high there is no readjustment after- 
wards. Some of these companies, par- 
ticularly among the smaller ones, 
would prefer to keep the present 
standard since the artificially high 
rates are a help to them. Others, and 
among these the largest, would pre- 
fer to charge lower premiums at the 
younger ages than the American Ex- 
perience net table but are unable to 
do so because the statutes of several 
States require a deficiency reserve to 
be added to the regular reserve when 
the premium charged is less than the 
net premium by the American Ex- 
perience Table. Adoption of the new 
table would thus solve the problem 
for such companies and permit them 
to issue insurance at lower rates at 
the younger ages. 

Payroll Deduction Insurance—A 
form of life insurance which is in 
process of development and which 
seems to be extending quite rapidly 
is one which is known by various 
names, such, for instance, as ‘“‘Pay- 
roll Deduction” or “Salary Allot- 
ment” insurance. The essential fea- 
ture is that at the request of the 
insured premiums are withheld from 
his salary by his employer and paid 
by the employer monthly to the com- 
pany. This has the advantages to the 
insured that premium payments are 
automatically taken care of, and that 
the cost is spread evenly over his in- 
come, instead of coming due in com- 
paratively large amounts quarterly, 
semi-annually, or annually. 

Miscellaneous Services. — A new 
field entered into by one large com- 
pany is the taking over a pension 
plan for corporations in very much 
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the same way as group insurance is 
issued to companies on the lives of 
employees. 

It will be seen from the figures 
given elsewhere in this article that 
group insurance has been increasing 
at an extraordinary rate. 


UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Insurance Year Book) 
(In millions) 


End of Year c 
Year Number of |New Business ae 
Companies : 
No. of Pol Amt. 
1924 54 $3,011 $68 $11,344 $818 
1923 49 2,615 63 10,107 712 
1922 45 2,268 58 8,887 611 
1921 44 1,943 54 8,006 544 
1920 37 1,615 50 7,190 482 110 
6,607 412 110 


Fraternal Insurance—The statis- 
tics for fraternal insurance show com- 
paratively little growth, although the 


UNITED STATES FRATERNAL ORDERS 
(Insurance Year Book) 
(In millions) 
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Insurance in Force at 


] 


One of the important features 
the year is that dividends have be 
higher than in the previous year, a 
probably higher than ever before; | 
other words, the net cost of ins 
ance to policy holders has been 
lowest of all time. 


year 1924 is ahead of the immediate 
preceding years. 


No. of | 
otal ol ion oes Certifi- | Amt. i 
aor Number | Assess- Total Claims Dis- Budot New cates in Force, 
of Orders} ments Income Paid burse- Vear Business| Force, End 0! 

ments End of Year 

Year 

1924] 228 $186 $216 $116 $153 $566 $1,108 | $13 $9,806 
1923 220 179. 207 110 152 495 1,027 8 8,759 
1922 245 173 198 111 152 340 1,069 8 8,688 
1921 283 171 195 108 13% 327 785 9 9,159 
1920 336 165 181 110 136 326 1,178 8 8,879 
1919 463 160 180 141 172 296 1,328 10 9,531 


FIRE INSURANCE 


By E. R. Harpy 
ASSISTANT MANAGER, NEw York Fire INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


Many of the Fire Insurance com- 
panies, most of them in fact, are per- 
mitted under their charters to write 
Marine Insurance and it is difficult 
to separate completely the returns. 
Progress is being made in that direc- 
tion, but is not yet sufficiently com- 
plete to be final. The lines normally 
ly written are Fire, Ocean Marine, 
Motor Vehicles, Inland Navigation, 
Tornado, Hail, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Riot, Rain, Earthquake, and Smoke 
Damage. 


Fire Statistics—The amount « 
Fire Insurance written at the preser 
time is approximately one hundre 
billions per year. This amount wi 
increase as the country grows. Th 
is the gross amount and the n« 
amount would probably be about 2 
per cent. less. The underwriting r 
sults, as they are termed, are pr 
sented in the following form, whic 
is the accepted and required for 
for their presentation. [See tab 
on page 465. ] 
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UNDERWRITING RESULTS 
(Fire and Lightning Only.) 
(1924 only.) 


BPMESHHUMINS | CAINCH) <.. cc.cjoe eis) | ate sicis ees 
Moesses incurred ..........0. ( 60.16%) 
Expenses incurred .......-.. ( 46.73%) 

Z (106.89% ) 
BPN CTG aie ts: bickasore's ol eve'e /alole tax 5 ( 6.89%) 
100.00 % 


$571,273,096 
$343,654,343 
266,971,665 


39,352,912 
$610,626,008 


—_—_— 


$619,626,008 


UNDERWRITING RESULTS 
(1920-1924 incl.) 
(Fire and Lightning Only.) 


ARCMIN Se CAYTICH © ss ic ic 0.0,3.510) |) Le sele cavers 


Sifasses incurred: ......02s025 ( 57.75%) 
_ Expenses incurred ........-. ( 46.02% ) 
i (103.77%) 
LGR a apcaae aletotahe misiate ( 3.77%) 
100.00% 
Fire Waste—Fire insurance is 


‘based on the amount of fire waste, 
at least it very closely follows that 
in its ups and downs. 


$2,539,320,803 
$1,466,247,177 
1,168,679,360 
95,605,734 


$2,634,926,537 


$2,634,926,537 


The statistics, for the years from 
1920 to 1924 inclusive, quoted below 
are considered the most authoritative 
that can be obtained. 


1920— 


1921—Whole country 


| 1922— 


Whole country 
370 cities 


370 cities 
Whole country 
366 cities 


-1923—Whole country 


1924— 


372 cities 
Whole country 
366 cities 


Population Total Loss Per Capita 
106,418,175 * 447,886,677 4.21 
39,636,748 7 151,120,951 3.81 
107,833,284 * 495,406,012 4.59 
40,324,918 7 141,406,007 3.51 
109,248,393 * 506,541,001 4.63 
33,821,476 7 120,964,112 3.57 
110,663,502 * 535,372,782 4.84 
42,946,639 7 147,102,119 3.42 
112,078,611 * 548,810,639 4.90 
43,375,796 7 146,222,749 3.37 


* Estimated from Records of the Actuarial Bureau. 


7 Actual figures reported. 


Claims for Losses.—At the present 
time the claims for losses under fire 
policies are approaching the one mil- 
lion mark. As a rule there is a loss 
payment for every two claims. The 
changes through a series of years are 
shown by the following table: 


No. of 


Reports 
Year Received | Claims Loss 
LG Isa as 5 « 750,000] 361,742 | $208,706,362 
iD (oS Seas 678,000] 356,896 | 231,628,040 
HOTS ci, sere 581,829] 328,737| 283,103,101 
TD) 6s. ales 588,013} 310,897} 256,432,319 
MOZO.. 63 705,088] 338,946 | 358,309,342 
ODT. Siete 812,357| 378,663 | 396,324,810 
OD Dia 0) <0 « 1,022,670] 460,000 | 405,232,801 
C28 Cer 903,140] 406,413 | 406,245,883 
MODS <0. 0 949,887| 427,449 | *439,048,511 


eee Eee Eee 

* Estimated by comparing the complete 
records of the same twenty states for 1922 
and 1923. 


Through a period of sixty-five years 
the losses have averaged between 56 
per cent. and 57 per cent. of pre- 
miums received. The figures for the 
earlier years are not as exact as 
those for the later ones, but the per- 
centage named is quite near the mark. 
The most remarkable variations oc- 
cur in the big conflagration years, as 
the year of the Chicago Fire, 1871, 
when losses ran up to 85 per cent. of 
the premiums and the year of the 
San Francisco Fire, 1904, when the 
losses to premiums approached 100 
per cent. 

Other Branches of Insurance—The 
other lines of insurance, as they are 
usually called, written by this group 
of companies, have not in many cases 
been segregated from the fire and 
lightning end for many years. There- 
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fore, no attempt is made to present|the latest available they are as fa 
these for a series of years, but for | lows: 


Written Received 
Ocean WAPI: ids 5 idiesn C5 -< clots opis $12,120,600,000 $37,800,000 $26,000,000 
Motor: WeRTCLe fais seve as esa oto eee 5,481,700,000 83,835,579 37,200,000 | 
Inland navigation, etc.......... 33,985,300,000 27,100,000 14,600,000 | 
Dorma do mates ori secs cimbeaieietels 6,410,000,000 27,100,000 13,800,000 | 
Halen 3 Pee es aes 166,400,000 8,800,000 8,000,000 | 
Sprinkler ‘leakage s..2ss:<,s:s/s eset. 1,261,600,000 1,600,000 988,000 
Riots to. 24 ee ee 638,400,000 1,093,000 266,000 
Rain, weterts ao sta ceeiemen cts arehaete 125,600,000 2,600,000 1,500,000 


Statistics for the same year for 
the Mutual companies are taken from 
“Distribution by States of Fire In- 
surance” and show that they received 
net premiums of $67,000,000 and in- 
curred net: losses of $31,000,000, while 
the other lines which they wrote 
made their total premiums $83,000,- 
000 and their total losses $38,000,000. 

State Legislation——There were no 
outstanding changes either in the 
form of state legislation or legal de- 
cisions. The only exception to this 
might be the case in the State of 
Kansas, affecting changes in rates. 
For many months testimony has been 
taken on this case and the report of 
the referee sustained the position of 
the companies. That case has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States and must await a 
final decision from that body. 

State Departments.—The State De- 
partments were not unduly active in 
connection with this group of com- 
panies. The tendency is steadily in 
the direction of a more rigid control 
of many phases, especially that of 
rate making, but this during the past 
year was merely a steady develop- 
ment in that direction and nothing 
peculiarly new. 

Methods of Rating.—The methods 
of rating in all the lines written show 
no changes of any moment. So far 
as Fire Insurance is concerned, the 
methods involved are quite well de- 
veloped and it would take some years 
before any large change, owing’ to the 
interests involved, could be made. 
The changes which affect automobile 
insurance did not deal primarily with 
the fire hazard. The latter has scarce- 
ly changed at all. The two outstand- 
ing features of the year were earth- 
quake and smoke damage insurance. 


INSURANCE 


Risks 


Premiums 


_ 


Earthquake Insurance.—The 
creased interest in and demand _ fof! 
Earthquake Insurance has grown o 
of the earthquake at Santa Barbar 
Cal. Fire Insurance itself owes it 
great growth very largely to wh 
might be called the commercial o 
economic demand for it as disti 
guished from the interest of the i 
dividual property owner in havin 
that form of protection for his ow 
good. When those who sold good 
on credit began to demand policies o 
Fire Insurance, the business receive 
a great impetus. This is mentione 
because the same cause is now bein 
brought into play in connection wit 
Earthquake Insurance. In_ those 
parts of the world where earthquakes 
are more or less a feature some earth- 
quake insurance has always been 
written, although the tendency has 
been to eliminate it as a cause of 
loss unless a substantially higher 
premium was paid. It was this elimi- 
nation which made the insurance 
losses due to the great earthquake 
and fire in Japan, September, 1923, 
so light. Since the Santa Barbara 
earthquake, however, the demand for 
Earthquake Insurance from those who 
loaned money either on mortgage or 
in the form of credit has been accen- 
tuated to an intensive degree. The 
result has been in nearly all cases an 
insistence upon earthquake insurance 
as well as fire and other forms of 
insurance. 

The difficulty with the writing of 
Earthquake Insurance is the difficulty 
of securing a sufficient spread to pro- 
vide a volume of income and a dis- 
tribution of losses so as to make it a 
safe undertaking for the insurance 
companies to handle. Earthquakes 
are more or less local and the demand 
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for .that type of insurance is there- 
fore a local and not a national one. 
The result is that, while the liability 
in any specified territory is apt to be 
very heavy, the premium receipts in 
that limited territory are rather 
light in proportion. The final solu- 
tion or method of writing Earthquake 
Insurance has not yet been evolved. 
There is a proposition that all of 
the companies doing business in the 
United States form a bureau and each 
take a portion of every earthquake 
line that is written. In this way 
there would be secured a distribution 
of liability and of course of the pre- 
mium. It is going to be extremely 
difficult even if the utmost caution 
is used for individual companies to 
write a large amount of Earthquake 
Insurance where the writing of that 
form of insurance is confined only to 
localities known to be subject to that 
kind of disaster. 

Smoke Damage.—The origin of 
Smoke Damage Insurance, as it is 
being accentuated at the present time, 
‘arises from the introduction of fuel 
oil equipments. The question of 
‘Smoke Damage Insurance arose in 
connection with policies of Fire In- 
surance, because under the decisions 
of the courts a mere damage by 
smoke, as a smoking lamp, is not a 
claim under a fire policy. In the 
case of a fuel oil equipment the de- 
vice may go wrong and a serious dam- 
age be done to the property but 
wholly by smoke, that is, without 
that degree of fire termed a “glow” 
which the courts have decided is nec- 
essary in order to establish a claim 
under a policy of Fire Insurance. The 
attempt to draw a suitable form to 
cover this type of loss has not yet 
been solved. One that is being used 
to some extent is here reproduced 
merely as an illustration: 

In consideration of $........ additional 
premium this policy also covers direct loss or 
damage to the property insured caused by 
smoke from the operation of a fuel oil-burn- 
ing apparatus on the described premises 


(when the use of said apparatus is permitted 
by this policy and the installation is in full 


compliance with such permit) whether fire 
ensues or not, for an amount not to exceed 
the sum insured, nor the interest of the in- 
sured in the property, and subject, in all 
respects, to the terms and conditions of this 
policy. Provided, however, if there shall be 
any other insurance on said property, this 
company shall be liable under this policy only 
pro rata with such other insurance for any 
direct loss by smoke from the operation of 
such fuel-oil apparatus whether such other 
insurance be against direct loss by smoke 
from operation of fuel-oil apparatus or not. 


The difficulty with the smoke dam- 
age form of loss is not that, as in 
the case of fire, it may be a definite 
specific loss which can be located; 
that is, a sudden outburst which 
leaves no question as to a damage 
having been done, but in many cases 
there is a possibility of an injury 
done to the property arising from a 
fuel oil equipment which may injure 
property not by a sudden outburst 
but by a gradual discoloration, as of 
the wallpaper, because of this type of 
heating. There still remains some 
question as to whether proposed 
forms do not cover this type of loss 
as well as the positive outbreak form 
of loss. The gradual loss may be com- 
pared to an occupational disease in 
Workmen’s Compensation as distin- 
guished from an accident which oc- | 
curs in a moment and leaves an in- 
jury of which there is no doubt. 

Concentrated Insurance,—One other 
development during the year, perhaps 
as indicative of a tendency in Fire 
Insurance, is what is known as Con- 
centrated Insurance. Thus a_ policy 
has been issued covering all the dairy 
business in New Zealand. It is placed 
through a limited number of offices 
and few policies have to be written 
in connection therewith, although the 
actual companies that issue policies 
do of course protect themselves by 
reinsurance. It will readily be seen 
that if this form should prove to be 
practical in a few cases, there would 
be an effort to extend it in many 
others, as has happened in connection 
with Life Insurance where the group 
method is being developed very rap- 
idly. 
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MARINE INSURANOE 
By Douetas F. Cox 


PRESIDENT, U. S. Mercwants’ 


War Business.—The history of ma- 
rine insurance during the past ten 
years, in common with that of other 
kinds of business, has been greatly 
affected by the world war and the 
events which followed in its train. In 
consequence of the demand for insu- 
rance against the risks of war on the 
enormous values of the hulls of ves- 
sels at that time and of the cargoes 
which they carried, marine insurance 
came suddenly into great prominence 
in this country. Attracted by the 
high rates and large volume of pre- 
mium, many fire insurance companies 
which had theretofore taken little or 
no interest in the business appeared 
prominently in the market. A num- 
ber of smaller companies were also 
formed at that time for the purpose 
of getting a share of the marine 
business. 

In spite of the enormous losses 

which were incurred through the ac- 
‘tion of the German submarines, the 
war-risk business proved generally 
profitable and the companies pros- 
pered accordingly. 

Post-War Business.— After the 
close of the war, when the values of 
vessels steadily decreased and the 
merchandise carried by them also de- 
creased in volume and value, the mar- 
ket found itself in a very unfortunate 
position. The companies interested 
in the business were not only much 
more numerous than ever before, but 
were accustomed to years of large 
volume of premium and handsome 
profits. Being now confronted with 
a steady contraction of the volume of 
premium obtainable, a period of fierce 
competition ensued and has continued 
up to the present time. The under- 
writers in charge of some of the 
newer offices were comparatively inex- 
perienced and in the struggle to main- 
tain the premium volume, rates have 
been reduced far below the point of 
adequacy, and conditions more and 
more favorable to the assured have 
been added to the policies, which 
bring in a constant stream of losses 
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arising from causes which in forme 
years would not have been thougk 
possible to cover by marine insurance; 
Many of the smaller companies 0] 
ganized during the war have gone 
of business and a number of the fi 
companies have ceased writing m 
rine; but some of the larger ones ha 
continued their operations on a lar 
scale and seem determined to continu] 
to do the business at whatever rat 
may be necessary to obtain it. Onl 
company which in 1914 did a ver 
moderate amount of marine insurance 
wrote in 1924 over $8,000,000 of tha 
class, this figure being $3,000,00 
more than any other company. 
International Transaction—Marin 
insurance is essentially internationa 
in character since, through the aid o 
brokers with connections in London, i 
is practically just as convenient fo 
the American owner of a fleet of ves 
sels to insure in the London marke 
as in this or the shipper of mer 
chandise may arrange to have it in 
sured by the consignee in Europe 
with companies there just as con- 
veniently as he can arrange to place 
the insurance here. This being the 
case, rates and conditions in this 
market are always dependent in a 
great measure on rates and condi- 
tions in the London market, which 
is the world center for this class of 
insurance; unfortunately, during the 
years since the war, ‘the situation in 
London has been the same ag here, 
if not worse, and the senseless reduc- 
tion of rates year after year has gone 
on there in the same way. . 
Returns.—It is practically impos- 
sile to obtain satisfactory figures in 
regard to the results of marine in- 
surance, for the reason that very few 
companies place marine risks only, 
and in the published statements, 
the marine figures have been com- 
bined with the fire figures and figures 
of the automobile business, so that it 
has been impossible to properly sepa- 
rate them. In very recent years the 
annual statements have shown a di- 
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vision of the receipts to some extent, 
but in the matter of expenses it is 
still impossible to separate them. 
The figures of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company, which is the old- 
est marine insurance company in this 
country and does a gross business of 
over $2,000,000, are usually left out 
of any tabulations; as the returns 
which it makes to its policy holders 
on a large part of its business so 
complicate their statements that it 
is impossible to compare their figures 
with those of other companies. 

_/ Little of the business done in this 
eountry is taken by companies which 
‘are not entered in the State of New 
York; hence the Annual Report of 
the New York Insurance Department 
practically covers the situation. In 
1914 only seventy companies reported 
any business to the New York De- 
partment under the head of ‘Marine 
and Inland” the total premiums be- 
ing $34,000,000. In 1919 one hun- 
dred and fifty companies reported 
business of that class to the New 


York Department, the total premiums 
being $135,000,000.00. 

In 1924 there were one hundred 
and twenty-nine companies which 
reported business to the New York 
Department under the heads of 
“Ocean Marine” and “Inland Ma- 
rine’—the total premium amounted 
to $69,000,000.00, with losses paid 
of $44,000,000.00—the losses incurred 
being about $42,000,000.00. Of these 
companies, forty-six wrote premium 
in this class of less than $100,000.00 
each, fifty wrote premium of between 
$100,000.00 and $500,000.00, seven- 
teen wrote between $500,000.00 and 
$1,000,000.00 and sixteen wrote over 
$1,000,000.00 each. The sixteen 
largest incomes amounted together to 
$42,900,000.00—the largest individual 
income being $8,600,000.00 and the 
two next largest $5,700,000.00  re- 
spectively. These sixteen companies 
therefore controlled about sixty per- 
cent of the business. 

Tabulation.—In__ tabulated 
these figures are interesting :— 


form, 


1914 1919 1924 
Meer SL OOLOUU! . aveievecgo-c-> se.che 6 27 46 
$100,000 to $500,000 .......... 51 50 
$500,000 to $1,000,000......... 30 17 
Mire 1 0002000) nis icre cin cin cteveseie's 42 16 
70 150 129 

Motal premiam 2. 01+ 0-00 $24,000,000 $135,000,000 $69,000,000 


Se eee 


This shows the large increase in the 
number of companies between 1914 
and 1919 in spite of the elimination 
of the German companies and the 
comparatively small decrease in the 
number of companies and the large 
decrease in the volume of premium 
between 1919 and 1924. It also shows 
the large increase in the number of 
companies doing less than $100,000— 
as a matter of fact, many of them 
are doing a very small amount. 

It is also an interesting fact that 
the sixteen companies writing over 
a million each in 1924, their aggre- 
gate premium being 60 per cent. of 
the total, wrote only 38 per cent. of 
the total in 1919. Six of these wrote 
36 per cent of the total in 1924, al- 
though they only wrote 16 per cent. 
in 1919. Three of them have in- 


creased their aggregate premium by 
$4,800,000 and one has increased 
from $4,800,000 in 1919 to $8,600,000 
in 1924, and this is in spite of the 
large decrease in the total. This 
shows that as a result of the fierce 
competition since the war, an in- 
creasingly larger proportion of the 
business has been going to a few 
companies; and it is a natural as- 
sumption that those companies have 
been the most liberal in the matter of 
rates and conditions. 

Hull or Cargo Insurance.—It is 
generally conceded that the ocean 
marine experience of the companies 
was, with some few exceptions, un- 
profitable in 1924 and it is also gen- 
erally conceded that the experience 
of 1925 will be more so; this is true 
of the London as well as the New 
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York market. As to the future, the 
one encouraging sign is that the lead- 
ing underwriters in the London mar- 
ket have at last come together in 
an effort to increase the rates on 
the hull business, which, if success- 
ful, might logically lead to a similar 
effort later on to increase the rates 
on cargces. There seems to be no 
doubt that the American market will 
heartily support any advance whicl 
London is able to make in the hull 
rates, but as to the rates on cargoes 
no signs of codperation for a rise 
have appeared in this market as yet. 
The cargo business is the backbone of 
the ocean marine here, and the future 
of the business depends upon whether 
the companies referred to above, as 
apparently determined to obtain busi- 
ness at any price, adhere to that at- 
titude or evince a disposition to join 
with the other companies in an at- 
tempt to increase the rates. 

Marine Insurance Syndicates.—An 
important occurrence of recent years 
is the establishment of the American 
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Marine Insurance Syndicates. The 
were formed in 1920 under pressu 
from the United States Governme1 
which was determined that a ma 
satisfactory market should be esta! 
lished in America for the insuram 
of the hulls of American vessels. | 
response to this pressure, practical 
all the companies doing marine bus 
ness here became subscribers to tl 
Syndicate organization; and sin 
that time practically all of the Ame! 


ican hull business has been placd 
with the Underwriter for the orga 
zation, acting under the advice 
Committees. This arrangement e 
ables the American market to spe 
with one voice in dealing with tl 
brokers and to take advantage of a: 
possible improvements in rates. T 
organization is generally consider 
to be a very valuable piece of m 
chinery and to constitute the onl 
method by which the hull busine 
can be conducted in this countr 
with any hope of profit to the co 
panies generally. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


By A. DuNcAN REID 
PRESIDENT, GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
a 


Regulation of Companies.— The 
most important occurrence in this 
field during 1925 was the require- 
ment of the New York Insurance De- 
partment that a special exhibit be 
filed by all casualty companies show- 
ing “Acquisition & Field Supervision 
Cost by lines of Insurance,” and also 
showing how fully the rules of the 
“Acquisition Cost Conference” had 
been complied with. These rules, 
framed and adopted in the closing 
weeks of 1922 by the casualty com- 
panies at the instance of the New 
York Superintendent of Insurance, 
had been approved by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners but had not since been the 
subject of official inquiry. The rules 
were designed to limit the cost of 
acquiring all casualty insurance (ex- 
cluding accident and health and fidel- 
ity and surety) to a basis fair alike 
to the public and to the companies’ 


field representatives responsible for 
business production. The effect ot 
this requirement of a special exhibit 
was not only to induce earlier com. 
pliance with the “Acquisition Cost 
Rules,” but principally to establish 
for the first time, what may be called 
“cost-accounting for casualty insur. 
ance” as a permanent part of the 
accounting procedure of the com. 
panies. 

State Action—No new states ac- 
cepted the Workmen’s Compensation 
principle during the year, although 
in Missouri a statute which was to 
have been effective September first 
was suspended by a referendum to 
popular vote at an election to be held 
in November, 1926. No sweeping 
changes in compensation rates were 
made effective during the year, al- 
though in Illinois rates were in- 
ereased 6.1 per cent. on all policies 
existing as well as new and renewal, 
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on account of a material increase in 

' benefits under the Compensation Law, 

' effective July first. Elsewhere it was 

- felt that rate changes made in 1924 
were sufficient to take care of statu- 

‘tory and other changes in conditions 
during 1925. 

Compulsory automobile insurance 
' continued to be agitated for, but only 
in the State of Massachusetts was 
‘legislation enacted, affecting an en- 
'tire state. The Massachusetts stat- 
ute does not become effective until 
| January 1, 1927. Meanwhile, a legis- 
lative commission is investigating 
rates to be approved for such insur- 
ance. 

Plate glass insurance will be af- 
fected for some time by the forma- 
tion of a plate glass department of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. “Standard” 
plate glass rates have been made for 
some time by W. F. Moore on behalf 
of nearly all companies writing this 
line. The “National Bureau,” in tak- 
ing over plate glass rating for a 
number of its members, merely ex- 
tends to this class its practice and 
methods developed in rating of auto- 
mobile and various other liability 
lines. 

Miscellaneous liability insurance 
developed nothing new during the 
year, but the writing of the cover- 
age for manufacturers, distributors 
and merchants known as Products 
Liability Insurance, was greatly ex- 
tended. The demand for this cover- 
age, as well as for Miscellaneous 
Property Damage Insurance, has 
grown very rapidly in the past few 
years. Contingent automobile insur- 
ance is another recent development 
in increasing demand. 

Growth—The remarkable growth 
of the casualty, surety and miscel. 
laneous insurance business in the 
United States was continued during 
1924. The total premiums written 
by all stock and mutual companies 
reached a total of $616,705,881, ac- 
cording to Best’s Insurance Reports. 
The increase for the year over the 
preceding period was $80,000,000 in 
round numbers, or a gain of 15 per 
cent. When this figure is compared 
with a total of only a little over 
$350,000,000 in the year 1919, it will 
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be seen that this youngest group of 
insurance lines is rapidly assuming 
giant proportions. 

This growth has not been confined 
to any one class. Accident and. 
health insurance has increased over 
40 per cent in the last five years; 
plate glass has grown from less than 
$8,000,000 annual income to over 
$17,000,000; workmen’s compensation 
has increased by over 60 per cent.; 
burglary and theft has grown from 
about $8,000,000 to over $26,000,000; 
liability insurance, including auto- 
mobile, has more than doubled in vol- 
ume; fidelity and surety premiums 
have nearly trebled during this pe- 
riod; even steam-boiler insurance, 
thought to be a diminishing class, has 
increased nearly 50 per cent. 

Profits and Losses.—With this 
growth of volume has not come a cor- 
responding improvement in under- 
writing profit, however. The year 
1924 was the worst in twenty years 
in point of percentage of underwrit- 
ing loss, according to the Insurance 
Year Book. One hundred companies, 
who wrote all but a small part of 
the total volume of this business, 
showed an underwriting loss of 2.4 
per cent on premiums earned \of $542,- 
390,703. Of this number, sixty-three 
multiple line companies writing 
nearly all classes, totalling $446,171,- 
621 of earned premiums, suffered a 
loss of 3.5 per cent. 

Twenty-five of the one hundred 
companies confined themselves almost 
entirely to accident and health in- 
surance and showed a profit of 3.9 
per cent. on earned premiums of $49,- 
625,685. Of this group only six com- 
panies failed to make some under- 
writing profit, but of the sixty-three 
multiple line companies mentioned 
above, only seventeen showed a gain 
while forty-six made underwriting 
losses. 

The result of the underwriting of 
these one hundred companies cover- 
ing the decade 1915-1924, was a profit 
of four-tenths of one per cent., with 
the multiple line companies showing 
a loss of one-tenth of one per cent. 
during that period. It is obvious 
that were it not for the investment 
profit earned by these companies, 
they could not survive. 
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Volume of Business.—The follow- 
ing table indicates the volume of 
business done by all companies in 
1924, as compiled by Best’s Insur- 
ance Reports. Attention is ,called 
to the fact that the loss ratios are 
for losses paid to premiums written. 
Ratios of incurred losses to premiums 
earned are not available for all 
companies, as all but a few State 
Insurance Departments require state- 
ments on the basis of premiums 
written and losses paid. The pre- 


Class of Business 
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miums-earned, losses-incurred has} 
is far more truly indicative of r! 
sults in these classes of insurance} 
because the usually large increas 
in income, and the large proportio 
of losses which have been incurre 
but are not payable at date of reé 
port, tend to obscure the true facts 
However, the total loss ratio as give) 
below—53.1 per cent.—compar 
closely to the earned premium los 
ratio—53.2 per cent.—of one hu 
dred leading companies. 


Q) (2) (3) (1) (2) (3) 
Accident and health.>......... $109,829] 47.9% 119 $ 95,141 49.6% 96 
Auto and teams, property dam- 
age and collision........... 49,646] 57.1% 86 38,196 59.0% 12) 
Burglary and ‘theftot?..0.... s 26,749 | 49.0% 53 24,538 43.1% 47 
Check alteration’ <0 .)c10s)e0 10 28 3.0% 2 28 1.7% 3 
ORECIG ee eye, catalorsre cisreicce omuer haters 4,240 | 36.7% 5 3,768 27.8% 4 
Engine and flywheel........... 2,748 | 32.2% 22 2,919 27.8% 17 
Kidelity and surety sce esierel 83,237] 41.4% 57 74,121 37.9% 57 
Tail tyonahesy tein eo ateieeae votes 151,660 49.1% 83 132,268 47.3% 84 
er EGIVESTOCK etre paieielensieysretelsvereseieuave 3 1,274 64.6% 4 1,028 71.2% 4 
Plate glass 17,217] 36.4% 59 15,975 | 42.1% 47 
Sprinkler ean: pera ane 837] 48.8% 4 854 | 43.0% 4m 
Steam boiler 6,463 16.7% 26 6,146 14.2% 24 | 
Workmen’s compensation ......] 162,409] 69.7% 94 140,856 71.2% 87 
Workmen’s collective ......... 260] 40.2% 5 201 53.7% 6 
TOTS Nac oieiere HoreveaVouetercers $616,706 53.1% $536,040 52.6% 


Column 1—Premiums written in thousands of dollars. 
Column 2—Ratio of loss and loss expense paid to premiums written. 
Column 3—Number of companies reported on. 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds—The 
outstanding features of the year were 
the continued increase in this class of 
insurance and the increase in the 
wave of crime which, sweeping over 
the country, reflected itself in the 
Fidelity losses of the Companies, 
such losses reaching their peak in 
this year. Losses through bank fail- 
ures were heavy on Depository Bonds 
throughout the year due to the up- 
heaval in banking conditions through- 
out the western sections of the coun- 
try during the two years preceding. 

Fidelity premiums written in 1924 
exceeded the sum of thirty million 
dollars which means an ever increas- 
ing number of employers requiring 
this form of protection, and that it 


is needed is evidenced by the fact that 
they were paid losses of over eleven 
millions. 

Surety business kept apace in the 
increase, the total premiums being 
well over forty-eight million dollars 
on which twenty million dollars in 
losses were paid. 

There was a decided movement for 
improving the underwriting of thes« 
vast lines by the creation of a “Com- 
mittee for Better Underwriting” 
which has ably functioned. Also, 
contractors, acting through their As. 
sociations, and the Surety Companies 
reached a much clearer understand- 
ing of the others’ needs, in this man- 
ner creating factors for future good 
results. 
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CONDITIONS OF AGRICULTURE 


By WiLitrtAM MARION JARDINE 
UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Production—Farm production in} hit by drouth. Elsewhere crop yields 


the United States was somewhat 
smaller during the crop year 1925-26 
than in the preceding crop year. Ad- 
vancing farm commodity prices, how- 
ever, promised to offset the effect on 
farm incomes of the decreased pro- 
duction. It is estimated that the 
gross income from agricultural pro- 
duction for the year will be slightly 
more than in the crop year 1924-25, 
and considerably larger than in any 
of the three preceding crop years. 
There were marked differences in agri- 
cultural prosperity as between States. 
As between crops, however, produc- 
tion was fairly well balanced. There 
was no large surplus of any impor- 
tant crop, and of few products was 
there a marked scarcity. In most 
parts of the country progress was 
made toward normal conditions. In 
recent years the general trend of 
American crop production has been 
upward. There are no indications 
that this trend will not be continued. 
The high prices now paid for some 
crops may bring about a material 
increase in the acreage planted for 
the next harvest. 

In the great area from northern 
South Dakota to the Rio Grande and 
west of the Rockies drouth seriously 
reduced yields in the crop season of 
1925. Damage from drouth was also 
serious in the area extending from 
the Ohio to the Potomac Rivers south- 
east to central Georgia and east to 
the Atlantic. In parts of these areas 
there was much distress among farm- 
ers. Altogether, 15 States were hard 


were good but did not quite offset 
the reduction in the stricken areas. 
Yields for the country as a whole 
averaged slightly below the average 
during the last 10 years. Pastures 
were poor, particularly in the butter- 
producing States. Fewer hogs were 
available for market. It was noticed 
that the relative scarcity of certain 
crops brought about a fuller utiliza- 
tion of them than usual. Fewer ap- 
ples rotted under the trees, and a 
larger proportion of the potato crop 
was used for human food. 
Cotton.—Cotton production was es- 
timated at approximately 15,386,000 
bales. This production ranks with 
the crops of 1911 and 1914 as one of 
the three largest on record. 
Wheat.—Wheat production of all 
varieties was in the neighborhood of 
nearly 700,000,000 bushels, or 175,- 
000,000 bushels less than in the pre- 
ceding year. The crop was the small- 
est since 1917, and in proportion t¢ 
population the smallest since 1890. 
A fairly large acreage of winter 
wheat was planted but the area killed 
by unfavorable weather conditions 
amounted to nearly 10,000,000 acres, 
or 22.5 per cent. of the area sown. 
This was the heaviest abandonment 
on record, with the exception of that 
of 1917. The yield of winter wheat 
per acre averaged only 12.7 bushels, 
the lowest since 1914. Spring wheat 
production was 13.3 bushels per acre, 
about one bushel per acre above the 
average of the last five years, but 2.6 
bushels per acre below the large yield 
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ot 1924. To some extent the reduc- 
tion in the yield of spring wheat was 
offset by a large increase in the acre- 
age planted to that variety in the 
Pacific Northwestern States, where 
spring wheat was substituted for win- 
ter wheat killed by frost. 

Corn.—A corn crop of 3,013,000,000 
bushels, nearly one-fourth larger than 
that of 1924 and of much better qual- 
ity, was harvested. This production, 
however, was less than the average 
amount harvested the preceding four 
years. Excellent yields were  ob- 
tained in the central portions of the 
Corn Belt and practically everywhere 
north of the Ohic and Potomac 
Rivers. Corn in the Southwest, how- 
ever, was nearly a failure. A total 
of 1,470,000,000 bushels of oats, and 
226,000,000 bushels of barley was 
harvested. These yields were just 
about enough above the average of 
recent years to balance our increas- 
ing population. The flaxseed crop 
of 22,000,000 bushels was much below 
the quantity harvested last year. 
There were sharp reductions in both 
acreage and yields of flax. Neverthe- 
less, the crop was nearly double the 
average flax production during the 10 
years previous to 1924. The hay crop 
of 1925 was only 98,000,000 tons, the 
smallest since 1918. 

Buckwheat.—Buckwheat was also a 
good crop, and rice production not 
far below the usual average. Yields 
of rye, sugar beets and clover seed 
were low, as also were yields of sor- 
ghum for syrup and broomeorn. The 
apple crop was the smallest since 
1921. Citrus fruits yielded fairly 
well. The potato crop of 346,500,000 
bushels was the smallest since 1919. 
The sweet potato crop amounted to 
only 81,100,000 bushels, and was the 
smallest crop since 1916 with the ex- 
ception of that of last year. 

Prices. — Calculations based on 
present farm commodity prices indi- 
cate that the gross income of agri- 
culture for the crop year 1925-26 will 
be somewhat in excess of $12,000,- 
000,000. This income is considerably 
greater than that of the depression 
period of 1921-22, but is below that 
of 1919-20. There is no continuation 
this year of the rate of improvement 
in farm incomes that was established 
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res 


during 1922-23, 1923-24 and 1924-2 
Price changes, however may affect th 
forecast. 

Farmers received better prices fo 
their products in the 1925-26 cro 
year than at any time during the las 
five years. In August the purchasing 
power of the prices of farm product} 
as expressed in terms of prices o/ 
non-agricultural products stood at 93) 
compared with 66 in 1921. This wa) 
the nearest approach made since th 
depression to the pre-war parity be 
tween agricultural and industria 
commodity prices. In September 
however, the purchasing power inde 
dropped 5 points to 88, and pricq 
movements during October and No 
vember indicated the possibility o 
further recessions. It was thus evi 
dent that the general condition o 
agriculture had not been restored t 
normal strength. Large crops o 
corn and oats had started the price: 
of those commodities downward. O 
the other hand, the outlook in th 
livestock industry was more favorabl 
than it had been for several years. 
A reduced supply of pork had im- 
proved the market for both beef and 
mutton, and prospects in the dairy 
industry were favorable toward the 
close of the year. 

Cotton Crop.—Conditions in the 
Cotton Belt were satisfactory except 
in south central Texas and the Pied- 
mont areas of South Carolina and 
Georgia. More than 46,000,000 acres 
were planted to cotton in the spring 
of 1925. This was the largest acre- 
age in the history of the country. 
The increase was greatest in the ex- 
treme western part of the Cotton 
Belt, where large areas of range land 


-have been broken up and devoted to 


cotton in recent years. Growing con-, 
ditions were less uniformly good for 
cotton than in the previous year 
but were extraordinarily favorable in 
many sections, with the result that 
the third largest cotton crop in the 
country’s history was picked. 
Nevertheless, this crop was not ex- 
cessive in the light of market require- 
ments. The year ended July 31, 1925, 
had left the world in perhaps the 
best balanced condition as between 
cotton supplies and consumption that 
had existed since the war. Our in- 
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‘creased production of cotton was ac- 
companied by recovery of the power 
to consume cotton in Europe. This 
was attested by the exports from the 
ew crop, which were over one-third 
larger than the average for the pre- 
ceding five years, and by exports for 
the first months of 1925, exceeding 
even those of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1924. Domestic business con- 
ditions likewise improved and brought 
about sharply increased mill con- 
sumption of cotton as the year ad- 
vanced. In September the purchas- 
ing power of cotton in terms of other 
commodities was 12 per cent. above 
the average for the five years pre- 
eding September, 1914. Although 
this figure represented a reduction 
from the purchasing power of cotton 
in 1923-24 it nevertheless compared 
very favorably with that of other 
crops grown in the South. 

Wheat Crop.—Our wheat situation 
at the close of 1925 was very different 
from that existing a year previously. 
With a large world crop, the United 
States had only a little more than 
enough wheat to meet domestic re- 

uirements. The wheat crop of the 
Northern Hemisphere, outside of Rus- 
3ia and China, was estimated as nearly 
9 per cent. greater than the 1924 crop. 
It was larger than the pre-war aver- 
age production in the same countries. 
Russia was reported to have consid- 
erable wheat for export. Prospects 
were good for the wheat crop of the 
Southern Hemisphere. The world’s 
rye crop also was much larger than 
‘that of last year. 

| In spite of these circumstances the 
wheat price situation in the United 
States remained favorable. The short: 
age in supplies of several classes of 
wheat indicated that the country 
would be on an import basis at least 
for the greater part of the crop year. 
Anticipating this situation, the wheat 
markets recorded prices of wheat for 
December delivery in Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and Kansas City approxi- 
mately on a par with the price in 
Liverpool and considerably higher 
than in Winnipeg. There was every 
prospect that as high grade milling 
wheat became scarcer in the United 
States the margin between the do- 
mestic and foreign price of wheat 
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would widen to the extent of encour- 
aging imports. 

This situation prompted the farm- 
ers to plan a large increase in their 
wheat acreage. The doubtful wisdom 
of this course was pointed out by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Even with the same acreage 
of wheat as that sown in 1924, a good 
average yield would place the United 
States on an export basis for most 
if not all classes of wheat. As the 
trend of production in competing 
countries is sharply upward, it is ob- 
vious that largely increased acreage 
in the United States cannot be sown 
without danger of producing a bur- 
densome surplus. Only poor crops 
in foreign wheat producing countries 
can result in a situation like that of 
1924-25, when the farmers of the 
United States had a large crop which 
they were able to sell at high prices. 
The whtat producing area of Argen- 
tina, Canada and the United States 
is now 53 per cent. above the pre-war 
average. These countries have not 
yet reached their limit of wheat pro- 
duction. In view of their advantage 
over our farmers in the matter of 
production costs, it seems highly de- 
sirable that our wheat acreage should 
not be largely expanded. 

Livestock. — Livestock producers 
found themselves in a generally fa- 
vorable position in 1925. Hogs aver- 
aged more than 60 per cent. higher in 
price than during the first half of 
1924. At times they brought nearly 
double the 1924 prices. Cattle sold 
at the highest prices registered since 
1920, and the average price for lambs 
in August was $1.50 a hundred 
pounds higher than in 1924. Less- 
ened supplies were probably respon- 
sible for the advance in hog prices. 
yet the supplies were not reduced 
in the same proportion as the prices 
increased. Marketings of cattle, hogs 
and sheep were heavier during the 
first haf of 1925 than in the cor- 
responding period of 1924. The most 
gratifying feature of the livestock 
situation was the advance in cattle 
prices. Depression in the livestock 
industry had been more severe than 
in perhaps any other branch of agri- 
culture, and cattlemen had begun to 
wonder whether the turn in the road 
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would ever come in sight. They had 
the gratification toward the close of 
1925 of seeing cattle prices advance 
in spite of increased marketing 
probablv because the proportion of 
the beef cattle in the country was 
known to be decreasing. 

In the sheep industry favorable 
conditions prevailed as they had done 
since 1923. It seemed advisable, as 
the year closed, for sheep men to bear 
in mind the tendency of their busi- 
ness to go from one extreme of pro- 
duction to the other. Inexperienced 
sheep raisers were being attracted 
into it by its prosperity. Prudence 
in expanding the number of sheep on 
farms and ranches seemed necessary. 

Financial Position.— Good crops 
and increased prices effected a great 
improvement in the financial position 
of our farmers in 1925 and satisfac- 
tory liquidation of debt took place 
during the year in most areas. Large 
numbers of farmers were still in 
financial difficulties, however, partic- 
ularly in regions where commitments 
for high-priced land reached large 
proportions in the post-war boom 
years. ‘In the range cattle country 
likewise, there was a considerable 
amount of debt remaining from the 
depression period. 

Numerous bank failures in the last 
few years have complicated the farm 
credit situation in certain areas. 
These areas suffered last year from 
impaired confidence in the banking 
situation. Some of their solvent 
banks deemed it necessary to main- 
tain extremely large cash resources. 
Accordingly, they invested heavily in 
Government obligations and other 
gilt-edge securities. In some districts 
the proportion of bank deposits rep- 
resented by cash or Government obli- 
gations amounted to 75 per cent of 
the total. Fifty per cent. was not 
at all an uncommon proportion. Such 
a use of bank resources was obviously 
not calculated to make credit condi- 
tions particularly easy for the farmer. 
The restoration of confidence in agri- 
culture as well as in the banking situ- 
ation seemed essential to the reas- 
sumption of agricultural progress in 
these regions. 

The intermediate credit banks es- 
tablished under the agricultural cred- 
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its act of 1923 have assumed consi 
erable importance, particularly 
financing farmers’ codperative ass¢ 


in financing the 
farmer where local capital is inade 
quate or where interest rates an 
high. It is true, nevertheless, tha 
the rediscount facilities of the intex 
mediate credit bank system wer) 
utilized in most areas last year onl 
to a limited extent. Much remain 
to be done to make them fully effe 
tive and to bring them within th 
reach of the individual farmer. 

Agricultural Exports.—Foreign de} 
mand for American agricultural pro 
ucts was better in 1925 than it ha 
been at any time since 1921. The 
United States exported a large sur 
plus of wheat and cotton at goo 
prices. Other products were also ex 
ported in large volume. The quantit 
of our agricultural exports for th 
year ended June 30, 1925, was 2 
per cent. greater than in the previou 
year, and 26 per cent. greater than 
the average for the five years pre. 
ceding the outbreak of the World 
War. In value our exports last year 
were more than double those of any 
previous year and greater than those 
of any year since 1921. 

Foreign competition is increasing 
in some branches of agriculture, no- 
tably wheat production. Dairy pro- 
duction continues to expand in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Nevertheless. 
the outlook for our export trade in 
farm products is favorable in the 
main. This country will no doubt be 
the world’s chief source of supply 
for cotton for a long time. It is 
likewise the largest exporter of pork 
products. Production of cotton out- 
side of the United States has in. 
creased rapidly in the last two sea- 
sons. As yet, however, our position 
in the world’s cotton market is se- 
cure. Our resources for the produe: 
tion of corn, the best hog feed, seem 
to promise a continuance of our 
strong position in the export trade in 
pork products. The recent improve. 
ment in foreign purchasing power is 
a beneficial influence in our agricul. 
tural export trade generally. 

We shall not be dependent on for. 
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on markets for the disposal of as 
rge a part of our supply of agricul- 
ral products this year as we were 
. 1925. It has already been men- 
oned that we have only a small 
mount of wheat for export. Our 
cports of cotton may not be reduced, 
it pork and lard exports will cer- 
inly be low in view of the decline 
the number of hogs on farms. 
ar exports of tobacco, apples and 
her minor items may be about the 
-me as last year. It is possible 
sat the trend of our agricultural ex- 
wrt trade will be downward in the 
ext decade or so. A downward 
end existed in the 15 years before 
1e war, as the result largely of the 
ct that our industrial population 
as increasing more rapidly than our 
coduction of certain farm crops. Our 
1creased agricultural exports last 
ear do not necessarily mean that 
ais cause of declining agricultural 
<ports will not be effective again 
1 the near future. 
‘Summary.—Compared with the sit- 


INCREASE 


‘The combined production of grain 
‘ops in the United States for 1925 
as nearly 8 per cent. larger than for 
924, while the gross value based on 
ecember 1 farm prices decreased 14 
sr cent., according to the December 
jtimates of the Crop Reporting 
ioard of the United States Depart- 
rent of Agriculture, issued December 
2, 1925. The 1925 production is 
jout equal to the five-year average 
* 1920-1924. The table on page 479 
ives a comparison of the produc- 
ion of important grain crops in the 
‘nited States for 1925, 1924, and the 
ve-year average from 1920-1924. 


CROPS 


-Corn.—The 1925 corn crop of 2,901,- 
}0,000 bushels was 25 per cent. 
irger than the 1924 crop of 2,313,- 
90,000 bushels and about equal to 
re five-year average of 
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uation that existed in 1921, American 
agricultural conditions last year were 
encouraging. Nevertheless, they were 
by no means wholly satisfactory. I 
have referred to the fact that the 
purchasing power of farm commodi- 
ties in September was still 12 per 
cent. below the pre-war level. Such a 
disparity between the buying power 
of farm products and that of other 
goods, if it occurred suddenly in nor- 
mal times, would be recognized as a 
calamity. Our disposition now is 
rather to look on it as a measure of 
the recovery agriculture has made 
from the depression of 1921, when the 
farm commodity purchasing power in- 
dex dropped to the low point of 66. 
It is important to bear in mind, 
wher we congratulate ourselves on 
the improvement that has _ been 
achieved in the farmer’s position dur- 
ing the last few years, that a pros- 
perous agriculture requires nothing 
less than an equality of relative buy- 
ing power with other economic enter- 
prises. 
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By W. F. CALLANDER 
CHAIRMAN, Crop ReportinG Board, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


1925 corn crop, however, was 14 per 
cent. below that of the 1924 crop. 
While the corn of the central States 
had an unusually high moisture con- 
tent at husking time, the quality on 
November 1, 1925, was reported at 
83.6 per cent. of normal for the 
United States, as compared with 63.2 
per cent. a year ago and 81.2 per cent. 
as the ten-year average. 

The acreage of corn harvested in 
1924, 101,076,000 acres, was consider- 
ably less than the acreage planted be- 
cause of heavy abandonment due to 
unusually wet weather during June 
and July. In 1925 there was no such 
abandonment and the acreage har- 
vested was 101,631,000 acres. The yield 
of corn per acre of 28.5 bushels in 
1925 was nearly 15 per cent. above 
the 1924 yield of 22.9 bushels, and 


Jover a bushel higher than the ten- 


year average of 27.4 bushels. 
The Central States, from Iowa to 


1920-1924. | Pennsylvania, produced one of the 


he December 1 gross value of the'largest corn crops on record, but 
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many of the Southern States pro- 
duced less corn than usual. The corn 
yields per acre in 1925 were excep- 
tionally high in some of the Central 
States. The yield of corn in Ohio was 
48 bushels per acre, as compared with 
the ten-year average yield of 38 bush- 
els; Indiana, 43.5 bushels as com- 
pared with 35.5 bushels; Illinois, 42.0 
and 34.9 bushels; Michigan, 40.0 and 
32.2 bushels; Wisconsin, 46.5 and 36.3 
bushels; and Iowa, 43.0 bushels as 
compared with the ten-year average 
of 38.3 bushels. Dry weather resulted 
in greatly reduced corn yields in 
South Dakota, Texas, Oklahoma and 
Tennessee. The average farm price of 
corn on December 1, 1925, was 67.4 
cents, as compared with 98.2 cents a 
year ago. The farm price was 55 to 
56 cents per bushel in Indiana, North 
Dakota, lowa and Minnesota on De- 
cember 1, 1925. 

Wheat.—The 1925 wheat crop of 
669,000,000 bushels was hardly large 
enough to meet domestic require- 
ments. It was 23 per cent. smaller 
than the 1924 crop of 863,000,000 
bushels, and 20 per cent. less than 
the five-year average of 1920-1924 of 
835,000,000 bushels. In 1924 the 
United States crop was large and the 
world crop small, while in 1925 condi- 
tions were reversed with a small 
United States crop and about the nor- 
mal world crop. 

Winter Wheat.—Heavy abandon- 
ment of winter wheat plantings in the 
spring of 1925, due to severe winter 
killing during the winter of 1924- 
1925, in Kansas, Nebraska, Indiana, 
Ohio, Texas, Oklahoma, Montana, 
Washington, and Oregon, combined 
with yields per acre 15 per cent, be- 
low the ten-year average, resulted in 
a winter wheat crop in 1925 fully one- 
third less than in 1924, The 1925 pro- 
duction of winter wheat was 398,000,- 
000 bushels, as compared with 590,- 
000,000 bushels in 1924 and the five- 
year average of 592,000,000 bushels. 
The acreage of winter wheat har- 
vested in 1925 was 31,269,000 acres, 
as compared to 35,489,000 acres in 
1924. 

The yield of winter wheat in 
1925 was 12.7 bushels per acre, while 
in 1924 it was 16.6 bushels, and the 
ten-year average was 14.9 bushels. 
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Spring Wheat.—While the yield 
spring wheat per acre in 1925 wa 
one-fourth less than in 1924, the acr 
age was one-fourth greater, resultir 
in a production about equal to th: 
of 1924. The production of spri 
wheat in 1925 was 271,000,000 bus] 
els; in 1924, it was 273,000,000, am 
the five-year average was 243,000,0G 
bushels. The acreage of spring whe 
harvested in 1925 was 20,931,000 aer 
compared to 16,875,000 acres in 192 
The yield of spring wheat harveste} 
in 1925 was 12.9 bushels per acr 
16.2 bushels in 1924, and 12.6 busk 
els was the ten-year average. 

In 1924, with the United Stat 
crop on an export basis, there wa 
only a few cents difference in th 
December 1 farm price of winter an 
spring wheat. Spring wheat was 126. 
cents, while winter wheat was 131. 
cents per bushel. In 1925, wit 
Durum wheat, one of the sprin 
wheat varieties, on an export basi 
the average price of spring wheat o 
December 1 was 132.3. cents, whil 
winter wheat was 147.9 cents, a dif 
ference of over 15 cents per bushel 

Oats.—A 5 per cent. increase in the 
acreage of oats in 1925, and a 7 per 
cent. decrease in the yield per acre 
resulted in an oat crop about 1 per 
cent. smaller than the crop of 1924. 
but 13 per cent. larger than the five- 
year average from 1920-1924. The 
1925 production of oats in the United 
States was 1,502,000,000 bushels, as 
compared with 1,523,000,000 in 1924 
and a five-year average of 1,324,000,- 
000 bushels. The acreage of oats har- 
ested in 1925 was 45,160,000 acres 
as compared with 42,756,000 in 1924. 
The yield per acre was 33.3 bushels 
in 1925, 35.6 in 1924 and 32.5 bushels 
for the five-year average. The yields 
of oats per acre in Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, were well above the 
ten-year average, while a lack of soil 
moisture cut the Texas yield over 55 
per cent. The most striking change 
in connection with oats was a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. in the December 
1 farm price of oats from 47.8 cents 
per bushel in 1924 to 38.1 cents per 
bushel in 1925, 

Barley—The short corn crop of 
1924 was undoubtedly a contributing 
factor to the increase of 20 per cent. 
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in the 1925 barley acreage. With the 
yield per acre about constant for the 
two years, the 1925 production of 
barley of 218,000,000 bushels showed 
.a gain of a little more than 20 per 
eent. over the 1924 production of 
178,000,000 bushels. The acreage of 
barley harvested in 1925 was 8.243,- 
000 acres as compared with 6,858,000 
acres in 1924. The yield of barley 
per acre was 26.4 bushels per acre in 
1925, 26.0 bushels in 1924 and the 
ten-year average was 25.0 bushels. 
In sympathy with other feed crops 
the farm price of barley on December 
1, 1925, of 58.6 cents was 21 per cent. 
less than the price of 73.6 cents in 
1924. 

Rye.—With the acreage of rye 
practically the same for both 1925 
and 1924, the full effect of a 25 per 
cent. lower yield per acre was car- 
ried over to the total production of 
rye, which dropped from 64,000,000 
bushels in 1924 to 49,000,000 bushels 
in 1925. The acreage of rye har- 
vested in 1925 was 4,088,000 acres as 
compared to 4,019,000 acres in 1924. 
The yield of rye per acre was 11.9 
bushels in 1925 as compared with 15.9 
bushels in 1924 and a ten-year aver- 
age of 14.4 bushels per acre. The 
farm price of rye on December 1, 
1925, was 78.1 cents per bushel, or 
27 per cent. lower than the price a 
year ago of 106.6 cents. There was a 
large world crop of rye in 1925, while 
in 1924 the world crop of both rye 
and wheat was considerably below 
average. 

Buckwheat.—The 1925 production 
of buckwheat was 14,647,000 bushels 
as compared to 13,277,000 bushels in 
1924. The acreage harvested in 1925 
was 776,000 acres as compared to 
738,000 in 1924. The yield per acre 
of buckwheat in 1925 was 18.9 
bushels as compared to 18.0 bushels 
in 1924. The farm price December 1, 


1925, was 89.2 cents as compared with = 


103.0 cents in 1924. 

Grain Sorghums—The production 
of grain sorghums in 1925 was 71,- 
000,000 bushels as compared to 80,- 
000,000 bushels in 1924. The acreage 
in 1925 of 4,120,000 acres was an 
increase of 8 per cent. over the 1924 
acreage of 3,813,000 acres. A large 
portion of this increase was in Texas, 


where lack of soil moisture in the 
spring of 1925 caused abandonment 
and reduced plantings of other crops. 
The yield per acre in 1925 was 17.2 
bushels or 18 per cent. less than the 
1924 yield of 21.1 bushels per acre. 
The farm price of grain sorghum De- 
cember 1, 1925, was 75.7 cents per 
bushel as compared with 85.2 cents 
per bushel in 1924, 

Rice—A 6 per cent. increase in 
acreage and a decrease of 4 per cent. 
in yield per acre of rice resulted 
in the 1925 production showing an 
increase of 2 per cent over 1924. The 
production of rice in 1925 was 33,- 
959,000 bushels as compared with 
33,249,000 bushels in 1924. The acre- 
age was 904,000 in 1925, and 849,000 
acres in 1924. The yield per acre 
was 37.6 bushels in 1925 and 39.2 
bushels in 1924. 


FARM PRICES OF GRAINS 


The index number of the farm 
prices of grains for November 15, 
1925, was 138 per cent. of the pre- 
war average (Aug., 1909—July, 1914), 
of 100 per cent. as compared with 147 
per cent. for November 15, 1924. This 
index number for the past year is as 
follows: November, 1924, 147; Decem- 
ber, 1924, 155; January, 1925, 172; 
February, 178; March, 172; April, 
152; May, 159; June, 164; July, 152; 
August, 157; September, 148; Octo- 
ber, 135; and November, 138. 

On November 15 the farm price of 


PRODUCTION OF GRAIN CROPS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


(In millions) 


nie Five-year 

1925 | 1924) ose tee 
Coun tee cece eciee 2,901| 2,313] 2,910 
Winter Wheat .......- 398; 590 592 
Spring Wheat?....... 271) 273 243 
ALL “Wiheat iSiciecercraverensts 669] 863 835 
Oats een icteeeree 1,502]1,523] 1,324 
Barley jo cers « =tevelajsioci 218| 178 180 
VG) Gini tie: a Sie oyateney shavers 49 64 qa 
Buckwheat, 33527050 « 15 13 14 
Grain Sorghums ..... Fak 80 106 
RCO Mis sense steno eraneteee 34 33 40 


1Jncludes corn for all purposes, including 
that hogged off and cut for silage, and 
forage, as well as that husked and snapped 
for grain, the yield for grain being applied 
to the total acreage to obtain an equivalent 
production figure for all corn. 

2 Includes Durum, 
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wheat was 168 per cent. of pre-war; 
corn, 116 per cent.; rye, 102 per cent.; 
oats, 94 per cent.; barley, 94 per 
cent. The general level of farm 
prices was 144 per cent. on Novem- 
ber 15, as compared with 137 per 
cent. a year ago. The United States 


Bureau of Labor index number of 
wholesale prices of agricultural com- 
modities for November 15 was 155 
per cent of pre-war, and the non-agri- 
cultural index was 166 per cent. as 
compared with 150 per cent. and 160 
per cent. in 1924. 


LIVESTOCK 


By E. W. 


SHEETS 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Prosperity—The year 1925 will 
probably be characterized in Ameri- 
can livestock annals as the dawn of 
a period of considerable prosperity. 
There have been many signs on the 
horizon which promise that the pa- 
tience and fortitude which have been 
displayed perennially by American 
stockmen are to receive a much- 
merited reward. The year 1926 
should be the best since 1918. 

As the present year nears its close, 
prices being received by producers for 
beef cattle, hogs, and lambs are well 
above those of a year ago; there is 
a fine corn crop; and the Western 
States have very promising prospects 
for winter ranges and a good supply 
of hay and other feeds. Throughout 
the year breeding stock of good qual- 
ity has had steady demand at in- 
creasingly attractive prices, thereby 
confirming the faith of those who 


steadily refused to become  dis- 
couraged during trying times. The 


man who took advantage of the op- 
portunity to cull closely and add 
new blood to his herds and flocks 
is now in the way of being amply re- 
paid for his foresight. Advance 
entry lists of our leading livestock 
shows verify other signs of the 
times, showing that breeders of live- 
stock mean to continue to advertise 
their faith in their calling. 

Purnell Act.—The Purnell Act, pro- 
viding enlarged Federal support for 
agricultural experiment stations, be- 
ginning with an increase for each 
State of $20,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and mounting 
to $60,000 for the year ending June 
30, 1930, and each year thereafter, 
was an outstanding event of progress 
in American agriculture during the 
year. 


Quality in Meats Study.—At a 
meeting of the Experiment Station 
Directors of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges at St. Louis in April, 
one of the four projects approved to 
be conducted with funds made avail- 
able by the Purnell Act is one of 
interest to all livestock people en- 
titled, A Study ofthe Factors Which 
Influence the Quality and Palatability 
of Meat. By the close of the year 
twenty-seven State experiment sta- 
tions, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, the United States De-- 
partment of Agriculture, and others 
were cooperating in steps toward the 
organization and inauguration of this 
study. A preliminary report and 
outline of the problems involved, to- 
gether with a summary of methods 
and organization to be employed in 
the study, was published in October, 
1925. 

The new meats project is consid- 
ered by many as representing a pro: 
gressive step in livestock research of 
revolutionary character. The ulti- 
mate object of the study is to co- 
ordinate and render more practical 
the various technical experiments in 
the breeding, feeding and manage- 
ment of our domestic meat animals— 
to interpret the results of these vari- 
ous experiments in terms of the qual- 
ity and palatability of meat, the end 
product. 

U. S. Range Livestock Experiment 
Station——Considerable progress was 
made in the development of the new 
United States Range Livestock Ex- 
periment Station at Miles City, 
Montana. This station consists of a 
tract of 57,000 acres transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture from 
the War Department by Act of Con- 
gress in April, 1924. Its location 
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geographically, its topography, and 
the balance between its farming land 
and range land make it ideally suited 
to the study of range livestock and 
related forage and grazing problems. 
It contains 2,000 acres of grazing 
land, seventy-five miles of fencing, 
and is traversed by several miles of 
_ good roads. A breeding herd of 180 
beef cattle and a band of 1,400 sheep 
and lambs had been established at the 
station by midsummer, 1925. 

Livestock Improvement. — Under 
the “better sires—better stock” plan 
for extending the use of purebred 
sires, approximately 1,500 livestock 
owners placed their breeding opera- 
tions on a purebred-sire basis during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. 
On September 30, 1925, this campaign 
had completed its sixth year of activ- 
ity with a total of 15,969 persons 
enrolled. These owners listed 552,- 
913 animals and 1,198,199 poultry. 
There were forty-three counties each 
having one hundred or more farmers 
improving their stock under the plan 
mentioned. 

Federal Inspection of Slaughter.— 
Compared with the large numbers of 
meat animals slaughtered under the 
Federal meat inspection in previous 
years, the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, experienced a slight decline. 
A total of 76,000,000 animals, or 
nearly 4,000,000 less than during the 
preceding year, but more than the 
average of recent years, were slaugh- 
tered under such inspection. Tuber- 
culosis in cattle and swine was re- 
sponsible for more condemnations at 
time of slaughter than all other dis- 
eases and ailments combined. This 
points to the wisdom of the campaign 
against tuberculosis and the necessity 
for continuing it with the utmost 
vigor. 

A total of more than a billion and 
a half pounds of meat and meat prod- 
ucts were certified for export in Fed: 


eral meat-inspection establishments, 
as follows: beef and beef products, 
191,075,309 pounds; mutton and mut- 
ton products, 3,035,375 pounds; pork 
and pork products, 1,394,205,841 
pounds; horse-meat products, 2,159,- 
230 pounds. Also a total of more 
than a million inedible animal prod- 
ucts were certified by Federal inspec- 
tion for export. 

Livestock Emergencies. — Three 
emergencies constituting a menace to 
the livestock industry of America oc- 
curred during the past fiscal year. 
One was the continued presence in 
three counties of California of foot- 
and-mouth disease, which was discov- 
ered in February, 1924. Another was 
the appearance from a_ different 
source of the same disease in Texas. 
The third was the outbreak and rapid 
spread of European fowl pest in a 
number of Eastern and Midwestern 
States. 

The last outbreak in California oc- 
curred on April 5, 1925, on previously 
infected premises. Diseased herds 
were promptly slaughtered and 
buried, frequently on the same day 
that infection was discovered, and 
the premises were promptly disin- 
fected. Deer in the Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest contracted the disease 
from infected cattle with which they 
mingled, but after a vigorous cam- 
paign all deer showing evidence of 
infection were killed. 

The last outbreak in Texas was 
discovered in a herd on October 14 
and this herd was destroyed the fol- 
lowing day. 

The outbreak of European fowl 
pest marked the initial appearance of 
this dread poultry disease in the 
United States. It was discovered in 
the fall of 1924 and was virtually 
eradicated by May 1, 1925, infection 
after that date manifesting itself 
only in one flock of chickens in New 
York. 


DAIRYING 


By C. W. LArson 


Cuter or BurEAU oF DarryING, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AU ep ee ee a 


Conditions—The year 1925 


has| production and marketing are con- 


been one of the most stable and un-|cerned. The year 1924 showed a ma- 
eventful of recent years as far as|terial increase in production with a 
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somewhat restricted buying power, 
which resulted in an enormous accu- 
mulation of butter in storage and a 
somewhat depressed market. The 
year 1925, on the other hand, ab- 
sorbed all this surplus at a relatively 
good price. The prices of whole-milk 
and skim-milk products have been 
good, in contrast with the very low 
price for these products last year. 

The special value of milk and its 
products has been brought to the con- 
sumer’s attention through the press 
and especially through organized ef- 
forts supported by the industry and 
by State and national extension 
forces. Demonstrations at public in- 
stitutions where large numbers of 
children are fed have proved that the 
liberal use of milk in the diet im- 
proves the health and the develop- 
ment of the child. 

Production—At the present time 
the supply and the demand for milk 
and dairy products just about bal- 
ance. Our population is increasing 
at the rate of about one and a half 
million a year, and it is estimated 
that on January 1, 1926, there will 
be 112,500,000. The number of dairy 
cows on farms January 1, 1925, was 
25,319,000—about 226 dairy cows for 
each 1,000 people. The average milk 
production of the cows in the United 
States in 1925 is estimated to be 
4,368 pounds, containing 175 pounds 
of butterfat. This is an increase of 
more than 500 pounds of milk per 
cow in six years, which has been 
brought about by the general practice 
of heavier feeding, and to some ex- 
tent, by the careful culling of low 
producers. 

The codperative cow-testing asso- 
ciations have grown to a total of 732 
associations with 18,677 members 
owning 307,073 cows. The average 
production per cow in 260 of these 
cow-testing associations is 6,345 
pounds of milk and 258 pounds of 
butterfat. The decrease in the offi- 
cial testing of pure-bred cows noted 
last year shows signs of improve- 
ment, and some new records have 
been made. The Holstein cow, May 
Walker Ollie Homestead 300043, still 
holds the United States record for 
butterfat of 1,218.59 pounds; and the 
milk record is held by another Hol- 
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with a record of 37,381 pounds o 
milk. 

A better knowledge of how to feed 
intelligently has been noted. Through 
scientific investigations there has 
come to light the fact that minerals— 
especially lime and phosphorus—in 
the ration of dairy cows are essen- 
tial to high milk production. There 
has been an increase in the use of 
concentrates for dairy feeding and 
especially of ready mixed feeds. 

Market Milk.—The per capita con- 
sumption of milk at the present ti 
is 55 gallons annually. Good, clean 
milk can now be obtained in almost 
every large city in the land, through 
better methods of processing and 
through more modern equipment. 

More milk is now being shipped to 
the big markets by tank trucks and 
railway tank cars. Market milk de- 
livery also has improved through the 
consolidation of many of the smaller 
companies into one large marketing 
organization. In many of the sec- 
tions the final organization has taken 
the form of a codperative associa- 
tion. Codperative bargaining by the 
producers to sell their milk to better 
advantage has also been developed. 

Dairy Products—The amount of 
butter consumed per person in 1924 
was 17% pounds as compared with 
17 pounds in the previous year and 
about 15 pounds in 1920. Butter 
prices for the last year have remained 
very high. The manufacture of 
sweet-cream butter is gaining ground. 
Many large creameries are specializ- 
ing in this product because of its 
good keeping qualities and its uni- 
formity. 

The per capita consumption of 
cheese in 1924 was 4.2 pounds as 
compared with 3.9 pounds the previ- 
ous year and 3.5 pounds in 1920. 
Swiss cheese made from milk that has 
been clarified and made with the use 
of a special culture is now being 
manufactured in many of the large 
pants. 

In both the butter and the cheese 
industry Federal inspection has been 
inaugurated, so that many large city 
governments and Federal institutions 
now buy these products on Federal 
inspection. The Federal Market News 


stein, Segis Pietertje Prospect nds of 
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Service, which was established in 
1919, is an aid not only to the butter 
and cheese industries but to market 
milk industries in general. 

The use of powdered skim milk and 
powdered buttermilk by-products of 
the butter industry is increasing, the 
former for baking purposes and the 
latter for feeding hogs and poultry. 
Three factories have been built to 
manufacture casein plastics. 


The ice-cream production was 
slightly higher in 1925 than in 1924 
when the per capita consumption was 
2.5 gations. Pasteurization and 
homogenization of the entire mix are 
now generally used. 

In the field of manufacturing and 
marketing of dairy products, the de- 
velopment of enormous organizations 
for the manufacture and sale of dairy 
products should be noted. 


FARM MACHINERY AND PROGRESS 


By J. D. DAvipson 
PROFESSOR AT JowA STATE COLLEGE 


Period of Development.—The prog- 
ress of American Agriculture has 
been due in a large measure to the de- 
velopment and use of farm ma- 
chinery. Not only is the average 
farm worker now able, through the 
aid of machinery, to produce three 
times the quantity of agricultural 
commodities that he did seventy-five 
years ago, but much of the drudgery 
connected with farm operations has 
been eliminated and the general con- 
ditions surrounding farm labor have 
been improved. The greatest activ- 
ity in the development and use of 


farm machinery came in the period 
immediately following the Civil War, 


when the expansion of farm land and 
the increased demand for food, fur- 
nished the stimulus. The present era 
is another important period of de- 


_ velopment, when the urge for a more 


extended use of machinery comes 


from an effort to reduce the cost of 
_ production through the more efficient 


use of labor. 


For labor is one of 


the largest items in farm operating 


costs. 

Farm Machinery.——The develop- 
ment of farm machinery is, however, 
a gradual process, and new inventions 


or new machines cannot be put into 


immediate use. A quarter of a cen- 
tury was required to develop the 
reaper and secure the general use of 
harvesting machinery. For this rea- 
son it is difficult to point out great 
changes in attempting to record the 
progress of any one year. 

A considerable advance was made 
during 1925 in the progress of sub- 


stitution of the power of the internal- 
combustion motor in the form of the 
gas tractor for animal motors or 
horses and mules. It is now clearly 
recognized that the comparative 
energy-cost of power with the pre- 
vailing prices of petroleum fuels and 
horse feed is decidedly in favor of 
the internal-combustion motor. How- 
ever, the more rapid substitution of 
mechanical power for animal labor 
has been delayed through inability to 
adapt the tractor to all kinds of farm 
power requirements, particularly in 
the growing of row crops. Rapid 
progress has been made recently in 
the development of a universal tractor 
not only adapted to the preparation 
of the seed bed but also to the plant- 
ing, the cultivating, and the harvest- 
ing of row or intertilled crops. A 
limited number of these tractors were 
manufactured during the year 1925 
and were used with good results. 

Horse Power and Tractor Power. 
—In the wheat growing sections, par- 
ticularly those with limited rainfall 
and low crop yields, the practice has 
grown of using larger teams of six, 
eight, twelve or more work animals. 
This practice economizes labor and 
with skillful management can be fol- 
lowed without detriment to the qual- 
ity of the work performed. 

A notable improvement in the ap- 
plication of the power of tractors has 
been made in the “power take-off” 
which transmits the power of the 
motor direct to those field machines 
requiring rotary motion. The use 
of the power-take-off gives a much 
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higher efficiency in the transmission 
of the power required over the prac- 
tice of transmitting all the power 
through the drawbar, with encumbent 
serious losses in the transmissions of 
the tractor and the machine. Field 
corn huskers and combined harvester- 
threshers are examples of machines 
operated in this manner. 

Electric Power.—During the past 
year a national program for the study 
of the application of electricity to 
agriculture was culminated by a com- 
mittee of allied interests, styled the 
Committee on the Relation of Elec- 
tricity to Agriculture. This commit- 
tee has been responsible for the form- 
ing of seventeen state organizations, 
created for the purpose of studying 
the problems connected with the use 
of electricity in agriculture. Many 
of these state organizations include 
rural communities for electrical de- 
velopment in which experiments in 
the use of electricity, are conducted, 
and research problems are developed 
for public: and commercial labora- 
tories to solve. The Committee on 
the Relation of Electricity to Agri- 
culture is an outstanding example 
of codperation among industries to 
solve their mutual problems. The 
chairman of the committee is O. E. 
Bradfute, President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The sec- 
retary is C. G. Neff, of the National 
Electric Light Association, and the 
managing director is BH. A. White. 

The combined harvester-thresher, 
a machine for the threshing of grain 
from the standing stalk, has been 
used for many years on the Pacific 
coast where the harvest-season is al- 
most entirely free from rain. During 
the past few years this machine has 
been introduced extensively in the 
wheat-growing regions of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and adjoining states where a 
limited rainfall prevails. This ma- 
chine materially reduces the cost of 
small grain growing. Experiments 
are being conducted in the artificial 
drying of grain by the forcing of a 
current of warm air through it after 
it has been placed in the bin. If this 


practice of drying grain can be suc- 
cessfully developed, the use of the 
combined harvester-thresher may be 
extended into the humid sections of 
the country. 

The field corn husker, although a 
machine which has been under de- 
velopment for a period of more than 
twenty years, was purchased by farm- 
ers of the corn belt the past year 
in larger numbers than ever before. 
This machine more than doubles the 
amount of corn gathered by each man 
connected with its operation, and 
with favorable conditions of yield, soil 
and weather, reduces the cost of har- 
vesting the corn crop. 

Attachments for Tractors. —A 
large number of machines in the form 
of attachments for tractors are under 
development and are being put into 
successful operation. These machines 
provide better opportunity for con- 
trol than separate machines do with 
a consequent saving of labor. <A 
notable example of this type of ma- 
chine is the ensilage harvester, 
which, when attached to, and driven 
by a tractor, will cut standing corn 
into ensilage and elevate it into a 
wagon drawn beside the machine. 

Experimental machines cast their 
shadow before. At the Iowa State 
College an automatic or “manless” 
plow has been built, which has per- 
formed well in trials without the con- 
tinuous attention of an operator. The 
plow is manually guided for an in- 
itial furrow and is self controlled 
thereafter. The tractor has right and 
left hand plows which are used al- 
ternately as the machine moves back 
and forth acruss the field, shuttle 
style, the direction of travel being 
reversed by the contact of antenne 
with a fence or other barrier. 

Mr. Arthur J. Mason of Illinois has 
built an artificial hay-curing plant 
and has developed a method of har- 
vesting which eliminates all hand la- 
bor. The process is quite independ- 
ent of the weather conditions. The 
saving of labor and the high quality 
of hay produced makes the method 
worthy of careful consideration. 
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DISEASES OF PLANTS 


By R. J. HASKELL 
ASSOCIATE PATHOLOGIST, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The growing season of 1925 was 
marked by periods of dry weather 
and extreme drouth in some areas. 
This deficiency in rainfall was un- 
favorable for many plant diseases, 
with the result that, in general, losses 
from this cause were unusually 
slight. ; 

Cereal and Forage Crops.—Stem 
rust of wheat was more destructive 
than in 1924, but less so than in 1923. 
Although only slight injury was sus- 
tained by winter wheat, heavy losses 
resulted to spring wheat in Minne- 
sota and the eastern Dakotas. It was 
of slight importance on oats and bar- 
ley, and on rye it was practically 
negligible. The barberry eradication 
campaign was continued. 

Bunt of wheat was unusually dam- 
aging in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia and certain other states. 
The copper carbonate dust treatment 
for bunt control was the subject of 
several papers of the year. This 
chemical is now widely employed as a 
wheat seed disinfectant. In an ex- 
tensive series of experiments con- 
ducted in the Pacific Coast States 
and extending over two years, Tis- 
dale, Martin, and others (U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Bul. 1299) have determined the 
relative resistance to bunt of the 
commercial wheats in the United 
States. Tisdale and Tapke (Phyto- 
path. 15:59) demonstrated for the 
first time that infection by loose smut 
of barley could occur from spores on 
the seed. 

Powdery mildew of red clover was 
common again this year. Its control 
with sulfur dust was reported from 
Oregon. A new bacterial wilt and 
- rootrot of alfalfa has been described 
by F. R. Jones (Phytopath. 15: 243- 
244). A new Cladosporium spot of 
cowpea was reported by Gardner 
(Phytopath. 15: 453-457). 

Field and Vegetable Crops.—That 
Alternaria solani can produce a rot 
of potato tubers as well as a blight 
of the vines has been shown by Fol- 
som and Bonde (Phytopath. 15: 49). 


Working with potato blackleg, Leach 
(Science 61: 120) has produced evi- 
dence to show that the seed-corn mag- 
got is a common agent of dissemina- 
tion and inoculation of the blackleg 
bacillus and that the organism may 
overwinter in the body of this insect. 

The white rot of onion (Sclerotiwm 
cepivorum), a new disease in this 
country, recurred in the Norfolk sec- 
tion of Virginia and was found for 
the first time in Kentucky. J. C. 
Walker (Jour. Agr. Res. 30: 365) 
has reported a new mycelial neck rot 
of onion caused by Botrytis sp., and 
has shown that artificial curing of 
the onion bulbs within two or three 
weeks after harvest has greatly re- 
duced losses. 

F. R. Jones and Drechsler (Jour. 
Aer. Res. 30: 293) described Apha- 
nomyces euteiches as the most im- 
portant cause of rootrot of peas in 
the United States. 

Fruits—In general fruit diseases 
were subnormal in prevalence but 
blight of apples and pears (Bacillus 
amylovrus) was bad in many states. 

A new apple disease, perennial 
canker (Gloeosporiwm perennans) , 
occurring in the Pacific Northwest, 
has been described by Zeller and 
Childs (Oregon Exp. Sta. Bul. 217). 
In an investigation of much signifi- 
cance to the nursery industry, Riker 
and Keitt (Science 62: 184) have re- 
ported that much of the so-called 
crowngall of apples is in reality not 
erowngall but overgrowths induced 
by other causes, especially imperfect 
union of stock and scion. 

The disinfection of citrus fruits 
with borax solution to prevent blue- 
mold rot was practiced more widely 
in California and Florida following 
recent experiments in its use. 

A discovery of importance to those 
owning cocoanut trees in Florida is 
the finding for the first time in that 
state of the destructive budrot 
caused by Phytophthora faberi. 

The Mosaic Diseases —Much atten- 


| tion was given during the year to the 
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mosaic problem. A general review of 
the present situation has recently 
been published by McKinney (Phyto- 
path. 15: 189-202). His investiga- 
tions (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 1361) 
also have indicated that foliage mot- 
tling and rosette of wheat are dif- 
ferent manifestations of a single 
transmissible mosaic, and that the 
causal agent overwinters in the soil. 
Johnson (Wisconsin Res. Bul. 63) 
has produced an infectious mosaic of 
at least two different types in to- 
bacco by inoculating with extracts 
from apparently healthy potato 
plants, and concludes that most po- 
tato varieties uniformly possess the 
power of inducing mosaic in tobacco 
and other Solanaceous plants. A sig- 
nificant piece of work is that of Olit- 
sky (Jour. Exper. Med. 41), who ap- 
parently succeeded in propagating the 
causal agent of tomato mosaic on an 
artificial medium. He concludes that 
the incitant of tomato mosaic is a 
living microbic body. On the other 
hand Mulvania (Science 62: 37) has 
been unable to confirm Olitsky’s re- 
sults and he suggests that more evi- 
dence is needed in order to establish 
the facts. 

Plant Quarantine Measures.— 
Three public hearings of the Federal 
Horticultural Board were held for 
the purpose of considering quarantine 
action on account of plant diseases. 
The first, held June 30, was to con- 
sider the advisability of amending 
the existing quarantines on account 
of white pine blister rust. The sec- 
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‘the three, was called by Secretar 


‘the restrictions governing the entry) 


ond, and probably most important o 


Jardine November 16-17 to afford op- 
portunity for full reconsideration o 


of narcissus and certain other bulbs, 
authorized to become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1926. These restrictions have 
been the subject of wide discussion 
both favorable and adverse and so a, 
thorough review of the subject seemed 
advisable. The third, held Decem- 
Der 8, was to consider the advis- 
ability of prohibiting the importa- 
tion of wheat from certain additional 
countries where flag smut is now 
known to occur, and further to con- 
sider the removal of restrictions im- 
posed by Quarantine 39 on account 
of take-all, since this disease is now 
known to occur widely in the United 
States. No action on any of these 
three matters has been announced to 
date (December 12). 

Meetings.—Im addition to its regu- 
lar annual meeting at Washington, 
December 30, 1924, to January I, 
1925, and at Kansas City, December 
29-31, 1925, the American Phyto-} 
pathological Society held two sum- 
mer field meetings. One was a cereal 
disease conference in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and North Dakota, July 8-14. 
The other was a Western meeting in 
conjunction with the Pacifie Division 
of the Society held at Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, June 22-24. A summer meet- | 
ing of plant pathologists was also 
held at Quebec, Canada, during the 
last week in July. 
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Conditions——According to the latest 
good estimates, there are on the 
farms of this country approximately 
174% million horses, 514 million 
mules, 65 million cattle, 3914 million 
sheep, and 5414 million hogs, valued 
at over five billion dollars. In addi- 
tion to the animals on farms, there 
are in the United States over two 
million head each of cattle, swine, 
horses, and mules,-and about one half 
a million sheep. This vast animal 


population gives the United States 
first rank among the stock-producing 
nations of the world and we may 
justly be proud of our 8-billion-dollar 
live-stock industry. It equals in value 
our combined iron and steel indus- 
tries and is more than twice as large 
as our lumber industry. But it is 
not only the magnitude of the in- 
dustry that gives us cause for pride; 
we are producing purebred stock that 
compares very favorably with the best 
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animals bred in countries much older 
than ours. This gradual improve- 
ment of our purebred stock is being 
reflected to our livestock in general, 
as more and better-grade stock is 
being produced. 

With the increase in the value of 
livestock, responsibilities of livestock 
sanitarians in protecting the industry 
are becoming greater and more varied 
in character. At the same time con- 
ditions are developing which make 
their work more difficult. The in- 
crease in number and growth of towns 
and cities leads to the concentration of 
animals, especially dairy cattle, with 
the result that many are kept in in- 
sanitary places and deprived of exer- 
cise and freedom while they are being 
fed heavily for increased milk produc- 
tion. Such conditions are conducive 
to the rapid spread of disease and 
pests, and as they also decrease the 
vitality of animals, disease becomes 
correspondingly more destructive. 

The space allotted will permit only 
of a brief discussion of some of these 
most destructive diseases and pests of 
livestock in the United States. 

Tuberculosis.—Perhaps none of the 
diseases of domestic animals takes 
such a heavy toll as does tuberculo- 
sis, and since in animals it consti- 
tutes a source of danger to humans, 
it becomes from that fact also one 
of the most serious. It is a slowly 
developing disease and may be har- 
bored in a herd without detection for 
a long time. In advanced cases of 
the disease the germs may be elimi- 
nated in the milk and, if not de- 
stroyed by pasteurization, retain 
their virulence in dairy products. 

The annual losses from animal tu- 
berculosis are estimated at about 
thirty-five to forty million dollars. 
Federal authorities are now engaged 
in a project in codperation with 
State, county, and other local 
agencies to eradicate animal tuber- 
culosis, and much progress has already 
been made. During the past year 
the combined State appropriations 
for this work amounted to about 
seven million dollars, and the Fed- 
eral appropriation to about one-half 
that amount. The work has been a 
popular subject in the agricultural 
press and among farmers. A waiting 


list of 3,500,000 animals at the end 
of the year shows the desire among 
eattle owners to have their herds 
tested. More than seven million ani- 
mals were tested during the year and 
591 counties were engaged in system- 
atic tuberculosis eradication. Since 
May, 1917, when the work was in- 
augurated, 78,805 herds, involving 
1,357,619 cattle, have been accredited 
as free, of tuberculosis. The total 
number under supervision is 1,231,- 
692 herds containing 12,302,200 
cattle. ; 

Tick Fever.—Cattle fever ticks, the 
bane of livestock raising in the South, 
have been costing the industry from 
twenty to thirty million dollars an- 
nually. While southern cattle have 
acquired immunity to the disease in 
some degree, they do not thrive under 
tick conditions. The ticks, if al- 
lowed to reach a non-infested terri- 
tory, produce the fever, which is a 
highly fatal malady to susceptible 
animals. 

Tick eradication work was con- 
ducted during the last year in ten 
Southern States. Georgia was re- 
leased entirely from Federal quaran- 
tine. Additional areas released from 
Federal quarantine included one or 
more counties in Arkansas, Florida, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma and Texas. 
The dipping season of 1924 resulted 
in the complete eradication of ticks 
from seventy-one counties that were 
heavily infested the preceding year. 
More than 25,000 dipping vats were 
in use. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. — Early 
in the year 1924 foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease appeared on the Pacific Coast. 
The United States had been free of 
this contagion since the outbreak of 
1914. The work of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry in co- 
operation with State authorities kept 
the plague confined to sixteen coun- 
ties in California. The customary 
method of slaughter and disinfection 
was used with effectiveness. The last 
appearance of the disease in domestic 
animals in that State occurred on 
April 5, 1925. The infection reached 
wild deer in the Stanislaus National 
Forest and the task of eradicating 
so virulent a plague from these ani- 
mals in the mountains presented a 
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new problem of great difficulty. A 
systematic campaign of eradication 
has apparently stamped out the dis- 
ease among deer. 

Late in September, 1924, before the 
California outbreak had been fully 
suppressed, the disease broke out in 
Texas. Investigation showed that in- 
fection in Texas probably entered 
through a Gulf port, there being no 
apparent connection with the out- 
break in California. A force of in- 
spectors from the U. 8S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry was immediately 
sent to the infected region to co- 
operate with State authorities and in 
thirty days the last known diseased 
herd had been destroyed. Again on 
July 30, 1925, the disease appeared 
in Texas cu the same premises and 
immediate action was taken to eradi- 
cate the second outbreak in that 
section. 

Early in May, 1925, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture sent a com- 
mission composed of three scientists 
to Europe to make prolonged studies 
of foot-and-mouth disease with the 
object of acquiring further knowledge 
concerning modes of infection, pos- 
sible means of immunization, and new 
ways of handling outbreaks of the 
plague. 

Scabies—The situation during the 
past year pertaining to scabies of 
cattle and sheep showed a measure 
of improvement. Outbreaks occurred 
im Arizona and, owing to prolonged 
drought in this State, eradication 
work was greatly hampered. There 
was also a slight increase of scabies 
in Kansas, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota, but in other sections, especially 
Texas; Montana and Wyoming, con- 
ditions were greatly improved. 

During the year Federal employees 
in codperation with State authorities 
made 3,409,439 inspections of cattle 
and supervised 1,121,459 dippings in 
the field. They also inspected 24,- 
953,861 sheep and supervised 4,071,- 
375 dippings. Infection was found 
to be 15 per cent. less in sheep than 
in the preceding year. 

Hog Cholera—At no time since 
records have been kept on the subject 
has the death rate in swine from hog 
cholera been so low as in the past 
year. The disease was at a low ebb 
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] { 
throughout the entire year, only 30 
out of every 1,000 hogs on farms be- } 
ing lost from cholera compared with > 
130 in 1897 and 106 in 1914. Never- 
theless, the monetary loss to farmers 
from hog cholera for the year ended 
April 30, 1925, was upward of $20,- 
000,000, showing that the disease is | 
still a menace to the swine industry. | 

A disturbing factor in the situa- 
tion is the fact that in many locali- 
ties farmers have assumed an atti- 
tude of false security and since the 
disease is not rampant they fail to 
keep the swine herds immunized or 
to follow other precautionary methods | 
to prevent the introduction of infec- 
tion. Under such conditions cholera 
may spread rapidly and heavy losses 
occur before outbreaks could be 
checked. Hence, the necessity for a 
close watch on the situation. Dur- 
ing the year the U. 8. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry codperated with thirty- 
two states in controling this disease. 

Infectious Abortion. — Infectious 
abortion is causing yearly losses esti- 
mated at about 20 to 30 million dol- 
lars. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture is codperating with State 
laboratories in conducting agglutina- 
tion and complement-fixation experi- 
ments looking to the development of 
uniform methods of applying labora- 
tory tests. 

Studies to determine the practica- 
bility of immunization against in- 
fectious abortion were continued by 
scientific institutions, especially to 
determine whether the use of living 
organisms of the disease would pro- 
duce immunity when injected into 
virgin heifers. Other experimental 
work was directed toward overcoming 
Bacterium abortus infection of the 
udders of cows by the use of abor- 
tion bacterin, and also by inflation 
of the udders with chloroform fumes. 
Very favorable results have been ob- 
tained through the use of simple con- 
trol measures in privately maintained 
herds. 

Anthrax.—While losses from an- 
thrax are not as serious as from some 
of the more prevalent diseases, it is 
one to be considered, since it still de- 
stroys about $2,000,000 worth of do- 
mestic animals each year and because 
of the fact that the infection is trans- 
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missible to man. The disease is re- 
produced through spores which are 
very resistant to climatic changes and 
survive for a long time in stagnant 
pools and marshy places of infected 
pastures where susceptible animals 
pick up the infection. Outbreaks of 
the disease are localized as a rule. 
The disease is most prevalent in the 


States bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 
The chief method of protection 


against anthrax is by vaccination 
with one of the immunizing agents 
now on the market. Animals which 
have died of the disease should be 
burned or buried deeply after cover- 
ing the carcass with unslacked lime. 
Parasites—Parasitic diseases of 
livestock, other than infestation with 
cattle ticks (Texas fever), and mange 
or scabies, already discussed, include 
such important affections as the stom- 
ach worm infestations of sheep and 
cattle, the ascarid infestations of 
swine, cattle, horses and dogs; hook- 
worm infestation of sheep, cattle and 
dogs; lungworm disease of cattle, 
sheep and horses; kidney worm infes- 
tation in swine; trichinosis of swine; 
nodular disease of sheep, cattle, and 
swine; liver fluke disease of sheep and 
cattle; gapes in poultry; blackhead 
in turkeys; ox warbles in cattle; va- 
rious louse infestations, and numerous 
other parasitic diseases and condi- 


tions known to be of some importance 
but not yet adequately studied. 

The damage from parasites is 
known to mount into millions of dol- 
lars yearly, but it is very difficult 
to estimate losses from parasites since 
much of the loss is in terms of less- 
ened production of beef, mutton, 
pork, and wool, in damaged cow hides, 
and in the uninvestigated and un- 
reported deaths of young animals. 
Control measures for the protection 
of young animals from parasites have 
been especially successful and profit- 
able. These measures include the 
swine sanitation system developed by 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try in McLean County, Illinois; the 
routine treatment of lambs for stom- 
ach worms; and the prevention of 
gapeworms by avoidance of areas 
used by turkeys, in raising chicks. 
Parasites are especially prevalent in 
the South and control measures must 
be established there before a profit- 
able and extensive livestock industry 
will be possible in that section. 

According to the best information 
available, it is estimated that the dis- 
seases discussed, along with lesser 
ones, such as hemorrhagic septicemia, 
blackleg, dourine, glanders, influenza 
and wounds, cause annual losses in 
domestic herds of the United States 
to the extent of approximately 
$200,000,000. 
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Expansion.—Horticulture in Amer- 
ica has broadened from the home gar- 
den and farm orchard beginnings of 
the early days to a group of under- 
takings widely varied in character, 
scattered in geographic location and. 
divergent in climatic requirements. 
While there is extensive production 
of many flowers, vegetables and small 
fruits relatively near the large cen- 
ters of population in most parts of 
the country, the trend of development 
along numerous lines, especially with 
fruits and vegetables, has been toward 
the centralization of production of 
these crops in sections where they can 


be grown satisfactorily as to yield 
and quality without much regard to 
distance from consuming centers. 
Regional Culture——The centraliza- 
tion of orange and grape-fruit pro- 
duction in Florida and of orange, 
lemon, and to a less extent grape- 
fruit production in California; the 
growing of peaches for shipment 
north in the fresh state in Georgia 
and North Carolina are well known 
examples of this. The steady enlarge- 
ment of winter apple production in 
western New York, the Pacific North- 
west and in the mountain region of 
Pennsylvania, western Maryland and 
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the great valley of Virginia and 
West Virginia are even more conspic- 
uous when it is remembered that the 
apple succeeds at least fairly well in 
a large part of the country east of 
the Great Plains and north of the 
Gulf States. 

These extensive regional develop- 
ments of rather intensive, specialized 
production are in some cases due to 
the exacting character of the crops 
grown—as with the citrus fruits and 
the figs, olives and old world grapes 
of California, and the large-scale, out- 
of-season production of tomatoes, ege- 
plant, celery, lettuce, potatoes, 
watermelons, muskmelons, etc., of the 
Florida, Gulf and South Atlantic 
States—and the similar extensive 
growth of Bermuda onions in Texas, 
and lettuce in the Imperial and other 
Valleys of the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain Regions. 

Similar regional concentration of 
production occurs, however, with 
such staple perishables as peaches, 
native grapes, potatoes, cabbage, to- 
matoes, asparagus, etc., which are 
largely consumed in the regions 
where grown, but at long distances 
from the centers of production. 

Transportation—This scattered de- 
velopment of production, which ren- 
ders North American commercial hor- 
ticulture unique in comparison with 
that of the rest of the world, is due 
in large degree to the land transpor- 
tation facilities afforded by the rail- 
roads, including the refrigerator car 
service, for but little of the perish- 
able freight is water borne. For 
nearly a half century it has grown 
by leaps and bounds, notwithstanding 
the heavy transportation and refrig- 
eration charges involved. Whether 
this trend will continue or gradually 
be replaced by enlarged production 
nearer and accessible to the consum- 
ing centers through motor truck 
transportation, as some believe, is one 
of the economic problems requiring 
solution during the next twenty-five 
years. 

Apples and Pears.——An outstand- 
ing feature of American Horticulture 
in 1925 was the practically universal 
good yield and satisfactory quality 
of the apple and pear crops. Not for 
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many seasons has there been a fair 
to good crop of these in all the im- | 
portant producing sections. While 
not attaining so large a total of mer-— 
chantable fruit as in 1923, when 
35,936,000 barrels were harvested, — 
the apple crop (estimated in Novem- 
ber at 31,312,000 barrels) was larger 
than the five year average, and 
largely composed of clean fruit of 
good size in all the leading produc- 
tion districts, when in most years 
there is partial or even total failure 
of the crop in some. The winter crop 
moved from the trees to market and | 
into storage at prices which should 
render the fruit available to all 
classes of consumers throughout the 
winter. 

Grapes.—The shipments of Califor- 
nia grapes to eastern markets in the 
fresh state were unprecedentedly 
large. Early in December it ap- 
peared likely to exceed 72,000 car- 
loads, in comparison with a total of 
57,320 cars in 1924 and 55,000 cars 
in 1923. While this increased move- 
ment was in part due to the demand 
for table grapes to make up for the 
crop shortage in eastern producing 
districts, such as New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan, it obviously was 
largely due to increasing demand in 
eastern population centers for grapes 
for juice extraction for home use. In 
place of the former extensive produc- 
tion of wine and brandy in Cali- 
fornia, grapes are being moved by 
trainloads to eastern cities for domes- 
tic beverage production. The extent 
to which this continues will pro- 
foundly affect the future of the viti- 
cultural industry of the Pacific Coast. 

Potatoes.—The sharply reduced to- 
tal production of potatoes, due in 
part to the reduction of acreage as 
a result of the unsatisfactory returns 
to growers of this crop during the 
past two seasons, but still more to 
the unusually dry weather of June 
and July in the northern producing 
districts which cut the set and re- 
duced the size of tubers. Unseason- 
ably early freezes and snow in Octo- 
ber caught considerable portions of 
the crop undug in the northern 
states. This threatened still further 
reduction of the available supply and 
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developed a panicky condition in the 
market during October which forced 
wholesale prices to unprecedentedly 
high points from which they had 
gradually receded by the end of the 
year, though still remaining three or 
four times the prices of the preceding 
year. 

The total crop of the year was esti- 
mated in November at 346,503,000 
bushels, the December estimate of the 
crop of 1924 having been 454,784,000 
bushels. The high prices stimulated 
imports from the Canadian provinces 
which appeared likely to exceed those 
of any recent year, notwithstanding 
the duty rate of fifty cents per cwt. 
on imported potatoes and the rela- 
tively light crop in Canada. [ 

’Floriculture—tIn the field of flori- 
culture the outstanding feature of 
the year was the enlargement of bulb 
planting for propagation, rather than 


for the production of flowers. While 
covering a wide range of species, such 
as tulips and several of the lilies, it 
was most extensive in the case of nar- 
cissus due to the imminence of the 
quarantine order of the Department 
of Agriculture in 1922, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, under which narcissus. 
and some minor bulbs would be ex- 
cluded from entering the country, ex- 
cept under exacting conditions of 
treatment for control of pests carried 
by such bulbs. ; 

Information furnished by the bulb: 
planters in connection with a confer- 
ence on the quarantine matter held by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in No- 
vember developed that plantings of 
narcissus in this country for propa- 
gation now total more than 1,400 
acres, comprising more than 140,- 
000,000 bulbs, including a very wide 
range of types and varieties. 
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Present Situation in Forestry.— 
Soon after the war a new movement 
of forestry was initiated with a view 
not only to extending the system of 
public forests but also to bringing 
about a better handling of private for- 
ests. This movement has made very 
substantial headway because the con- 
sequences of forest depletion have al- 
ready begun to be felt in increased 
prices of lumber and wood products 
generally. Moreover, people are now 
beginning to realize the value of well- 
managed forests in protecting the 
sources of water supplies, in prevent- 
ing erosion, in maintaining local in- 
dustries that give an industrial vital- 
ity to rural districts, in furnishing a 
refuge for wild life, and for the serv- 
ice of forests as recreation grounds. 

It is disconcerting to learn that the 
last great source of virgin timber in 
the East is confined to the far South 
and that the timber back of the 
larger mills will for the most part 
be removed within about a decade. 
Lumber prices have risen, in part be- 
cause of higher labor costs, but in 
large part also on account of the in- 


crease of freight charges due to the 
recession of the forest supplies. 
More and more we are bringing into 
our eastern markets lumber from the 
Pacific coast. In 1924 the Northeast 
consumed about a billion and a half 
board-feet of Pacific lumber. The 
annual freight bill for transporting 
lumber now amounts to over $250,- 
000,000 for the nation as a whole. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the remain- 
ing virgin timber is west of the great 
plains and over half of it is located 
in the three Pacific states. Half of 
the lumber placed on the market each 
year is consumed in the region east 
of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers where there 
is almost no virgin timber left. Most 
of the lumber used in the country is 
still drawn from the virgin stands. 
Fully 70 per cent. of it comes from 
trees 150 years or more of ‘age. 
Unfortunately the timber has not 
been cut with a view to forest re- 
placement. Succeeding stands are not 
such as might have beén. secured by 
the use of wholly practical methods 
of forestry. Many of the new stands. 
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have been injured by fire; they are 
inferior in density and grade and of 
relatively low growth and yield. Thus 
we find ourselves in the predicament 
of using and destroying our timber 
resources four times as fast as we 
are replacing them by growth. Soft- 
wood saw-timber is. being removed 
eight and one-half times as fast as 
it is being grown, and of course the 
soft woods constitute our chief 
general utility material. We are 
actually burning up each year by for- 
est fires about seven and a quarter 
billion board-feet of standing timber. 
In 1924 there were about 92,000 for- 
est fires in the country that burned 
over some 29,000,000 acres of forest 
land. 

It is the foregoing facts that have 
impressed the country, with the need 
of some effective action to check fur- 
ther destructive agencies and to re- 
duce the net drain on our forest cap- 
ital. There is a very lively interest 
in the problem all over the country 
that is beginning to reflect itself in 
federal and state legislation and to 
some extent in efforts by private in- 
dividuals to introduce better methods 
in the handling of their forest 
properties. 

Federal Forestry Law.—The most 
important recent event has been the 
passage of the so-called Clarke-Mac- 
Nary law by Congress on June 7, 
1924. This act is directed primarily 
to the problem of private forestry. 
It is designed first of all to remove 
some of the most serious obstacles 
in the way of good forest manage- 
ment by private owners. First of all 
it sets up as an objective an annual 
expenditure of $2,500,000 for coopera- 
tion in the protection of forests from 
fire, chiefly on private lands. The 
actual appropriation for this purpose 
for the years 1925-26 made at the 
last session of Congress was $635,000. 
This money is made available for ex- 
penditure in such states as have an 
organized system of fire protection 
and whith appropriate an amount at 
least equal to the federal allotment. 
In 1925 thirty states proved them- 
selves qualified to receive this co- 
operation and they have themselves 
appropriated for the year altogether 
over $2,000,000, while private owners 
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expended an additional sum of $2,000,, 
000. This total of $4,635,000, includ 
ing the federal funds, is in contras 
to the sum of about $8,000,000 which 
is estimated as really reeded to secure 
a reasonable protection of fire on the 
private lands of the country. 

The Clarke-MacNary law provides 
further for a codperative study h 
the problem of taxation of forest 
lands, designed to bring about a sys- 
tem of taxation which will not oa 
to discourage the growing of timbe 
as is the case with the present gen 
eral property tax. Other items in the 
law provide for extension work in for- 
estry with farmers who own woodlots, 
for assistance in planting trees, for 
broadening the authority of the Goy- 
ernment in purchasing lands for :na- 
tional forest purposes, and there are 
various other provisions not necessary 
to mention in detail in this article. 

Government Forests.—One of the 
essential features of a national for- 
est policy is the public forest. The 
National Forests now comprise some 
157,000,000 acres of land. This in- 
cludes about 2,000,000 acres of land 
purchased in the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire and Maine and in 
the southern Appalachians, under the 
authority of the Weeks law passed 
by Congress in 1911. It is of great 
importance to extend the system of 
National Forests to round out the 
purchase of areas where lands have 
already been acquired and to estab- 
lish new units in the great timber 
belts of the Lake States and the 
southern pine region. The last Con- 
gress appropriated one million dol- 
lars for this purpose. It is very 
urgent to enlarge the funds available 
for this purpose. The National For- 
est Reservation Commission which ap- 
proves all federal purchases of Na- 
tional Forest land has urged that the 
annual appropriations be increased to 
three million dollars. 

Distinct progress has been made in 
the handling of the National Forests. 
The past year has seen a marked im- 
provement in fire prevention, in spite 
oI serious weather conditions. The 
development of airplane patrol has 
been a factor in the improved pro- 
tective work, made possible by co- 
operation with the army and by a di- 
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rect appropriation of $50,000. The 
local service of the National Forests 
continues to increase. About one bil- 
lion feet of timber is now cut each 
year under forestry principles. Most 
of the reproduction is by natural 
means, but over 7,000 acres of for- 
merly denuded lands are planted each 
year with thrifty forest trees. The 
forage on the forests is utilized under 
a system of regulated grazing, the 
total number of livestock thus al- 
lowed on the public property aggre- 
gating over eight million head. Each 
year an increasing number of persons 
use the forests for recreation. In 
1923-24 the number of visitors had 
mounted to over ten million. The 
National Forests are now practically 
self-supporting as far as operating 
expenses are concerned. The receipts 
for the year 1923-24 amounted to 
$5,251,903. 

A feature of national forestry of in- 
terest is the placing of the various 
military reservations, acquired for 
the most part during the war, in the 
hands of the Forest Service for the 
administration of the forests. These 
are located in fifteen states and ag- 
gregate about 350,000 acres. 

State Forests.—The forest problem 
will not by any means be solved by 
the existence of National Forests and 
by other activities of the federal gov- 
ernment. The central government 
must take the lead, but there is also 
a responsibility on the part of the 
individual states both in the matter 
of public forests and in securing good 
forest management on private lands. 
We look to the states to build up a 
system of state forests which will 
supplement those owned by the gov- 
ernment, to direct the work of or- 
ganized fire protection, to educate the 
people to greater care in the use of 
forests, to codperate with private own- 
ers, and generally to look after the 
forest interests within their borders. 

There are now thirty-one states 
which have a central forest agency 
of some kind. The work in forestry 
that is being done by the individual 
states varies greatly in amount and 
efficiency. As yet only a few states 
are giving to forestry the support it 
should have and which in the light 
of its economic importance they can 


well afford to give. Pennsylvania and 
New York lead in nearly all phases 
of state forest work. Each has a sys- 
tem of state forests and a well or- 
ganized fire-protective system; each 
is making excellent progress in edu- 
cation through their technical forest 
schools, in planting waste lands, in 
extension work with farmers, in ex- 
periment and research and in develop- 
ing a popular sentiment in favor of 
forestry. Pennsylvania has an aggre- 
gate area of 1,300,000 acres set aside 
as state forests and the legislature 
in 1923 authorized the presentation 
to popular referendum of a constitu- 
tional amendment that will permit a 
bond issue of twenty-five million dol- 
lars to extend the public forests by 
purchase. In New York a bond issue 
has been approved for fifteen million 
dollars for the purchase of forest and 
park lands. Of this sum five million 
dollars will be devoted to the exten- 
sion of the state forest preserves. 

Other states which have inaugu- 
rated the policy of building up 
a system of public forests are New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. A number of other states 
have acquired some areas for park 
purposes, as for example, California, 
but have no state forests. Altogether 
the states own about 8,700,000 acres 
of forest land of which about 75 per 
cent. has been definitely organized for 
permanent administration for public 
forest purposes. 

State Forestry.—The chief activi- 
ties of most states are devoted to 
fire protection and popular education 
in forestry. Several have enacted 
new tax laws, generally based on the 
principle of an annual tax on the 
land itself and a yield tax on the 
timber collected at the time of 
cutting, this to be applicable to areas 
of second growth and _ plantations. 
For the most part these laws are de- 
fective and have not been very suc- 
cessful. The new study of forest taxa- 
tion now being inaugurated by the 
government should result in more ef- 
fective legislation in this matter. 
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There are still some states where 
practically nothing is being done in 
the way of forestry. On not less than 
150 million acres of land almost no 
effort is made to prevent forest fires. 
The most serious situation is in the 
Southeast. In 1923 over half of the 
forest fires of the country occurred in 
this group of states. The most back- 
ward states are Florida, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Georgia, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri. None of 
these states is qualified to receive 
federal aid in fire protection. There 
appears, however, to be an increasing 
interest in forestry in this region. 
Georgia, on August 12, 1925, passed 
a law providing for a state board of 
forestry and authorizing the employ- 
ment of a state forester, but the ap- 
propriation was only $3,000, a sum 
far too small to make an effective he- 
ginning of work. Considerable public 
sentiment has been aroused in Arkan- 
sas but not enough to secure the 
passage of a constructive measure in 
the last legislature. Missouri has 
also passed a forestry law providing 
for a central agency in charge of the 
state interests, but the appropriation 
was vetoed by the Governor. A new 
law has been passed in Oklahoma pro- 
viding for a forestry commission and 
a small appropriation of $5,000 given 
for its work. Efforts have been made 
in South Carolina to secure legisla- 
tion for a forestry commission, but so 
far without success. 
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Private Forestry——The most seri- 
ous aspect of the present situation is 
the small amount of land under pri- 
vate ownership that is being handled! 
under effective forestry methods. Ex-. 
cellent progress is being made in fire) 
protection, A great many lumber ) 
companies are cooperating in this un-| 
dertaking. Relatively few are, how-. 
ever, cutting their timber with a view 
to forest replacement. Probably over | 
95 per cent. of the lumber on the 
general market has been cut without 
any conscious effort to secure a new 
crop of trees. About 80 per cent. of 
the productive forest land of the coun- 
try is in private ownership. Even 
with the most ambitious program of 
public forests the bulk of our future 
timber supply must come from priv- 
ate lands. The public is taking the 
lead and is assisting private owners 
in fire protection and many other 
ways. 

It is hoped that a more liberal 
and a sounder system of taxation 
will be devised to prevent discourage- 
ment of forestry through the fear of 
burdensome taxation. The time is at 
hand when we may expect a more 
effective handling of forests owned 
by private individuals and companies. 
This together with a larger program 
of public forests should lay the 
foundations for a future service from 
our forests that will make them of 
great value in the economy of the 
Nation. 


FISHERIES 
By Lewis RADCLIFFE 


Acting ComMMISSIONER, U. 


S. Bureau or FISHERIES 


General.—At the present time 
about 195,000 persons are engaged in 
the fisheries of the United States and 
Alaska; the investment exceeds $209,- 
000,000, and the annual harvest 
amounts to 2,800,000,000 pounds, for 
which the fishermen receive about 
$92,000,000. These fisheries are 
highly important as a source of pro- 
tein food and of products valued in 
the arts and industries. With rapid 
growth in population and limits on 
our acreage of tillable land, the prod- 
ucts of the sea and the water prod- 
ucts produced by water farming— 


aquiculture—will be in even greater 
demand than now. 

Following the Great War the fish- 
ing industry passed through a period 
of acute depression. This was fol- 
lowed by a rapid recovery. Recently 
there has been a slowing down of 
this recovery and while the volume 
of production is greater, prices have 
been somewhat lower. 

Canned Fish.—About 65 per cent. 
of our total harvest consists of food 
products; the balance being manufac- 
tured into products used in the arts 
and industries, Our food fishery 
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products are sold fresh, frozen, 
canned, salted, smoked and prepared 
in other ways. In 1924 our canned 
fishery products were valued at $72,- 
000,000. Canned salmon packed in 
the Pacific States and Alaska ranked 
first, with an output of 300,171,691 
pounds, valued at $42,401,602. Other 
canned fishery products were valued 
as follows: sardines, $12,636,599; 
tuna and tuna-like fishes, $5,756,586; 
shrimp, $4,608,950; oysters, $2,478,- 
044; clams, $2,161,389, and miscel- 
laneous fish and shellfish, $2,121,419. 

Of the total salmon pack 254,155,- 
920 pounds, valued at $33,007,135 are 
credited to Alaska and the balance of 
46,015,776 pounds, valued at $9,394,- 
467, to the Pacific States. The pack 
of sardines in Maine, including one 
plant in Massachusetts, amounted to 
47,498,125 pounds, valued at $7,191,- 
026, an increase of 49 per cent. in 
quantity and‘ 36 per cent. in value 
over the production in 1923. The 
California sardine pack was 65,622,- 
672 pounds, valued at $5,445,573. 
The production of canned tuna and 
tuna-like fishes in California was 31,- 
315,968 pounds, valued at $5,756,586, 
a decrease of 20 per cent. in quantity 
and 17 per cent. in value. The pro- 
duction of shrimp packed in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States was 
10,777,755 pounds, and of canned 
oysters, packed from Maryland to 
Texas, 6,712,215 pounds. 

Frozen Fish.—In 1924 the quantity 
of fish frozen was 97,324,144 pounds 
as compared with 91,548,643 pounds 
in 1923. The more important species 
frozen were halibut, 14,650,787 
pounds; salmon, 14,309,666 pounds; 
ciscoes, 13,195,023 pounds; herring, 
8,695,698 pounds; whiting, 7,528,339 
pounds; and mackerel, 5,457,696 
pounds. 

Fishery By-products.—By-products 
of the fisheries were valued at $10,- 
000,000 and included 9,211,295 gal- 
lons of fish and whale oil, valued at 
$4,311,733; 76,254 tons of scrap and 
meal (used for fertilizer and as a 
feed for hogs, cattle and poultry), 
valued at $2,865,901; and 219,211 
tons of crushed oyster shells (used for 
oultry grit and lime), valued at 
$2,019,254. Miscellaneous by-products 
include such items as fish scales from 


which is prepared fish-scale essence. 
This is used in the manufacture of 
artificial pearls. Shark hides are also 
included. These are used in the manu- 
facture of leather used for novelty 
purposes. 

New England Vessel Fisheries.— 
The landings of fish by American fish- 
ing vessels at the ports of Boston and 
Gloucester, Mass., and Portland, Me., 
amounted to 7,475 trips, aggregating 
182,948,194 pounds of fresh and salted 
fish, with a value of $6,992,952 to 
the fishermen, representing an in: 
crease of 4.6 per cent. in quantity 
and a decrease of 0.8 per cent. in 
value as compared with 1923. The 
catch of cod and related species ex- 
ceeded 157,000,000 pounds and of 
mackerel 15,300,000 pounds. The de- 
velopment of the market for filleted 
haddock, cod, etc. has been very help- 
ful to the fishing industry of this sec- 
tion. The fillets are usually hardened 
in brine, wrapped in parchment paper, 
packed in tin containers and shipped 
in boxes with ice surrounding the 
metal container. In this form the 
housewife is assured of a sanitary, 
ready-to-cook product. 

Condition of the Fisheries—Many 
factors have contributed to the de- 
pletion of our interior and littoral 
fisheries. These include pollution, de- 
forestation, reclamation, and irriga- 
tion projects, power dams and other 
obstructions to the free movement of 
fishes to their natural spawning 
grounds. Good roads and the in- 
creased use of the automobile have 
made accessible the remote lakes and 
streams and the number of anglers 
has increased with amazing rapidity. 
In several states the number of li-. 
censed anglers approximates 200,000 
or more and the catch of the seven 
million or more anglers in the United 
States has become an important 
factor in the drain upon the nat- 
ural supply. Improved methods of 
handling and merchandising have en- 
abled larger numbers of our people 
to obtain and enjoy fish as food. Such 
conditions have brought about a re- 
action along two major lines. First, 
there is a growing demand for the 
conduct of biological investigations 
which shall supply the basic facts 
upon which wise legislation in aid of 
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fisheries must be founded; and sec- 
ondly, there is a greatly augmented 
demand for the conduct of fish cul- 
ture on a much larger scale, to keep 
our waters adequately stocked as a 
source of food and for recreational 
purposes. 

While there is scant evidence of 
depletion of our major sea fisheries, 
the evidences of depletion in the 
North Sea and around Iceland re- 
veal the importance of assembling 
facts regarding our own offshore 
fisheries which will enable us to de- 
tect evidences of depletion before the 
capital stock is seriously endangered. 
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people depend in large measure upon 
the Federal Bureau of Fisheries for 
the conduct of biological investiga- 
tions. Its present program includes 
studies aimed to help in conserving 
and developing such important fish- 


eries as those for salmon and halibut | 
in the Pacific coast waters; the white- | 


fishes and ciscoes of the Great Lakes; 
the mackerel, cod, haddock, and _pol- 
lock of the North Atlantic; the blue 
crab of the Chesapeake Bay region; 
the mullet of the South Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts and the fresh-water mus- 
sel fishery of the Mississippi drain- 
age which serves as the basis for the 


Biological Investigations. — Our! important pearl-button industry. 
PERSONS, INVESTMENT, AND PRODUCTS OF THE FISHERIES BY GEOGRAPHICAL 
SECTIONS 

Number of . Products 
Sections Persons beat et Gros at Sa ee ae 
Engaged Pounds Value 
New England States (1919)........ 30,767 40,597,097 | 467,339,870] $19,838,657 
Middle Atlantic States (1920 and 
IVAN ES Soiptiadocncd soayanaosocGs 55,244 38,774,431 | 863,681,626] 24,407,785 
South Atlantic States (1923) ....... 16,298 8,505,225 | 228,747,930] 5,087,340 
Guilt States (L023 ie ercerelleleletateterelels 17,793 10,535,905 | 160,324,042] 8,096,650 
Pacific Coast States (1922)......... 22,270 28,651,490 | 282,968,421] 12,983,583 
Mississippi River Division (1922)... 19,122 7,345,034 | 105,733,734] 4,503,521 
Greatphakes"(1922 \nersepeee en aaa 8,039 12,046,458 | 108,732,443] 6,689,611 
Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake 
(L922) Rie ren ee Ee pe 123 139,955 1,677,999 110,022 
Alla skal (Ul ODA) a sttraccieccate ieee 25,194 62,660,637 | 583,425,000; 10,400,000 
Total various years (1918-1924)...] 194,850 209,256,232 |2,802,373,838] $92,117,169 


a = | 


* Maryland and Virginia for 1920; other states, 1921. 


Aquiculture——For many years the 
Federal Government has artificially 
propagated many of our important 
food and game fishes on a very large 
scale, and especially in the case of 
our interior fisheries, has done much 
to offset the damage resulting from 
industrialization, in keeping these wa- 
ters stocked with fish. Jn addition, 
important contributions have been 
made through the acclimatization of 
fishes. In this manner valuable fish- 
eries for shad and striped bass have 
been built up in the Pacific States. 
The greater part of the eggs col- 
lected in fish-cultural work are se- 
cured from fish caught for market, 
which would otherwise be wasted. 

The output of food and game fishes 
in the fiscal year 1925 exceeded 
5,360,000,000. Winter flounder ranked 
first with 2,640,000,000, and cod sec- 


ond with more than one billion. These 
were propagated in the New England 
district. Pike perches, valuable food 
fishes of the Great Lakes section, 
were third with 238,000,000. The 
output of salmon exceeded 133,000,- 
000; trouts, 92,000,000, and basses 
and sunfishes, 34,000,000. More than 
167,000,000 fish eggs were allotted 
to State and Territorial fish commis- 
sions and 1,125,000 to foreign coun- 
tries and the Canal Zone. More than 
62,000,000 fish were salvaged from 
the overflowed lands along the Mis- 
sissippi River, and before releasing 
these fish they were innoculated with 
1,780,000,000 larval fresh-water mus- 
sels, thus contributing to the mainte- 
nance of supply of mussels. In addi- 
tion to the work of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, the States are now giving 
much greater attention to propaga- 
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tion and stocking of streams. During 
the past year greater progress has 
been made in North Carolina than 
in any other State. 

The most important branch of com- 
mercial aquiculture in the United 
States is oyster farming. Our pro- 
duction of market oysters decreased 
from 25,000,000 bushels to 17,000,000 
bushels in the decade beginning with 
1912. In large measure this has been 
due to the depletion of the natural 
beds. For the restoration of this im- 
portant industry we must depend 
primarily on oyster farming. 

Survey of Wholesale Fresh and 
Frozen Fish Trade of New York.— 
New York City handles a larger vol- 


ume of fresh and frozen fish and a 
greater variety of fishery products 
than any city in the United States. 
According to a recent survey, in 1924, 
eighty-seven wholesale establishments 
handled 394,000,000 pounds or in ex- 
cess of 19,000 carloads of fresh and 
frozen fish, representing more than 
one hundred varieties. The wholesale 
value of these products approximated 
$40,000,000, and the investment ex- 
ceeded $2,500,000. Direct landings by 
fishermen exceeded 50,000,000 pounds, 
chiefly cod, haddock, flounder, and 
mackerel. The per capita consump- 
tion of fresh and frozen fish in the 
Metropolitan Area was nearly thirty- 
two pounds per annum. 
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By A. W. McKAy 
MARKETING ECONOMIST, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Problems.—The marketing of agri- 
cultural products presents a number 
of problems that in one phase or an- 
other are perennial. The growth of 
specialized producing areas, usually 
remote from consuming centers, has 
brought to the foreground problems 
of assembling, grading, processing, 
storing and transporting farm prod- 
ucts economically and efficiently. The 
services demanded by consumers and 
the multiplicity of agencies that have 
arisen to perform these services have 
added to the cost of marketing. Some 
authorities claim that the farmer, on 
‘the average, receives no more than 
one-third of the consumer’s dollar. 
One explanation of this is the small 
quantities and wide variety of food 
products which are bought by the 
average consumer. 

Complaints——A circular published 
in April, 1925, by the Port of New 
York Authority, states that the 
average purchase of lettuce is one 
head, or 1/7680 of a carload. Con- 
sidering retail services only, it costs 
not far from $100 to sell and deliver 
a carload of lettuce in the 7680 lots 
in which it is sold at retail. The 
costs of the agencies that handle farm 
products between the producer and 
consumer, therefore, have been sub- 
ject to serious consideration. The 


high cost of labor and material dur- 
ing recent years has increased the 
seriousness of the problem. Out of 
the consideration given to the sub- 
ject some improvements and econ- 
omies have been effected. It remains 
true, however, that there is little 
prospect of reducing the number of 
marketing services required and that 
the people who perform these services 
must be remunerated. 

Costs of distribution have been in- 
creased by antiquated and inadequate 
terminal facilities in the large cities. 
Our cities in many cases have out- 
grown the railroad yards, warehouses 
and wholesale districts which were 
adequate 15 or 20 years ago. Accords: 
ing to the publication quoted, it costs 
42 cents to haul a 150-pound sack of 
Michigan potatoes 1120 miles to the 
terminal yards in Jersey City and 62 
cents to haul the same sack to the 
store of the retailer, Jess than 15 
miles, on the average, from the yards. 
Of the price the consumer in New 
York pays for Northwestern Winesap 
apples, 56.2 per cent. represents the 
cost of distribution within the city. 

Fluctuations.—Furthermore, varia- 
tions in yields and changes in general 
economic conditions have caused some 
violent fluctuations in the prices of 
farm products and have been respon- 
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sible for heavy losses to the pro- 
ducers. The inflation of land values, 
high prices of labor, machinery, fer- 
tilizer and other supplies since the 
World War have made this situation 
all the more acute. Efforts to im- 
prove the situation by improving 
marketing conditions have been di- 
rected mainly toward raising and 
stabilizing prices of farm products. 

Factors.—A brief discussion of the 
subject can deal only with the more 
important elements of the situation 
and the outstanding developments. 
Inasmuch as the marketing situation 
has changed since the appearance of 
the American Year Book of 1919, it 
is necessary, to some extent, to con- 
sider the subsequent period. 

The outstanding factors in the mar- 
keting situation at the present time 
are (1) the development of codpera- 
tive marketing associations, (2) a 
realization of the close relationship 
between production and marketing, 
(3) the adoption of standard grades 
for many agricultural products, (4) 
efforts to bring about better methods 
of financing the marketing and pro- 
duction of farm crops and (5) the 
proposal of various plans for dispos- 
ing of surpluses of agricultural 
products. 

Cooperative Marketing Develop- 
ments.—The shipping-point value of 
farm products sold codperatively dur- 
ing 1925 was approximately $2,- 
500,000,000. There are, in round 
numbers, 12,000 marketing associa- 
tions in the United States at the 
present time, and 2,200,000 codperat- 
ing farmers, about one-third of all 
farmers in the United States. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the codpera- 
tive business is handled by 100 large 
cooperative organizations, many of 
which have been formed within the 
last five years. 

Agricultural codperative associa- 
tions are organizations of farmers 
formed for the purpose of perform- 
ing marketing or other services at 
cost. Invested capital receives a re- 
turn equivalent to a fair rate of in- 
terest, but no more. Profits or sav- 
ings are returned to the members in 
proportion to their patronage. Con- 
trol is vested in the members either 
in accordance with the one-man one- 
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vote principle, or in proportion to 
patronage. 

Whatever the future possibilities 
of codperation in agriculture may be, | 
its present accomplishments are im- | 
portant, though perhaps not-suscep- | 
tible to statistical measurement. It 
may be said, at the outset, that the | 
codperative leaders generally have — 
abandoned the claim that a codpera- 
tive organization can secure immedi- 
ately better prices for its members | 
than can be obtained by farmers out- 
side the organization. Codperation, 
if it influences the price the farmer 
receives for his products, benefits the - 
non-member as well as the member 
for the reason that private dealers 
usually are able to meet the competi- 
tion of the codperative. 

However, it must be set down as 
the first achievement of codperation 
that it introduces a new element of 
competition, and induces competing 
dealers to handle farm products on a 
smaller margin. Codperation, also, 
has exerted an important influence in 
raising and stabilizing the grade and 
quality of farm products. The or- 
ganized producers soon learn that 
their big opportunity to secure better 
prices than their unorganized neigh- 
bors lies in offering better products, 
uniformly graded and dependable in 
every respect. Standardization is one — 
of the outstanding achievements of 
successful codperative organizations. 
It has an effect on production prac- 
tices. Undesirable varieties of fruit 
are eliminated, for example, and 
spraying, fertilization and cultural 
practices are improved in order to 
produce larger quantities of the de- 
sirable grades. It may make possi- 
ble in time a better adjustment of 
the quantity produced to the demand. 

Middleman Service.—A saving of 
the cost of middleman services, or the 
return of the profits of the middle- 
man to the producers has been advo- 
cated as one of the great possibilities 
of codperation. In general, the ex- 
pectation of large savings from this 
source has not been realized. How- 
ever, the concentration of a large 
volume of farm products in one or- 
ganization does result in appreciable 
savings. Insurance and warehousing 
costs may be reduced. The actual 
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cost of selling may be less. A part of 
such savings, of course, arise from 
the standardization of the product. 

The number and nature of the pri- 
vate agences which codperative organ- 
izations displace depend on the na- 
ture of the product and the strength 
and experience of the codperative. In 
general, codperation has begun with 
country assembling and packing or 
processing units. The distribution of 
products to the various terminal mar- 
kets has followed the performance of 
these functions and the organization 
of terminal selling agencies is a later 
development. 

A codperative association may 
assume the functions of a number of 
such agencies in the same line of busi- 
ness, but there has been no general 
reduction in the number of middle- 
men services, though tendencies in 
that direction are in evidence. Some 
fruit and vegetable associations, for 
example, are selling direct to chain 
stores. A few milk marketing asso- 
ciations are engaged in the retail dis- 
tribution of milk. Livestock shipping 
associations are selling to some ex- 
tent, direct to meat packers, and grain 
marketing associations may sell di- 
rect to mills. 

Relation of Codperative Marketing 
to Production—A stronger realiza- 
tion of the close relationship that 
exists between marketing and pro- 
duction has developed during the 
year. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has stated on more than one occasion 
that it is a function of the coopera- 
“ive organizations to assist their 
members to adjust, as far as possi- 
ple, the production of agricultural 
products to the probable demand. A 
sharp distinction is drawn here be- 
tween the adjustment and limitation 
of production. Adjustment of pro- 
duction, in fact, may be brought 
about by a change in the kind of 
crops produced without an increase 
or decrease in the total production. 
What is sought, it is claimed, is a 
stabilization of production at a point 


which will permit a reasonable re-|p 


turn to the producers and yet will 
furnish ample supplies to the con- 
sumers. It is argued that an undue 
limitation of production is undesir- 
able from the point of view of both 


the efficient producer and the con- 
sumer. Inflated prices caused by in- 
adequate supplies bring an inevitable 
reaction. Marginal land and mar- 
ginal producers are brought into the 
business of growing the product, and 
a period of over-production and dis- 
tressingly low prices follows. Many 
people consider it possible to main- 
tain a balance of production which 
will bring adequate returns to the 
efficient producers, but which will not 
encourage marginal producers to en- 
ter the field and create large sur- 
pluses. It is admitted by those who 
take this view that natural hazards 
make an absolutely balanced produc- 
tion impossible. They contend, how- 
ever, that the number of acres de- 
voted to the growing of the crop is 
the most important factor and that 
it is possible to make definite progress 
in adjusting production to demand. 
Crop Reports.—There are two sup- 
plementary methods advocated to 
bring about an adjustment of produc- 
tion. First, the extension of the crop 
reporting activities of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the widespread dissemination of the 
Department’s estimates and reports; 
second, the marketing of the product 
by strong codperative marketing 
agencies. It seems essential to most 
students of this question that the 
statistical information collected by 
public agencies should be distributed 
and interpreted to the farmers by 
their codperative organizations. 
There is the further suggestion that 
the organization engaged in market- 
ing the product should have consider- 
able influence in determining the 
acreage devoted to the production of 
this product by its members; and, in 
some quarters, it is advocated that 
legislation should be enacted enabling 
codperative organizations to plan pro- 
duction programs with their members 
and with each other, and possibly to 
direct their members as to the pro- 
duction of the product. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that any plans pro- 
osed for the purpose of adjusting 
production depend for their success 
on the understanding which the pro- 
ducers have of the problem. 
Standardization of Farm Products. 
—Grades promulgated by the United 
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States Department of Agriculture are 
coming increasingly into use in the 
shipment and sale of farm products. 
As a result of the use of grade stand- 
ards, it is possible to employ State 
or Federal agencies to certify the 
grade of certain farm products at 
time of shipment. Shipping point in- 
spections of 131,087 cars of fruits 
and vegetables were made during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. By 
agreement with a large group of co- 
6perative creameries in Minnesota, 
the State and the Federal Depart- 
ments of Agriculture jointly inspect 
and certify the quality of the butter 
shipped under the organization’s 
trade mark. Federal grades _ for 
grain, cotton and other products have 
been in operation for some time. 
Within the past year negotiations 
have been completed with all Euro- 
pean Cotton Exchanges whereby the 
cotton standards of the United States 
are taken as the basis for trade in 
American cotton on those Exchanges. 

Marketing Credit—The marketing 
of agricultural products requires the 
use of large sums of money which 
must be made available during the 
harvesting season. For example, the 
cotton associations, marketing less 
than 10 per cent. of the cotton crop, 
require approximately $100,000,000. 
The ability of the small farmer, es- 
pecially in the South, to control the 
marketing of his crops has been re- 
stricted by his obligations to mer- 
chants, bankers and others who fur- 
nish him production credit. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to separate mar- 
keting and production credit in con- 
sidering the influence of proper fi- 
nancing on marketing. 

The requirements of the farmers 
for intermediate credit, that is, 
credit for periods extending from six 
months to three years, the length of 
time necessary to produce and market 
crops and livestock, have been met in 
part by the establishment of Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. These banks are able 
to loan, on proper security to codp- 
erative associations, or to discount 
the agricultural paper of local banks 
or credit corporations. On Novem- 
ber 14, 1925, these banks had loans 
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i 
| 
outstanding to codperative associa. 


tions totalling $47,305,845, and the 
total of their discounts was $26, 


277,385. 
The formation of agricultural 
credit corporations has proceeded 


fairly rapidly. Such corporations are 
frequently fostered by codperative 
marketing associations. They may 
make loans to farmers for productioz 
purposes up to ten times their tota 
paid-in capital stock and surplus. 

Warehouse Act—The financing off 
marketing operations has been mad 
easier by the operations of the Unite 
States Warehouse Act, which is ad 
ministered by the United States De 
partment of Agriculture. Provisio 
is made under this Act for the issu 
ance of Federal licenses to publi 
warehousemen with a proper financia’ 
standing who agree to comply with 
the regulations issued under the Act 
A codperative association, an indi 
vidual or corporation storing certai 
designated agricultural products in 
such a licensed warehouse receives 
receipt which may be used as collat 
eral for a loan. Federal supervisio 
of the warehouses insures the integ- 
rity of the receipt. The marketing 
loans obtained by cotton and tobacco! 
marketing associations are _ based. 
largely on the security of receipts 
issued by Federally licensed ware- 
houses. 

Although the provisions of the 
original warehouse act were confined 
to wheat, cotton, tobacco and wool, 
it has been extended to cover other 
non-perishable and  semi-perishable 
agricultural products, as broom corn, 
late potatoes, syrup and peanuts. 

Proposals for Marketing Surpluses 
of Agricultural Products.—The most 
discussed proposal for disposing of 
temporary or seasonal surpluses of 
agricultural products has been the 
plan providing for a government 
financed and supervised export cor- 
poration. The governing board of 
this corporation would have author- 
ity to declare that an emergency ex- 
isted in respect to any commodity, to 
take over the surplus, and sell it at 
such prices as it would bring in the 
world market. 

Other proposals look to the encour- 
agement of codperative marketing as 
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the most hopeful method of solving 
this problem. It is believed, on the 
one hand, that more effective distri- 
bution through codperative associa- 
tions will make it possible to market 
temporary surpluses without disas- 
trous effects on prices. On the other 
hand, the better knowledge of market 
demands gained through codperation 
should tend to prevent the production 
of burdensome surpluses. 

Other Events of 1925.—Research 
in marketing problems was stimu- 
lated during the year by the passage 
by congress of the Purnell Bill, which 
provides an annual Federal appro- 
priation to the state experiment sta- 


tions for research in agricultural 
economics and related subjects. 
Operating under the act providing 
for the regulation of the packers and 
stockyards by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture dismissed a complaint filed 
earlier against the merger of the 
Armour and Morris companies, two 
members of the so-called “big five” in 
the packing trade. Under the author- 
ity of the Grain Futures Act, the Sec- 
retary ordered an investigation of 
conditions surrounding trading in 
grain futures on the Chicago board 
of trade, following violent fluctua- 
tions in prices during the spring. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 
By J. CiypE MArQuIs 
Director or Economic INFORMATION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Sixty-eighth Congress—The prog- 
ress in national agricultural legisla- 
tion in 1925 was confined to a few 
measures passed by the second ses- 
sion of the 68th Congress which ad- 
journed March 4, 1925. Agricultural 
subjects were given relatively little 
attention in this session and the re- 
sults in definite action were small in 
number, though at least one measure 
has rather far-reaching effect. The 
discussion reflected the first session 
of this same Congress when there had 
been an unusual amount of attention 
given to the agricultural situation 
centered on the several bills for agri- 
cultural relief and those designed to 
extend codperation among farmers. 

Purnell Bill.—The outstanding agri- 
cultural legislation of the year was 
the passage of the public law No. 458, 
known as the Purnell Bill, authoriz- 
ing an increase of appropriations for 
research work as follows: for the 
year ending June 30, 1926, $20,000 
is provided followed by increasing 
the amount $10,000 each year until 
in 1930 and thereafter $60,000 a year 
is authorized for each agricultural 
experiment station. These funds are 
to be applied to conducting “investi- 
gations or making experiments bear- 
ing directly upon the production, 
manufacture, preparation, use, distri- 
bution, and marketing of agricultural 
products and including such scienti- 


fic researches as have for their pur- 
pose the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a permanent and efficient 
agricultural industry, and such eco- 
nomic and sociological investigations 
as have for their purpose the devel- 
opment and improvement of the rural 
home and rural life, and for printing 
and disseminating the results of said 
researches.” 

This legislation provides definitely 
for research by the state agricultural 
experiment stations in fields which 
have heretofore received relatively 
little attention. These funds are in 
addition to Federal funds already 
appropriated for the states under the 
Hatch and Adams’ Acts. 

Federal Farm Loan Amendment.— 
An amendment to the Federal Farm 
Loan Act and the Agricultural Cred- 
its Acts of 1923, public Law No. 599 
was passed. This gave to agricul- 
tural credit corporations chartered 
by the United States Government the 
same privilege to rediscount paper 
with the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks as is now given to institutions 
chartered under State laws. This 
legislation was designed to foster the 
organization in livestock territory of 
livestock loan companies, thereby to 
improve the credit facilities in the 
livestock industry. Another Act was 
passed which authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in his discretion, 
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to waive any part of or all require- 
ments with respect to grazing fees for 
the use of national forests in 
drouth-stricken regions during the 
calendar year 1925. 

Minor Legislation.—Other bills of 
minor importance provide for the ex- 
tension of reforestation by the Forest 
Service; the transfer of certain war 
materials from the War Department 
to the Department of Agriculture; an 
extension of time when certain do- 
mestic animals that have crossed the 
boundary into foreign countries may 
be returned duty free; authorized the 
creation of game refuges in the Ozark 
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National Forest in Arkansas, and the 
establishment of a forest experiment 
station in California. The second de- 
ficiency appropriation bill provided 


partment of Agriculture. One im- 


fighting and preventing forest fires 
during the fiscal year 1925. 

The President was authorized to 
create a Muscle Shoals Commission 
to study the facilities at Muscle 
Shoals, and to report to him before 
the next session of Congress. 


STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE 
By Dr. O. C. STINE 


Diviston or STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL RESEARCH, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


INCOME FROM AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES (1919-1924) 
=<) 


Year Beginning July 


Item 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million 
Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars 
Current value of total capital in- 
vested in agriculture?..... 79,607 72,915 | 62,740 61,349 | 59,548 59,154 
Gross income :? 
GTAINGME miei eranere oeetoele steraic : 3,005 2,246 1,266 1,393 1,393 1,934 
Meat canimalsso, aeranicniyettiske 3,346 2,328 1,932 2,180 2,167 262A! 
Fruits and vegetables....... Ag oy 1,705 1,379 1,410 1,526 1,370 
Cotton and cottonseed...... 25271 1,272 760 1,251 1,608 1,690 
Dairy and poultry products..} 3,598 3,502 2,877 2,957 3,315 3,284 
All’ farm: products. ji. 2262 15,719 12,668 9,214 10,366 | 11,288 12,136 
Expense of production *........ 7,538 8,026 | 5,715 5,848 | 6,363 6,486 
Net income from production*..} 8,181 4,642 3,499 4,518 4,925 5,650 
Wage allowance for labor of op- 
erators and their families5} 5,314 6,131 4,089 8,945 4,428 4,473 
Reward for operators’ net cap- 
ital investment and man- 
ALEMENE TL icteletni ciate clover 2,867 | —1,489 —590 573 497 alalyAr, 
Rate earned on operators’ net}Per Cent. | Per Cent.|Per Cent. | Per Cent. Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
capital investment ®......... 6.1 —3.6 —1.7 lee 15) 3.6 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, 


Department of Agriculture. 
Estimates, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


1 Values include land, buildings, livestock, implements, 


allowance for cash working capital. 


*Income as measured by the value of production less feed and 


terms of weighted average crop-year prices 
includes products sold and products consumed 


value includes other items in addition to tho 
* Includes wages to hired labor, purchases of materials of 


U, S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


Compiled from reports of the Division of Crop and Livestock 


L seed requirements, in 
paid to producers at the farm. This value 
on farms for family living. All farm products 


se listed. 


production, taxes, rent paid on 


property rented from non-farmers, and interest paid on debts held by non-farmers. 


* Net cash income plus value of 


labor valued at wages paid to hired labor. 


\ food and fuel produced and consumed on farms, 
5 On the basis of 6,448,000 operators (owners and tenants). 


Farm operators’ and family 


®* As a reward for both management and use of capital. 
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the funds to carry into effect the Pur-_ 
nell Act and also the continuation of | 
several other activities of the De- 


portant item provided $1,335,000 for | 


machinery, motor vehicles, and an 
‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS (CENSUS YEARS, 1910-1920, AND 


ESTIMATES FOR 1925) 


Item Unit 
Population: 
TAIEAL 6 oin'eein 9 number 
MATRI~ s.0is\ civic se sie as 
PAT IVIG ees ctaita + Ginne = x 
Farms operated by 
owners and 
managers ..... << 
Farms operated my, 
tenants E we 
White farmers ae 
Colored farmers ... sé 
All land in farms. acre 
Improved land. sé 
Value of all farm 
property ..-- -/1,000 dols. 
Land and build 
INGS .--eeeees ‘ Es 
Implements and 
machinery % ce 
Livestock .....-+- se “e 
Livestock on farms: 
HorseS weeeseees number 
Mules ....eeeeee ‘ 
Asses and burros +. se 
Dairy cows? .... ie 
Other cattle * Ae.4 < 
Sheep? .....-- Os 
Goats ...+-- “ 
Swine wie wisvarsia'e “s 
Chickens ......- « 
Other poultry ..- ee 
Livestock products: 
Milk produced, in- 
cluding esti- 
mates* ....-.-- gallon 
Butter made on 
farms ..-...--- pound 
Cheese made on 
farMs ...-+-6- “é 
Eggs_ produced, 
including esti- 
mates* ... dozen 
Honey produced. . pound 
Wool produced, 
including esti- 
mates* ..-..-- 66 
Principal crops: 
Corn AGO IED eels acre 
bushel 
Wheat ....--+- acre 
bushel 
Dats: Sues cins.cces acre 
bushel 
Barley see eeeeee acre 
bushel 
RVG: ace cae s acre 
bushel 
Buckwheat ..... acre 
bushel 
Hay, tame® .... acre 
short ton 
Hay, wild® .... acre 
short ton 
Potatoes .....- 5 acre 
bushel 
Tobacco ..cec+-. acre 
pound 
Cotton ....+.+- acre 
running 
bale 


June 1, 1900 | Apr. 15, 1910 


45,614,142| 49,806,146 
5,737,372 6,361,502 
3,712,408 4,006,826 
2,024,964 2,354,676 
4,969,603 5,440,619 

767,764 920,883 
838,591,774 | 878,798,325 
414,498,487 | 478,451,750 

20,439,901| 40,991,449 

16,614,647| 34,801,126 

749,776 1,265,150 

3,075,478 4,925,174 

18,267,020] 19,833,113 

3,264,615 4,209,769 
94.165 105,698 

17,135,633 | 17,125,471 

50,583,777 | 44,678,395 

61,503,715] 52,447,861 
1,870,599 2,915,125 

62,868,041] 58,185,676 

233,566,021] 280,340,959 
17,058,017| 15,539,231 
7,265,804,304 | 7,466,406,384 
1,071,626,056| 994,650,610 
16,372,318 9,405,854 


1,293,662,433 | 1,591,311, 371 


61,099,290 54,814,890 
276,567,584 289,419,977 
94,913,673 98,382,665 
2,666,324,370 | 2,552,189,630 
52,588,574 44,262,592 
658,534,252 683,379,259 
29,539,698 35,159,441 
943,389,375 | 1,007, 142,980 
4,470,196 7,698,706 
119,634,877] 173,344,212 
2,054,292 2,195,561 
25,568,625 29,520,457 
807,060 878,048 
ea 14,849,332 
39,243,5 51,040,788 
48,863, ror 68,832,777 
15,456,777 17,186,522 
17,284,858 18,383,574 
2,938,778 3,668,855 
273,318,167] 389,194,965 
1,101,460 1,294,911 
868,112,865 | 1,055,764,806 
24,275,101 32,043,838 
9,534,707 10,649,268 
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1925 


Jan. 1, 1920 (Preliminary) 


51,406,017 
31,614,269 


6,448,343 6,372,263 


3,993,539 


2,454,804 
5,498,454 
949,889 
955,883,715 
503,073,007 


77,924,100 
66,316,003 


3,594,773 
8,013,325 


19,767,161 
5,432,391 
72,491 
19,675,297 
46,977,262 
35,033,516 
3,458,925 
59,346,409 
359,537,127 
13,288,137 


16,535,759 
5,730,608 


39,609,000 
39,134,000 
54,234,000 


427,000,000 
15,800,000 


7,805,143,792 
707,666,492 | 5 600,000,000 
6,371,396 


6 1,654,044,932 | 7 1,968,276,000 
55, 904, 061 


228,795,354 | 8 249,885,000 


87,771,600 101,631,000 
2,,345,832,507 | 2, 900,581,000 
73,099,421 52,200,000 
945,403,215 669,365,000 
37,991,002 45,160,000 
055,182,798 | 1,501,909,000 
6,472,888 8,243,000 
122,024,773 218,002,000 
7,679,005 4,088,000 
75,992,223 48,696,000 
742,627 776,000 
12,690,384 14,647,000 
55,653,403 59,398,000 
74,724,252 86,474,000 
17,126,485 14,733,000 
15,631,288 13,041,000 
3,251,703 3,113,000 
290,427,580 323,243,000 
1,864,080 1,747,000 
1,372,993,261 | 1,349,660,000 
33,740,106 45,945,000 
11,376,130 10 15,603,000 
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\ 
SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS (CENSUS YEARS, 1910-1920, 
AND ESTIMATES FOR 1925)—Continued } 


1925 


(Preliminary) | 


Item Unit June 1, 1900 | Apr. 15, 1910) Jan. 1, 1926 


| 


Principal crops (con- 


tinued )— | 
Peanuts ie acre 616,654 869,887 1,125,100 982,008) 
bushel 11,964,109 19,415,816 27,449,930. 31,549,000} 

Sugar cane, total acre 386,986 476,849 372,938 41 294,000} 
short ton 4,202,202 6,240,260 3,544,679 11 4,851,000 
Sugar beets .... acre 110,170 360,433 636,434 667,000 | 
short ton 793,353 3,902,071 5,993,409 6,932,000 

Strawberries ... acre 151,363 143,045 119,395 134,000 
quart 257,427,103 255,702,035 176,931,550 209,586,000 

Apples’ irs susvecstere bushel 175,397,600 145,412,318 136,560,997 164,616,000 
Peaches: oan. ss 15,432,603 35,470,276 50,686,082 46,565,000 
POALS Ss -acch terete he 6,625,417 8,840,733 14,204,265 19,820,000 
Plums and prunes ss 8,764,032 15,480,170 19,083,942 i 
Grapes® wineiueits pound 1,300,984,097 | 2,265,065,205] 2,516,840,387 | 3,934,320,000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Data for 1880-1920 compiled from reports of the Bureau of 
the Census. The production figures for census years are for the years preceding the census | 
dates, ie, 1879, 1889, 1899, 1909 and 1919. With the exception of the preliminary 
estimate of number of farms, horses and mules, reports of the Census for January 1, 1925, 
are not available, and figures for 1925 represent estimates for that year, subject to revision, 
of the Divisions of Crop and Livestock Estimates, and Dairy and Poultry Products, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. ; 


1Prior to 1890, asses and burros were included with mules. 

? Dairy cows and heifers, 2 years old and over on the census date. The figures for 1910 
are estimates of the Bureau of the Census for January 1, 1910. Jan. 1, 1925, estimate of 
dairy cows and dairy heifers over one year old. 

* Calves and lambs included 1900-1925. Prior to 1900, census figures were nominally 
exclusive of calves and lambs. 

* Figures for 1899, 1909 and 1919 include estimates of the Bureau of the Census for farms 
reporting cows, fowls, and sheep on hand, but no milk, eggs or wool produced. Figures for 
wool for 1879 are exclusive of the wool obtained from the fall clip of 7,000,000 range sheep. 

® Production for 1924, 

®° Chicken eggs oily. 

* Production for 1924, chicken eggs only. 

§ Does not include pulled wool. 

® Tame hay and wild hay not separately reported for 1879 and 1889. 

19Jn 500-pound bales, gross weight. 

* Louisiana only. Representing about 60 per cent. of total sugar cane produced. 
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AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


SELECT REFERENCES ON AGRICULTURE 


By NrELSon ANTRIM CRAWFORD 
DrrEcToR oF INFORMATION, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


General 


BEttows, John A., and Turrie, Ed- 
ward M.—The Book of Rural Life. 
10 volumes. Bellows-Durham Co. 

United States. Department of Agri- 
culture Yearbook 1924. Wash., 
Supt. of Documents. 

Kewsgty, D. S—Kelsey’s Rwral Guide. 
Boston, Little, Brown. 

Waters, H. J., and Evuirr, J. D— 
Agricultural Laboratory E«ercises 
and Home Projects Adapted to 
Secondary Schools. Boston, Ginn. 

Nipa, W. L.—farm Animals and 
Farm Crops. Rev. ed. Flanagan. 

Rozserts, E., and DAvENPoRT, E.— 
Plant and Animal Improvement. 
Boston, Ginn. 


Soils 


Wuritney, Milton.—Soil and Civiliza- 
tion. Van Nostrand. 

Emerson, Paul.—wSoil Characteris- 
tics: A eld and Laboratory 
Guide. N. Y., McGraw-Hill. 


Crops 


Duecar, J. F—Southern Field Crops. 
Rev. ed. N. Y., Macmillan. 

Food Research Institute, Canada as a 
Producer and Exporter of Wheat. 
Palo Alto Food Research Institute. 

Howarp, A.—Crop Production in 
India. N. Y., Oxford Press. 


Livestock 


Curtis, R. S.—Fundamentals of Live 
Stock Judging and Selection. 3d 
ed. rev. Lea and Febiger. 

Kaupp, B. F.—Animal Parasites and 
Parasitic Diseases. 4th ed. Eger. 

Srrowp, W. H.—Commercial Feeds, 
Strowd Co. 


Horticulture 


Battgy, L. H.—Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture. New ed. N. Y., 
Maemillan. 

CanDLER, W. H.—Fruit 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin. 

GourLEY, J. H—Orchard Manage- 
ment. N. Y., Harper. 


Growing. 


W. V.—Commercial Fruit 
Ne YS 


CRUESS, 
and Vegetable Products. 
McGraw-Hill. 

Heprick, W. P.—Systematic Pomol- 
ogy. N. Y., Macmillan. 

Battey, L. H.—Manual of Gardening. 
Rev. ed. N. Y., Macmillan. 

Battery, L. H. The Gardener. 
Macmillan. 


Nees 


Dairying 
THOMSEN, L. C.—Dairy Husbandry. 


2d ed. rev. Dairy Manual Co. 
Bowen, J. T.— Dairy Engineering. 
Wiley. 
Agricultural Engineering 
SmitH, R. H.—Agricultural Me- 
chanics. Phila., Lippincott. 
Porter, A. A.—Farm Motors. 3d ed. 


rev. N. Y., McGraw-Hill. 


Forestry and Landscape Gardening 


Forest Conservation. Am. Forestry 
Association. 

Macpoueat, D. T.—Reversible Varia- 
tions in Volume, Pressure and 
Movements of Sap in Trees. Wash., 
Carnegie Institution. 

Lutyens, E. L.—Houses and Gardens. 
N. Y., Scribner. 

Macsetr, A. J—Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs. N. Y., Scribner. 

TRELEASE, William.—Winter Botany. 
2d ed. rev. Author, Urbana, Ill. 
VAN RENSSLAER, Marianna. — Art 
Out-of-Doors. N. Y., Scribner. - 
Manwaring, E. W.—Italian Land- 
scape in Highteenth Century BLng- 

land. N. Y., Oxford Press. 

Witson, E. H.—Amertica’s Greatest 
Garden, the Arnold Arboretum. 
Stratford Co. 


Agricultural Economics 


American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, The Agricultural 
Situation im the United States. 
Phila., Am. Acad. 

WALLACE, H. C.—Our Debt and Duty 
to the Farmer. N. Y., Century. 
Taytor, H. C.—Outlines of Agricul- 

tural Economics. N. Y., Macmillan. 
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Wart, R. L—Rural 
N. Y., Macmillan. 
Fossum, P. R.—The Agrarian Move- 

ment in North Dakota.  Balto., 
Johns Hopkins Press. 
Evans, I. L.—Agrarian Revolution in 
Roumania. N. Y., Macmillan. 
Puiperes, H.—Some Aspects of the 
Agrarian Question in Mexico, Aus- 
tin, Univ. of Texas. 


Pennsylvania. 


Rural Life 


Witiiams, J. M.—Our Rural Heri- 
tage. Knopf. 

American Country Life Association, 
The Rural Home. Chicago, Univ. 


Press. 
Lanpis, B. Y.—Social Aspects of 
Farmers’ Codéperative Marketing. 


Federal Council of Churches. 
Lone, H. C.—County Library Serv- 
ice. Am. Library Assoc. 
Ritter, E. L., and Wirm4rtTH, A. L. 
—Rural School Methods. N. Y., 


Scribner. 
Witson, W. H—The Farmer’s 
Church. N. Y., Century. 


Gatpin, C. J.—Empty Churches. 
N. Y., Century. 

Hartan, R—A New Day for the 
Country Church. Cokesbury Press. 

RoapMan, HE. A.—The Country 
Church and its Program. Metho- 
dist Book Concern. 

Ray, J. D—The Country Preacher. 
Baptist Sunday School Board. 

Rusticus.—Bucolic Beatitudes. 
ton, Little, Brown. 


Bos- 


Agricultural History 


BIDWELL, P. W., and Fauconer, J. I. 
—History of Agriculture m the 
Northern United States, 1620-1860. 
Washington, D. C., Carnegie Insti- 
tution. 

Gras, N. S. B.—History of Agricul- 
ture in Europe and America. 
Crofts. 

Scumipt, L. B., and Ross, E. D., edi- 
tors.—Readings in the Economic 
History of American Agriculture. 
N. Y., Macmillan. 


Rural Fiction 
OsteNnso, Martha.—Wild Geese, N.Y., 


Dodd, Mead. 

Montrose, Lynn.—Hast of Hden. 
N. Y., Harper. 

Beers, Lorna D.—Prairie Fires. 
INE OYS, Wuttons 

FreperRIcK, John T.—Green Bush. 
Knopf. 

Grascow, Ellen.—Barren Ground. 
Doubleday, Page. 

Muitensure, Walter J.—Prairie. 


Viking Press. 


Eaton, G. D.—Backfurrow. N. Y., 
Putnam. 
WittraAMs, Ben A.—The Rational 


Hind. N. Y., Dutton. 

Boyp, Thomas.—Samuel Drummond. 
N. Y., Scribner. 

Anonymous.—T he 
Harper. 

Boger, Joban,—The Emigrants. N. Y., 
Century. 


Wind. - Nay, 
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DIVISION XIX 
MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


MINING AND ORE DRESSING 


By CHARLES FE. Locke 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Good business conditions in gen- 
eral in America with a closer ap- 
proach to normalcy following the war 
and its after effects, and also a fur- 
ther recovery of Europe, have been 
reflected in the mining industry dur- 
ing 1925 and have made it a satis- 
factory year without any of the fea- 
tures of a boom period. A good 
criterion is the iron ore shipments 
from Lake Superior ports, which, up 
to November first, amounted to 49,- 
816,469 long tons. While this figure 
is not up to the high tonnages of 
some previous years it shows a 
marked improvement over 1924 with 
its 40,558,525 long tons over a similar 
period. 

Prices.—Ranges in average monthly 
prices for the major metals have been 
66.9 to 71.1 cents per ounce for sil- 
ver; 13.3 to 14.7 cents per pound for 
copper; 8.0 to 10.2 for lead; 7.0 to 
8.3 for zinc; and 51.4 to 60.5 for tin. 
All of these will show averages higher 
than in 1924. Lead stands out at the 
highest price for years, due to the 
uncertainty of a future lead supply 
sufficient to meet the demand. Cop- 
per has not kept up with the proces- 
sion and many mines are operating at 
little or no profit on account of in- 

_ creased costs of labor and supplies 
and the overdevelopment of copper 
mines to a point where curtailment 
alone prevents an excess of produc- 
tion over consumption. The possibil- 
ity of a further increase in the output 
of low-cost copper from the Katanga 
district in Africa is another big ad- 
verse factor. The price of basic pig 
iron ranged from $19.76 to $23.76 


per long ton in 1925, making an 
average higher than in 1924. Other 
metals and metallic products had 
their various ups and downs during 
the year with perhaps more on the 
up side than on the down side. Ar- 
senic showed a most decided slump 
because of a decreased demand. On 
the whole, the whole metal situation 
showed an encouraging tendency to- 
ward higher prices as the year came 
to a close. Gold mining continues 
to suffer under the handicap of a 
fixed price in terms of a dollar which 
has a lower value in terms of com- 
modities. 

Labor conditions have been excep- 
tionally peaceful, the only major 
strike being that of the anthracite 
coal miners. Wages held at a sat- 
isfactory level and while slight labor 
shortage existed in some districts the 
supply in genéral about equalled the 
demand. The effect of a decreased 
supply of labor has been to force the 
operators to adopt more and more 
labor-saving machinery with the 
rather unexpected but pleasing result 
that the operators have found that 
eflicieney was increased and costs re- 
duced by the forced change. Other 
contributing factors to this improve- 
ment have been the various studies 
in standardization of apparatus and 
operations and the broad investiga- 
tions of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
in the many phases of mine work, 
Without gains such as these, many 
mines could not exist under the bur- 
den of heavy taxes from which they 
are suffering and for which they are 
begging relief. 
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Consolidation of the Industry.— 
The whole mining industry is under- 
going a revolution. The day of the 
small mine is past. The number of 
mines is decreasing and new mines 
are discovered less frequently. Pro- 
duction to-day is coming more and 
more from large, low-grade deposits 
and the tendency is to consolidate 
into big units. Anaconda, in the 
copper industry, has come to hold a 
place similar to the U. S. Steel in 
the iron industry. Mining is becom- 
ing more like a manufacturing busi- 
ness. Increased production results 
not from new mines as much as from 
expansion of producing properties and 
from the ability to reopen and operate 
old mines at a profit under the stimu- 
lation of increased prices of metals 
and improvements in methods of 
treatment such as are referred to 
later under ore dressing and metal- 
lurgy. The only important discoy- 
ery of new mines of recent date is 
that of the gold-copper deposits of 
the Rouyn district in Quebec. 

Mining Technic.—Outstanding de- 
velopments in present day mining 
technic may be summarized as fol- 
lows:—Greater use of electrical power 
generated in central station units and 
for these central stations the Diesel 
engine is finding a place as the prime 
mover. Successful application of vari- 
ous methods of electrical prospecting 
and the adaptation of a_ sectional 
drill-rod system to the ordinary rock 
drill to enable it to penetrate up 
to 100 feet for prospecting purposes. 
Some installations of turbo compres- 
sors where the need of large units 
operating uniformly at full load al- 
lows their use, and an increased em- 
ployment of small portable compres- 
sors driven by electricity underground 
or by either electricity or gasoline 
engine on the surface. The almost 
complete replacement of old style 
piston drills by the modern hammer 
drills with greater cutting speed up 
to a record of thirty-one inches per 
minute in granite under test condi- 

‘tions for one of the latest Gilman 
drills, and the limit is not set by 
the drill but by the ability of the 
manufacturers of drill steel to fur- 
nish a steel which will stand up un- 
der the powerful blows of the drill. 


Invention and use of the Gilman 
automatic heat-treating machine to 
insure proper uniform tempering of 
drill-steel bits for maximum cutting 
effect and minimum wear. Success- 
ful development of liquid oxygen as 
a commercial explosive for mining 
and general use of low freezing dyna- 
mites to avoid the necessity of thaw- 
ing in cold weather. The advent of 
electrical shovels of the revolving 
type with long booms and mounted 
on caterpillar tractors in place of the 
old steam shovel on rails which had 
lower efficiency and higher operating 
cost. Machine loading underground 
by various types of mechanical 
shovels and scrapers to replace hand 
shoveling and thus speed up opera- 
tions and reduce costs. The general 
use of electric locomotives of both 
the trolley and storage battery type 
in mine haulage with an increase in 
size of the storage battery type to 
put it more nearly on a par with 
the trolley type, and the greater field 
for gasoline locomotives in work on 
the surface where the exhaust fumes 
are not serious as.is the case in the 
mine. The general adoption of elec- 
trical pumps of either the plunger 
or turbine types with the latter type 
gaining in favor. Electricity also 
coming more and more into vogue 
for hoists and supplanting steam and 
a beginning made in the installation 
of automatic hoists electrically 
operated without manual attention. 
A constantly widening field for sys- 
tematic ventilation in metalliferous 
mines following the lead of coal 
mines. Electric lighting systems for 
the much-traveled underground places 
with the replacement of candles and 
open oil lights by the individual 
acetylene lamp at the working faces 
in all except the gassy coal mines 
where electric cap lamps are usec 
for safety. A general improvement 
in living conditions together with 
more attention paid to the miner’s 
welfare, safety, education and recrea- 
tion. 

Ore Dressing.—Just as the applica- 
tion of the flotation process revolu- 
tionized ore dressing ten years ago, 
so now the discovery of organic flo- 
tation reagents is revolutionizing flo- 
tation plants. The general tendency 
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is toward larger and simpler mills 
and larger machines and higher effi- 
ciency with lower costs. Jaw crush- 
ers are in use with receiving openings 
as large as 66 by 84 inches, and 
rolls have diameters up to 78 inches 
by 24 inches face. In large plants the 
common practice is four steps of 
crushing using jaw or gyratory break- 
ers to about 6 inches, gyratory break- 
ers to about 4 inches, rolls or Symons 
disk crushers to 1 or 1% inches and 
one or more steps of rod mills or 
ball mills below 1 inch to a final 
product of 1 mm. for tables or 14 mm. 
for flotation. The rod and ball mills 
are firmly intrenched for fine grind- 
ing with divided opinion as to their 
relative merits. Gravity stamps are 
losing ground. Vibrating screens are 
being substituted for revolving and 
shaking screens. The new Fahren- 
wald classifier is a distinct advance 
in the art of wet classification. No 
important changes have been made in 
jigs and tables. Wilfley centrifugal 
sand pumps are driving out bucket 
elevators for handling wet pulp, while 
bucket elevators for dry ore are giy- 
ing way to inclined belt conveyors 
which are less troublesome to 
operate. 

A new process of separation based 
on dielectric constants is in the ex- 
perimental stage and the Chance 
sand-flotation or heavy solution 
method which has worked so success- 
fully on anthracite coal will undoubt- 
edly expand to bituminous coal and 
then very likely to ores. 

Flotation, Simplified Mill Practice. 
—The new organic flotation reagents, 
especiaily potassium xanthate, used 
in an alkaline circuit, usually lime, 
have in turn simplified and extended 
flotation. Oxidized ores of both cop- 
per and lead are now successfully 
filmed with a sulphide coating and 
floated just the same as natural sul- 
phide minerals. Moreover, differ- 
ential separation of two sulphides 
from one another is having far-reach- 
ing economic benefits. The copper 
man can eliminate much of the bar- 
ren pyrite from his copper-sulphide 
concentrate and thus obtain richer 
concentrates and save on freight and 


smelting costs. The lead-zine mine 
is now in the unheard-of position 0) 
being paid for both the lead and zing 
in his ore or concentrates, becaus¢ 
these can be separated by differentia) 
flotation into a lead product to the 
lead smelter and a zine product t¢ 
the zinc smelter. Formerly he hac 
the option of shipping his entire 
product to the lead smelter and being 
penalized for his zine or shipping tc 
zine smelter and paying penalty o 
lead. 

Two specific examples will show thé 
latest wonders accomplished by flota} 
tion. The Nevada Consolidated cop. 
per mill was formerly a combine 
gravity-concentration and _ flotatio 
plant which in 1908 extracted 3 
pounds of copper per ton from a fee 
containing 47 pounds per ton, an 
in 1919 extracted 22 pounds or 7 
per cent. from a 32-pound feed at 
cost of $1.075 per ton for millin 
and with a labor efficiency of 15. 
tons milled per man shift. With 
new all-flotation mill in 1924 the ex 
traction was 21 pounds or 87 pe 
cent. from 24 pounds per ton in fee 
and the milling cost was $0.597 pe 
ton and the efficiency 28.3 tons pe 
man shift, and in 1925 from a feed! 
containing 22 pounds of copper pe 
ton the extraction was 20 pounds yt 
91 per cent. 

The Cananea Copper Co. in 1923} 
operated with tables and flotation and 
did not eliminate any waste pyrite} 
with the result that 2.5 tons of ore 
produced one ton of concentrate which| 
analyzed about 4 per cent. copper, 15) 
per cent. insoluble and 35 per cent. 
iron. In 1925, on ore of the same 
grade (under 2 per cent. copper) an 
all-flotation treatment discarding py- 
rite with the gangue gave one ton 
of concentrates from about 10 tons 
of ore and the concentrates assayed 
around 19 per cent. copper, 7 per 
cent. insoluble and 30 per cent. iron. 
Moreover, the copper recovery was. 
over 5 per cent. higher in 1925 than 
in 1923 and the net result of higher 
recovery and lower tonnage to pay 
for smelting in 1925 meant the differ- 
erence between no profit in 1923 and 
a splendid showing in 1925. 
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COAL AND COKE 


By R. Dawson HALL 
EDITOR OF THE COAL AGE 


Bituminous Coal—The year 1925 
has shown that large tonnages can 
be obtained from the bituminous coal 
fields while the price remains at such 
levels as do not provide the operator 
a comfortable margin of profit. 
Throughout the year there was no 
car shortage and as a result, though 
many good mines remained closed, 
exceptionally large tonnages were pro- 
duced, fully confirming the oft-re- 
peated statement that there are too 
many mines and too many miners. 

The year started with a good pro- 
duction, but the tonnage soon 
dropped to an extremely low level, 
the bottom being reached in the lat- 
ter part of April when the output 
was only 1,251,000 tons per day. 
From that time on, the output began 
to improve, and the increase in ton- 
nage has continued with slight pauses 
ever since, so that we have to go 
back to the hectic days of 1918, 1919 
and 1920 to find tonnages as large. 
This sustained output at the close 
of the year was partly due to the 
winter season, partly to the prospect, 
and later to the occurrence, of the 
anthracite strike and partly also to 
the fear of the possibility of a general 
strike that would involve not only 
the anthracite but the bituminous 

fields also. Prices have been low. 
According to the Coal Age index they 
averaged in the first week of Janu- 
ary $2.08, at the mine head; in the 
week of April 20 only $1.95; and 
in the last week of November $2.26. 

Union and Non-Union Mines.— 
The larger part of the tonnage in the 
middle of the year, perhaps 70 per 
cent, was derived from the non-union 
areas where large wage cuts had been 
made. The union mines, which held 
to the Jacksonville scale of wages, 
were able to work only where freight 
differentials were sufficient to protect 
their local markets. Where there 
was less of such protection they were 
unable to work unless they were able 
to agree with a sufficient number of 
their men to accept a lower wage. 


This was the case in a number of 
areas such as the Pittsburgh, the 
Central Pennsylvania, the Fairmont 
and the Southwest. Several sections 
had become non-union in the year 
previous, having refused to bind 
themselves by the Jacksonville agree- 
ment. 

Mechanical Devices.—The progress 
in mechanical loading so generally 
anticipated has not been made. With 
small cars such as served indifferently 
well with hand loading, general suc- 
cess with mechanical loaders seems 
dubious unless conveyors are in- 
stalled, to obviate the need for plac- 
ing cars one by one. Steady deliv- 
ery of coal to a string of cars is an 
essential need of mechanical loading. 
Shuttling cars one by one to the point 
of loading involves too many delays 
where cars are small. With such 
small cars, conveyors without me- 
chanical loaders may be an important 
advance; but loaders without con- 
veyors are a less obvious success. 

With large cars, however, and fa- 
vorable roof conditions which permit 
of operation without a close set prop- 
ping of the roof, loading has been 
very profitably performed with the 
aid of mechanical loaders without 
conveyors. Of course, many loaders 
have incorporated in their equipment 
some form of conveyor, but the ref- 
erence in the foregoing is to convey- 
ors that carry the coal beyond the 
machine itself and carry the coal to a 
point where it can be loaded into a 
string of cars moved steadily past 
the point of discharge. In Illinois 
the union has interposed difficulties, 
refusing to make a workable scale 
and requiring that the coal be shot 
only when no men but shotfirers are 
in the mine. 

Types of conveyor that depend on 
the differential motion of a pan for- 
ward and back, have been introduced 
at a few bituminous plants during 
the past and preceding year. Their 
simplicity has much to recommend 
them, and they will doubtless prove 
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themselves as efficacious here as in 
Europe, and as in the few anthracite 
plants that have been using them. 
They will operate on a down grade, 
on the level or even on a slight up 
grade. 

The opposition of the union to any 
machines that reduce the need for 
labor is a difficulty to be met. Where 
men are scarce the introduction of 
machines is less resisted because there 
is no fear that the less competent 
men will be laid off. 

Anthracite. — Many circumstances 
are restricting the output of anthra- 
cite. Among these are the activity 
of the oil-burner equipment com- 
panies, the progress of soft coal in 


the domestic markets of the West, the 


displacement of fine sizes of anthra- 
cite by bituminous slack, the in- 
creased output of by-product coke and 
even the activity of the gas com- 
panies. Nevertheless the anthracite 
companies shipped a goodly tonnage 
prior to the strike of September 1; 
and stocked also a large tonnage of 
all sizes, more, probably, than at any 
time in the history of the anthracite 
region. 

At the beginning of July the 
United Mine Workers of America at 
the Tri-district Convention demanded 
that when a new contract be signed, 
the wages of day men be increased $1 
and the tonnage rate of miners be 
raised 10 per cent. With these de- 
mands were others calling for pay 
for all manner of incidental services 
and for all kinds of special working 
conditions. Demand was also made 
for uniform scales for all classes of 
work as between miner and miner. 

The operators were of the opinion 
that all these many advances and im- 
posts would in aggregate raise the 
cost of coal 30 per cent. In addition 
the mine workers’ union demanded 
that the coal companies collect from 
every employee the union dues, the 
collection of which is customary at 
union bituminous mines and is known 
as the “check-off.” As such collec- 
tions have been made partly with the 
purpose of swelling the union war 
chest with funds for use in unioniz- 
ing non-union fields, this exaction was 
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The contending parties met at Att 
lantic City, and the operators de- 
clared that the present costs of pro- 
duction must be lowered to compete 
with the other fuels which hav 
ousted anthracite in Western coal 
markets and were already severely} 
jeopardizing the sales of anthracite 
in the Atlantic Coast cities where 
most of the anthracite now produce 
was being consumed. The National) 
Industrial Conference shortly prio 
to the wage conference published 
report on the increases of wages i 
anthracite mining as compared wit 
those in other industries, showin 
that since July, 1914, anthracite 
wages had increased 192 per cent., 
manufacturing wages 129 per cent., 
railroad wages 141 per cent., illumi- 
nating gas plant wages 111 per cent..,| 
and electric light and power plant 
wages 121 per cent. 

Discussion on the demands contin- 
ued from July 9 to August 4 when 
John L. Lewis, President of the union, 
complaining that the operators were 
willing to concede nothing, withdrew 
from the conference with the other 
representatives of the mine workers. 
Sept. 1 the strike commenced and 
continued without marked incident} 
till Nov. 28 when Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, made a} 
proposal which the mine workers ae- 
cepted and the operators rejected 
without discussion. 

The most important developments! 
during the year other than those re-} 
lating to labor were in regard to 
preparation. New standards were 
put into operation on April 1, which| 
standards while bettering the com- 
pany specifications that had come into 
effect since the war failed to equal 
in severity those private standards 
which had been in existence in earlier 
years. | 
Progress was made in a method of. 
cleaning which depends on the sus- 
taining quality of a quicksand main- 
tained by agitation. In this quick- 
sand, the purer coal floats and the 
rock and bone sink. About 22 plants 
are now in operation. A Belgian 
method of cleaning which depends on 
the old principle of sedimentation but 


viewed not without reason as being| provides more favorable means for 


unlawful. 


reproving the sedimentary material 
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is being introduced by two large com- 
panies and is now being employed by 
a third. 

Fallen rock is being removed from 
old rooms most effectively by the use 


of loading machines that were orig- 
inally devised for handling coal and 
ores, in this manner very greatly 
economizing in the recovery of old 
pillars. 


PETROLEUM 
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HUBBELL 


Manacine Epiror, ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL-PRESS 


Year’s Production—Production of 
crude petroleum in the United States 


: in 1925 established a new high record 


for the industry. A conservative es- 


| timate for the year, based on figures 
| reported by producers up to the time 


of writing, places the total at 763,- 
500,000 bbl. of 42 gal. each, or an 


, average daily output of 2,091,780 bbl. 
Those who, in hope of better prices, 
_ had welcomed the drop in annual pro- 
- duction from 732,407,000 bbl. in 1923 
| to 713,940,000 in 1924, the first de- 
- erease since 1906, were disappointed 
' thus to see in 1925 an increase of 
about 7 per cent. compared with the 
_ year before. 


The Smackover field, in 
Arkansas, where new production, con- 
sisting chiefly of a heavy crude, was 
obtained from deeper sands discov- 
ered in February, thus reaching its 
peak toward the end of May, was 
chiefly responsible for this increase. 
As a result, Arkansas’ output for the 
year, which it had been estimated 
would be about 45,000,000 bbl., ran 
as high as 80,000,000. 

Oklahoma, Texas and California, 
which in 1924 produced about 540,- 
000,000 bbl. or about 75 per cent. of 
the total domestic yield, accounted 
for 553,300,000 bbl. in 1925, a little 
less than 72 per cent. To this Okla- 
homa contributed 169,500,000, Texas 
152,500,000, and California 231,500,- 
000 bbl. The rest of the country pro- 
duced, it is estimated, about 130,- 
000,000 bbl., the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion contributing 46,000,000, Kansas 
27,000,000, Louisiana 22,000,000, and 
the Eastern area 35,000,000. 

Conditions——Events during 1925 
helped bring about a clearer under- 
standing of the domestic petroleum 
situation. The vigorous search for 
new pools and their rapid exploita- 
tion by competitive interests, when 


found, had in the several years pre- 
ceding resulted in a flood of oil that 
continued throughout 1925, discourag- 
ing to those who needed better prices. 
Overproduction and unnecessarily 
rapid depletion of the country’s oil 
resources were charged against the in- 
dustry by some of the producers 
themselves. The real cause of this 
condition was, and is, the legal in- 
ability of operators to decide collec- 
tively to limit drilling and produc- 
tion, though some for selfish reasons 
would probably have refused to agree 
to curtail output even had the law 
permitted it. The so-called Doherty 
plan, proposed by Henry L. Doherty, 
for conserving oil, which to some 
seemed likely to put the industry un- 
der Government control, was first pro- 
posed in 1924. Before that year 
ended, the President appointed the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board to 
investigate conditions. 

Federal Investigation—In Janu- 
ary, 1925, the directors of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, the principal 
trade association, decided against the 
Doherty plan as a solution of the 
producing problem and appointed a 
committee to study the situation. 
The Federal Board, with Secretary 
Work as chairman, on beginning its 
conservation probe through the me- 
dium of questionnaires, soon found 
that the Government itself was an 
important factor in the current pro- 
duction of petroleum, the output from 
public lands, Naval reserves and In- 
dian lands having amounted to 101,- 
600,000 bbl. in the fiscal year 1923- 
24, or over 14 per cent. of the total 
domestic output. As a result Secre- 
tary Work recommended legislation 
to conserve the Osage oil lands in 
Oklahoma. Thus this recommenda- 
tion became part of the Federal oil 
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board’s policy, and a step was taken 
in the direction of conservation. 

Petroleum Institute Report.—Re- 

porting in the fall, however, the Pe- 
troleum Institute’s committee de- 
clared that exhaustion of domestic oil 
reserves was not imminent and that 
it was reasonable to assume that 
enough oil would be available for na- 
tional defense and essential domestic 
uses until science should limit the de- 
mand by developing more efficient use 
of the oil, or substitutes for oil; or 
should displace its use as a source 
of power by harnessing a natural en- 
ergy. 
The logical deduction is that con- 
servation is unnecessary. The re- 
port seems unwarrantably optimistic, 
however, based on hope rather than 
facts, and inspired by fear of Govern- 
ment control. Certain it is that the 
search for new production, whether 
from new pools or from deeper hori- 
zons in old fields, continues without 
regard for the condition of the mar- 
ket; and that the output of a pool, 
once found, quickly rises to its peak 
and then declines. When one con- 
siders that Oklahoma’s 60,000 pro- 
ducing wells are averaging only about 
8 bbl. per day, Texas’ 20,000 about 
18 bbl. daily, and California’s 12,000 
about 52 bbl. daily, the possibility of 
domestic shortage seems not at all 
remote. 

Quantities—With the low prices 
resulting from a glutted market and 
large stocks of oil in storage it is 
natural that wasteful uses should be 
made of crude petroleum. The de- 


COPPER 
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mand for this commodity, all grades 
included, has exceeded the supply. I 
the first eight months of 1925 do; 
mestic consumption of crude oil (in- 
dicated) is estimated by the Petro- 
leum Institute at 527,937,986 bbl. and 
exports at 74,016,858 bbl., making the 
total demand 601,954,944 bbl. Ta 
meet this 503,323,000 bbl. was pro- 
duced, 57,046,017 bbl. imported and. 
the balance drawn from stock. 

The market for refined products) 
was likewise weak throughout the 
year, in a state of collapse in fact, 
when gasoline consumption was at 
its peak. Excessive refining capacity, 
huge stocks of crude on hand, and 
the possibility of producing a syn- 
thetic gasoline by cracking whenever 
desired were evidently the causes of 
this condition. 

Present Status.—Prosperity for the 
industry during 1925 is not indicated 
by a situation in which the principal 
factors were the following: a record 
output of crude petroleum in the 
face of prices already low; large 
stocks of both crude and refined oils 
carried over from the previous year; 
and the search for new production, at | 
home and abroad, continuing with un- 
abated vigor. Some control of drilling 
and production, either public or by 
private agreement, is necessary to 
prevent the obvious waste of this im- 
portant natural resource. For 1926 
the outlook is that the domestic in- | 
dustrial situation will continue much 
as it has been in 1925, with the 
chances in favor of a decline in out- 
put. 


By Lronarp S. AUSTIN 
Minine ENGINEER, Los ANGELES 


Mining.—Many of the low-grade 
copper deposits, carrying 1.5 per 
cent. copper or less, are worked by 
open-pit methods. The deposit is 
blasted and loaded into railroad cars 
by steam or by electrically operated 
shovels of the caterpillar type, these 
showing a 10 to 20 per cent. economy 
of operation, because of the elimina- 
tion of lost time; they show also in- 
crease of shovel output, and decrease 


of pit labor. Shovels of the revolving 
universal type are now made of about 
50 tons weight, valued at $25,000, 
delivered, and operating at a cost, 
including interest and depreciation, 
of $3.50 to $4.50 per cu. yard. The 
method of drilling and blasting will 
depend upon the height of bank to 
be thrown down. Banks of 20 feet 
in height may be drilled by machine 
drills preparatory to blasting. Higher 
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banks are churn-drilled, the holes 
sprung, and the ground thrown down 
by the larger charges. Finally, for 
banks of 100 feet it pays best to tun- 
nel and chamber, to load _ these 
chambers with explosive, and to shoot 
down a great volume of rock together. 
The larger fragments are block-holed 
before loading. 

It is to be noted that in mining 
the ore body at Jerome, where the 
steam shovel is used, a considerable 
overburden is removed. For smaller 
production the mill-hole or glory-hole 
system has proved to be quite as eco- 
nomical as removal by steam shovel, 
where for low cost of operation large 
quantity production is essential. The 
undercut system of caving accounts 
for a daily production of 40,000 tons 
of ore at present, and is therefore one 
of the most important of the mining 
methods applicable to low-grade cop- 
per deposits. The cost of such meth- 
ods varies from 68 cents to $1.30 per 
ton. 

The Price of Copper.—In terms of 
gold, new mining and metallurgical 
methods have united in the produc- 
tion of two pounds of copper to one 
in former years, and this technical 
efficiency is increasing, especially 
with large-scale operations. In pre- 
war days, the average cost of produc- 
ing copper was 8 to 9 cents, while 
cost in 1918 was 16 cents per pound. 
In cents of the 1925 dollar, this 1918 
cost is reduced to 12.9 cents. This 
refers to the profitable mines, since 
there are always marginal properties 
in operation. However, some eurtail- 
ment in production has been made 
during the past year, with a view of 
sustaining prices. 

A factor in maintaining the price 
of copper is its increasing exporta- 
tion, and the consequent reduction in 
the stocks available. This, with mine 
curtailment, is bound to increase the 
price and will encourage the large 
companies to resume full production. 

The development of the electrical 
industry is chiefly responsible for the 
great increase in the demand for 
copper. Over half the copper used 
in the United States is thus used. 
Next to this comes the use for wire 
and rods and for automobiles. 

Mucking and Loading.—The re- 


moval of the ore from stopes after 
breaking, where the ore was loaded 
to the tram car by hand shoveling, 
is now in many cases supplanted by 
machine loading, the broken ore being 
scraped up an inclined chute into 
the car, adding thus to the speed and 
efficiency of handling. 

Copper Smelting—The year 1925 
notes the operation of many _ fur- 
naces perfected in detail, especially in 
the line of side-charging the: rever- 
beratory furnace. This is performed 
by pipes leading down from the feed 
hoppers above, with a regulation of 
flow so as to maintain the furnace 
steadily filled where melting proceeds 
most rapidly. This way of charging 
has, it appears, been patented by Car- 
son, who with a favorable decision, 
now feels at liberty to collect royal- 
ties due for many years. It seems 
probable this will stimulate charging 
methods which avoid such infringe- 
ments. One example is the side- 
charging screw-feed by which the ore 
is propelled through the side walls 
into the furnace. 

The Magma Smelting Works.— 
This is a reverberatory smelting 
plant of 450 tons capacity, now in 
successful operation on a mixture of 
custom ores and of flotation concen- 
trates from the mill of the company, 
situated at the mine adit about a 
mile from the works. The watery 
concentrates are pumped by pipe-line 
to the smelter, and there de-watered 
on an Oliver filter. This product, 
mixed with the dry, crushed ore, is 
stored in bedding-bins, and thence 
sent to the roasters. All movement 
of ore is effected by conveying-belts 
to this point, while the calcine is 
trammed to the reverberatory fur- 
nace. The matte produced is con- 
verted and cast as blister copper for 
shipment to an Eastern refinery. The 
works merit close study as a well 
designed plant. (See Mineral Indus- 
try, 1924.) 

Smelting versus Leaching—Even 
as the blast-furnace is giving place 
to the reverberatory, so it may be 
expected that leaching and electro- 
lytic precipitation will supersede 
smelting, since a high-grade product 
can be obtained, especially in the 
treatment of low-grade silicious cop: 
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per ores, these latter being expensive 
to smelt. Nor are we to forget that 
flotation is destined to have its place 
in the concentration of mixed sul- 
phides. In this connection, it is to 
be noted that many of the copper 
ores of the West carry an excess of 
unwanted iron, and this is to be elimi- 
nated by electrolytic precipitation, or 
more recently by differential flota- 
tion. Pyrite may be largely elimi- 
nated from an ore containing copper 
in form of chalcocite, covellite or 
bomite, irrespective of the presence 
of lead or zine. This is done by the 
aid of sodium cyanide, which forms 
a coating of ferro-cyanides, which are 
in turn converted into hydrated ox- 
ide of iron. 

The Katanga _ District, South 
Africa—This region, extending for 
300 miles, belongs to the Rhodesian 
Congo Border Concessions. Two of 
the properties there carry 3% per 
cent. copper, but the paying mines 
are those of the Union Miniére, the 
Star of the Congo and the Kambove. 
The cost of production at this lead- 
ing property is 10 cents per pound, 
even on an ore that ranges from 6 
to 16 per cent. copper, and with an 
output of 15,000,000 lb. per month. 
For all that, as the Union Miniére 
opens up its properties, it may be- 
come one of the larger producers in 
the world, especially when rendered 
more accessible by rail, and with 
improved metallurgical methods, such 
as leaching in place of smelting, 
etc. 

Leaching Practice at Ajo, Ariz.— 
The oxidized ore of the New Cornelia 
Copper Co. at this place, containing 
1.5 per cent. copper, has been leached 
and electrolytically precipitated for 
the production of a high-grade elec- 
trolytic copper which is shipped di- 
rectly to an Eastern refinery. Now 
sulphides are supplanting the oxi- 
dized material, and these are recov- 
ered by oil flotation in a 5,000-ton 
plant. The ore, crushed as _ hereto- 
fore in gyratory crushers and disk 
crushers to 14-in. mesh size, is sent 
to the concentrating mill for final fine 
crushing in rod-mills of the Marcy 
type in closed circuit with Dorr clas- 
sifiers. The overflow from the classi- 
fier passes first to the rougher flota- 
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tion cells of the Callow-Inspiration| 
type. Tar at the rate of a half pounc# 
per ton is added at the rod-mill] 
pine oil in quantity one-tenth of a| 
pound just before the rougher cells; 
The rough concentrate passes then 
to cleaner cells, and finally to re- 
cleaner cells. From the flotation 
cells, the frothed concentrates go no 
to Dorr thickening tanks, 58 ft. dia. 
by 8 ft. deep, the thickened produc 
to a collector tank, also 58 ft. dia. 
thence by gravity to an Oliver filter 
The concentrate, carrying 12 per cent 
moisture, is discharged on a 24-in 
conveying belt to deliver to a 60-to 
railroad car, being sent away to th 
Calumet and Arizona smelter for fina 
smelting and converting to bliste 
copper. 

Refining.—The smelting plant an 
refinery of the Nichols Copper Co., 
at Laurel Hill near New York, in- 
corporates many recent detailed im- 
provements. The electrolytic refinery 
has a capacity of 25,000,000 lb. of} 
copper monthly, operating on the} 
series system. Ore and concentrates 
are received from domestic and for- 
eign sources, some even from _ the 
Union Miniére of South Africa. Since 
no reverberatory furnace is provided, 
all ore is crushed to sinter size, and 
agglomerated on a Dwight-Lloyd sin- 
ter machine for smelting. The fur- 
nace charge, taken from stock piles, 
is loaded into a car standing in a pit. 
When charged with coke, sinter and 
cold material, the charge-car is hoist- 
ed vertically, then transferred hori- 
zontally by an overhead rail system 
to the furnace charge-floor, and so to 
the furnace. The furnace, 39144 ft. 
long by 4 ft. wide at the tuyéres, is 
blown with air at 20 to 40 oz. per 
sq. in., depending upon the speed that 
the furnace is desired to run. The 
oval settler, 14 ft. by 8 ft. in size, 
is lined with magnesia brick, and the 
outflowing slag stream from it is 
granulated with a water-jet and 
loaded into barges, which take it to 
sea and dump it, there being no dump 
room near the smelter. The matte is 
tapped into ladles, and transferred 
to one of the four small basic-lined 
converters. The converter-slag, carry- 
ing 7 per cent. copper, is sent back 
to the blast-furnace, while the blister 
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is cast in blocks and sent to one of|at the rate of 15,000 pounds per hour. 
the ten anode-furnaces of 180,000 lb.|great care being taken to produce a 
daily capacity. Anode-casting is done | smooth casting. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


By M. W. von BERNEWITZ 
Unitep STATUS BUREAU OF MINES 


nomic conditions. Production picked 
up to 52 millions in 1924, and the 
indications for 1925 are that we may 
expect 55 millions. As to silver, we 
had been producing from 50 to 57 
millions of ounces for twenty years 
to 1915, when it reached 75 million. 
Since then there has been a falling 
off, which was arrested in 1923, only 
to fall away again in 1924; but the 
year 1925 should witness an upturn, 
as shown. 

Proportion in World Status.—The 
status of the United States as a gold 
and silver producer in relation to the 
remainder of the world may be shown 
as follows: 


Summary.—This short review of 
gold and silver is merely for the pur- 
pose of givihg a general idea as to 
the status and indications of the min- 
ing industry. On the whole, the year 
1925 was one of activity and in- 
creased operation. The year started 
favorably and ended better. This was 
also the case with our neighbors— 
Canada and Mexico. While our gold 
and silver mines had a good year, the 
production of the precious metals was 
enhanced by the greater production of 
base metals. The more activity in the 
mining and production of base metals 
the more gold and silver is produced, 
because approximately 10 per cent. 
of our gold and 70 per cent. of our 
silver are by-products of copper, lead, 


Percentage of Total 


and zinc. There have been no serious Year Gold Silver 
labor troubles. The cost of supplies | 1884 26 .esssccees ere res 30 46 
has remained at about the same level LBBD Tare eas enone 27 42 

: : SPs Senet ee aeON eer onoe 23 33 
as in 1924, but with an upward ten-|1900 .......---- 31 33 
dency. Shy ooecwuonaur 23 33 

Reports from reputable engineers A OER te Gee aoe a a 
who recently have spent some time | 1920 eae OE ee hats 32 
in the mining districts of the West-|1925 (estimate) .--.----- 15 31 


ern States are satisfactory and op- 
timistic. More prospecting is evident 
in most of the larger producing 
States. Producers of all metals are 
busy and looking ahead. Market 
prices have been high for months and 
probably will continue so for the pres- 
Hts e- 

American Production.—Figure 1 
shows the production of gold and 
silver during the past twenty-five 
years, with prices for silver. This 
shows the trend at the end of 1925. 

During the period 1905-1916, the 
yearly production of gold was rela- 
tively even, from 88 to 101 millions 
of dollars in 1915; it was well over 
90 millions most of the time. Then, 
as will be seen from the curves, there 
was a fairly rapid descent to 49|then on to 1915, as did Canada, Mex- 
millions in 1922, the result of eco-|ico, and Siberia. Australia fell off 
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Briefly, the reason for our world 
standing in gold production dropping 
off from 30 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
ig as follows:—The period 1900-1917 
was one of high production, culminat- 
ing in the record in 1915. The Boer 
War cut the Transvaal output to a 
fraction of what it was, but by 1905 
it had picked up, and was ahead of 
the 1899 production. Australia, Can- 
ada, Mexico, and Siberia were at a 
high level. Still the American con- 
tribution was equal to 30 per cent. 
of the world. As Transvaal had more 
than recovered by 1905, the United 
States fell off to 23 per cent., al- 
though production was somewhat 
higher than before, and gained from 


KIX. 
meanwhile. 


its place from 1905 to 1915, inclusive. 
Then economic conditions affected 
mining in this country so that our 
record of 1915 was cut in half by 
1921 and remained at about that 
peint until 1924. Although Canada, 
Transvaal, and Mexico had slight set- 
backs, they continued to gain in pro- 
duction until the two first mentioned 
reported records for 1924; mining in 
those two countries was aided by the 
premium on the gold sold. Mean- 
while Siberia fell off to a fraction of 
its former output, as did Australia 
to some extent, while Central and 
South America, India and Japan, and 
Rhodesia and West Africa practically 
held their own. As the result of these 
fluctuations America has fallen back 
to 15 per cent. of the world’s total. 
The indications are that it will at 
least hold its present standing for a 
while, unless Canada and Transvaal 
continue to break records and Siberia 
returns to its old level; the former 
is likely but the latter not so for 
some time to come. 

Future Prospects——In discussing 
the gold-mining industry, A. B. 
Foote, president of the North Star 
mine at Grass Valley, California, 
stated in the November issue of The 
Mining Congress Journal that the 
high cost of labor and supplies is al- 
most the only cause for the depres- 
sion existing in the industry. Con- 
ditions can be expected to improve 
only if these costs become less. There 
has been a period of high prices after 
every great war, getting back to nor- 
mal in 10 to 15 years; such a fall in 
production cost seems to offer the 
greatest hope for the future. The 
world-wide return to the gold stand- 
ard and decrease in Federal taxes 
will help the present situation, but 
there seems to be no immediate pros- 
pect of a complete return to normal 
on account of the excessive cost of 
mining. 

An extremely instructive analysis 
of the world’s gold, and the status of 
the United States in production and 
holdings, is that of J. E. Spurr, edi- 
tor of the Mining Journal-Press in 
that publication for April 25, 1925. 
As to the future, the general knowl- 
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As will be seen from the | 
table above, America practically held| Mr. Spurr to forecast that as the re-. 


edge as a geologist-engineer enables! 


sult of a thorough, aggressive, and 
scientific campaign of intensive ex- 
ploitation, all over the world the 


relatively subordinate position of the: 
United States as a gold producer | 


will be permanent; and while the 


jannual production may increase, it. 


will not in the long run do so in pro- 
portion to the growth of wealth and 
trade. 

Gold and Silver Movements——Up 
to July, 1924, exports ef gold from 
this country each month were only 
a few hundred thousand dollars, but. 
in August over 2 millions was re- 
ported. Thence, the amount rose un- 
til 39 millions was shipped away in 
December. The year totaled 61 mil- 
lions. In January, 1925, the amount 
was 73 millions, but it gradually fell 
off to 2 millions in August, and the 
first nine months of 1925 records 204 
millions against 11 millions in the 
same period of 1924, according to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Imports, on the other 
hand, have decreased from 269 mil- 
lions in the first nine months of 
1924 to 59 millions in the same period 
of 1925. However, the quantity of 
gold in the country amounts to 414 
billions of dollars. 

Exports of silver are practically 
the same to October, 1925, as in 1924 
—namely, 74 millions against 79 mil- 
lions. Imports also are fairly close, 
49 millions against 55 millions of 
dollars. 

The net loss of precious metals in 
America through excess of exports 
amounted to nearly 170 millions for 
the first nine months of 1925. In 
1924 the net gain was 235 millions in 
the same period. 

Government Assistance to the In- 
dustry.—As the United States Bureau 
of Mines with the Mineral Resources 
Bureau of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey was transferred from the 
Department of the Interior to the De- 
partment of Commerce at mid-1925, 
gold and silver producers are in- 
terested to know to what extent this 
Bureau, now under the control of a 
mining Secretary, will give them as- 
sistance in problems of mining and 
metallurgy. The general feeling is 
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that Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover, more or less guided by his 
Advisory Committee, will see fit to 
expand the activities of the Bureau 
for safety and efficiency in mining 
of ail types, as a basic industry (all 
mining) that contributes 5 billions 
of dollars annually to the country’s 
wealth and half of the traffic of our 
railroads. 

The Senate Commission of Gold 
and Silver Inquiry, created by Con- 
gress in March, 1923, expired by 
limitation in March, 1925. During 
this period the Commission made a 
fairly complete study of the industry 
and published thirteen reports of 
6 by 9-inch size, covering a total of 
about 3,200 pages. Field hearings 
were held in ten States and one Ter- 
ritory producing gold and silver. The 
Commission was in close touch with 
all phases of the industry and eventu- 
ally some tangible result may ensue 
from its recommendations. 

Silver Market and Problems.— 
Silver averaged nearly 67 cents an 
ounce during 1924, but the current 
year will show an average of about 
69 cents, judging by the market for 
the first ten months and the pros- 
pects. A gain of 2 cents an ounce does 
not seem much; but on a total of, 
say, 70,000,000 ounces it means addi- 
tional revenue of $1,400,000 to Ameri- 
ean producers. The reasons for this 
strength in the silver market were 
firmness induced by events in China 
and their aftermath, purchases by In- 
dia on account of a favorable season, 
and disinclination of America to sell 
freely. Europe was not a large factor 
in the market and was a small buyer. 
A curve of prices shows a depression 
from March to May, then an upturn 
to July, after which it was compara- 
tively level to the end of the year. 
The higher price for silver has stimu- 
lated activity at all silver mines as 
well as at those producing the metal 
as a by-product, such as the copper 
mines in Arizona, Montana, and Utah, 
and the lead and zinc mines in Colo- 
rado, Idaho, and Utah. 

As is probably known, producers of 
silver in 1924 organized the American 
Silver Producers’ Association to pro- 
tect and aid the industry by watch- 
ing the market and any legislation 


that might be detrimental to pro- 
ducers. A second meeting was held 
at Salt Lake City in August, and 
production totaling 100 million 
ounces in North America was repre- 
sented. 

In discussing the outlook for silver, 
W. Mont Ferry in the Mining Con- 
gress Journal for November, 1925, 
believes that it may safely be pre- 
dicted that it is encouraging and the 
price will have a strong upward ten- 
dency. 

The re-valuation of fifty-four silver 
properties, by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, for purposes of computing 
invested capital and depletion allow- 
ance in connection with Federal in- 
come taxes was to have been dis- 
cussed at Washington, D. C., on July 
13. The principal question to be 
considered was the price factor to be 
used in determining property values 
as of March 1, 1913. The Bureau first 
used 65 cents an ounce for silver in 
estimating expected gross earnings, 
but proposed to use 57.78 cents, which 
would greatly reduce the valuations 
and increase the tax liability of the 
companies for 1919 and subsequent 
years. Naturally the producers ob- 
jected, and the American Silver Pro- 
ducers’ Association and American 


Mining Congress joined in defending 


them against the suggested re-valua- 
tion and increase of taxes. In Sep- 
tember it was.announced that no gen- 
eral re-valuation is necessary, but as 
errors were made in some of the 
original valuations, these should be 
corrected. 

In order that the U. S. Treasury 
might save expense and waste in 
printing new, and calling in damaged, 
bills, an attempt was made to get 
40,000,000 silver dollars in circulation 
in place of dollar bills. The silver 
money did not become popular; east 
of the Mississippi, at least, as fast 
as the coins were issued they were 
returned by the banks to the Treas- 
ury for currency that could be more 
easily handled. The campaign for 
extending the use of silver money was 
therefore abandoned for the time. 

Gold and Silver Mining Compared 
by States—The States might be desig- 
nated in the following manner, in 
the order of their production: 
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ea eee 
. Silver Product roduct 
Gold States | States Gold | Silver 
States States 
California Nevada Utah Utah 
Colorado New Mexico| Montana | Montana 
Alaska California : Idaho 
South Dakota |Texas Arizona 
Arizona ares neat 
Nevada Colorado 
Oregon ars 
Idaho 


Alaska.—Conditions in this Terri- 
tory, particularly as to Federal con- 
trol and development, were discussed 
at length by Governor S. C. Bone in 
The Saturday Evening Post for 
August 8, 1925, under the title, 
“Alaska from the Inside.” No plausi- 
ble argument in opposition to co- 
ordinated Federal activities in 
Alaska which would be conducive to 
the dispatch of business and general 
efficiency has ever been advanced. 
The ultimate remedy, Mr. Bone 
thinks, is full territorial form of gov- 
ernment, preliminary to statehood at 
the earliest possible date. Curiously, 
in this analysis of Alaskan affairs, 
little mention is made of mining, but 
Mr. Bone says that Alaska is a land 
worth working for and living in. It 
has infinite possibilities and re- 
sources. Slowly, laboriously, surely, 
it is going ahead, and its outlook is 
bright with promise. 

The U. S. Geologievat Survey did 
considerable field work in the Terri- 
tory during the year and issued sev- 
eral bulletins of practical value on 
certain districts. The revival of gold 
dredging by a well-known company 
at Nome should result in an increased 
output or at any rate maintain the 
present scale. 

One of our remarkable gold mines 
is the Alaska Juneau at Juneau. At 
present the monthly results are 300,- 
000 tons of 65-cent rock mined. Of 
this, about half is discarded as waste 
and the remainder is milled. Costs 
are remarkably low—23 cents a ton 
for mining and 24 cents for milling. 
A surplus is now reported each 
month. 

Arizona——From the State Mine In- 
spector’s latest report it appears that 
a number of companies that produce 


| 
straight gold ores and silver ores or 
gold-silver and silver-gold ores are) 
not shipping ore, although many are. 
prospecting and developing. As usual, 
a third or more of the precious metals | 
in this State came from copper mines. | 
Mohave County contributes most of | 
the gold ore. Two big mines shut | 
down through exhaustion of ore re-| 
serves but three others have erected 
mills. The new sampler at Kingman | 
has aided small producers consider- 
ably. 

California—In this State, gold is 
recovered by dredges and placer op- 
erations from ores from the Mother 
Lode district which is seventy miles 
long, from ores in the Grass Valley 
district, and from ores in scattered 
areas. Hydraulicking is restricted by 
the law which involves the construc- 
tion of dams behind which the tail- 
ings or débris can be stored, but 
Major H. A. Finch of the California 
Débris Commission suggested in the 
Mining Journal-Press for May 16, 
1925, that the Federal Government 
could provide a revolving fund for 
the erection of impounding dams, the 
cost of which could be met by pay- 
ment for storage of tailings created 
by hydraulic operators. 

In addressing the San Francisco 
Section of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
J. M. Hill of the U. 8S. Bureau of 
Mines pointed out that much better 
mining, better metallurgy, and lower 
costs are necessary if the gold pro- 
duction of California is to be in- 
creased. Hydraulic and drift mining 
offer possibilities of considerable ex- 
pansion. Operating costs are now at 
a high point and must be reduced. 
As adverse economic conditions are 
diminishing the production of gold, 
he advocates action to show a legiti- 
mate cause for a reduction of taxes, 
a central buying organization for 
mine supplies, and close contact be- 
tween the metallic and non-metallic 
mining interests of California. 

Regarding the taxation of gold 
mines in California, A. S. Howe in 
Mining and Metallurgy for April, 
1925, discusses the present system 
employed by county assessors which 
he contends is not a logical one. An 
operating mine should not be taxed 
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heavily and the idle mine taxed 
lightly; the former is of great public 
benefit and should be encouraged to 
continue its operations. 

There are now nineteen dredges at 
work in California on six ereeks and 
rivers, In 1913 there were seventy 
dredges. There is plenty of workable 
gravel available, but until the State 
and Federal restrictions are complied 
with these areas will not be worked. 
J. M. Hill of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines forecasts gold dredging to be 
a thing of the past in about ten years. 

Much of the silver and a little gold 
comes from the California Rand silver 
mine in Southern California, which 
has had a remarkable career since 
1919. It is still going strong, and 
during the year ended June 30, 1925, 
the yield was 2,482,000 ounces of 
silver and 9,447 ounces of gold. Divi- 
dends continue to be paid and ore 
reserves are being developed at the 
rate of $2,500,000 in eighteen months. 

From 1895 to date the Randsburg 
district of California has yielded 
$15,000,000 of gold, $10,000,000 in 
silver, and $11,000,000 of tungsten. 
The California Rand silver mine, al- 
ready mentioned, is in the district, 
the geology and ore deposits of which 
are described by C. D. Hulin_ in 
Bulletin 95 of the State Mining Bu- 
reau, issued in 1925. This report of 
152 pages is replete with maps and 
information of practical value. As 
to the future, the author of the bul- 
letin does not believe that deep ex- 
ploration of gold is justified unless 
an orebody is actually being followed 
or unless special structural condi- 
tions suggest such work, which con- 
clusion also holds more or less for 
silver and tungsten. 

In his description of the almost for- 
gotten Calico silver district of South- 
ern California, F. B. Weeks in the 
Mining Journal-Press for May Oy 
1925, says that although it has pro- 
duced 30 million or more dollars and 
is very close to two transcontinental 
railways and near a well-known part 
of California, few mining men know 
its locale. The drop in the price of 
silver to 63 cents in 1894, coupled 
with high costs and inefficient metal- 
lurgy, resulted in the cessation of 
operations a year later. There has 


than expected. 


been some desultory work since, more 


especially since 1920, but Calico is 
about the last of the old districts in 
which no attempt has been made to 
reopen and further develop the mines 
in depth below the rich ores, yet ge- 
ologic and economic conditions war- 
rant the expenditure of capital in re- 
suscitating operations. 

A bill for the regulation and con- 
trol and licensing of persons, firms 
or corporations engaged in the busi- 


ness of sampling, concentrating, pur- 


chasing or receiving for sale ores, 
concentrates or amalgams bearing 
old and silver, gold dust, silver or 
gold bullion, nuggets or specimens, to 
quote a State press bulletin, was 
passed by the last Legislature and 
became effective July 24, 1925. An 
annual license fee of $100 is issued 
only to bona fide residents of Cali- 
fornia, and then with a bond of 
$3,000. Records must be kept and 
be open to State inspection. Viola- 
tions of the act may lead to fines and 
imprisonment. 

Colorado.—According to reports of 
four District Inspectors to the Com- 
missioner of Mines, the State as a 
whole registers more activity than in 
some time and the indications for 
1925 to maintain this rate or increase 
were good. By September, many in- 
active silver producers in Colorado 
were reported as about to be reopened. 

The Cripple Creek district is prom- 
ising well at depth, to 3,000 feet, and! 
the output is at the rate of nearly 
$5,000,000 per annum. The Portland 
mine reports very satisfactory de- 
velopments at its 2,700-ft. level and is 
now pushing work at a depth of 3,000 
feet. The company is treating $5 to 
$34 ore, mostly the former grade, but 
the cost of production, capital ex- 
penditure, and development do not 
leave much profit at present. The 
Cresson is doing better all the time 
and is making a profit equal to $700,- 
000 a year. The orebodies under the 
seventeenth level are proving larger 
Some old properties 
in the district are to be reopened. 

In the Telluride district the Smug- 


gler Union and Tomboy, and in the 
Eureka district the Sunnyside mines, 
continue to treat about 18,000 tons 
of ore each per month. 


Gold and 
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silver are produced as well as copper 
and lead. At Leadville the Jonny 
mine continues to produce rich gold 
ore and the Derry Ranch dredge is 
in operation. 

Idaho.—Gold is found in practi- 
cally all parts of this State, accord- 
ing to the State Inspector of Mines. 
It occurs commonly in quartz, also 
associated with base metals. A large 
proportion of the gold is recovered by 
placer operations, but most of the 
gravels that could be hydraulicked 
are exhausted, though considerable 
dredging ground remains. Silver is 
also widely distributed in Idaho, but 
mostly associated with base metals, 
so its production fluctuates with the 
production of the latter. The State 
also published several instructive bul- 
letins on mineral deposits and the re- 
lation of mining districts to certain 
geologic conditions. 

Nevada.—Conditions and _ produc- 
tion in this State were satisfactory 
and should continue so, aided by base- 
metal producers. Of the precious 
metals the silver districts of Com- 
stock, Rochester, and Tonopah were 
busy. Tonopah is an important silver 
district, and also produces a little 
gold. The annual rate of production 
is $3,000,000 and is likely to be con- 
tinued. Development is generally 
satisfactory, to a depth of below 2,000 
feet in one mine. Early in 1925, gold 
was found at Gilbert, twenty-nine 
miles west of Tonopah, and a mild 
boom started, but little is heard of 
the place at this writing. Several 
small shipments of rich ore were 
made. The ore is described as a 
quartz breccia, in rhyolite. 

New Mexico.—Press_ dispatches 
early in the year reported the discoy- 
ery of great quantities of placer gold 
near Hillsboro in Sierra County, but 
nothing has been heard of it since. 

South Dakota—In this State the 
Homestake company continues its 
gold yield to $6,000,000 a year and 
is one of the world’s leading pro- 
ducers. The company is expanding 
its operations and acquired quick- 
silver and antimony claims in the 
state of Idaho. 

Utah.—This State in particular of 
the Western States is prospering as 
the result of the higher prices for 


all metals, and the Fall meeting of | 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, which was — 
held at Salt Lake City and attended © 
by more than 400 representative en- 


gineers, was a happy and instructive 


convention. 

Washington.—According to a graph 
accompanying a paper by L. O. How- 
ard on metal mining in northeastern 
Washington in the Mining Journal- 
Press for June 13, 1925, the produc- 
tion of all metals, including gold and 
silver has steadily increased since the 
post-war slump of 1921. The silver 


is mostly recovered as a by-product. | 


The straight gold mines are in the 
Republie district of Ferry County. 
Mr. Howard concludes that in spite 
of the difficulties of lack of capital, 
lack of adequate transportation, lack 
of correctly designed plants, and in- 
correct and illogical geologic prog- 
nostications, some fine results are be- 
ing obtained in this region, which 
justifies the belief that some day it 
will be a steady and profitable metal 
producer. It has also been stated 
that if the mines of the Republic gold 
and silver district of Washington 
were consolidated and more capital 
were available, with cheaper power 
and the metallurgical problems 
solved, the district should respond. 
It has produced nearly $10,000,000 in 
gold and silver and three mines are 
being operated to-day. 
References.—In addition to the 
publications issued by State and Fed- 
eral Governments on various phases 
of gold and silver, several textbooks 
made their appearance during 1925. 
Brief notice of these is as follows: 


American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, Vol. 72, is 
devoted to mining and sampling. A 
number of papers describe the min- 
ing and sampling of gold ores, gold- 
silver ores, and silver ores, and 
these are summarized and conclu- 
sions drawn therefrom. 

Ricwarps, R. H., and Locks, C. E., 
with Bray, J. L.—A Text-book of 
Ore Dressing. A revision of the 
work of the same title published 
sixteen years ago. ; 

Spurr, J. E., and Wormsrr, F. E.— 
Marketing Metals and Minerals. 
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metallic minerals of industrial im- 
portance, are two devoted to gold 
and silver. 


The first work published on this 
subject. Among the chapters cov- 
ering all metals, ores and non- 


IRON AND STEEL 


By Epwin F. Cone 
ASSOCIATE EpITOR OF THE IRON AGE 


Iron and Steel Output.—Early last 
year, when the usual estimates of 
the probable trend for the year were 
being made, predictions were to the 
effect that the steel output for 1925 
would probably stand at a figure half 
way between the 1923 and 1924 totals. 
The 1923 steel ingot production at 
43,485,665 tons was a record for all 
peace time years—and not far from 
the war record of 43,619,200 tons in 
1917. Actual data for the 1925 pro- 
duction will not be available until 
later this year, but conservative esti- 
mates place the total ingot output at 
44,100,000 gross tons, exceeding any 
previous war or peace time years. If 
the steel casting production is added 
to this, the country’s total steel out- 
put for 1925 will approximate 45,400,- 
000 tons. 

Pig Iron—A different story must 
be related regarding pig iron. The 
1925 production will in no way paral- 
lel that of steel. Conservative esti- 
mates place last year’s total of coke 
pig iron, as collected by The Iron 
Age each month, at 36,550,000 tons. 
In rank among the years, both war 
and peace-time, this total including 
charcoal will be about sixth. The rec- 
ord year was 40,361,146 tons in 1923. 
In the order of relative magnitude the 
six years stand as follows: 


AQDB ve aje= overs 40,361,146 
TOUG Whales sce 0 as 39,434,797 
TOS eycietele se 39,054,644 
Oita, fereds: 21) < 38,621,216 
LSPADE TS peed oe) oc 36,925,987 
WOZS 2. w/e «sis ave 36,750,000 * 


Scrap in Steel Making.—The grad- 
ual decline in the country’s pig iron 
output with reference to steel is ex- 
plained in only one way. Ever since 
the war there has been an increasing 
use of scrap iron and steel in steel 
furnace charges. The large accumu- 
lation of such material during the 


* Estimated. 


war was an incentive. As the years 
since the war have passed and as it 
has been found that scrap steel can 
be used in place of a certain amount 
of pig iron in the furnace charge— 
thus reducing the cost—the practice 
has expanded until today it is quite 
universal in all open-hearth steel 
making plants. Before the war the 
pig iron output was close to or ex- 
ceeded the total steel; today there is 
a wide difference, that for 1925 of 
approximately 9,000,000 tons being 
the largest on record. 

Steel for Building —In building of 
all kinds, last year broke all records. 
According to the leading authority 
in this field, the Engineering-News 
Record, “the greatest building year 
in history” drew to’a close with De- 
cember, 1925, “without evidence of a 
let-up in the boom.” The trend since 
1924 has been definitely upward. Total 
construction for the year 1925 will 
approximate $7,490,000,000, breaking 
all records for the construction in- 


dustry. Of the total $1,880,000,000 
represents construction other than 
buildings. Steel, in greater or less 


degree enters into most of this work. 
The 1925 total of $7,490,000,000 com- 
pares with $3,621,000,000 in 1920— 
a gain of over 100 per cent.—and with 
$5,483,000,000 in 1923 and $6,012,- 
000,000 in 1924. At least a $7,000,- 
000,000 year is indicated for 1926, 
says the same authority. Buildings 
contemplated already amount to $5,- 
500,000,000, with another $1,500,000 
likely for work other than buildings. 

Tin Plate—In tin plate American 
output and consumption made a new 
record in 1925. Indications at the 
close of the year were that the heavy 
production of 1924 could be surpassed 
by at least 10 per cent. With ex- 
ports less than in 1924, the American 
consumption was therefore strikingly 
larger. More and more has the can- 
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ning industry expanded with new 
fruits and vegetables included in the 
program. k 

Pig Iron Imports,—Lower relative 
production of pig iron with reference 
to steel is not entirely explained by 
the greater use of scrap in steel mak- 
ing. A large factor last year was 
the gradually expanding receipts of 
foreign pig iron, particularly along 
the Eastern seaboard. The 1925 im- 
ports approximated 400,000 tons or 
about double those of 1924. Most of 
this iron came from India, but Eng- 
land, Scotland, Germany and Holland 
contributed large quantities. At the 
close of the year only 10 out of 44 
merchant furnaces along the Atlantic 
seaboard were active. These condi- 
tions constitute a menace to the 
American pig iron industry on the 
Eastern seaboard. 

Iron and Steel Exports.—Signal as 
has been the achievement of the 
American steel industry at home both 
last year and during the last two or 
three years, its record in international 
trade has not been one to be proud 
of. Ever since 1920, when American 
steel exports reached the largest vol- 
ume in their history because our mar- 
ket was the only one which could then 
supply the world’s needs, sales to 
foreign consumers have been gradu- 
ally declining. Last year total ex- 
ports of American iron and steel were 
the smallest since the war—in the 
face of record making production at 
home. The following table presents 
the picture clearly in gross tons per 
month: 


LOD bes wees 137,600 * 
HOOAM cea eer 145,900 
1923 ay A ee 162,100 
11992 sete ee 161,500 
LO DTM ae ea 181,000 
192 0REA ee ae eae 392,400 
1918! aehiveks tetera 242,300 


The story of imports is also in- 
teresting as well as unfavorable eco- 
nomically—namely too much foreign 
steel and iron entering the country. 
The record for 1925 established a new 
one since the war for large volume 
of foreign iron and steel used by 
American consumers. As the year 
drew to a close, with data for 10 
months available, the estimates were 


* Estimated. 


that the total steel imports for 1925) 
would approximate 70,000 tons per} 
month. 

Alloy Steels—In 1909 almost no) 
alloy steel was made in the United | 
States. For every ton of alloy steel | 
produced in that year, 131.6 tons of | 
total steel was made. Increase in de-, 
mand for alloy steel since then has} 
been steady but rapid until in 1924, , 
the latest data available, for every 
ton alloy steel made only 18.7 tons 
of total steel was produced. In other 
words in 1909 the country’s alloy 
steel output was only 0.75 per cent. 
of the total, but in 1924—a lapse of. 
only 15 years—this percentage had 
increased to 5.35 per cent., the largest 
on record. For the second year in 
succession over 2,000,000 tons were 
produced. The expansion since 1909 
was seven-fold—‘a truly notabie 
achievement.” 

To-day the wonderful properties of 
alloy steels, as well as the discovery 
of new properties of plain carbon 
steels, has been made possible by the 
perfection of heat-treating processes 
and equipment. Only a few years ago 
a few American steel treaters and 
metallurgists formed a small society 
in Chicago and held a convention and 
exhibition. This was in the fall of | 
1919. To-day that society, now known | 
as the American Society for Steel | 
Treating, has expanded to a member- 
ship of over 3,500 and to an influ- 
ence hardly second to some of the 
oldest scientific societies in the coun- 
try. Heat treating methods have been 
put on a scientific basis and the bene- 
fits to industry are manifold. 

Iron and Steel Capacity—One of 
the interesting developments of the 
year just closed is the question of 
our steel making capacity. During 
the year a prominent head of one of 
the large companies questioned the 
published estimates of our capacity 


| which vary according to their source. 


That of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute was pointed to as altogether 
too high while the objector’s own fig- 
ure was criticized as too low. The 
estimate of The Iron Age at 54,000,- 
000 tons per year for ingots is about 
half way between the two extremes 
mentioned. 

The result of this discussion and 
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difference of opinion has been a deci- 
sion by the board of directors of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
to investigate thoroughly the capacity 
of the country. A committee has 
been appointed which is to report on 
not only steel ingots but also steel 
castings and pig iron. 

Prices.—Financially, the past year 
has not been as prosperous as others. 
The price levels of leading commodi- 
ties have been relatively low so that, 
despite a year of large production, the 
companies’ profits have not been 
heavy. This is particularly true of 
pig iron, especially that made by mer- 
Competition from 
foreign iron as well as the sales of 
steel-making companies having ex- 
cess pig iron capacity in times of 
lean order books for steel have been 
cogent factors in holding down prices. 
As the year drew to a close pig iron 
prices had advanced measurably, due 
partly to better demand and to higher- 
priced coke, caused by the anthracite 
strike. In finished and rolled steel, 
prices had also improved by the end 
of 1925. These advances, however, 
had little effect on the year’s profits, 
since they applied mostly to this 
year’s business. With price advances 
conservatively made in the closing 
weeks of 1925, the new year started 
out with favorable prospects for bet- 
ter profits than in the preceding one. 

Electric Steel—This somewhat dis- 
connected but general review of the 
industry would not be satisfactory 
unless ‘some mention were made of 
the American electric steel industry. 
From small beginnings about 15 years 
ago, when almost no steel was made 
in electric furnaces, the industry has 
developed very rapidly until today the 
American stands preéminent among 
the nations recognized as leaders in 
the industry. 

Stainless Steel and Iron.—Probably 
the most outstanding development of 
a technical nature from both a prac- 
tical and metallurgical standpoint, 
has been the progress in stainless 
steel and rustless iron. Stainless iron 
has limitless applications because of 
its lower carbon content, under 0.10 
per cent., rendering it exceedingly 
malleable. Also, called rustless iron, 


it can be made into sheets, wire, 
plates and countless other forms and 
can be substituted for any material 
which soon fails because of rust. The 
only drawback to its general use is 
its price. It is now too expensive, as 
made by processes developed up to 
this time, but its ultimate cheapness 
is sure to materialize. It has the ap- 
pearance of nickel plating but it never 
changes. It requires but little imagi- 
nation to picture the possibilities of 
its general use. 

Electrolytic Iron—An interesting 
commercial development of 1925 was 
the establishing of a new plant at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., for making 
electrolytic iron. The process was de- 
scribed in The Iron Age, September 
10, 1925. It uses an anode of cast 
iron, cast directly at the blast fur- 
nace, and a cathode in the form of a 
grease-coated steel mandrel which re- 
volves rapidly while deposition is 
proceeding. The electrolyte is fer- 
rous chloride. The capacity of the 
plant will ultimately be about seven 
tons per day. The pure iron will be 
used for oil cans, cartridges, door 
knobs, grease cups, vacuum bottles, 
disks, etc., etc., and particularly iron 
tubes and sheets. 

Nickel—An outstanding feature of 
the past year has been developments 
in the nickel industry. When the 
naval disarmament program was 
adopted, the demand for armor plate 
vanished and with it about 60 per 
cent. of the sales of nickel per year. 
A new research department was or- 
ganized, which, after intensive work, 
has developed new uses for the metal. 
The result has been a resuscitation of 
the industry. 

Permanent Molds.—Mention should 
also be made of the progress in per- 
manent molds in the foundry indus- 
try and of centrifugal casting. Quite 
rapidly are schemes developing for 
making iron and some other castings 
in permanent or metal molds, without 
the use of sand. A large future is 
opening up in this field. In centrifu- 
gal castings, large quantities of iron 
pipe are now being produced by the 
DeLavand and the sand-spun proc- 
esses, both comparatively recent devel- 
opments. 
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By WALTER RENTON INGALLS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, New YORK 


} 


Ore—tThe outstanding feature of 
the world’s zine industry in 1925 was 
the scarcity of ore. Australian pro- 
duction having been diminishing, and 
having been preémpted by the Electro- 
lytic Zine Co. of Australia and by 
the smelters of Great Britain, Bel- 
gian smelters were constrained to 
look elsewhere for their ore supply, 
and bought largely from British Co- 
lumbia, from Mexico, and even in 
the Tri-State district of the United 
States, where they entered into di- 
rect competition with American smel- 
ters. The supply of spelter in Eu- 
rope has been insufficient for several 
years and America has been export- 
ing a large quantity in that direc- 
tion. From the standpoint of Ameri- 
can industry it is preferable to export 
spelter rather than ore; but Belgian 
smelters, in their desire to keep their 
plants going at full capacity, could 
afford to buy American ore at no 
profit, relying upon other ores for 
their proper margin, and thus they 
were able to present a competition 
that American smelters could not 
easily meet. 

Smelting —Meanwhile the Ameri- 
can zinc smelting industry continued 
to suffer from the over-built condition 
in which it has been since the war. 
At the middle of 1925 there were in 
the United States six zine smelteries 
idle, with an ageregate of 20,984 re- 
torts. Twenty-three were in opera- 
tion, with an ageregate of 118,906 
retorts, with an average of 69 per 
cent. of their capacity then in use. 
The American capacity for electro- 
lytic zine production was then about 
90,000 tons per annum, which will be 
increased to 120,000 tons soon after 
the end of this year. The total ca- 
pacity of active plants in the United 
States at the middle of 1925 was for 
the production of 780,000 tons of zine 
per annum, soon to be about 800,000 
tons. The actual production in 1925 
was about 47,000 tons per month. 
Such partial operation, of course, 
produced an adverse effect on the cost 


| 
quotient in respect of overhead, which 
is equivalent to saying that the 
American zine industry as a whole is) 
overstaffed. 

The correction of this unhealthy 
economic situation would naturally) 
be consolidation and concentration of| 
production in a relatively few plants. | 
Such a plan is impossible, however, 
in this industry, owing to divergence} 
of interests and the extent to which! 
the zinc smelteries, great individually 
as they are, exist as mere appendages 
of far greater enterprises. Elimina-| 
tion of surplus capacity can _ be| 
brought about therefore only by the 
natural process of competition and 
the survival of the fittest. As a con- 
sequence of such constraint all smel- 
ters operated on narrow margins, and 
not a few were in red ink. The only 
concerns that are in a comfortable 
position are those possessing a com- 
pletely integrated business, i.e., pro- 
ducing and beneficiating their own 
ore, and perhaps manufacturing prod- 
ucts from their metal. 

Attitude of Labor.—Another conse- 
quence of the severity of competitive — 
conditions is the frantic efforts that 
are made by everybody to improve 
methods. In this effort an obstacle 
is the attitude of labor, which tries 
to seize for itself the benefit for any 
improvements or else opposes im- 
provement for the sake of its own 
ease in working. 

The electrolytic producers are im- 
mune from such obstacles, for by theiz 
process the labor requirement per ton 
of ore is much less than in the dis- 
tilling process and the labor require- 
ment is so organized as to be under 
better technical control. For this 
reason, among others, electrolytic 
production increases and thereby adds 
to the competition that the distillers 
have to meet. For brass manufac- 
ture electrolytic zine is now especially 
favored, and the export trade is 
largely in that grade of metal. 

Processes.—Hlectrolytic zine is now 
being produced, or is going to be pro- 
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duced in several small works in Eu- 
rope. 

In American and in Australian 
experience an electrolytic zine plant 
must be of large size in order to be 
profitable, but the lower wages for 
labor in Europe, and some other fa- 
vorable factors, may lead to the en- 
joyment of a different experience 
there. In distilling, or smelting, as 
it is commonly called, the average 
cost in Europe appears to be about 
the same as in the United States, but 
the European employs many more 
men per ton of cre. In Germany this 
has been to some extent the means 
of affording employment during the 
immediate post-war period, and as 
industry revives more economy of la- 
bor and at the same time higher 
wages may ensue. Both in Belgium 
and Germany strenuous efforts toward 
metallurgical improvement are being 
exerted. An interesting feature of 
1925 has been that vigorous steps 


have been taken toward increasing 
zine smelting in Great Britain. An- 
other interesting event was the nego- 
tiation by an American banking 
house for an important interest in 
Giesche’s Erben, which is one of the 
large zine smelters of Upper Silesia 
and owns the most important zine 
mine in that province. The transfer 
to Poland of a part of Upper Silesia 
included all of its zine smelteries and 
practically all of its zine mines, since 
which time they have passed exten- 
sively into French and other foreign 
hands. 

Conditions.—While the metallurgi- 
cal division of the zinc industry was 
troubled in 1925 the mining division 
was quite prosperous. The price for 
zinc was high in the early part of 
the year. Around mid-year it fell 
off. In the autumn it rose to a higher 
level than for a good many years. 
Zine mines then became very profit- 
able. 


LEAD / 


By ALLIson BuTTs 


PROFESSOR AT LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
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Status of the Industry—The lead 
industry is enjoying a period of pros- 
perity. Its position is undeniably 
far stronger than that of copper, zinc, 
gold, or silver, and has been for sev- 
eral years. The year 1925 has been 
one of higher prices with continued 
high production levels for all the 
leading non-ferrous metals in the 
United States; but for lead the in- 
crease in price was added to a figure 
already well above normal, which is 
not true in the case of the other 
metals. The price of lead at New 
York in 1925 will average about 9.1 
cents per pound, as against 8.1 cents 
in 1924. The 1913 price was only 
4.4 cents; if that figure be increased 
by 60 per cent., the average com- 
modity price increase since 1913, we 
arrive at a figure of 7.0 cents per 
pound which in a sense may be re- 
garded for comparison as a “normal” 
present price for lead. As succinctly 
expressed by J. R. Finlay, the world 
is now using one-quarter more lead 
than in 1913 and paying a relative 


j price one-quarter greater. 


Mr. Fin- 
lay’s statement was made at a meet- 
ing of the New York section of the 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America (Eng. and Min. Jour.-Press, 
Vol. 120, pp. 747-8), held on Oct. 
29, 1925, at which there was a sym- 
posium to which was given the title 
of “lead—The Precious Metal.” The 
title was borrowed from that of a 
book by O. C. Harn that appeared in 
1924, and its use for the subject of 
the meeting suggests in a figurative 
way the position into which the metal 
has grown. 

Demand, Consumption, and Uses. 
—What are the chief causes of the 
high price for lead, which is now 
definitely established above the price 
of zine whereas its level until a few 
years ago was always below that of 
zine, and which is accompanied by a 
high rate of production? The causes 
are twofold—a strong demand and a 
more difficult supply, the supply be- 
ing adequate only by reason of a price 
favorable to large production. R. M. 
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Santmyers notes in his review of the 
lead industry appearing in The Muin- 
eral Industry, Vol. 33, October, 1925, 
that of the six major lead districts 
on which the world has relied for the 
bulk of its metal, three regions have 
passed into a stage -that presages 
waning supplies, this being true of 
Australia, of the Coeur d’Alene dis- 
trict of Idaho, and particularly of 
Spain. Lead producers at the meet- 
ing mentioned above expressed a con- 
fidence that new lead districts would 
be developed to supplement and sup- 
plant the old as the need arises, but 
none could actually name a new dis- 
trict to count upon. The lead indus- 
try has long been a _ well-stabilized 
one, practically free from the fluctu- 
ating periods of inflation and depres- 
sion that have characterized the other 
metals, and the producers, alive to 
the desirability of maintaining such 
a poise, have thus far succeeded well 
in so doing. 

Commercial Uses.—The strong de- 
mand for lead is due to activity in 
the leading lines of lead consumption. 
The lead pigments—chiefly white 
lead, but including also considerable 
amounts of red lead, litharge, orange 
mineral, and others—have always 
constituted the largest use of lead. 
Although relatively lead has been los- 
ing some ground in paint manufac- 
ture, the building boom has kept up 
the demand from this source so that 
in total amount consumed lead-pig- 
ments have more than held their 
own. There was possibly some de- 
cline in this line in 1925, as one of 
the leading manufacturers stated that 
his sales of white lead in 1925 were 


15 per cent. smaller than in 1924. 
Building has also taken larger 
amounts of lead for pipe and other 
purposes. 


The real benefactors of the lead 
industry have been the makers of 
storage-batteries and the makers of 
cable-covering. The former, meeting 
the great demand from the automo- 
bile and the radio industries, are tak- 
ing twice as much lead as a few years 
ago and now consume almost as large 
a proportion of American lead as do 
the paint manufacturers. 

Cable-covering is a good third in 
point of lead consumption and has 


been increasing even more rapidly — 


than storage-batteries. Most of the 
other uses of lead have remained 
about stationary. In actual figures, 
as compiled by the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics, lead was con- 
sumed in the United States in 1924 
in the following amounts: for pig- 
ments, 184,000 short tons; for stor- 
age-batteries, 170,000 tons; cable-cov- 
ering, 138,000 tons; bearing metal, 


solder, and calking, 88,500 tons; 
building, 83,000 tons; foil, 35,000 
tons; all other uses, 123,000 tons; 


total, 811,500 tons. 


Production—The world’s output of © 


lead in 1925 will be a little larger 
than that of 1924, which in turn was 
easily the largest annual output ever 
made. The 1925 production promises 
to exceed 1,600,000 short tons; that 
of 1924 was about 1,540,000 tons, and 
of 1923 (the next largest), 1,367,000 
tons. All the leading producing 
countries except Spain shared in the 
increase in 1925, but production in 
most of the minor countries declined. 
Figures have been issued by_ the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
giving the approximate outputs of 
the principal countries for the first 
nine months of the year; increasing 
these by one-third to arrive at a 
twelve-month basis for comparative 
purposes, we have the following fig- 
ures for 1925 outputs, together with 
the figures for 1924: United States, 
630,000 tons in 1925 against 586,000 
tons in 1924; Mexico, 201,000 tons 
against 181,000 in 1924; Australia, 
160,000 tons against 146,000; Spain 
and Tunis, 126,000 tons against 172,- 
000; Canada, 122,000 tons against 
90,000. : 

The rapid growth of lead mining 
in Canada, due almost entirely to the 
activities of the Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting Co. in British Columbia, 
is one of the features of the lead 
industry of the last three years. The 
most promising new district seems to 
be the Mount Isa lead-silver field in 
Queensland, reports from which in 
1925 continued to justify the hope 
that it would become one of the 
world’s large producers, though per- 
haps not rapidly enough to more than 
offset the decline in the Broken Hill 
field of Australia. 
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Copper and Lead.—Production of 
copper has grown even more rapidly 
than that of lead in recent years, 
and the world outputs of these two 
metals are now practically on a par. 
Thus we have two metals in equal 
demand, but with copper selling at 
14.1 cents per pound and lead at 9.1 
cents. 

The chief reason for this lies 
of course in the costs of production, 
which E. P. Mathewson recently 
quoted roughly as about 4 cents a 
pound for lead and 12 cents a pound 
for copper. It is interesting to note 
that the pre-war difference in price 
between lead and copper was about 
10 cents a pound instead of only 
5 cents. 

Progress in Lead Metallurgy.— 
New departures in metallurgy are a 
matter of slow development rather 
than sudden change. Even when 
looking back a few years reveals a 
distinct difference in methods, the 
change in a single year may not be 
evident. Arthur B. Parsons wrote 
early in 1925 (Eng. and Min. Jour.- 
Press, Vol. 119, pp. 876-83) an_ac- 
count of a tour through Western lead 
smelters, and the new things that he 
noted were nearly all the result of 
developments that have been in evi- 
dence for several years. Chief among 
them are: (1) increased use of me- 
chanical handling devices; (2) im- 
proved roasting, made necessary espe- 
cially by the greater zinc content now 
met with in lead ores, and done in 
most plants in two stages, the final 
roast being on Dwight-Lloyd sinter- 
ing machines, taking the sulphur be- 
low 4 per cent., and the preliminary 
roast either in multiple-hearth shaft 
roasters or on Dwight-Lloyd ma- 
chines; (3) more thorough smoke 
treatment, especially with more and 
improved Cottrell apparatus; and 
(4) special plants for recovery of by- 
products, particularly arsenic. 

Perhaps the most important recent 
development in lead metallurgy is in 
the use of selective flotation, sepa- 
rating zine from lead and recovering 
both metals, thereby making the in- 
creasing zinc content of Western lead 
ores an asset instead of a total liabil- 
ity. Encouraged by the success of 
the Consolidated Mining & Smelting 


Co. with their Sullivan mine, other 
large companies are making a definite 
bid for complex zinc-lead ores such 
as were formerly fought shy of. Dur- 
ing 1925 a flotation plant was in- 
stalled at Berkeley, Calif., to treat 
lead-zinc-silver ores on a custom ba- 
sis. A 250-ton flotation plant is 
planned for treating complex ores at 
Leadville, Colo. 

Processes. — Another significant. 
trend is the increasing interest in 
hydrometallurgical methods for lead. 
The Tintic Standard mill at Harold, 
Utah, and the Tainton process plant 
at the Bunker Hill & Sullivan mine 
at Kellogg, Idaho, both leaching lead 
with brine, were joined in 1923 by 
a new brine-leaching plant of the 
Combined Metals Co. at Bauer, Utah. 
The last named has been described 
by Arthur B. Parsons (Lng. and Min. 
Jour.-Press, Vol..119, p. 55). Testing 
of the Coolbaugh sulphating process 
was also described by Parsons (loc. 
ctt.). 

The Chief Consolidated Mining Co. 
is successfully treating lead ore by 
an oxide volatilization process at Eu- 
reka, Utah, and a number of other 
plants are working alone this line 
with semi-commercial units. 

In lead refining the Harris process. 
and the Colcord process are recent 
developments of importance. These 
are substitutes for the usual furnace 
process of softening lead prior to de- 
silverization, both employing the ad- 
dition of certain chemical refining 
agents to the molten lead at low tem- 
peratures. Copper is drossed by the 
addition of sulphur, and caustic soda 
is then added. The Harris process 
also utilizes niter-cake for a further 
separation, employing special ap- 
paratus. The Colcord process is 
somewhat less pretentious, but has 
the advantage of not requiring extra 
apparatus. Advantages of these proc- 
esses over furnace softening are sav- 
ing of time, saving of fuel, saving 
of metal, and separate recovery of 
by-products. 

The Betts process of electrolytic re- 
fining of lead continues to be success- 
ful, and the plant at Trail, B. C., 
has been enlarged, so that during 
1925 it was turning out 9,000 to 
10,000 tons of lead per month. 
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SELECT REFERENCES ON MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


By Harrison W. CRAVER 
LIBRARIAN, ENGINEERING Societies, New York 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 
COMMITTEE OF ELEVEN, American 
Petroleum, Supply and Demand. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1925.—Survey 
of present and future needs of the 
country and of available resources. 

ANDERSON, R. J.—WMetallurgy of 
Aluminium and Aluminium Alloys. 
N. Y., Baird, 1925.—Most complete 
recent book on aluminium. 

Backert, A. O.—A B C of Iron and 
Steel. 5th ed., Cleveland, Penton, 
1925.—Good popular description of 
the industry from mine to finished 
product. 

Burretyt, G. A.—Recovery of Gaso- 
line from Natural Gas. N. Y., 
Chemical Catalog Co., 1925.—Com- 
prehensive account of processes and 
plant equipment for obtaining nat- 
ural gasoline. 

Camp, J. M., and Francis, C. B.— 
Making, Shaping and Treating of 
Steel. 4th ed., Pittsburgh, Carne- 
gie Steel Co., 1925—Comprehen- 
sive account of the industry. Pri- 
marily for those without metallur- 
gical training though engaged in 
the industry. 

CLeMENTS, Frederick.—Modern Blast 
Furnace Practice. London, Benn, 


1925. 
Empire Mining and Metallurgical 
Congress, Proceedings. London, 
1925. 


Gittetr, H. W., and Mack, E. L.— 
Molybdenum, Cerium and Related 
Alloy Steels. N. Y., Chemical Cata- 
log Co., 1925.—Summarizing pres- 
ent knowledge of these steels. 

Heyn, E. E., and Grossman, M. A.— 
Physical Metallography. Rev. ed., 
N. Y., Wiley, 1925. 

Kraus, E. H., and Hoxpen, E. F.— 
Gems and Gem Materials. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill, 1925.—Good sum- 
mary of properties, occurrences, etc. 

Lapoo, R. B.—Non-metallic Minerals. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1925.—Ap- 
plied to minerals of economic value. 

McKee, R. H.—Shale Oil. N. Y., 


Chemical Catalog Co., 1925.—Proc- 
esses of extraction, scope of indus- 
try, ete. 

Mitier, W. J.—Introduction to Ge- 
ology (Physical and Historical). 
N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1925.—Con- 
cise college text. 

QuirRKE, T. T.—Hlements of Geology. 
N. Y., Holt, 1925.—Text for engi- 
neering and agricultural students. 

REDMAYNE, R,. A. S.—Modern Prac- 
tice in Mining. 2 vols., 3d ed., 
London, Longmans, 1925.—Stand- 
ard English treatise. 

RicuArps, R. H., and Lockr.—Tect- 
book of Ore Dressing. 2d ed., N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill, 1925.—Thoroughly re- 
vised and modernized. 

Ries, Heinrich.—Hconomic Geology. 
5th ed., N. Y., Wiley, 1925.—Well 
known work. 

Ries, Heinrich, and Watson, T. L.— 
Engineering Geology. 3d ed., N. Y., 
Wiley, 1925.—Emphasizes geologi- 
cal knowledge in engineering. ; 

Spurr, J. E., and Wormser, F. E.— 
Marketing of Metals and Minerals. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1925.—Essays 
on various products by men of ex- 
perience. 

Sticganp, I. A.—Outlines of the Oc- 
currence and Genesis of Petroleum. 
Phila., Lippincott, 1925.—Elemen- 
tary, covering whole field. 

TAMMANN, Gustav.—Textbook of 
Metallography. N. Y., Chemical 
Catalog Co., 1925.—Interesting to 
advanced students. 

TARBELL, I. M.—JLife of Elbert H. 
Gary: The Story of Steel. N. Y., 
Appleton, 1925. Substantial ac- 
count of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Van DE VEEN, R. W.—Mineragraphy 
and Ore-Deposition. The Hagué, 
Naeff, 1925.—Author’s researches, 
with methods. 

WinIBerG, F.—WMetaliferous Mine Sur- 
veying. London, Mining Publish- 
ing Co., 1925.—Concise textbook, 
practical. 
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By LAWRENCE B. MANN 
Actine Cuier, U. S. Division or STATISTICAL RESEARCH 


Summary of Recent Developments 
in Manufacturing.—Output of Ameri- 
can factories reached a record total 
in 1925, as a result of the general 
prosperity of both the rural and 
urban population. An accumulated 
demand for motor vehicles and for 
additional housing accommodations 
resulted in a record output of auto- 
mobiles, rubber tires, cement, brick, 
and many related products. This in- 
crease in production has been accom- 
panied by some increase in stocks of 
both raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts, and by an upward trend of fac- 
tory employment. The number of 
wage earners in manufacturing in- 
dustries has not, however, expanded 
as much in recent years as the volume 
of output, because of a substantial 
increase in the efficiency of factory 
operation. This increase output per 
wage earner has been obtained largely 
by the installation of new machinery 
operated by electric motors which 
receive their current from central 
power plants. Changed conditions in 
supply of both labor and power have 
resulted in a wider dispersion of 
manufacturing industries throughout 
the United States. As a result, there 
has been an exceptionally high rate 
of manufacturing growth in the Pa- 
cific and mountain states, while the 
largest absolute increase in produc- 
tion has occurred in the more thickly 
populated states of the Middle West. 

Manufacturing During 1925——Man- 
ufacturing increased substantially in 
volume during the first quarter of 
1925, and the March output was 
larger than for any month of 1924, 


almost equaling the record-breaking 
totals of the spring months of 1923. 
Production was maintained at a high 
and unusually steady rate through- 
out the four following months. <A 
moderate seasonal reduction occurred 
in August, but this was followed by 
a slight expansion in September. The 
aggregate output of American fac- 
tories during the first nine months of 
1925 was larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of any earlier year, 
exceeding the production of 1924 by 
12 per cent., and that of 1923 by one- 
half of one per cent. 

The chief reasons for this tremen- 
dous 1925 output of manufactures 
were the improved buying power of 
American agricultural sections and 
the unsatiated demand for automo- 
biles and new buildings. Large Eu- 
ropean demand for cereals from 
America during the crop year 1924-25 
caused a marked increase in agricul- 
tural prices and in the purchasing 
power of American farmers. The 
improved financial status of the rural 
communities was reflected in a 13 
per cent. increase of mail order sales 
and an enlarged demand for a very 
varied list of manufactures which in 
turn caused increased factory employ- 
ment and an expansion in urban buy- 
ing. 

As in the immediately preceding 
years, the motor vehicle and construc- 
tion industries benefited in the most 
marked way from the general pros- 
perity of the people of the United 
States. During the first three quar- 
ters of 1925, a total of about 2,790,- 
000 passenger automobiles and trucks 
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were produced, an increase 
eent. as compared with the 
year (though slightly less than in 
1923), and there was little evidence 
that the industry was approaching 
a point of saturation. A growing de- 
mand for motor busses in all sections 
of the country and an increase of 66 
per cent. in the value of our exports 
of automobiles and chassis were fac- 
tors contributing to this enormous 
output. Tire production also showed 
a large increase in 1925 due to the 
increased number of cars in operation 
and the widespread demand for bal- 
loon types as replacements for high 
pressure tires. 

The volume of building for which 
contracts were awarded during the 
first eight months of 1925 was larger 
than in the corresponding period of 
any earlier year, being about 18 per 
cent. more than in 1924. This huge 
volume of new construction necessi- 
tated an increased production of lum- 
ber, cement, and other building ma- 
terials. 

Expansion.—Increased production 
of automobiles and new buildings, to- 
gether with the improved condition 
of the farmers, has resulted in a 
moderate expansion of output in 
many manufacturing lines. Iron and 
steel production reached a very high 
level in the early months of 1925, de- 
clined during the spring and summer, 
and expanded again in the fall. Pro- 
duction of textiles and paper showed 
a rather similar trend, but were much 
less active in the first part of the 
year and had less of a revival in the 
autumn. Of the textiles, cotton and 
silk fabrics were produced in larger 
volume than in 1924, while there was 
little change in the output of woolens. 
Rayon (artificial silk), on the other 
hand, has shown a remarkable gain 
in popularity and was used in larger 
quantities than in any earlier year. 
The leather and shoe industries which 
have been depressed for several years 
had only a moderate increase in ac- 
tivity in 1925, though a considerable 
demand developed for staple lines of 
shoes. Output of manufactured food 
products showed only a moderate in- 
crease during the current year, 
though sugar meltings and _ cotton- 
seed oil production were much larger 


ot Weper 
previous 


than in the two preceding years due 
to the large sugar and cotton crops. 
Of the other industries ship-building 
was at a very low ebb and production 
of railway locomotives was drasti- 
cally curtailed. 

The expansion in manufacturing ac- 
tivity during the past year has been 
accompanied by a considerable in- 
crease in the stocks of certain raw 
materials at factories—notably cot- 
ton, silk and wood-pulp. Stocks of 
raw wool and of iron ore, on the 
other hand, were somewhat smaller 
in the summer of 1925 than a year 
earlier. Increased demand for raw 
materials has caused some advance 
in their price; the most striking ap- 
preciation has occurred in the price 
of crude rubber which was almost 
three times as high in September as 
a year earlier due to the increased 
demands from factories and the cur- 
tailment of the supply by British 
planters. 

Stocks of finished manufactures 
have also increased moderately dur- 
ing 1925 and at the end of August 
were about 12 per cent. larger than 
a year earlier. Increases were most 
general among the construction ma- 
terials and were particularly large 
for the various types of enamel sani- 
tary ware. Stocks of manufactured 
foodstuffs, on the other hand, were 
substantially smaller than in 1924; 
reductions were most noteworthy for 
stocks of meat products, butter, and 
wheat flour. In spite of the increase 
in manufacturing output and in the 
volume of finished stocks, the unfilled 
orders on the books of manufacturers 
were substantially larger at the end 
of August, 1925, than a year earlier. 
Increases in unfilled orders were gen- 
eral among the building materials 
and the finished steel products. 

Employment.—The expansion of 
manufacturing during the past year 
has been accompanied by an increase 
of about 6 per cent. in the volume of 
factory employment. The fact that 
employment has increased relatively 
less than the volume of output is ex- 
plained in part by an increase in the 
average working hours and in part 
by a greater efficiency of operation 
which will later be discussed in more 
detail. The groups of industries 
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which had made the largest additions 
to their working forces in August, 
1925, as compared with a year pre- 
vious, were automobiles, nonferrous 
metals, chemicals, iron and_ steel, 
textiles, and leather. Plants manu- 
facturing food products and tobacco 
products were the only ones which 
reduced their forces during this 
period. Pay-rolls in August were 8 
per cent. larger than a year earlier, 
the increases being particularly pro- 
nounced in the nonferrous metal, au- 
tomobile, lumber and steel industries. 
Changes in pay-rolls during the past 
year have been primarily due to in- 
creases in number of employees and 
increases in amount of full-time op- 
eration of mills, as the changes in 
wage rates have been scattered and 
relatively unimportant. 

The generally healthy condition of 
manufacturing industry in 1925 is 
indicated by the fact that failures 
of menufacturers during the first 


three quarters of the year were 5 
per cent. fewer in number and 47 per 
cent. smaller in total liabilities than 
in the corresponding period of 1924. 
The position of the manufacturing 
industry in this regard has been par- 
ticularly favorable, as both the num- 
ber and liabilities of failures for 
trade establishments, agents, and 
brokers have increased during the 
current year. | 

The Growth of Manufacturing In- 
dustry (1849 to 1923).—The United 
States is at present the greatest man- 
ufacturing nation in the world. Some 
idea of the stupendous growth of 
manufacturing industries which has” 
transformed the United States from 
a primarily agricultural to a pre- 
dominantly industrial nation. may be 
obtained from an examination of the 
following table comparing the results 
of the 1923 census which have just 
become available with those of earlier 
years: 


MANUFACTURING GROWTH, 1849 TO 1923 
(All figures in thousands.) 


SS a ee 


Primary Wage Wa Value of Value Added by 

Horsepower Earners ges Products Manufacture 
14h a seepers = 957 $ 236,755 $ 1,019,107 $ 463,983 
DSO tee wes cine b 1,311 378,879 1,885,862 854,257 
WS69' crate acs 2,346 2,054 620,467 3,385,860 1,395,119 
DSTO Siders 8,411 25733 947,954 5,369,579 1,972,756 
a Ro LehS eating 2) Oca 5,939 4,252 1,891,220 9,372,379 4,210,365 
LOO Pe erecucvels 10,098 4,713 2,008,361 11,406,927 4,831,075 
I esion Sa nice 18,675 6,615 3,427,038 20,672,052 8,529,261 
OVA Savemater a one 22,437 7,036 4,078,332 24,246,435 9,878,346 
TODO Tt eeary ae 29,505 9,096 10,533,400 62,418,079 25,041,698 
Ae Go nance 33,094 8,779 11,009,297 60,555,998 25,856,280 


* Data not collected. 


These statistics are not strictly com- 
parable, as hand and neighborhood 
industries are included in the data 
for years prior to 1899 and automo- 
bile repair shops and establishments 
doing a business of less than $5,000 
per annum were not included in 1923. 
Both of these major changes in scope 
of the manufactures census tend to 
Minimize the growth of the industry 
in making comparisons. A compari- 
son of the figures for 1923 with those 
for 1849, nevertheless, show that in 
less than three-quarters of a century 
the number of pérsons employed in 
American manufacturing industries 
has multiplied by over nine times, 
while the value of their product has 


increased sixty times. During the 
twenty-four years ending in 1923 pri- 
mary horsepower engaged in manu- 
facturing increased 228 per cent.; the 
number of wage earners, 86 per cent. ; 
the total value of products, 431 per 
cent.; and the value added by manu- 
facturing, 435 per cent. 
Price——Comparison of the results 
of the 1923 census and the 1914 cen- 
sus is particularly significant, as it 
indicates the permanent growth of 
industry during the war period. As 
there were very substantial changes 
in prices during this period it is nec- 
essary to make some adjustment for 
this factor in comparing figures ex- 
pressed in values. Adjustment of the 
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increase of value added by manufac- 
turing to allow for increases in aver- 
age prices of manufactured products 
indicates that there was a 58 per 
cent. increase in the quantitative out- 
put of manufactures during these 
nine years. All of the sixteen major 
groups of products shown by the cen- 
sus except tobacco manufactures have 
increased their output; the principal 
increases occurring in the transporta- 
tion group which includes automo- 
biles and the rubber products group 
which includes tires. Other groups 
which showed more than the average 
increase in output were textiles, iron 
and steel, machinery, railroad repair 
shops, and miscellaneous industries. 

Increase in Efficiency of Manufac- 
turing.—Changes in the general effi- 
ciency of manufacturing industry 
may be estimated by dividing the 
value added to materials in the ‘proc- 
ess of manufacture by the number of 
wage earners. As the value added by 
manufacture represents not merely 
the product of labor but also that 
contributed by managerial ability and 
machinery, a quantitative increase in 
output per wage earner may repre- 
sent an increase in efficiency in any 
or all of these factors. The average 
value added to materials per wage 
earner employed was about $1,400 in 
1914, $2,750 in 1919, and $2,950 in 
1923. If the increase from 1914 to 
1923 be corrected for price changes, 
it indicates a quantitative expansion 
in per capita output of nearly 26 per 
cent. The increase in per capita out- 
put during the post-war years has 
been particularly notable, as pressure 
for immediate production during the 
war years tended to hamper efficiency 
of operation. 

One reason for the increased out- 
put of factories per wage earner has 
been the increase in the amount of 
machinery used and the constant sub- 
stitution of improved types of ma- 
chinery. In the period from 1919 to 
1923 the physical production of fac- 
tories was increased by about one- 
fifth, while there was an actual de- 
crease of 314 per cent. in the number 
of wage earners employed. During 
this period the amount of primary 
horsepower of factories was increased 
by 12 per cent. Furthermore, the en- 


tire increase in the amount of power 
apparatus was in the form of electric 
motors which received their current 
from central power plants and there 
was an actual decrease in the power 
provided by local plants. 

Changes in Geographic Distribu- 
tion of Manufacturing.—In the mid- 
dle of the last century most of the 
manufacturing of the United States 
was concentrated in the northeastern 
states, but for many years it has 
tended to spread both to the west and 
the south. A tendency to concentrate 
an industry in one section has been 
succeeded by a tendency to distribute 
many industries in widely separated 
areas. The steel industry which was 
once largely concentrated in the vi- 
cinity of Pittsburgh, now has other 
large manufacturing centers at Chi- 
cago and Birmingham. ‘The cotton 
textile industry which was once con- 
fined principally to New England is 
now rather evenly divided between 
the South Atlantic and New England 
states. The shoe industry has shown 
a decided tendency towards localiza- 
tion and has now become of substan- 
tial size in New York, Missouri, and 
Ohio, as well as in New England. 
On the other hand the recently de- 
veloped automobile industry has been 
concentrated almost exclusively in 
Michigan. This decentralization of 
industries geographically is favored 
by the wide area of the United: States, 
the development of many large local 
markets, and the greater flexibility of 
labor supply obtained by locating 
plants in many different sections. It 
is also made more feasible by the sub- 
stitution of electric power for water- 
power. 

An analysis of census statistics, 
by districts indicates that the Kast 
North Central states have had the 
largest actual growth of manufactur- 
ing during the last decade. As a re- 
sult of the tremendous growth of the 
automobile industry in Michigan, the 
rubber-tire industry in Ohio, the steel 
industry on the shores of the Great 
Lakes, and the machinery industry in 
many separate centers, the number of 
wage earners employed in these states 
has increased 42 per cent. and the 
amount of primary horsepower 67 per 
cent. from 1914 to 1923. Due to the 
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pronounced growth of steel, canning, 
motion picture, and other manufac- 
turing industries in California and of 
the lumber industry in the northwest, 
manufacturing has shown an_ even 
larger relative growth in the Pacific 
states than in the East North Cen- 
tral group, but the total size of the 
industry in that section is still very 
much smaller. The mountain states 
have also shown a substantial growth 
in manufacturing activity, though 
their aggregate output is still small. 


SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPREPAIRING 


In the various sections of the South! 
manufacturing has shown about the) 
same growth as for the nation as a, 
whole, due largely to increased out-. 
put of cotton textiles and lum-) 
ber. 

Even in New England, which has’ 
suffered from the competition of other 
sections in the textile and shoe in- 
dustries, the number of factory wage 
earners in 1923 was 10 per cent. and 
the amount of primary horsepower 33° 
per cent. more than in 1914. 


By Peter BAIN 


Epitror oF BAIN’S 


MARINE ANNUAL 


Depression—The year 1925 had 
scarce dawned when the opinion was 
expressed by a gentleman close to 
ships and shipping that American 
shipbuilders and shiprepairers, and 
American shipowners, would have 
“great difficulty in surviving a repe- 
tition of 1924. Shipbuilding and 
shiprepairing, the world over, had 
reached a stage of depression hitherto 
unknown in either industry—plants 
were being sold and dismantled, while 
many remained unsold—this, together 
with a hugely overbuilt condition 
everywhere staring one in the face, 
otherwise than lining up with those 
of the pessimistic turn of mind, en- 
tailed the drawing upon one’s re- 
sources of optimism nigh to the dregs. 
It was January 1, 1925. We were 
looking forward then. 

Bright Spots.—Looking back over 
1925, we find many of our fears and 
forebodings to have been groundless. 

- The United States of America may 
well be placed on record as one of 
the bright spots. It is true that our 
record is still far removed from nor- 
mal in the matter of tonnage under 
construction, launched and completed, 
and that as regards vessel size and 
type, machinery installation, general 
equipment and outfitting, we may 
have done nothing very outstanding 
in either of the directions indicated, 
or compassed any very spectacular 
achievement. 

Looking back, it may be claimed, 
however, that we have fared very well 


and have done very well, everything 
considered and, looking forward on 
the threshold of 1926, it is not now 
a question of surviving another such 
year; rather is it, how close to nor- 
mal will the next twelve months bring 
us. It is, of course, true that con- 
tracts for both new construction and 
repair work have been and are still 
being secured in the face of keen com- 
petition and, having regard to the 
commendable effort made and deter- 
mination displayed by plant execu- 
tives to retain their expert staffs and 
skilled employees against the certain 
advent of better times, it is no secret 
that profits have been slim and not 
always realised. 

Public Demand.—American ship- 
building activity, aside from that per- 
taining to vessels for Great Lakes 
and Inland Waterways Services, 
which is never far from normal, has 
arisen almost entirely from a demand 
that had been making itself felt even 
during 1924—the demand, both pas- 
senger and freight—for bigger, faster, 
more modern and therefore more com- 
fortable and more luxuriously 
equipped and furnished coastwise and 
intercoastal liners. In a word, there 
was needed because desired, similar 
and equal travel conditions on a trip 
to South Atlantic, Gulf, West Indies 
and Pacific Coast ports as the condi- 
tions available on the big trans-At- 
lantic liners. 

Domestic and World Figures—On 
January 1, 1926, American shipyards 
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were building or under contract to 
build for private shipowners 186 steel 
vessels of 219,793 gross tons com- 
pared with 161 steel vessels of 177,166 
gross tons on January 1, 1925. On 
January 1, 1926, 36 wood vessels 
of 11,756 gross tons were building or 
under contract to build for private 
shipowners, compared with 13 wood 
vessels of 6,303 gross tons on Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. The totals above relate 
to vessels of 100 gross tons and over, 
the distribution of the work embrac- 
ing some 30 plants of various capaci- 
ties—inland and coastwise—Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific. 
Output.—According to Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister of Shipping, for the year ended 
December 31, 1925, there were 
launched from American shipyards, 
20 steam propelled steel vessels of 
95,673 gross tons, 25 motor propelled 
steel vessels of 42,685 gross tons, 3 
‘motor propelled wood vessels of 578 
gross tons, 25 steel sailing vessels and 
barges of 25,086 gross tons, and 23 
wood sailing vessels and barges of 
(11,396 gross tons, making a grand 
total for the twelve months’ period 
of 72 vessels of 156,248 gross tons. 
These figures compare with 15 steam 
propelled steel vessels of 67,594 gross 
tons; 20 motor propelled steel vessels 
of 39,383 gross tons; 2 motor pro- 
-pelled wood vessels of 550 gross tons; 
23 steel sailing vessels and barges of 
22,086 gross tons, and 19 wood sailing 
vessels and barges of 10,450 gross 
tons, or a grand total of 78 vessels 
of 140,063 gross tons for the year 
1924. World 
‘Jaunchings for the year ended De- 


‘cember 31, 1925, totaled 1,025 vessels 


of 3,065,288 gross tons, compared with 


924 vessels of 2,248,351 gross tons as 


of December 31, 1924. 


| 


{ 


Sources of the 1925 Activity—As 


‘with shipbuilding, so with shiprepair- 


ing, the gratifying measure of pros- 
perity enjoyed has been wholly of a 
domestic and national character. Of 


course, and having in mind the large 


number of foreign ships trading to 


and from our ports, there have been 
the normal meaty pickings, arising 


ings, collisions, etc. 
ing of vessels for services other than 


from drydocking, scraping and paint- 
ing, rough weather buffeting, strand- 
The recondition- 


which they were originally designed 
for was rather above normal, and 
consisted of new adaptations of the 
passenger accommodations and freight 
spaces, together with the substitution 
of oil-burning equipment for that of 
coal, to meet special service demands, 
the most spectacular of which was the 
all-water route between New York 
and Miami, Fla. 

The fact that during 1925 we did 
not build for foreign account, and 
that all new construction ordered was 
for account of American ownership, 
constitutes a circumstance by no 
means novel. Other things being 
equal, American costs are high com- 
paratively, and naturally when com- 
petition is thrown open to the ship- 
builders of the world, we lose out. 
With the exception, however, of tank- 
ers, a number of which are in various 
stages of construction in British and 
Continental yards, it would appear 
that for other class and type vessel, 
comparative costs have reached a 
point where home builders may rea- 
sonably be favored. An interesting 
feature of the position indicated was 
the decision of the Eastern Steamship 
Lines (Coastal), following an investi- 
gation of costs abroad by its Presi- 
dent and Mr. Theodore E. Ferris, the 
well-known naval architect of New 
York City, to build its two new ves- 
sels at home, the Wm. Cramp & Sons 
Ship & Engine Building Co., Phila- 
delphia, securing the order. 

The Liner “Malolo.”—This firm 
also has under construction the big 
liner Malolo for the San Francisco- 
Honolulu Service of the Matson Navi- 
gation Co. Gibbs Brothers, naval 
architects and consulting marine en- 
gineers, are the designers of this ves- 
sel, which is expected to rank among 
the finest of our home-built liner 
products when she goes into commis- 
sion. Contract for her construction 
was approved by the United States 
Shipping Board on December 16, 1924, 
the cost to be $6,560,000. Approval 
of the Board was necessary under 
Section 23 of the Jones Act, which 
provides the setting aside of an 
amount equivalent to excess and war 
profits taxes for the purpose of build- 
ing in American shipyards, new ves- 
sels of a type and kind approved by 
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the Board, two-thirds of the cost of 
which vessels shall be paid out of 
ordinary funds or capital of the per- 
son having the vessel constructed. 

The Malolo, which is expected to 
go into service early in 1927, will be 
582 ft. long, will displace 22,050 tons, 
and will develop 25,000 shaft horse 
power through steam turbine driven 
twin screws, the latter enabling a 
schedule speed of 21 knots being 
maintained on the run and something 
substantial to spare. She will have 
capacity for 680 first class passengers 
and will make two round trips a 
month. The MWalolo will establish a 
new standard—the big trans-Atlantic 
liner standard—in comfort and lux- 
ury in Pacific Ocean travel. A cruiser 
stern, two pole masts and two short 
but imposing stacks, well raked, will 
give the vessel at once a dignified and 
powerful appearance. 

Big Panama-Pacific Liners.—The 
third and fourth quarters of 1925 
showed a good deal more activity on 
the part of steamship owners in the 
matter of fleet additions and there- 
fore in the placing of orders with 
shipbuilders. The most noteworthy 
order placed was that for a new liner 
by the Panama-Pacific Service of the 
International Mercantile Marine Co. 
Announcement of the placing of a con- 
tract with the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., for the first 
of a fleet of three intercoastal pas- 
senger liners was made during the 
last week in October, thereby sig- 
nalising the first move in a construc- 
tion program which will involve the 
expenditure of $21,000,000. 

In general design, as well as in de- 
tails of layout and construction, the 
new liner will differ from all other 
vessels now employed in American 
coastal or intercoastal trade. Her 
design is based on the new “Minne” 
class of the Atlantic Transport Line 
—the Minnewaska and the Minne- 
tonka, plying between New York and 
London, but elaborated as to deck 
plans and cabin arrangements to meet 
the exacting requirements of service 
in both tropical and temperate cli- 
mates at all seasons of the year. The 
specifications call for a passenger 
liner of 22,000 tons gross register, a 
loaded displacement of 31,000. tons, a 


speed of 18 knots, derived from |} 
machinery installation of 18,000 hors¢ 
power developed through steam tur 
bines coupled to General Electrie Caf 
generators, operating twin screws. Oi] 
fired, water-tube boilers, twelve i 
number, will supply steam to the tur 
bines. - This type of propelling maj) 
chinery, although well tested througl 
installation in many vessels of the 
United States Navy, is somewhat of ¢ 

novelty in merchant ships. 
Smartness of appearance and a sug 
gestion of tropical service will be ac 
centuated by a white painted hull and 
superstructure. The new ship will 
have eight decks, a cruiser stern, a 
(jj 


single stack, be 600 ft. in length, 8 
ft. beam and 52 ft. depth. There wil 
be 147 staterooms in the first class 
and 110 in the tourist class. The pub 
lic rooms will be finished in America: 
walnut and white, in period styles] 
Staterooms will all be of the outsided 


type in both classes, while deck spaces} 
for promenading and sports will be 
equally spacious as on the big trans 
Atlantic liners. Novel features in} 
the vessel’s construction will embrace} 
large side ports through which au-} 
tomobiles carried by passengers as} 
baggage can be driven on board. De-| 
livery from the hands of the builders} 
is expected in the Fall of 1927. 
Additional Orders for Coastwise} 
Vessels.—Notwithstanding the con-' 
siderable number of new vessels 
placed in coastwise service during the| 
past two years, all of which were, of 
course, built in American yards, or- 
ders still continue to be placed for| 
more, the Clyde Line being conspicu- | 
ous in this direction. Replacement | 
of some of its vessels, unfortunately | 
destroyed by fire, has been promptly | 
undertaken, contracts having just re- | 
cently been awarded the Newport | 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., | 
from whose yard the trio of palatial | 
liners—Cherokee, Seminole and Mo-| 
hawk—were also turned out and 
placed in commission during 1925. 
Government Encouragement.—Ad- 
vantage is being taken in more gen- 
erous measure by private shipowners | 
of the Government Construction Loan | 
Fund and, as time goes on, with the 
period of its availability extended, as 
it should he, the value of such a fund 


if 
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in building up a substantial privately 
owned American Merchant Marine 
and maintaining it at the highest 
pitch of efficiency, not only in coast- 
wise trade but in international trade 
as well, will become decidedly more 
marked in achieving the objective for 
which it was instituted. Section Il 
‘of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
as amended by the new law approved 
June 6, 1924, provided “That during 
a period of five years from the en- 
actment of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920, the Shipping Board may an- 
nually set aside out of the revenues 
from sales and operations a sum not 
exceeding $25,000,000, to be known as 
its Construction Loan Fund.” This 
$25,000,000 a year, while available for 
private shipowners, “citizens of the 
‘United States,” authorized, through 
Section II of the new law, the Ship- 
ping Board also to utilize the fund 
for the reconditioning of its own ves- 
sels and equipment with “the most 


| ; 
modern, the most efficient and most 
economical” types of internal combus- 


‘tion engines. A start has been made 


| in this direction. 


Therefore, while the Construction 


Loan Fund, with its many advan- 
tages, had been available in modified 
form for several years, comparatively 


few steamship owners had made use 
of it. Aside from some light draft 
craft for the Great Lakes, the only 
vessels built and in commission, build- 
ing or contemplated, were the George 
Washington and Robert E. Lee for the 


Old Dominion Line, the Coamo for 
1 the New York & Porto Rico Steam- 


ship Co., and the Cherokee, Seminole 
and Mohawk, for the Clyde Line, all 
of them combination passenger and 
cargo carriers, and all placed with 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. 

Other New Construction Features. 
—New construction for coastwise ac- 
count while filling a large place has 
been otherwise aided in making the 
1925 record so favorable and the im- 


rnediate future outlook equally so. 


- Harbor 


eraft, consisting of tugs, 


barges and ferryboats have been or- 


dered, built and completed, for duty 
in the territorial waters of many of 


our principal seaports, the number 


and variety being such as to warrant 


one in saying that the output has 
been somewhat ahead of normal and 
the ownerships involved about equally 
distributed between private enter- 
prise, municipalities and railroads. 
On the Great Lakes, it may be said 
that new construction and repairs 
have kept the various yards reason- 
ably well employed, especially when 
one considers that no great de- 
viation is noticeable in the output or 
its nature and variety from year to 
year. 

The many developments taking 
place in the spheres of shipbuilding 
and shiprepairing, together with the 
advances being recorded in ship pro- 
pulsion mediums, ship equipment, 
and freight handling apparatus, have 
been responsible for much of the new 
construction relating to harbor craft, 
this being generously apparent in 
Diesel engined tugboats, Diesel-elec- 
tric tug and ferry boats, with and 
without auxiliary steam apparatus, 
water-tube boiler installations with 
oil burning provision, increased and 
improved service efficiency being the 
inevitable outcome. A development 
of the past year in our midst was 
the decision of the Marine Depart- 
ment of the New York Central Lines 
to have ten barges built on the Ellis 
Channel System, a number of which 
are already in commission and giving, 
we understand, complete satisfaction. 
Low first cost, strength, and economy 
of material are among claims made 
on behalf of the system. 

Sale to a Foreign Concern.—Con- 
cluding this brief review, it may be 
said that the transfer of the plant of 
the New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, at Camden, N. J., was an event 
of rather more than passing interest, 
indicating as it did that the new own- 
ers—Brown, Boveri Co. of Switzer- 
land—see great possibilities here for 
enlarging their diversified and far 
flung activities. Ships are more or 
less always needed for special serv- 
ices, besides, in this day of new type 
hulls, new systems of constructional 
detail, new propulsion mediums, etc., 
changes are taking place oftener and 
generally more suddenly than hereto- 
fore, all of which implies that exist- 
ing vessels get rapidly out of date 
and must be replaced by their owners 
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if they would hope to continue in 
business. An earnest and _praise- 
worthy attempt is being made to still 
further develop our inland waterways, 
a consummation in its intermediate 
stages which will certainly bring 


INVENTIONS AND PATENTS 


By Wn. A. KINNAN 
First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


Output of Patents——Our people ob- 
tain far more patents than any other 
people on earth. During the year 
1925 over 80,000 applications were 
filed in the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton, and over 45,000 patents were 
granted. This very nearly broke the 
record as to applications and did 
break it as to the number of patents 
granted. . 

These patents relate to the produc- 
tion of almost everything man makes 
and uses. Reading, through them, the 
story of the progress of the year, 
they show that the great trend has 
been toward refinements and perfec- 
tions, rather than toward anything 
startlingly or fundamentally new. 
The cotton gin, the sewing machine, 
the telephone, are fundamental inven- 
tions, which affected and changed the 
entire economic and domestic habits 
and modes of life the world over; and 
the making of each was followed by 
a vast number of auxiliary or de- 
pendent inventions in the nature of 
improvements, refinements and_per- 
fections. The past year has produced 
no invention of this fundamental na- 
ture, but those which have been made 
are, collectively, of very great im- 
portance. Patents have been granted 
during the year 1925 relating to all 
the matters hereinafter noted, al- 
though the inventions in some in- 
stances were made and the applica- 
tions filed prior to this year. 

Broadcasting. — The broadcasting 
station has come in for some sug- 
gested improvements in regulating its 
oscillator frequency by means of the 
piezo-electric crystal; also efforts 
have been directed to the adaptation 
of the antenna, so it will more effi- 
ciently radiate a band of such width 
as to accommodate telephony. Fur- 
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“orist to the mill” of the shipbuilder} 
the shiprepairer and the marine en} 
gineer. The New Year, 1926, is al 
ready tinged with optimism, born of 
a confidence based on sound reason; 
ing, careful analysis and much fact, 


ther, perfections in the transmission 
from long-distance telephone wires tc 
widely separated broadcasting sta 
tions have been made so that th 
music or a speech from a single point 
may be simultaneously transmitted 
by wire over considerable and dif 
ferent distances to a larger numbe 
of broadcasting stations located in a 
many different places or cities. Sine 
there are now only about eighty-nin 
paths, or channels or wave lengths 
which are available for use withou 
prohibitive interference, and some 60 
public-serving broadcasting stations 
a remedy must be found. Increased 
selectivity and band range of receiv- 
ing sets or conjoint simultaneous op 
eration as a unit of a large numbe 
of broadcasting stations from a com- 
mon source and on a common wave 
length would seem about the only 
solution if more broadcasting sta- 
tions are to be permitted. Efforts o 
inventors have been directed along 
both these lines. Transmission and. 
reception from moving vehicles have 
been pretty well worked out. The 
radio receiving set has come in for 
a good deal of attention. The so- 
called neutrodyne receiver has been 
improved in the matter of its ampli- 
fication of received energy; some at- 
tempts at providing a calling system 
for a receiving set have been made, 
and also for the better reception of 
continuous waves without the use of 
the heterodyne principle. Efforts 
have been made to prevent local in- 
terference between transmitting and 
receiving systems of duplex type. 
Means have been devised for supply- 
ing the radio tubes with current from 
the lighting or other power circuits 
available in homes. Attempts to 
eliminate static, strays, and the phe- 
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nomenon of “fading,” especially with 


short wave lengths, have been made. 
A very “hard” or “high” vacuum tube 
has been recently patented. 
X-Rays.—In the X-ray art, better 
reculation has been obtained whereby 


better photographic effects are se- 


cured. Apparatus for determining the 
composition of minerals through dif- 
fraction of X-rays and securing pho- 
tographic records thereof and ar- 
rangements looking to the elimination 
of objectional corona effects have 
been made. 

Aircraft—In connection with air- 
eraft, advances have been made in 
variable camber wing planes. In- 
creased strength, lighter construction, 
decreased liability of fire and greater 
flying range have been secured by the 
more complete adoption of all-made 
structures having internally trussed 
box-girder wing planes with wing en- 
closed power plant and load space. 
There has been a reduction in the 
necessary run or take off in launch- 
ing. Progress has been made in the 
helicopter type of aircraft and the 
overcoming of some of its stabiliz- 
ing and steering problems, and hydro- 
airplanes have been much improved. 
Some advance has been made in air- 
plane gun mounts and in the pro- 
vision for central, stabilized, electric, 
gun fire control. Smoke screen pro- 
ducers have received some attention, 
as have mooring masts for the huge, 
gas-inflated type of air vessel. 

Moving Pictures.——Regarding im- 
provements in and relating to the 
fascinating procedure of making mov- 
ing pictures, efforts have been di- 
rected to producing moving picture 
machines which will reduce the cost 
of making the pictures; to overcom- 
ing defects in the continuously mov- 
ing film type of machine; to obtaining 
better stereoscopic effects in cinema- 
tography; to projecting color motion 
picture films at a speed nearer that 
of the black and white pictures; and 
to the saving of film by stopping it 
while projecting titles. Pictures are 
more cheaply produced by improve- 
ments in combining the natural with 
the artificial, by the use of painted 
glass foregrounds, miniatures, models, 
and by optically blending scenes and 
masking off areas for subsequent ex- 


posure on the same film. In stereo- 
scopic cinematography steps have 
been taken to avoid the use of the 
synchronized shutter or anaglyphic 
viewing device by each observer and 
this avoids the cumbersome, expen- 
sive installation formerly found nec- 
essary. The quick “framing” of mo- 
tion pictures has contributed to im- 
proved registration. 

Automobiles—In automobiles the 
advances have been in reliability, 
longer life and better use of power. 
Inventors have given heed to keep- 
ing the lubricating oil in the crank- 
case free of grit, dirt, metal-dust and 
other bearing-injuring impurities; 
the carbureter and its auxiliary 
charge-forming devices have taken on 
some further refinements, particu- 
larly to prevent the carrying of liquid 
or unvaporized gasoline into the en- 
gine cylinders and providing for pre- 
heating the charge mixture. In pas- 
senger automobiles, safety and com- 
fort to the occupants and longer life 
to the car have been sought by pro- 
viding against headlight glare and 
securing clearer vision in closed 
cars, by the design of steering gears 
suitable for balloon tires, and by so 
mounting the engine and transmis- 
sion as to reduce vibration. The 
patent for the balloon tire was issued 
in 1925, although the invention was 
made, the application filed and the 
tires widely used long before. Fur- 
ther refinements have been made in 
the disk wheels. In vehicles having 
six or eight wheels, as in heavy 
busses and trucks, means for flexi- 
bly and yieldingly mounting, con- 
necting together and driving the two 
rear axles, as well as steering gear 
for both front and rear axles have 
been provided. The arrangements 
whereby tractors both draw and steer 
trailers have been improved and the 
range of utility of the tractor has 
been increased. Quite a number of 
inventions have been directed to the 
prevention, by giving some sort of 
notice or warning, of the very enor- 
mous waste incident to carelessness 
or forgetfulness of car users whereby 
tires are used when under-inflated, 
and cars not given attention as to 
oil, grease, battery-filling, water in 
radiator, ete. 
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Steam Engines.—Here the constant 
tendency has been to higher steam 
pressures, the more economical pro- 
duction of steam and its more ef- 
ficient utilization, especially of the 
exhaust. ; 

Railway Rolling Stock—ZIn this 
field the locomotives have continued 
to grow larger and heavier and new 
refinements and improvements have 
been necessary. Boosters or supple- 
mental power devices for them have 
been much improved, as have also 
steam turbine locomotives, a com- 
bined gas and electric type and a gas 
and Diesel motor type. Regarding 
the car structure, the articulated type 
of train wherein adjoining car ends 
are carried upon single trucks has 
been practically perfected; while cast 
and sheet steel railway truck frames; 
sheet steel ends for freight cars; a 
constant increase in the size of 
freight cars, seventy tons now being 
standard with one hundred ton cars 
proposed; higher spring capacity to 
reduce bumping, jolting and conse- 
quent track injury and the harmful 
effects upon merchandise are some of 
the further improvements devised. 
Automatic train stop apparatus fune- 
tioning in accordance with traffic con- 
ditions has been made more reliable, 
while block signaling systems with- 
out make and break contacts have 
been perfected. 

Oil Refining——In the mineral oil 
field, progress has been made in both 
processes and apparatus of the tube 
and drum type in the high pressure 
pyrogenesis of hydrocarbon oils. The 
refluxing of the cracked vapors im- 
proves the character of the distillate, 
a notable step being the returning 
of part of the final distillate tu the 
reflux condenser. There has also been 
devised the plan of splitting the raw 
feed into two streams, sending one 
direct to the cracking coil while 
using the other as a_ refluxing 
medium. In topping oils by heating 
in tubes, the principle of the counter- 
current travel of the oil and the com- 
bustion gases, to prevent excessive 
heating has been utilized; the em- 
ployment of mercury vapor as a heat- 
ing means in oil cracking processes 
whereby hot spots in the still are 
said to be avoided has been proposed 


and inventors have sought the substi- 
tution of chemical dehydration of pe- 
troleum emulsions for the laborious 
and expensive processes involving 
physical, mechanical and electrical 
means previously used. 

Metallurgy.— Considerable _ prog- 
ress has been made in the field of 
alloys, particularly in the production 
of special steels, and in reducing the 
cost of manufacturing stainless steels. 
Chromium and cadmium plating has 
been advanced as has the process of 
and means for centrifugal casting. 
Improved methods and means for 
casting aluminum and its alloys have 
been invented. 

Building and Materials—In build- 
ing, the trend has been marked to- 
ward the substituting of concrete, 
metal and composition for brick, wood 
and slate, with a gain in cheapness 
of material and saving of labor. As 
a result inventors have considerably 
improved building blocks and slabs, 
plaster and insulation boards which 
are much used. Interlocking flexible 
shingles and artificial shingles have 
been more nearly perfected, while the 
tendency to build warmer houses is 
seen in the improvement in the means 
to insulate buildings with sheathing, 
hollow wall structures and metal 
weather strips. 

Housekeeping. For the busy 
housekeeper inventors have been ac- 
tive in making minor improvements. 
Heating, cooking, cleaning and laun- 
dry work by utilization of electricity 
have been carried nearer to a maxi- 
mum of efficiency and satisfaction. 
Safety devices of various kinds to 


prevent accidental injury to un- 
skilled or careless operators, es- 
pecially in connection with the 


heavier domestic machines, such ag 
washing, wringing, and ironing ma- 
chines, have been aiso brought out 
recently, 

Agriculture——In the agricultural 
field where greater use of machinery 
is compelled by reason of the scarcity 
of labor, many small refinements have 
been produced. Dry harvesting mech- 
anisms which harvest the grain while 
leaving the stocks to be later ploughed 
under have been further perfected, 
while seed and grain saving machines, 
and combined tractors and harvesters 
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have been made more satisfactory and 
reliable in operation. 

Mining and Oil Wells.—In coal 
mining operations, chain cutting ma- 
chines for cutting long walls and de- 
livering the coal, broken to desired 
sizes, to cars or trucks in one opera- 
tion have been made more successful. 
Some attention has been given to 
means and methods for clearing out 
old oil wells and making them again 
productive. These efforts have been 
generally directed to getting out the 
solids and paraffin at the bottom of 
the well. 

Office Machines——For the business 
and professional man, inventors have 
sought to produce a smaller, more 
readily portable typewriter which 


possesses all the functions of the 
standard machine. Also the complete 
bookkeeping machine which types, 
computes, manifolds, checks error by 
locking up when error is made, has 
been brought nearer final commercial 
perfection. 

Summary.—These are some of the 
more important contributions of in- 
ventors to American prosperity, com- 
fort and convenience made during the 
year 1925. The list could be in- 
definitely prolonged. Each inventor 
has added his contribution, even 
though individually small, to the 
great sum total that makes our peo- 
ple, in automatic machinery, in labor 
saving machinery, in industrial out- 
put per man, the leaders of the world. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TARIFF 


By ERnest W. CAMP 
DIRECTOR OF CUSTOMS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Customs Districts. — There are 
forty-seven collection districts of the 
United States, which include one 
each in Alaska, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico. These districts contain three 
hundred ports of entry, one port in 
each district being designated as 
the headquarters port, at which port 
the Collector of Customs, who is the 
principal customs officer of the dis- 
' trict, is stationed. 

Appraisers of Merchandise are des- 
ignated and assigned to sixteen of 
the larger headquarters ports. At 
other ports certain officers of the Col- 
lector’s force are designated acting 
appraisers. 

Surveyors of Customs are assigned 
to the ports of Portland, Maine, Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco, and Comptrollers of Customs 
to the ports of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

Duties.— Although Customs is one 
of the oldest brancnes of the Govern- 
ment, popular conception of the func- 
tions of customs goes little beyond 
the apprehension of smugglers and 
the examination of passengers’ bag- 
gage on trains and piers. Duties col- 
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lected on passengers’ baggage, how- 
ever, amounts to only three-fifths of 
one per cent of the total customs re- 
ceipts. Customs receipts for the fis- 
cal year 1925 were $548,521,794. Of 
this sum $3,399,583 resulted from 
baggage examinations and $28,484,808 
from importations through the mails, 
while over half a billion dollars was 
collected on cargo and freight impor- 
tations. 

Manner of Entry.—All imported 
merchandise, whether dutiable or free, 
is required to be submitted to cus- 
toms for examination. If the value 
of an importation exceeds one hun- 
dred dollars a formal entry thereof 
must be made. Certain exceptions 
to this requirement are set forth in 
the Tariff Act of 1922 (Sec. 498), 
the principal exception covering “ar- 
ticles carried on the person or con- 
tained in the baggage of a person 
arriving in the United States.” 

Merchandise may be entered for 
consumption; for warehouse; for 
transportation and exportation; or 
for immediate transportation without 
appraisement. A consumption entry 
is the usual form and is used in cases 
where it is desired to pay the duty 
on the arrival of the importation at 
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the port of entry and to secure de- 
livery. If immediate possession of 
the merchandise is not essential and 


the importer desires to postpone the, 


payment of duty, a warehouse entry 
may be made. Under this form of 
entry, the merchandise is sent to a 
bonded warehouse and duty is not 
paid until withdrawal therefrom, 
Merchandise remaining in bonded 
warehouse for more than three years 
becomes abandoned to the Govern- 
ment and is sold at public auction. 
An entry for transportation and ex- 
portation permits merchandise to be 
shipped in bond through the United 
States to a foreign destination with- 
out the payment of duty; and the im- 
mediate transportation entry permits 
an importation to be shipped in bond 
from the port of first arrival, with- 
out appraisement or the payment 
of duty, to an interior port, where 
a consumption entry or warehouse 
entry may be made. 

Documents required to be furnished 
the office of the Collector of Customs 
in making a formal entry of merchan- 
dise include the entry (Form 7501), 
declaration of ownership (Form 
3347), bond for redelivery, produc- 
tion of missing documents, ete. (Form 
7551), delivery permit (Form 750la), 
a bill of lading and consular invoice. 
A form is now in quite general use, 
however, combining the entry, decla- 
ration, and redelivery bond. 

The consular invoice is made out 
by the shipper on special forms fur- 
nished by the American consular of- 
ficers, the shipper being required to 
certify to the truth of statements 
contained in the invoice before the 
consular officer at the place of manu- 
facture or sale. Copies of this in- 
voice are forwarded to the importer 
for use in making the customs entry. 

When the entry is presented at the 
Customhouse, an entry clerk exam- 
ines it to determine if it is complete 
and properly executed. He then 
checks up the calculations and makes 
an estimate of duties to be paid, 
which the importer deposits. The de- 
livery permit, stamped to indicate 
that the duties have been paid, is 
then given the importer, which, on 
presentation on the pier, authorizes 
the inspector to deliver certain pack- 


ages to the importer and certain 
other packages, indicated on the per- 
mit, to the Appraiser’s Stores for ex- 
amination and appraisement. An ex- 
aminer at the Appraiser’s Stores ex- 
amines the merchandise and approves 
the entered values or advances them 
if he believes them to be too low. 
While the determination of the rate 
of duty to be paid is a function of 
the Collector, an advisory classifica- 
tion of the merchandise is made at 
the Appraiser’s Stores. If no irregu- 
larities are discovered, the importer 
is notified to call for his packages. 
If irregularities are discovered in the 
examination of packages, the examiner 
may call on the importer for the re- 
delivery of the balance of the impor- 
tation, which has been removed from 
the pier on the delivery permit, which 
redelivery the importer is bound to 
make under the terms of his redeliy- 
ery bond, so-called. After the work 
at the Appraiser’s Stores has been 
completed, the papers are returned 
to the Collector, where the duties 
owing to the Government are com- 
puted. This is known as liquidation 
of the entry. If the liquidated du- 
ties are less than the estimated duties 
which have been deposited, the dif- 
ference is refunded to the importer, 
and if the liquidated duties are 
higher, the importer is called on for 
an additional deposit. 

If the importer is dissatisfied with 
the appraisement, he may, by appeal, 
secure a review by the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers of the appraiser’s de- 
cision (See. 501, Tariff Act 1922). 


‘Likewise, a review by the Board of 


General Appraisers and Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals of decisions of the Col- 
lector may be obtained by the filing 
of a timely protest (Sec. 514, Tariff 
Act 1922))). 

Violations.—Automobiles and other 
vehicles arriving in the United States 
from Canada and Mexico are required 
to report without delay to the cus- 
toms officer or customhouse nearest 
the place of such arrival. Failure to 
report subjects the offender to a fine 
of $100 (Sec. 459, Tariff Act 1922), 

The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to pay an award to any 
person other than a Government offi- 
cer furnishing information to a cus- 
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toms officer regarding a violation or 
contemplated violation of the cus- 
toms laws, which information leads 
to a recovery of duties, penalties or 
fines, the amount of such award to 
be 25 per cent. of the net amount re- 
covered, but not to exceed $50,000 
(Sec. 619, Tariff Act 1922). In the 
year 1925, $620,000 was recovered by 
the Government as a result of infor- 
mation furnished under this provision 
of law. 

Summary.—!Information in detail 
regarding customs procedure may be 
found in “Customs Regulations 1923,” 
a 792-page document on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 


1921 

a eee 
Consumption entries: 

yes tO RN ARE FPS oro OO 217,053 

Dh) See esa beS coe mae au 261,094 
Informal entries ......--+--+: 110,758 
Mail entries ...-.-cesssseeees 409,286 
Baggage declarations .....---- 287,108 
Drawback entries ....--+-+--++- 13,455 


Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Lincoln C. Andrews, is in charge 


ACTIVITIES OF THE 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


D. C. The various phases of cus- 
toms work are conveniently segre- 
gated in the thirty chapters of this 
publication. 

In the year 1914, the port of New 
York collected 68 per cent. of the 
total customs receipts of the United 
States. This percentage in 1922 was 
63 per cent.; in 1923, 57 per cent.; in 
1924, 58 per cent; and in 1925, 55 
per cent. As this indicates, the 
greatest increases in customs collec- 
tions have been at ports other than 
New York. 

Customs Transactions.—The fol- 
lowing condensed table of customs 
transactions indicates the progress of 
the service: 


1922 1923 1924 1925 
182,267 209,778 206,154 209,319 
310,722 | 389,511 416,449 | 428,989 
120,231 | 145,151 164,102 | 182,505 
508,590 560,498 638,773 742,917 
234,470 284,644 339,541 340,685 

15,153 11,021 13,971 21,477 
of the Coast Guard, the Customs 


| Service and the Prohibition Unit. 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


By Tuomas O. MARVIN 


CuarrmMan, U. S. TArirr COMMISSION 
i SS eS 


Under the Tariff Act of 1922 the 
duties of the Tariff Commission were 
considerably increased. Sections 315, 
316 and 317 of that Act gives the 
President power to change the rates 
of duty under certain conditions after 
the Tariff Commission has laid before 
him the facts in the case. Section 
315 allows a change within an up- 
ward or lower limit of 50 per cent. 
of the prevailing duties if an in- 
vestigation by the Tariff Commission 
discloses the fact that the differences 
in costs of production of similar com- 
peting articles in the United States 
and foreign countries warrant a 
change in the rate of duty. Section 
316 authorizes additional duties or 
exclusion of imports by the President 
if unfair trade practices are found 
to prevail in the importation of the 
articles. Section 317. deals with 


BY 


trade discriminations practiced by 
foreign governments against the trade 
and commerce of the United States. 

Cost of Production.—The principal 
activities of the Tariff Commission 
during the year 1925 have been in 
connection with investigations con- 
nected with Section 315. From Sep- 
tember 1, 1922, to November, 1925, 
326 applications have been received 
for action under this section of the 
law. The analysis of these applica- 
tions is presented below by tariff 
schedules. (See page 556.) 

In addition to the applications 
listed above, fourteen requests have 
been received for investigations look- 
ing toward the use of the American 
selling price (“American valuation’’) 
of similar domestic articles as the 
basis for levying duty upon the im- 
ported product. Eleven requests have 
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APPLICATIONS RECEIVED 
September, 1922, to November, 1925 
Under Section 315 


investigation is warranted. These 
preliminary activities supply the 
Commission with much valuable in- 
formation of which ordinarily there 


| |is no public record. These data 
be Sr &S , 
Schedul A |3s)s38 will, of course, be useful to the Com- 
oe: & | 5¢| $s |mission and to Congress in connec- 
4 | Se}]Ae |tion with subsequent tariff legisla- 
: ; tion 
1. Chemicals, oils and : 7 
Paints cin Aeteeeeeee 90 | 32 58 After a careful examination of the 
2, Earths, earthenware and pee litas a applications the Commission has or- 
3 , rea Ae Reon dered, from the beginning of 1923 to 
‘tunes Of Janae Shae 28 | 16 12 |November, 1925, forty-nine investiga- 
4, Wood ae manufac- y 7 7 tions under Section 315. These in- 
EET OE, OF foie bietetera (sl ot srcixee . . ans 
vestigations are divided among the 
6. 8 ,» Molasses and 3 
manatactares er ecrn 7 | schedules of the Tariff Act as follows: 
7. Agricultural products a 7m a 
and provisions ....... 
9. Cotton manufactures..} 9 7 2 peg acre oS Ooi UNDER 
10. Flax, hemp or jute and N 
manufactures of ..... 6 4 2 Schedul orl 
11. Wool and manufac- chedule er 
IS HHO” Ma ROAD ORETO.S 7 3 4 1. Chemicals, oils and paints......... 16 
13. Paper and books..... 6 3 3 2. Earths, earthenware and glassware... 5 
24S Sundries hs tier cletetarctore 38 18 20 3. Metals and manufactures of........ 6 
: og 4. Wood and manufactures of........ 4 
Total Weiaaterem lei oeee-| 301 | 146 | 155 5. Sugar, molasses and manufactures.. 2 
7. Agricultural products and provisions 6 
95 Cottom manufactures . ce clas tee 4 
been received for adjustments of the | 10. ree hemp or jute and manufactures . 
duty upon certain products as com-l15, Papers and books 20000 4 
pared with the duty upon other re-|14° Sundries ...............20chchl, 4 
lated products. — 
p Total. chacs 3, eos avs tein eta cen 49 


It is obvious that the appropria- 
tions of the Commission, and in some 
instances the merits of the matter 
will not justify a foreign and domes- 
tic cost investigation and a public 
hearing in every case in which a 
change in the duty is sought. The 
Commission in all cases makes a pre- 
liminary study, including usually a 
considerable amount of field work by 
the agents of the Commission in con- 
nection with each application, in 
order to determine whether or not an 


Of the total number of investiga- 
tions ordered under this section of 
the law seventeen were completed by 
November, 1925. 

Changes Ordered.—The President, 
after receipt of a report of the Tariff 
Commission, supplemented in some 
cases by information from other gov- 
ernmental departments, has taken 
action, up to November 15, 1925, in 
respect to the following articles: 


PROCLAMATIONS BY THE PRESIDENT 
a eee 


Commodity Date Action Taken 
1924 
UGS buss cves', «oie yarstere ecat Meio e era TOUERer: Mar. 7 |Increase from 30¢ to 42¢ per bushel of 
60 pounds. 
Wheat flour, semolina, etc.......... Mar. 7 |Increase 78¢ to $1.04 per 100 Ibs. 
Bran, shorts and by-products........ Mar. 7 |Decrease of 74% ad valorem. 
SOMME NICIICE Notes tes ts, ccvate see May 6 {Increase 3¢ to 4%¢ per pound. 
Baume dioxide! rans oe. cere eae May 19 |Increase from 4¢ to 6¢ per pound. 
Barbitalewt ote. tecstoccah neat ee Nov. 14 |Increase to 25% based on American sgell- 
: ing price. 
Oxalic: acid! Wacernseccis0 5 Sievosstechetert -| Dec. 29 | Increase from 4¢ to 6¢ per pound. 
1925 
jE Otassiumiy elloratemirs saieiieieleeicent td Apr. 11 |Increase from 14%¢ to 214¢ per pound. 
Sugar of... soe bubodo ohARsshohauses -| June 15 |No change. 
Bob-white.quailiige emcees s coe ee Oct. 3 |Decrease from 50¢ to 25¢ per pound. 


ee 


ACTIVITIES OF THE 


The status of the more important 
investigations considered by the Com- 
mission during the year 1925 are 
briefly summarized in the ensuing 


paragraphs: 
Butter—The principal competing 
country exporting butter to the 


United States is Denmark. This but- 
ter is relatively high in quality and 
competes largely with the high-grade 
coéperative creamery butter pro- 
duced in the states of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan and IIli- 
nois. Farm and creamery cost data 
were obtained in these states and in 
Denmark late in 1924. The data were 
summarized in the Statement of In- 
formation to interested parties, and a 
public hearing was held on April 21, 
1925. All of the information is now 
being analyzed by the Commission in 
the preparation of a report to the 
President. 

Swiss Cheese—Farm and factory 
cost data have been received from 
the centers of the United States pro- 
ducing Swiss cheese, chiefly portions 
of Wisconsin and Ohio, and from 
Switzerland. The data were as- 
sembled in a Statement of Informa- 
tion to interested parties, and a pub- 
lic hearing was held in December, 
1925. 

Lace.—An extensive lace investiga- 
tion is in progress, including the fol- 
lowing types of lace: Nottingham 
lace curtains and nets, Levers, bob- 
binets, Barmen laces and Swiss em- 
broidered curtains. In addition to 
field work in the domestic lace in- 
dustries, cost data were obtained from 
the centers of production in France, 
Germany, Switzerland and England. 
The Statement of Information for in- 
terested parties was completed in this 
investigation, and a public hearing 
held in December, 1925. 

China and Earthenware—One of 
the most extensive investigations that 
the Commission has undertaken is 
that of china and earthenware. Por- 
tions of the domestic cost data were 
obtained in June, 1925, and foreign 
costs were obtained in Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland and England. 
The foreign cost studies were com- 
pleted in November, 1925, and the 
domestic field work will be completed 
early in 1926. 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


Halibut, Logs—The Commission 
has recently held two public hear- 
ings for purposes of Section 315 upon 
important subjects affecting the Pa- 
cific coast, namely, halibut and logs 
(of fir, spruce, cedar or western hem- 
lock). 

The halibut industry in the Pacific 
Northwest has assumed large propor- 
tions in recent years. About 90 per 
cent. of the halibut catch of the 
United States is made by American 
vessels on the Pacific coast, and a 
large percentage of the Canadian 
catch is on that coast. Many of the 
American vessels, however, transfer 
their. catch to the rail head in Ca- 
nadian ports and ship the halibut in 
bond free of duty from Canada to the 
United States. 

The Commission obtained cost data 
for a large portion of the catch in 
Canada and the United States on 
both the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, 
and a public hearing was held in 
Seattle on August 10, 1925, at which 
were discussed the many questions in- 
volved in the investigation. The re-- 
port in this investigation has been 
submitted to the President, and the 
subject had been taken up by the 
government of Canada and the gov- 
ernment of the United States. The 
negotiations on the part of the 
United States have been conducted 
by the Department of State. 

The log investigation was of special 
interest to the Pacific Northwest also, 
and after the cost data had been ob- 
tained in this area, a hearing was 
held at Seattle on August 10, 1925, 
and the report to the President is in 
course of preparation. 

Other investigations which received 
the active consideration of the Com- 
mission during 1925 are as follows: 
Plate Glass, Pig Iron, Cotton Hosiery, 
Linseed Oil, Print Rollers, Taxi- 
meters, Maple Syrup, Gold Leaf, 
Men’s Sewed Straw Hats, Bentwood 
Chairs, Rag Rugs, Granite, Glue, 
Edible Gelatin, Sodium Silicofluoride 
and Methanol. 

Methanol, or wood alcohol, presents 
a somewhat peculiar case in that the 
imports are of the newly discovered 
synthetic methanol, made in Germany 
from coal tar products, and imported 
in competition with the long-estab- 
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lished domestic industry producing 
methanol by the distillation of hard 
woods. 

Unfair Trade Practices.—Investi- 
gations for purposes of Section 316 
(unfair trade practices in the im- 
portation of merchandise), and Sec- 
tion 317 (discrimination against the 
commerce of the United States) have 
not been so numerous nor so wide in 
scope as the investigations under Sec- 
tion 315 previously mentioned. 

From September, 1922, down to the 
end of 1925, fourteen applications for 
consideration under Section 316 have 
been received, and three investigations 
were made, and bearings held. In five 
other instances preliminary examina- 
tions have been made which resulted 
in no further action by the Commis- 
sion, 

Discriminations.— Under Section 
317 nine reports dealing with alleged 
discrimination in twenty-five coun- 
tries and colonies have been submitted 
to the President. 

Surveys and Reports.—Another 
major division of the Commission’s 
activities relates to the preparation 
of surveys and reports, under the gen- 
eral powers of the Commission, upon 
tariff problems and the operation and 
effects of the tariff law. 

One of the most extensive general 
reports of the Commission considered 
in 1925 was the cost of production 
of sugar beets. This study is based 
upon detailed farm costs for 2,242 
farms in the states of Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Montana, Utah, 
California, Wyoming and Ohio. Not 
only was cost data included in the 
report, but an economic survey of 
the industry has been made. Another 


extensive report published in 1925 
is that concerning the broad silk in- 
dustry. Much domestic cost-data is 
included in this report, and a com- 
plete survey of the conditions in the 
industry is made. 

The annual Census of Dyes and 
Coal Tar Products is regularly made 
by the Commission, and the report 
for the calendar year 1924 was issued 
in October, 1925. In addition to pro- 
duction and import statistics a gen- 
eral statement of the prevailing con- 
ditions in the dye industry is fur- 
nished. 

Other surveys and general reports 
prepared by the Commission in 1925 
are as follows: Artificial Silk, Tops 
and Yarns of Wool, Vegetable Fibers 
other than Cotton, Worsted Fabrics 
of Wool, and the Cattle and Beef In- 
dustry, with special reference to the 
trade between Canada and the United 
States. 

Foreign Office —Another important 
activity of the Commission is the 
work of its foreign office. Three re- 
search men are permanently stationed 
abroad, including the chief of the 
foreign office, with headquarters at 
Brussels. The more important activi- 
ties carried on by the foreign agents 
independently or in codperation with 
other experts from the Commission 
have been in connection with the fol. 
lowing subjects: a survey of the arti- 
ficial silk industry in seven of the 
countries of Europe; a survey of the 
tan calk leather industry in eight of 
the countries of Europe, and studies 
in the cost of production of eight 
commodities which were the subjects 
of investigation by the Commission 
for purposes of Section 315. 


MAGNITUDE AND PROGRESS OF MANUFACTURING 


By Howarp L. Clark 
STATISTICAL Eprtor, MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 


Value of Manufactures.—Manu- 
facturing industries of the United 
States are turning out products with 
an annual wholesale value of over 
sixty billion dollars. In other words, 
all of the factories in this country 
produce commodities valued in excess 
of one billion dollars every week in 


the year. So great has been our 
manufacturing growth that the prod- 
uct of these industries to-day is about 
six times the annual farm value of 
all crops raised on all the farms of 
the country and over three and one 
half times the annual aggregate farm 
value of all agricultural products, 
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which includes crops, animals and 
livestock products. This comparison 
keeps in sight the fact that the 
United States is one of the great agri- 
cultural countries of the world; and 
while we consume most of tiie things 
we produce, last year over $1,588,- 
000,000 of finished manufactured 
goods were exported, more than $610,- 
000,000 of semi-manufactures, over 
$537,000,000 of manufactured food- 
stuffs and over $392,000,000 worth 
of crude foodstuffs. The total value 
of the country’s domestic exports last 
year amounted to $4,497,649,000, 
more than 35 per cent. of which rep- 
resented finished manufactures. 
Perhaps the magnitude of the man- 
ufacturing interests of the United 
States can better be grasped when we 
learn that though this country em- 
braces less than 6 per cent. of the 
world’s area, and about 6 per cent. 
of the world’s population, we are 
supplying a very large proportion of 
the major industrial needs of the 
world, such as iron, coal, oil, lumber 
and cotton. . 
Our iron furnaces are contributing 
60 per cent. of the world’s pig iron; 


our smelters produce nearly 53 per 


cent. of the world’s copper; our saw 
mills produce about 46 per cent. of 
the world’s lumber; we produce 59 
per cent. of the world’s steel ingots 
and castings; 57 per cent. of the 
world’s paper and about 85 per cent. 
of the world’s automobiles, to name 
only a few manufactured commodities 
of importance. 

In 1919, the latest figures available, 
the amount of capital invested in 
manufactures in the United States 
was over forty-four and a half bil- 
lion dollars, compared with seventy- 
eight billions invested in agriculture. 

Productive Establishments.—Com- 
plete statistics are not available for 
the manufactures of the country later 
than those of the census of 1923. 
These figures embrace all establish- 
ments having an annual production 
value of $5,000 and over. In that 
year more than 196,000 establish- 
ments (the word “establishment” 
meaning one or more plants owned 
or controlled by one management), 
were operating throughout the coun- 
try. These establishments, in 1923, 


produced $60,555,000,000 worth of 
manufactured goods; and the record 
of industrial activity for the past 
year clearly indicates that the United 
States is exceeding all former pro- 
duction figures. Industry as a whole 
was greatly enlarged to handle the 
demand created by the war and 
Europe’s needs, some branches having 
doubled their capacity since 1914. It 
is true that many of the basic manu- 
factures have not been operating to 
this enlarged capacity, but they have 
been running from 80 to 85 per cent. 
of it much of the time in the last 
months, and thus have brought about 
an even greater increase in manufac- 
tures to-day than the 1923 census 
indicates. 

New England, long dominant in 
manufacturing, has been surpassed by 
the great manufacturing development 
of New York and Pennsylvania, and 
the more recent expansion of the 
Middle Western States, but New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States 
produce over 43 per cent. of the na- 
tion’s manufactured product. New 
England has continued to expand and 
perfect its manufacturing, but in the 
last decade the supremacy of the 
Northeast as the leading manufactur- 
ing section of the country has been 
challenged by the great growth of 
manufactures in the Middle West, 
and in the last two or three years by 
the devolpment of industry in the 
Southern States. 

Automobiles.—The outstanding fea- 
ture of the manufacturing progress 
of the East North Central States is 
found in the remarkable growth of 
the automobile industry centered 
there. Last year this one industry 
produced 3,243,285 passenger automo- 
piles and 374,317 motor trucks, with a 
combined wholesale value of over 
£2,326,000,000. ‘The aggregate whole- 
gale value of motor vehicles and 
parts amounted to over $3,168,000,- 
000, giving it a position of first rank 
among the country’s manufactures. 
The amount of capital invested in 
the motor vehicle manufacturing busi- 
ness in the United States in 1924 was 
over $1,691,000,000. 

Cotton Goods.—The rapid increase 
in cotton manufacturing in the South 
is a feature of the industrial de- 
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velopment of that section. It is esti- 
mated that one billion dollars are in- 
vested in Southern cotton mills, and 
the South now contains over half of 
the cotton mills, and employs over 
half of the people engaged in cotton 
goods manufacture in the United 
States. These Southern mills produce 
52 per cent. of the total value of our 
cotton goods output, which amounted 
to $1,901,000,000 for the whole coun- 
try in 1923; and Southern mills are 
consuming 68 per cent. of the Ameri- 
can cotton used in all American mills, 

Radio Equipment.—Another indus- 
try which has had a phenomenal 
growth in the last two or three years 
is the manufacture of radio equip- 
ment and supplies, surpassing the 
record set by the automobile indus- 
try in its rapid advancement. It is 
estimated that more than one billion 
dollars are invested in the radio busi- 
ness to-day. About twenty-five hun- 
dred radio manufacturers, three hun- 
dred Government radio stations and 
about six hundred private broadcast- 
ing stations, variously estimated as 
reaching from twenty to thirty mil- 
lion American citizens through their 
daily programs, show the magnitude 
of this industry as illustrating to 
what extent specialty manufacturing 
lines, have developed in recent years 
along with the major basic industrial 
growth of the country. 


So great has been the manufactur- | 


ing development of the United States 
that it is difficult for us to compre- 


hend this stupendous growth and, as 


this country far out-ranks any other 
country in the world in this respect, 
this expansion must indeed be amaz- 
ing to people in other lands. 
Capital and Output.—Fifty years 
ago the United States produced about 
$5,000,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods. By 1890 this had nearly 
doubled and we were beginning to be 
considered a real manufacturing 
country. Since 1900 the amount of 
money invested in the manufacturing 
enterprises of the United States in- 
creased from $8,975,000,000 to over 
forty-five billion, or more than 400 
per cent., while the value of the man- 
ufactured products of these industries 
increased during the same period 
from $11,407,000,000 to more than 
sixty billion, or 430 per cent. The 
gain in manufacturing has been 
steady both in capital invested and 
in the value of finished products for 
each census period between 1869 and 
1914, with a decided jump following 
the war inflation of 1919, and a pro- 
nounced decline during the post-war 
depression of 1921, followed by an- 
other period of activity culminating 
in the record figures of to-day which 
are even surpassing the feverish man- 
ufacturing activities of the war 


ee ee ee ee ae 


Summary of Manufactures, 1923 
COMPARED WITH 1921, 1919 AND 1914 
(COMPILED From Unirrep States Census Rrrorts) 


1923 * 1921 * 1919 + 1914 + 
Number of establishments. . 196,309 196,267 290,105 275,791 
Persons engaged ......... 10,176,750 8,265,821 10,688,849 8,117,895 
Proprietors and firm mem- 

GTS Poyshaetn ne rent meee 147,380 172,871 250,571 259,172 
Salaried officers and em- 

DIOVEES ie aetarte eee 1,266,137 1,146,380 1,438,219 962,533 
Salaries spaiden sencnaniee $2,805,450,000] $2,563,103,000 $2,880,868,000] $1,274,438,000 
Wage earners (average . 

MUIMNDESL) ders sverernaarene 8,778,950 6,946,570 9,096,372 7,036,247 
Wages paid? 2a. Awe $11,009,298,000 $8,200,324,000 $10,533,400,000 $4,078,332,000 


Value of products......... $60,555,998,000 
Cost of materials......... $34, 705,698,000 | $25,336,617,000/$37,376,380,000 $14,368,089,000 
Value added by manufacture|$25,850,300,000 $18,316,666,000/$25,031,698,000/$ 9,878,346,000 
Primary horsepower 33,094,228 2 29,410,192 22,307,189 


SES eee ee eee 
_* Excluding all factories producing less than $5,000 annually and automobile repairing 
which were included in 1919 and 1914. 
t Includes all factories producing annually products valued at $500 and over and plants 
engaged primarily in automobile repairing, 
£~ Data not collected, 1921 census. 


$43,653,283,000/$62,418,079,000 $24,246,435,000 
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period in the value of output, and 
what is more important the goods 
our plants and workers are turning 
out now, instead of being materials 
of destruction when billions of dol- 
lars of manufactured products went 
directly to the service of war, are 
utilized for the benefit of mankind 
and the upbuilding of the United 
States and the world. 

Despite the slight decrease in the 
aggregate value of manufactured 
products between 1919 and 1923, the 
annual output of industries, meas- 
ured in quantities—not values— 
showed a considerable increase, which 
has been estimated at 19 per cent. 
by the Department of Commerce, and, 
as previously stated, the percentage 
is greater now than it was in 1923. 

On page 560 is given a statis- 
tical summary of all manufactures 
combined in the United States for 
1923, with a comparison of the three 
preceding census years, 1921 immedi- 
ately following the world war, 1919 
during the height of war-created 
activity and prosperity, and 1914 the 
first pre-war year. 

Bases of Statistics——Attention is 
called to the fact that the 1923 and 
1921 census figures relate to manu- 
facturing establishments whose out- 
put during the year was valued at 
$5,000 or more, and are not exactly 
comparable to those of 1919 and 1914. 
However, the elimination of data for 
the smaller establishments reported 
in 1919 and 1914 has only a slight 
effect on the totals except for the 
item of number of establishments. 

Manufacturing establishments in 
1923 numbered 196,309, compared 
with 196,267 in 1921, 214,383 in 1919 
and 177,110 in 1914. The figures for 
1919 and 1914 have been adjusted 
to exclude all factories reporting 
products having an annual value of 
less than $5,000 and also the output 
of automobile repairing establish- 
ments, which were not reported in 
1921 and 1923. The small increase 
in the number of establishments re- 
porting in 1923 compared with 1921 
and the decrease since 1919 were due 
in part to consolidations and readjust- 
ment after the war following the 
deflation of 1920 and 1921. 

The total number of persons en- 


gaged in manufacturing in the 
United States about equals the num-* 
ber engaged in agriculture and we 
employ over one million more wage 
earners in our factories than the 
total population of industrial Bel- 
gium. The average number of wage 
earners employed in 1923 was 8,778,- 
950, an increase of 26 per cent. com- 
pared with 6,946,570 employed in 
1921, and the adjusted figures of 
9,000,059 in 1919 and. 6,896,190 in 
1914. 

Census reports call attention to the 
fact that: 

A very much better measure of the actual 
value created by manufacturing processes is 
the “value added by manufacture,’ namely, 
the difference between the cost of materials 
(including fuel, mill supplies, containers, etc.) 
and the factory value of the finished products. 
This aggregated $25,850,000,000 in 19238, an 
increase of 41 per cent., as compared with 
$18,316,000,000 in 1921 and of a little over 
4 per cent. as against $25,031,000,000 in 1919. 
Thus, despite a slight decrease in aggregate 
value of products between 1919 and 1923, to- 
gether with an increase in expenditures for 
wages, the value added by manufacture in- 
creased somewhat, this increase being due to a 
decline in the cost of materials from $37,376,- 
000,000 in 1919 to $34,705,000,000 in 1923. 
The latter figure represents a decrease of 7 
per cent. as compared with 1919, but exceeds 
by 36 per cent. the corresponding total for 
1921, which was $25,336,000,000. 


The rated horsepower capacity of 
engines, water-wheels, electric motors, 
etc., used for primary power in manu- 
facturing establishments, aggregated 
33,094,000 in 1923, an increase of 12 
per cent. as compared with 29,410,000 
horsepower in 1919, and a gain of 
nearly 50 per cent. compared with 
the 22,307,000 horsepower operated 
during the pre-war year 1914. 

Principal Products.—It is signifi- 
cant that among the ten leading in- 
dustrial groups in value of output 
that food, clothing, and iron and steel 
manufactures lead. Topping the list 
are manufactured food and kindred 
products for which is reported an an- 
nual wholesale value of $9,520,000,- 
000 in 1923. Textiles and their prod- 
ucts rank second with an output of 
$9,487,000,000. Iron and steel and 
their products, excluding machinery, 
are in third place with a production 
of $6,828,000,000 for the year. In 
these ten industrial groups are found 
the basic manufactures of the country 
and the magnitude of their operations 
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explains the solid foundation upon 
which industrial Aimerica rests and 
its position among the manufacturing 
nations of the world. The annual 
output of many of these groups 
shows a small decline in value com- 
pared with the boom period of 1919. 
With the exception of lumber and 
allied industries each of the ten 
groups discussed made a gain in pri- 
mary horsepower utilized in 1923 
compared with 1919. Excepting in 
the number of establishments, all the 
groups increased in every item re- 


ported compared with the 1921 fig- 
ures. The amount paid to wage earn- 
ers during 1923 increased for each 
of the industrial groups reporting in 
1921 and made a gain, compared with 
1919, for all groups excepting the 
chemical and allied-products group 
and the transportation equipment, 
air, land and water group. At the 
bottom of this page appears a com- 
pilation of the ten principal manu- 
facturing groups in order of value of 
output for 1923 compared with former 
years. 


ANALYZED SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURES OF TEN LEADING GROUPS OF 


INDUSTRIES IN VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


(CoMPILED FROM UNITED STATES CENSUS REPORTS) 


Number} Wage 

r of Es- | Earners 
Industry Year tablish-| (average 

ments | number) 
Food and kindred prod-} 1923 | 51,931] 682,318 
ucts 1921 | 51,582 608,067 
1919 | 69,423] 733,664 
1914 | 67,403 536,436 
Textiles and their prod-| 1923 | 26,797 |1,719,438 
ucts 1921 | 25,985 |1,510,867 
1919 | 28,473 |1,612,060 
1914 | 23,364 |1,506,197 
Iron and steel and their} 1923 6,360 | 892,635 
products, excluding ma-} 1921 6,255 | 571,798 
chinery 1919 7,621] 858,571 
1914 6,331] 618,349 
Chemicals and allied} 1923 8,830] 384,479 
products 1921 9,425 | 332,782 
1919 | 12,405 460,641 
1914 | 13,229 349,154 
Transportationequipment,} 1923 3,875 | 606,328 
air, land, and water 1921 4,273 | 405,773 
1919 6,768 | 858,582 
1914 7,818 | 312,562 
Machinery (excluding 1923 |12,149] 907,961 
transporation equip- 1921 | 12,395] 662,277 
ment) 1919 | 14,821] 998,484 
1914 | 18,457 618,737 
Paper and printing 1923 | 25,776] 527,589 
1921 | 25,355] 467,072 
1919 | 36,403 509,875 
1914 | 37,196] 452,900 
Lumber and allied prod-} 1923 | 21,674] 931,748 
ucts 1921 | 21,393 | 703,309 
1919 | 41,195| 863,937 
1914 | 48,452] 865,009 
Metals and metal prod-| 1923 | 7,427] 296,514 
ucts, other than iron] 1921 | 7,796} 211,920 
and steel 1919 | 10,333 302,154 
1914 | 9,708) 238,246 
Leather and its finished] 1923 4,868] 344,545 
products 1921 | 4,813] 280,071 
1919 6,397 349,362 
1914 | 6,758| 307,060 


Primary 
Horse- 
power 


Wages Paid 


$ 795,583,000|3,708,438 


714,901,000} ...... 
774,722,000/3,203,106 
303,345,000]2,5038,932 


1,748,069,000/3,801,701 

a 473,219 000 |e ore 

1,482,879,000)/3,254,033 
675,902,000/2,728,084 


1,324,548,000]7,202,377 
(305186,000) amie ee 
1,244,405,000/6,430,002 
421,988,000]4,587,816 


501,187,000]2,739,000 
433,666,000) ...... 

550,262,000/2,424,938 
225,190,000]1,955,822 


963,404,000]1,625,056 
591,333,000] ...... 
1,259,015,000]1,453,804 
230,615,000] 602,459 


1,253,960,000]2,301,577 
832,781,000| =. .. - 
1,240,487,00012,060,325 
412,606,000|1,266,608 


743,198,000]2,742,697 
637,130,000] ...... 
564,510,000}2,345,949 
296,493,000]2,044,582 


962,542,000|3,336,133 
6U0s421, 000) eee 
859,832,000]3,409,654 
446,777,000]3,219,980 


393,514,000]1,167,903 
255,503,000 
355,675,000 
153,956,000 


388,630,000 
314,412,000 
363,453,000 
169,358,000 


940,070 
549,326 


412,998 
382,537 
311,194 


Value of 
Products 


$ 9,529,773,000 


8,145,082,000 
12,748,348,000 
4,977,760,000 


9,487,184,000 
6,963,886,000 
9,226,646,000 
3,445,481,000 


6,828,808,000 
3,456,390,000 
5,889,523,000 
2,137,628,000 


5,706,520,000 
4,716,827,000 
6,090,949,000 
2,685,423,000 


5,333,480,000 
3,018,155,000 
5,627,265,000 
1,137,423,000 


4,728,552,000 
3,235,075,000 
4,768,671,000 
1,582,409,000 


3,769,986,000 
3,148,747,000 
3,012,584,000 
1,456,046,000 


3,633,034,000 
2,456,608,000 
3,113,203,000 
1,615,780,000 


2,556,999,000 
1,399,813,000 
2,497,343,000 
1,327,930,000 


1,877,654,000 
1,544,186,000 
2,610,231,000 
1,104,595,000 


—_——————————— eee rere 
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MAGNITUDE AND PROGRESS OF MANUFACTURING 


Summary of Billion Dollar Estab- 
lishments.—Sixteen individual manu- 
facturing industries produce annually 
more than a billion dollars each per 
year. Four of these industries pro- 
duce annually goods valued at more 
than two billion dollars. Motor 
vehicle manufacturing heads the list 
with an annual output valued at over 
$3,160,000,000, and iron and _ steel 
works and rolling mills are a close 
second, with a production value of 
$3,154,000,000. The table on page 564 
gives a summary of the billion dollar 
industrial group in the order of their 
importance as to annual value of 


output. 
Economies.—In reviewing business 
conditions of last year Secretary 


Hoover stated that the manufactur- 
ing census taken for the year 1923 


“brings out vividly the rapid progress in 
industrial efficiency and in elimination of 
economic waste during recent years. The 
figures for 1923 when reduced to a quantita- 
tive basis (in order to avoid the effect of 
decreased purchasing power of the dollar) 
show that our manufacturing output is in- 
creased by fully 60 per cent. over that of 1914. 
It also shows a gain over 1919. Against this 
large increase in products the number of wage- 
earners increased by about 25 per cent. as 
between 1914 and 1923, and it is interesting 
to note that the horsepower used increased 50 
per cent. in the same period. Wages for 1923 
and 1924 were generally maintained at about 
100 per cent. higher than in 1913, and with 
the cost of living on a basis of about 70 
per cent. over the pre-war level our labor is 
receiving a large share of the result of this 
increased efficiency in the highest real wages 
of our history. The higher real wage has 
been expressed both in advancing standards of 
living and in greater savings on the part of 
the masses of the population.” 


Sections Compared—In a study 
of the industrial development of the 
country by geographical divisions and 
states it will be found that the South 
as a whole (Missouri in this esti- 
mate is classed as a Southern state) 
fared better than any other section 
of the country, except the Pacific 
Coast, in the increase in the num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments. 
This was achieved in spite of many 
consolidations of plants in_ textile 
centers to bring them under one 
ownership; they therefore count as 
one establishment instead of several 


as formerly listed. The South in- 
creased its esteblishments in 1923 
over 1921 by 1.5 per cent. There 


was an increase of 0.1 per cent. in 
New England, a decrease of 1.7 per 
eent in the Middle Atlantic states, 
an increase of 1 per cent. in the 
East North-Central states, a decrease 
of 4.3 per cent. in the West North- 
Central states, and an increase of 6.2 
per cent. for the Pacific Coast. 

The value of New England’s manu- 
factured products in 1923 was $6,420,- 
000,000, or an increase of 30 per cent. 
compared with 1921; while the value 
of the manufactured products of the 
Middle Atlantic states in 1923 was 
$19,739,000,000, an increase of 35 per 
cent. The value of the manufactured 
products of the East North-Central 
states was $17,821,000,000, or an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. over 1921. The 
West North-Central states increased 
the value of manufactured goods from 
$3,506,000,000 in 1921 to $4,299,000,- 
000 in 1923. In the South Atlantic 
group of states the value of manu- 
factures in 1923 was $4,238,000,000 
compared with $2,985,000,000 in 1921. 

Banner States——New York and 
Pennsylvania are the leading indus- 
trial states of the country. In 1923 
the state of New York reported 
38,186 manufacturing establishments 
with an output valued at $8,961,000, 
000 and Pennsylvania had 19,054 es 
tablishments with an annual produc 
tion of $7,382,000,000. The fom 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Illinois in 1923 produced 
an aggregate value of manufactures 
of $26,530,000,000, which is nearly 44 

er cent. of the country’s total, and 
$2,284,000,000 more than the total 
value of all manufactures produced 
in the United States during the pre- 
war year 1914, Massachusetts was 
the only New England state to report 
an increase in the number of estab- 
lishments in 1923. New York had a 
very slight increase in establishments 
while Pennsylvania reported a loss 
of 6 per cent. in the number of estab- 
lishments; but the value of New 
York’s manufactures in 1923 increased 
only 28 per cent. against a 45 per 
cent. gain in Pennsylvania. Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan and New Jersey fol- 
lowed in order New York and Penn- 
sylvania in the value of manufactured 
products. Massachusetts is sixth in 
manufactured output. 
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ANNUAL PRODUCTION VALUES OF OVEK ONE BILLION DOLLARS (1914-1923) 
(CoMPILED FROM UNITED StTaTeES Census REPORTS) 


Industry 


Motor vehicles 


[ron and_ steel, steel 
works and rolling mills 


Slaughtering and meat 
packing, wholesale 


Foundry and machine- 
shop products 


Cotton goods 


Petroleum refining 


Lumber and timber prod- 
ucts 


Clothing, women’s 


Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies 


’ 


Printing and publishing, 
newspapers and_ peri- 
odicals 


Clothing, men’s 


Bread and other bakery 
products 


Flour-mill and grain-mill 
products 


Motor-vehicle bodies and 
parts 


fron and steel, blast fur- 
naces 


Boots and shoes, other 


than rubber 


Year 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


1923 
1921 
1919 
1914 


Number 
of Es- 
tablish- 
ments 


351 
385 
315 
300 


489 
494 
500 
427 


26,119 
27,229 


7,046 
7,061 
Ue(fiat 
5,564 


1,671 
1,333 
1,404 
1,030 


10,267 
10,453 
17,362 
19,317 


4,607 
4,539 
5,258 
4,830 


18,739 
20,173 
25,095 
25,963 


5,233 
6,485 
10,708 
10,788 


2,122 
1,974 
2,515 

971 


169 
134 
195 
160 


1,606 
1,505 
1,449 
1,355 


Wage 
Earners 
(average 
number) 


241,356 
143,658 
210,559 

79,307 


388,201 
235,515 
375,088 
248,716 


132,792 
117,042 
160,996 

98,832 


449,040 
321,363 
482,767 
362,471 


471,503 
412,058 
430,966 
379,366 


66,717 
63,189 
58,889 
25,366 


495,932 
364,247 
480,945 
479,786 


133,195 
144,865 
165,649 
168,907 


234,892 
161,204 
212,374 
118,078 


116,440 
107,534 
120,381 
114,375 


194,820 
165,206 
175,270 
173,747 


162,615 
148,500 
141,592 
124,052 


35,223 
35,378 
45,481 
39,718 


163,530 
69,119 
132,556 
47,785 


36,712 
18,698 
41,660 
29,356 


225,216 
183,502 
211,049 
191,555 
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Wages Paid 


$406,730,000 
221,974,000 
312,166,000 
66,934,000 


637,825,000 
324,987,000 
637,637,000 
188,142,000 


167,569,000 
152,903,000 
209,489,000 

62,136,000 


642,649,000 
412,359,000 
622,571,000 
244,146,000 


396,603,000 
328,227,000 
355,475,000 
146,130,000 


103,834,000 
102,294,000 
89,750,000 
19,397,000 


475,962,000 
313,487,000 
489,419,000 
239,977,000 


176,446,000 
185,082,000 
195,296,000 

92,574,000 


305,455,000 
194,242,000 
238,189,000 

73,806,000 


196,644,000 
174,359,000 
144,348,000 

88,561,000 


235,487,000 
201,882,000 
197,822,000 

86,828,000 


214,579,000 
196,939,000 
158,237,000 

76,867,000 


41,754,000 
43,143,000 
50,888,000 
24,593,000 


252,612,000 
96,779,000 
178,956,000 
34,993,000 


58,935,000 
29,370,000 
73,769,000 
22,781,000 


250,346,000 
204,954,000 
210,735,000 
105,695,000 


Primary 
Horse- 
power 


282,323 
104,963 


358,522 
252,079 


1,040,265 
763,821 


2,153,299 
1,836,298 
1,563,823 


391,154 
238,906 
128,190 


1,932,091 
2,355,345 
2,244,909 


"33,421 
27,874 


480,238 


438,082 
226,320 


203,454 


40,198 
35,252 


193,151 


165,711 
106,797 


710,156 


875,464 
821,406 


463,080 


67,912 


1,222,273 
128,550 


115,886 
95,966 


Value of 
Products 


1,671,387,000 
2,387,903,000 
503,230,000 


3,154,325,000 
1,481,659,000 
2,828,902,000 

918,665,000 


2,585,804,000 
2,200,942,000 
4,246,291,000 
1,651,965,000 


2,337,808,000 
1,565,527,000 
2,289,251,000 

866,545,000 


1,901,126,000 
1,278,221,000 
2,125,272,000 

676,569,000 


1,793,700,000 
1,727,440,000 


1,632,533,000 © 


396,361,000 


1,494,462,000 
902,501,000 
1,387,471,000 
715,310,000 


1,406,684,000 
1,022,743,000 
1,208,543,000 

473,888,000 


1,293,002,000 


833,985,000 
997,968,000 
335,170,000 


1,268,502,000 
1,123,710,000 
924,153,000 
495,906,000 


1,178,715,000 
934,776,000 
1,162,986,000 
458,211,000 


1,122,834,000 
1,089,972,000 
1,151,896,000 

491,893,000 


1,049,744,000 
1,179,740,000 
2,052,434,000 

877,680,000 


1,013,113,000 
408,017,000 
692,171,000 
129,601,000 


1,007,613,000 
419,771,000 
794,467,000 
317,654,000 


1,000,078,000 
867,476,000 
1,155,041,000 
501,760,000 
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DIVISION XXI 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


By Frank D. GrRanHamM 
PROFESSOR AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


General Considerations. The ex- 
ternal commerce of the United States 
is in process of adjustment to a series 
of important changes. The war estab- 
lished our position as a lending na- 
tion not only during and immediately 
after the conflict but for many years 
to come. The United States is at 
present the chief capital market of 
the world and the great loans con- 
tracted a few years ago between our 
government and the governments of 
the Allied Powers are now being fol- 
lowed by large private investments 
in foreign securities. These loans 
must have profound repercussions on 
our foreign trade, affecting not only 
its volume and the relation between 
exports and imports, but also in dif- 
fering degrees the constituent ele- 
ments of both of these. The year to 
year developments in foreign trade 
are therefore at this time of more 
than ordinary interest. 

Nineteen twenty-five was the first 
year of the operation of the Dawes 
Plan for reparation payments by Ger- 
many but the sums transferred were 
not of sufficient magnitude to cause 
any considerable disturbance in inter- 
national trade. The trend of the 
trade currents which these payments 
will eventually establish is therefore 
not yet obvious. None the less the 
confidence inspired by the acceptance 
of the Plan was a big factor in the 
investment of American capital 
abroad and, as a consequence, in our 
foreign trade. Reference will pres- 
ently be made to the effect of these 
loans. 

For the iirst time since the war, 


foreign trade seems in the past year 
to have attained what is at least a 
temporary equilibrium. Ever since 
the autumn of 1920 gold had been 
coming into the United States in 
large quantities. During this time 
a total of well over a billion dollars 
moved toward our shores, while the 
historic function of gold movements 
in effecting international price ad- 
justments was lost in the spasmodic 
play of exchange rates. Beginning 
with the last month of 1924, how- 
ever, and continuing through the first 
six months of 1925 exports of gold 
were in excess of imports and though 
another reversal occurred in July, 
there is little evidence that this is 
likely to continue for any great length 
of time or involve any very large 
values. Trade is apparently once 
more on a fairly even keel, total 
debits and credits are in approximate 
balance, and there is a consequent 
cessation of large transfers of gold. 
Total Foreign Trade.—The official 
figures for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, show a total United States 
foreign trade of $8,688,838,000 as 
against $7,865,693,000 in 1924 and 
$7,737,692,000 in 1923. Of the 1925 
total, $4,864,667,000 was in exports 
(including exports of foreign goods) 
and $3,824,171,000 in imports. Both 
exports and imports showed increases 
over the preceding years, but exports 
grew at the more rapid rate, so that 
the excess of exports is $1,040,496,000 
as compared with $757,619,000 in 
1924 and only $175,774,000 in 1923. 
For several years it has been the ex- 
pectation of most authorities on inter- 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


national trade that merchandise ex- 
ports and imports would develop 
something like a balance, and the 
growing excess of exports since 1923, 
amounting last year to more than a 
billion dollars, comes as a distinct 
surprise. 

Causes of the Rising Excess of 
Exports—The causes of this excess 
of exports are various, but the most 
important is undoubtedly the unex- 
pectedly large issues of foreign se- 
curities which have been taken up in 
our investment markets. The Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Company of New 
York estimates these new capital 
flotations at $1,007,000,000 in 1924 
as against $304,000,000 in 1923, and 
the pace has been somewhat accele- 
rated in the year just past. Minor 
factors in the excess of exports are 
the increase in American tourist 
travel in Europe and the relative fail- 
ure in 1924, except in the United 
States, of those crops which we 


largely export. The broad tendency 
since 1921 seems to be toward a grad- 
ual increase in both our imports and 
exports, the former in a steady move- 
ment, the latter jerkily, in corre- 
spondence with the fluctuating volume 
of foreign loans taken up in this 
country. It is probable that in the 
future such loans of this sort as are 
consummated will be spread some- 
what more evenly. We can then look 
forward to a stable growth in inter- 
national trade with a tendency to- 
ward an increasing ratio of imports 
to exports as the interest payments 
on new borrowings mount up and 
payments on our war loans are in- 
augurated by those nations with 
which we have not yet concluded a 
refunding agreement. 

Exports and Imports by Great 
Groups.—The exports (domestic) and 
imports by great groups in the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1924, and 1925 
were as follows: : 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


(In millions of dollars) 
SSS a Ea 


Per Cent. of Total 


Class 1923 1924 1925 

1923 1924 | 1925 
ee ee SSS Ee ee ee 
Crude Materials. s..2ccc wees eh cmeeave ween 1,017 1,302 } 1,393 26.2 30.8 29.2 
Crude foodstuffs and food animals........ 394 203 483 10.1 4.8 10.1 
Manufactured foodstuffs 584 561 577 15.0 13.3 Tera 
Semi-manufactures ....2ccccecctescsvses 595 646 12.5 14.1 13.5 
Finished manufactures ... 1,554 Aes Bos Be ved 

5 / é ; 


Miscellaneous 


ne 8 Se 
IMPORTS 
(In millions of dollars) 


Per Cent. of Total 


Class 1923 1924 1925 
1923 1924 1925 
SS a 
Gti ALCTIANS dete te) <iele e lefoted olor deiens tole «1001s 1,475 1,200 | 1,430 39.0 33.8 87.4 
Crude foodstuffs and food animals........- 352 385 451 9.3 10.8 ane 
Manufactured foodstuffs .....---+-++ss++55 506 530 451 13.4 14.9 pa 
Semi-manufactures ....---ee seer rere eres eee vee it ee ne AGS 
ini P Yanrbece bod ocmb Omron Dn oO Out 16 } ; f 
Finished manufactures ... a7 eS ba y 5 - 


Miscellaneous 


fue ie a Eee ee 


These figures must be read in the 
light of special causes peculiar to one 
year and not operative in another. 
Thus the exports of crude foodstuffs 
varies very greatly with the respec- 
tive crops in any given year 1n 
Europe and America. The high fig- 


ures in this group of exports in 1925 
are due almost entirely to the wheat 
movement. In this single commodity 
the exports of 1925 were in excess 
of those of 1924 by $220,000,000, the 
total excess in this group being only 
$280,000,000. The increase 1n this 
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group of exports is almost certain 
to prove ephemeral. Allowing, then, 
for special factors of this sort the 
most striking aspect ci the table 
given above is the steady growth in 
the exports of finished manufactures. 
This movement has been in progress 
for a number of years and there is 
no evidence of any slackening in its 
rate. It reflects our increasing in- 
dustrialization and indicates that the 
decreasing rates of exports to im- 
ports which the future probably holds 
will be at the relative expense of our 
non-manufactured exports. 

Ratio of American to World For- 
eign Trade.—According to estimates 
of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, the total world foreign trade in 
1925 approached, in real as against 
pecuniary values, to within 5 per cent. 
of the 1913 volume, but the distribu- 
tion among the various nations of 
the world is in proportions very dif- 
ferent to that of the pre-war period. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
there will be any tendency toward 
the 1913 ratio of distribution. On 
the other hand, the norm has doubt- 
less been completely altered by the 
changes which the war brought about. 
Our present ratio of exports to 
world exports is 21.7 as against 15.7 
in 1913 (1913 values taken as a 
base). It would, however, be er- 
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ing or decreasing proportion of the 
world’s foreign trade bears any nec- 
essary relation to prosperity. Other 
countries showing increases in the 
ratio include France, Italy and China 
which are scarcely more prosperous 
as compared with the 1913 situation 
than Hoiland (including the Dutch 
East Indies) and Brazil, both of 
which show declining ratios. Changes 
in the volume of foreign trade are, 
in general, a very poor index of: 
prosperity. 

Monopolies in Foreign Trade.—A 
disquieting development of the year 
was the increase in control, exerted 
in one way and another over those 
commodities which are produced al- 
together or in large part within the 
confines of a single political unit. 
The most striking’ case was that of 
crude rubber. Whether as a result 
of such control or not,—and certainly 
the control was a factor,—the price 
of rubber rose to an extraordinary 
degree during the year. The tem- 
porary success of such manipulation 
is likely to encourage further at- 
tempts of the same sort and to pro- 
voke international trade wars which 
can scarcely enure to the advantage 
of any nation and certainly not to 
that of the world at large. Some 
sort of international agreement or 
control would seem to be the only 


roneous to suppose that an increas-| feasible solution of the difficulty. 


CONDITIONS OF INTERNAL COMMERCE 


By Frank D. Grawam 
PROFESSOR AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Readjustment of Prices—The vol- 
ume of commerce depends on three 
factors: (1) the volume of produc- 
tion, (2) the range of specialization, 
both individual and regional, and (3) 
speculation. Only such trade as 
arises from the first two of these 
factors contributes appreciably to 
general prosperity, and production, 
specialization and trade mutually 
give rise each to the others. There 
can be little doubt, for instan:e, that 
the high level of productive activity 
which marked the year 1925 was in 
part due to the readjustment which 
took place in the relative prices of 


agricultural and manufactured com- 
modities facilitating commerce by in- 
creasing the purchasing power of the 
farming population and thus making 
it possible to utilize more fully exist- 
ing manufacturing equipment. This 
is perhaps the most important im- 
provement of the year in the condi- 
tions of internal commerce, prices of 
the two types of commodities having 
been far out of line ever since the 
general slump in prices in 1920. 
Transportation—To commerce and 
productive specialization transporta- 
tion is vital. There is general agree- 
ment that there was a great improve- 
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ment during the year in the speed 
with which freight shipments were 


handled. A symposium by prominent 
business and railroad men in Na- 
tion’s Business for October, 1925, 


alleges remarkable gains in this re- 
spect. “Hand-to-mouth” buying is be- 
coming the rule, and though such 
buying has been much maligned, there 
can be no doubt that the condition 
which makes it possible is a real so- 
cial gain by reason of the saving in 
interest on the investment during 
transit, the more intensive use of 
railroad equipment, and the reduction 
in the amount of capital necessarily 
devoted to carrying stock in trade. 

In addition to this improvement in 
rail transportation, motor transport 
has continued to increase in volume 
and to provide opportunities for a 
type of commerce which has hitherto 
been impossible. Such transport is 
most desirable in districts where 
there are no rail facilities but it is 
also extremely useful and is more and 
more fully employed in the local dis- 
tribution of commodities, in supple- 
menting existing rail and water serv- 
ice and in long haul transportation 
of special commodities, particularly 
those in which the cost of crating is 
high and can be dispensed with when 
motor trucks rather than the rail- 
road are used for transportation. 
(See article on Commodity Trans- 
portation by Motor Truck on Public 
Roads, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Wola6, No. 6.) 

During the year improved highways 
were pushed forward at an accele- 
rated rate to the great benefit of 
commerce. The Federal government 
rendered financial aid in the construc- 
tion of nearly 9,000 miles of road in 
the twelve months ending June 30, 
1925, as against a total of 32,500 
miles from 1917-1924. Meanwhile, in 
part no doubt consequent thereon, 
motor truck registrations were grow- 
ing at an increasing rate. This rate 
of growth now amounts to about 20 
per cent. a year. : 

Merchandising Methods.—Outside 
the field of transportation the most 
significant development in the condi- 
tions of commerce in 1925 was prob- 
ably the augmentation of the business 


done by merchandising chains rela- 
tive to the growth of commerce in 
general.’ With the exception of cigar 
and music chains, this type of mer- 
chandising secured a proportionately 
larger share of the trade in prac- 
tically every line in which it is a 
factor. This is undoubtedly due to 
the real economies which merchan- 
dising of this type offers and augurs 
for the near future the entry of 
chain store organizations into fields 
where they do not now operate. 

Simplified Practice-——The agitation 
of the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce for simpli- 
fied practice and the elimination of 
unnecessary varieties in standard 
commodities has borne fruit in the 
lowered cost of manufacture and sale 
of these goods. Conferences of ap- 
pointees of the leading producers in 
a considerable number of industries 
have been able to reach agreements 
leading to the elimination of much 
futile variety in bricks, bolts, bars 
(steel) and many other products, 
though much yet remains to be done. 

Little progress was made in the 
handling of freight in congested cen- 
ters. Problems of freight movement 
in and around terminal points are 
still largely waiting for solution. The 
economies which would attend rail- 
road consolidation were realized to 
but a small degree. There seems to 
be little prospect of the railroads 
voluntarily undertaking the consoli- 
dations urged upon them and their 
struggle for competitive advantage, 
whatever its virtues, leads slowly, if 
at all, to desirable terminal arrange- 
ments. 

Monetary and banking conditions 
on which commerce is so highly de- 
pendent were favorable in 1925. 
Credit was readily available for any 
sound project and the stability of 
general prices was substantially pre- 
served. The danger of inflation was 
reduced by the cessation from Janu- 
ary to July of the continuous stream 
of gold imports which had been flow- 
ing since 1920, and though imports 
were resumed in the later months of 
the year, they were not in sufficient 
volume seriously to affect the pre- 
existing situation. 
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HIGHWAYS AND MOTOR ROADS 


By THomas H. MacDonaLp 
CuiEr oF BUREAU or PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mileage of Roads.—The total mile- 
age of highways in the United States 
on January 1, 1925, according to 
statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Public Roads from reports received 
from the several State highway de- 
partments, was 3,002,916 miles, of 
which 259,721 miles are included in 
the systems of State highways desig- 
nated for improvement under the su- 
pervision of the State highway de- 
partments. The balance of 2,743,195 
miles consists of rural roads of local 
importance mainly, supervision over 
which is vested in the county and 
township authorities. 

Mileage Improved.—On the same 
date 128,347 miles of the State high- 
ways were improved with some form 
of surfacing; 35,279 miles were 
graded and drained as the first stage 


of an improvement which will be com- 


pleted by surfacing as traffic demands | 


and funds for the purpose become 
available. The balance of 96,095 
miles of the State highway systems 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


was partially graded and generally | 


unimproved earth road. 
The rural roads under the super- 
vision of the local authorities, at the 


beginning of the year 1925 included | 


339,559 miles of surfaced roads, 201,- 


015 miles of unsurfaced earth roads | 


improved by grading and draining in 
accordance with engineering stand- 


ards, and 2,202,621 miles of unim- | 


proved earth roads. 
The character of the improvement 
of the roads of the two classes at the 


beginning of the year is indicated by | 
the following table which gives the | 
mileage of the several types of sur- | 


Type of Surfacing 


Sand-clay 
GYAVOLSES ocstevslovexere ais lols sete sierelnte cinete tie eine 
Waterbound macadam 
Surface-treated macadam and gravel........ 
Bituminous macadam 
Bituminous concrete 
Sheet asphaltiesrarcissntes cree cette certelete ee 
Portland cement iconerete.).5 . 2)... ss sce awe 
BRICK AM, apdh:iovchoreus/ae aie resus etal tole oe < exer 
Wood, asphalt and stone block.:........... 
Miscellaneous 


i i ee ee i aad 


facing. 

State Highways] Local Roads Total 

Miles Miles Miles 
10,043.5 53,638.4 63,681.9 
58,357.1 185,925.0 244,282.1 
5,344.1 54,890.6 60,234.7 
13,891.6 12,789.1 26,680.7 
9,686.5 7,852.6 17,539.1 
4,453.0 2,990.5 7,443.5 
771.4 1,488.6 2,260.0 
22,783.6 8,362.8 31,146.4 
2,882.0 1,437.4 4,319.4 
134.5 187.2 321.7 
Sues ates 9,996.3 9,996.3 
128,347.3 339,558.5 467,905.8 


Annual Gain.—During 1924, a to- 
tal of 31,541 miles were surfaced by 
all States and counties, of which 
17,207 miles were on the State high- 
way systems. The mileage built to 
established grade and drained by the 
States and counties was 13,689 miles; 
by the State highway departments 
alone the mileage so improved was 
5,957 miles. The total mileage im- 
proved to some degree during the 
year was 45,230 miles. This mileage 
includes that improved under the im- 
mediate supervision of the State high- 
way departments with Federal aid. 

Records of the mileage improved 


during 1925 are not yet available; 
but judging from the mileage of Fed- 
eral-aid roads constructed during the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1925, the 
accomplishment of 1925 has been at 
least as great and probably greater 
than that of the preceding year. The 
11,329 miles of Federal-aid roads com- 
pleted during the last fiscal year es- 
tablished a new record for the co- 
operating Federal and State Govern- 
ments, exceeding by more than a thou- 
sand miles the largest previous year’s 
performance, that of 1922. 

The Federal-aid road construction 
work of the fiscal year 1925 brings 
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the total mileage completed since the 
passage of the first Federal-aid road 
act in 1916 up to 46,486 miles; and, 
in addition to the mileage completed, 
a great deal of work had been done 
on the 12,463 miles which at the 
close of the fiscal year were under 
construction. This is indicated by the 
fact that 3,248 miles were completed 
between the end of the fiscal year on 
June 30 and November 1. With the 
addition of this mileage recently com- 
pleted the result of the codperative 
work to November 1 is the completion 
of nearly 50,000 miles of highway. 


FEDERAL AND STATE AID 


The Federal-aid Highway System. 
—The Federal-aid highway system 
designated by the several State high- 
way departments and approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in ac- 
cordance with the Federal highway 
act of 1921 includes at present 178,- 
797 miles. The limiting mileage 
prescribed by the law and ultimately 
to be included in the system is 7 per 
cent. of the total mileage of high- 
ways on record in the United States 
at the time of the passage of the law. 
This limiting mileage is 200,349 
miles. 

On October 31, as indicated above, 
49,734 miles of this system had been 
constructed either as some form of 
surfaced highway or as graded and 
drained roadbeds preparatory to fur- 
ther improvement. On the same date 
12,187 miles were under construction 
with Federal aid and 2,230 miles had 
been approved for construction by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Practi- 
cally all of this mileage is on the 
Federal-aid system, there being only 
a small mileage constructed prior to 
1921 which is not included. Up to 
this date, therefore, a mileage equiva- 
lent to approximately one-third of the 
limiting mileage of the system had 
already been constructed or under- 
taken for improvement. 

State Highway Departments With- 
out Federal Aid—In this category 
had been constructed or undertaken 
up to January 1, 1925, approximately 
65,000 miles, which added to the mile- 
age improved with Federal assistance 
indicates that the initial improve- 
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ment of the system is approximately 
two-thirds completed. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the im- 
provement to date includes a consid- 
erable mileage of roads which have 
been only graded and drained and an 
additional mileage improved with low 
types of surfaces such as sand-clay 
and gravel. It will be necessary to 
add to these roads as traffic increases 
surfaces adequate to withstand the 
loads which ultimately will be car- 
ried by these roads—the most im- 
portant in the country. It will also 
be necessary, as funds become avail- 
able, to eliminate grade crossings and 
replace existing temporary bridges 
with structures of durable design. 
Because of the pressing demand for 
extension of improved mileage this 
necessary work is, in some cases, be- 
ing held in abeyance. 


. FINANCE 


Revenues and Expenditures.—Re- 
ports of revenues collected and ex- 
penditures made for highways by the 
States and counties during 1925 are 
not yet available. In 1924, the total 
State revenues were $555,397,045, of 
which $38,367,202 accrued from the 
taxation of property, $101,653,327 
from bond issues, $174,816,973 from 
motor vehicle license fees, $47,810,615 
from gasoline taxes, $91,400,832 from 
the Federal Government in the form 
of Federal aid for road construction 
completed, $87,998,486 by transfer 
from the counties, and $13,349,610 
from miscellaneous receipts. In ad- 
dition, the States had on hand at the 
beginning of the year a balance of 
funds from the previous year amount- 
ing to $156,826,702, so that the to- 
tal of funds available to the State 
highway departments during the year 
was $712,223,747. 

The estimated total revenues of the 
counties during the same year were 
$626,404,155, bringing the total reve- 
nues up to the estimated amount of 
$1,338,627,902. 

The estimated total expenditure by 
the States, counties and Federal Gov- 
ernment during the year was $1,180,- 
005,000. Of this amount approxi- 
mately $600,541,000 was expended by 
the State highway departments ex- 
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clusive of the $91,400,832 expended 
by them for which they were reim- 
wursed by the Federal Government; 
and approximately $579,464,000 was 
expended by the counties and other 
local governments. All these reve- 
mues and expenditures are exclusive 
of the revenues and expenditures of 
municipalities for city streets. 

Federal Expenditure—During the 
fiseal year 1925 (terminating June 
30, 1925) the Federal Government 
expended $95,749,998. This was prob- 
ably somewhat less than one-tenth of 
the total highway expenditure of the 
nation during the same period. The 
total Federal payments for the 49,734 
miles of Federal-aid roads completed 
up to October 31, 1925, were approxi- 
mately $402,206,000. The total cost 
of these highways was approximately 
$910,536,000, the difference between 
this and the Federal payments being 
the contribution of the States. 

The Federal funds authorized by 
Congress for expenditure during the 
fiscal year 1926 (ending June 30, 
1926) and apportioned to the States 
are $73,125,000. The total of funds 
appropriated, or authorized and to 
be appropriated as needed, since the 
establishment of the Federal-aid pol- 
icy in 1916, is $598,250,000. Of this 
amount, as indicated above, approxi- 
mately $402,206,000 have been ex- 
pended upon the roads which have 
been entirely completed; approxi- 
mately $124,122,000 are definitely al- 
lotted to the roads which are under 
construction; and $18,206,000 are al- 
lotted to the projects which have been 
approved for construction; leaving a 
balance of approximately $53,716,000 
unobligated on October 31, 1925. This 
amount will be drawn upon for allot- 
ment to projects during the balance 
of the fiscal year. 


DESIGNATION OF UNITED 
STATES ROUTES 


Connected System.—Important for 
the year 1925 is the designation of a 
connected system of 75,884 miles of 
main interstate roads as United 
States routes which will be numbered 
in all States as continuous routes 
and uniformly marked with  stan- 
dardized direction and warning signs 


for the better guidance of interstate | 
travelers. With more than 18,- 
000,000 motor vehicles now regis- 
tered the volume of interstate travel 
has already reached large proportions, 
and it is rapidly increasing. 
Recognizing this condition” the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials in 


| 
| 
| 


1924 addressed a 


resolution to the Secretary of Agri-_ 


culture calling upon him to appoint 
a board to designate a system of 
through routes and to devise a com- 
prehensive and uniform scheme of 
marking the routes in such manner 
as to give them a conspicuous place 
among the highways of the country 


as roads of interstate and national , 


significance. 

United States Routes.——The 75,884 
miles of road selected which will here- 
after be known as United States 
routes include 145 routes, those run- 
ning east and west being designated 
by even numbers and those running 
north and south by odd numbers. 


This designation has been made by a | 


board of twenty-four State and Fed- 
eral highway officials appointed in 
March, 1925, by the Secretary in re- 
sponse to the resolution of the State 
officials. 

The more important of these routes 


| 
| 


are 10 east-and-west routes and ll 


north-and-south routes which extend 
either entirely across the country or 
the better part of the country’s width 
and length. The other routes are in- 
termediate between these most im- 
portant arteries or serve as alternate 
or cross-over routes. In some in- 
stances these roads terminate at the 
Canada line and are resumed at an- 
other point in Canada. 

Markers.——All routes will be 
marked with the standard direction 
and warning signs which are of two 
general classes. One group, the dan- 
ger and caution signs, will consist of 
signs of four different shapes repre- 
senting as many degrees of danger. 
These will have a yellow background 
with black letters and symbols. The 
other group will include the standard 
route markers in the form of a United 
States shield and directional and in- 
formational signs. All signs in this 
group will have a white backgrcuné 
with black letters. 
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The report of the Joint Board rec- 
ommends that all of the signs, with 
the exception of the route marker, be 
used on all State highways in order 
to familiarize the public with them. 


The use of the United States shield 
as a route marker is to be restricted 
to United States routes and no other 
type of route designation is to be per- 
mitted on such roads. 


RAILROADS 


By JosepH KE. CUMMINGS 
PROFESSOR AT UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ROAD AND EQUIPMENT 


The railways of Classes I, II and 
TIT operated 258,444 miles of road 
in the United States in 1924, as com- 
pared with 259,705 miles in 1916 and 
230,494 miles in 1908. The mileage 
of all tracks operated in 1924 was 
415,099 as compared with 397,014 
in 1916 and 333,646 in 1908. Dur- 
ing the twelve months ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1925, the Commission issued 
certificates authorizing the construc- 
tion of 909 miles of new line and the 
abandonment of 652 miles of existing 
line. 

In 1924 the total equipment of the 
carriers consisted of 69,459 locomo- 
tives, 2,411,462 freight cars and 57,- 
456 passenger-train cars. This com- 
pares with 69,595 locomotives, 2,329,- 
475 freight cars and 55,193 passenger- 
train cars in 1916. The figures for 
1908 were 57,698 locomotives, 2,100,- 
784 freight cars and 45,292 passenger- 
train cars. In comparing these fig- 
ures, the following facts should be 
borne in mind: the average tractive 
power of the locomotives in use in 
1924 was 39,522 pounds, in 1916 it 
was 32,840 pounds and in 1908, 26,- 
356 pounds; the average freight car 
capacity in 1924 was 44.2 tons, in 
1916 it was 40.9 tons and in 1908, 34.9 
tons. 

The American Railway Association 
reports that 1492 new locomotives 
were placed in service during the first 
ten months of 1925, with an estimate 
for the full year of about 1700. 


EMPLOYEES 


$1,624. These employees were classi- 
fied as follows. 


Ss 
aS 
Class Sa as 
a2 SAF 
a} Hos 
23s Vau 
> 3 r-Ooo 
44 <0 a 
Officials and assistants ..... 16,374] $5261 


Professional, clerical and gen- 
eral: 


Daily basis 50,954] 2195 


Hourly-<basisiteir. it -seiel = 230,437) 1491 
Maintenance of Way: 

Daily basis ....+....- 4,739| 2990 

lakh eee on asion.c 381,437} 1075 


Maintenance of equipment and 
stores: 
Daily basis 17,053] 2959 


Hourly basisn’... tr. 52 513,537| 1476 
Transportation (train and 
Ovi) boone oompraneas 318,515} 2332 
Transportation (yardmasters, 
etc.) : 
DEG LSC oo. ca OOS 6,772) 3107 
Hourly Dasis Vassiera. cre 17,460] 1831 
Transportation, (all other): 
DAU DASIS! -simisioveusfotevers 26,958| 1180: 
Hourlya pasiseiene <iceieiee's 189,934] 1483 
Grandi= Total eaves <sleiel's 1,765,170 | $1624 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The total railway operating rev- 
enues for Class I steam railways, ex- 
cluding switching and terminal com- 
panies, for the last full calendar year, 
1924, amounted to $5,921,490,100 as 
against $6,289,580,027 for 1923. This 
is a decrease of 5.85 per cent. in 1924 
compared with the preceding year. 
Operating expenses for 1924 were 
$4,507,845,037 as against $4,895,166,- 
819 for 1923, a decrease of 7.91 per 
cent. Net railway operating income 
in 1924 was $973,870,978 and in 1923 


the corresponding figure was $961,- 
955,457. This ig an increase of 1.24 
per cent. for 1924 over 1923. It must 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1925, the average number of railway 
employees was 1,765,170. The average | be borne in mind that the capital de- 
annual compensation per annum was| voted to transportation was substan- 
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tially increased between these two 
dates. The operating ratio for 1924 
was 76.13 which was 1.70 less than 
for 1923. The largest amount of net 
railway operating revenue ever earned 
by our steam railways in a calendar 
year was in 1916, when the amount 
was $1,040,084,517. This exceeded the 
1924 earnings by 6.37 per cent. The 
operating ratio in 1916 was 65.54 as 
against 76.13 in 1924. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission suggests that 
this difference in results is largely 
due to the increased cost of labor and 
materials and higher taxes. For ex- 
ample, in 1916, about 41 per cent. of 
railway operating revenue went to 
labor while in 1924 the correspond- 
ing figure had risen to nearly 48 per 
cent. The steam railway tax bill in 
1916 was $163,450,852, and in 1924, 
$342,459,598. This is an increase of 
109.52 per cent. between 1916 and 
1924. 

The net railway operating income 
for the eight months ended with Au- 
gust, 1925, was $651,883,260; that for 
the corresponding period of 1924 was 
$554,886,471. Thus for the period for 
which data are available, the year 
1925 shows an increase of 17.48 per 
cent. over the corresponding period 
of 1924. The first’ eight months of 
1925 also show an increase of 5.32 
per cent. over the like period for 
1923, the calendar year of largest 
total revenues and heaviest volume 
of traffic. The net railway operating 
income for the first eight months of 
1923 was $618,964,978. These im- 
proved results have been largely ac- 
complished by the lowering of the op- 
erating ratio, which for the eight 
months’ period of 1925 was 75.81 as 
compared with 78.12 for 1924 and 
78.38 for 1923. It is indicated from 
current reports of freight-car load- 
ings that the traffic records of 1925 
are likely to run very high. 


RAILWAY CAPITALIZATION 


According to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 20A of the Interstate Commerce 
Act as amended in 1920, carriers sub- 
ject to the Act are required to secure 
permission from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission before issuing se- 
curities, which run for a longer pe- 
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riod than two years. _ During the | 
twelve months ending November 30, 
1925, the Commission received 267. 
applications from railways to issue _ 
or assume liabilities in respect to se-— 
eurities. The total authorized during | 
this period amounted to $907,777,-— 
854.06. This total was made up as_ 
follows: | 


Preferred stock .....+-.. $ 17,225,330 | 
Common: stock “.... secs 6 27,992,169 
Bonds, collateral-trust . 23,000,000 
Bonds, mortgage ......-- 648,240,866.32 
Debentures ........ec0+- 7,183,944.75 
IN Obes: ais. cletoe ofesus inna aiere. tke 40,297,029.41 


140,048,514.58 
3,790,000 


Equipment obligations ... 
Receivers’ certificates .... 


sla eielerarsial sfelehersiele $907,777,854.06 

In addition, the Commission re- 
ceived notification, as required under 
paragraph 9 of Section 20A, of the 
issue of notes maturing within two 
years, in the aggregate sum of $78,-_ 
270,289.56. | 

On November 30, 1924, the total 
railway capital actually outstanding 
amounted to $21,744,682,277. Of this 
$12,438,003,582 consisted of funded 
debt and $9,306,678,695 of stock. 
Adding the new issues during the 
current year the total capitalization 
as of November 30, 1925, would be 
$22,608,373,101. Of this total $13,- 
256,476,907 consisted of funded debt 
and $9,351,896,194 of stock. These 
totals do not include the notes and 
receivers’ certificates issued during 
1925, as listed above. 


RECOVERY OF EXCESS 
OPERATING INCOME 


Under the recapture provisions 
(Section 15A) of the Transportation 
Act of 1920 the carriers are required, 
under certain conditions, to pay into 
the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of the General Railroad 
Contingent Fund, one-half of all ex- 
cess net operating income. A carrier 
is considered to have excess operat- 
ing income when the amount exceeds 
a certain per cent. (now 5%4) of the 
value of their property devoted to 
the service of transportation. During 
the ten months ending November 30, 
1925, thirty-three carriers paid into 
this Contingent Fund the total sum 
of $732,448.34. Prior to that time a 
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total of $4,955,197.27 had been paid 
in to the fund,—making the total 
of such payments, up to November 
30, 1925, $5,687,645.61. Interest earn- 
ings on the fund have brought the 
total up to $5,941,339.14. As the 
bulk of these payments has been made 
under formal protests and reserva- 
tions this fund has not been available 
for the purposes contemplated by the 
statute. 


RAILWAY VALUATION 


The valuation of the railroads as 
required by the 1913 amendment 
(Section 19A) to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act has advanced more rapidly 
during 1925 than for several preced- 
ing years. The slacking in the valua- 
tion work was due to inability to 
maintain a proper force during the 
war and to lack of funds since the 
end of the war. A bill approved, 
March 3, 1925, carried a substantial 
increase in funds for valuation work. 
These additional funds were pro- 
vided in order to carry out a plan 
to complete the valuation work within 
a three-year period, beginning July 
1, 1925. By October 31, 1925, the Bu- 
reau of Valuation had completed the 
preliminary underlying reports (Ac- 
counting, Engineering, and Land) on 
practically all the steam railroads in 
the United States. Of the underlying 
reports completed on October 31, 1925, 
63 per cent. of the accounting reports, 
70 per cent. of the engineering re- 
ports, and 64 per cent. of the land 
reports have been corrected and made 
final for use in preparing tentative 
valuation reports. Tentative valua- 
tion reports have been issued on 51.46 
per cent. of the mileage and the work 
on the remaining mileage is well ad- 
vanced. 

Hearings on protests against tenta- 
tive valuations were concluded during 


the year in 62 cases covering 25,784 


miles of road, or 10.6 per cent. of the 


total mileage. This brings the total 


number of cases in which hearings 
have been completed up to 212, em- 
bracing 43,600 miles or approximately 
18 per cent of the total. Sixty-four 


eases, covering 26,469 miles of road, 


have been partly heard. 
During 1925 fifty-three final value 


reports, representing 4,929 miles of 
road, were issued. This brings the 
total number of miles on which final 
value reports have been issued up to 
9,325 or 3.8 per cent. of the total mile- 
age. In addition, valuation reports 
covering 1,733 miles of road have 
become final, during 1925, through 
lack of protest. Reports are now final 
on 5.5 per cent. of the entire mileage 
of the country. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s valuation order No. 3 requires 
carriers to keep a record of additions, 
betterments, and retirements made 
subsequent to the date of the pri- 
mary valuation and to render an- 
nual reports covering such matters. 
During the year a large force has 
been engaged in checking these re- 
ports in Washington and also on the 
carrier’s property. 


HOCH-SMITH RESOLUTION 


By joint resolution of Congress, ap- 
proved January 30, 1925, the Com- 
mission was authorized and directed 
to make a thorough investigation of 
the rate structure of common car- 
riers subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The resolution is as fol- 
lows: 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled. That it is hereby de- 
clared to be the true policy in rate making to 
be pursued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in adjusting freight rates, that the 
conditions which at any given time prevail in 
our several industries should be considered 
in so far as it is legally possible to do so, 
to the end that commodities may freely 
move. g 

“That the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is authorized and directed to make a thorough 
investigation of the rate structure of common 
carriers subject to the interstate commerce 
act, in order to determine to what extent and 
in what manner existing rates and charges 
may be unjust, unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, or unduly preferential, thereby 
imposing undue burdens, or giving undue ad- 
vantage as between the various localities and 
parts of the country, the various classes of 
traffic, and the various classes and kinds of © 
commodities, and to make in accordance with 
law, such changes, adjustments, and_ redistri- 
bution of rates and charges as may be found 
necessary to correct any defects so found to 
exist. In making any such change, adjust- 
ment, or redistribution, the commission shall 
give due regard, among other factors, to the 
general and comparative levels in market 
value of the various classes and kinds of 
commodities as indicated over a reasonable 
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period of years, to a natural and proper devel- 
opment of the country as a whole, and to the 
maintenance of an adequate system of trans- 
portation. In the progress of such investiga- 
tion the commission shall, from time to time, 
and as expeditiously as possible, make such 
decisions and orders as it may find to be 
necessary or appropriate upon the record then 
made in order to place the rates upon desig- 
nated classes of traffic upon’a just and reason- 
able basis with relation to other rates. Such 
investigation shall be conducted with due 
regard to other investigations or proceedings 
affecting rate adjustments which may be pend- 
ing before the commission. 

“In view of the existing depression in agri- 
culture, the commission is hereby directed to 
effect with the least practicable delay such 
lawful changes in the rate structure of the 
country as will promote the freedom of move- 
ment by common carriers of the products of 
agriculture affected by that depression, includ- 
ing livestock, at the lowest lawful rates 
compatible with the maintenance of adequate 
transportation service. Provided, That no 
investigation or proceeding resulting from 
the adoption of this resolution shall be per- 
mitted to delay the decision of cases now 
pending before the commission involving rates 
on products of agriculture, and that such 
cases shall be decided in accordance with this 
resolution. 

“Approved, January 30, 1925.” 


Pursuant to that resolution the 
Commission instituted, on March 12, 
1925, a general investigation in ac- 
cordance with this legislation. Hear- 
ings have been conducted throughout 
the year, but because of the broad 
scope of the investigation the work 
will require a considerable amount of 
time for completion. 


RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION 


In accordance with the require- 
ments of Section 5 of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prepared a 
Tentative Plan for the consolidation 
of all the raiiways into nineteen sys- 
tems. This plan was served on the 
carriers August 3, 1921. Hearings 
were then conducted on the plan at 
various points throughout the coun- 
try from April 24, 1922, to December 
4, 1923. Examiners of the Commis- 
sion were present at all these hear- 
ings and one or more of the Commis- 
sioners were present at most of them. 
February 9, 1924, was the last day 
on which briefs could be filed. Dur- 
ing this period, eighty days were de- 
voted to taking testimony and six 
days to hearing oral arguments. Thus, 
a total of eighty-six days were de- 
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voted to making the record on which 
the Commission is to base its “final” 
plan. 

On February 4, 1925, the Commis- 
sion addressed a letter to the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce in which the ma- 
jority of the Commissioners expressed 
doubt as to the wisdom of the provi- 
sions of the law which now require 
them to adopt a complete plan to 
which all future consolidations must 
conform. They stated that they he- 
lieved that results as good, and per- 
haps better, are likely to be accom- 
plished with less loss of time if the 
process of consolidation is permitted 
to develop, under the guidance of 
the Commission, in a more normal 
way. On page 13, of its annual re- 
port for 1925, the Commission sug- 
gests that existing law.be amended 
so as to accomplish the following re- 
sults: 


(1) Relieve the Commission from its pres- 
ent duty of adopting a complete plan of con- 
solidation. 

(2) Make unlawful any consolidation or ac- 
quisition of the control of one carrier by an- 
other in any manner whatsoever, except with 
the specific approval and authorization c* the 
commission. The purpose of this provision is 
to make certain that the process of consolida- 
tion will in all respects be subject to the con- 
trol and guidance of Federal authority. With- 
out such a prohibition it will be claimed 
that such consolidations or acquisitions of 
control as are not in conflict with the Federal 
antitrust laws may be effected, as was done 
in the Nickel Plate case, under State author- 
ity and without Federal approval. Whatever 
the merits of the Nickel Plate consolidation, 
it must be obvious that the possibility of 
consolidations or acquisitions of control thus 
consummated means a division of authority 
and responsibility which is likely to be de- 
structive of any well-ordered and consistent 
control of the prucess of consolidation in the 
public interest. 

““(3) Give the commission broad power to 
approve or disapprove such consolidations or 
acquisitions of control as are proposed. Be- 
fore approving, the commission must find that 
the consolidation or acquisition— 

“(a) Will be in the interest of better 
service to the public, or economy in opera- 
tion ; 

“(b) Will not unduly restrain competition 
or be in any other material respect incon- 
sistent with the public interest; and 

“(e) Will conform to the provisions of 
paragraph 4, which prohibit a capitaliza- 
tion of the consolidated company in excess 
of property value. 

“Tt may seem unduly drastic to require a 
finding that the consolidation or acquisition 
will not be inconsistent with the public 
interest in any material respect, but it will 
be noted that the commission is not restricted 
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to the approval or disapproval of the con- 
solidation or acquisition as proposed, but is 
authorized to approve ‘with such modifica- 
tions and upon such terms and conditions’ 
as it shall find just and reasonable. If what 
is proposed will promote the public interest 
in certain respects but not in others, it need 
not be wholly rejected but may be approved 
in a modified form which will eliminate the 
objectionable features. 

**(4) The commission is specifically author- 
ized to disapprove a consolidation or ac- 
quisition upon the ground that it does not 
include a carrier, or all or any part of its 
property, which ought to be included in the 
public interest and which it is possible to 
include upon reasonable terms. One of the 
criticisms of such consolidations or acquisi- 
tions as have been proposed or suggested has 
been that they do not take care of the weak 
lines, although the merger of weak with 
strong lines is one of the ends which Con- 
gress has apparently had in mind. The spe- 
cific provision above described will, it is 
thought, enable the commission to require 
attention to be directed to this phase of the 
matter, which otherwise might be neglected. 
The commission is also specifically authorized 
to make it a condition of any consolidation 
or acquisition that ‘existing routes and chan- 
nels of trade and commerce shall be main- 
tained.’ This provision has been inserted to 
remove such doubts as have been raised with 
respect to our power to attach such a condi- 
tion. 

“(5) The commission is required to pre- 
serve ‘all records and other evidence hereto- 
fore taken and now in the files of the com- 
mission, under the terms of this section as 
heretofore enacted’ and is authorized to utilize 
such records and evidence in reaching its 
conclusions with respect to any consolida- 


tion or acquisition proposed. This provision 
will enable the Commission to avail itself of 
the very valuable information which has been 
gathered in connection with the consolidation- 
plan proceeding. 

“(6) The provision now in subparagraph 
(b) of paragraph 6 of Section 5 has been 
retained in somewhat modified form. This 
is the provision which limits the total cap- 
italization of the consolidated company to 
the value of the combined properties. The 
thought underlying the modification is that 
it may be possible to determine value for 
the purposes of this provision more expe- 
ditiously than is possible under the valuation 
procedure prescribed in Section 19A. It should 
be understood, however, that even with this 
modification this provision is likely to cause 
material delay in the process of consolida- 
tion. The safeguard provided by the provi- 
sion is a desirable one and the question 
which must be faced is whether delay in 
accomplishing consolidations is more objec- 
tionable than the absence of such a safe- 
guard.” 


In its annual report for 1924 the 
Commission stated that the work of 
preparing the complete (final) plan 
of consolidation was progressing. 
However, on the basis of the letter 
of the Commission to the Senate com- 
mittee, it would appear probable that 
the final plan will not be announced 
until Congress has had time to con- 
sider the proposed amendments to the 
consolidation provisions of the regu- 
lating Act. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


By Perer BAIN 
Epitor or “SHIPPING,” New YORK 
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CONDITIONS 


Post War Period—The marine 
transportation affairs of the world 
had probably reached the lowest ebb 
ever recorded in 1925. The reaction 
from the immediately previous years 
of uncertainty and the contrast with 
the hectic boom years that lasted 
through and directly followed the 
Great War had made themselves 
acutely apparent during the twelve 
dull months that have just come to 
a close. 

Shipping men had just passed 
through a lean and hungry period of 
depression in ‘all departments. Rates 
had been all “shot to pieces” and as 
regards Conferences to maintain or 
at least steady them, these, figura- 


tively speaking, passed away over 
night. Trans-Atlantic steamship lines 
particularly, operating under the 
heavy handicap of huge overhead and 
small aggregate traflic—passenger and 
freight—together with a further rais- 
ing of the Immigration Law barrier, 
had a hard and strenuous time in 
making ends meet. In not a_ few 
cases, an alarming gap appeared _be- 
tween income and expenditure. Even 
solidly substantial and old established 
ship lines abroad that had always 
earned a fair return on the invested 
capital were in numerous instances 
lucky to break near even. 

When 1925 dawned, the great ma- 
chine created because of our war- 
time emergency still lumbered along 
with its topheavy burden of unneces- 
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sary personnel, although valiant at- 
tempts had been made in the preced- 
ing twelve months to reduce it and 
not without some considerable meas- 
ure of success. Some of the best ship- 
ping brains available had _ been 
drafted for various responsible posi- 
tions and it cannot be denied that 
they set themselves heroically to their 
task. 

Coastwise Trade—Our protected 
coastwise trade, probably more than 
any other, was showing renewed vi- 
tality and so far had not been too 
crowded to allow of fair earnings 
being made by the few lines partici- 
pating. The depression in practically 
every other direction made scouting 
for remunerative opportunity the se- 
rious business of those firms whose 
fleets were gradually being laid up, 
either because of lack of traffic or 
the utter impossibility of even meet- 
ing overhead at prevailing rates. 
During the past twelve months the 
result of the scouting has been very 
much in evidence; in a word, our 
coastwise and intercoastal trade has 
not only maintained its high degree 
of traffic reputation but has in- 
creased it many-fold, largely, we 
should say, because of the many new 
lines now engaged in it and the 
vastly increased number of sched- 
uled sailings offered. Our coastal and 
intercoastal services are becoming, if 
anything, just a bit crowded, not so 
much for comfort or sea room as for 
satisfactory revenue to go round. 

Foreign Trade.—Government-owned 
ship services continue to be main- 
tained on reguiar schedule between 
all leading United States ports and 
the principal trade centers and ports 
of the world but, unfortunately, on a 
far from remunerative basis in most 
cases, whether the service be combi- 
nation passenger and freight, or 
freight only. Foreign lines still re- 
tain the major portion of our export 
and import commerce, notwithstand- 
ing the earnest, well-directed and 
concentrated effort being made to 
secure for American ships their equa- 
ble share. Establishment and perma- 
nent consolidations of such an event- 
uality are, of course, impossible of 
“overnight” achievement, so to speak, 
and perhaps we are finding it so. 
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Long establishment, intimacy with , 
every phase of and factor entering 
into marine transportation are all) 
on the side of and favorable to our. 
competitors and, while there is much) 
we should be able to show them 
(commerce and industry, to which it) 
has applied itself), the more familiar | 
we allow ourselves to become with | 
their methods and devices and the) 
more we appropriate their ideas when | 
worthwhile and applicable, just so 
much sooner will our maritime ambi- 
tions be realized, our revenues and 
expenditures occupy their proper re- 
lationship and our national pride and 
prestige be soothed and reasserted, 
respectively. 

Success in Private Ownership.— 
Private owners are now displaying a 
much greater interest in Government- 
owned ships than at any time since 
hostilities ceased in Europe, rea- 
soning, probably, that with prices 
right, no better way of getting Wash- 
ington out of the shipping business 
could be devised. Again, it is gen- 
erally agreed that the realization of 
our dream of and ambition for a mer- 
chant marine worthy of our world 
importance nationally, must rest on 
the shoulders of private ownership, 
and it certainly appears that the lat- 
ter have so decreed. The past year 
witnessed the greatest speeding-up ef- 
fort yet made to place overseas serv- 
ices entirely in private hands and 
while the actual transfers accom- 
plished may not have fully measured 
up to anticipations, yet judging from 
the number of sale transfers pending 
and projected, the year 1926 prom- 
ises to be a banner one. 

Overseas Sales to Private Owners. 
—Bearing then in mind our desire 
to possess a merchant marine tn 
world trade, relatively and _ ulti- 
mately as active, large and prosper- 
ous as our coastwise and intercoastal 
fleets, it does not seem as though we 
had gotten as far as we had hoped 
and anticipated. Our coastwise and 
intercoastal fleets, it will have been 
noted, are privately owned and op- 
erated. This holds good to only a 
very limited extent in our world trade 
and commerce. During the past year, 
only a few individual vessel units and 
small fleets, comparatively, for over- 


| 
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seas trade, were transferred to pri- 
vate owners, and in all cases with 
the stipulation that American Regis- 
try be retained for a number of years. 
Two examples of transfer from Gov- 
ernment ownership to private owner- 
ship, for ocean or international trade, 
were those of the American Export 
Line Mediterranean Service and fleet 
to the Export Steamship Corporation 
of New York City, and the Pan-Amer- 
-ican Line South America Service and 
fleet to the Munson Steamship Lines. 
The purchasers in each instance had 
been operating for the Shipping 
Board under what is known as the 
MO4 managing agency agreement. 
Another important sale, consummated 
in almost the closing hours of 1925, 
was that of the American-South Af- 
rica Line, consisting of 5 ships aver- 
aging 8,600 dead weight tons, to John 
M. Franklin, representative of a pow- 
erful corporation being formed with 
the above fleet nucleus to operate 
and maintain a regular service be- 
tween American and South African 
ports. The sale price was $780,000. 

Investors Showing Interest—The 
passing of our Government-owned fleet 
into private ownership suggests im- 
mediately the passing of money from 
the latter to the former. Times have 
most surely changed materially in 
less than a decade, for then it was 
a frequent and favorite argument of 
interests hostile to the development 
of an American Merchant Marine 
that no money could be pried loose 
for investment in American shipping, 
of all shipping, although readily 
available for and handed out to, if 
not less worthy objects, then less 
patriotic ones. It may not, however, 
be as generally known as it should 
that a great deal of American money 
is now being invested in ocean steam- 
ship services and enterprises and not 
a little is being placed with enter- 
prises under foreign flags, notably the 
British, Dutch, German and Scandi- 
navian. It cannot be longer pretended 
that ocean trade is such that only the 
“cheap money” of nations of Europe 
can profitably undertake it. Much im- 
portant financing of American steam- 
ship enterprises has been success- 
fully carried out since 1921 in spite 
of which there is money available on 


occasion for the use of European 
shipowners. 

Get-Together on Merchant Marine. 
—Possibly at no time since comple- 
tion of our national war-time fleet 
has the disposition of that fleet so 
exercised the minds of our business 
community. Early in the year, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States sought the cooperation of every 
interest directly or indirectly related 
to ships and shipping in formulating 
a plan or plans whereby greater prog- 
ress would be assured in the develop- 
ment of our foreign trade and, 
through the latter, the greatest pos- 
sible utilization of vessel tonnage of 
American construction and registry. 
Regional conferences were held dur- 
ing the summer and early autumn 
months in the principal cities of the 
Great Lakes, the West, the Pacific 
Coast, the Southern States and in 
New York City. 

Committees—The result of the 
views and recommendations advanced 
at these regional conferences by rep- 
resentative American business men 
was embodied through the agency of 
the National Chamber of Commerce 
in the reports of four committees as 
follows: (1) Relation of the Mer- 
chant Marine to American Foreign 
Trade and National Defense; (2) 
Government Regulatory and Admini- 
strative Relations to the Shipping 
Industry; (3) Government Aid to 
Shipping; (4) Disposal of Govyern- 
ment-Owned Merchant Ships. These 
reports, in brief, emphasized the need 
of placing the whole government- 
owned merchant fleet into private 
hands as soon as possible without 
sacrifice of any of the essential routes 
of commerce, also the vital need of 
a merchant marine for national de- 
fense, much in excess of our coast- 
wise tonnage. They also strongly up- 
held national aid to American over- 
seas shipping—the one unprotected 
American industry—not through a 
general ship subsidy system but 
through mail subventions and con- 
tracts compensating regular lines and 
services. 

Conference Findings.—The reports 
came .up for discussion at a National 
Merchant Marine Conference as- 
sembled in November at Washington, 
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at which the representation of ship- 
ping men was a minor quantity. The 
majority of conference members con- 
sisted of manufacturers, merchants 
and bankers, from North, South East 
and West, the Middle West having 
a notable quota. In a carefully pre- 
pared address, Secretary Hoover ex- 
pressed his views on the type of 
merchant marine needed by the United 
States and the organization best 
suited for Government marine activi- 
ties. He asserted that the Shipping 
Board had been burdened by too di- 
versified responsibilities and _ that 
every member of the Board, if left 
alone, would probably have made a 
success of our merchant marine. His 
judgment was that the whole fleet 
and associated property should be 
transferred to the Fleet Corporation 
and that the President of the latter 
should be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, subject 
to confirmation by the Senate and 
should be solely responsible to the 
President. The function should not be 
incorporated into the Department of 
Commerce which is a service agency 
to the whole American Merchant 
Marine, whether private or govern- 
mental. Secretary Hoover’s recom- 
mendations as a whole were very 
favorably received by the members 
of the Conference and as regards the 
reports of the various committees 
these were approved with but slight 
changes and affirmed as the expressed 
views of American business. 

Pending Legislation—An_ effort 
will doubtless be made during the 
present session of Congress and the 
Senate to secure consideration of the 
reorganization program of Secretary 
Hoover, indicated above. That there 
will be obstacles to overcome is cer- 
tain but, in view of the importance of 
the issue, an enlightened settlement is 
hoped for. The problem requires de- 
liberate and impartial treatment. 

Protection of Coastwise Trade.— 
The past year has been a remarkable 
one in many general respects. As- 
sertion of our determination to up- 
hold our coastwise laws against all 
comers was demonstrated when the 
Lamport and Holt Steamship Co. of 
Liverpool, England, was fined $110,- 
000, for what was considered a gross 
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i 
violation of the Coastwise Laws o4 
the United States, when their vessel) 
the Voltaire, transported from Phila+ 
delphia to Boston and return via th 
ports of Halifax and St. John, several 
hundred members of the Order of 
Elks who went to Boston to attend 
the annual meeting of their organi-+ 
zation. The amount of the fine wa 
later reduced to $25,000 and wa 
paid. This is regarded as a salutary 
warning to foreign steamship inter 4 
ests in general against making any 
further effort to ignore or attemp 
to nullify the coastwise navigation 
laws of the United States. 


PANAMA CANAL 


Tolls—Due to the great increase 
in intercoastal traffic, already noted, 
small wonder is it that the Panama 
Canal is becoming all the time a more 
prosperous undertaking. Again, not- 
withstanding that American ships 
lead all others in number and ton- 
nage, there is abundant evidence that 
its popularity is increasing among 
foreign nations, as a business neces- 
sity of course. The question of tolls 
is meantime a burning one as between 
the Canal authorities and American 
steamship owners, the former recom- 
mending a rate of $1.00 per ton Pan- 
ama Canal measurement on loaded 
vessels and 60 cents per ton on ves- 
sels in ballast passing through the 
Canal if a bill be passed establish- 
ing the Panama Canal system of meas- 
urement as the sole basis of tolls. 
The American steamship owners want 
a loaded rate of 80 cents per net ton 
for vessels, with a proportionate rate 
for vessels in ballast. 

Finances.—Panama Canal revenues 
during the fiscal year 1925 decreased 
somewhat, but the net revenue from 
tolls and miscellaneous sources still 
stands at the impressive figure of 
$13,465 ,924.72, as compared with $16,- 
307,948.50 in 1924 and $10,001,066.50 
in 1923. American shipowners insist 
that it should suffice to pay the 
operating expenses of the Canal, an 
interest rate of 3 per cent. on the 
cost, and make adequate provision 
for amortization of the expense of 
shipping the greater part of which 
flies the American flag. 
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WATERWAY AND COASTWISE COMMERCE 


By Harry TAYLOR 


Mazsor GENERAL, U. S. A., CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, WAR DEPARTMENT 


Inland Waterways.—The following | deep 


stretches of navigable rivers 


shows freight traffic for 1924 of| (like the lower Hudson and Dela- 
waterways under improvement by the| ware) which are really approaches to 


Federal Government, excluding short] seaports: 


TABLE OF IMPROVED WATERWAYS 


Waterways 


Short Tons 


Value 


Hudson River, middle stretch...........eeeeeeeeee- 
Hudson River, upper stretch...........ceeeseescee: 
Delaware River, above Philadelphia................, 
Chesapeake-Delaware Canal .......-. eee ee ee eeeeees 


Waterways, Norfolk to Sounds of North Carolina..... 


St. Johns River, above Jacksonville...........++.+-+ 
All others, Atlantic Coast.........ccerceccccceeees 
Mobile-Tombigbee-Warrior System .....+.esseeeeeee 
Southern Louisiana Waterways (excluding Mississippi 
BRIWCES) emer aie cialatel=)al « a) «aloe: oleh eVeteielbYs wales) >in \oipince ole, Valais 
AN others, Gulf Coast. «2.22 ce cece ccnscevecs coven 
Sti) JOAGUID: RIVET... 0 cise oie crele seve vvinie cies eiseis esis 
MACTAMCDUO RIVEE «0. c cscs wc cc neatwemeecnnecenene 
Columbia River, above the Willamette...........+++- 
All others, Pacific Coast... .......0 2s scree ecsercees 
Mississippi River, below Vicksburg (excluding ocean 
COMMETCE) 226s cece eee weer eee essen eterereee 
Mississippi River, Memphis-Vicksburg.........-. Son 
be pe Cairo-Memphis ...c.cecccssseres 

Se St sO WIS <OAINO) col etelots ore. s ale elelevaxslor 

ee F AWOVE tn LOUIS a a oie « «lelete slesecsietel exers 
DUNT CTOEL EV GTatat tres tite e ciel diatere eieTsielsysiele wre'e, eft, ies esis © lates 
Monongahela River .......eseeeee eee ecseeeeers Bora 
Allegheny River .....00-+sccsccreccercrccsscseenes 
EMA Ae RIVER! oc otiet oie res eiolcerue nlelele sisieuee.e-6 © sisie-bigie « 
All others, Mississippi System...-....-s+sseeereeees 
Detroit River (through commerce of the Great Lakes) 
ANT) others in’ U.. Sac cec ccc cc ese ese ess civeve scar sene 


Total, corrected for duplications because of commerce 
moving over two or more waterwayS.....--++++- 


9,721,553 
1,700,715 
3,186,590 
683.206 

§ 293,893 
1 497,393 
306,681 
12,888,342 
1,105,260 


2,780,843 
2.929.417 
727,499 
1,796,105 
1,146,106 
11,375,380 


5,809,725 
1,666,440 
1,153,021 
738,728 
769,139 
10,866,683 
21,878,815 
4,339,511 
901,183 
7,627,434 
80,073,850 
7,758,405 


$ 121,519,878 
111,393,507 
14,027,229 
42,086,886 
4,850,973 
17,427,267 
17,429,878 
482,459,887 
16,263,186 


57,815,552 
57,005,433 
38,185,313 
58,662,997 
25,109,905 
164,597,550 


178,773,978 
119,408,180 
80,055,571 
36,734,217 
14,265,553 
128,356,018 
123,355,071 
11,896,245 
5,756,891 
101,943,897 
1,200,307,001 
517,111,358 


194,721,917 


173,200,000 


$3,746,799,431 


$3,446,000,000 


The figure for the Detroit River) provement by the Federal Govern- 


does not give the entire Great Lakes ment: 
commerce, much of which (classified 
as foreign, coastwise or internal) did 
not pass through that channel. 


Waterways 


Short 


Tons Value 


The total corrected Lakes commerce} Cape Cod Canal*.... 
was 109,831,279, valued at $1,968,-| New York State Barge 


533,514. een 


Lehigh and_ Delaware 
A table on page 582 shows the total] — pivision Canals, Pa. 


of corrected internal waterways | Chicago 


commerce in recent years, includ- 


Sanitary 
Drainage Canal 
New Basin Canal, La. 


ing only that part of the Lakes com-| Aj others of record. . 


922,062 |$221,116,808 
2,032,317) 75,095,000 
297,612 1,559,511 
530,917 2,016,903 


402,643 2,006,426 
1,066,673) 25,532,262 


merce passing through the Detroit 
River. 


5,252,224|$327,326,910 


The following is for internal water- * It is questionable whether this should be 
ways other than those under 1imM-! classified as an inland waterway. 
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Panama Canal Trade.—Below are| coastal commerce through the Pan4 
tables showing total traffic and inter-|ama Canal in recent years: 


TABLE OF COASTWISE COMMERCE 


(Including Intercoastal) 


Tonnage, Both 


Port Ways Value 

Portland, sMe. 4... ase aoiectele cise cers ccnelt ee eee en 1,779,283 $ 52,980,534 
TROBEGRY © caiaiie a: apute-e 2 cueaiiovancusv dani vorces 2 chur cin tai ane cee es 9,951,215 304,146,786 
PLOVIGQENCE geo isdn orators ee haere ieee’ apathy PRN See aero 3,473,998 456,806,396 
New sVorkiu sic siete are parevektine nc iasionine, iE laveley otecehele eave) ats 29,573,952 2,328,035,883 
Philadelphiay cis Arsakoyticnova ctaut seeks eee aro recreates 9,411,014 500,684,626 
IBALEIMN OTE: Ue. smopehey enecs, even Sern leyhc ls caer ear: Sina 4,174,718 345,831,129 
Nortolk-Newpore News Vi sin sa acracs' oles Nis tiie uae wera eee 12,867,091 419,317,302 
All others,” Atiantie™ Coast: s.os0 Sock es chee eee 22,056,383 1,595,720,072 
ING OPIER DS’ Rive crores) auc caus eyenecekove cel aperevuelcl al alacererenae 2,520,435 118,364,603 
Galveston’ Houston, Dexas! Orty acer vert cca e eee 8,286,719 776,430,626 
PHEW SA DINE APOLES sie aiere cs suateta rele checene toarerni aus wea Guana aot 9,836,277 244,727,778 
All Fotherses Gult Coaster ctectsopeterorsfotiresval hee o aera 3,603,562 145,285,684 
TOs An Sele a 05. io: Srayacens sso dietetel aterctavens poten che Sock vaceiehometes 17,972,065 517,486,659 
Sans Hrancisco- Bay rand Harbor ce see eens oem ee ane 16,172,115 867,889,166 
Portland “Oregon vis ee sists tases creamer evcreie clevetarnie cee anette 2,779,424 189,461,644 
PO COMA S Sloe ores oleae cohen ore eee saioke aint wanes oie eee 3,052,584 83,509,529 
Seattle:* s irecs:autus, asic; a ats-strathy srcusrsuel ages aun eiorerete tetera ner Tene 6,414,577 341,139,159 
All others Pacific! ©oasts tact cee cttore oe eearee 9,446,100 205,486,200 
Hawaii; Porto: (Rico, 4andi Alaska .c<te seer clas aie 3,736,912 445,243,464 

Totaly Mace hie cise ale sueesntarc stein hear ee ene 177,108,424 $9,938,647,240 


Total, corrected for duplications of ‘‘receipts’? and 


“shipments” 


INTERNAL WATERWAY COMMERCE 


—_—_— 


88,554,212 $4,969,273,620 


COMMERCE THROUGH PANAMA CANAL 
(Short Tons) | 


Year Tonnage Value Fiscal Year Intercoastal Total 
eles yeve/ers fete. 125,400,000 /$2,814,600,000 | 1921 ........... 1,372,388 11,599,204 | 
=~ o/L16,3005000); '25443°500,000 | 1922 Scy.cmre careers 2,562,527 10,884,910 | 
Oc Bb OOO OS L1LT,8005000) 3517 7,900,000) $1923 sosianas oe 8,068,553 19,567,875 
OZ ite ace ale sve Seis 153,700,000] 2,960,200,000 | 1924............ 13,527,378 26,994,710 | 
TODA tectetelsye + +++{173,200,000] 3,446,000,000 | 1925........ on 9,496,259 23,958,836 


URBAN AND INTERURBAN TRACTION 


By Henry 


W. BLAKE 


Senior Eprror, ELecrricaL RAILWAY JOURNAL 


Patronage.—Since 1917, the elec- 
trical railways of the country have 
not shown the annual percentage in- 
crease in number of passengers car- 
ried that was usual in earlier years. 
From 1902 to 1907, the average an- 
nual increase was 11.2 per cent.; from 
1907 to 1912, it was 5.7 per cent.; 
from 1912 to 1917, it was 3.7 per 
cent.; from 1917 to 1922, it was 2.4 
per cent. Statistics published by the 
American Electrical Railway Associ- 
ation show that for 370 companies, 


from which figures had been obtained, 
consisting mostly cf the larger com- 
panies, the revenue passengers de- 
creased 1.18 per cent. in 1924 as com- 
pared with 1923. The figures include 
the companies in New York City, 


‘where there was an increase in pas- 


sengers carried of about 3.55 per cent. 
If the figures for passengers carried 
in New York are deducted from the 
1924 and 1923 figures, the decrease 
in 1924 would be 2.26 per cent. The 
falling off in traffic is due principally 
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to the competition of the private auto- 
mobile, and is most noticeable on 
electric railways in the smaller cities 
and on the interurban lines. 

This rate of decrease will probably 
grow less or stop, because city streets 
are constantly becoming more 
crowded, and the measures which will 
have to be adopted to relieve traffic 
congestion will necessarily favor the 
type of vehicle which utilizes the 
street surface area more efficiently per 
passenger carried than any other. 
This is the electric car. Many cities 
have already passed stringent non- 
parking ordinances covering the down- 
town business streets, thus relieving 
the interruptions to street rail traffic. 

Bus Operation by Electric Rail- 
ways.—During 1925, electric railway 
companies have greatly increased the 
number of buses operated by them. 
At the beginning of the year the num- 
ber of buses operated by electric rail- 
way companies in the United States 
and Canada was approximately 2,462, 
about twice the number operated the 
year previous. Statistics compiled by 
the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation show that in September, 
1925, 251 electric railway companies 
in the United States and Canada 
were operating 4,452 buses over 12,060 
miles of route. Of these 115 were 
giving city or suburban service, 48 
were rendering purely interurban 
service and 39 were giving combined 
city or suburban and interurban serv- 
ice. Information was not available 
on the remaining 49 companies. 

The local electric railway is the 
logical operator of the bus lines and 
possibly even of the taxicab service 
_in the general territory served by it. 
One reason is that it already has an 
organization familiar with the trans- 
portation needs in the community. 
Furthermore, it can avoid duplication 
of bus and trolley routes, and thereby 
give more economical and efficient 
service. The bus service given by elec- 
tric railway companies is of many 
types, varying from service similar 
to that given by the trolley cars to 
a de luxe city express service as in 
Kansas City, where fares up to 25 
cents are charged for a city run. 
Some railway companies are also con- 
ducting bus tours oi one-day or 


longer duration, for example, in Mil- 
waukee and Baltimore. 

At the convention of the American 
Electric Railway Accountants Asgsoci- 
ation in October, 1925, a standard 
classification of bus accounts was 
adopted, fulfilling a need which had 
been felt for several years. ‘This 
classification will give all those in- 
terested in keeping bus costs a basis 
for securing comparable bus cost data. 

Early in the year the United States 
Supreme Court held that the degree 
of regulation which state public serv- 
ice commissions can exercise Over in- 
terstate bus lines is very limited. 
Previously, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had declined to assume 
the regulation of these lines, on the 
ground that it was without authority 
to do so. As a result, unregulated 
interstate buses have devoloped in 
jarge numbers, competing with steam 
and electric railway common carriers 
which have long been under govern- 
mental control. It is probable that 
legislation bearing on this point will 
be introduced at the coming session 
of Congress. 

Types of Cars.—The expansion of 
bus service by electric railway com- 
panies has been one of the main de- 
velopments of the year in local tran- 
sit matters. Another has been ad- 
vances in car design. Up to the de- 
velopment of the one-man safety car, 
ten years ago, there had been little 
change for many years in the design 
of car bodies. The early one-man 
cars disclosed the possibilities of 
light-weight construction and saving 
in car personnel; and improvements 
have followed fast. A tabulation 
made early in 1925 of cars purchased 
in 1924 shows that the most popular 
design for city lines was the one-man 
two-man car, which represented over 
60 per cent. of all passenger cars 
bought, except those for subway and 
elevated lines and other train serv- 
ice. For such lines the articulated 
type is growing in popularity al- 
though as yet it is hardly more than 
in the experimental stage. 

During 1925 the Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan Transit Corporation added four 
triplex articulated cars to its rolling 
stock for rapid transit service. Hach 
so-called “car” consists of three car 
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bodies, which are mounted on four 
trucks. The overall length of each 
train unit is 137 feet. Articulated 
cars with two or three car bodies are 
also being tried out on a number of 
surface lines. The Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Company was 
a pioneer in this kind of cars, using 
two bodies on three trucks, and in 
January, 1925, was rebuilding 384 
bodies to form 192 duplex articulated 
units. Articulated cars for surface 
lines have also been used during the 
year in Detroit, Baltimore, Brooklyn 
and Chicago. Among the advantages 
claimed for this type of construction 
are reduction in weight, noise, first 
cost and operating cost, and greater 
comfort and convenience to passen- 
gers. 

Another important development of 
the year in car design was the com- 
petition conducted by the Grand 
Rapids Railway for “light-weight 
noiseless” cars, by securing the con- 
struction: from three car-builders of 
one car each, in which these two 
features, with comfort to passengers, 
received primary consideration. The 
cars furnished will undoubtedly 
leave an impress on car design of 
the future. 

Standardization,— Present _ senti- 
ment seems to be that it would be 
impracticable, or inadvisable even if 
practicable, to develop a _ so-called 
standard car, suitable for all lines, 
but that most of the economies pos- 
sible in manufacturing from such a 
standard can be secured through the 
standardization of certain basic car 
dimensions. This is the direction on 
which the committee on unification 
of car design of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Engineering Association 
has been working. Thus, it is aim- 
ing to establish for city cars a stand- 
ard depth of side girder plates, stand- 
ard spacing of post centers, standard 
sizes of glass, ete. Such standards 
would enable builders to fabricate 
most of the parts of car bodies on a 
quantity production basis. 

Substations.——Outside of car de- 
sign, the principal engineering devel- 
opment during the year has been an 
increase in the number of automatic 
substations. Some of these have been 
installed as substitutes for manually 
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operated substations and some as ad-. 
ditional stations to reduce line loss. 
Fares.—There has only been a. 
slight increase in the average fare 
on city lines during 1925. The Richey | 
index for January, 1925, gave the 
average as 7.24 cents, whereas the 
figure for November, 1925, was 7.30. 
cents. This average is weighted in 
accordance with the population of 
the various cities in which the lines | 
operate, and includes all of the cities 
in the country of 50,000 population 
or more, except New York City. 
While the uniform fare with free | 
transfer remains the one most gen- 
erally employed in urban service, 
there has been a tendency on some 
lines toward lower fares for the very 
short distance rider and the very fre- 
quent rider. Conspicuous examples 
of the former practice include Bos- 
ton, where the local rider in the 
suburbs pays 6 cents, while if he 
uses the rapid transit lines, he pays 
10 cents; the Public Service Company 
of New Jersey, which has 5-cent zones, 
generally coincident with city bound- 
aries; and San Diego, which has an 
inner 5-cent zone and an outer 5-cent 
zone. In general, transfers are not 
given where only 5 cents is charged. 
The most conspicuous effort to give 
fare concessions to the frequent rider 
is through the unlimited-ride weekly 
or Sunday “pass.” Conspicuous ex- 
amples of companies using this plan 
are the Chicago Elevated Lines and 
the Pittsburgh Railways Company. 
Franchises.—The most important 
new franchise adopted during the 
year was that in Cincinnati whic 
went into effect Nov. 1, 1925. It is of 
the service-at-cost type, with a fare 
control fund having a lower limit of 
$200,000 and an upper limit of 
$600,000. The city retains the right 
of purchasing the property each year 
for the aggregate par value of the 
capital stock and reducible debt out- 
standing. Two important francise 
settlements were rejected by popu- 
lar vote during the year, both on 
April 7. One was in Milwaukee, 
where the proposed franchise was on 
a service-at-cost basis, with participa- 
tion of the city in the management 
of the affairs of the company in the 
metropolitan area. The other was in 
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Chicago, where a unified transporta- 
tion system, to be owned by the city, 
and to include a subway, was under 
consideration. 

Accident Reduction.—The large 
number of automobiles on the streets 
has greatly increased the problem of 
accident prevention. While accidents 
from boarding and alighting and 
causes other than in connection with 
automobiles have decreased as a rule, 
those in which automobiles are in- 
volved have in many places increased. 
In consequence, most companies now 
pay great attention to intensive cam- 
paigns both among their employees 
and with the public to promote the 
idea of safety. A number of com- 
panies now use one kind or another 
of bonus plan to encourage employees 
to make good safety records. 

Interurban Railways.—The _ re- 
marks just made about accident re- 
duction apply equally to urban and 
interurban railways. The latter are 
also paying great attention to im- 
proved car design, especially in the 
way of lighter cars and more com- 
fortable cars. Interurban roads are 
also paying more attention to de- 
veloping freight, and the revenue 
from this source during 1925, it is 
estimated, will amount approximately 
to $65,000,000. The most important 
development in the interurban freight 
business in the recent past has been 
the establishment of through rates 
and joint transportation arrange- 
ments, not only between connecting 
electric lines but also with steam rail- 
roads and boat lines. One group of 


interurban roads in Michigan, In- 
diana and Ohio has a single tariff, 
naming through competitive rates be- 
tween all stations served by them and 
covering approximately 5,000 miles of 
road. Progress along similar lines 
has been made by a group of electric 
railways operating in western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Statistics——The last census report 
of electric railways was taken in 1922, 
but this report was not published 
until February, 1925. It showed the 
following statistics for urban and 
interurban roads during 1922: Num- 
ber of companies, 1,200; miles of 
single track operated, 43,932; per- 
sons employed by operating com- 
panies, 300,523; passengers carried, 
15,347,519,966; railway operating 
revenues, $925,477,485; railway op- 
erating expenses, $678,563,170; net 
revenue from railway operation, 
$246,914,378; gross income, $256,- 
464,838; net income, $57,187,612; 
gross capitalization of operating and 
lessor companies, $5,446,794,547; net 
capitalization on account of electric 
railways (excluding investments in 
securities and non-operating prop- 
erty), $4,661,923,873. There were 
88,707 revenue cars, of which 77,301 
were passenger Cars. 

The table below gives statistics for 
1923 and 1924, compiled by the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association for 
370 companies, which operate, how- 
ever, about 75 per cent. of the total 
track and account for nearly 85 per 
cent. of the gross revenue of the 
industry: 


COMBINED OPERATIONS OF 370 COMPANIES 


Per Cent. Increase 


Bene 1928 or Decrease 

Operating revenue ...---++-+-+eee rere $786,530,422 $794,252,546 =O s, 
Operating expense .......+-.--- 581,288,567 584,674,342 — 0.58 
Net operating revenue. 205,241.855 209,578,204 — 2.07 
Operating ratio ...-...... 73.90% 73.61% + 0.39 
Miles of track. .....ceeccvccceccesrss 32,083.3 32,032.5 + 0.15 
Revenue passengers ..--++eseerrerees 10,890,887,334 10,906,8538,081 — 0.15 
Total passengers ......++++seeeeeeeee 13,483,075,342 | 13,642,898,110 —1.18 
1,843,827,779 1,823,941,852 + 1.09 


Car-miles (rev.) 
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AERONAUTICS 


By Goprrey L. Casor 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 


Government Activities ——The United 
States Government has created five 
separate government agencies carry- 
ing on important Aeronautical work, 
as follows: 

1. The United States Army Air 
Service. 

2. The Navy Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics (in which is incorporated the 
Marine Corps activity). 

3. The Air Mail Service of the Post 
Office Department. _ 

4. National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 

5. Department of Agriculture. 

U. S. Army Air Service—This 
Service is a separate combatant 
branch of the Army, consisting of 904 
officers and 8,950 enlisted men, a 
total personnel including flying 
cadets, of 9,854 as of June 30, 1925. 

Instruction.—There are seven 
schools, including a technical school, 
a primary and advanced flying 
school, a tactical school, a balloon 
and airship school, an engineering 
school and an_ inspectors’ school. 
These schools are under the direct 
supervision of the Chief of the Air 
Service. A number of fields located 
in many places throughout the United 
States occupied by tactical units are 
under the immediate command of 
Corps Area Commanders of the U. S. 
Army. 

Aid to Commerce.—In addition to 
its work as a part of the National 
Defense, the Army Air Service has 
been extremely active since the war 
in demonstrating the value of aero- 
nautics as a peace-time agency. Offi- 
cers and planes have been loaned to 
the Department of Agriculture. Much 
attention has been given to the tech- 
nical development of aircraft which 
has its peace-time value in connection 
with commercial and civilian avia- 
tion. 

A good example is the cooperation 
of the Air Service Engineering Di- 
vision, located at McCook Field, Day- 
ton, O., with the aircraft transporta- 
tion and aircraft manufacturing 


industries. This Engineering Division 


has been largely responsible for the | 


development of military aircraft and 
equipment, which is the best in the 
world in point of performance and 
has, at the same time, acted in the 
capacity of consulting engineer and 
research department for general aero- 
nautical development. 


In an effort to promote, popularize 


and stimulate commercial aeronau- 
tics, the Army Air Service has taken 
part in many contests and _ has 
brought to the United States a large 
number of world’s records. 

Mapping.—Another important ac- 
tivity, that of photographic mapping, 
has been successfully carried on by 
the Army Air Service, and has stim- 
ulated the birth and growth of a num- 
ber of civilian organizations which 
now make a regular commercial en- 
terprise of such work. Much of the 
apparatus now available for such use 
was first developed either by or un- 
der the supervision of the Army Air 
Service. 

Agricultural Department.—Though 
of less immediate scope and impor- 
tance than some other departments, 
it is fitting, next, briefly to sketch 
the air work of the Agricultural De- 
partment because this has been and 
is so largely dependent on the good 
will and zeal of the Army Air Sery- 
ice. The Army Air Service has 
loaned men and planes to the Agri- 
cultural Department for forest patrol 
and much good work has been done. 
It has been found, however, that there 
are so few airdromes, and other fa- 
cilities that this work ig unusually 
hazardous and chiefly valuable as an 
adjunct to other services, such as the 
use of lookout towers, ete. 

Much has, however, been learned 
on the control of fires over large 
areas; and $50,000 has been appropri- 
ated this year for special work in 
particular localities such as patrol 
whenever the sky is hazy and the 
scope of vision of lookout towers in- 
adequate, 
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Spraying.—Another very important 
use that has been developed by the 
Agricultural Department is the use 
of airplanes for distributing arsenate 
of calcium mixed with a large surplus 
of lime over the cotton fields of the 
South to exterminate the boll weevil, 
the army worm and cotton leaf cater- 
pillar. It has been found that where 
cotton is cultivated over large areas, 
not only better, but, also, cheaper 
service can be obtained by distribut- 
ing the poison from airplanes. 

Through this work of the Agricul- 
tural Department, contracts have 
been made for five treatments of a 
very large area of southern cotton 
fields by a firm of aircraft manufac- 
turers who have developed for this 
purpose a very efficient special ma- 
chine carrying each 1,000 pounds of 
poison. When it is considered that 
there are probably over 20,000,000 
acres of cotton fields in the South in 
such large areas as to make treat- 
ment from the air economical, and 
that it takes something like five treat- 
ments a year, it would seem that 
this industry has a truly immense 
future before it. The demand for 
this service apparently exceeds the 
supply so that new planes must be 
built to take care of the peach or- 
chards which, also, seem to be more 
conveniently protected in this way 
than in any other from certain pests 
that destroy them. 

Naval Aeronautics——The Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics differs from the 
Army Air Service in that it is an 
integral part of the fleet, the Navy 
having no separate combatant arms. 
Pilots, mechanics and aircraft units 
form the naval air organization afloat 
and are under the immediate com- 
mand of the vessels or fleet to which 
they are attached. The National 
Aeronautic Association has suggested 
the desirability of giving more atten- 
tion to combatant use of aircraft, or- 
ganization of air attack and the de- 
velopment of bombing attack. The 
subject of Naval aeronautics is 
treated at length in the Division on 
Defense and Armament. 

National Advisory Committee.— 
This is a body of twelve members 
appointed by the President, serving 
without compensation. Five are ap- 


pointed from private life and _ the 
others come from the War and Navy 
Departments, the Weather Bureau, 
the Bureau of Standards and Smith- 
sonian Institution. This Committee 
studies the problems of flight, air- 
craft construction, and gives advice 
to aircraft manufacturers and others 
therein interested. It has a well- 
equipped research laboratory located 
at Langley Field, Hampton, Va., one 
of the stations of the Army Air Serv- 
ice. The N. A. C. A. functions 
through an executive committee and 
standing technical committees in co- 
ordination with other Government air 
agencies and the public. The Com- 
mittee investigates in its own labora- 
tory the fundamental principles of 
aeronautics, and allocates work on 
particular technical problems among 
other Governmental and private in- 
stitutions. It publishes the results 
of its own work and collects aero- 
nautical data from other agencies 
throughout the world. Its reports 
are available, not only to Govern- 
ment departments, but to the public 
at large, through pamphlets which 
may be purchased for a nominal sum 
from the Public Printer. 

Other Governmental Activities — 
The work of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards and the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau have been of great value and 
assistance along aeronautical lines. 
Much aeronautical work has _ been 
done by the Bureau of Standards in. 
their well-appointed laboratories at 
the request of the War and Navy 
Departments, the N. A. C. A. and of 
the National Aeronautic Association. 

The Aeronautical Board is a joint 
Army and Navy board, organized to 
coordinate the activities of these mili- 
tary branches and avoid needless du- 
plication. It acts as a clearing house 
of information, giving each the ben- 
eat of all that is known by the other 
and facilitating the cordial codpera- 
tion which has marked the history of 
these two Government departments. 
Outstanding instances of this codpera- 
tion are the World Flight, and the 
making of contracts for aircraft by 
one department, and the placing of 
the resultant aircraft at cost with 
the other, thereby securing a better 
price and cheaper production than 
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would have been possible had they 
worked indepencently. 

The Weather Bureau has furnished 
special reports and weather predic- 
tions for use of those who navigate 
the air, and arranged to have Avia- 
tion officers present at certain of its 
stations to receive daily and hourly 
reports of air conditions for the ben- 
efit of certain Governmental activi- 
ties heretofore mentioned. Meteoro- 
logical investigations which are of 
great importance to aerial navigation 
have been greatly assisted by the 
work of this Bureau. $ 

The Forest Products Laboratory, 
located at Madison, Wis., has accom- 
plished a great deal in the investi- 
gation of wood and wood products 
and their application to airplane 
manufacture. The results of these 
experiments are available, also, to 
the Government and the public at 
large. 

Achievements.—Since the War, the 
United States has acquired most of 
the International aircraft records, but 
in two important matters we still lag 
lamentably behind. 

First, England, France and other 
countries have enacted national legis- 
lation and signed an International 
Convention, providing for the na- 
tional licensing of pilots and ma- 
chines, after examination and inspec- 
tion and careful regulation of traffic, 
and also providing for the Interna- 
tional regulation of traffic. The 
necessity of uniform traffic rules is 
as obvious in the air as it is on the 
high sea, and the penalty of improper 
control is more swift and certain and 
terrible. There is no adequate rea- 
son and no possible excuse for the 
United States to fail to regulate the 
air traffic within its borders and to 
ratify the International Airways Con- 
vention which it signed on the 13th 
of October, 1919, making, however, 
such reservations as may be needful 
for our safety or welfare. 

The second matter in which Eu- 
rope is ahead of us is that of the 
commercial transportation of passen- 
gers and freight and here the Euro- 
pean preponderance is wholly due to 
liberal Government subsidies. 

World Flight—This was the most 
spectacular event that took place last 
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year in the field of Aeronautics. On | 
March 17, 1924, four Douglas air- | 
planes equipped with Liberty En- | 
gines and designated as the “Douglas 
World Cruisers,” left Santa Monica, | 
Cal., to circumnavigate the globe. | 
The flagship of the expedition, the 
Seattle, was flown by Major F. L. 
Martin and was wrecked in a storm — 
off the coast of Alaska. The com- | 
mand of the expedition then devolved 
on Lieutenant Lowell H. Smith, under 
whose direction the remaining cruisers 
circled the globe, returning to the 
United States on September 6, 1924. 
The third machine, the Boston I, was 
wrecked while crossing the Atlantic 
and replaced by the Boston ITI, which 
completed the trip. The members of 
the flight, together with their air- 
planes, were as follows: 


The Seattle—Major Frederick L. Mar- 
tin, Sgt. Alva L. Harvey. 

The Chicago—Lieut. Lowell H. Smith, 
Lieut. Leslie P. Arnold. 

The New Orleans—Lieut. Erie H. 
Nelson, Lieut. John Harding, Jr. 

The Boston—Lieut. Leigh Wade, Sgt. 
Henry H. Ogden. 


In making this great flight, the 
first successful attempt to fly around 
the world in an airplane, there was 
a total of 28,000 miles flown, during 
which the three airplanes used ap- 
proximately 28,000 gallons of fuel 
and 2,500 gallons of oil. With the 
exception of ordinary minor repairs, 
the airplanes showed their adaptabil- 
ity to all weather conditions and cli- 
mates by returning to this country 
in excellent condition. One of the 
airplanes is to be placed on exhibition 
for all time in the National Museum 
in Washington. The success of this 
tremendous undertaking did much for 
aviation in general and for the United 
States in particular. First, it showed 
that present-day airplanes are suffi- 
ciently sturdy and dependable to ac- 
complish long journeys over hazard- 
ous routes, and, in addition, proved 
the resourcefulness and capability of 
the Army Air Service organization 
and its pilots. Several other coun- 
tries have attempted flights around 
the world but as yet none has suc- 
ceeded. 
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Another great value of this flight 
lies in the fact that from it much 
was learned about routes over hither- 
to unknown courses and through con- 
ditions the effect of which on aircraft 
had not been known. The informa- 
tion thus gained may be not only of 
military value but undoubtedly will 
find valuable reference in the future 
establishment of commercial airways. 

Records.—The records for maxi- 
mum airplane speed and maximum 
altitude, as well as others, have for 
the past few years been going back 
and forth from the United States to 
France with great regularity. A new 
record is set up in one or the other 
country only to be broken a few weeks 
or months later by some aviator in 
the other. At the present time the 
records for maximum altitude and 
speed are held by the French. 

Technical Development — Super- 
charger.—One of the most important 
technical developments in aeronautics 
in recent years is the supercharger, 
which, it is believed, has reached a 
more advanced stage in this country 
than in any other. This device is 
designed to make possible approxi- 
mately the same performance of an 
airplane engine at high altitudes as 
at sea level. Since the war the Air 
Service Engineering Division at Mc- 
Cook Field, Dayton, O., has been 
working continuously on the project 
until now a supercharger has been 
evolved which is capable of continu- 
ous operation under the most ad- 
verse conditions. The Army Air Serv- 
ice has made repeated tests of this 
device on all types of airplanes, from 
the pursuit to the bombardment, with 
equally gratifying results in each. 
The supercharger was undoubtedly 
responsible for the previous world al- 
titude records which were made by 
Lieutenant Macready and those, im- 
mediately after the war, by Major R. 
W. Schroder. 

Large bombing planes equipped 
with superchargers are now able to 
carry greater loads to altitudes be- 
fore considered impractical and the 
pursuit airplane is maneuverable and 
has a service ceiling greatly in ex- 
cess of that known at the close of 
the war. 

The value of the supercharger for 


military use. is obvious, and it may 
become even of greater importance in 
the commercial field. Aerial naviga- 
tion from the standpoint of commerce 
has not yet reached any definite 
scheme of operation. It is held by 
many that long distance commercial 
aircraft will operate at very great 
altitudes in order to take advantage 
of prevailing winds, etc. Be that as 
it may, the supercharger will make 
possible the operation of engines in- 
stalled in any craft at whatever al- 
titude may be necessary for them to 
take greatest advantage of natural 
conditions. 

Compass,—One of the important 
problems in the development of aerial 
navigation has been found in the 
work which has been done to produce 
proper navigating instruments. Much 
of the same information is necessary 
relative to the movement of an air- 
plane through the air as is necessary 
in the navigation of a ship at sea. 
However, the conditions under which 
the two operate are different. Since the 
airplane is so much faster and is op- 
erating in two planes instead of one, 
ordinary means to keep track of its 
movements are inadequate. The usual 
compass, for example, is inadequate 
on an airplane, due to the effect of 
the metallic parts of the machine and 
the rapid changes of direction of the 
craft. To meet this need there has 
been developed by the Bureau of 
Standards an entirely new type of 
compass known as the “earth induc- 
tor compass.’ This operates on the 
principle of an armature rotating in 
the magnetic field of the earth. With 
any change in the position of rota- 
tion of this armature with respect to 
the direction of the earth’s lines of 
force, there is a corresponding change 
in the voltage generated. If a sensi- 
tive galvanometer is so arranged as 
to read zero for any particular posi- 
tion of the armature relative to these 
lines of force, it will show different 
readings corresponding to the amount 
of change in position. 

Apparatus.—Greaily improved types 
of inclinometers, air speed indicators, 
flight indicators, bomb sights, etc., are 
now available for airplane use. There 
has just been developed a completely 
new type of instrument board for air- 
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planes. Whereas the 
board in use at the end of the war 
mounted a large number of circular 
dials for the various instruments, 
such as ammeters, altimeters, tacho- 
meters, etc., each one separate from 
the other, the new system is to com- 
bine several of these different instru- 
ments reading onto a single vertical 
dial. This vertical dial is ordinarily 
about an inch wide by four inches 
high, with the moving indicators 
traveling vertically up and down the 
dial. The indicators are so arranged 
that one may register on one gide 
of the dial on a scale separate from 
another within the same instrument. 

In the accessibility of the modern 
airplane, we find evidence of the great 
amount of technical work which has 
been done toward simplifying and 
making airplane repairs easier in the 
field. The modern airplane is so ar- 
ranged that the engine and other por- 
tions of the craft are easily accessible 
for the mechanic who has repairs to 
make and also the entire power plant 
may be removed from the plane and 
a new one substituted with a mini- 
mum of time and trouble. Airplanes 
have been built in which it is possible 
to remove the entire power plant by 
detaching the nose of the body of the 
fuselage which carries it from the 
airplane as a unit. In such cases, 
any controls which may have to be 
disconnected are so arranged that 
they may be easily reconnected to 
similar points in the control system 
of the power plant which is being sub- 
stituted. 

Fire Protection—Fire hazard in 
aircraft has been lessened by arrange- 
ment of the parts of the airplane 
itself so as to prevent the spread of 
possible fires and by precautions to 
prevent their occurrence. Fireproof 
bulkheads are built into the engine 
compartments, making it difficult for 
the fire to spread backward to the 
pilot’s cockpit. 

In order to prevent fire after a 
crash much time has been directed 
to the development of fuel containers 
which would not rupture upon crash- 
ing or that would be leakproof. 

Parachute-—The Army Air Service 
has developed a type of parachute 
which is exceedingly efficient and, in 
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adopted by at least two other gov- 
ernments as service equipment of 


their flying personnel. The parachute | 


instrument | fact, so much go, that it has been | 


is made in several models, worn in | 


different positions on the body. How- 
ever, they are all similar in that they 
are attached to the pilot’s body with 


a harness before he gets into the air- 


plane. 

Photography.—The development hy 
the Army Air Service of photographie 
apparatus is important. In codpera- 
tion with Major Bagley of the Engi- 
neer Corps, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany and the Fairchild Aerial Cam- 
era Corporation, aircraft cameras 
have been greatly improved. 

In the demonstration of the useful- 
ness of these new cameras, much has 
been learned about the mapping of 
large areas from the air, as well as 
the taking of aerial photographs for 
reconnaissance purposes. 

Photographic and experimental 
work has been extended to the point 
where great rapidity is possible in 
making and developing the prints. 

There are several companies in the 
country organized for the purpose of 
aerial photography and mapping. 

Helium.—A very important work 
has been done in relation to lighter- 
than-air traffic in reducing the pro- 
duction cost of helium gas to below 
five cents per cubic foot. 

Smoke Screens.—Within the past 
year, the Army Air Service, in co- 
operation with the Chemical Warfare 
Service, has demonstrated the possi- 
bility of laying very effective smoke 
screens from aircraft and both the 
Navy and the Ariny have laid down, 
in a minute, in public, smoke screens 
or curtains a mile long and reaching 
over a thousand feet in height. The 
usefulness of such a screen in war- 
time is obvious. 

Comparison of Lighter and Heav- 
ier than Air Types—The Army 
Air Service maintains only experi- 
mental and training activities with 
lighter-than-air craft. Small semi- 
rigid and non-rigid airships are used 
for training of personnel. Free bal- 
loons and those of observation type 
are also used for similar work. The 
airship and the airplane should never 
come into serious competition with 
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each other as they can be used to 


greatest advantage in the accomplish- 
ment of entirely different missions. 
The airship will carry a much greater 
load and transport it over much 
greater distances without alighting 
than can the airplane. On the other 
hand, the airship is not nearly as 
fast as the airplane and requires more 
elaborate landing facilities at termi- 
nal points. It is probable, then, that 
in the future the airship will find its 
commercial use in taking care of the 
“long haul’ business, leaving the 
short, fast-covered routes to the air- 
plane. 

Helium Gas.—In connection with 
the operation of airships and balloons 
the United States in one respect, oc- 
cupies an enviable position. In this 
country only have been found suffi- 
ciently large deposits of helium gas. 
At the present time, the facilities for 
extracting helium gas in this coun- 
try are insufficient for the present 
needs of the Army and Navy. These 
will probably be improved and helium 
will be made available for the use 
of commercial concerns operating in 
this country. The Bureau of Mines, 
which has been concerned in the de- 
velopment of helium, has also pro- 
duced repurification plants, one of 
which is a mobile unit mounted on 
railway trucks. 

Science of Aeronautics.—To facili- 
tate the study of aeronautics along 
scientific lines, the Government main- 
tains the laboratories of the National 
Advisory Committee and those of the 
Army, Navy and Bureau of Standards. 
Likewise each year a certain number 


of commissioned personnel from the 
Government air service are sent 
to various academic institutions 
throughout the country. 

Federal Legislation on Aeronau- 
tics-—Each year for the past seven 
or eight years bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress, but never passed, 
designed to regulate and govern the 
operation of commercial aircraft, 
while more than a dozen states have 
actually passed acts controlling aerial 
vehicles. Some of the national bills 
have attempted to establish a sepa- 
rate department of aeronautics within 
the Government, with a cabinet officer 
at the head; others have aimed to 
place the control and regulation of 
this new means of transportation 
within a new bureau of some existing 
department and even in existing of- 
fices. None has yet been passed. 
Some years ago the Department of 
Commerce exercised control of sea- 
planes while operating from the wa- 
ter and during the war aerial navi- 
gation was controlled by presidential 
proclamation. 

Federal statutes will become a 
reality, together with the organiza- 
tion for their enforcement, when suf- 
ficient pressure is brought to bear 
upon Congress. 

In Europe, where commercial aero- 
nautics is in full swing, frontiers are 
close together from the flyer’s point 
of view. A flight of one to three 
hours takes one over the border and 
into some other country. The inter- 
national air convention in Europe 
comes, doubtless, as a result of con- 
ditions. 


THE MOTOR BUS 


By Cart W. STOCKS 
Epitor or “Bus TRANSPORTATION” 


Extent of Service——Four billion 
passengers is the estimate carried 
during 1925 by motor bus. This fact 
gives some conception of the degree 
to which the bus has already entered 
the community life of the nation. At 
the beginning of the year the bus in- 
dustry covered 202,090 miles of route. 
With the 250,412 miles of steam rail- 
road tracks and the 43,933 miles of 


track operated by the electric rail- 
ways, it can be readily seen what an 
important part the bus plays in pres- 
ent day transportation. Rapid as the 
erowth may seem, the opportunities 
of the bus industry are just begin- 
ning to be revealed. 

October 1, 1925, found approxi- 
mately 65,000 busses operating in the 
United States. Of these, about 35,000 
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were run by 10,000 independent bus | 
companies, 4,500 by 250 electric rail- 
ways, 1,000 by 250 hotels, 20,000 by 
15,000 schools, 1,500 by sightseeing 
companies, 2,900 for industrial use 
and 250 by railroad terminal com- 
panies. The division in function in- 
dicates that the greater part of the 
industry is giving either common ¢ar- 
rier or school service. 

Types of Service.—Broadly speak- 
ing, the services rendered by these 
common carriers can be divided into 
two groups, the inter-city and the 
city. In the first of these is included 
services connecting two or more dis- 
tinct communities. City service, of 
course, includes lines operated within 
city limits and to contiguous subur- 
ban districts. Experience has already 
indicated that wherever highways 
have been built the inter-city bus line 
follows, rendering service even to com- 
munities and country districts which 
otherwise might be without public 
transportation. 

Vehicles.—Im this connection, it is 
not amiss to say a few words regard- 
ing the function of the different types 
of busses when compared on the basis 
of seating capacity and weight. Of 
course, public attention has been at- 
tracted mostly by the development ot 
the larger, heavier and more spectacu- 
lar types. Frequently, however, the 
smaller 12 to 21 passenger models, 
on account of their lower cost of op- 
eration and lower investment, can be 
used where the traffic would not sup- 
port the larger and more expensive 
heavy duty type. Again, where roads 
have not yet been hard surfaced, the 
“light duty” or small type bus is, 
irrespective of traffic density, the 
only one that can be satisfactorily 
operated. Any complete bus system 
must, however, include a number of 
these lighter vehicles to round out 
properly economical operation. 

Inter-City Traffic-——In various sec- 
tions of the country the inter-city bus 
service has developed into a veritable 
network of crossing and inter-cross- 
ing lines. Among the states that can 
be mentioned as having unusually 
complete systems are California, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, North Carolina, Wash- 
ington, Utah and Indiana. Although 
the length of these inter-city lines 
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varies considerably, they averaeey 
about fifty miles. 

City Traffic—In the city also the| 
bus renders valuable assistance in| 
providing service to districts where | 
other transportation systems do not 
operate. The more recently developed | 
residential areas are a good example. 
The bus is also proving practical as | 
the sole public transportation system | 
in cities with populations of 25,000) 
or less. 
mentioned are Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts; Newburgh, New York; Astoria, 
Oregon; Everett, Washington; Mid-| 
dletown, Ohio; and Portsmouth, New | 
Hampshire. In the larger cities the | 
double-deck bus is being used. New | 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, | 
Baltimore and St. Louis all have | 
highly organized systems operating 
this equipment. These are character- | 
ized by their frequent and dependable 
service which emphasizes comfortable 
mass transportation based on the idea, | 
of a seat for every passenger. 

The Bus and Electric Railways.— | 
At least 249 electric railways or their | 
bus subsidiaries were operating on | 
October 1, 1925, 4,437 busses as a 
part of unified transportation sys- 
tems. This evidence of 


dicates the end of the antagonism 
with which they first received the bus. 


Among those that might be | 


interest | 


among electric railways definitely in- | 
| 


Some of these routes act as feeders, 
others as extensions beyond the rail 
heads, while some are completely in- 
dependent and developing their own 
traffic. The bus industry is the resus 
of but eleven years’ development. The 
forerunner of the modern bus was the 
privately owned and operated “jit- 
ney.” This vehicle made its initial 
appearance on the Pacific Coast and 
the idea spread rapidly over the coun- 
try. As the early jitney services 
were unregulated and run in a hap- 
hazard manner, there was no way of 
measuring their growth. Gradually 
the type ‘of vehicle used in this serv- 
ice changed. First came the length- 
ened passenger car chassis on which 
a 12 or 14 passenger sedan type 
body was mounted for inter-city 
service, and then the use of the 34 
and 1l-ton truck chassis, with a street 
car type body and longitudinal seats 
in strictly city service. Each of these 
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newer types became popular because 
of increased carrying capacity and 
therefore higher earning power. Dur- 
ing this period, however, the manu- 
facturer paid little attention to the 
situation. 

Organization of the Industry.—It 
was not until the latter part of 1921 
that any attempt was made to de- 
velop and manufacture a modern bus. 
This same period also saw the first 
attempt made to estimate the number 
of vehicles in operation. This esti- 
mate was 20,000 vehicles. Gradually 
the yearly increase became larger un- 
til in 1925 the estimate was a total 
of 65,000 busses of all classes in 
operation. 

In the latter part of 1922 the bus 
was more generally accepted as an 
important unit in the transportation 
world. Activities crystallized into 
definite proportions, consolidations of 
original operating companies were ef- 
fected and progress was made 
towards modern and safer types of 
vehicles. At this time also the idea 
of establishing and maintaining reg- 
ular schedules became more firmly a 
tenet of the industry and the need 


of terminals as traffic builders better 
realized. This and the aggressiveness 
of the bus manufacturers have made 
the place of the bus better under- 
stood. 

The Future—As to the future 
growth of bus transportation, sev- 
eral influences are at work which will 
lead directly to a better establish- 
ment of the industry as a common 
carrier. One is the development of 
organizations of bus owners. Another 
is the increasingly noticeable trend 
toward consolidations of bus compa- 
nies. A third is a tendency toward 
regulation. The manufacturer also 
has a part to play. It is he who 
must realize that, as the industry 
becomes better established, the bus 
operators will demand improvements 
in vehicles, which will give lower op- 
erating costs and longer life, irre- 
spective of weight, size and carrying 
capacity. 

Bus transportation is indeed de- 
veloping on a stable foundation and 
those connected with the industry can 
well be proud of its achievements and 
stirred by their thoughts as to its 
future possibilities. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION 
By J. H. DELLINGER 


Cuter, RADIO LABORATORY, 


General Progress.—The develop- 
ment of radio broadcasting stimulated 
the growth and refinement of all the 
earlier uses of radio, such as ship 
and transoceanic communication, ra- 
dio aids to navigation, radio picture 
transmission and remote control, and 
amateur radio message relaying. In 
1925, improvements in the instru- 
mental facilities for these services 
were noteworthy, as for example the 
very general replacement of spark 
by continuous-wave apparatus. Con- 
spicuous progress continued during 
1925 in commercial radio telegraphy 
in competition with the ocean cables, 
clinching America’s position of domi- 
nance in transoceanic radio. Public 
radio service was inaugurated with 
various Central American countries 
(Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica), 
and with Colombia, Poland, and Swe- 
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den, thus extending the considerable 
radio connections previously estab- 
lished with Europe and South Amer- 
ica. The construction of high power 
stations for similar service by Amer- 
ican capital was begun in China and 
the Philippines. America approaches 
independence of the cables for com- 
munication with nearly every impor- 
tant country in the world. Progress 
was made on the construction of the 
high-power station in England re- 
quired for completion of the system 
of radio telephone service between 
England and the United States; the 
facilities on the American side had 
been completed, and one-way radio 
telephony to England of commercial 
standard had been demonstrated, in 
1924. 

Gratifying as were the advances in 
all the diverse applications of radio, 
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the outstanding progress was in 
broadcasting. Greeted at first as a 
marvel and a scientific toy, radio 
broadcasting was seen to have great 
potential effects on general enlight- 
enment, on home life, on political ac- 
tivity, on musical appreciation and 
even on social organization. In 1925 
these effects had passed from the 
stage of a profound hope to that of 
incipient reality. 

Rise of Broadcasting—The first 
successful broadeasting on a commer- 
cial scale, accomplished in 1921, was 
followed by extraordinary expansion 
of the use of radio. By the end of 
1925, probably one-half the people in 
the United States had access to the 
radio programs through receiving 
apparatus. The value of radio goods 
manufactured during the year ap- 
proximated a half billion dollars. 
This wholly unprecedented rise of a 
new service and a new industry took 
place almost entirely through private 
initiative. It received some govern- 
mental guidance through the annual 
National Radio Conferences called by 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover. 

Government Regulations. — Radio 
is regulated in the United States 
under the two laws of 1912, one of 
them being the Ship Radio Act re- 
quiring radio transmitting apparatus 
on every ship carrying fifty or more 
persons, and the other being the Act 
to Regulate Radio Communication. 
The latter law provides for the licens- 
ing of radio stations and operators, 
specifies’ the frequencies to be used 
by ship stations, provides for the 
secrecy of private messages, and pro- 
hibits fraudulent signals and wilful 
interference. The law is adminis- 
tered, regulations are formulated, and 
stations are inspected, by the De- 
partment of Commerce. This law 
contains little that is restrictive and 
permits an almost unhampered 
growth of broadcasting. While pro- 
posed new laws have been presented 
in every succeeding session of Con- 
gress, there has been no legislation on 
radio since 1912. 

The radio broadcasting system of 
the United States can be character- 
ized as one of extreme freedom. Up 
until late 1925, anyone was free to 


erect a broadcasting station. In op- 
erating the station, no force other 
than public opinion restricts the 
character of the material that may 
be broadcast. No license or regula- 
tion other than patent rights is im- 
posed upon the sale, purchase, and 
use of receiving apparatus. This is 
in marked contrast to the system in 
most other countries, where a Gov- 
ernment license is required for the 
operation of a receiving set. This 
freedom accounts in large measure 
for the remarkable growth of radio 
broadcasting in four years from an 
obscure experiment to a vital force 
in American life. 

Development of Broadcast Pro- 
grams.—The earliest broadcasting 
was of phonograph music. Then for 
a year or two, the fare was largely 
programs from the studios of the 
various stations of one aspiring solo- 
ist after another, plus a heterogene- 
ous assortment of talks. Then came 
the extension of pick-up lines from 
the broadcasting stations to theaters, 
hotels, athletic fields, and every place 
where were found fine music or im- 
portant events. This improvement 
in the grade of material secured by 
the broadcasting stations culminated 
in 1925 in the presentation to the 
public through the broadcasting sta- 
tions of the best fruits of current 
public life, of religion, education, 
sports, and music. Studio programs 
included performances by the best 
concert artists. Concurrent improve- 
ments in the technical phases of radio 
transmitting and receiving delivered 
all of this, to favorably situated lis- 
teners, with practical perfection. It 
became common for a large fraction 
of the population to participate, at a 
distance, in the excitement of great 
athletic contests; and the power and 
majesty of the art of masters of mu- 
sic was brought to the firesides of mil- 
lions. 

Radio Problems.—Despite the gen- 
eral improvement of the actual pro- 
grams, certain problems arose along 
with the inevitable commercializa- 
tion of broadcasting. There was a 
great deal of discussion over the ques- 
tion of regulating the character of 
programs. The Government consist- 
ently refused to assume the obligation 
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of censorship, and the result is that 
the stations are entirely free in their 
choice of material. The station man- 
agements are, in point of fact, very 
responsive to the public reaction to 
their programs. This makes for high 
quality in the character of material 
and in the type of stations doing the 
broadcasting. The stations of higher 
power, greater investment of capital, 
and the maintenance of higher stand- 
ards of equipment and program, have 
naturally become the most popular. 
The high standard and clean char- 
acter of radio broadcasting compares 
favorably indeed with the theater, 
press, and other avenues of appeal 
to the public. 

Financial Support-——One of the 
serious problems of the early days of 
broadcasting has solved itself. This 
is the question as to who would pay 
for broadcasting. With no possibil- 
ity of financing the new industry by 
any form of assessment on the ulti- 
mate consumers, and with the artists 
and specialists who performed before 
the microphone more inclined to ask 
than to give financial consideration, 
this problem loomed large when 
broadcasting began. In spite of it, 
there has been an increase rather 
than a decrease in competition for 
the privilege of running broadcasting 
stations. This raises the question: 
What is the motive actuating the sta- 
tion owners to undertake and con- 
tinue such large investments, the 
operation of a first-class station cost- 
ing not less than $100,000 a year. 
This can be discerned by examining 
the character of ownerships of the 
stations. Approximately one half of 
them, in 1925, were owned and oper- 
ated by manufacturers of or dealers 
in radio sets and others who profit 
by the sale of radio material. The 
other half were owned by educational, 
religious, and Governmental institu- 
tions and various commercial and 
semi-commercial organizations, whose 
interest lies in influencing the public. 
By and large, both classes could be 
said to conduct their stations as one 
form or another of advertising. 

Advertising Influence. — Advertis- 
ing is more highly developed in the 
United States than in other coun- 
tries, and it has been found that radio 


broadcasting is a very effective and 
profitable form of advertising. 

The second class of broadcasters 
were becoming proportionately more 
important than the first. The sec- 
ond class began to be modified in one 
respect, that is, by the rental . of 
broadcasting service to parties who 
desire to pay for the privilege of fur- 
nishing the programs. These inter- 
ests profit through the advertising 
gained through the mention of their 
names in connnection with the pro- 
gram. The advertising motive thus 
began to support broadcasting, not 
directly through ownership but 
through use of the broadcasting sta- 
tions. This practice, however, brought 
to the front a _ serious question 
whether the commercialization of ra- 
dio would not impair its effectiveness. 
Listeners began to be uneasy over the 
too rude intrusion of soap, bonbons, 
and typewriters in the midst of other- 
wise beautiful programs. 

Platform of Principles on Pub- 
licity.—The importance of the ques- 
tion was recognized in the adoption 
of the following resolutions by the 
Fourth National Radio Conference in 
November : 

“Wuerrras the excellence and public 
service value of radio programs is 
increased by the support of those 
seeking appropriate publicity. 

“Anp WHEREAS the use of inappro- 
priate publicity methods meets with 
the hearty disfavor of the listening 
public. 

“Anp WHEREAS this public disfavor 
is fatal to the purpose of those seek- 
ing publicity and good will, as well 
as detrimental to the interest of the 
broadcaster and all branches of the 
radio industry. 

“RESOLVED that it is the sense of 
this conference that the best inter- 
ests of the listening public, of the 
radio industry, and of the broadcaster 
are all served by that form of broad- 
casting which provides a meritorious 
program of entertainment and edu- 
cational nature and which limits it- 
self to the building of good will for 
the sponsor of the program whether 
he be the owner of the station or a 
subscriber utilizing its facilities. 

“ResoLvep that the Conference dep- 
recates the use of radio broadcasting 
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for direct sales effort, and any form 
of special pleading for the broad- 
caster or his products; which forms 
are entirely appropriate when printed 
or through direct advertising me- 
diums. 

“RESOLVED that the Conference con- 
curs in the suggestion of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce that the problems 
of radio publicity should be solved by 
the industry itself and not by Gov- 
ernment compulsion or by legislation. 

“AND RESOLVED that the Conference 
urges upon all owners of radio broad- 
casting stations the importance of 
safeguarding their programs against 
the intrusion of that publicity which 
is objectionable to the listener and 
consequently detrimental to others in 
the industry, as well as to the reputa- 
tion of the individual broadcasting 
station.” 

Use of Copyrighted Music.—An- 
other aspect of commercialism in the 
radio programs which caused serious 
difficulty was the question of use of 
copyrighted music. The listening 
public sometimes became aware of 
this through the occasional announce- 
ment that a performance had to be 
interrupted because of a demand for 
exorbitant royalties from the holder 
of copyright on some musical selec- 
tion. These demands seldom came 
from the composer or author himself. 
The situation was essentially a con- 
test between the broadcasters and the 
Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers, an organization which 
controlled the copyrights on a large 
proportion of the popular music. The 
battle was still in progress at the end 
of the year. 

At the Fourth National Radio Con- 
ference it was agreed by all interests 
that. the owners of copyrights were 
entitled to reasonable compensation 
for the use of their copyrights, and 
the representatives of the broadcast- 
ing interests indicated a complete 
willingness to pay a _ reasonable 
charge for copyrighted numbers used 
by them. It appeared, however, that 
the parties were not able to agree 
upon the terms and conditions of use 
of copyrights. 

Platform of Principles on Musical 
Copyright—The Conference Commit- 
tee on Copyright Relations to Broad- 
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casting reached the conclusion that 
no good purpose would be served by 
undertaking to make a recommenda- 
tion upon these disputed matters. 
The Committee, however, considered 
the principles which should control 
in the solution of this problem, and 
its conclusions are embodied in the 
Resolutions presented to the Confer- 
ence, a copy of which is shown below. 
Attention is directed to the fact that 
this Resolution is applicable in terms 
only to musical compositions. The 
Committee did not undertake either 
in its deliberations or its recommen- 
dations to deal with copyrights of 
literary or dramatic productions nor 
of press matter. 4 

“\WHEREAS, there can be no continu- 
ation of broadcasting unless musical 
compositions are made available to 
broadeasters upon a fair, equitable 
and permanent basis, and _ 

“WHEREAS, an insistent demand 
from the public requires that music 
be made the principal part of broad- 
cast entertainment, and 

“WHEREAS, practically all of this 
music is held by copyright proprietors 
and is not available to broadcasters 
except on prohibitive and unstable 
terms, and 

“WHEREAS, the broadcasters recog- 
nize the right of the copyright pro- 
prietors to compensation for the use 
of their compositions and are willing 
to pay a fair and equitable maximum 
fee for each broadcast rendition of 
each copyright musical number, and 

“WHEREAS, broadcasters believe that 
copyright owners should have the 
sole, complete and entire right to 
withhold their property from all 
broadcasting if they so desire; but 
that if a copyrighted number is re- 
leased by the owner thereof to one 
or more broadcasters, then such num- 
ber shall become available to all 
broadcasters, and 

“WHEREAS, the present conditions 
threaten the entire broadcasting 
structure and the continuation and 
permanence of broadcasting depends 
upon the solution of this problem, 
and : 

“WHEREAS, all attempted solutions 
through negotiation between the par- 
ties have proved unavailing; now 
therefore - 
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“BE IT RESOLVED, that it is the 
sense of this Conference that the only 
possible solution les in the enact- 
ment of suitable legislation based 
upon the above principles, and it is 
the recommendation of this Confer- 
ence to the Secretary of Commerce 
that such legislation be suggested to 
Congress.” 

Dilemma of Too Much Broadcast- 
ing.—The very success and popularity 
of broadcasting gives rise to its prin- 
cipal difficulty or problem, which came 
to a head in 1925. The difficulty 
arises fundamentally because of the 
interference of one radio wave with 
another. All the radio signals are 
conveyed along a single track, the 
ether, and very skilful dispatching 1s 
required to avoid collisions. Every 
conceivable interest wanted to broad- 
cast, because radio was found to be an 
efficient vehicle of publicity. It would 
not have been so bad if everyone had 
wanted to start a newspaper, because 
the printing of one newspaper does 
not get in the way of the printing of 
another; but in radio only so many 
can operate at one time. This physi- 
cal condition was not taken into ac- 
count by many persons and groups 
who wanted to broadcast and who 
should have been at least as willing 
to hold back from erecting radio sta- 
tions as from starting newspapers. 
Not everyone who has a message for 
the public starts a newspaper; he 
usually uses for his purpose the news- 
papers already existing. 

Antagonistic Frequencies.—The ba- 
sic reason that the number of broad- 
casting channels is limited is that 
the frequencies of broadcasting sta- 
tions are spaced 10 _ kilocycles 
apart. It has been found in prac- 
tice that this is the minimum sepa- 
ration which permits satisfactory 
reception without interference. Rules 
for still greater frequency separation 
at certain distances are also observed. 
There are 95 channels or frequencies 
available, 10 kilocycles apart, in the 
frequency range used for broadcast- 
ing. Since there were 578 stations in 
1925, not every station could have 
an exclusive frequency but most of 
them had to share with one or more 
other stations. This multiple assign- 
ment of frequencies required that the 


stations alternate in the use of the 
frequencies, as for instance, by trans- 
mitting on alternate nights. This was 
generally recognized as undesirable. 
In spite of this, the erection of sta- 
tions and the applications for broad- 
casting licenses continued unabated. 
By November, 1925, there were pend- 
ing before the Department of Com- 
merce 175 applications for licenses to 
operate new broadcasting stations. 
As all the channels for broadcasting 
were already completely filled, the 
Department could see no way of com- 
plying with these applications for 
licenses. 

Secretary Hoover’s Diagnosis.— 
This situation was made the chief 
theme of the Fourth National Radio: 
Conference, already referred to, which 
was held November 9, 10, and 11 in 
Washington. The Conference was at- 
tended by about 500 representatives 
of the radio industry, broadcasters, 
manufacturers, listeners, the press, 
etc. The discussions at the Confer- 
ence brought out clearly that broad- 
casting would be ruined unless a se- 
vere check were put on the increase 
of the number of stations.. This prob- 
lem was put by Secretary Hoover as 
follows in the speech with which he 
opened the Conference. 

“Tt igs a simple physical fact that 
we have no more channels. It is not 
possible to furnish them under the 
present state of technical develop- 
ment. It takes no argument to dem- 
onstrate that 89 wave lengths (and no 
more are available) cannot be made 
to serve innumerable stations, no: 
matter how ingenious we may be in 
arranging time divisions and geo- 
graphical separations. It is not a 
question of what we would like to do: 
but what we must do. 

“One alternative, which would only 
partly solve the problem, would be 
to increase the number of stations by 
further dividing the time of the pres- 
ent stations down to one or two days. 
a week or one or two hours a day. 
From the listener’s viewpoint, and 
that is the only one to be considered, 
he would get a much degenerated ser- 
vice if we were to do that....A 
half dozen stations in any commu- 
nity, operating full time, will give as 
much service in quantity and a far 
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better service in quality than eight- 
een, each on one-third time. 

“As the art progresses the capital 
investment in a good station has risen 
to upwards of $150,000, and the cost 
of operation has risen to as much as 
$100,000 per annum, and frequently 
even more. The costs are in large 
part the same whether the station 
works one day in a week or seven. 
If we impose more division of time 
than at present we shall drive the 
best stations out of action and the 
public will be more poorly served. ... 

“Tt has been suggested that the 
remedy lies in widening the broad- 
casting band, thus permitting more 
channels and making it possible to 
provide for more stations. The vast 
majority of receiving sets in the 
country will not cover a wide band. 
Nor could we extend it without in- 
vading the field assigned to the am- 
ateurs, of whom there are thousands 
and to whose constant experimenta- 
tion radio development is so greatly 
indebted.” 

Secretary Hoover on Freedom of 
the Air.—“‘All these things bring us 
face to face with the problem which 
we have all along dreaded—we must 
now decide the issue of whether we 
shall have more stations in conflict- 
ing localities until new discoveries in 
the art solve the problem. 

“We hear a great deal about the 
freedom of the air. But there are 
two parties to freedom of the air, and 
to freedom of speech for that matter. 
There is the speech maker and the 
listener. Certainly in radio I believe 
in freedom for the listener. He has 
much less option upon what he can 
reject, for the other fellow is occu- 
pying his receiving set. The listener’s 
only option is to abandon his right to 
use his receiver.... . 

“We do not get much freedom of 
speech if 50 people speak at the same 
place at the same time, nor is there 
any freedom in a right to come into 
my sitting room to make a speech 
whether I like it or not. ... In any 
event we can surely agree that no 
one can raise a cry of deprivation of 
free speech if he is compelled to prove 
that there is something more than 
naked commercial selfishness in his 
purpose. 
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“The ether is a public medium, and 
its use must be for public benefit. 
The use of a radio channel is justi- 
fied only if there is public benefit. 
The dominant element for considera- 
tion in the radio field is, and always 
will be, the great body of the listen- 
ing public, millions in number, coun- 
trywide in distribution... . 

“There have been few developments 
in industrial history to equal the 
speed and efficiency with which genius 
and capital have joined to meet radio 
needs. The great majority of station 
owners today recognize the burden 
of service and gladly assume it. 
Whatever other motive may exist for 
broadcasting, the pleasing of the lis- 
teners is always the primary pur- 
pose.” ; 

Conference Resolutions.—That the 
principles that the number of stations 
must be limited, and that the public 
interest must be the basis of granting 
a broadcasting license, were set forth 
in the following resolutions of the 
Conference: 

“RESOLVED, that further division 
of time among stations is not in the 
interest of public service and that the 
Department of Commerce should de- 
cline to grant any more licenses until 
the present number of broadcasting 
stations shall have been substantially 
reduced. 

“RESOLVED, that the band of fre- 
quencies now assigned to broadcast- 
ing is overcrowded, causing serious 
interference. Therefore the Commit- 
tee recommends, in the interest of 
public service, that no new stations 
be licensed until, through discontinu- 
ance, the number of stations is re- 
duced and until it shall be in the in- 
terest of public service to add new 
stations. 

“RESOLVED, that public interest 
as represented by service to the lis- 
tener shall be the basis for the broad- 
casting privilege.” 

The Department of Commerce began 
putting these principles into effect im- 
mediately after the Conference, de- 
leting a number of stations and 
licensing no new ones. 

The adoption of these principles 
will inevitably bring about a great 
increase of the practice of renting the 
time of broadcasting stations to par- 
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ties who wish to furnish the programs 
in order to secure advertising there- 
by. And, as more and more interests 
conclude that they can secure the re- 
sults they desire through rental of 
the services of existing high-class 
broadeasting stations rather than 
through station ownership, the desire 
to own stations will become less 
fervent. 

Technical Advances in Broadcast- 
ing.—The interconnection of stations 
so as to provide for simultaneous 
broadcasting of the same program by 
several stations is one of the most 
important developments. It has 
made possible a wide extension in the 
knowledge of national events; it 
makes the talent of the great cities 
available to everyone. The intercon- 
nection of a chain of stations has be- 
come a matter of regular daily pro- 
cedure. In a few cases there was 
natign-wide simultaneous broadcast- 
ing of national events by 20 to 30 
stations. This interconnection was 
in general accomplished through the 
use of long-distance wire telephone 
lines. In a few stations it was ac- 
complished through the use of radio 
rebroadcasting, the program being 
picked up by the reproducing station 
at a frequency either above or below 
the broadcasting frequencies, removed 
by a factor somewhat greater than 
2 from the limit of the broadcast 
band. 

The effort to make a single program 
simultaneously available to larger 
and larger audiences was also being 
furthered by the use of higher and 
higher power. About 30 stations in- 
creased their power within the year 
from approximately 14 to 5 kilowatts. 
Three stations increased to a power of 
10 to 50 kilowatts. This extension of 
the scope of radio broadcasting fore- 
shadowed the possibility of world- 
wide as well as nation-wide broad- 
casting. Besides extending the dis- 
tance of reception, the use of greater 
power delivered the broadcast pro- 
grams to every locality relatively 
freer from static and every other kind 
of either atmosphere or electrical in- 
terference. 

Interference.—Steady progress con- 
tinued against the two great classes 
of interference, natural and man- 


made. As to the natural interfer- 
ence, it has come to be recognized that 
there will always be a certain residu- 
um of atmospheric disturbances which 
will necessarily limit the distance 
from any broadcasting station at 
which reliable and satisfactory recep- 
tion will be possible. The various 
kinds of man-made interference, on 
the other hand, are curable and are 
of local character; more and more 
localities were freed from the vari- 
ous types of this pest, particularly 
through the efforts of the electri 
power companies in following up com 
plaints and tracing down defective 
electrical apparatus. 

Nowhere has the interference prob 
lem been more acute than in radi¢ 
broadcasting. When broadcasting be- 
gan, it was all done on a single fre- 
quency or wave length. The result- 
ing interference soon made this im- 
possible, and the service has evolved 
until at present broadcasting has ex- 
clusive use of the frequency band 
from 550 to 1500 kilocyeles per second 
(545 to 200 meters). The small sep- 
aration of 10 kilocycles between 
broadcasting station frequencies re- 
quires that the frequencies be main- 
tained with very great constancy. 
This requirement has been satisfac- 
torily kept in view by the Govern- 
ment and by the transmitting stations 
themselves. Whistling interference 
produced by the heterodyne action 
between two station frequencies, 
while common two years ago, is 
now comparatively rare. Coincident 
with this advance there has been 
improvement in the ability oi re- 
ceiving apparatus to receive a de- 
sired station and exclude’ others. 
Many listeners continuca as greatly 
interested in receiving from distant 
stations as from nearby ones; and 
this gave a market to very selective 
receiving sets. 

Substantial improvement has been 
made also in radio receiving appa- 
ratus in the ability to deliver sound 
of high quality. Electron tubes of 
greater power and less distortion, to- 
gether with improvements in loud 
speakers, transformers, and general 
design, permitted the production of 
receiving sets which gave substan- 
tially perfect quality, with volume as 
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great as it had been in the original 
performance. 

Fading.—‘Scientifie and engineering 
laboratories devoted a great deal of 
study to fading, or the irregular fluc- 
tuation of received signal strength 
which is noticed when listening to 
programs from distances of 50 miles 
cr more. While much was learned of 
the facts, this limitation on radio 
was not conquered. The only answer 
at the present time is that perfection 
can not be experienced in reception 
at such distances, and so the effective 
service area of a station is limited to 
a small area around it. In order to 
extend this service area, in European 
countries some of the broadcasting is 
done on lower frequencies (longer 
waves), since they do not fade so 
much. In England, for instance, a 
30-kilowatt station in the center of 
the country, on a frequency of 190- 
kilocycles (1600 meters) was built 
to deliver programs to owners of 
crystal detector receiving sets over 
most of England. The use of multiple 
antennas was tried in America, and 
this and other expedients to reduce 
fading continue under investigation. 
Some noteworthy contributions were 
made during the year to the explana- 
tion of the vagaries of radio wave 
transmission. 

Spectrum of Radio Frequencies.— 
The basic means of controlling traf- 
fic in the ether, so as to enable the 
several kinds of radio service to pro- 
ceed simultaneously without  de- 
structive interference, is the alloca- 
tion of certain regions or bands of the 
frequency spectrum to those services. 
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This allocation has undergone a cer- 
tain evolution in practice and in the 
decisions of the National Radio Con- 
ferences. In the 1925 Conference con- 
sideration was given to extending the 
band devoted to broadcasting. It was 
contended that this would permit the 
relief to some degree of the condition 
of overcrowding. Nevertheless, “no 
additional channels were found avail- 
able for broadcasting except by sacri- 
fice of the major wave band used by 
the amateurs; and careful analysis 
showed that even if this entire band 
were to be transferred to broadcasting 
the contribution toward the reduction 
of interference would be relatively 
slight. Furthermore, any such 
change in broadcasting channels 
would inevitably render at least par- 
tially obsolete the millions of broad- 
casting receiving sets now in use. No 
benefit proportionate to the certain 
damage could be found, and conse- 
quently the broadcasting wave band 
was not changed.” 

The absolute preémption of the fre- 
quency band from 550 to 1500 kilo- 
cycles by broadcasting made it neces- 
sary that ship radio communication 
relinquish the use of certain fre- 
quencies formerly used in this band. 
As a result ship traffic was removed 
to frequencies between 120 and 190 
and between 285 and 500 kilocycles. 
The allocation of frequencies, as 
made by the Fourth National Radio 
Conference, is given in the following 
table. Frequencies below 95  kilo- 
eycles are used for point-to-point 
land and transoceanic radio communi- 
cation. 


TABLE OF ALLOCATION OF FREQUENCIES 
a a ee a 


Service Remarks 


Type of 
ke mm Transmission 
95-120 3,156-2,499 CW and ICW 
120-153 2, 499-1960 CW and ICW 

125 2,399 CW 

153-165 1,960-1,817 CW and ICW 
155 1,934 CW and ICW 
165-190 1,817-1,578 CW and ICW 
175 ilies OW and ICW 
190-230 1,578-1,304 CW and ICW 
213-235 1,304-1,276 CW and ICW 

235-285 1,276-1,052 Phone 


Government only. 

Marine and aircraft only. 

Government. 

Point to point, marine and 
aircraft only. 


Non-exclusive. 


Government. Non-exclusive. 
Point to point and marine 

only. 
Government. Non-exclusive 


Cice patrol, 
broadcast, etc.). 
Government only. 
University and college, ex- 
perimental only. 
Marine only. 
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Type of . : 
oo m Transmission Service Remarks 
245 1,224 CW andICW_ |Government. Non-exclusive. 
275 1,090 CW and ICW_ |Government. Non-exclusive. 
285-500 AZO52-GOO) ON) 7 eres tayere nes Marine, coastal, and gov- 
ernment only. 
300 1,000 CW andICW |Beacons only. 
315 952 CW andICW |Government only. 
343 874 CW and ICW_ |Marine only. 
375 800 CW andICW_ |Compass only. 
410 731 CW, ICW, spark |Marine only. 
425 706 CW, ICW, spark |Marine only. 
445 674 CW andICW_ |Government. Non-exclusive. 
454 660 CW, ICW, spark | Marine only. 
500 600 CW, ICW, spark, 
phone Calling and distress, and 
messages relating there- 
to, only. 
500-550 600-545 CW, ICW, phone |Airecraft and fixed safety|Non-exclusive. 
of life sta. 
550-1,500 545-200 Phone Broadcasting only. 
1,500-2,000 200-150 OW, ICW, phone |Amateur only. 
2,000-2,250 PHOSISS RN TOM tate cetane Point to point. Non-exclusive. 
2,250-2,300 133-1305 Veecicles cla. Aircraft only. 
2,300-2,750 WSO TO9 mS Slee rdtieicenciloe Mobile and government 
mobile only. 
2,750-2,850 HiOS= LOI de <aetss ee eects Relay broadcasting only. 
2,850-3,500 05-85.) |i clever so cieicin's Public toll service, gov- 
ernment mobile, and 
point to point communi- 
cations by electric power 
supply utilities and 
point to point and mul- 
tiple address message 
service by press organ- 
izations, only. 
3,500-4,000 SB Gasos0n © WN) dersro:siese 50 AS Amateur, army mobile, 
naval aircraft and naval 
vessels working aircraft, 
only. 
4,000-4,525 EO OO. ment aeyele.s ee aa Public toll service, mobile,|Non-exclusive. 
government point to 
point, and point to point 
public utilities. 
4,525-5,000 66.3-60.0 Biases ake Relay broadcasting only. 
5,000-5,500 GOV0-54- Set | eisieesere tela m Public toll service only. 
5,500-5,700 54O-B2.6 Yo alee wees 's Relay broadcasting only. 
5,700-7,000 BLO -AZ.8) oui sioteisielsseisiene Point to point only. 
7,000-8,000 42.8-37.5 Ua ete selene Amateur and army mobile 
only. 
8,000-2,050 Sota sk | PP ets e a ale wets Public toll service, mobile,|Non-exclusive. 
government point to 
point, and point to point 
public utilities. 
y,v50-10,000 CS ICRKIRUT oi] a Somocoouo Relay broadcasting only. 
10,000-11,000 SOL0- 2S Wi aie olszstare on ails Public toll service only. 
11,000-11,400 Hr One Ml beeossooes Relay broadcasting only. 
11,400-14,000 26.3-21.4 PIE TIC Public service, mobile and|Non-exclusive. 
government point to 
point. 
14,000-16,000 One aie Map ocaoon oe Amateur only. | ; ' 
16,000-18,100 18.7-16.6 Rierate' sf Public toll service, mobile]Non-exclusive. 
and government point to 
point. 
18,100+56,000 HERESY ll “Sedona one Experimental. 
56,000-64,000 isp -ALOO)) | fee wis aie ore Amateur. 
64,000-400,000 4.69-0.7496 | s.cweceeee Experimental. 
400,000-401,000| 0.7496-0.7477 | «..---e ee Amateur. 


Advances in Radio Engineering.— 


A conspicuous recent development in waves). 


radio is the conquest of the new do- 
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TABLE OF ALLOCATION OF FREQUENCIES (continued) 
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main of very high frequencies (short 
Even the existence of the 
vast range of frequencies above 2,000 
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kilocycles (below 150 meters) was 
hardly suspected, and certainly was 
generally forgotten, until 1924. One 
curious reason for the subordination 
of this range of frequencies has been 
the erroneous use of wave length in 
meters as an expression of radio fre- 
quencies. Radio engineering actually 
deals with currents which have a cer- 
tain frequency. The wave length of 
the wave as it travels along in space 
can be calculated from the frequency, 
but it is a derived and an artificial 
concept. Frequencies up to 20,000 
kilocyeles came into extensive use in 
1925. Actual radio services were con- 
ducted in this region by transoceanic 
communication companies, military 
services, broadcasters, amateurs; in 
short, every important radio interest 
began operations between 2,000 and 
20,000. kilocycles. The applications 
to broadcasting were largely limited 
to the relaying of radio programs 
from one station to others which in 
turn broadcast at their normal fre- 
quencies. Even higher frequencies 
were used in experiments, but there 
is every likelihood that in the devel- 
opment of frequencies above 20,000 
kilocycles directive transmission will 
predominate and the problems will be 
of a distinctly different character. 
Through the high frequencies a solu- 
tion of a problem which had been re- 
garded as insoluble, that of finding 
more communication channels, was 
reached. As shown in the frequency 
allocation table above, frequency 
bands approximately 10% wide in the 
frequencies above 2000 kilocycles were 
assigned to the different services, land 
point-to-point, aircraft, ship, relay 
sroodcasting, public toll service, ama- 
teur, and Government. An important 
principle was followed in the assign- 
ment, viz., each service was protected 
from possible harmonic interference 
from stations of other services by 
placing the several frequency bands 
of any given service on its own 
harmonics. 

One of the principal means of over- 
coming interference between the 
transmissions from simultaneously 
operating radio stations is the in- 
crease of selectivity or narrowing of 
the band of frequency which each sta- 
tion uses. Progress in this direction 
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was made in all the various types of 
transmissions, as for example, 
through the use of filtering devices 
for radio telephony and coupled cir- 
cuits in are and spark apparatus. 
The principal advance, however, wal 
the increasing adoption of continuous- 
wave transmission for radio teleg- 
raphy. There was also the advent of | 
strictly constant frequency systems, | 
A striking means of he pice aaa 
this was furnished by the piezo oscil- 
lator. A new radio communication 
system of the utmost selectivity and 
precision was made available by this 
new device, and services which require 
the operation of a large number of 
transmitting stations spaced as 
closely together as possible in fre- 
quency and taking full advantage of 
CW transmission found this a great 
improvement. The piezo oscillator 
uses a plate of quartz vibrating at a 
radio frequency and simultaneously 
generating a current; it serves as a 
remarkably constant standard of fre- 
quency. 

Improvement in Engineering.—The 
year in radio was characterized not 
so much by the invention of devices 
and methods as the perfection of 
them. Broadly speaking, radio engi- 
neering took definite form and _ be- 
came the tool by which progress in 
radio is being and will be wrought. 
There was substantial progress all 
along the line of radio engineering. 
Thus, in the development of new and 
improved radio communication meth- 
ods or systems, there was great ex- 
tension of the available frequency 
range, marked improvements in direc- 
tive radio transmission, advances in 
the perfection of selective radio sys- 
tems, and engineering development of 
line-radio or carrier-current communi- 
cation. Among radio devices and 
applications of radio there was out- 
standing progress on radio beacons, 
on the use of radio for aircraft navi- 
gation, on direction finders, on radio 
picture transmission, and the achieve- 
ment of radio motion pictures in very 
elementary form. In the field of re- 
search and study of the problems of 
radio, there was important progress 
in radio measurements, in standardi- 
zation of apparatus, in the study and 
mitigation of the vagaries of wave 
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propagation and atmospheric disturb-| knowledge and of practical applica- 


- ances, and in the wide reaches of the| tions 


interference problem. Increase of 


characterized all phases of 


radio. 


EXPRESS BUSINESS 


IBYer clas 


CAVERLY 


PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


American Railway Express Com- 
any.—Ilhe express business of the 
United States is not conducted di- 
rectly by the railroads, as it is in 
most foreign countries, but has al- 
ways been handled through the me- 
dium of separately organized express 
corporations. Since July, 1918, the 
business. has been predominantly in 
the hands of the American Railway 
Express Company, organized at the 
request of the then Director-General 
of Railroads to take over the business 
of the four leading companies. A 
permanent consolidation was ap- 
proved in December, 1920, by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and 
the remaining lesser companies in- 
eluded. The American Company exe- 
cuted standard contracts with the 
railways for the carriage of express 
in September, 1920, under which the 
payment for express privileges is so 
adjusted as to assure the company, 
in effect, a return of 6% on its in- 
vestment and a limited participation 
in profits above this amount. During 
the first half of the year 1925 the 
company was operating over an 
average of 258,236 miles of transpor- 
tation lines, chiefly of railway car- 
riers. 

Transactions.—According to official 
figures of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the aggregate gross re- 
ceipts from operation during 1924 
were $290,637,167, as compared with 
$313,179,966 for 1923, a decrease of 
about 7 per cent. Payment for the 
express privilege likewise decreased 
to $139,281,416 from the figure of 
the preceding year, $155,736,205, 
leaving a total operating revenue of 
$150,639,783 in 1924, in comparison 
with $157,443,761 in 1923. Operating 
expenses of the company during the 
two periods were: $147,446,609 in 
1924; $154,446,244 in 1923. 

As a net result the operating in- 


come of the company (net operating 
revenue adjusted for express taxes 
and uncollectible items) increased 
during this period—from $883,871 in 
1923 to $1,045,468. The net income 
of the company, including in addition 
to the above, receipts from other than 
express services, was $2,503,726 in 
1924, as compared with $2,685,161 in 
1923. 

Preliminary returns for the first 
six months of the year 1925 indicate 
a further slight falling off in rev- 
enues. Gross receipts for the six 
months ending June 30, 1925, were 
$140,906,735 as compared with $143,- 
183,710 for the corresponding period 
in 1924. The net income for the same 
period in 1925 was $1,030,072, a de- 
cline from $1,138,680 in the first half 
of 1924. (A more complete exhibit 
of the financial operations of the 
company will be found in the statisti- 
cal section at the end of this divi- 
sion.) 

Southeastern Express Co.—In ad- 
dition to the American Railway Ex- 
press company, the Southeastern Ex- 
press company was organized in 1921. 
This company operates over 10,000 
miles of line of the Southern Rail- 
way and the Mobile and Ohio, its 
organization arising out of a dis- 
agreement between these roads and 
the American company. The gross 
business of the Southeastern com- 
pany in 1924 was $8,039,397. Op- 
erating expenses amounted to $4,214,- 
665. The balance was divided be-: 
tween the carriers and the company, 
the latter receiving, under its con- 
tract, a guaranteed dividend of $70,- 
000 or 7 per cent. on its capitaliza- 
tion. 

Rates.—On March 1, 1925, a new 
schedule of express rates went into 
effect. The American Express Com- 
pany had petitioned for increased 
rates in 1922 and a comprehensive in- 
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vestigation of the express rate struc- 
ture was undertaken by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The result, in 
general, was an order, issued in May, 
1924, raising the level of rates in 
Zone 1 (the New England states and 
New York-Chicago trunk-line terri- 
tory) and lowering rates in the re- 
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mainder of the country, together with 
a readjustment of the rate zone boun- 
daries. The intention of the Com- 
mission was to readjust rates more in 
accord with transportation costs, 
rather than to alter the general level. 
Application of the new schedule was 
delayed by litigation until this year. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


By Harcourt L. CAVERLY 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


TELEGRAPHS 


Transactions—The only complete 
data for the telegraph industry in the 
United States are those reported by 
the U. S. Census Bureau at intervals 
of five years, the latest figures being 
for the year 1922. In that year 19 
land telegraph systems were in opera- 
tion in the United States, maintain- 
ing 27,253 telegraph offices, as com- 
pared with 21 systems and 28,865 
offices in 1917. The decreases indi- 
cate gradual unification of the in- 
dustry as the volume of business is 
increasing steadily. The magnitude 
and growth of the industry are shown 
by the number of messages handled: 
185,841,267 in 1922, as compared with 
155,263,206 in 1917. The total in- 
vestment of the industry in plant 
and equipment increased during the 
period from $163,487,637 to $254,029,- 
933; the number of employees en- 
gaged from 49,608 to 64,902; and the 
wages paid from $37,879,560 to $71,- 
491,743. The total gross revenue of 
the several systems in 1922 was $130,- 
538,660; operating expenses amounted 
(after deduction of interest and 


to $102,010,773; and net income 
taxes) was $15,674,759. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1917 were: 


Gross revenue $92,954,370; Expenses 
$66,959,295; and Net Income $12,- 
125,400. 

Western Union.—While data after 
1922 are not available for the indus- 
try as a whole, the financial opera- 
tions of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, which largely con- 
trols the business in this country, 
may be cited. The gross operating 
revenue of the company in 1924 was 


$112,861,555, operating expenses in- 
cluding taxes $99,581,556, and net 
operating revenue $13,279,999. The 
net income of the company (includ- 
ing non-operating revenue and de- 
ducting fixed charges) was slightly 
greater,—$13,336,682. The property 
investment of the company was $231,- 
514,005. Preliminary figures for the 
year 1925 indicate a substantial in- 
crease in business. For the nine 
months ending September 30 gross 
revenue amounted to $94,141,130 and 
net income to $11,545,490; as com- 
pared with $84,861,418 and $9,511,- 
355 respectively for the correspond- 
ing period in 1924. 

Mackay Companies,—The chief 
competitor of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company is the Mackay 
Companies, a voluntary association 
of telegraph companies, which con- 
trols the Commercial Telegraph Cable 
Company and through it the Postal 
Telegraph system. The statements of 
the Mackay Companies show income 
from investments in telegraph com- 
panies of $4,787,286 in 1924, operat- 
ing expenses of $173,955, and a net 
income of $4,613,331, the bulk of 
which was paid out in dividends. 
The policy of the association is to 
permit the accumulation of profits in 
the treasuries of its subsidiaries, ex- 
cept for an amount sufficient to meet 
its own dividend requirements. 

Cables.—The telegraph industry is 
exhibiting at the present time much 
interest in the technical development 
of transoceanic cables. The plant in- 
vestment of American companies in 
cables in 1922 was $72,631,927, repre- 
senting 52,430 nautical miles of 
cable (U. S. Census Bureau). In 
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1924 the Western Union Company 
completed a “high speed” cable from 


~New York to the Azores, capable of 


. transmitting 
| minute. 


over 1,500 letters a 
The company announced in 
1925 that a similar cable across the 


North Atlantic to England was under 
construction, to be completed in 1926. 


TELEPHONES 


Business—As in the case of the 
telegraph industry, the latest com- 


plete figures for the telephone busi- 


ness of the United States are those 
reported by the U. S. Census Bureau 
for 1922, with comparative figures for 
1917. In 1922 there were 1,323 tele- 
phone systems in the United States 
reporting annual incomes of $10,000 
or over. This compares with $2,200 
in 1917 and indicates a policy of 
steady unification. The number of 
telephones in use in the two years 
increased from $9,953,710 in 1917 to 
$12,295,234 in 1922, a growth of 
about 19 per cent., and the estimated 
number of messages has reached tre- 
mendous heights, 19.8 billion in the 
former year, 21.9 billion in the latter. 
The industry employed, in 1922, 290,- 
333 persons with a wage expenditure 
of $341,537,822, in comparison with 
244,490 employees in 1917 and wages 
of $169,655,066. During the same 
period the investment of the in- 
dustry in plant and equipment grew 
from $1,435,912,142 to $2,129,773,- 
760. 

The total gross revenues of the 
companies were $656,823,908 in 1922, 
as compared with $372,501,800 in 
1917, an increase of about 76 per 
cent., which, of course, reflects the 
general increase in telephone rates 
as well as increasing business. Oper- 
ating expenses (including fixed 
charges and taxes) underwent a simi- 
lar increase from $313,103,060 in 
1917 to $560,159,965 in 1922. The 
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net income of the business increased 
from $59,398,740 to $96,663,943. 

Bell Companies.—Figures later 
than 1922 are not available for the 
industry as a whole, but the consoli- 
dated statements of the Bell Tele- 
phone companies (subsidiaries of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company) are indicative of the de- 
velopment of the business. The gross 
earnings of the Bell companies for 
1924 (excluding duplications) were 
$677,902,813, as compared with $623,- 
110,988 in 1923 and $564,028,691 in 
1922. The net income after deduc- 
tion of fixed charges was $107,245,548 
in 1924, as compared with $99,624,472 
and $86,622,752 in 1923 and 1922 re- 
spectively. These figures reflect the 
steady expansion of the industry. 
Better indices of growth are found 
perhaps in the increase from 1922 to 
1924 in number of employees, from 
243,053 to 279,659, in number of 
telephone stations from 14,050,565 to 
15,906,550, and in mileage of tele- 
phone line from 30,616,522 to 39,- 
893,619. : 

American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.—FPreliminary statements 
of this controlling corporation for 
1925 indicate an even more rapid 
growth of business this year. The 
total earnings of the company for 
the first nine months of the year were 
$132,271,232, as compared with $111,- 
505,361 for the corresponding period 
in 1924. During the first half of the 
year the company made a net addition 
to telephone plant in the United 
States of $125,000,000. The com- 
pletion of a through telephone cable 
from New York to Chicago, 861 miles 
in length and said to be the longest 
yet constructed, was a notable techni- 
cal development of the year. (Fur- 
ther data for the telegraph and tele- 
phone industries may be found in the 
statistical section at the end of this 
division. ) 


AND REGULATION 


By Harcourt L. CAVERLY 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Progres 
of the motor vehicle as a means of 


s.—The growing importance | transport and the problem of its 


proper adjustment to older transpor- 
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tation agencies have but recently 
been clearly recognized. An index of 
the significance and rapid growth of 
highway transportation in general 
may be found in the data of auto- 
mobile production and registration. 
According to figures of the U. S. Cen- 
sus Bureau, 3,638,388 automobiles 
were manufactured in the United 
States and Canada in 1924, as com- 
pared with 4,093,939 in 1923 and 
2,638,562 in 1922. This was a decline 
of 11 per cent. from 1923 production, 
but an increase of 38 per cent. over 
1922. The total production for 1924 
included 3,263,307 passenger cars 
and 376,081 trucks. Total registra- 
tions of motor vehicles in the United 
States in 1924 amounted to 17,591,- 
981, as compared with 15,092,177 in 
1923, 12,238,375 in 1922, and 1,711,- 
339 in 1914. The number of vehicles 
registered has increased approxi- 
mately ten times in ten years. On 
the basis of advance estimates of a 
production of about 4,100,000 in 
1925, total registrations for this year 
should be well over 20,000,000. In 
all about four-fifths of the world’s 
motor cars are in the United States. 

Competition—It is generally con- 
ceded that the larger part of auto- 
mobile travel represents a net addi- 
tion to the volume of transportation, 
rather than a deduction from the 
business of other carriers. But the 
competitive phase of the situation is 
of increasing significance. Aside 
from private use the motor vehicle 
is establishing itself as a common 
carrier, competing with the electric 
railway through the development of 
motor-bus lines and with the railroad 
through the highway transport of 
freight. {See Section J. Motor Bus 
Service.] During 1925 a number of 
railway systems, including the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central, were 
experimenting with the use of the 
motor truck to replace local freight 
train service. Many of the larger 
terminals are developing motor truck 
service to replace  interterminal 
switching or effect store-door delivery 
of freight. During the year the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad announced 
that it contemplated abandonment of 
about 1,000 miles of branch line in 
favor of truck operation. The difficul- 
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ties of adjusting the two agencies can 
be overstressed, however, since the 
truck competes, where at all, chiefly 
in the field of short-haul traffic, which 
is not relatively profitable for the 
railway. In October, 1925, the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads published an 
analysis of the causes of abandon- 
ment of railway mileage since 1920. 
Of the total abandoned mileage but 
4.3 per cent. was attributed to motor 
competition, exhaustion of natural 
resources (57.8 per cent.), and com- 
petition of other railways (29.3 per 
cent.) being cited as the chief causes 
for the abandonment. 

Regulation of Traffic—Two prob- 
lems of automotive regulation may be 
distinguished: the regulation of high- 
way traffic and the regulation of mo- 
tor vehicle common carriers. Regula- 
tion of the first type—licensing of 
drivers, restrictions on size, weight, 
and speed of vehicles, and establish- 
ment of traffic rules—has 


been — 


marked by decided lack of uniform- 


ity. 


In December, 1924, the first Na- | 


tional Conference on Street and High- — 


way Safety, called by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, recommended a 
uniform code of highway traffic regu- 
lations and stressed the desirability 
of state rather than local control. A 
Joint Board of Interstate Highways 
was appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in March, 1925, to desig- 
nate interstate highways and _ pro- 
vide for uniform markings. In No- 
vember, 1925, a model ordinance to 
secure uniform municipal traffic regu- 
lation was approved by a state-wide 
conference in Michigan and its uni- 
versal adoption by municipalities of 
the state urged. In various ways, 
therefore, the year has furthered the 
movement toward greater uniformity 
in traffic control. 

Machinery of Regulation—Regula- 
tion of the motor vehicle as a com- 
mon carrier has been definitely under- 
taken in some 38 states, although 
there is much variance in the meth- 


ods and extent of such regulation. In — 


many of these states regulatory 
power is vested in a state board, usu- 
ally the public utility commission. 
In a number of the states, however, 
local authorities are still permitted 
wide powers of control. The two typi- 
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, eal restrictions placed on the business 
are the requirement of a “certificate 
of public convenience and _ necessity” 
precedent to operation, and the filing 
of an indemnity bond or the carrying 
of public liability insurance to guar- 
antee financial responsibility. 

Interstate Traffic—In March, 1925, 

in three decisions the Supreme Court 
of the United States denied the right 
of the states to regulate interstate 
highway carriers, though no Federal 
regulation of such carriers has been 


instituted. In the absence of Fed- 
eral legislation this portion of the 
business will remain without regula- 
tion. The National Association of 
Railroad and Utility Commissioners 
has taken up the question and in No- 
vember, 1925, approved a bill to be 
presented at the present Congress. 
Their measure provides for federal 
regulation of interstate motor com- 
merce with the use of the state com- 
missions as the agencies of adminis- 
tration. 


LEGISLATION AND COURT DECISIONS ON TRANSPORTATION 


By Harcourt L.. CAVERLY 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Federal Legislation—The only im- 
portant enactment of the second ses- 
sion of the Sixty-eighth Congress 
bearing on transportation was the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution, a joint reso- 
lution approved January 30, 1925. 
This resolution directed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make 
a general investigation of the rate 
structures of common carriers, to de- 
termine to what extent existing rate 
structures may be unjust and dis- 
criminatory, and to adjust rates on 
agricultural products to promote 
freer movement of such products, to 
the greatest degree “compatable with 
maintenance of adequate transporta- 
tion service.” Hearings on the sub- 
ject were begun by the Commission 
in September, 1925, in conjunction 
with hearings on a request of the 
Western roads for a 5 per cent. rate 
advance. These hearings are still in 
progress. 

Court Decisions—The following 
are among the more important de- 
cisions affecting transportation agen- 
cies made by the Supreme Court of 
the United States during the October 
Term, 1924. 

(1) Employee _ Representation 
Cases (Federation No. 90 v. Penn. 
RR. Co., Brotherhood of Ry. and SS. 
Clerks, etc. v. Penn. RR. Co. U. Ss. 
Supreme Court. March 2, 1925).— 
These cases continue the dispute be- 
tween the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
its employees regarding the selection 
of employee representatives for pur- 


poses of conference in respect to 
wages, etc. The road had sought un- 
successfully to enjoin the U. S. Rail- 
road Labor Board from prescribing 
such methods of selection, authorizing 
unions to act as representatives, and 
publishing its findings. 261 U.S. 73 
(1923). Although deciding in favor 
of the Board on these issues, the 
court held that decisions of the 
Board had no binding force against 
the parties. In the present cases the 
unions sought to enjoin the road 
from conduct of an alleged conspiracy 
to deprive them of rights, granted 
them under the Transportation Act 
and the decisions of the Labor Board, 
to act as representatives of the em- 
ployees. The court in deciding against 
the unions reaffirmed the conclusion 
that the Labor Board has no power 
under the Transportation Act to en- 
force its decisions, that the Act cre- 
ated no rights in either employer or 
employee, and consequently that the 
road was within its legal rights in 
refusing to follow the order of the 
Board to deal with the unions, and 
was not subject to be enjoined. 

(2) Interstate Motor Transport 
Cases (Mich. Public Utilities Comm. 
y. Duke. U. S. Supreme Court, Janu- 
ary 12, 1925, Buck v. Kuykendall ; 
Bush y. Maloy, U. S. Supreme Court, 
March 3, 1925.) —These decisions had 
the effect of restricting the authority 
of the states and their commissions 
in the regulation of motor common 
carriers to those engaged in intra- 
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state commerce. It was held that 
acts requiring a state permit or cer- 
tificate precedent to the use of high- 
ways by motor common carriers were 
unconstitutional, if applied to car- 
riers engaged exclusively in interstate 
commerce. Further, in the Michigan 
case, a statute imposing public utility 
obligations on a private carrier, op- 
erating under individual contracts, 
was held unconstitutional. 

(3) Delaware and Hudson Valua- 
tion Case (U.S. Supreme Court, Jan- 
uary 5, 1925.)—In this decision the 
Supreme Court upheld a tentative 
valuation of railroad property by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the extent of denying judicial inter- 
position pending consideration by the 
Commission of the railroad’s protests. 
The Commission must be given oppor- 
tunity to take final action, since the 
tentative valuation is held to be an 
ex parte appraisement without pro- 
bative effect. 

(4) Interurban Railway Cases (U. 
S. Supreme Court, January 5, 1925.) 
—These cases upheld the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate interstate interurban elec- 
tric railways and affirmed the Com- 
mission’s power to order an increase 
in their intrastate rates, where such 
rates had been found to discriminate 
improperly against interstate com- 
merce. 

(5) Statute of Limitation Deci- 
sions—In Danzer v. Gulf and Ship 
Island Railroad Co. (U. S. Supreme 
Court, June 8, 1925) the clause of 
the Transportation Act, which rules 
that the period of governmental op- 
eration of railroads shall not be 
counted in computing the two years 
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allowed under the Interstate Com-| 
merce Act for filing damage claims, is| 
not to be viewed as reviving claims} 
which had lapsed prior to the passage) 
of the Transportation Act. In Fuller- | 
ton-Krueger Lumber Co. v. North.) 
Pacific RR. Co. the same court ap- 
plied a similar rule where the statute | 
of limitations involved was contained 
in a state statute. 

(6) Abandonment of Lines (Fort. 
Smith Light and Traction Co. v.| 
Bourland, U. 8S. Supreme Court, | 
March 2, 1925.)—It was held in this 
case that the refusal of a city com- 
mission to permit abandonment of a. 
street railway line was not unconsti- | 
tutional deprivation of property, even 
where the system as a whole fails to 
earn a fair profit, if the company 
does not use its right to surrender 
its franchise and discontinue opera- 
tion entirely. 

(Western and Atlantic RR. Co. v. 
Georgia Public Service Comm., U. S. 
Supreme Court, April 13, 1925). The 
decision supported a rule of a state 
commission requiring a permit to 
abandon railway sidetracks, as a 
proper exercise of the state’s police 
power and not a direct burden upon 
interstate commerce. The rule was 
held constitutional, even where op- 
eration. of the particular unit of the 
property was not profitable. 

(7) Maintaining Rates (Southern 
Utility Co. v. City of Palatka. U.S. 
Supreme Court, May 11, 1925.)—An 
agreement between a public utility 
and a city to maintain a specified 
schedule of rates remains a binding 
contract, even though the rates be- 
come unremunerative for the com- 


pany. 
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STATISTICS OF TRANSPORTATION 


By H. L. CAvVERLY 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A. American Railway Express Company, Financial 


(Compiled from Reports of Am. Ry. Express Co.) 


Calendar Year 1922 1923 1924 
' Charges for transportation.............+++ $291,349,315 | $309,579,474 | $287,281,416 
'@ost of express privilege........+.0«s wee-| 142,323,022 155,736,205 139,997,384 
- Revenue from transportation .........++- ..-| $149,026,293 $153,843,269 | $147,284,032 
MEPRGE NS CV CLI Ceo aise ain, oe 0.0. 0,0 00,0010, 0000 a 3,476,877 3,600,492 3,355,751 
Total operating revenue.........-++eeeeee- $152,503,170 $157,443,761 | $150,639,783 
Expenses, taxes, etC....... ee ee reece ecees 151,395,591 156,609,890 149,594,315 
Net operating income.........++++++++e++> $ 1,107,579 833,871 | $ 1,045,468 
REE TNCOIRG. oho 5 avo a's 6 bss 00 Waele e 000 wie 1,956,038 1,851,290 1,458,258 
Total net income...... 11... sees eee eee $ 3,063,617 | $ 2,685,161 | $ 2,503,726 
Surplus, after dividends.................. 695,200 381,249 203,479 


a 


‘ 


B. Telephone Systems in the U. S. 


(Including systems reporting $10,000 or more annual receipts.) 


(Compiled from Reports of Bureau of the Census.) 


Year 1917 
ee 
Number of systems. .......eee cece ere cere ere re ee ececeee 2,200 
Number of public exchanges..........seeee cece cee reeeeee 12,294 
Number of private branch exchangeS.......++++++++eeeee- 80,914 
Miles of pole line..........eec ee cee cree ceeseecsceeeree 780,200 
1 EPA Geb OOD TIO D OOO CODE OOIO DDO OO DRO. 27,298,026 
Number of telephones. .........eeeeece cece ce eeeeeeeces 9,953,710 
Estimated number of MeSsSageS......eeee ee eee rere ereeees 19,809,061,085 
KOSS PTOVEMUCS ccc ccs cele ce ces cnc escvsccacecnccicvesive $ 372,501,800 
Expenses, taxes and fixed charges.....-+++++-++ereeereee 313,103,060 
ah TROMG BEACH OEBe ODO ODIOD CO HOO OUGIO CODE UU OOO Or giOx 59,398,740 
FRE APTASSEUSIE tints ocit ele erciales cleiclee'ejae seve ae ie Tes oie ris sis so: 1,665,120,922 
Plant and equipment.........:+ee sere eter ee eee reer 1,435,912,142 
Permanent investments ......---eeeeeree eee ereeeeeeee 99,484,744 
Cash and current items........--+-eee ester reer ee eeeee 82,026,232 
Wapitall StOCK, sie oc. ces co ons cee vc oon ecinis oo seemed elssece 665,944,471 
“SiiGGEPGEIOE. jou. Bb pe obED ONO MC Snag > cn OBO Oona 503,129,399 
BMEtT SULPIUS. cieisieic cies) o's sere. oisieie view 0/0 e e-ertns wei re eee 148,960,148 
Number salaried employees......-.--e eee ee rere ere reeees 44,705 
GIST EEE 6 odo com bomb 0.0 Beesl U OIDU RIOD CDOIGIO Dice TEOOK DE IOIR OIG $ 46,566,869 
Wumber wage earners.....eeceecee eee r ec rrccecseecesee 199,785 
WaZeS .c.ccccesssccescoecs Se TO OES IO RAE 123,088,197 


1922 


1,323 

10,666 

102,622 
694,567 
35,502,983 
12,295,234 
21,901,387,070 


$ 656,823,908 
560,159,965 
96,663,943 
2,595,396,033 
2,129,773, 760 
248,625,115 
156,485,584 
1,001,428,084 
736,898,021 
226,305,722 


57,764 

$ 94,006,233 
232,569 

$ 247,531,589 


Ce ee 
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C. Land Telegraph Systems in the U. S. 


(Compiled from Reports of Bureau of the Census.) 


Number Of; SY SteIs sais cereuste-« choi hoses ess (eh slclickeh tater aionetthaIMotet ons 21 19 
Miles’ of | Hole: Vines sirsiciaie isi einrateaee tare a aha ter Care ener eee 241,012 252,991 
Miles*oL single! Wire Seciea soem cea ane, coven toh ohabainrs Sree ete 1,888,793 1,849,312 
Number Of messdeesi ctemumeve wire ceacts ersie elare (etintcteeerstetereteate 155,263,206 185,841,267 
Number “of ‘telegraphy offices ssi sc, cyereists-efties-s aie eis eve eee pheneralere 28,865 27,253 
Total reyenues soc eretcrrn cde Sesavere: 6. ee eae corona oie alee larecenthovstes $ 92,954,370 $130,538.660 

PelegraphreyenWesn hye cj tastsons ao. owls eeektoleie seotem a eee 91,312,567 128,630,859 

Othero revenues YAere es aa cis wreke anshe epee la roe ae ane 1,641,803 1,907,801 
Total expenses’) eeererstsat stove es-seke'crave reverie teect aekiore ones arene acre 80,825,970 114,863,901 
Net Income sean vie cena: bole, cates tyeus uae Pao revatio ie erate Heke 12,125,400 15,674,759 
Lotal assets Wares. ss iccis cd slater vases ere ale eee male aie aie gee 226,406,952 321,912,658 

Plant. ‘and, equipment: «\.semieria aera s one eclatae Save aes rete 163,487,637 254,029,933 

Permanent) inves tinents zis! tale. cepa sieraseiaraleve le eeleteties oiete 29,564,702 31,874,833 

Oash “and current. Temas tain os ee «See eee eas 33,354,613 36,007,892 
Capitali stocks oitcs wt cstcmre sticks Settee a ss ae lena nie mares 106,360,237 104,465,778 
Bunded !: debt: CoS Caos Os chk sea crate re lees che IR Eee eee 33,827,549 67,394,000 
NeGtHBUrPLUS! 55.015) crovcieysneveiots 1M alercusverteteis siete cere sole at telerater er shaver: 28,567,960 62,849,230 
Average number sof employeesier. «1s + ccs sie siciese nies ere ele 49,608 64,902 


WEES Guodian nmaniondonds ab coc cums S Sr oben a seo neue $ 37,879,560 $ 71,491,743 


D. Comparative Income Account: Western Union Telegraph Co. 
(Compiled from Reports of Western Union Tel. Co.) 


Year 1923 1924 
GPOssuPeVENUES Tad cieiese eicleysrere Sits a co aadterure latte tet eetelereleretere $111,733,560 $112,861,555 
Operating’ expenses: and’ jtaxesic., casa aoe a elnencineieee awe ee ws 97,712,714 99,581,556 
Net operating: {reventesct jc.iasterneterereele eels siereiatetaabeerenicrele $ 14,020,846 $ 13,279,999 
Other vincome™ von cies cree arora cients SO SROURD OS Bi Gon arsine 1,894,910 2,374,008 
Motal neta income: teste w etilere ele snlettoweters Sistvistpisreletstors(clalc:sheteterel MSL Os Od OTTO. $ 15,654,007 
Mixed charges \(o:uitas arctic ceaereie avelttalere satateretotalavanerete everets 2,306,850 2,317,325 
Appropriation for cable development..... Datei trates shalele eels 2,000,000 1,000,000 
Dividends ie cietere.cilsierss/sedare otaieterake ercte tees tetarcteleerane aerctayevetete 6,982,797 6,982,928 
Net surplus after appropriationsisr..: eters oeratete «icleterele svelelslateinyel| SES O 20,209. $ 5,353,754 


E. Comparative Income Account: American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


(Compiled from Reports of Am. Tel. & Tel. Co.) 
ee Eee eee 


Year 1923 1924 

Gross revenves':’ dividendss:. acs seiee se caster on eee techee $ 54,078,663 $ 63,559,326 

ie 4 Te AEN SG. cin cistvas.ctale a vbsxoevekanieeneloteieaaeictete 13,371,563 15,010,404 
Telephone! ‘operating revenues y-11. area nein mae 71,840,735 75,518,106 
Total SLOSS) | TEVENUES eis /retelas nie veyn jaiches ele lekarcte cer atetnaera teeta eres $139,290,961 $154,082,836 
Operating “expenses” ./. No cetera ested cere ea exekepercices 43,901,043 46,463,473 
Nets inearte— 20... aiiscecrtowtetetas OC OH hy CIOBOOS Sieraeveilevateherereret aie $ 95,389,918 $107,619,363 
Deductions from net income: 

Hixed (chatges!<. 00%... <1. SOTO OF RMR CO oO CoE 13,697,737 16,573,042 

Dividends irri stere sci ecsicsevctete Diaiie 41 0//07s Je lois (ole, ohePavereie -eiekopeterate 63,274,388 70,918,227 

RREServes tis maperye sicicteacee alshele otolare syexete ings vole a:torskereisicletaveteyersis 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Surplus ie. ce Sosa oie gis ra ee os heey ce ee $ 15,417,793 $ 17,128,094 
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F. Consolidated Income Account of the Bell Telephone Systems 
(Excluding duplications.) 
(Compiled from Reports of Am. Tel. & Tel. Co.) 


Year 


_ Gross revenues 


Total expenses including taxes.............. 


Seeatance for distribution... .....2.....eccees 


Dividends 


Surplus 


1923 1924 


$623,110,988 | $677,902,813 


eer ee saws: 485,735,069 529,126,194 
ne $137,375,919 | $148,776,619 
Rae ee 37,751,447 41,531,071 
Sc PO aan $ 99,624,472 | $107,245,548 
ar eas 72,428,617 82,602,906 
an Ne $ 27,195,855 $24,642,642 


G. Automobile Production and Registration in the U. S. 


(Compiled from Reports of U. S. Census Bureau for Production; from Reports of Bureau of 
Public Roads for Registration.) 


Production 


Passenger Cars 


DO Se eR ene 1,883,158 
SSG y Cy ee 1,514,000 
De ei RES ooaee 2,385,010 
"ADE aay ice a anne a SE 3,702,391 
| AGE SEs eee 3,262,307 


Registration - 
Trucks Passenger Cars Trucks 
322,039 8,225,859 1,006,082 
147,550 9,483,391 979,904 
253,552 10,959,571 1,278,804 
391,548 13,539,608 1,552,569 
376,081 15,460,649 2,131,332 
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PART FIVE 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND AIMS 


DIVISION XXII 
-_ JUSTICE AND MAINTENANCE OF ORDER 


CRIME CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


By FreEperick L. 


HorrMAn, LL.D. 


CoNSULTING STATISTICIAN, PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Bad State of Affairs—The crime 
situation in the United States has 
never been worse than now. Evidence 
is absolutely convincing that criminal 
‘ activities are being organized and 
carried out with consummate skill 
by an element of considerable in- 
telligence and amply supplied with 
the necessary funds. The situation 
is giving most serious concern to all 
who believe that far-reaching meas- 
ures and drastic changes in our ju- 
dicial administration are required: to 
bring about a return to more normal 
conditions. The tendency affects every 
phase of criminal activity, but is more 
pronounced in crimes against the per- 
son than crimes against property. 

About the former group, the out- 
standing fact is that the United 
States has the highest homicide 
record of any civilized country. The 
record of murder victims is reflected 
accurately by the homicide mortality 
statistics. Statistics of this char- 
acter permit of a reasonably exact 
comparison with other countries. The 
result is invariably decidedly to the 
disadvantage of the United States. In 
1924, on the basis of a conservative 
estimate, not less than 11,000 persons 
were murdered in this country. There 
are no judicial statistics which would 
justify definite conclusions as regards 
the number of murderers appre- 
hended, indicted and adequately pun- 
ished, but there are reasons for be- 
lieving that but a fraction of the 
offenders are ever brought to justice. 


Lack of Convictions.—In a recent 
address, Judge John C. Knox of the 
United States District Court stated, 
on the basis of the record of the Chi- 
cago Crime Commission, that for 991 
murders reported in that city from 
January 1, 1921, to November 1, 1924, 
there were only 250 sentences. He 
adds the following comments :— 


“The lawbreaker of the present day has at 
his command every aid and facility afforded 
by the dissemination of knowledge and the 
advances in science which has characterized 
these latter years. Given a swift automobile, 
a repeating pistol, a telephone with which to 
arrange plans with a confederate, and the 
requisite amount of nerve, coupled with the 
knowledge that our fundamental law is un- 
duly considerate of criminals, the murderer 
of the highway may proceed to carry out his 
purpose with comparative security. 

“He is aware that he cannot be interrogatec 
against his will; he knows that his house 
cannot be searched except with the loss of 
much time and the expenditure of great 
technical effort by prosecuting officials. 

“Under the influence of the writer of 
scenarios and the dramatist there is a popular 
impression that ‘frameups’ constitute the chief 
occupation of. those charged with the detection 
and punishment of crime. Distrust of police 
testimony is the result. In short, the per- 
petrator of a major crime realizes that his 
offense, if prosecuted at all, will be disposed of 
with the ponderous and slow-moving machin- 
ery of the seventeenth century manufacture.” 


Homicidal Death Rates.——For re- 
cent years the homicide rate of the 
United States has been about 8.4 per 
100,000, as against for England and 
Wales, 0.5 per 100,000, for Scotland, 
0.2, for Ontario, 1.6, for Australia, 
1.6, and New Zealand, 1.4, but the 
average rate of the United States fails 
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to reveal the extraordinary high rates 
for certain cities and sections of the 
country, particularly in the South. 

Memphis, Birmingham, Jackson 
and other Southern cities all have 
a local homicide death rate very con- 
siderably above the average. It re- 
quires no extended investigation to 
disclose the lamentable fact that the 
primary cause of our high murder 
rate is the ease with which firearms 
ean be obtained by mail from firms 
not unwilling to make a considerable 
profit from the direct encouragement 
of murderous practice. Certain of 
our large mail order houses have of 
late, however, discontinued the prac- 
tice but the evil is one of great extent 
and requires to be effectively dealt 
with by Congressional legislation. 

Lethal Weapons and Materials.— 
About 70 per cent. of all the murder 
deaths of this country are directly 
the result of firearms. Quite re- 
cently there was a case of a boy 
seven years of age who shot his sister, 
age five, because she called him an 
offensive name. He obtained the 
weapon by opening a drawer in which 
the pistol was kept by his father. His 
only explanation was, “I was awfully 
mad and I meant to shoot her.” Thus 
the crime trend is extending down- 
ward to the younger ages and per- 
meates every section of organized 
society. 

What is true of firearms is also 
true of poisoning. Poisonous sub- 
stances can be obtained without diffi- 
culty in most sections of the country 
upon the specious plea that the ma- 
terial is required for a lawful pur- 
pose. There is the utmost urgency 
of decidedly more stringent safe- 
guards than are at present in vogue. 
Evidence available also tends to prove 
that crimes against the person are 
becoming more brutal. The callous- 
ness of some of our criminals is ap- 
palling. The Franks murder case is 
but one of a number of recent crimes 
indicative of a state of mind which 
cannot be otherwise thought of than 
as diseased and the direct result of 
present day conditions. 

An enormous literature is dissemi- 
nated among the young which glori- 
fies crime and the criminal, and the 


ease with which the consequences may | in 


be escaped by skillful methods. There 
are articles directly suggestive of 
new criminal practices, with every as- 
surance of success and escape from 
punishment. Our murder trials are 
often a farce and an insult to public 
intelligence. Murderers are drama- 
tized and made heroes while public 
resentment is shown towards judge 
and jury in their attempt to enforce 
the law. fhe recent Chapman trial 
is a sorry illustration of the state of 
public mind in this respect. The out- 
look at the present time gives assur- 
ance that this criminal will finally be 
hanged as he deserves. 

The two most important improve- 
ments in recent years are the organi- 
zation of the National Crimes Com- 
mission, of which Mr. F. Trubee Da- 
vison is Chairman, and the organi- 
zation of a similar commission to 
bring about Congressional legislation 
regarding the sending of pistols 
through the mails, through the efforts 
of Mr. Mark O. Prentiss. Experience 
has shown that organized movements 
of this character are absolutely neces- 
sary if only for fact-finding purposes 
to place the true situation plainly 
before the public. 

Capital Punishment.—This has of 
late years received considerable atten- 
tion and a strong opposition to the 
death penalty is developing. In my 
own judgment, in the light of such 
investigations as I have made and 
participation in two electrocutions, 
the indications are that capital pun- 
ishment is antiquated and does not 
serve the purpose of an effective deter- 
rent. Juries are reluctant to impose 
the penalty and Governors are reluc- 
tant to enforce it. It seems estab- 
lished that its universal abolition 
would speed trials for murders and 
lead to the more prompt conviction of 
the murderer. The long delay in most 
of our criminal trials is a national 
disgrace and the placing of danger- 
ous criminals on the parole system 
is a questionable procedure. There 
is much to be said in its favor re- 
garding minor offences, but in the 
case of life prisoners, it would seem 
that the prerogative of exercising 
clemency should only be exercised in 
very rare cases. The parole system 
Massachusetts seems to have 
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worked well and to have done much 
good for the rehabilitation of the 
criminal element as useful members 
of organized society. 

Crime Statistics——The most urgent 
need of the present day is the initia- 
tion of a system of uniform judicial 
statistics corresponding to the efforts 
that have been successful in estab- 
lishing uniform national statistics of 
births, deaths, marriages and di- 
vorces, etc. The crime statistics col- 
lected by the Census Office at decen- 
nial intervals are of little value. 
There is urgent need of more drastic 
reforms in this direction, for until 
the facts of the situation are brought 
plainly to publie attention and dealt 
with on the basis of critical as well 
as a strictly impartial analysis, the 
true nature of the crime problem can- 
not possibly be understood on the part 
of all concerned. 

Police —Another urgent need is for 
more adequate police protection in 
both cities and rural sections. The 
admirable precedent of State Police in 
Pennsylvania, New York and other 
sections should be adopted on the 
part of every state of the entire 
United States, including Alaska. A 
precedent in this respect is the Royal 
Mounted Police of Canada which has 
a record not matched by any similar 
organization anywhere. The Cana- 
dian murder rate is low, the appre- 
hension of criminals is almost a cer- 
tainty, convictions are prompt and 
sentences are severe. It may also be 
said that when the death sentence is 
imposed in Canada it is almost in- 
variably carried into effect. 

It goes without saying that our 


police should be better paid, while 
the force should be increased to meet 
the more complex crime situation re- 
sulting from a rapidiy increasing 
population aggregate. 

Crime Against Property——Crimes 
against property have likewise in- 
creased enormously and the amount 
of stolen property runs possibly into 
billions in the course of a few years. 
All that is true of a lax judicial 
administration as regards crimes 
against the person is even more true 
regarding crimes against property. 
The question may be raised as to 
whether restrictions should not be 
imposed upon bonding companies, 
which in many cases facilitate the 
escape of the criminal from justice 
and punishment. 

Finally reference may be made to 
an increase in arson, directly en- 
couraged by over-liberal practices on 
the part of certain fire insurance 
companies who fail to make adequate 
inquiry into the causes of the fires 
or the circumstances connected there- 
with. The president of the Glens 
Falls Insurance Company, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., has recently made some 
startling statements as regards the 
increase in arson during recent years 
which are deserving of thoughtful 
consideration. 

In its last analysis, crime is a dis- 
ease of society which can be cured 
only by more thorough education 
making for character and discipline 
rather than for intellectual or ma- 
terial and worldly success. There are 
reasons for believing that present day 
educational efforts in this respect fall 
lamentably short of the ideal. 


MOB VIOLENCE AND LYNCHING 


By JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 
Secretary, Nav. Assoc. ror ADVANCEMENT OF CoLoRED PEOPLE 


History——With the exception of 
sporadic riotous outbreaks during 
strikes or occasioned by industrial 
disputes, race riots and lynchings dur- 
ing the past few years have centered 
about the relations of white and col- 
ored people in the United States. 
Mobs have been formed for the most 
part to lynch colored men and in 


some instances colored women, al. 
though white people have been among 
the victims. Lynch law, formerly ap- 
plied in frontier times to horse 
thieves, gamblers and other unde- 
sirable elements of the community, 
has become almost exclusively the 
means of the white group for ter- 
rorizing the colored group. 
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The years immediately preceding 
1925 showed a sharp decline in the 
number of lynchings. An organized, 
persistent and nation-wide campaign 
undertaken some fifteen years ago by 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, in the 
course of which lynchings were in- 
vestigated and the facts established, 

made clear to a large section of the 
American public that lynchings do 
not, as had been commonly supposed, 
occur only in punishment of the crime 
of rape. The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, in the only authoritative com- 
pilation of the kind, “Thirty Years 
of Lynching,” to which annual sup- 
plements have been added since its 
publication in 1919, made clear that 
less than 20 per cent. sf the 4,000 


victims of \ynching mobs m_ the 
United States have been accused of 
rape. 


Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill—Grow- 
ing ‘sentiment in favor of a federal 
anti-lynching bill, such as was spon- 
sored by Representative Leonidas C. 
Dyer of Missouri, passed by a vote of 
231 to 119 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1921 and blocked by a 
filibuster of southern senators in the 
Senate, brought home to state offi- 
cers the necessity for state action if 
states rights were not to be further 
infringed. The result of the strong 
sentiment in Congress for such a fed- 
eral law, and the agitation for its en- 
actment by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, was a sharp decline in the num- 
ber of lynchings from 61 in 1922 and 
28 in 1923 to 16 in 1924, and during 
eleven months of 1925 there were only 
14 lynchings. 

Anti-Lynching Organizations—In 
che past few years, following the lead 
of the Advancement Association, 
other bodies, such as the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Inter- 
racial Commiitees of {he South, have 
undertaken to organize public senti- 
ment against mob law. In_conse- 
quence newspapers and public men 
generally have taken up the burden 
of creating an anti-lynching senti- 
ment and in a number of cases during 
the year mobs have been repulsed by 
sheriffs and jail officers who have not 


AND LYNCHING 


hesitated to inflict casualties in or- 
der to maintain due process of law. 
One such episode occurred in May 
when five members of a mob were 
shot by officers guarding two negroes 
in a jail in Dallas, Tex. In North 
Carolina sentences ranging from 
thirty years to two years in prison 
were imposed upon five members of 
a mob which had mutilated a white 
man after removing him from a local 
jail. 

Atrocious lynchings still continued 
to be reported during the year 1925, 
however. One insane patient was 
dragged from a Georgia institution 
and lynched by a mob. A colored 
man, who maintained his innocence 
of an attack upon a white woman, 
was beaten, mutilated and finally 
burned alive by a mob in Mississippi, 
one of whose members was quoted by 
the Memphis News Scimitar as boast- 
ing that there would be no investi- 
gation, prosecution or conviction of 
any mob member. 

Attacks on Negro Holders of Real 
Estate—Another occasion for mob 
violence assumed prominence during 
the year 1925. ‘This was the en- 
croachment of colored people upon 
residential sections in northern cities, 
which had been inhabited theretofore 
by white people. The expansion of 
colored residential sections, owing to 
the northward migration of colored 
people from the South, and the con- 
sequent enormous increase in the col- 
ored population of northern cities, 
provoked hostile demonstrations in 
many parts of the country. On Staten 
Island, New York, the home of a 
colored postman was repeatedly at- 


tacked, his fire insurance cancelled 
and threats made against his life. In 
Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Roanoke, Va.., 
Kansas City, Mo., and other cities, 


homes were bombed or threats made 
against colored residents in white 
neighborhoods. In Detroit, on Sep- 
tember 9, in the course of a mob 
demonstration against the home of 
Dr. O. H. Sweet one man was wound- 
ed and one killed. Eleven colored 
people in the house at the time were 
tried on charges of first degree mur- 
der. This case became a dramatic 
focus in the widespread situation 
through the retention of Clarence 
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Darrow by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple to defend the accused colored 
people. 


RECORD OF LYNCHINGS FOR 
1925 


February 17.—Crucer, Miss.: Hal 
Winters and an unidentified Negro 
were taken from Holmes County offi- 
cers and lynched. Winters was al- 
leged to have shot and killed Wisley 
P. Martin, a plantation manager. He 
was accompanied by the unidentified 
man whose connection with the crime 
is not clear. 

February 26.—BrntTon, La.: Joe 
Airy, alleged slayer of a state high- 
way officer, was lynched by a mob, 
near Benton, after being wounded by 
a deputy sheriff, who, it is said, fired 
after Airy had drawn a revolver 


when surrounded by a posse. The 
mob then hanged the Negro. 
March 2.—Rocky Forp, Ga.: An 


unidentified Negro, said to have con- 
fessed attacking a fourteen-year-old 
white girl, was burned at the stake 
two and a half miles.from Rocky 
Ford. ...He was manacled, wood 
was piled about him, soaked with 
gasoline and fired. 

March 20.—WaveErRLYy, Va.: A Ne- 
gro accused of attacking a white 
woman was taken from the Sussex 
County Jail at Waverly by a mob 
and lynched. 

April 21.—TyLertown, Miss.: 
One Buckley was lynched by a 
mob, accused of striking a six-year- 
old white child. He had been in jail 
a month, being unable to secure bail. 
He finally found some one to go his 
bail, was released and went to his 
home. He had not been at home very 
long before a mob formed, surrounded 
his home, broke down the doors, took 
him out and hanged him. 

April 13.—Jrtiico, Ky.: Jim 
Hvans, accused of killing the Chief 
of Police, was shot to death by a 
mob of 200 white citizens. The Chief 
of Police had gone to Evans’ home 
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to arrest him on a charge of being 
drunk. | 

May 13.—SEMINOLE CouNnTY, FLA.: | 
Jack West was taken. from a 
train and lynched near Longwood, 
Seminole County. The body, rid- 
dled with bullets, was found tied to 
a tree. West had been arrested 
charged with house breaking and as- 
sault on a three-year-old white girl. 
He was acquitted of the charge. 

May 30.—Camprn, ARK.: An un- 
identified man was taken from the 
hands of county officers near Cam- 
den and strung to a tree and shot 
to death by a mob said to number 
about a hundred. The man was sus- 
pected of having attacked a white 
woman. 

June 18.— CASTLEGATE, UTAH: 
Robert Marshall, slayer of the City 
Marshal, Milton Burns, was hanged 
by a mob near Castlegate. On June 
15, he shot and fatally wounded 
Burns who had some months previ- 
ously taken a pistol from him. 

August 7.— Excetsion SprRINGs, 
Mo.: Walter Mitchell, accused of at- 
tacking a white girl, was taken from 
jail by a mob, and hanged. 

August 12.—Scopey, Miss.: Sid- 
ney Towns (insane), said to have 
killed an aged white man and _ fa- 
tally wounded the man’s sister, was 
taken from the sheriff by a mob of 
seventy-five men and his body was 
riddled with bullets. 

September 20.—Nrw ALBaAny, Miss.: 
L. Q. Ivy was taken from offi- 
cers and burned at the stake by a 
mob. Ivy was said to have con- 
fessed to attacking the daughter of 
a farmer eighteen miles from New 
Albany on September 18. He was 
returned to the scene of the attack 
and burned to death. 

September 20.—M:LLEpGEVILLE, GA.: 
Willie Dixon, inmate of the State 
Insane Asylum, said to have killed 
a nurse at the asylum, was chained 
to a tree and beaten to death by a 
mob. The coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict that the victim met his death 
at the hands of parties unknown. 
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MOVEMENTS TO CHECK CRIME 
By Louis N. Rospinson 


SECRETARY, PENNSYLVANIA 


National Crime Commission.— 
Leaving out of account movements 
not directed primarily toward reduc- 
tion in crime nor promoted by those 
whose main interest is in the crime 
problem, within the last year only 
one new organization seems to have 
been founded for the express pur- 
pose of reducing crime, namely, The 
National Crime Commission, with 
headquarters in New York. Officers 
of this Commission are: Chairman, 
F. Trubee Davison; treasurer, General 
Samuel McRoberts; and chairman of 
the Finance Committee, Charles H. 
Sabin. 

This Commission has so recently 
completed its organization that it has 
as yet hardly begun its work. Its 
primary purpose appears to be to 
awaken public opinion and to make 
available facts upon which conclu- 
sions may be based and action taken. 
The following Sub-Committees have 
been appointed: Local Organization; 
Police; Sagial, Educational and In- 
dustrial Conditions Affecting Crime; 
Legal Procedure, Prosecution and 
Judicial Administration; Medical and 
Expert Testimony; Legal Education 
and Standards of Professional Con- 
duct, Pardons, Probation, Penal Laws 
and Institutional Correction. In ad- 
dition it is planned to establish a sta- 
tistical and research bureau in the 
Executive Office of the Committee in 
New York. 

Prisons.—Of considerable  signifi- 
cance to those who feel the need of 
expert assistance in the field of Penal 
Administration is the appointment 
by the Russell Sage Foundation 
of Dr. Hastings H. Hart as con- 
sultant in the field of Delinquency 
and Penology. Dr. Hart was for 
years the director of the department 
of Child-Helping of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Even in this position, 
much of his time was given to this 
work especially along the lines of 
eare for juvenile delinquents. At 
his own request, he was released from 
this department in order that his en- 
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tire time might be at the disposal of 
groups interested in Penal Reform. 

Dr. Hart has made a careful study: 
of United States prisoners in county 
jails and workhouses throughout the 
United States. This study should be 
read in connection with Joseph F. 
Fishman’s book, Cructbles of Crime. 
Dr. Hart’s special knowledge was also 
utilized by the Federal Grand Jury 
of Houston, Texas, in the making of 
their report, and his services have 
been recently utilized in both Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. 

Prison Labor.—Some two years ago 
the National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor developed a scheme 
of marketing, prison made products. 
Feeling the State Use System of 
prison labor to be the coming system, 
they endeavored to broaden. this con- 
cept of prison employment by making 
it a States Use System. Under this 
plan a state could sell not only to 
itself and its own institutions but to 
other states and the institutions of 
these other states. This wotld make 
possible the allocation of industries 
between the states and a broader, yet 
not an open, market for prison prod- 
ucts. To one who knows the evil re- 
sults to prisoners of idleness and of 
employment under bad _ conditions, 
any movement that promises the sane 
employment of prisoners must be 
looked upon with sympathetic inter- 
est and encouragement. 

Probation—The National Proba- 
tion Association, Dr. Charles Platt, 
president, Mr. Charles L. Chute, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York, secretary, 
continues actively at work in the 
field of probation. It has recently 
completed a state-wide survey of pro- 
bation and parole work in Wisconsin, 
and is planning a similar survey of 
probation in Michigan. In codpera- 
tion with the Penal Affairs Commit- 
tee of Pennsylvania it has carried 
on an extensive survey of probation 
in all the counties of that state. How 
necessary such surveys are, can be 
seen from the situation in Pennsyl- 
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vania where numerous counties make 
no use whatsoever of adult probation, 
and where several counties are with- 
out a juvenile probation officer. 
Through the efforts of this organ- 
ization, thé enactment of the Federal 
Probation Law was secured during 
the final week of the last session of 
. Congress. It will now be possible for 
Federal Courts to place on probation, 
offenders who can only be harmed by 
commitment to Federal prisons and 
county jails. The Association is 
seeking to bring about an orderly de- 
velopment of probation through the 
work of committees on standardiza- 
tion. The Association itself has pre- 
pared a model juvenile court law, and 
its committee on records and statis- 
tics has produced a set of blank forms 
for juvenile probation case records. 
It has another committee on domes- 
tic relations courts and we may soon 
look for recommendations both as to 
law and as to administrative records 
in this rapidly developing field of 
probation work. The extension of the 
use of probation brings with it in- 
evitably problems of administration, 
and it is the aim of this association 
to be in a position to throw light on 
these problems as they arise. 
Penology.—In several of the states, 
both the citizens and the public of- 
ficials have displayed considerable 
interest in the problem of crime. 
Notable work has been done by the 
Missouri Welfare League and by Dr. 
Glenn Andrews, state prison inspec- 
tor of Alabama. In no other state 
has this interest been greater than in 
Pennsylvania where we have for the 
first time had the State Department 
of Public Welfare and private agen- 
cies, notably the Penal Affairs Com- 
mittee of Pennsylvania, working to- 
gether for improvement in the field 
of Penology. As already stated, the 
National Probation Association co- 
operated with the Penal Affairs Com- 
mittee in conducting an extensive 
survey of probation throughout the 
state. This survey was not confined, 
however, to probation alone, but in- 
cluded the. study of parole and of 
county jails. The study was made 
with the full knowedge and codpera- 
tion of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. Another example of co- 
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operation between public officials and | 


private citizens is offered by the sur- 


vey that is now being made of the | 


Philadelphia Municipal Court by the 


Bureau of Municipal Research. After | 


a conference with a group of inter- 


ested citizens, the Presiding Judge > 
of this court extended an invitation 


to the Bureau of Municipal Research 
to make a thorough-going study of 
its work. At the present time this 
work is being carried on with the 
help of the best equipped men and 
women in the country. The State 
Department of Public Welfare has 
also of its own initiative set about 
transforming the old Penal Institu- 
tions of Pennsylvania and has ob- 
tained already notable success in the 
Western Penitentiary at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Prison Reform.——The Penal Affairs 
Committee of Pennsylvania, to which 
reference has already been made, is 
very active. Through its influence 
with the legislature of 1925, the re- 
formatory for women at Muncy is to 
be enlarged to care for all women re- 
ceiving a sentence of one yeare or 
more, and the parole system of the 
state studied by a state commission. 
Believing that careful igvestigation 
should precede the formulation of 
plans, it is gradually building up a 
staff of experienced people to care 
for this work. The Pennsylvania 
Prison Society, oldest of all prison 
societies, has also taken on a new 
lease of life. A recent bequest of 
money has enabled the Committee on 
Discharged Prisoners of this society 
to engage a well trained social 
worker to take care of this part of 
their work. 

To one who is at all conversant 
with the problems of criminology, all 
these efforts to stamp out crime that 
have been enumerated seem, in com- 
parison with the need, pitifully weak 
and insufficient. They are, however, 
symptomatic of the increasing inter- 
est that is being taken in the prob- 
lem. A hundred years ago, it was a 
topic of live concern. There followed 
then long years of apathy and neg- 
lect. Perhaps the recent outbreak 
of crime and violence will compel us 
to think through this problem again 
after this long lapse of years. There 
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is great need for organized effort in 
each state if any headway is to be 
made in the effort to stamp out 
crime. Those who come into the 


work must remember, however, that 
it is a problem not in cavalry tac- 
tics, swiftly executed, but in trench 
warfare, long drawn out. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


By ANDREW A. BRUCE 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CRIMINAL LAW AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Increase of Crime.—The year 1925 
furnishes a promise for the future 
rather than a record of accomplish- 
ment. In it has been brought to pub- 
lic attention the seeming inadequacy, 
if not the breakdown, of our whole 
criminal administration, and the year 
is marked by the increase in the num- 
ber and activity of private organi- 
zations whose purpose is not merely 
to investigate the causes of crime but 
to stir the public officials to greater 
activity in its suppression. 

Prior to the World War and for 
~ome time after its termination the 
emphasis of the reformer had been 
laid on the reformation of the crim- 
inal and the amelioration of his con- 
dition and but little attention was 
paid to the defects in the adminis- 
tration of justice which interfered 
with his arrest and punishment. The 
large increase in the crimes of vio- 
lence, however, which followed the 
war has resulted in a feeling of un- 
rest and dissatisfaction and to such 
an extent that speakers and writers 
are everywhere urging not only a re- 
form of our courts and of our police 
organizations, but a recasting of the 
very foundations of the criminal law 
and are questioning the applicabil- 
ity to this age of the ancient safe- 
guards such as the writ of habeas 
corpus, the freedom from self-in- 
crimination, the unanimous verdict 
of twelve men and the liberal bail 
system which, in the age of a blood- 
thirsty criminal code, “liberty threw 
around her children.” 

Hoffman’s Investigation. — Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, the consulting 
statistician of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, in a series 
of articles startled the nation by 
statistical proof of the large number 
of homicides in the United States, 
and crime commissions such as those 


| sociation, 


of Chicago, Baltimore, and Cleve- 
land equally surprised the country 
by their records of crime and of ad- 
ministrative inefficiency. At first 
spasmodic efforts were made to deal 
with the situation in the various lo- 
calities. In 1925, however, these rec- 
ords were given a wider publicity and 
we now seem to be at the opening of 
a new era of a nationwide reform in 
the matter of the administration of 
criminal justice. At first Mr. Hoff- 
man and the various reform organi- 
zations were content to urge a greater 
publicity and a federal inquiry into 
the whole matter, but the demand 
now appears to be for more drastic 
action and there is every evidence 
that such will be the result. Among 
the protagonists of this policy has 
been Marcus A. Kavenagh, for many 
years a trial judge in the city of Chi- 
cago and for many years a careful 
though perhaps a more or less preju- 
diced student of crime and of the 
criminal. On March 15, 1925, in 
speaking before the St. Louis Bar As- 
he stated that “from a 
careful estimate” he had concluded 
that there were “at large, unpun- 
ished and unafraid, in the United 
States, at least 135,000 crimson- 
handed women and men who unlaw- 
fully have taken life,” and that 
though 8,500 would be a conservative 
estimate of unlawful homicides a 
year during the last twenty years,’ 
there were on the date of his address 
confined in the penitentiaries not 
more than 18,000 persons who had 
been convicted of such offenses. He 
said that after making due allowance 
for executions and other kinds of 
deaths there remained his estimate 
of 135,000 persons, which was more 
than all our clergymen of all de- 
nominations, all our male teachers 
put together, and 52,000 more slug- 
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gers at large than we have police- 
men. He also stated that competent 
observers reckoned that there are in 
this country 350,000 men and women 
who live partly or entirely by crime 
and that the number is increasing 
with ineredible rapidity. 

Expert Discussions——Various re- 
ports committees of the American 
Bar Association and of other organi- 
zations have made similar statements 
and an invidious comparison has been 
drawn by most of them between the 
administration of the law in America 
and in England and in the English 
dominions. It is true that many of 
these statements may be exaggerated 
and that at the annual meeting of 
the American Bar Association which 
was held at Detroit, Michigan, in 
August, 1925, Oscar Hallam of Min- 
neapolis, who was formerly a chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota and for many, years a trial 
judge, questioned the accuracy of 
many of the figures that have been 
presented and especially criticised the 
American tendency to use England as 
a criterion and the experience there 
as a conclusive proof of the short- 
comings of the American system of 
criminal administration. Even he, 
however, admitted the seriousness of 
the situation. “Homicide in the 
United States,” he said, “alarming as 
the total is, shows an average annual 
decrease. Increases are recorded 
among the colored population and 
in many of the larger cities. The 
aggregate of the other crimes has ma- 
terially increased, due partly to in- 
creases in holdups and in banditry 
and due largely to increase in traftic- 
law violations, liquor offenses, and 
the mass of new crimes. Old-fash- 
ioned crime, such as burglary, lar- 
ceny, from the meager statistics 
available, seems to show little in- 
crease. . . . The crime record of Can- 
ada and that of territories and cities 
and towns in the United States ad- 
jacent to Canada and similarly situ- 
ated is much the same.” 

But be the facts what they may, 
the large number of crimes of vio- 
lence in the United States and the 
publicity that has been given to them 
by the press (and perhaps it is this 
very publicity and our more adequate 


means of information which makes | 
us believe that we are more lawless 
than our ancestors) have aroused the 
reformer to a new activity. We are | 
still prepared to believe with Judge | 
Harry Olson of Chicago that much 
of crime is due to heredity and that 
the incipient criminal and the moron > 
should be segregated before his crimes — 
have been committed, but we are 
none the less insistent that criminals 
of all sorts shall be arrested, segre- 
gated, and punished; and one has 
only to read the reports of agencies 
such as the crime commissions of 
Chicago, Baltimore, and Cleveland to 
be satisfied of the fact that a very 
large proportion of our criminals are 
not arrested and much less punished. 
Appalling as the figures may be, the 
total number of our confirmed crim- 
inals does not exceed one third of one 
per cent. of our population, and we 
are more and more becoming impatient 
with a system of law enforcement and 
even of substantive criminal law 
which will allow this handful of men 
and women to terrorize and to defy 
millions of law-abiding citizens. 

The problem indeed has become na- 
tionwide and national organizations 
are preparing to enter the field. Not 
only have the Bar Associations of 
California, Missouri, Illinois, and 
other states, either alone or in con- 
junction with other public agencies, 
undertaken a survey of their whole 
criminal law; not only has the Ameri- 
can Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, at the request of the 
local authorities, undertaken a sur- 
vey of the criminal administration of 
the city of Memphis, Tennessee, and 
the various societies and organiza- 
tions of Chicago undertaken a simi- 
lar enterprise, but the American Law 
Institute, the American Bar Asgo- 
ciation, and the National Crime Com- 
mission have all entered into the 
field. 

Philadelphia Police-——On the other 
hand, a noteworthy experiment in 
effective police administration will 
be terminated on December 31, 1925, 
by the refusal of President Coolidge 
to longer extend the leave of ab- 
sence of Brigadier-General Smedley 
D. Butler of the Marine Corps, who 
at the request of Mayor Kendrick 
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of Philadelphia had been allowed to 


accept the appointment of chief of 
police of that city. The practical 


success of this system was perhaps 


| 


evidenced by the request of both 
Mayor Kendrick and Senator Pepper 
for the reappointment of the officer. 
But whether the experiment is one 
which will be popular in our Ameri- 


ean democracy is a matter of some 


doubt. It is questionable whether we 
will ever be able to apply to a city 
police force the methods of the Amer- 
ican army and whether the American 
people, and especially the American 
labor unions, will be willing to have 


our: police forces subject to other than 


local political control. The function 
too of the policeman is not that of 
the private soldier. A private sol- 
dier may be dishonest and personally 
unreliable in an army and yet be an 
effective unit when he cannot be such 
in a police force. The private soldier 
does what he is ordered to do. He 
has little personal responsibility. 
Over him and directing him is his 
corporal and above the corporal is the 
sergeant, and so on up to the com- 
manding officer. On his own beat, 
however, the policeman is more or 
less an autocrat. He has a large ter- 
ritory to patrol. He must use his 
own judgment, his own discretion, 
and his own initiative. Though in 
Philadelphia the head of the police 
force was a military officer of effi- 
ciency and experience, the troops 
that he commanded were subject to 
all of the temptations and all of 
the restrictions of association and 
environment and of local politics. 
We have been brought up in an at- 
mosphere of self-government and it 
is doubtful whether our local poli- 
ticians will ever be willing to dis- 
pense with the direct control of their 
administrative and _ police officers, 
which in its essence is so detrimental 
to an efficient and fearless criminal 
administration. 


National Probation—For the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the 
criminal, there was in 1925 but one 
notable measure. By an act which 
was signed by the President of the 
United States on March 3, 1925, Con- 
eress authorized the United States 
district judges in proper cases to 
suspend sentences and to place the 
offenders upon probation “after con- 
viction, or after a plea of guilty or 
nolo contendere for any crime or of- 
fense not punishable by death or life 
imprisonment.” Probation systems 
already existed in all of the Ameri- 
can states either under legislative 
sanction or an assumed inherent 
power of the courts, and the act in 
question merely extended the prac- 
tise to the federal courts. It was 
significant, however, as it evidenced 
the fact that though as a people we 
are determined to suppress crime we 
are still humane. 

Crime Commissions and Associa- 
tions—National Crime Commission, 
New York. Baltimore Criminal Jus- 
tice Commission, James M. Hepbron, 
Managing Director. Crime Commis- 
sion of Los Angeles, 940 Merchants 
National Bank Building, Raymond I. 
Turney, Director. Law Enforcement 
Association of Kansas City, 511 Con- 
tinental Building, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Ward C. Gifford, Executive 
Secretary. Cleveland Association for 


Criminal Justice, 1237 Guardian 
Building, J. M. Shallenberger, Op- 
erating Director. _ Chicago Crime 


Commission, 21 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Henry Barrett Chamberlin, 
Operating Director. The Common- 
wealth Club of California, San Fran- 
cisco, Section on Administration of 
Justice, Hugh Henry Brown, Chair- 
man, 800 Foxcroft Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Missouri Association for 
Criminal Justice, Arthur E. Laskiey, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Operating Di- 
rector—Missouri. 
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By Austin H. MAcCorMIck 


PROFESSOR AT BowbDOIN COLLEGE 
apt EE Ee ee 


Prison Congress.—The Ninth In- 
ternational Prison Congress was held 


in August in London. About 500 
delegates from over fifty countries at- 
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tended the sessions. The official dele- 
gates from the United States, ap- 
pointed by the President, were Dr. 
Herman M. Adler of Illinois, Hon. 
Sanford Bates of Massachusetts, Dr. 
Amos W. Butler of Indiana, Dr. 
iastings H. Hart of New York, Mrs. 
Jessie D. Hodder of Massachusetts, 
Dr. Charles H. Johnson of New 
York, Dr. R. F. C. Kieb of New York, 
Lewis E, Lawes of New York, -Dr. 
Frank Moore of New Jersey, William 
F. Penn of Pennsylvania, Dr. R. R. 
von Kleinsmid of California and J. 
J. Sullivan of Minnesota. 

The method followed at the Con- 
gress was a new one. Instead of 
papers being read they were printed 
and were discussed in sectional ses- 
sions, which in turn presented resolu- 
tions for discussion and adoption at 
the general sessions of the Congress. 
The sectional sessions discussed sub- 
jects under the general heads of Leg- 
islation, Administration and Preven- 
tion. Such resolutions as were 
passed at the general sessions be- 
came the official acts of the Congress. 

The annual congress of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association was held this 
year at Jackson, Mississippi, from 
November 7 to 14. Hon. Sanford 
Bates, Commissioner of Corrections of 
Massachusetts, was elected president 
of the Association. 

Officials—During the year several 
wardenships have changed hands. 
One of the most important changes 
was in Indiana, where Warden 
Fogarty resigned after thirty-three 
years of prison service and was suc- 
ceeded by his deputy, W. H. Daly. 
Mr. Fogarty belonged to a group of 
wardens whose administrations be- 
gan in the days of the old prison 
system. Only a few representatives 
of this group of long-service wardens 
now remain in office. 

In Maryland P. J. Brady succeeded 
Col. C. B. Sweezey in June. Other 
wardens who have been appointed 
during the present year are Richard 
EK. Davis in Utah, A. B. Middleton in 
Montana, W. H. Mackey in Kansas, 
Harry H. Jackson at Jackson, Michi- 
gan, J. W. Wheeler in Idaho, and 
Morris Fish in Maine. At the South- 
ern Illinois Penitentiary the state 
superintendent of -prisons, E. J. 
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Green, has been acting warden since 
Jan. 1, 1925. 

The experiment in dual control at 
the New Jersey Prison, where Calvin 
Derrick was appointed Director of 
Administration and Industries to 
take over many of the warden’s 
duties, was apparently not successful. 
No successor to Mr. Derrick, who re- 
signed, has been appointed. In sev- 
eral prisons forms of dual or multiple 
control may be found. This ordi- 
narily takes the form of a separa- 
tion of the control of the industries 
and the prison proper, the former be- 
ing put under a superintendent of 
industries who is not directly respon- 
sible to the warden. The idea of a 
plural executive is applied to the 
highest degree in Missouri. There 
the board of five commissioners, 
which controls four penal institu- 
tions, is resident at the prison. Four 
members of the board have charge of 
distinct departments: discipline (un- 
der a commissioner called the war- 
den), pardons and paroles, farms, and 
industries. The fifth commissioner, 
who is director of the board, is the co- 
ordinating head, but the actual man- 
agement of the prison is divided 
among the four commissioners named. 

Construction—Some new construc- 
tion of importance has been carried 
on during the year, but in the main 
the prison plants of the country are 
progressing slowly toward the ae: 
cepted modern standard for well: 
rounded plants. Practically every 
prison in the country is over-crowded 
and several prisons have populations 
double their ordinary capacity. 

In Illinois at the new Joliet prison, 
work was resumed this summer on 
the fourth of the eight circular cell- 
houses for which the plans call. The 
wall, administration building, isola- 
tion building, mess-hall and commis- 
sary department, and several of the 
shops have been completed. About 
half the population has been trans- 
ferred to the new prison. The prison 
is being built with inmate labor. 

In California at San Quentin ap- 
propriations have been made available 
to complete a cell-house which was be- 
gun in 1907 and on which work was 
discontinued in 1912 after the four 
walls had been completed. Since the 
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‘work stopped the population of the 
prison has practically doubled and a 
serious condition of over-crowding ex- 
‘ists. Ground was broken this fall 
for a new woman’s prison, to be built 
just outside the walls of the prison 
proper. At present the sixty women 
prisoners are confined in a section 
of the men’s prison designed for 
twenty-seven inmates. 

At Leavenworth work is progress- 
ing slowly on the imposing dome of 
the administration building and on 
the shoe-shop, which has been under 
construction for seven years. This 
shop is designed to provide work for 
a thousand prisoners, about one-third 
of the population. As there are no 
industries at Leavenworth the im- 
mediate completion of the shop is 
imperative. All construction work 
on this building and on the dome 
is being done by the inmates. 

Michigan has begun work on a new 
prison at Jackson, about three miles 
from the city. It is designed for 
5,510 prisoners. The wall, which is 
first being constructed, will enclose 
sixty-four acres, the largest prison 
enclosure in the country. Here also 
inmate labor will be used in the work 
of construction. 

Work on the new prisons at Sing 
Sing and Rockview (Pennsylvania) is 
practically at a standstill. At each 
of these prisons a cell-house housing 
about 250 men has been completed. 
At Great Meadow, the so-called 
“honor prison” of New York state, 
the prison is now being enclosed by 
a 24-foot wall. 

Industries ——The year 1925 has seen 
little improvement in the industrial 
situation in American prisons and it 
grows increasingly critical. Several 
prisons, notably Leavenworth among 
the larger and Montana among the 
smaller, have no industries and the 
problem of idleness is acute. Over 
half of the prisons in the country, 
including several of the largest and 
most important ones, suffer from 
semi-idleness. 

In the middle west a small group 
of prisons have effective industrial 
‘organizations. In the Minnesota 
prison at Stillwater, for example, 
during the last fiscal year the in- 
dustries paid the full cost of the 


prison, over $100,000 in wages to the 
prisoners and a net profit of nearly 
$40,000. The Wisconsin and Missouri 
prisons are self-supporting and the 
Michigan prison at Jackson has a 
good industrial organization with di- 
versified and profitable industries. 

The industrial situation in several 
of the older Eastern prisons is bad. 
At Sing Sing, for example, only 25 
per cent. of the prison population 
is engaged in productive industry. 

The Minnesota prison and others 
have demonstrated that prison labor 
can be made productive. Throughout 
the country, however, there is a gen- 
eral tendency to accept the theory 
that prisons should not be expected 
to be even approximately self-sup- 
porting. During the current year, as 
in past years, legislatures in various 
states have failed to pass appropria- 
tions providing adequate industries in 
the prisons. 

Present conditions in prison indus- 
tries indicate that the state-use plan 
alone will not be profitable until 
there is greater codrdination between 
the prisons and the other state in- 
stitutions or departments which con- 
stitute the prison market. In the 
smaller states it is becoming apparent 
that this plan is not likely to suc- 
ceed, because of the limited market. 
A combination of the state-use plan 
with the state-account plan (produc- 
tion for sale on the open market) is 
proving more profitable than either 
plan alone. The opposition of labor 
organizations and of manufacturers 
is constantly directed against those 
prisons which have the state-account 
system, and constitutes the most 
serious obstacle to effective industrial 
organization in American _ prisons. 
During the summer of 1925, to cite 
only one instance, the refusal by 
union brick-layers to lay brick made 
at the Jackson prison threatened to 
cripple the large and profitable brick 
plant there. 

One of the most significant indus- 
trial projects now being carried on 
in our prisons is the road-work in 
California, employing nearly 600 
prisoners on a unique pay basis. Men 
in the road-camps are paid $2.10 a 
day by the State Highway Depart- 
ment and are charged for food, cloth- 
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ing, transportation, salaries of 
guards, and all other expenses of sup- 
porting the camps. The prisoner may 
receive a maximum of 75 cents a day 
in wages after these charges are paid. 
The road-work is highly successful 
and has been expanded this year. 

The principle that prisoners should 
be paid a wage, charged to the cost 
of production, is becoming well estab- 
lished. The value of the wage is 
demonstrated most convincingly in 
those prisons which are successful in- 
dustrially. In these prisons the daily 
wage ranges from 25 cents to $1.30 
and is considered a necessary feature 
of effective industries. 

Education.—Im most of our prisons 
the educational work is still perfunc- 
tory, limited and ineffective. Only 
a few prisons furnish the type of 
instruction that appeals to adult 
prisoners: vocational courses com- 
bined with common school subjects 
closely related to the -vocational 
work. The use of correspondence and 
university extension courses is grad- 
ually growing more general, and has 
brought some life into the educa- 
tional work of the prisons where it 
has been introduced. No prison in 
the country today, however, has a 
complete and well-balanced educa- 
tional program. The most advanced 
program is that of San Quentin, 
where the codperation of the Uni- 
versity of California through its ex- 
tension courses has made possible ef- 
fective educational work for several 
hundred prisoners. The study of 
prisoners taking these courses is 
supervised and there are additional 
courses in vocational and standard 
school subjects. The work is handi- 
capped, however, by insufficient funds 
and inadequate class-rooms. Until 
late in 1925 there was no officer in 
charge of the educational work and 
it has been organized and directed by 
the inmates. In spite of all its handi- 
caps it is the best educational pro- 
gram now being carried on in any 
American prison. 

Parole.—The parole work in several 
states has been under fire during the 
past year. The opposition to parole 
in some states has been unintelligent 
and based on failure to appreciate 
the value of a proper parole system. 
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In other states the attacks have re- 
sulted from alleged abuses and cor- 
ruption. In Kansas this has led to 
an almost complete cessation of pa- 
role work, with an inevitably bad 
effect on the morale of the inmates. 
In Massachusetts, without any charge 
of abuses, there has been a gradual 
slowing up of the parole work. This 
has had a detrimental effect on the 
morale at the Charlestown prison. 
In Texas, where the governor has 
granted clemency in the form of par- 
don or parole in over a thousand 
cases during the past ten months, the 
administration has been attacked on 
this ground. 

With opposition to paroles there 
has occasionally been an effort to 
nullify the provisions of indetermi- 
nate sentence laws. In Arizona 
prisoners have been sentenced to 
serve indeterminate sentences of 75 
to 99 years and even of 150 to 160 
years. In some cases the minimum 
and maximum sentences have been 
placed so close together that the max- 
imum, which is reduced by law for 
good conduct, expires before the 
minimum sentence. Such breaking 
of the spirit of the indeterminate 
sentence law is manifestly unfair and 
absurd. 

Inmate Participation—The system 
of inmate codperation, sometimes er- 
roneously called “self-government,” 
established by Thomas Mott Osborne 


over a decade ago in New York at 


the Auburn and Sing Sing prisons, 
is still in force. The principle of 
the system has also been applied gsuc- 
cessfully for the past five years in 
the Delaware prison and during the 
past year in the Maine prison. At 
Jackson the prisoners at the brick 
plant, eighty in number, are trusted 
with great responsibility in the con- 
duct of their own work and discipline 
and are organized to exercise that 
responsibility. In various prisons all 
over the country there have been in 
minor points applications of the idea 
that prisoners can be trusted as a 
community to codperate with the of- 
ficials in matters of discipline and 
administration. The idea of inmate 
cooperation appears to be gaining 
ground yearly, although somewhat 
slowly. 
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General Summary.—While each 
year shows only comparatively slight 
progress in our prisons, the past two 
decades have seen remarkable changes 
in prison administration. This is 
largely due to the changed ideas of 
the real purpose of the prison. Rec- 
ognition of the fact that prisons exist 
for the protection of Society and 


that men must be fitted to fit into 


the social order has led to the de- 


velopment of institutions having the 


rehabilitation and training of the in- 
mates as their primary function. Not 
only are prison plants gradually 
changing, but the whole prison pro- 
gram is broadening, both in purpose 
and method. It is recognized that 


prisons must be educational institu- 
tions in the broadest sense. Toward 
the ideal, however, much progress is 
yet to be made. ‘Lhe prisons of to- 
day have to a large degree done away 
with the old abuses; they have not, 
on the other hand, developed their 
constructive features correspondingly. 
In most of our states the virtues of 
the prisons, where they have any 
virtues, are negative rather than posi- 
tive. There is much to be done in 
the development of modern plants, 
effective industries, educational and 
religious work of a high order, and 
particularly in the setting up of 
agencies to train men in the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING FOR DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS 


By WALTER N. THAYER, JR. 
INSTITUTION FOR DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS, NApPANocnH, N. Y. 


Problems.—The Defective Delin- 
quent is the mental defective, who, 
through lack of proper early train- 
ing or through bad association and 
environment, forms criminal habits. 

In a majority of cases, investigation 
will reveal a defective heredity. This, 
in itself, is often productive of a bad 
environment and the formation of 
habits of delinquency follows as a 
matter of course. 

Treatment of this individual so as 
to realize success to the greatest de- 
gree possible must comprehend train- 
ing in habits of industry and obedi- 
ence. 

Training. — Academic training 
should be limited to the lower grades. 
Manual training and trade instruc- 
tion should be afforded to the high- 
est degree possible in each case. Suc- 
cessful treatment requires careful 
analysis of the individual case in- 
cluding therein physical, psychiatric, 
psychometric, educational and _ effi- 
ciency surveys. The personal and fam- 
ily history, as well as the individual’s 
social and industrial history, should 
be investigated. Following these sur- 
veys the case is ready for training 
assignments. His accomplishments 
defined by his history should be com- 
pared with the levels determined by 
the psychometric and efficiency tests, 


and an effort made to train the in- 
dividual in a way that will enable 
him to realize his possibilities. As a 
rule it will be found that he has 
fallen far short of this goal. 

Academically the average Defective 
Delinquent has not progressed beyond 
the third grade. Industrially he is in 
the unskilled labor class—the “last 
man hired and first man fired” in the 
ups and downs of industrial life. He 
has no commercial basis upon which 
to sell his efforts and must rely upon 
a demand for the most menial type 
of laborer, although he may possess 
mechanical aptitude which has never 
had an opportunity for development. 

The first thought should be the re- 
moval of all remediable physical 
handicaps as these may well be the 
proverbial “last straw.” Secondly: 
train the individual educationally 
and industrially—particularly indus- 
trially—to somewhere near his high- 
est possible level. In other words, en- 
deavor to develop to a marketable 
extent any latent ability he may 
possess. 

Rehabilitation. — Various factors 
create an inferiority complex which 
must be overcome if the subject is 
to be economically anything but a 
liability. Failure in school life and 
failure in industry have been followed 
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by failure in society. Our subject 
rarely undertakes anything worth 
while, be it ever so simple, without 
expectation of failure from the very 
beginning. To rehabilitate him he 
must be trained sufficiently well in 
some operation within his scope to 
enable him to compete with his neigh- 
bor and produce a result that he him- 
self can respect. Until this is accom- 
plished he is beaten before he starts, 
and has absolutely no respect for his 
own ability,. even though he may 
loudly proclaim his merits. 

In addition to this a kindly but 
strict system of discipline should be 
maintained. This discipline must, in 
an intensive way, make up for the 
utter lack of such training in his 
formative and more impressionable 
years. It must be evenly exercised 
and even minor faults should be no- 
ticed and corrected. 

If these men can be trained to 
react instinctively, in a social man- 
ner, it will go far towards their re- 
adjustment. The way to do this is 
instill the thought that obedience 
brings comfort and disobedience the 
reverse. Obedience gains and dis- 
obedience restricts privilege. This is 
the same rule that applies in society. 
Society grants privileges in direct 
proportion to our ability to use them 
in a social manner. Should we con- 
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strue privilege or liberty to mean li- 
cense, we find ourselves in trouble. 

These men fail in civil life be- 
cause of its complexities. In an in- 
stitution where every necessity is pro- 
vided for them and no great measure 
of responsibility is even expected 
they may adjust and function fairly 
well. 

For this reason parole preparation 
should comprehend gradual increase 
in self-supervision, including as a 
final step in preparation a period in 
a colony at a distance from the in- 
stitution. Careful observation of the 
reaction of the individual to the in- 
creased freedom and_ responsibility 
should make for intelligent selection 
of parole material and this for a 
minimum of failures among those re- 
turned to society. 

Accordingly, parole environment 
should be selected intelligently, keep- 
ing in mind not only our subject’s 
limitations, but his special abilities. 
Kindly, helpful, intelligent super- 
vision on parole should be afforded. 

Summary.—Careful analysis of 
each case—removal of physical handi- 
caps—instruction in productive occu- 
pation to maximum of indicated abil- 
ity—cultivation of social habits by an 
even enforcement of discipline—care- 
ful placement and judicious supervi- 
sion on parole. 


NEW LIGHTS ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


By SHELDON GLUECK 


INSTRUCTOR, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL Eruics, Harvarp UNiIverstty 
ee ee ee 


Preventive Work.—The outstand- 
ing project in the prevention of de- 
linquency is the Commonwealth Fund 
Program. Proceeding upon the as- 
sumption that the roots of delin- 
quency can in most cases be traced 
to the individual and social malad- 
justments of early childhood, the 
Joint Committee on Methods of Pre- 
venting Delinquency of the Common- 
wealth Fund launched one of the most 
practicable projects ever undertaken 


in coping with criminality. The 
Italian criminologists of the 19th 
century busied themselves largely 


with the study of the confirmed crim- 
inal and with broad programs of so- 


cial reform as related to the preven- 
tion of crime. The American work- 
ers of the Commonwealth Fund 
turned to fundamental problems 
which in part are capable of solu- 
tion even under the existing social- 
economic régime. Psychiatric clinics 
for the study and treatment of “pre: 
delinquents,” “problem children,” 
maladjusted youth in general have 
been set up in a few places. 

Case Records.—The first and most 
important of these, the Bureau of 
Children’s Guidance of New York, 
was established several years ago un- 
der the direction of Dr. Bernard 
Glueck. Considerable useful work 
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has already been done in the study 
and treatment of problem children. 
But perhaps the most important work 
was the publication of a number of 
case records showing the mechanisms 
of youthful conflict and maladjust- 
ment at work and throwing much 
light on the technique of treatment 
of these problems. These records 
have become invaluable teaching ma- 
terial in courses in sociology and so- 
cial work, and have set a high stand- 
ard of investigation, analysis and 
treatment. As compared with the 
statistical study of individual “crim- 
inal traits” extracted from the living, 
acting personality of the delinquent, 
the studies of the Commonwealth 
Fund and similar studies shed con- 
siderable light on the intricate mech- 
anisms of maladjustment and delin- 
quency in the individual case. 

Clinical Work.—The clinics of the 
Commonwealth Fund, together with 
the excellent clinics for the more gen- 
eral problems of mental hygiene es- 
tablished at various strategic points 
throughout the country by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
serve as striking community demon- 
strations of the value of the imme- 
diate practical approach to the prob- 
lems of delinquency and mental dis- 
order. They have stimulated various 
cities to finance and establish sim- 
ilar enterprises of their own. Thus 
the principal aims of these clinics 
are bringing valuable results in arous- 
ing communities to their responsi- 
bility both in the causation of de- 
linquency and in the all-important 
domain of preventive social medicine 
of which the treatment of pre-delin- 
quency by means of psychiatric clinics 
is but a branch. 

Visiting Teachers.—In addition to 
the clinical work of the Common- 
wealth Fund this project has greatly 
stimulated the visiting teacher move- 
ment. When it is remembered that 
considerably more than half of the 
time of children during their early 
school years is spent outside of the 
school, and that the school is but one 
source of youthful conflict and mal- 
adjustment, the importance of this 
movement becomes readily apparent. 
Visiting teachers,’ trained education- 
ally, socially and psychiatrically, have 


been established in a number of com- 
munities by the Commonwealth Fund. 
Danger signals of conflict, such as 
truancy, misbehavior, inability to 
progress with studies, sex difficulties, 
ete., are reported to the visiting 
teachers. They investigate the homes 
and neighborhoods of the children, 
have them examined at psychiatric 
clinics, make contacts with other 
community agencies, plan programs 
of individual readjustment, and in- 
directly obtain much valuable infor- 
mation as a basis for necessary social 
legislation. By thus impressing upon 
parents, teachers and citizens gen- 
erally the important fact that edu- 
cation for life barely begins where 
formal school learning ends, and that 
much of the failure, unhappiness, de- 
linquency and dependency of adult 
life is traceable to neglect of this 
fundamental truth in childhood, the 
visiting teacher movement is helping 
to bring about a much-needed 
thoughtful attitude toward the prob- 
lems involved. 

Agencies.—Other important agen- 
cies of the first rank of scientific 
achievement in this field, to mention 
but a few, are the Judge Baker Foun- 
dation of Boston, under the able di- 
rectorship of Dr. William Healy, 
pioneer in the scientific study of ju- 
venile delinquency, and Dr. Augusta 
Bronner, and the work of Dr. H. M. 
Adler, State Criminologist of Illinois 
and of Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Ref- 
eree in the Juvenile Court of Los 
Angeles. 

If space permitted, other agencies 
dealing with “pre-delinquents” in 
various communities might be men- 
tioned. These include various boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, “republics,” etc. 
These sporadic efforts are important 
in that they reduce the volume of 
delinquency locally by providing 
healthy outlets for normal youth. 
Some of these agencies are more sen- 
timental than scientific. But even 
they do valuable work in providing 
playgrounds, recreation rooms, dance 
halls, ete., frequently under trained 
supervision, and in attempting sym- 
pathetically to understand and deal 
with the problems of puberty and 
adolescence. In this way they suc- 
cessfully compete, in many instances, 
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with commercialized  pool-rooms, 
dance-halls and other breeding-beds 
of vice and delinquency. 

Legal Machinery for Coping with 
Crime.—Turning now to the impor- 
tant work which has been accom- 
plished in the study of society’s legal 
machinery for coping with the prob- 
lem of criminality, the great Cleve- 
Jand Foundation Survey of the Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice 
takes the first rank. Other surveys 
of different phases of this problem 
have been made at various times; the 
Cleveland investigation, however, is 
the first to have covered the entire 
legal process as a unit,—from the 
point of arrest of the offender to the 
point of his parole and return to the 
community,—and this in its social 
setting. This epoch-making project 
was undertaken by Dean Roscoe 
Pound and Professor Felix Frank- 
furter of Harvard Law School with 
the collaboration of experts in the 
various departments of the under- 
taking. Its scope and thoroughness 
are partially indicated by the roster 
of problems studied and names of 
investigators: Police Administration 
was studied by Raymond B. Fosdick, 
Prosecution by Alfred Bettman as- 
sisted by Howard F. Burns, the Crim- 
inal Courts by Reginald Heber Smith 
and Herbert B. Ehrmann, Correc- 
tional and Penal Treatment by Bur- 
dette G. Lewis, Medical Science and 
Criminal Justice by Dr. Herman M. 
Adler, Legal Education by Albert M. 
Kales, Newspapers and Criminal Jus- 
tice by M. Kk. Wisehart. The report 
contains Dean Pound’s philosophical 
analysis of the deep-seated causes of 
the break-down of criminal justice in 
the American city, an analysis which, 
with slight modifications, is appli- 
cable to every large city in the coun- 
try, and which should therefore form 
a point of departure for any thor- 
ough-going reconstruction of criminal 
law and procedure. The complete re- 
port, a veritable quarry of useful 
information on all phases of the legal 
treatment of criminality, has had 
wide circulation both here and abroad 
and has already given impetus to 
many reforms not only in Cleveland 
but in other parts of the country. 
A permanent commission of represen- 
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tatives of leading civic organizations — 
has been established and keeps con- 
tinually in touch with the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in Cleve- 
land. It has already brought about 
great improvement in the system of 
record-keeping (an indispensable pre- 
liminary task in controlling the ad- 
ministration of justice), has raised 
the morale of the criminal bench, 
and stimulated and kept active pub- 
lic interest in this perhaps most im- 
portant single problem in modern city 
life. Somewhat similar in scope and 
function is the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission. 

Criminal Courts.— Deserving of 
separate mention are the unified 
criminal court system of Detroit and 
the New York State project for a 
ministry of justice. One of the readi- 
est means of escape of the profes- 
sional criminal, not counting the 
many afforded by constitutional guar- 
antees designed for a different day, 
age, and type of criminal, is the dual 
system of criminal courts existing in 
most American cities, with its waste- 
ful and dangerous duplication of ma- 
chinery. So numerous and subtle are 
the “paths and by-paths” of proce- 
dure whereby the professional crim- 
inal with the aid of his henchmen, 
the disreputable bondsman and the 
shady lawyer, is able to escape the 
meshes of the law while the inex- 
perienced and socially less danger- 
ous first offender is caught, that the 
remedy of this one situation alone 
should materially Jessen organized, 
large-scale, urban criminality. 

This seems to have been proved by 
Detroit’s experience. Before April, 
1920, that city’s criminal tribunals 
were divided into the usual double 
system of superior and inferior courts 
with separate prosecutory and judi- 
cial machinery,—a system having lit- 
tle more than historical tradition to 
support it. After that date there 
was a marked decrease in the volume 
of crime as reflected in the statistics. 
While some of the decrease is attrib- 
utable to improvements in the police 
department, the police themselves 
claim that much of it is due to the 
unification of the courts, and conse- 
quent reduction in the number of 
appeals, delays, and other technical 
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_ devices afforded the experienced crim- 
inal. Similar unification was recom- 
mended for the Cleveland courts, and 
would doubtless prove of value in 
most large American cities; for what- 
ever may be society’s most important 
aim in dealing with the offender its 
legal system must first be designed 
to give it some assured control over 
him. 

Administration of Justice—For a 
number of years American _ socio- 
legal scholars, such as Dean Roscoe 
Pound and Judge Benjamin Cardozo, 
have been urging the adoption, in the 
larger states at least, of a ministry 
of justice,—an instrumentality neces- 
sary to round out and articulate ex- 
isting branches of the government. 
While stress has been laid in the 
literature upon the ministry’s value 
to the administration of the law in 
general, and particularly the civil 
law, its usefulness in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice should not 
be underestimated. This instrumen- 
tality is needed to provide for the 
continuous study of the effectiveness 
of the law in action as compared to 
the law in books; for bringing about 
a system of proper records as a basis 
of such study and of codrdination 
of effort among the various agencies 
that deal with the offender; for ascer- 
taining from judges, legal scholars, 
authoritative writings and such sur- 
vey reports as that of Cleveland the 
anachronisms and wastefulness in 
existing legal institutions; and for 
bringing the law generally as nearly 
as is possible and desirable into har- 
mony with the demands of the day 
and age. 

It was largely due to the scholar- 
ship, zeal and labor of Judge Car- 
dozo that the nearest approach ever 
made in this country to this much- 
needed reform was taken. In 1923, 
Governor Smith of New York ap- 
pointed a commission “to investigate 
defects in the law and its adminis- 
tration.” That distinguished com- 
mission unanimously adopted the re- 
port of Judge Cardozo’s sub-commit- 
tee, of which the principal recom- 
mendation was for the establishment 
of a “permanent law revision com- 
mission,” very similar to the minis- 
try of justice in its organization and 


in some of its proposed duties. It 
provided for a membership of several 
practicing attorneys and legal schol- 
ars to be drawn from the faculties 
of universities. In this manner the 
necessary continuous contact between 
the progressive agencies in the com- 
munity and the governmental ma- 
chinery might have been brought 
about through the intermediary of 
students of the law. Unfortunately, 
however, the bill was defeated, al- 
though it almost became a law. 

Investigating Commission.—Among 
recent enterprises may be mentioned 
(1923) a series of sensational articles 
on the crime situation throughout the 
country appearing in a popular period- 
ical. At the same time was announced 
the launching of a “National Crime 
Commission” apparently well-financed 
and having on its board of membership 
a number of men prominent in busi- 
ness and governmental circles. Several 
committees have been organized and 
the movement appears to be making 
considerable headway. It is to be 
regretted, however, that this eminent 
body does not as yet seem to attack 
the problem of criminality in its more 
important, fundamental implications, 
—namely, from the points of view 
of the individual and social causes 
of delinquency and of the funda- 
mental philosophical inconsistencies 
underlying our body of criminal law. 

This commission might well take a 
number of pages out of the remark- 
able report of Professor Enrico 
Ferri’s Italian Commission for the 
Reform of the Penal Statutes, ap- 
pointed in 1919, which attacks the 
problem of criminality not as ex- 
clusively a legal one, but as a socio- 
legal one, and which frankly uproots 
the traditional metaphysical basis of 
criminal responsibility and_ substi- 
tutes the scientific basis of the Posi- 
tive School of Criminology. Indeed, 
our more enlightened Juvenile courts 
in this country do likewise. There 
is no doubt, however, that the Na- 
tional Crime Commission has a great 
opportunity for useful service both 
because of the far-reaching geograph- 
ical extent of its operations and be- 
cause it has enlisted some of the most 
respected citizens in the country to 
serve on its committees. 
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PREVENTIVE WORK IN DELINQUENCY 


By Avucust VOLLMER 
CHIEF OF POLICE, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Methods of Prevention—A few 
centuries ago organized society em- 
ployed rather crude weapons in de- 
fending persons against attacks by 
criminals. The ordeal, combat, and 
torture failed in their purpose; and 
within comparatively recent times 
the imposition of the death penalty 
for most crimes did not deter crimi- 
nals from plying their nefarious 
trade. 

As a result of humanitarian en- 
deavors during the past century, the 
death penalty has been abolished in 
nearly all cases; better police meth- 
ods have been introduced, criminal 
procedure has considerably improved, 
and prison reforms have been adopted 
by civilized countries. None of these 
innovations has diminished the num- 
ber of criminals, or reduced crime to 
an appreciable degree, notwithstand- 
ing prophecies to the contrary. 

Juvenile courts were created for 
the purpose of saving child offenders 
from becoming habitual criminals. 
After functioning for a decade or 
more, we learn that many of the 
most desperate criminals came under 
the benign influence of these tri- 
bunals, but continued their criminal 
careers when they were again turned 
loose upon society. 

Scientific study of juvenile repeat- 
ers by eminent criminologists was 
introduced, and this has been extend- 
ed in some cities to include all chil- 
dren brought before the court. These 
are all natural and progressive steps, 
and each move made contributed to 
human knowledge, and each step for- 
ward suggested a new and better plan 
for the control of crime. 

Police records and the amount of 
space devoted to crime in the daily 
press and other periodicals seem to 
indicate that the present crime-pre- 
vention structure is inefficient, and 
other forces must be brought to bear 
upon this great social menace, other- 
wise the civilization of to-day will 
perish as other civilizations have be- 
fore it. 


Only catching, convicting and send- 
ing prisoners to jail for a short or 
long sentence does not prevent crime 
any more than treating malarial pa- 
tients for definite periods prevented 
malaria. Study of the causes, and 
removal or destruction of these, is 
the only safe and sane approach to 
crime prevention. 

Effect of Vital Human Character. 
—Criminology teaches that the vital 
organization, consisting of the cir- 
culatory, nervous, glandular and mus- 
culatory systems, regulate and con- 
trol instincts, volition, intelligence 
and temperament. These inherent 
qualities, interacting with environ- 


ment, which includes the home, 
school, church, neighborhood, compan- 
ions, recreations and occupations, 


produce mental characteristics desig- 
nated as dispositions, attitudes, hab- 
its, conscience, ideals, virtues, senti- 
ments, likes and dislikes. A defec- 
tive vital .organization produces in- 
tellectual, volitional and emotional 
distortions. These distorted inherent 
qualities, interacting with environ- 
ment, cause anomalies of character 
observable among criminals. Con- 
versely, unwholesome environment is 
frequently the genesis of vice, igno- 
rance, emotional instability, volitional 
irregularities, vicious habits, anti-so- 
cial attitudes and dispositions, blunt- 
ed conscience and perverted likes and 
dislikes. 

Heredity and Environment—We 
must know the part that heredity or 
environment play in shaping the des- 
tinies of those who depart from the 
paths of rectitude. No amount of 
welfare work can add one inch to the 
congenitally deformed arm or leg, A 
broken limb, however, can be quickly 
restored to usefulness by medical ex- 
perts. Hereditary defects cannot be 
corrected in most cases, whereas the 
acquired defect may respond to sci- 
entific treatment. In dealing with 
anti-social persons, this lesson must 
be constantly borne in mind, and en- 
ergies wisely directed, and not wasted 
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in attempting the impossible. Hu- 
man beings are highly complicated 
pieces of machinery and no unskilled 
person dealing with delinquents 
should attempt to determine whether 
he is confronted with a problem of 
defective heredity, environment, or 
both. Scientists are better informed 
regarding these difficult questions, 
and are rapidly improving their tech- 
nique to segregate the reclaimable 
and worth-while from the socially 
malformed. Family, school, and de- 
velopmental histories, field work by 
social workers, mental intelligence, 
volitional and temperamental tests, 
physical examinations of every con- 
ceivable character, X-rays, and other 
laboratory investigations are the pro- 
fessional tools of the worker in the 
field of behavior to-day, and are his 
aids in arriving at a proper diagno- 
sis. Dealing with facts and not fan- 
cies, the expert is able to direct the 
forces organized to render welfare 
service, and thus save them from the 
pitfalls of the past and help to make 
more effective their unselfish and 
wonderfully humane work. 

Individual Study.—Criminologists 
emphasize the importance of inten- 
sively studying individual offenders, 
and noting and evaluating every fac- 
tor which may directly or indirectly 
contribute to delinquency. Merely 
diagnosing the delinquent as feeble- 
minded does not satisfy them for the 
reason that numerous persons of fee- 
ble intellect manage to get along well 
outside of institutions, and are not 
criminally inclined. Other contribu- 
tories, such for example as volitional 
defects, emotional instabilities, and 
environmental factors, must be care- 
fully inquired into, and the part that 
each plays carefully weighed. 

Healy, Ball, Hoag, Glueck, and 
others have shown in their scientific 
contributions that there is a close re- 
lationship between misconduct and 

hysical and mental handicaps. Fur- 
ther, that the delinquents as a group 
are markedly inferior to others. They 
do not contend that all delinquents 
are mentally or physically inferior, 
but prove from their investigations 
that as a group they are below aver- 
age; manifestly, the sooner their de- 
fects are discovered, the better it is 


for the community, the family, and 
the offenders. 

Removing Defects.—Data should 
also be acquired showing the results 
of different types of treatment used 
to improve or remove conditions con- 
ducive to conduct disorders. Experi- 
ence has shown that correcting physi- 
cal or mental defects in some cases, 
and improving environment in others, 
has completely changed the person- 
ality of many juvenile and adult of- 
fenders. An incorrigible girl became 
quite tractable when her adenoids 
were removed. Criminal impulses of 
an adult disappeared under anti- 
luetic treatment. Sex irregularity 
ceased in one case when a boy of 
superior intelligence was taken out 
of the fourth grade and coached to 
enter the sixth grade the following 
year. A juvenile repeater, always 
considered a hopeless case, developed 
into a responsible citizen when re- 
moved from the influence of a neu- 
rotic father. There are many thou- 
sands of cases where social adjust- 
ments sufficed to change the behavior 
for the better of persons once con- 
sidered habitual criminals. 

Rehabilitation of a family or indi- 
vidual is attended with much dan- 
ger, and care must be exercised lest 
through unscientific methods we reap 
a harvest of degenerates of the Jukes. 
type. Perpetuating the stock of in- 
sane, epileptic, feeble-minded, degen- 
erate, delinquent,or dependent per- 
sons is positively dangerous to or- 
ganized society. Moreover, it is cruel 
to the children of such defectives. 
We hold these degenerate offspring of 
unfit persons accountable for their 
acts, punish them for transgressions 
by imprisonment or hanging, and in- 
stitutionalize or ostracize them for 
physical, mental or moral deficien- 
cies. Teased, criticized, or condemned 
for their incapacities, deprived of 
their natural right to enjoy life, 
bodies warped by malnutrition, and 
liberties curtailed, they lead a miser- 
able existence from infancy until 
death saves them from further pain. 

Punitive and Welfare Agencies.— 
Considering the enormous variety of 
factors which contribute to delin- 
quency, it is not surprising to learn 
that law-enforcement officials were 
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unable to successfully cope with the 
situation, or that institutions created 
for the purpose of raising moral 
standards have not stemmed the tide 
of degeneracy, prostitution and crime. 
Without their labors, however, social 
conditions might have become intoler- 
able ere this. 

The welfare agencies, school, health, 
recreational and police departments 
of a progressive city, recently com- 
bined forces with a view of building 
up the mental, physical and moral 
health of school children, hoping 
thereby to lessen moral obliquity. 
Similar organized agencies in many 
communities are willing and able to 
do this great work if encouraged and 
supported, providing their activities 
are properly guided and codrdinated. 

To direct energies into proper chan- 
nels and make more effective the con- 
structive work that welfare agencies 
are now doing, it is necessary that 
authority be conferred upon some of- 
ficial or group of officials, qualified 
by experience and training, who can 
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obtain their support in a study and 
treatment of crime and its causes. 
Police Departments are charged with 
the responsibility of preventing crime; 
therefore it is fitting that police offi- 
cials should assume this task, pro- 
viding they have the proper training. 
Recently Crime Prevention Diyi- 
sions have been created in a few 
departments; and trained social work- 
ers, Men and women, have been en- 
couraged to enter this branch of the 
service. Their work is broad and con- 
structive, and another step upward 
in the fight to minimize dependency 
and delinquency. Providing splen- 
didly equipped hospitals and institu- 
tions for the socially warped indi- 
cates a high civilization, but it is 
more humane and much better busi- 
ness sense to go farther up the 
stream, and control, or eliminate the 
source of pollution, and thus remove 
in a scientific manner, demoralizing 
influences which create social and po- 
litical ills and threatens the degen- 
eration of modern civilization. 
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WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


By Emma H. DE ZoucHE 
WRITER ON FEMINIST AND POLITICAL Topics 


Origins.—The movement for wom- 
en’s clubs is more than half a century 
old. It started with Sorosis, founded 
in 1868 in New York City by a small 
group of women with Alice Cary the 
poetess as president. In 1889, on the 
occasion of the club’s twenty-first an- 
niversary, a call was issued to all 
known women’s clubs in the country 
—ninety-four in number—to send 
delegates to the celebration. Sixty- 
three delegates responded, and_ fed- 
erated in New York. Charlotte Emer- 
son Brown, the niece of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, was the first president. 
Succeeding presidents were Ellen M. 
Henrotin of Illinois; Rebecca Doug- 
las Lowe of Georgia; Dimies T. S. 
Denison, of New York; Sarah S. Platt 
Decker of Colorado; Eva Perry Moore 
of Missouri; Mrs. Perey V. Penny- 
backer of Texas; Mrs. Josiah Evans 
Cowles of California; and Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter of Minnesota. 
Mrs. Winter was appointed by Presi- 
dent Harding to the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Arms Conference at Wash- 
ington, with Mrs. Eleanor Franklin 
Egan of Washington and New York, 
the writer, now dead, Mrs. Charles 
Edson of California, and Mrs. Charles 
Sumner Bird of Massachusetts, all 
of whom, while representing widely 
differing interests, were included in 
federated clubs. 

The General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Mrs. John Dickinson 
Sherman of Colorado, president, Na- 
tional Headquarters, 1734 N street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., with 2,- 
500,000 members, is today the largest 
individual organization of club wom- 


en, and the most far-reaching through 
its diverse interests, in the United 
States. It was the first great wom- 
en’s club combination in this, the 
most organized country in the world. 

The General Federation includes 50 
state Federations, 5,384 individual 
clubs, 23 affiliated organizations, and 
31 foreign clubs, making a total of 
13,488 clubs. There is a movement 
for universal club membership in the 
Federation. 

The purposes of the organization 
include neither politics nor religion, 
and are anti-sectarian, the delegates 
uniting on “such public measures as 
club women can agree upon, beliey- 
ing them above party and dealing 
with them as common well-being.” 

The Federation is focusing its full 
force on the Department of the Amer- 
igan Home. Demonstrating agents 
are sent into the rural districts to 
teach the labor-saving re-arrangement 
of homes, the lessening of necessary 
steps in housework and preparation 
of foods, interior decoration, and 
other essentials to promote comfort 
and eliminate drudgery. The six de- 
partments, Education, American 
Home, Citizenship, Legislation, For- 
eign Affairs, and Conservation of Nat- 
ural Resources, broadly cover the 
Federation’s program. 

The National Council of Women, 
made up of National organizations, 
including the General Federation of 
Women’s Glubs, represent ten million 
women. Dr. Valeria Parker of New 
York is the President. The National 
Council of Women is a member of the 
International Council of Women, with 
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OMIM 
headquarters in London, England, 
and with the Countess of Aberdeen, 


President. 

The Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 750,000 members, found- 
ed in 1874, elected Mrs. Ella A. Boole 
president at the convention in Detroit 
November, 1925, to succeed Miss Anna 
A. Gordon, who is now president of 
the World’s Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. Only two women 
have filled the executive chair of the 
National organization since the death 
of its famous leader, Frances E. Wil- 
lard, in 1898, Mrs. Lillian Stevens of 
Maine, and Anna A. Gordon of Massa- 
chusetts, who for twenty-one years 
had been Miss Willard’s private sec- 
retary. The day Miss Gordon retired 
from the National was the forty-sec- 
ond anniversary of her appearance in 
the organization. On that occasion 
in the same city, Detroit, she had 
filled the humble position of page at 
an early convention. Mrs. Boole was 
formerly New York State president 
ot the W. ©. 1. U. 

The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation of the United States (Na- 
tional Board, 600 Lexington avenue, 
New York City), president Mrs. Rob- 
ert KE. Speer; Mrs. John French, 
Chairman of Executive Cominittee; 
Miss Catherine Lambert, Secretary, 
participates in the work of the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian 
Associations in establishing, develop- 
ing and unifying Young Women’s 
Christian Associations in the United 
States, advancing the physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. 

The total membership in the Na- 
tional organization exceeds 556,000, 
of whom 110,000 are girls between the 
ages of 12 and 15, known ag the Girl 
Reserves. There are regional offices 
in Chicago, Denver, and San Fran- 
cisco; local associations are enu- 
merated as follows: 1,000 centers and 
branches in 255 cities; 466 centers 
in 105 rural districts; 144 associa- 
tions in towns; and 680 student asso- 
ciations. 

The general Association program 
includes classes in bible and mission 
study, physical training, commercial 
training, language study (French, 
Italian, Spanish, English), domestic 
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arts and sciences, vocational training, 
dramatics, trained attendance, busi- 
ness and parliamentary law, and cur- 
rent topics. Special classes are con- 
ducted in the management of cafe- 
terias, boarding residences, house- 
keeping apartments, room-registries, 
summer camps, transient and residen- 
tial hotels, vacation homes, employ- 
ment bureaus, health centers, home- 
investigation bureaus. The needs of 
the community determine what activ- 
ities shall be undertaken by each asso- 
ciation. 

Industrial workers, business and 
professional women, girls and women 
of foreign birth, students and younger 
girls are included in the membership, 
colored and Indian girls being among 
those trained. In 1925 the National 
Board conducted 36 ten-day summer 
conferences for girls in 14 states, 
with a total attendance of 9,385. It 
maintains a National ‘Training 
School, 135 East 52nd street, New 
York, which is primarily for the 
training of leadership with the Y. W. 
C. A., and while its curriculum is 
built upon this basis, it also attracts 
women preparing for social work out- 
side of the organization. 

The National Board also maintains 
work in the foreign field. In Novem- 
ber, 1925, it had 107 secretaries work- 
ing in 11 countries in the Baltic 
States, Near East, the Orient, and 
South America. The official organ of 
the National Board is the “Woman’s 
Press,” a monthly publication. 

The Young Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociation, founded in 1903, headquar- 
ters 31 West 110th street, New York 
City, 6,000 members; Executive Di- 
rector, Mrs. Ray F. Schwartz; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Samuel I. Hyman. In 
its welfare program it largely fol- 
lows that of the Y. W. C. A. 

The National Council of Jewish 
Women, 50,000 members; headquar- 
ters, 305 West 98th street, New York 
City; president, Miss Rose Brenner; 
secretary, Mrs. Estelle M. Stern- 
berger. The New York section of this 
organization, numbering 6,000, has 


offices at 59 West 92nd street. Mrs. 
Edward Josephy, president; secre- 
tary, Miss Sara Schottenfels. The 


program is educational and _philan- 
thropie. 
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The Council of Women for Home 
Missions, 156 Fifth avenue, New 
York, membership 5,000,000; presi- 
dent, Mrs. John Ferguson; executive 
secretary, Miss F. E. Quinlan. 

Woman’s Home Mission Society, 
founded in 1880, headquarters 420 
Plum street, Cincinnati, Ohio; mem- 
bership, 485,000; president, Mrs. Wil- 
bur P. Thirkield; secretary, Miss May 
Leonard Woodruff. This and the pre- 
ceding organization are concerned in 
relief work, prison reform, and law 
enforcement, as well as the regular 
program designated in mission work. 

Women’s Trade Union League, of 


New York City, 247 Lexington 
avenue; membership 500 individual, 
780,0Q0 affiliated. President, Rose 


Scheiderman; secretary, Mabel Les- 
lie. 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League, 104 East 9th street, New 
York. President, Mrs. Maud Swartz; 


membership, 400 individual, and 
large union membership affiliated 
through the Federation of Labor. 
Both these organizations work 


through all channels for the better- 
ment of women in industry. 

National Council of Catholic 
Women, founded 1920, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Membership, 15,000. President, Mrs. 
Michael Gavin of New York; secre- 
tary, Miss Agnes G. Regan. It pro- 
motes educational and welfare work 
for women through local organiza- 
tions, and supports appropriate legis- 
lation. 

State Organizations.—All the large 
national organizations are repre- 
sented by state and some city organ- 
izations. The State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of New York has a 
membership of 400,000; Mrs. Charles 
Dickinson, of Binghamton, is the 
president. The New York City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, with a 
membership of more than 100,000, 
has headquarters at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City. Mrs. William D. 
Sporborg is president. Both organi- 
zations have an intensive program 
covering club and civic interests, lit- 
erary, philanthropic, home-making, 
legislative. The New York City Fed- 
eration maintains a business women’s 
hotel. 
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Social organizations in many large 
cities inelude Junior Leagues and 
other groups of young women which, 
since the War, have developed in- 
creased phases of philanthropic and 
civie interests. The Colony Club of 
New York City, and the Cosmopolitan 
Club of New York City are examples 
of groups of notable and wealthy 
women and magnificent clubhouses. 

Patriotic societies of women in- 
clude not only women representing 
native states in organizations, but the 
descendants of war heroes of various 
periods. The Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, with a membership 
of 202,074, president general, Mrs. 
Anthony Wayne Cook; secretary, 
Mrs. Franklin T. Shumway; _ head- 
quarters Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, takes the lead in num- 
bers. Continental Hall during the 
War sheltered many historic gather- 
ings, and certain sessions of the Arms 
Conference were held there. The Gen- 
eral Society, Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, founded 1891, headquarters 15 
West 37th street, New York City; 
membership, 3,000; president general, 
Mrs. Charles A. Latham. 

Women’s City Clubs.—Since the 
granting of the suffrage to women, 
Women’s City Clubs have been or- 
ganized in many of the large cities 
of the United States. 

Many wartime organizations carry 
on in peace in welfare and philan- 
thropice work. 

Colonial Dames of America, found- 
ed 1890; headquarters, 65 Park ave- 
nue, New York City; Mrs. Henry P. 
Loomis, president; Miss Anne A. 
Sands, secretary. Membership, 775. 

National Society Colonial Dames 
of America, founded 1892. Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C.; mem- 
bership, 9,000; Mrs. Joseph R. Lamar, 
president; Mrs. Barrett Wendell, sec- 
retary. 

Both organizations keep alive the 
historical traditions of their country 
and stimulate patriotism. 

American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, founded 1882; 1634 I 
street, N.W., Washington, D. C., mem- 
bership 20,000; president, Dr. Aurelia 
H. Reinhardt; executive secretary, Dr. 
Mina Kerr. This, like the scattering 
organizations of university women 
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throughout the United States, is or- 
ganized for the benefit of the college 
women in all walks of life. The 
Women’s City Club of New York, 
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No. 22 Park avenue; Mrs. H. Edward 
Dreier, president; membership, 2,800, 
is affiliated with a chain of similar 
clubs across the continent. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS 


By Emma H. DE ZoucHE 
WRITER ON FEMINIST AND POLITICAL TOPICS 


Arrival of Women.—Women at the 
polls were coincident with the first 
broadcasting of radio in the United 
States. These two great innovations 
in our national life made their début 
together at the presidential election 
of 1920. 

The Socialists, the Prohibitionists, 
the Labor Party, and other minor 
parties found’the influx of women no 
embarrassment. They had always be- 
longed to those parties. But the Re- 
publicans and Democrats who had 
deprecated the inclusion of a fem- 
inine electorate until party leaders 
capitulated to the inevitable, ac- 
cepted them on an equal footing with 
many hesitations. In name, but not 
in authority, some women held posts 
co-equal with men in party govern- 
ment; and rebellions have been fre- 
quent. But as the co-partnership 
grows older, there is evidence of 
closer harmony and genuine codpera- 
tion. 

National League of Women Vot- 
ers.—TIhis independent organization 
was conceived to be a threat of a 
woman’s party. The Suffragists un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, to tighten up their 
machinery in the last years of the 
struggle for the vote, followed the 
lines of political district organiza- 
tion. From them was derived the 
new organization which was not com- 
pleted until after woman’s enfran- 
chisement. It is a non-partisan—or 
all-partisan, as they prefer to call it 
—organization, to educate women as 
citizens, teach them the mechanics 
of voting, and to get out the vote. 
One of the functions of the League 
is an examination into the policies 
and promises of candidates on local 
or national issues. A questionnaire 
is sent to the candidates of all par- 
ties named on the Ballot, and their 


replies, maintained as a record, are 
open to the public at the headquar- 
ters of the League of Women Voters, 
in city, state or county. 

Open forums, at which the candi- 
dates of all parties are invited to 
address the public and meet their 
opponents, are the campaign contri- 
bution of the League of Women Vot- 
ers. Men leaders of the major par- 
ties, and some of the candidates 
themselves, have opposed these meth- 
ods as an intrusion on the rights of 
candidates; but the League continues 
this form of political information, in 
forty-four states, and three-fourths of 
the Congressional districts of the 
country. In many districts local 
Leagues print and distribute thou- 
sands of these records among the 
women of the electorate. 

The League’s citizenship schools 
have become a recognized‘ system of 
political education. Two national 
citizenship schools and _ eighty-six 
State schools were reported in 1924. 
And the Universities of Illinois and 
Minnesota are among the later insti- 
tutions which extend codperation. 

Non-Partisan Information.— The 
League of Women Voters urges all 
women to join the parties of their 
choice, but at the same time offers a 
middle-of-the-road organization where 
persons of widely differing political 
views may together work out com- 
mon problems. Child welfare bills, 
and bills removing legal discrimina- 
tions against women are supported 
in these States. Support of federal 
bills, in keeping with the League’s 
program, such as the Sheppard- 
Towner Act (maternity legislation) , 
and the independent citizenship of 
married women (both of which are 
now law) is authorized by the League 
convention. A Board of Directors, 
consisting of six officers and seven 
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regional directors, conduct the work 
of the League. Miss Belle Sherwin 
is the National President, and the 
headquarters is in Washington. 

An important Department of the 
work of the League, expanded from 
a wartime committee, is the Depart- 
ment of International Codperation to 
Prevent War, in charge of Miss Ruth 
Morgan of New York, Third Vice- 


President. This will play a part in 
World Court discussions. The 
League’s Congressional watcher on 


the World Court progress during the 
session will be Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, National President for four 
years, and described by legislators at 
the Capitol as “the lady who made 
lobbying respectable.” 

National Republican Women’s As- 
sociation.—Republican women claim 
an organization thirty-two years in 
advance of the ballot, which was es- 
tablished in 1888 by Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, then rising into fame as a 
platform speaker for the Party, and 
a group of women of Congressional 
circles. Mrs. Foster organized 
branches in many states while on 
speaking tours about the country, and 
in Washington edited the organ, 
known as The Home and The Flag. 
Miss Helen Varick Boswell, now Asso- 
ciate Leader of New York county, as 
organizer for Mrs. Foster in the first 
McKinley campaign, completed a 
chain of these Associations which sup- 
ported Republican candidates during 
political seasons, and in the interim 
became political study clubs. In the 
second McKinley campaign, the Re- 
publican Women’s Association of New 
York, under Miss Boswell, and Mrs. 
Clarence Burns, made a_ house-to- 
house canvass of the East Side tene- 
ment house district, a Tammany 
stronghold—a feat of no little daring 
in those days—which attracted the 
widest attention throughout the 
country. With the coming of the 
ballot, the National Republican Wom- 
en’s Association dissolved, members 
joining the Party organization. 

Officials of the Association.—The 
first chairman of the Republican 
Women’s National Executive Commit- 
tee was Mrs. Medill McCormick of 
Illinois, daughter of the late Senator 
Mark Hanna and wife of Senator 


McCormick, since dead. First ap- 
pointed vice-chairman in charge of 
Organization was Mary Garrett Hay 
of New York. Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton of Ohio later replaced Mrs. 
McCormick and conducted the Repub- 
lican women through the Harding ad- 
ministration. She is succeeded by 
Mrs. Alvin Herts of Kentucky. Mrs. 
Arthur L. Livermore was the first 
chairman of the Republican Women’s 
State Executive Committee of New 
York. She founded the Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club and was suc- 
ceeded in its presidency by Mrs. 
Charles H. Sabin. 

Miss Sarah Schuyler Butler, daugh- 
ter of Nicholas Murray Butler, Pres- 
ident of Columbia University, is the 
chairman of the New York State Re- 
publican Women’s Executive Commit- 
tee. The Committee is represented 
by The Woman Republican, a weekly 
political issue, with Grace Sawyer, 
editor. 

The clubhouse in New York is 
notable for its old colonial furniture. 
Twenty-six hundred women from all 
states in the Union comprise the 
membership. Mrs. Sabin, whose hus- 
band is a financier, is a member of 
the National Republican Exceutive 
Committee, and is National Repub- 
lican Committee woman for New 
York. She also sits on the State 
Committee, and has been recently 
appointed to the New York State Re- 
organization Commission of which 
Charles Evans Hughes is the Chair- 
man. 

Democratic Women’s Organiza- 
tion—Before the enfranchisement, 
Democratic women, as such, devel- 
oped organizations (with a few note- 
worthy exceptions) only during cam- 
paign times for the support of special 
candidates. Since the winning of the 
ballot they have been active in the 
Party and have been allotted posi- 
tions of importance. Mrs. George 
Bass of Illinois was the first chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in Charge of the Women Vot- 
ers. She ended her service after the 
Cox campaign of 1920. She was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Emily Newell Blair of 
Missouri who directed the women’s 
activities through the campaign of 
1924 for John W. Davis and the Na- 
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tional ticket, and is still in office. 
Mrs. Blair achieved considerable suc- 
cess with schools of Democracy in 
many states to instruct women and 
first voters in party principles and 
the use of the ballot. Miss Elisabeth 
Marbury, now National Committee- 
woman for New York, and Miss Har- 
riet May Mills of Syracuse, N. Y., 
were two of the Big Four delegates- 
at-large from New York to the Na- 
tional Convention at San Francisco 
that nominated Cox. The Women’s 
National Democratic Club, Inc., with 
headquarters at the Hotel Welling- 
ton, New York, with Mrs. Lillian R. 
Sire as its president, was formed in 
1917. Two years ago the National 
Democratic Women’s Club, a second 
organization, was _ established in 
Washington. Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man is its president and among the 
activities at the clubhouse is the en- 
tertuinment of women Democrats who 
are national figures. 

Officials in the Democratic Organ- 
ization—Mrs. Daniel O’Day is the 
Associate State Chairman for New 
York and likewise a member of the 
State Charities Board. Her co- 
worker, and Vice-Chairman, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of the 
former Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy who was nominated for Vice- 
President of the United States on the 
Cox ticket, is editor of the state or- 
gan, The Women’s Democratic News. 
The State Finance Committee in- 
cludes Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, the 
sister, and Mrs. Ronald Tree, the 
niece, of Lady Astor who, an Ameri- 
can woman herself, set the example 
of wives following their husbands’ 
footsteps, when on Lord Astor’s acces- 
sion to the title she entered the 
House of Commons as the first woman 
member of Parliament. Mrs. Bain- 
bridge Colby, the wife of the Secre- 
tary of State under President Wil- 
son; Mrs. James W. Gerard, wife of 
the former ambassador to Germany; 
Mrs. Edith P. Morgan, sister of the 
late Herbert Parsons, Republican 
Congressman; Mrs. Norman de R. 
Whitehouse who fulfilled a wartime 
mission in Switzerland for the Gov- 
ernment, and Mrs. Frank L. Polk, 
wife of the Acting Secretary of 
State during the Wilson Administra- 
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( at 
tion, are among the members of this 


Democratic Committee. 

The Woman’s Party.——The Wom- 
an’s Party (national) with headquar- 
ters on Capitol Hill, Washington, has 
as president Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
and secretary, Anita Pollitzer. This 
organization founded by Miss Alice 
Paul and Miss Lucy Burns, became 


famous for its militant methods dur-- 


ing the fight for the vote. They 
picketed the White House and were 
arrested innumerable times, some 
serving workhouse sentences. In 
politics they are independents, sup- 


porting candidates who advocate their | 


measures, and campaigning vigor- 
ously against their opponents. Their 
principal activity now is known as 
the Blanket Legislation Bill, to re- 
move by Federal action all discrim- 
ination against women in existing 
laws. This is opposed by the women 
of the parties who wish to accomplish 
the transition by state action. Miss 
Paul is the Legislative Chairman. 

The Anti-Suffragists, as organized 
opposition to the woman’s vote, dis- 
solved after enfranchisement, and 
went into the parties, with the, ex- 
ception of a small group of irrecon- 
cilables. 

Women in Office——Women voters 
of the United States, just five years 
after their enfranchisement, 


find | 


themselves, in the year 1925, enjoy- | 


ing the rights of full citizenship, with 
two women governors in office, three 
women in Congress, and 131 women 
in state legislatures; with a fair 
share of women elected officers, and 
women appointees in more or less im- 


portant governmental posts, where 


they are proving themselves; with 
two women in the foreign service of 
the country; and with at least one 
national policy which appears to be 
common to the sex, regardless of 
party bias—peace. 

Attitude on the World Court— 
With Locarno as the immediate back- 
ground, practically the entire force 
of the women’ of the republic is 
focussing on the World Court. The 
majority of the bitter-enders in the 
Wilson following, who have hitherto 
turned a deaf ear to all but our entry 
into the League of Nations, while 
still maintaining their own organiza- 
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tions, have fallen into the ranks. 
Great organizations of women, whose 
platforms eschew politics, like the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
with two million, five hundred thou- 
sand members, have thrown their 
strength to the endorsement of the 
project; and the demonstration of the 
women at the Capital when Congress 
opens the discussion December 17, 
and during the session, will be a full 
and free expression. 

Women Governors.—The election 
of the two governors—Governor Nel- 
lie G. Ross of Wyoming, and Gov- 
ernor Miriam A. Ferguson of Texas, 
each a Democrat,—curiously em- 
phasizes the surprising number of 
wives and widows, even daughters, 
who, since women’s entry into the po- 
litical arena, have been promoted to 
the man’s job in public office when 
death or disability removes him. 
Governor Ross was the widow of the 
man she succeeded, his co-worker 
while in office, and pledged herself to 
carry out his program. Governor 
Ferguson fought for the place of a 
husband discredited, to vindicate him, 
and with his help has furnished the 
country with chapters of exciting 
drama throughout the first year of 
her administration. Charges of 
graft and excessive use of the par- 
doning power, with threat of impeach- 
ment by the legislature, have been 
events in the controversy. The hyp- 
notic slogan, “Me for Ma!” is re- 
garded as a responsible factor in the 
success of the Governor’s campaign. 

Women in Congress.—Of the three 
women in Congress, the two Repub- 
licans, Mrs. John Jacob Rogers of 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. Julius Kahn, 
of California, are widows whose hus- 
bands died in service. The third, 
Mrs. Mary Norton of New Jersey, a 
Democrat, was without the influence 
of inheritance in her campaign. 

In the 67th Congress, Mrs. Wini- 
fred Mason Huck of Illinois, a Re- 
publican, was elected to fill out the 
unexpired term of her father, Wil- 
liam E. Mason, representative-at- 
large. In the 68th Congress, Mrs. 
John F. Nolan of California, Repub- 
lican, was elected to fill out the un- 
expired term of her husband who 
died in office. Miss Jeannette Ran- 


kin of Montana, Republican, was a 
Representative-at-large in the 65th 
Congress, the first woman to serve. 
Miss Alice M. Robertson, of Okla- 
homa, Republican, was elected to the 
67th Congress. By appointment of 
the Governor of Georgia Mrs. Rebecca 
L. Felton, 87 years old, served one 
day in the United States Senate, suc- 
ceeding Senator Tom Watson (No- 
vember 21, 1922). 

Women in Federal Service-—Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt of Cali- 
fornia, Assistant Attorney General, 
widely known for work in the Pro- 
hibition violations; Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, Director of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, where she succeeded Miss Julia 
Lathrop; Miss Jessie Dell, of Geor- 
gia, who has replaced the late Helen 
H. Gardner, the first woman ap- 
pointed on the federal Civil Service 
Commission, placed in office by Pres!- 
dent Harding, are in the forefront 
of the country’s service, shoulder to 
shoulder with men. Miss Dell had 
served the Government for twenty- 
five years, beginning as a clerk in 
the War Department, and working 
her way up. In 1919 she was com- 
missioned by the Quartermaster to 
take charge of the Information Bu- 
reau of the Graves Registration, in 
Paris. A source of peculiar grati- 
fication to the women of the country 
is the accrediting of two of their sex 
to the foreign service,of the United 
States, which now comprehends dip- 
lomatic and consular appointments. 
In this department of government the 
bars had been rigidly maintained 
against feminine invasion, though 
women had been accepted for train- 
ing, and qualified for such posts. 
Miss Lucille Atcherson of Ohio, the 
first woman on the diplomatic roster, 
has been named Third Secretary to 
the Legation at Berne. She had 
waited three years for the honor. 
Miss Pattie Field, a Radcliffe gradu- 
ate, now assistant consul at Amster- 
dam, Holland, was drafted four 
months after completing her course 
in the Foreign Service School, where 
she was trained with eighteen young 
men. 

Another innovation at the national 
Capital which bespeaks the merit sys- 
tem is the appointment of Miss Mil- 
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dred Reeves as secretary to the newly 
elected Speaker of the House, Nicho- 
las M. Longworth. This is the first 
time a woman has served in that 
capacity. Miss Reeves had been for 
several years the secretary of Mr. 
Longworth while he was floor leader 
for his party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and was therefore a logi- 
cal candidate. 

Women in New York Service.— 
New York created a sensation by 
electing a Republican woman, Mrs. 
Florence E. 8. Knapp, Secretary of 
State at the election which returned 
the Democratic Governor, Al Smith, 
for a third term. New York City was 
no less spectacular in electing to the 
Board of Aldermen, famous for its 
wordy fights, another Republican 
woman, Mrs. John T. Pratt, the wife 
of a banker, who will take her seat as 
a pioneer woman alderman with a re- 
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markable political experience behind _ 
her. Mrs. Pratt came politically into — 
prominence during the Harding cam-— 
paign when, as vice-chairman of the- 
Finance (Ways and Means) Commit- © 
tee of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, her skill and vigilance rolled — 
up unusual returns for her party. In | 
this undertaking she traveled from 
one end of the country to the other. © 
When Republican victory was as- 
sured she worked as a henchman in 
her assembly district to study politi- 
cal organization from the smallest 
unit. During a revolt in the district, 
the Fifteenth, known as the “silk , 
stocking” because of its personnel, 
she threw in her lot with the regu- 
lars, became Associate Leader of the 
District, and in the later race for 
Alderman defeated James A. O’Gor- 
man, Jr., son of Former United 
States Senator O’Gorman. 


AND 
JENNIE LOITMAN BARRON 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, Boston 


NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICE 


United States Congress——Woman 
has served in Congress since, the adop- 
tion of the nineteenth amendment— 
one in the Senate and seven in the 
House, as follows: 

Mrs. Rebecca Latimer Felton was 
appointed senator from Georgia at 87 
years of age, by Governor Thomas W. 
Hardwick, to fill the unexpired term 
of United States Senator Thomas E. 
Watson. On November 7, 1922, Wal- 
ter F. George was elected Senator at 
the polls, but out of courtesy, he de- 
layed his appearance at the opening 
session of Congress one day, in order 
to allow Mrs. Felton to be sworn in 
and take her seat. Mrs. Felton made 
one brief address during her term. 
She appeared in the Senate on No- 
vember 21, 1922, and served to the 
end of her term, being 22 hours 
and 25 minutes. Miss Jeannette 
Rankin (Montana), Miss Alice Rob- 
ertson (Oklahoma), Mrs. John F. 


to succeed her 
and then to a 


Nolan (California) 
husband, deceased, 
term by election. 

Mrs. Winifred Mason Huck (Illi- 
nois) to succeed her father, deceased. 

Mrs. Florence Prag Kahn (Cali- 
fornia) to succeed her husband, de- 
ceased, now in Congress. 

Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers (Mass.) 
to succeed her husband, deceased, now 
in Congress. 

Mary T. Morton 
now in Congress. 

In the East and South, namely, 
New York and Kentucky, respec- 
tively, a woman was elected Secre- 
tary of State in 1925. 


(New Jersey), 
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First Woman Speaker.—For the 
first time in its history, on February 
12, 1924, the speaker’s chair in the 
New Jersey House of Assembly was 
occupied by a woman, Marguerita 
Lost. In 1925 a woman Register of 
New York County was elected to the 
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highest salaried public office a woman , Idaho 


has ever held ine this country, at 
$12,000 a year. 

It has been estimated that in the 
elections in 1924 ten women were 
elected to the State Senates, and 128 
to the lower houses of the State Leg- 
islatures. (These figures are only 
approximate, since it was impossible, 
in some instances, to obtain accurate 
data at the time this article was 
written. ) 

Women in the State Legislatures. 
—The following are the women mem- 
bers of the various State legislatures 
so far as obtainable. 

(R stands for Republican. D for 
Democrat. The total number is 132.) 


Arkansas 
Erle Chambers, D.—(lower house). 
Mrs. Sidney J. Hunt, D. 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Thompson, D. 
California 
Cora M. 
house). 
Anna L. Saylor. 
Esto B. Broughton. 
Grace S. Dorris. 
Eleanor Miller. 
Colorado 
Minnie Love—(lower house). 
Martha Long. 
Connecticut 
Alice P. Merritt—(upper house). 
Marjorie Cheney, R.— (lower 
house). 
Corinne R. Alsop, R. 
Mary B. Weaver, R. 
Helen A. Green, R. 
Edith Raymond, R. 
Clarissa Nevius, R. 
Helen E. Lewis, R. 
Annie E. Vinton, R. 
Mrs. Maud Woodward, R. 
Mary M. Hooker, R. 
Edna C. Fenniman, R. 
Hanna D. Townsend, R. 
Elizabeth W. Coe, R. 
Julia Emery, R. 
Sarah B. Crawford, R. 
Ethel M. Ryan, R. 


Woodbridge— (lower 


Delaware 
Mrs. Florence M. Hanby, R.— 
(lower house). 
Georgia 
Bessie Kempton, D.— (lower 
house). 


Mrs. Viola Napier, D. 


Anna Hanson, R.—(upper house). 
Illinois 
Mrs. Florence F, Borer, R.— (upper 
house). 
Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill, R.— 
(lower house). 
Mrs. Catherine F. Goode, R. 
Mrs. Rena Elrod, R. 
Indiana 
Antoinette C. Haggenwald, R.— 
(lower house). 
Elizabeth H. Daugherty, R. 
Kansas 
Lavonia N. Donica, 
house). 
Maine 
Mrs. Catherine 
(lower house). 
Massachusetts 
M. Sylvia Donaldson, R.—(lower 
house). 
Mrs. Harriet R. Hart, R. 
Michigan 
Mrs. Cora R. Anderson, R.—(lower 
house). 
Minnesota 
Mrs. Mabeth H. Paige—(lower 
house). 
Hanna Kempfer. 
Mississippi 
Miss Beele 
house) . 
Mrs. Nellie N. Somerville— (lower 
house) . 
Missouri 
Emma Knell, R.—(lower house). 
Montana 
Mrs. Catherine C. 
(lower house) . 
Nebraska 
Mrs. Clara C. Humphrey, 
(lower house). 
Sarah T. Muir, R. 
Mrs. Mabel A. Gillespie, D. 
Nevada 
Daisy Allen—(lower house). 
Florence Snazey. 
Mayme Schwebble. 

New Hampshire 
Dr. Zatae 
house). 
Mrs. Arnold S. Yantis, R. 
Mrs. Hobart Pillsbury, R. 

Mrs. Mary Chapman, R. 
Mrs. Imogene V. Emmons, R. 
Mrs. Marcia S. Hilton, R. 
Mrs. Nellie J. Page, R. 
Georgie E. Worcester, R. 


R.— (lower 


C. Allen, R— 


Kearney— (upper 


McCarty— 


R= 


Straw, R.—(lower 
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Margaret H. Barden, D. 
Jennie Fortier, D. 
Victoria Langlois, D. 
Helen J. Young, D. 
Virginia P. Lunderville, D. 
Katherine Donahue, D. 
New Jersey 
May A. Thropp, R.—(lower house). 
Mrs. Lila Thompson, R. 
Madge I. Ebert, R. 
Mae Carty, D. 
Mrs. C. Finn, D. 
New Mexico 
Mrs. R. W. D. Bryan, D.—(lower 
house). 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Palmer, R. 
Mrs. Louise N. Coe, D.—(upper 
house). 
New York 
Mrs. Rhoda Fox Graves, 
(lower house). 


North Carolina 


R.— 


Julia Alexander, D.— (lower 
house) . 
North Dakota 
Minnie D. Craig, R.—(lower 
house). 
Laura B. Sanderson, R. 
Ohio 
Mrs. Nettie B. Longhead, R.— 


(upper house). 
Mrs. Maud C. Waitt, R. 
Grace E. Makepeace, “R.— (lower 
house). 
Nettie M. Clapp, R. 
Mrs. Clara W. Deer, R. 
Mrs. Viola D. Romans, R. 
Mrs. May Van Wye, R. 
Mrs. Florence H. Wells. 
Mrs. Ce J. Ott, RB. 
Osa Penny, R. 


Oklahoma 

Mrs. Lamar Looney, D.—(upper 
house). 

Mrs. Anna Laskey, F. L.—(lower 
house). 

Gladys Whittet, D. 

Mrs. Ida L. Robertson, D. 


Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Flora M. Bare, R.—(upper 
house). 
Lillie H. Pitts, R.—(lower house) . 
Martha G. Thomas, R. 
Helen Grimes, R. 
Alice M. Bentley, R. 
Maud B. Trescher, R. 
Martha M. Pennock, R. 
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Rhode Island 
Isabelle A. ONeill, 
house). 
South Dakota 
Gladys Pule, R.—(lower house). 
Celia M. Kelley, R. 
Christine Olson, R. 
Mrs. Mabel Woodie, D. 


D.— (lower 


Tennessee 
Mrs. W. P. Davis, R.—(lower 
house) . 
Lizzie Lee Miller, D. 
Utah 
Mrs. N. A. Dunyon, R.—(lower 


house). 

Mrs. Julia Smart, R. 

Mrs. Arthur E. Graham, R. 

Mrs. Achsa E. Paxman, R. 
Vermont 

Mary J. 

house).. 
Mrs. Ina R. Niles, R. 
Rev. Mabel T. Winch, R. 
Mrs. Josie H. Fay, R. 
Mrs. Elsie C. Smith, R. 
Lillian E. Richardson, R. 
Mrs. Annette Dimock, R. 
Mrs. Flora B. LaMorder, R. 
Mrs. Ada S. Barlow, R. 
Mrs. John Taylor, R. 
Mrs. Ella B. Seward, R. 


Simpson, R.—(lower 


Washington 
Reba Hurn—(upper house). 
Mrs. Belle Reeves, R.—(lower 
house). 


Mrs. Harry John Miller, R. 
Mrs. Maude Sweetman, R. 
West Virginia 
Dr. Harriet B. Jones, R.—(lower 
house). 
Wisconsin 
Helen M. 
house). 
Mildred Barber, R. 
Helen IF. Thompson, R. 


Brooks, R.—(lower 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE 


Federal Executive Offices. — A 
number of women have held and 
are holding important Federal posi- 
tions. Among these are Miss Jessie 
Dell, a member of the National Civil 
Service Commission, succeeding Mrs. 
Helen H. Gardner, the first woman 
to hold this position; Mrs. Bessie 
Brueggeman, Chairman of the United 
States Employment Compensation 
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Commission; Grace Abbott, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, succeeding Julia 
Lathrop; Mary Anderson, Chief of 
the Woman’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, where she has thirty 
assistants, and has the responsibility 
of the welfare of at least eight mil- 
lion working women; and Dr. Louise 
Stanley, Chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Other departments of the Federal 
Government also have women in im- 
portant positions, such as Assistant 
United States Attorney General Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, who suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Annette Abbott Adams, 
and who has charge of cases con- 
cerned with the enforcement of the 
18th, or Prohibition Amendment. In 
the latter part of 1925 there were at 
least nine women acting as Assistant 
United States Attorneys. 

The first woman to occupy a posi- 
tion in our foreign service was Miss 
Lucille Atcherson, who was appointed 
third Secretary of the Legation at 
Berne, Switzerland, and in October, 
1925, a second woman was appointed 
Vice Consul at Amsterdam. Another 
branch of the Federal service, headed 
by a woman, was that of Collector of 
Internal Revenue of Illinois, a posi- 
tion which was occupied by Mrs. 
Mabel Reinecke. 

State Governors.—Wyoming, which 
first gave the franchise, was the first 
state to be governed by a woman gov- 
ernor, Mrs. Nellie T. Ross, who was 
inaugurated as governor on January 
5, 1925. She was elected with a plu- 
rality of 7266 votes. 

In the same year Mrs. Miriam A. 
Ferguson, wife of former Governor 
James HE. Ferguson, was elected gov- 
ernor of Texas by a plurality of 
about 75,000. She was inaugurated 
January 20, 1925. 


Other State Offices 


Mrs. Solidad C. Chacon, Secretary 
of State, in New Mexico. 

Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, R., Sec- 
retary of State, New York. 

Mrs. Mary C. Bradford, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Colorado. 


Minnie J. Nielson, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 
North Dakota. 

Elizabeth Eckles, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, New 
Mexico. 

Miss Fannie Herrington, Secretary 
of State, Delaware. 

Annie Matthews, New York City 
Register, New York. 

Luella D. Richardson, unanimously 
elected County Treasurer of Ni- 
agara County, New York, by 
both parties. 


Michigan has a woman member of 
the State Board of Agriculture. Nine 
states have women superintendents of 
education. Wisconsin has a woman 
on the Public Debt Commission; 
and Philadelphia a woman Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare; Texas a 
woman on the Citizenship Commis- 
sion, and other states have women 
state officials. 

City Offices.—In this limited space 
it is impossible to enumerate the vari- 
ous offices in cities and towns, occu- 
pied by women, but it is known that 
at least two cities have women city 
managers; many western cities have 
women mayors; many women have 
been elected to the City Council 
boards; Health boards; School Com- 
mittee boards, and Police and Fire 
Commissions. Prairie Home, Mis- 
souri, has the unique distinction of 
having its entire board of the City 
Council, as well as the Mayor, com- 
posed of women. 


JUDICIAL SERVICE 


Judge Florence EK. Allen of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio is the first 
woman in the United States to at- 
tain that honor. Though a Democrat, 
she was elected irrespective of party, 
as a shining exampie that the ju- 
diciary is above party consideration. 
She had served as Assistant County 
Prosecutor in Cuyohoga County, and 
as Judge of the Court‘of Common 
Pleas of the same county prior to her 
elevation to the Supreme Bench. She 
was born in Utah in 1884 and had the 
practice of law not proved more al- 
luring would have followed a musical 
career. She was well known as a lec- 
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turer and writer on music, a critic 
both here and abroad. Judge Allen 
advocates women in the jury box to 
forward the ends of justice. 

Among other women judges are 
Catherine Sellers of the District of 
Columbia, the first woman to hold a 
Federal Judgeship; Mary O’Toole, a 
judge in the Municipal Court of the 
District of Columbia; Mrs. Violet 
Fahnestock, a City Magistrate of 
Philadelphia; Mary Bartelme of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Judge of the Circuit 
Court of Cook County; Mary Gross- 
man, a Municipal Court Judge in 
Cleveland; several women Probate 
judges in Ohio and Connecticut, and 
three women appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Texas to the Supreme Court 
of that state for special cases only. 


EXAMPLES OF UNOFFICIAL 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


A Typical Political Leader.—Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt of New York, 
through long service for woman suf- 
frage, nationally and internationally, 
notably her leadership in the winning 
of the Nineteenth Amendment and its 
final ratification, has been called The 
Emancipator. While the laurels are 
shared by other women leaders and 
the suffrage army behind them, Mrs. 
Catt’s relation to the cause gave her 
influence peculiar weight. She had 
held no office in the suffrage move- 
ment longer than the need seemed to 
require. An independent in politics, 
she has held no position under the 
government. Mrs. Catt was Presi- 
dent of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association from 
1900 to 1903, when she made a world 
tour organizing the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance in twenty- 
eight nations. It now represents the 
women of forty-two nations, Turkey 
the most recent, and Mrs. Catt, its 
first president, now Honorary Presi- 
dent, has been replaced by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Corbett Ashby (Headquarters, 
London, England). Again elected 
President of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association in 1916, 
Mrs. Catt continued in office until 
women had the ballot. She then 
founded the League of Women Voters 
for the education of women in citi- 
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zenship; and as temporary chairman > 
gave way to Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
now president. | 

In 1925 in Washington Mrs. Catt 
brought together the All-American 
Union of Women, composed of women - 
of twelve Central and South Ameri- | 
can countries, Miss Bertha Lutz, 
President. She presided over 


the — 


“Conference on the Cause and Cure > 


of War” in the National Capital, | 
which aroused a sentiment for the > 


World Court. As a speaker and lec- 
turer she has appeared in every state 
in the Union, and most of the civil- 
ized countries of the world. 

In addition to a series of Presi- 
dents of the United States, Mrs. Catt 
has personally interviewed the Presi- 


dents of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay, and Peru on woman’s 
equality, and has discussed with 


Lloyd George, the English premier, | 


after the War, women in the diplo- 
matic service. Mussolini, in 1923, 


promised her that should he remain | 


in power he would see that the 


women of Italy had the municipal — 


vote. He made a speech in the 
Lower House advocating this exten- 
sion of the rights of women, but a 
move to appoint the government of 
the municipalities from the top has 
successfully blocked any progress. In 
France Mrs. Catt interviewed Mil- 
lerand and in Germany President 
Ebert, now dead. During the War 
Mrs. Catt served in the Women’s 
Division of the Council for National 
Defense, of which the late Doctor 
Anna Howard Shaw was chair- 
man. 

A Typical Social Leader.—Jane 
Addams of Illinois, a_ settlement 
worker in Hull House, Chicago, 
widely known as a reformer, is _per- 
haps the woman leader of the Peace 
movement of the world. With 
Ella Gates Starr, she opened Hull 
House in 1889 and has since been 
Head Resident. She was Inspector 
of Streets and Alleys in the neigh- 
borhood for three years, and _pre- 
sided over the conference of Charities 
and Corrections. She is the author 
of many books on social conditions 
and reform, is chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee for Perma- 
nent Peace, and president of the In- 
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ternational Congress of Women, pre- | 


siding at conventions at The Hague, 
Zurich, and Vienna, between 1915 
and 1923. She was the leader of the 
women in the famous voyage of the 
Peace Ship during the World War. 
She has won degrees from many col- 
leges in the United States. 

A Typical Educator.—Martha Van 
Rensselaer, Director of the College 
of Home Economics of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has brought the American 
home into a College Curriculum. 
She was elected school commissioner 
when a young teacher in Cattaraugus 
County, New York, by unanimous 


vote of Republicans and Democrats, | 


and her tours of inspection through 
the rural districts brought her into 
contact with the “soul-smearing” 


drudgery of the farm women. She 
put into execution plans which revo- 
lutionized the work of the household, 
cut the kitchen in half, and installed 
simple suitable equipment, saving 
thousands of steps a day. Her report 
to Cornell and the Department of 
Education first brought about courses 
in Home Economics at the University, 
later a School of Home Economics. 
In 1925, Miss Van Rensselaer, now a 
full-fledged member of the faculty, 
was placed in charge of the College 
of Home Economics of the University 
of Cornell. All phases of the home 
problem are included in the training, 
from the baby to the budget. To her 
efforts are traceable inspiration for 
the Better American Homes move- 
ment now sweeping the country. 


WOMEN’S RELATION TO POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


By JENNIE LOITMAN BARRON 
COUNSELLOR AT Law, Boston 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


At the end of each year it is the 
custom of the world to count gains 
and losses. The following is a bal- 
ance sheet showing the progress of 
women in governmental activities for 
five years, beginning with their en- 
franchisement on August 26, 1920, 
through the ratification of the 19th 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. On August 26, 
1920, ended the long struggle which 
began when American women sent a 
petition to Congress in 1776 and de- 
manded the right to vote equally with 
the men, which right was promptly 
denied them. Out of 36 states neces- 
sary for ratification, 35 had accepted 
the amendment by March 22, 1920, 
25 having ratified in special sessions, 
and 10 in regular sessions. Tennes- 
see, in August, 1920, was the 36th 
state to ratify the 19th Amendment. 

The granting of the franchise to 
women made them eligible in most of 
the States to all elective and appoin- 
tive offices. In a few states, how- 
ever, the legislatures passed specific 
laws which made women eligible to 
hold office. In most of the States 
where the word “he” in the statute 


law has been interpreted, the inter- 
pretation has been favorable to the 
eligibility of women for such offices, 
but there are still one or two states 
where there has been no interpreta- 
tion of this word. 


CITIZENSHIP WORK 


Practically every woman’s organ- 
ization today has a Civics or Citizen- 
ship department. The National 
League of Women Voters has a de- 
partment of efficiency in government 
and training of women in citizenship ; 
and a committee on the legal status 
of women, which seeks to remove 
legal discriminations against women 
by providing specific remedies for spe- 
cific wrongs. In addition to the 
formed organizations, the Democratic 
and Republican Parties have done a 
ereat deal of work in organizing and 
training women for citizenship. They 
have held hundreds of citizenship 
schools throughout the nation, and 
have trained large numbers of women 
speakers for political work. These 
major parties have established wom- 
en’s branches in all the larger dis- 
tricts throughout the country where 
partisan elections are held. 
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Parties. The National Woman’s 
Party’s program is its “blanket 
bill,’ which is designed to remove all 
legal discriminations against women 
in the forty-eight states, by securing 
a national constitutional amend. 
ment. 

Commissions.—In order to further 
National Legislation of interest to 
women, at least fourteen national or- 
ganizations formed the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee. This 
committee. maintains a lobby of 
women. These organizations are: 
American Association of University 
Women; American Home Economics 
Association; General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Girls Friendly So- 
ciety of America; National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent Teachers As- 
sociations ; National Consumers’ 
League; National Council of Women; 
National Council of Jewish Women; 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women; National 
League of Women Voters; National 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union; National Women’s Trade 
Union League; National Board of 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion; Service Star Legion. 

Elections. — Women have partici- 
pated in two Presidential elections, 
namely 1920 and 1924. In 1924 
women were officially recognized by 
the various political parties,’ and ac- 
corded equal representation with the 
men from each state on the national 
committees. 

Conventions.—The Republican Na- 
tional Convention convened June 10, 
1924, with 425 women delegates and 
alternates present. For the first 
time a woman was elected chair- 
man of a committee on political or- 
ganization, and introduced the chair- 
man of convention; and eight women 
were put on the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Democratic National Conven- 
tion convened in New York on Satur- 
day, June 24, 1924, with 476 women 
delegates and alternates. The Na- 
tional Committee appointed women 
on the advisory committee to meet 
before the convention, and adopt pro- 
posals for the platform. They had a 
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woman chairman of the credentials 
committee, and one was proposed as a 
Vice Presidential candidate, while 
several women seconded the nomina- 
tion of men Vice Presidential candi- 
dates. The Prohibitionists went so 
far as actually to nominate a woman 
as Vice President. 

In the National Conference for Pro- 
gressive Political Action, held in 
Cleveland, July 4 and 5, women 
received great recognition. And the 
Socialist Party throughout 1924 had 
a woman Executive Secretary. 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair is, at the 
present time, Vice Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, and 
Mrs. A. T. Hart of Kentucky, a Vice 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, succeeding Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton. 

Measures Urged by Women.— 
Among the important measures 
which have been urged by women citi- 
zens through organizations, in the 
five years since their enfranchise- 
ment, have been the following: 

A Department of Education, with 
its chief a member of the Cabinet; 
ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment, limiting and regulating 
the conditions under which children 
shall work; a Uniform Marriage and 
Divorce law; the Fess Amendment. 
which would increase appropriations 
for training in home _ economics; 
World Peace; bills making women 
eligible and liable for Jury Service; 
bills requiring equal pay for equal 
work, regardless of sex; the Shep- 
pard-Towner Law; the Cable Bill; 
Child Welfare and Public Health 
measures; removal of legal diserim- 
inations against women, and various 
other social measures in govern- 
ment. 

The Sheppard-Towner Law was a 
measure proposed to improve, 
through a combination of Federal and 
State aid, the plrysical welfare of 
mothers and new born babies. Wom- 
en were largely responsible for having 
made permanent the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department 
of Labor. Woman’s organizations 
also assisted greatly in securing a 
bill for reclassification of the Fed- 
eral service, a measure which em- 
bodied the principal of equal pay for 
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equal service in government, irrespec- 
tive of sex. 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Program.—After the passage of the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment to the 
United States Constitution the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, 
which was practically an offspring 
of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, and the National 
Woman’s Party, proceeded with a 
program which included the removal 
of all legal discriminations against 
women. 

The campaign was undertaken by 
both organizations in the states. The 
National Woman’s Party, however, 
in November, 1922, in addition to its 
state work, decided to work for the 
adoption of a Federal Amendment to 
effect the same end. 

Lucretia Mott Amendment.— In 
July, 1923, at its National Conven- 
tion, it adopted the present draft of 
the Lucretia Mott Amendment, which 
reads as follows: “Men and women 
shall have equal rights throughout 
the United States, and every place 
subject to its jurisdiction. Congress 
shall have power to enforce this ar- 
ticle by appropriate legislation.” 
This amendment was introduced in 
the Senate on December 10, 1923, by 
United States Senator Charles Cur- 
tis, from Kansas, Republican, and on 
December 13, 1923, in the House, by 
United States Representative Daniel 
R. Anthony of Kansas, Republican. 
It was known as Senate Joint Reso- 
lution No. 21 and House Joint Reso- 
lution No. 75. 

Act Secured.—TIhe measures were 
referred, respectively, to the Senate 
and House Judiciary Committees. The 
measures have never come up for a 
vote. December 8, 1925, the second 
day of the session of the 69th Con- 
gress, the measure was again intro- 
duced by Senator Curtis in the Sen- 
ate, and Representative Anthony in 
the House. It is now before the Ju- 
diciary Committee of each branch of 
Congress. Through this amendment 
the National Woman’s Party aims to 
establish equality between men and 
women by one piece of legislation, 
which shall free all women from the 


effect of National or State laws dis- 
criminating against them. 


OPPOSITION TO BLANKET 
LEGISLATION 


Propaganda.—October 11, 1923, a 
letter, opposing the Equal Rights or 
Blanket Constitutional Amendment, 
was sent to every member of Con- 
gress. This letter was signed by a 
representative of the following or- 
ganizations: American Association 
of University Women; Girls’ 
Friendly Societies; Industrial De- 
partment, National Building, Y. W. 
C. A.; National Consumers’ League; 
National Council of Jewish Women; 
National League of Women Voters, 
and National Women’s Trade Union 
League. 

Among other organizations oppos- 
ing the Amendment are: American 
Federation of Labor, American Home 
Economics Association, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, National 
Council of Catholic Women; Medical 
Women’s National Association. 

Arguments. — The following ex- 
tracts from this letter state the posi- 
tion of these organizations: ‘The 
organizations represented below are 
opposed to this measure because we 
are advised by many of the ablest 
constitutional lawyers in the United 
States that: 

“|_HExisting inequalities of laws 
affecting men and women as such are 
so complicated in character, that 
only specific legislation can reach 
them effectively. Therefore, blanket 
legislation would be futile. 

“9__The Amendment the National 
Woman’s Party proposes would en- 
danger existing statutes providing a 
48 hour week, 8 or 9 or 10 hour day, 
and other industrial legislation gov- 
erning the employment of women; 
mother’s pension law; penalty for 
rape; and various other laws applica- 
ble or necessary to one sex, but not to 
the other. 

“We advocate, and our organiza- 
tions have been instrumental in se- 
curing in many states, the enactment 
of separate laws for the removal of 
social and economic injuries to 
women—laws specific in character to 
remedy specific evils. We believe 
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that blanket legislation, attempting 
to cover all such questions, may ag- 
gravate existing inequalities or sub- 
stitute new ones.’ 

University Women.— Since 1923 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women have had in operation a 
committee to study the situation. 
This committee has recommended 
that the American Association of 
University Women take no action at 
present, for or against the amend- 
ment, but continue the investigation, 
and this committee also recommends 
that all the organizations, both for 
and against the amendment, meet in 
order that the most effective method 
may be ascertained of accomplishing 
the end for which all the organiza- 
tions stand, namely, the removal of 
all legal discriminations against 
women. 

Question of Equal Rights.—Some 
of the proponents contend that the 
passage of the amendment would re- 
store to women “freedom of indi- 
vidual contract.” 

It is contended by the opponents 
that the words “equal” and “rights,” 
which are used in the amendment, 
are capable of interpretation in many 
ways, and that the passage of the 
amendment would, therefore, involve 
long drawn out litigation, with the 
suspension, in the meantime, of laws 
benefiting women. Texas, Maryland, 
West Virginia, South Carolina and 
Virginia are some of the states which 
have defeated the blanket bill pre- 
sented to the State Legislatures. 

Relation to Labor.—The _propo- 
nents of the measure state that the 
amendment “would not affect existing 
labor legislation,” except to estab- 
lish the principle that protective leg- 
islation should apply to all workers, 
both men and women, in any given 
occupation, and not to women work- 
ers alone. They state that laws 
which regulate the conditions of la- 
bor of women only, and not of men, 
often prevent women from securing 
employment and promotion, and that 
the speediest way of emancipating 
women is through a Federal Amend- 
ment, They also urge that a Federal 
Amendment would be far more diffi- 
cult to change or repeal than would 
a state law. 
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JURY SERVICE FOR WOMEN 


Present Status—Women are eli- 
gible for Jury Service in 21 states in 
the union, namely: Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, lJowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri (lim- 
ited jury service only), Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Washingtan and 
Wisconsin. 

In several of these states women 
became liable for jury service through 
the passage of the 19th Amendment, 
inasmuch as the term ‘“‘citizen,~ 
“qualified voter,” “elector,” or a like 
term is used in these states as the 
qualifications making a person liable 
for jury service. 

Exclusions.—In 22 states the word 
“male” qualifies a “juror.” In Kan- 
sas, Utah, Washington and Colorado, 
there is express provision for women 
jurors. In those states where the 
laws do not expressly provide for 
women jurors, nor expressly prohibit 
them from serving, some of the at- 
torneys general have held that women 
are eligible for jury duty, the New 
Jersey Attorney General stating “The 
19th Amendment to the Federal con- 
stitution supersedes any inconsist- 
encies in the state constitution or 
law.” Nevertheless, in other states 
a number of attorneys general have 
interpreted the statute to restrict 
women from serving on juries. For 
example, in Delaware and Massachu- 
setts, although the qualifications for 
serving on juries are “persons quali- 
fied to vote,” the attorneys general 
in the respective states have held that 
women are not eligible. 

Reasons for Exemption—In New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and other states, bills have been pre- 
sented to the respective Legislatures 
making women liable for jury serv- 
ice, with certain exemptions, but to 
date they have failed of passage. 
However, proponents of this measure 
are continuing their campaign. The 
exemptions in these bills are, for the 
most part, the same exemptions as 
are given to men with additional ex- 
emptions to women nurses; women 
nursing sick members of their own 
families and mothers of young chil- 
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dren. Women regard jury service 
as an incident of citizenship, end are 
-urging it both as a matter of justice, 
and also because they believe that 
women jurors will improve the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

The proponents of the measure 
argue that the right of trial by jury 
was intended to give every citizen a 
trial by an impartial jury and judg- 
ment by one’s peers, and that a wom- 
an on trial is not receiving a trial by 
an impartial jury and judgment by 
one’s peers when women are excluded 
from the jury box; that a jury should 
represent a cross section of the com- 
munity, and no cross section of the 
community is complete without 
women; that women are especially 
needed in cases involving women and 
girls, and in cases affecting public 
morals. 


CABLE ACT FOR CITIZENSHIP 
AFFECTED BY MARRIAGE 


Agitation—One of the outstanding 
examples of the change in the laws 
affecting the citizenship of women 
is the Cable Act, which was approved 
on September 22, 1922, and which was 
the result of an active campaign 
waged by women voters. Prior to the 
passage of this law, it was axiomatic 
that a woman’s citizenship fotlowed 
that of her husband. Mrs. Maud 
Howe Elliott, the American born 
daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
is an example of an American woman 
who lost her citizenship in 1896 
through her marriage to an English- 
man. On June 16, 1923, because of 
the enactment of the Cable Act, Mrs. 
Elliott was able to regain her own 
nationality. 

Outline.—Briefly, this act provides 
(NEE 

1—An American woman citizen 
does not lose her citizenship upon 
marriage to an alien. 

2—An alien woman does not gain 
citizenship upon her marriage to a 
citizen. 

-3—An alien woman whose husband 
becomes naturalized after September 
2, 1922, does not gain her citizenship 
through her husband’s naturaliza- 
tion. 

4—A woman whose husband is not 
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eligible to citizenship, such as a Jap- 
anese or Chinese, shall not be natu- 
ralized during the continuance of the 
marriage status. 

Inequalities Remaining.—The citi- 
zenship rights, established between 
men and women, however, are not 
made entirely equal, inasmuch as an 
American man who marries a woman 
ineligible to American citizenship, 
continues an American citizen, al- 
though the converse is not true. Also, 
if a native American woman citizen, 
married to a foreigner, lives abroad 
continually for five years, or lives for 
two years in the foreign country of 
which her husband is a citizen, there 
is a legal presumption that she is no 
longer an American citizen, unless 
she takes affirmative action to over- 
come this presumption. The con- 
verse, however, is not true; a native 
American man citizen married to a 
foreign woman is still presumed to be 
an American citizen under the same 
circumstances. 

Difficulties have arisen, through 
the passage of the law, since alien 
women from certain countries for- 
feited their native citizenship upon 
their marriage to an American, al- 
though they did not acquire their hus- 
band’s citizenship. Such women have 
been called “women without a coun- 
try.’ There are other foreign coun- 
tries which allow her to retain her 
own citizenship in case she marries 
a man whose citizenship is not ac- 
quired by her upon marriage. Among 
such countries are France, Lithuania, 
Poland, Italy, Switzerland and Den- 
mark. Germany, Sweden and Fin- 
land are among the others which do 
not allow women to retain their na- 
tive citizenship upon marriage to an 
American citizen, but who do issue 
special travel papers in the event of 
travel. 

Advantages to Women.—Inasmuch 
as several states make citizenship a 
condition precedent to obtaining 
Mothers’ Pensions, Husbands’ Home- 
steads, or Municipal Employment, 
alien widows, whose husbands were 
American citizens, have been deprived 
of these benefits even when all the 
children are American born. An 
alien woman wishing to accompany 
her husband, who is an American 
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citizen, on a trip to a foreign coun- 
try is refused a passport on leaving 
the country and cannot return with 
safety, or without encountering the 
difficulty of classification under the 
quota laws of the Johnson Immigra- 
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tion Bill. It has been suggested that 
the Cable Law be changed so as 
automatically to confer upon the wife 
of a naturalized citizen all the rights 
of citizenship, except that of the 
franchise. 


OCCUPATIONS AND CONDITIONS OF WOMAN LABOR 


By Mary ANDERSON 
DIRECTOR OF THE WOMEN’S BuREAU, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Sources of Information.—The sub- 
ject of woman labor gains increasing 
attention with each passing year, as 
more and more women enter the field 
of gainful employment and as they 
engage in a greater variety of occu- 
pations. Every man, woman, and 
child in the country is, to some ex- 
tent, dependent upon the work of the 
“nore than eight and a half million 
wage-earning women, employed in all 
but 35 of the 572 occupations listed 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census for 
1920. In any consideration of the 
numbers and occupations of women 
workers at the present time it is nec- 
essary to resort to the census of that 
year since no later data which are 
at all comprehensive are available. 
A discussion of the occupations and 
conditions of woman labor in the 
United States for the year 1925, as 
separate and distinct from the pre- 
ceeding years, is out of the question. 

This fact is evident from the in- 
formation furnished by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, an agency especially appointed 
by Congress to collect and dissemi- 
nate data concerning wage-earning 
women. In view of the vast number 
of women workers and the great va- 
riety of their jobs and in view of the 
bureau's limited personnel and funds, 
this organization can consider for any 
one year only a few of the many prob- 
lems pressing for attention and can 
investigate only a part of the field 
placed under its supervision. How- 
ever, a survey of the publications 
and activities of the bureau for the 
year 1925 is perhaps the best way 
of giving a picture of the situation 
in regard to women workers. Even 
then the picture is not a clear-cut 
one for a definite year, but rather a 


panoramic representation of condi- 
tions for the 5-year period 1920 to 
1925. 

Two publications in 1925 are note- 
worthy: Facts About Working Wom- 
en, and Occupational Progress of 


Women, the latter antedating the first. 


by several years. Each is an analysis 
by the Women’s Bureau of 1920 census 
figures; they are extremely enlighten- 
ing in regard to the types of occu- 
pations in which women are engaged, 
their occupational progress during 
the several decades, and the kinds of 
women found in the wage-earning 
ranks. 

General Fields of Occupation— 
Try as you will you cannot get away 
from the woman worker; she is every- 
where, and everywhere she is doing 
useful, important work. Statistics 
are not a popular way of giving in- 
formation, but often they serve as a 
necessary skeleton on which to hang 
more graphic statements. 

The general types of work done by 
women and the numbers in each 
broad occupational classification are 
listed by the 1920 census as follows: 
domestic and persunal service, 2,186,- 
924; manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, 1,930,341; clerical occupa- 
tions, 1,426,116; agricuiture, forestry, 
and animal husbandry, 1,084,128; 
professional service, 1,016,498; trade, 
667,792; transportation, 213,054; 
public service (not elsewhere speci 
fied), 21,794; and extraction of min- 
erals, 2,864. 

Because of their size these figures 
are arresting, but perhaps of greater 
interest are some of the details be- 
hind this general list. Having finally 
blazed the trail of remunerative em- 
ployment outside the home, women 
have stopped short at practically no 
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type of work although many of the 
jobs which they perform are similar 
to tasks that women had for ages 
been responsible for in the home. Now 
that we have outlived the era when 
the slogan, ‘““Woman’s place is in the 
home,” was at the height of its popu- 
larity, women are found in occupa- 
tions which not so long ago were un- 
heard, or undreamed of, as possible 
and practical ways for women to earn 
a livelihood. Four or five decades 
ago the girl in business was a curios- 
ity, a woman doctor or lawyer was an 
object of prejudice, and the woman 
professor was scoffed at as a blue- 
stocking. In this country to-day are 
thousands of women in such voca- 
tions. 

There are even women who are 
managers and superintendents of. fac- 
tories, bankers and bank officials, 
chemists, clergymen, judges, inven- 
tors, engineers, and architects. There 
are women chauffeurs, draymen, 
teamsters and expressmen, garage la- 
borers, switchmen and flagmen on 
steam railroads, ticket and station 
agents, telegraph messengers, steam 
and = street-railway laborers, and 
large numbers of women working as 
telephone and telegraph operators. 

Greater numbers of women are in 
other ranks, working in factories 
manufacturing cloth, garments, shoes, 
cigarettes and countless other articles. 
The overalled woman with grimy 
hands, making guns and shells, was 
a conspicuous person during the war, 
but she has been more or less forgot- 
ten since, and not everyone knows 
that she has not given up her fac- 
tory work but is probably busy now 
producing implements of peace, while 
she still wears the overalls and works 
on the same kind of machine that she 
used for making guns and shells. In 
almost every factory where men work 
there are some women employed, but 
in some kinds of establishments there 
are many more women than men. In 
the clothing factories, where corsets, 
gloves, shirts, collars and cuffs, and 
other articles of clothing are made, 
and in knitting and silk mills, there 
are employed nearly twice as many 
women as men. 

Increase of Women Workers,—In 
all general divisions of occupations 


other than agriculture and domestic 
service, women have increased in 
number since 1910. In clerical occu- 
pations they were nearly two and one- 
half times as numerous in 1920 as 
in 1910, as they were also in the ex- 
traction of minerals, though the num- 
ber in the latter industrial group 
was small; the number in transpor- 
tation had doubled; those in trade 
had increased 42.7 per cent.; and 
those in professional service 38.5 per 
cent. In domestic and personal serv- 
ice there was a great decrease in both 
the number and proportion of women 
so occupied. Not all Americans know 
that farm labor is the occupation in 
which, more women are engaged than 
in any other except domestic service, 
yet according to the census figures 
this condition has prevailed in the 
United States for at least 40 years. 
However, the number of women in 
agricultural pursuits in 1920 had 
dwindled considerably as compared 
with the number in 1910, a diminu- 
tion partly, but by no means en- 
tirely, explainable by the change in 
census date. 

Comparison with Male Labor.— 
Women as wage-earners are the ob- 
ject of more attacks and more con-- 
cern than are men. In civilized ages 
men have always been the accepted 
breadwinners, but until recent years 
the phenomenon of women serving in 
such capacity was more unusual. 
Woman’s assumption of the bread- 
winning role has naturally stirred up 
much discussion. Since women have 
another important role to enact,— 
that of home maker and mother, since 
they are producers not only of eco- 
nomic goods but of future citizens, 
much interest attaches to certain per- 
sonal facts about them as wage earn- 
ers. 

A little over one-fifth of the women, 
as compared with approximately 
four-fifths of the men, are gainfully 
employed. Also, one in every five 
workers is a woman. The comparison 
of their occupational distribution 
with that of men shows that in agri- 
cultural pursuits, in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, and in 
transportation, the great majority of 
the workers are men, that is, four- 
fifths or more in each case. Domestic 
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service shows a larger proportion of 
women—two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of workers—than of men. In 
clerical service and in professional 
service the women, constituting not 
far from one-half of the workers in 
each group, almost equal the men. 

Ages. —Analysis of the woman 
workers in regard to age reveals that 
it is not only young women but 
those of all ages ‘who are employed. 
One-fifth of the women workers are 
under 20 years of age, two-fifths are 
under 25, two-fifths are 25 and under 
45, and a little less than one-fifth 
are 45 years of age or more. Two- 
thirds of the women in transporta- 
tion, three-fifths in clerical jobs, 
nearly one-half in manufacturing in- 
dustries, and practically two- fifths in 
agricultural pursuits, in the trades, 
and in the professions are less than 
25 years of age, in contrast to the 
one-fourth of those in domestic serv- 
ice who were as young as that. In 
fact, three-fourths of the women in 
the latter occupational group are 25 
years and over, and nearly one-third 
are 45 or more. 

Married Women Laborers.—A con- 
trast of the ages of men and women 
- workers shows that whereas one-fifth 
of the women are under 20, only one- 
tenth of the men are as young as 
that, and only a little over one-fifth 
of the men as contrasted with two- 
fifths of the women are under 25 
years of age. The theory that girls 
are only transients in the world of 
employment, that they leave such oc- 
cupations when they marry, is being 
discredited in the face of facts. The 
truth is that a number of women 
workers never marry but continue in 
gainful occupations for 40 or 50 years. 
Furthermore, many married women 
continue to work after marriage, in 
the majority of cases from economic 
necessity. According to the 1920 cen- 
sus there are two million married 
women; that is, 9 in every 100 mar- 
ried women in the country are em- 
ee in remunerative occupations. 

t must be pointed out that the cen- 
pus publications class widowed and 
flivorced women with single women, 
so that it is not possible to ascertain 
the total number of women workers 
who are or have been married. It is 
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of interest at this point, therefore, | 
to quote from a 1925 report of the 
Women’s Bureau which contains an. 
analysis of census figures in four. 
selected cities — Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Butte, Mont.; and. 
Passaic, N. J. The data show that. 
of the approximately 40,000 wage-— 
earning women in these cities, 21 000 
or about 55 per cent. may be desig: 
nated as matrons, that is, those who 
were married, widowed, separated, or 
divorced. Over three-fifths of these 
21,000 were living with wage-earning 
husbands, and over one-half of the 
matrons had children, two-fifths of 
the mothers having children under 5 
years af age. 

Because of the prejudice existing 
in some quarters against the married 
woman worker, it is significant to 
consider their ‘occupational distribu- 
tion. One-third of the married women | 
are in domestic service, one-fourth in 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, one-fifth in agricultural pur- 
suits, 8 per cent. in trade, about 7 
per cent. in clerical service, and a 
little over 6 per cent. in the pro- 
fessions. Since over three-fourths of 
the married women are found in man- 
ufacturing, domestic service, and agri- 
culture—types of work in which 
women have almost no opportunity 
for a career—it would appear that 
economic necessity, and not the de- 
sire to escape household drudgery, is 
responsible for their gainful employ- 
ment. In fact, investigations have re- 
vealed that the married woman work- 
er usually performs her household 
tasks in addition to her remunerative 
job. 

Special Legal Protections.—It has 
been the duty of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, in the interest of health meas- 
ures for women workers, to study the 
problems surrounding their employ- 
ment and to draw up standards de- 
signed to make such employment safe 
for women. These standards may be 
outlined briefly. The 8-hour day, 
Saturday half-holiday, one day of 
rest in seven, adequate time allow- 
ance for meals, rest periods at stated 
intervals, and the prohibition of night 
work are the hour standards adopted. 
A living wage without discrimination 
because of sex is the recommended 
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wage standard. The workroom condi- 
tions advocated include: clean work- 
rooms; lighting without glare; ade- 
quate ventilation; cool and accessible 
drinking water, with individual 
drinking cups or sanitary bubble 
fountains; washing facilities with hot 
and cold water, soap, and individual 
towels; an adequate number of clean, 
accessible toilets (one seat to every 
15 women); cloak rooms; lunch 
rooms; and rest rooms. For correct 
posture at work it is recommended 
that seats have backs and foot rests 
and that they be adjusted to fit the 
-machine and worker; also that, where 
possible, seats be so adjusted to ma- 
chines and worktables that workers 
can sit or stand at work. Careful 
protection from machinery risks, from 
danger of fire, and from exposure to 
dirt, fumes, and other occupational 
hazards is also recommended. The 
prohibition of home work is another 
standard. In administration it is 
recommended that there be provided 
a satisfactory personnel department 
to have charge of employing and dis- 
charging, that there be competent 
women with responsibility for condi- 
tions affecting women workers, and 
finally that codperation of these work- 
ers be secured in establishing stand- 
ards. 

These policies are urged not only 
in behalf of health but of efficiency. 
It pays to have good conditions of 
work. Nevertheless, although the 
foregoing standards are not difficult 
to attain, and although a number of 
progressive managers have incorpor- 
ated them in their industrial pro- 
gram, many other employers of 
women, either from ignorance, indif- 
ference, or conservatism, linger be- 
hind in the march of progress and 
subject their employees to conditions 
menacing to good health and good 
business. 

Need of Improvement.—As long as 
any women work in plants grimy with 
accumulated dirt, strain their eyes 
because of glare or insufficient light, 
stand all day or sit continuously in 
a cramped position; as long as their 
safety is jeopardized because of un- 
guarded machinery or lack of pro- 
tection against fire; as long as health 
is menaced by such things as the com- 


mon drinking cup and the common 
towel; as long as one toilet must 
serve for 50 or more women; as long 
as employees must run the risk of 
having their wraps ruined or stolen 
or must eat their lunches amid the 
debris on their worktables, or must 
le on the floor of the toilet room 
when ill for lack of proper service 
facilities—conditions which still exist 
in a surprising number of plants 
throughout the country—then not 
only is national pride in working con- 
ditions out of the question but defi- 
nite action for improvement is called 
for. Wrong conditions of employment 
for women mean insufficient strength 
for bearing children and insufficient 
time to care for them. The sequel 
of this situation is the inevitable 
weakening or crippling of the nation. 
Evils of this sort are insidious rather 
than obvious. The health of women 
is in the final analysis the keystone 
in the tower of strength of the Na- 
tion. 

Hours of Labor.—More concrete 
information on the hours, wages, and 
working conditions of women in a 
few States in the country are con- 
tained in reports published by the 
Women’s Bureau during the year, 
1925. For example, in one report 
are found data for a week in Sep- 
tember, 1922, on scheduled hours, ob- 
tained by the Women’s Bureau in 13 
States and 2 additional cities—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia— covering  alto- 
gether 162,792 women employed in 
1,709 stores, factories, and laundries. 
Over one-third of those for whom 
scheduled daily hours were reported 
had a 9-hour day, and almost one- 
fifth were on a schedule of 8 hours 
or less. These figures should not be 
taken to indicate anything like uni- 
formity throughout the States in- 
cluded, the standards of some States 
being widely different from those of 
others. At the foot of the list stand 
South Carolina with over four-fifths 
(84.3 per cent.) of the women em- 
ployees reported as working regularly 
10 hours a.day and Georgia with a 
third employed on a 10-hour schedule 
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and almost 30 per cent employed for 
more than 10 hours. As representa- 
tive of a higher standard are Iowa 
with 36.8 per cent. of the women 
reported working on a schedule of 8 
hours or less and Maryland with 
practically one-third of the women in- 
cluded so classified. In Ohio and 
Missouri, although the short day was 
not so common as in Iowa and Mary- 
land, it was more frequently prac- 
ticed than in any of the remaining 
States surveyed. 

A 50-hour week was the standard 
for the largest group of women when 
the workers of all the States sur- 
veyed were considered together. One- 
third of all women had a scheduled 
week of 48 hours or less; Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, and Maryland 
took the lead with approximately 68 
per cent., 55 per cent., and 52 per 
cent. of the women reported in each, 
respectively, showing such a schedule. 
An over-whelming majority of the 
South Carolina workers, on the other 
hand, regularly put in more than 54 
hours a week while in both Georgia 
and Alabama practically two-thirds 
of the women reported had a sched- 
uled week of more than 54 hours. 

Holidays.—The figures obtained in 
the States included indicate clearly 
the prevalence of a Saturday after- 
noon holiday in the factories. Over 
95 per cent. of the women reported in 
the manufacturing industries had a 
shorter day on Saturday than on the 
other days of the week. Only about 
four-fifths of the laundry workers had 
a short Saturday. While the habit 
of keeping stores open for Saturday 
evening shopping has at least prac- 
tically disappeared in the cities, it 
still remains in smaller places, and 
practically three-fifths of the women 
employed in the general mercantile 
and 5-and-10 cent stores had longer 
hours on Saturday than they had 
on other days. In general, satisfac- 
tory allowance was made for the 
lunch period. Only 1 per cent. of 
the women surveyed had no regular 
lunch time or had a period of less 
than 30 minutes. 

Night Work. — Very few night 
workers were employed in the plants 
reporting; in fact, less than 2,000 
women, who were found in 51 differ- 
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ent plants. The largest proportion of 
the night workers were employed in 
the textile industries, and their most 
usual schedule of work was 11 hours 
a night. 

Need of Legislation—Although in 
each State included there were pro- 
gressive employers who stood out for 
the maintenance in their plants of 
hour schedules in advance of the 
legal standards, there were, neverthe- 
less, in the various States a consid- 
erable number of employers who ad- 
hered in their hour schedules for 
women to the daily and weekly maxi- _ 
mum permitted by law. It is evident, 
therefore, that more progressive legal 
standards are necessary in the great 
majority of the States surveyed to 
insure all women in industry against 
an overlong working day. 

Variation Among States—A mat- 
ter of considerable interest in connec- 
tion with wage-earning women is the 
great variation in the labor laws for 
these workers in the different States. 
In all, 43 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Porto Rico have laws 
regulating the number of hours 
women may be employed, showing 
that the tendency to safeguard women 
in the interest of the home and the 
family is almost nation-wide. A 
much greater effort, however, is neces- 
sary to make industry safe for 
women. In many States the number 
of industries or occupations coming 
under the law is so limited as to affect 
only a small proportion of the wage- 
earning women in the State. More- 
over, only 12 States—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington—the District of Colum- 
bia, and Porto Rico limit the num- 
ber of hours of women employees 
in some industries to 8 hours a day 
or 48 hours a week. Night work for 
women is prohibited to some extent in 
16 States—California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin—and Porto 
Rico. About one-fourth of the States 
have laws either prohibiting or regu- 
lating home work. Women are in 
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positions of authority in the State 
departments of labor in 15 States 
and in minor positions in 19 States 
for the purpose of looking atter the 
interests of wage-earning women. 

Wages.—Comprehensive wage data 
for women workers for any one pe- 
riod are not available However, fig- 
ures which have been collected by 
the Women’s Bureau in 14 State in- 
vestigations of women’s earnings in 
factories, stores, and laundries—sur- 
veys made during the past 5 years— 
show very definitely that although 
some women workers are paid a fair 
return for their labors, thousands 
fail to receive a living wage and are 
forced to eke out an existence, often 
doing without the barest necessities 
of life. Of all the States in which 
surveys have been made, Rhode Is- 
land showed the highest wages, if 
median earnings are used as a meas- 
ure The median of week’s earnings 
of 7,780 Rhode Island women whose 
earnings were recorded was $16.85; 
that is, one-half of these women 
earned more than this sum and one- 
half earned less. The survey in this 
State, however, was made in 1920 
when wages were uniformly high as 
the result of the war activities, and 
are not representative of the present 
time. 

A study of the wages of 4,138 
women in Kansas in 1920 showed 
a median of only $11.95. The median 
of week’s earnings of 6,666 women in- 
cluded in the Georgia survey in 1920 
and 1921 were $12.95, this period coy- 
ering the time when,wages were at 
the peak as well as the beginning of 
the industrial depression of 1921. 
The figures for the two studies made 
entirely in 1921 are probably affected 
to some degree by this slump; the 
median for 7,426 women in Kentucky 
was $10.75, and the median for 8,595 
women in South Carolina was $9.50. 
For the five studies conducted in 
1922 the medians varied as follows: 
$14.95 for 34,655 women in New Jer- 
sey, $13.80 for 30,568 women in Ohio, 
$12.65 for 15,364 women in Missouri, 
$11.60 for 1,793 women in Arkansas, 
and $8.80 for 4,868 women in Ala- 
bama. No wage studies were made 
by the bureau in 1923 and only two 
in 1924—one in Oklahoma which in- 


cluded 3,452 women and showed a 
median of $13, and one in Delaware 
covering 2,995 women whose median 
was $11.05. In 1925 two State 
studies of wages have been com- 
pleted. The first was made in Mis- 


TABLE. 


OccuPATIONS IN WHIcH 50,000 or More 
WomMEN 10 Years or AGE AND Over WeRE 
EMPLOYED IN 1920 anp NuMBER OF WOMEN 
EMPLOYED IN Eacu, 1920 anp 1910.* 


Number of Women 
10 Years of Age 
and Over Employed 


Occupation in— 
1920 1910 
Farmers, general farms..} 247,253] 257,703 
Farm laborers, general 

lari Ae tarto. nian otcnoried 788,611]1,514,107 
Dressmakers and _ seam- 

stresses (not in factory)]| 235,519] 447,760 
Milliners and _ millinery 

dealer): ivrsrctelase Sade 69,598] 122,447 
Semi-skilled operatives: 

Cigar and tobacco fac- 

COTIES NL Anise aceae 83,960 71,845 
Clothing industries ...] 265,643] 237,270 
Food industries ...... 72,402 36,600 
Iron and steel industries] 57,819 23,567 
Shoe factories ........ 73,412 59,266 
Cotton mills! ie. gcesie 149,185 140,666 
Knitting mills ....... 80,682 65,338 
Silke mS es Acer sae as 72,768 50,360 
Woolen and_ worsted 

TOUS Risso cdetdevd ares 61,715 52,056 

Telephone operators 178,379 88,262 
Clerks in storest....... 170,397] 111,594 
Retail dealers ... 0.0... 78,980 67,103 
Saleswomen (stores) ....] 356,321| 250,487 
Musicians and teachers of 

LISI CM See Nejecs ware eee: cts 72,678 84,478 
Meachers: (School!) ™ ..a%s s+ 635,207} 476,864 
Trained nurses ......... 143,664 76,508 
Boarding and _ lodging 

house keepers ........ 114,740] 142,406 
Housekeepers and _ stew- 

BVACKSER SAF e on ereie's ss 204,350] 173,333 
Laundresses (not in laun- 

IPP.) h tans fe rerateseye) widexsuesop acs 885,874] 520,004 
Laundry operatives ..... 80,747 76,355 
Nurses (not trained) ....} 132,658] 110,912 
SELVA US: Sima notices morelorersyeicoe 1,012,133]1,309,549 
IWALETCSSGR te eksravieisps heresies 116,921 85,798 
Bookkeepers and cashiers] 345,746] 183,569 
Clerks (except clerks in 

SEOTES) < de pielar venues 472,163] 122,665 
Stenographers and typists} 564,744] 263,315 


* Because of differences in the occupation 
classification used by the Census Bureau in 
1900, it was not feasible to include the 1900 
figures in this table. 

+ Includes farm laborers (home farm) and 
farm laborers (working out). 

t Many of the “‘clerks in stores’? probably 
are ‘‘saleswomen.”’ 

§ Includes chambermaids, cooks, _ ladies’ 
maids, nursemaids, bell girls, chore girls, ete., 
and other servants, 
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sissippi during January and Febru- 
ary and comprised only 2,136 women, 
the median for this group being $8.60. 
A similar investigation was made in 
Tennessee in the spring. Wage rec- 
ords collected for 14,642 women re- 
vealed a median of $11.10. 

Government Publications.—In addi- 
tion to the publications already re- 
ferred to, the Women’s Bureau during 
1925 has published or sent to press 
several other reports of considerable 
interest. One of these deals with the 
home environment and employment 
opportunities of women in coal-mine 
operatives’ families; the immediate 
source of this information was the 
material collected by the U. S. Coal 
Commission in 1922-1923. Another 
report entitled The Effects of Applied 
Research Upon the Employment Op- 
portunities of American Women con- 
tains descriptions of conspicuous 
changes which have occurred in such 
opportunities in certain industries as 
a result of the application of scien- 
tific research in the industrial field. 
A third study consists of a discus- 
sion of women workers in the fruit- 
growing and canning industries in the 
State of Washington, the field investi- 
gation of which was made in the 
summer of 1923. Other studies of 
significance which have been handled 
by the bureau during 1925, but the 
reports of which have not, yet been 
published, are as follows: 


Absenteeism of women in textile mills. 

The status of women in the Government 
service in 1925. 

Women who toil at night. 

Industrial accidents among women. 

Trend of employment among women. 

Minimum wage laws. 

Effects of special legislation upon women. 


It is also important to call atten- 
tion to the survey of foreign-born 
women in industry, the field work of 
which has very recently been com- 
pleted. - 

This survey was undertaken at the 
urgent requests of organizations and 
persons interested in the establish- 
ment of greater opportunity and bet- 
ter understanding of American life 
among the foreign-born population of 
the United States. ; 

Women’s Bureau. — That the 
Women’s Bureau has been unable to 
collect during any one year extensive 
material on all subjects which come 
under its supervision has been due to 
the fact that it has been limited in 
appropriation and personnel. That 
it has been able to accomplish as 
much as it has in its brief history is 
due partly to the aid of the organi- 
zations| of interested women in all 
parts of the country desirous of bet- 
tering conditions for women workers, 
to the assistance of State authorities, 
and to the codperation of employers 
through whose efforts the collection 
of data, in so many instances, has 
bee made possible. 


WOMEN’S WORK FOR PEACE 


By Ruta Morcan ° 
CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION TO PREVENT WAR 


Significance——The most outstand- 
ing question of foreign policy in 1925 
has been the proposed entry of the 
United States into the World Court. 
The movement has been transformed 
from the increasing support of a 
measure; it has become an adoption 
of A Cause; and this although the 
party in power under its leader, 
President Coolidge, has supported the 
Cause. The churches, the women’s 
groups, and the universities have em- 
phasized its specific and limited func- 
tion in the cause of Peuce. 

Most of the woman saints have 


been reformers and statesmen. A 
high ideal and a definite program to 
realize it have been the two sides of 
their saintly shields. From Jael and 
Esther of the Old Testament to Joan 
of Are and Catherine of Siena, they 
have risen from prayer and medita- 
tion to affect the conduct of Public 
Affairs. 

Educational Process—What part 
have the women of this country 
played for Peace in 1925? Soon after’ 
1920 two women, both statesmen in 
a real sense, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt and Maud Wood Park, deter- 
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mined that women must do their duty 
as citizens in behalf of a sane foreign 
policy for Peace. That an active con- 
structive Foreign Policy was a new 
necessity for this country, and that 
women everywhere must learn to be 
intelligent about foreign affairs. The 
state of affairs in 1925 is in part the 
result of a three-year educational 
process carried on by the League of 
Women Voters, the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the American 
Association of University Women, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
other associations. 

Organization—In January, 1925, 
the climax was reached and the nine 
largest national women’s organiza- 
tions met in Washington under Mrs. 
Catt’s leadership and discussed the 
Causes and Cures of War with in- 
formed speakers for a week. This 
meeting registered the great prog- 
ress already made in popular under- 
standing; and it went on record for 
the World Court and the elimination 
of the causes of war. 

In all parts of the country the 
women of the United States have 
united with their churches for Peace. 
They have joined with their universi- 
ties, they have joined with public 
schools, they have lunched, tea’d, 
dined and radio’d for it. They have 
held talkers’ schools and round ta- 
bles everywhere—and all for Peace 
and the World Court. 

Arousing Influence.—“How far is 
1925 really different in this respect 
from any other year, have not women 
always loved Peace, and haven’t they 
always talked about it?” The great 
game of 1925 is to illustrate the big 
truth that movements which coincide 
with strong human currents of belief 
and with normal action do succeed 


and not because they are opposed and 
indifferent to the advance of mankind. 

Work for babies will always grow 
because almost all women will learn 
and make sacrifices for the sake of 
helpless children. Women do love 
Peace and they can learn to talk 
about it effectively. 

Adult Education. — In __ recent 
months there have been new interests 
in the direction of concentration in 
the movement for adult education in 
international affairs, in organized ef- 
forts to get knowledge of affairs and 
spread it, and in the acceptance of 
the fact that machinery for Peace 
must be built by governments. As 
Elihu Koot has said many times, 
“Peace can only come through the 
democratic control of International 
Affairs,’ and women have learned 
this lesson. 

World Court.—To this end Amer- 
ican women have accepted as one first 
measure the World Court, and have 
worked for it as citizens should strive 
for political ends—-openly through ac- 
cepted channels. Early 1926 will 
doubtless give many American women 
a deeper confidence in representative 
government by the passage of the 
measure permitting the United States 
to become a member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

“Tf the world is to go forward 
along the line of regional pacts for 
Disarmament and Security, how 
about a Locarno Pact for the Pacific 
as a next step forward?” asks Mrs. 
Catt in November, 1925. 

This year women have instituted 
new anniversaries—August 26, the 
fifth anniversary of suffrage, where 
old suffragists throughout the coun- 
try spoke and wrote for the World 
Court and Peace. 


LITERARY ACHIEVEMENTS OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


By MaAy LAMBERTON BECKER 
Epiror, READERS GUIDE, SATURDAY ReEviEW OF LITERATURE 


Prizes.—If we are to measure 
achievement by reward, American 
women writers have a good record 
for 1925. The Pulitzer Prize for fic- 
tion was won by Edna Ferber’s So 
Big, the Harper Prize by Anne Par- 


rish’s The Perennial Bachelor; Mar- 
tha .Ostenso’s first novel, Wild Geese, 
won $13,500 offered by a combination 
of publishing and cinema interests 
and Fannie Hurst’s Mannequin car- 
ried off Liberty’s $50,000 for a novel 
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to serve as serial and as_ scenario. 
Women won three out of four of the 
first prizes offered by Harper’s Maga- 
eimme in its series of short story com- 
petitions: Alice Brown for “The Girl 
in the Tree,” Fleta Campbell Springer 
for “Legend,” Ada Jack Carver for 
“Redbone.” Two of the second prizes 
in these competitions were won by 
women, Lisa Ysaye Tarleau and Ed- 
wina Stanton Babcock, and two third 
prizes, by Margaret Culkin Banning 
and Phoebe H. Gilkyson. In the an- 
nual O. Henry Short Story Competi- 
tion Inez Haynes Irwin’s “The Spring 
Flight” took first prize; and the third 
was won by Frances Newman (who 
has this year produced a scholarly 
work on the development of the short 
story) for “Rachel and Her Chil- 
dren’; while of the fifteen stories ge- 
lected, for special merit, to appear in 
the volume resulting from this com- 
petition, six were by women. Poetry 
awards, or at least a part of them, are 
separately noted, and in these as well 
as in the many smaller competitions 
women’s names appear often enough 
upon the lists of awards. 
Novels. — Of the novels go dec- 
orated, So Big is less important as a 
work of art than as a sign of the 
times: its tremendous and prolonged 
popularity is another evidence of the 
number of Americans who at the 
height of a period of prosperity have 
become dissatisfied with their own 
standards of success. The distinction 
of The Perennial Bachelor, however, 
is less in theme than in technique: 
a family history stretching over sixty 
years, in which four women immolate 
themselves to rear one futile man, 
might easily have been not only 
gloomy but heavy; but Mrs. Parrish 
deftly permits the reader to discover 
that this man is not so much a crea- 
tion of God as a masterpiece of four 
women, and that to justify its exist- 
ence a masterpiece need not satisfy 
the public or the crities but only the 
artist; hence there is no _ over- 
whelming tragedy of frustration. It 
is quite likely that this novel will be 
one of the few of the year that. will 
be here in ten years’ time. So will 
The Mother’s Recompense, if only be- 
cause all that Edith Wharton writes 
must be taken into account by future 
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appraisers of her part in our litera- 
ture. This novel invests a situation 
more popular with French writers 
than with American readers with a 
pathetic dignity that sets it over her 
average of production. Two novel- 
ists have this year more than main- 
tained their averages: Ellen Glasgow 
in Barren Ground, the story of a 
woman’s lifelong struggle toward 
reconciliation with life, reaches the 
highest point in what has been for 
the most part a steadily mounting 
development; Willa Cather, in The 
Professor’s House, has given us what 
may well be the outstanding novel of 
the year in the United States. It is 
now comfortingly clear that Miss 
Cather has cut loose from the pres- 
sure of the public, even of the un- 
usually intelligent public which has 
from the first been- hers, and is writ- 
ing altogether from an inner compul- 
sion, concerned only that her form of 
expression shall be appropriate. 
Family chronicles and problems of 
society affecting family life continue 
to interest the greater number of 
women writers of fiction. Inez 
Haynes Irwin, in Gertrude Haviland’s 
Divorce, gives sound, sane and sym- 
pathetic treatment to a subject 
usually clogged with sentimentality. 
Te illustrate the range of novels of 
this general nature a list might well 
include: Kathleen Norris, Little 
Ships; Ruth Suckow, The Odyssey of 
a Nice Girl; Dorothy Speare, The 
Girl who Dared; Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessy, “Married Life” (a group of 
novelettes) ; Nalbro Bartley, Bread 
and Jam; Margaret Wilson, The Ken- 
worthys (by the winner of last year’s 
Pulitzer Prize); Helen Hull, The 
Surry Family; Janet Fairbanks, The 
Smiths; Marjorie Barkley MeClure, 
The Bush That Burned; Isabella 
Holt, The Low Road; Fannie Kil- 
bourne, Mrs. William Horton Speak- 
ing. In this field several newcomers 
have distinguished themselves, espe- 
cially Rose Franken with Pattern, 
Helen Woodbury with The Misty 
Flats (both of these are studies of a 
relationship lately much under fire, 
that of mother and daughter) and 
Mathilde Hiker, whose extraordinary 
study of three women in Mrs. Mason’s 
Daughters is as representative in its 
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own way of an American social prob- 
lem as Brieux’s Three Daughters of 
M. Dupont or Chehov’s Three Sisters, 
dealing with corresponding situations 
in France and Russia. Prairie Fires, 
by Lorna Doone Beers, outgrows the 
frame of a family novel, involves the 
fortunes of farming in the Northwest, 
and stands out as one of the most 
promising first novels in years. 

Historical Fiction,— This list is 
headed by Honoré Willsie Morrow’s 
Romance of the Winning of Oregon, 
told with the ingratiating honesty 
of the new type of historian, with 
Mary Johnston’s The Slave Ship, of 
novels of this class. We have had 
besides, Bernie Babcock’s addition to 
Lincoln apocrypha, Booth and the 
Spirit of Lincoln; Julia Flisch’s Old 
Hurricane; Alice P. Smith’s Kindred, 
and other romances concerned with 
past time. Such for that matter is 
one of the most distinctive of our 
novels, Elinor Wylie’s The Venetian 
Glass Nephew, but this delicate fan- 
tastic escapes altogether from time 
and categories. Comparatively few 
women are writing successful detec- 
tive stories, but the most popular one 
this year by man or woman was un- 
doubtedly The Red Lamp, by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, which twines two 
mysteries, crime and ghosts. Women 
continue to produce cowboy fiction, 
of which the entertaining tales of 
B. M. Bower (Meadowlark is the 
latest) are easily first. 

Literary Biography and Auto- 
biography.—The outstanding achieve- 
ment in literary biography for Amer- 
ica this year is Amy Lowell’s John 
Keats, and her loss is the greatest 
loss to American literary criticism. 
Late in the season came two un- 
usually important works, not only as 
literary biography but for the stu- 
dent of woman’s part in our literary 
life; The Diary and Letters of Jo- 
sephine Preston Peabody, edited by 
Christine H. Baker; and Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin as Her Sister Knew Her, 
by Nora Archibald Smith. Earlier 
appeared The Life and Letters of 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, edited by Ruth 
Putnam; Ida Tarbell’s Life of Judge 
Gary, and Clara Barrus’s Boswellian 
record of The Life of John Burroughs. 
Mary N. Stanard not only edited un- 


published letters of Edgar Allan Poe 
but published a biographical study of 
him as The Dreamer, and Corra Har- 
ris set down, in As a Woman Thinks, 
the conclusions reached by an author 
whose life has called for, and pro- 
duced, a  red-blooded philosophy. 
Women figure in all sorts of life- 
studies: Janet Scudder’s Modelling 
My Life, is the autobiography of a 
sculptor; many an American actress 
appears in Mary C. Crawford’s Ro- 
mance of the American Theatre, and 
Mary A. Best presents Quaker biog- 
raphies in Rebel Saints. There is a 
new, re-written version of Mary Aus- 
tin’s The Man Jesus, now called A 
Small Town Man. Mary Lawton pre- 
serves Katy Leary’s memories of a 
happy American home in A Lifetime 
with Mark Twain, which though not 
the counterblast to Van Wyck Brooks 
for which it may have been intended, 
is for all that an invaluable addition 
to Twainiana. In Catherine the 
Great, Katherine Anthony exercises 
a technique exhibited in her earlier 
life of Margaret Fuller, upon a sub- 
ject that gives it plenty of exercise. 

Literary Criticism.——Some of the 
works of literary criticism are note- 
worthy, especially the arrangement 
of material and running commentary 
with which Frances Newman presents 
a robust subject in The Short Story’s 
Mutations, and the contribution to 
our source material of social and lit- 
erary history made by Jeannette R. 
Tandy in Crackerbox Philosophers. 
This list might well include Eliza- 
beth H. Haight’s Horace and His Art 
of Enjoyment; Ruth Phelp’s Harlier 
and Later Forms of Petrarchs Can- 
zoniere, and Edith Wharton’s Writing 
of Fiction. While Dorothy Scarbor- 
ough’s On the Trail of Negro Folk 
Songs, is an important contribution 
to a subject just now being widely 
discussed. Hverymam’s Genius, by 
Mary Austin, is valuable not only for 
its ideas but for its careful docu- 
mentation; this is true also of an un- 
commonly valuable contribution to 
phonetics, Buphon-English, by Mar- 
garet De Witt. 

Travel books have quite lately .be- 
come a favorite form of literary ex- 
pression for women; women have 
written plenty of them all along; but 
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a comparison of Blair Niles Caswal 
Wanderings in Heuador and Colom- 
bia, Land of Miracles with one of the 
bygone volumes of ladies’ letters 
home will show what the change has 
been. American women now write 
from and about all corners of the 
map, as indicated this year by Grace 
Thompson Seton, Yes, Lady Saheb, for 
India; Elizabeth Crump Enders, Tem- 
ple Bells and Silver Sails, for China; 
Elizabeth, Towring Through France; 
and Katherine Fullerton Gerould, 
The Aristocratic West. 

L’Heure Joyeuse.—An American 
woman, Caroline Griffiths (Mrs. John 
Griffiths) has been this year signally 
honored not only by the French Gov- 
ernment but by learned societies in 
France and Hngland, for her unique 
work in connection with the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the first 
children’s libraries in Europe con- 
ducted on the plan of the model 
American children’s library. The 
value of L’Heure Joyeuse—the appro- 
priate name of these libraries in 
France and Belgium—can scarcely be 
overestimated in its relation not only 
to literature and education, but to 
the building up of future and lasting 
international understanding. Ac- 
cepted at first by the French as a 
gesture of friendship, it is being re- 
tained by them as a necessity, and its 
founder distinguished with many 
honors. 


Poetry—America is this year the’ 


poorer for two poets. It scarce seems 
possible, to anyone who came into 
personal relation with the rich and 
vibrant life of Amy Lowell, that her 
new book, What’s O’Clock? should 
bear the word posthumous; she lived 
so intensely that it seems incredible 
that she should be dead. Edith 
Thomas, recluse and mystic, to whom 
life tasted always of immortality, 
had for years sung out of solitude, 
and much of her later verse is still 
in manuscript: Jessie Rittenhouse 
(Mrs. Clinton Scollard) is at work 
upon a collection of her poems pub- 
lished and unpublished. Martha G. 
Dickinson Bianchi, whose Life and 
Letters of Emily Dickinson is one of 
the most important of the biographies 
of our poets, has this year published 
her own volume, Wandering Hros; 
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other versifiers are Aline Kilmer, The 
Poor King’s Daughter; Grace Hazard 
Conkling, Ship’s Log; Margaret Wid- 
demer, Ballads and Lyrics; Sister 
Mary Angelita, Sunshine and Candle- 
light. It should be noted that a 
searching and spiritual study of the 
medieval poem “Pearl” has come 
from another nun, Sister M. Madel- 
eva, who earlier in the season pub- 
lished a genuine contribution to un- 
derstanding of the “Canterbury 
Tales” in her Chaucer’s Nuns. The 
Collected Poems of H. D. might be 
claimed for this list, for though the 
author, Mrs. Richard Aidington, is a 
British subject, Hilda Dolittle was 
born in America. Of comparative 
newcomers Leonora Speyer, whose 
second volume Fiddler's Farewell ap- 
peared this year, and _ Babette 
Deutsch, with Honey out of the Rock, 
are especially important to be kept 
in mind. 

The sensation of the season in the 
popular sense has been made by the 
appearance of Lava Lane, by Nath- 
alia Crane, who though twelve years 
old must be regarded, whether in 
ideas or their expression, as a woman 
and not as a child. Constance Lind- 
say Skinner has done remarkable 
work in presenting Aztec poetry; 
Muna Lee made notable translations 
from the modern Spanish verse of 
South America (the June number of 
Poetry was given up to these). Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson has a book about 
poets and their methods, The Way of 
the Makers, and Jeannette Marks, 
poet and dramatist, has made, in 
Gemus and Disaster, a_ startling 
study of writers, including poets, 
under the influence of alcohol or 
drugs. The award of the Pictorial 
Review’s $5,000 prize for the “most 
original and meritorious work done 
by a woman” to Mrs. Edward Mac- 
dowell could be entered as news of 
poetry-production, for the Peterboro 
Colony has made it possible for not a 
few poets to work unmolested. 

Poetry Prizes.—Besides the long 
list of poetry prizes won by women, 
Martha Ostenso won the _ before- 
mentioned Curtis-Brown Prize of 
$13,500 at almost the game time as 
the appearance of her volume of 
verse, and in addition the Dial’s 
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$2,000 award for “notable service to 
American letters” was won for 1924 
by Marianne Moore, a poet. Olive 
Tilford Dargan won the Ward-Bel- 
mont prize in Tennessee; Louise 
Nicholls the Lyric prize; Alice Hunt 
Bartlett, American editor of the 
English Review, has been awarded 
a gold medal by the English Poetry 
Society for her services in promoting 
international relations in verse. 
Karle Wilson Baker took the prize of 
the South Carolina Poetry Society, 
Grace Crowell that of the Poetry So- 
ciety of Texas, Agnes Kendrick Gray 
has the Mary Austin prize, Margaret 
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WOMEN’S WORK 


Widdemer the English Review prize, 
Leonora Speyer the Chicago prize of- 
fered by Poetry. These are all im- 
portant competitions open to men and 
women. The oldest and most impor- 
tant magazine of verse in America 
continues to be edited by its founder, 
Harriet Monroe, whose new volume, 
The Difference, may be out by the 
time this is in press. One of the 
most distinguished of the newer 
poetry magazines, Palms, is published 
by Idella Purnell at Jalisco, Mexico, 
and Louise Nicholl is largely respon- 
sible for the high quality of The 
Measure. 


SELECT REFERENCES ON WOMEN AND WOMEN’S WORK 


By May Lampert BEcKER 
Eprror, READERS GuIpE, SATURDAY RevIEW Or LITERATURE 


Arxeson, M. M.—The Woman on the 
Farm. N. Y., Century, 1924. 

Baker, E. F.—Protective Labor Leg- 
islation, with special reference to 
women in the State of New York. 
N. Y., Longmans, 1925. 

BAKER-CROTHERS, Hayes, & Hupnut, 
Ruth.— Problems of Citizenship. 
N. Holt; Chapter on “The 
Whys of the Women Movement,” 
1925. 

Baker, C. H., Ed—Diary and Letters 
of Josephine Preston Peabody. 
Boston, Houghton, 1925. 

Barrus, Clara.—Life and Letters of 
John Burroughs. Boston, Hough- 
ton, 1925. 

Beers, Lorna Doone—Prairie Fires. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1925. 

BRADFORD, Gamaliel.— Wives. 
Harper, 1925. 

BRECKENRIDGE, Sophonisba.—Family 
Welfare Work in a Metropolitan 
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Community. Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago, 1925. 

Catuer, Willa.—The  Professor’s 
House. N. Y., Knopf, 1925. 


CuarK, Janet.—Lighting in Relation 
to Public Health. Baltimore, Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, 1925. 

CLARKE, Ida Clyde—Women of To- 
day. N. Y., Author, 1925. 

. Uncle Sam Needs a Wife. 
Phila., Winston, 1925. 

Crane, L. F.—Nationality of Married 
Women.” Journ. of Comparative 
Legislation, vol. 7, pp. 53-60. 


Dorr, Rheta Childe—A Woman of 
Fifty. N. Y., Funk, 1924. 

Eaves, Lucile, and others.—A Legacy 
to Wage-earning Women. Boston, 
Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, 1925. 


Erker, Mathilde. —Mrs.  Mason’s 
Daughters. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1925. 


Fawcett, Millicent—What I Remem- 
ber. N. Y., Putnam, 1925. 

fRaNKEN, Rose.—Pattern. 
Scribner, 1925. 

Grascow, Ellen. — Barren Ground. 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1925. 

Hamitton, Mary A.—Margaret Bond- 
field. N. Y., Seltzer, 1925. 

Harris, Corra.—ds a Woman Thinks. 
Boston, Houghton, 1925. 

Hitt, CO. D.—Citizenship of Married 
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Women. Am. Journ. of Interna- 
tional Law, vol. 18, pages 720- 
736. 


Hopcen, Margaret T—Workers’ Edu- 
cation in England and the United 
States. N. Y., Dutton, 1925. 

Huxrzt, Helen.—The Surry Family. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1925. 

Irwin, Inez Haynes.—Gertrude Havi- 
land’s Divorce. N. Y., Harper, 
1925. 

Jounston, Mary.—The Slave Ship. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1925. 

Jounston, W. A.—These Women. 
N. Y., Cosmopolitan, 1925. 

Kenney, Annie.—Memories of a Mil- 
tant. N. Y., Longmans, 1925. 
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Kircuwey, Freda, Ed.—Our Changing 
Morality. N. Y., Boni & Liveright, 
1925. 


LEVINE, Louis.—Women’s Garment 
Workers. N. Y., B. W. Huebsch, 
1924. 

LoweLL, Amy.—John Keats. Bos- 


ton, Houghton, 1925. 

Mann, R. S8., Ed—Women and the 
Newspaper. Columbia, Mo., Univ. 
of Mo., 1924. 

Mitirr, Alice A.—The Business of 
Being a Club Woman. N. Y., 
Century, 1925. 

Morrow, Honoré Willsie—We Must 
March. N. Y., Stokes, 1925. 

National League of Women Voters: 
Proceedings of 5th Annual Conven- 


tion. Buffalo, N. Y., April 24-25, 
1924. 

OsTENSO, Martha.—Wild Geese. N. 
Y., Dodd, 1925. 

PaRRISH, Anne.—The Perennial 


Bachelor. N. Y., Harper, 1925. 

Pruerte, Lorine—Women and Lei- 
sure: a study of social waste. N, 
Y., Dutton, 1924. 

Putnam, Ruth.—Life and Letters of 
Mary Putnam Jacobi. N. Y., Put- 
nam, 1925. 

RINEHART, Mary Roberts.—The Red 
Lamp. N. Y., Doran, 1925. 
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RUSSELL, Dora.—Hypatia, or Women 
and Knowledge. N. Y., Dutton, 
1925. | 

Scupper, Janet.—Modelling My Life. 
N. Y., Harcourt, 1925. 

Smiru, Nora A.—Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin as Her Sister Knew Her. Bos- 
ton, Houghton, 1925. 

Some Representatwe Women of Mod- 
ern Times. St. Louis Public Li- 
brary Bulletin, June, 1925. St. 
Louis, Mo., 1925. 

TARBELL, Ida.—Life of Judge Gary. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1925. 

Training for the Professions and. Al- 
lied Occupations: facilities avilable 
to women in the United States, 
Bureau of vocational information, 
1925. 

U. S. Women’s Bureau—Facts About 
Working Women. Bulletin 46, 
Wash., 1925. 

U. S. Women’s Bureau.—State Laws 
Affecting Working Women: hours, 
minimum wages, home work. Bul- 
letin 40, Wash., 1925. 

WHARTON, Edith.—The  Mother’s 
Recompense. N. Y., Appleton, 1925. 

Woopsgury, Helen.—The Misty Flats. 
Boston, Little, 1925. 

Wruig, Elinor.—The Venetian Glass 
Nephew. N. Y., Doran, 1925. 
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FAMILY LIFE 


By Joon M. GILLETTE 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY or NortH DAKOTA 


Any discussion of the family for 
the year 1925 is bound to differ some- 
what in its nature from accounts of 
fields of physical science or mechanics. 
The family is not under control as 
is auto manufacture or laboratory ex- 
periments. We have to wait for 
things to happen to the family. 
There are so many families that on 
the average we do not know what 
happens to them for a good while 
after the event. Our records are frag- 
mentary, incomplete, and far behind 
a given day, month or even year. We 
shall speak of the family, therefore, 
as it seems today, as it emerges out 
of the recent past. 

Changes in Family Type.—Our 
United States family appears to be 
of the type that prevails in occi- 
dental countries. It is monogamic in 
form with an apparent tendency 
toward term marriage and what is 
coming to be called the companion- 
ate. This would indicate it is in 
transition. We are not obliged to 
think that it is moving over to some 
other form than monogamy, such as 
polygamy or polyandry—but clearly 
within the monogamic world consid- 
erable changes are going forward. 
Like other institutions the family 
has always been in transition. We 
are tempted to think that the changes 
occurring in it are now greater or 
more rapid than the average. If 
so, we must recall that our age is 
one characterized by the most varied 
and tremendous changes in scientific, 
mechanical, industrial and communi- 
cation fields, and that these changes 
in turn set in operation other shifts 


and changes in all areas of human 
society. Thus we may well allow 
that the family of today is being 
jostled by and submitted to more dis- 
turbing currents and influences than 
in time past. 

Influences on the Family.—Of the 
more important of the many influ- 
ences that beat upon the family in- 
stitution the following are worthy of 
enumeration. The results of scientific 
discovery and technical inventions 
work themselves out upon the family 
in many ways. They take things and 
processes out of the home, put others 
into the home; they make demands 
on purse and attention, and may put 
a strain on family ties; they tend 
to move people out of their home life 
and to substitute other satisfactions 
for those of the old type of home. 
Rising standards of living apply 
strains and shocks to the family ties. 
The opportunities of employment for 
women outside the home may post- 
pone marriage, or prevent USO} 
cause seeming neglect of children by 
mothers who are employed. The 
Woman’s Movement in its many 
forms is changing woman’s thought 
about family and home matters. Some 
women plan to subordinate males to 
females, others to eliminate the males 
entirely, others to make females equal 
in all matters to males. Not only 
is the relation of women to men to 
be changed, but, in the minds of some 
woman leaders, the disposal and care 
of the offspring is to be altered— 
perhaps nearby institutions are to 
care for children. The revolution in 
industrial lines has taken out of the 
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home many of its economic processes. 
As a consequence women of the 
middle class who can hire household 
help have abundance of leisure time, 
which is likely to be spent outside 
the home and often in empty activi- 
ties. The widening knowledge of 
birth control has affected the size of 
the family and resulted in a parent- 
hood by choice. Outside agencies are 
bidding for the children’s time and 
interests—such as the public schools 
with their many attractions and de- 
mands, playgrounds, recreation cen- 
ters and the movies. Lengthening 
the period of formal education may 
not greatly affect the masses, but it 
postpones marriage for a consider- 
able number. The homes of a great 
majority of people have been urban- 
ized, which means that they are 
chiefly eating and lodging places, out- 
side agencies being depended upon to 
satisfy the larger parts of the inter- 
ests and attractions. 

Effect on Divorce-—These and 
other social influences are leaving 
their effects upon the family of the 
United States, as the following facts 
indicate. The ratio of divorce to 
marriage shows a great social change. 
In 1889 there was only 1 marriage 
in every 19 that ended in divorce. 
In 1895 the proportion ran to 1 in 
about 15; in 1900, to 1 in about 12; 
in 1916, to 1 in about 9; and in 
1922, to 1 in 7. At the average 
annual rate of increase between 1905 
and 1922, in 1925 1 out of every 6.85 
marriages would presumably end in 
divorce. In some counties of the na- 
tion there are more divorces granted 
than marriages performed. Never- 
theless, the marriage rate is increas- 
ing, according to the census figures; 
nor is marriage being postponed on 
the part of the masses. 

Effect on Size of Family.—The 
size of family is exhibiting ‘the ef- 
fects of social conditions. In 1850 
there were 5.6 members per family 
in the nation; in 1920 there were 4.3. 
Much of this change is doubtless due 
to urban influences; yet Ross and 
Baber show that the average farm 
family has fallen from 5.9 to 4.2 
children per family during a gen- 
eration. ; 

For urban populations, the phys- 


| 
| 


ical home appears to be under- 
going a change. The home of seyv-| 
eral rooms is being displaced by one 
much shrunken—often to one large 
room equipped with convertible or 
disappearing furnishings and a kitch- 
enette or its equivalent. It is al- 
leged that the wide use of the auto- 
mobile is largely responsible for this 
change. Meanwhile the percentage of 
homes rented grows apace and of 
those owned declines. 

Hopeful Signs.—Notwithstanding, 
the home and fantily is not without 
redeeming and hopeful features. Thus 
Ogden, Ellwood and others have 
shown that among single, widowed’ 
and divorced persons the rates of mor- 
tality, crime, insanity and pauperism 
are decidedly higher than among 
those married. It is amply demon- 
strated also that juvenile delinquency 
is largely due to conditions of broken 
homes. Growing numbers of parents 
cease to think of their offspring as 
economic assets and appreciate them 
as developing personalities. Among 
rural inhabitants the home is the 
chief social institution for providing 
comforts and satisfactions; and for 
multitudes of urban inhabitants it re- 
mains the center and support of life’s 
activities. The automobile is making 
its contribution in keeping the family 
united for outings and vacations; and 
the radiophone likewise unites the 
family to hear programs. Multitudes 
of agencies are on foot to rehabilitate 
broken down families, to provide fos- 
ter homes for homeless and neglected 
children, to heal the breaches between 
husband and wife, to stimulate beau- 
tification and sanitation of home- 
steads. Churches and other organiza- 
tions are devoting attention to re- 
forming the family by improving con- 
ditions at marriage and to reduce the 
divorce rate. There is much agitation 
for amending the Federal Constitu- 
tion so as to provide uniform divorce 
laws. Since only about 25 per cent. of 
all divorced persons live outside the 
state of their marriage, it would seem 
that the preponderating portion of 
such interstate immigrants move for 
business and other reasons and not to 
secure a divorce. Far greater results 
could be secured by properly regulat- 
ing marriage in the individual states 
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and by training youth to understand 
the responsibilities of wedded life. 
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ORGANIZED SOCIAL WORK 


By HorneLy HArt 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SociAL Economy, BRYN MAwrk COLLEGE 


Reaction—Critics of our civiliza- 
tion are prone to refer to the present 
as a “machine age,” and to slur the 
achievements of recent decades as 
being confined to “material progress.” 
That the spectacularly rapid devel- 
opments of our epoch are not con- 
fined to mechanical inventions is 
strikingly evidenced by consideration 
of progress in the field of social work. 
Age-old humanitarian impulses have 
in our generation seized upon the 
two great tools of modern times— 
science and organization—and are 
paralleling in the field of social work 
the achievements which these same 
tools have made possible in intel- 
lectual and industrial fields. An out- 
standing feature of the year 1925 in 
social work is the accumulation of 
instances indicating that the rapidity 
of this development toward organized 
and scientific philanthrophy is creat- 


ing a pronounced reaction in certain 
quarters—a reaction which, while not 
appearing likely to destroy the prog- 
ress of the past half-century, offers a 
challenge and an indictment which 
social workers and the _ socially- 
minded public must meet if the 
trends toward fundamental solutions 
of social problems are to be carried 
forward in the future as in the past. 

Development of National Organi- 
zations.—Over fifty years ago the Na- 
tional Conference of Corrections and 
Charities (since renamed the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work) 
was founded by a group of leaders 
among the boards in charge of 
state prisons, reformatories, asylums 
and kindred institutions. They were 
soon joined by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society group of men and women 
who were trying to systematize the 
chaotic endeavors of amateur relief 
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societies to meet the problems of 
families in their homes. In the nine- 
ties the settlement workers, keen in 
their sympathy for underprivileged 
peoples in whose neighborhoods they 
had made their homes, came into the 
Conference with the plea—“Not 
charity, but justice.’ And then, in 
the early years of the century, came 
the rise of preventive social move- 
ments, national in scope, and the 
mounting interest in industrial con- 
ditions as causes of misery and un- 
rest; until in 1912 through the Con- 
ference a program of minimum labor 
standards was formulated which was 
almost bodily lifted into the platform 
of the Roosevelt Progressives. 

Meetings and Programs of 1925.— 
The development in social work which 
now holds the center of the stage 
is the growth of federated relation- 
ships among social agencies, a process 
commonly but inadequately described 
as the Community Chest Movement. 
As Paul U. Kellogg writes of the 
1925 National Conference of Social 
Work: 


The Denver conference may thus be said to 
mark the tidal reach of this new organizing 
force in local social work—its coming to 
power as the charity organization and settle- 
ment groups forged to the front in their day. 
And here an interesting thing is to be set 
down. The conference division through which 
this group especially functioned—that of or- 
ganization of social forees—was given up not 
to a rarification of problems of charitable 
finance. but to the engineering of city-wide 
services. The shift was unmistakable ; history 
was repeating itself. Sooner or later the basic 
human claims underlying all social work assert 
themselves, as against all questions of institu- 
tions, procedures, administrations, budgets. 
Under the chairmanship of Sherman CG. Kings- 
ley, whose executive leadership in Cleveland 
and Philadelphia has been one of the genuine 
assets of this newer movement, there were 
taken up in turn in a series of remarkable 
papers the range and contents of city-wide 
service in the fields of health, of family wel- 
fare, of recreation, of dependent children. 
Moreover, in the councils of the American 
Association of Community Organization, which 
met as a kindred group, the function of this 
national body was reconsidered and the part 
it can play forecast in rehabilitating local 
chests and federations, in bringing leading 
laymen in the movement in contact with men 
of their stamp in backward communities ; and 
also in broadening their concern from money- 
raising to organized service, 


Some other phases of this Confer- 
ence are summarized by Mr. Kellogg 
as follows: 


| 


| 
| 

The reémergence of the county as an admin_ 
istrative unit and psychiatry as a new tool in 
institutional work were taken up by the divi 
sion on public officials and administration. 
The division on delinquents and correction con= 
firmed the mounting interest on all sides in 
behavior problems as did the kindred meetings 
of the National Probation Association. The: 
mental hygiene division was itself rich in freshi 
drafts of experience; its contribution to cases 
work in a score of fields has come to stay. | 
There are psychologists so bold as to predict! 
that their group will supplant the sociologists} 
in moulding the social practice of the future, , 
but they could not have said so with such con- 
fidence had they attended the spirited section 
meetings on neighborhood and community life 
or the related kindred group meeting. ... . The 
Denver meetings may be said to have staged 
the ‘‘come back’? both of child labor and of 
immigration as active public questions. 

In the industrial field, whether the matter 
under discussion was that of regularizing em- 
ployment, of labor’s part in management, of 
cooperative banks and production, of labor 
education or of industrial hazards, there was 
promise that future conferences will witness 
the resurgence of interest in economic condi- 
tions and relations and the division committed 
to them, 

The section on children—one of the oldest 
of the conference—was as always one of the 
best attended and richest in discussion, and 
the same can be said of that on the family, 
which trenched on two of the most active 
issues in public concern before the conference 
—the migratory families and auto camps 
which have thrust new and baffling problems 
on every community in the West; and those 
questions of marital relations which the sec- 
tion discussed under the heading of the family 
and the law. In a sense the election of Miss 
Vaile was a spirited rejoinder by fellow social 
workers the country over to her dislodgement 
by the Klan governor of Colorado; but in a 
deeper sense it was a recognition of the fun- 
damental contribution of the family case 
worker to the totality of social work... . 

In the Health Section twenty-seven papers — 
were presented either by physicians or upon 
topics requiring a knowledge of health super- 
vision on the part of the authors, a good evi- 
dence of the inseparable relation between 
socially-minded doctors of medicine an the 
other brotherhoods and sisterhoods of social 
work. Jae: 

The newest comer of the conference sections 
was that on professional standards and educa- 
tion, The discussions at the five section meet- 
ings underscored the rise of morale. Analogies 
with other professions were resorted to much 
less frequently than in the past; social work, 
for better or worse, is standing on its own 
legs. 


Relative to this last item the fol- 
lowing quotation from a paper by 
Frances H. McLean at the 1925 meet- 
ing of the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work is 
pertinent: 

The year 1924-1925 in the field work of the 
Association shows increasing emphasis placed 


upon systematic, careful, philosophical train- 
ing, on the need for skilled case-work service 
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and more of it, and increasing attention to 
projects which involve not only these intensive 
activities, but fundamental extensions of our 
thinking as well. 


A new Training School for Jewish 
Social Workers has been inaugurated 
this year in New York City and a 
training school for institutional work- 
ers has opened at Dobbs Ferry. 

Community Chest.—The war stim- 
ulated the development of social work 
not only through its Red Cross Home 
Service, its War Comp Community 
Service, and its mental testing, but 
also through its highly organized 
Liberty Loan drives. But the “drive” 
method of financing, as applied to 
federations of the social agencies in 
a town or city, is perhaps the most 
outstanding heritage of war expan- 
sion in social work. 

Joint financing began in Denver in 
the late 80’s, but very few cities 
adopted it until the World War. 
This year at least 227 cities in the 
United States and Canada _ have 
united their charities in federations 
or chests for purposes of mutual sup- 
port, but chiefly to carry on the rais- 
ing of money jointly from the pub- 
lic. The American Association for 
Community Organization reports that 
the total amounts raised by listed 
community chests during the past 
three years, ending May 31 of each 
year, have been as follows: 


$40,000,000 


TOPE sob heudenemere 
TROL Re nia cae gee ae 49,000,000 
TOS MEN Neco os 56,000,000 


Of the urban population—in cities of 
over 30,000—66 per cent. is now liv- 
ing in community-chest cities. Of the 
total population, 22 per cent. may be 
so classified. 

While Phidalelphia is the largest 
city yet federated in its financing of 
social agencies, Cleveland and De- 
troit have established financial fed- 
eration on a firm basis of success- 
ful experience and Boston has this 
year been “on the brink” of adopting 
the plan. 

Pittsburgh has this year inaugu- 
rated the chest method. New York 
City during the past year has ad- 
vanced toward closer codperation 
among its 2,000 social agencies by the 
organization of a new Welfare Coun- 


ceil. A striking new development in 
centralized financing has been the or- 
ganization of its own chest by the 
fur industry in New York City. This 
means federated giving, as contrasted 
with federated money-raising. The 
Fur Industry Chest in 1925 raised 
$480,000 from 1,876 individuals and 
firms in the trade. It is asserted 
that the contributions represent an 
increase of 30 per cent. over former 
contributions from the same givers. 
New National Organizations.— 
Further evidences of the development 
of the movement toward more highly 
organized machinery for carrying on 
social work are the announcement by 
the American Association for Com- 
munity Organization (which has been 
the national clearing-house for local 
community chests since 1919) that 
on January 1, 1926, it will progress 
from volunteer officers to the employ- 
ment of its own full-time executive 
staff. Similarly, the National Coun- 
cil of Social Work, representing some 
fourteen national social agencies, has 
developed to the point of employing 
a full-time secretary. The year has 
shown, then, a continuation of the 
tendency toward more and more or- 
ganization in social work—toward 
confidential exchanges through which 
social agencies share each other’s 
knowledge of the individual family 
problems with which they deal, to- 
ward councils where community poli- 
cies are formulated, toward joint 
financial campaigns and joint budget- 
ing of needs, and toward the creation, 
on city-wide and then on national, 
bases of organizations to promote the 
aims involved in social work. 
Methods. — Increasingly _ scientific 
methods as well as increased organi- 
zation have characterized the trend. 
Social workers build their programs 
upon the study of cases—the method 
of dealing directly with facts and 
conditions as well as with theories. 
The case method has gained both in 
the technique through which indi- 
vidual problems are understood and 
treated, and in the variety of fields 
in which it is applied. To the meth- 
ods of careful investigation and pa- 
tient endeavor to understand the true 
needs and resources of the clients 
dealt with, the new psychology has 
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ods of social workers has taken new), 
and more sensational forms. An in- | 
stance has been the action of Leopold | 
Schepp, the “cocoanut king,” in ask- | 
ing through the press for advice on 

how to use his millions, stipulating | 
that he was not interested in exist-_ 
ing institutions or in organized char- | 
ity. A kindred instance is the fol-_ 
lowing, taken from an article in the | 
Literary Digest for August 29, 1925: 


William J, Conners of Buffalo and West | 


added the technique of the psychiatric 
social worker, who is learning to re- 
adjust not merely the environment 
but also the mental processes of the 
maladjusted person. An increasing 
literature of case studies is growing 
up, based upon rigidly scientific and 
yet deeply sympathetic study of social 
misfits. The Commonwealth Fund 
has been financing experiments in the 
development and promotion of such 
methods in social work. 


Case Work.—This covers a great 
variety of specialties. Visiting nurs- 
ing, which began in a settlement in 
New York thirty-two years ago, has 
spread until school nurses, insurance 
nurses, public health and industrial 
nurses add their efforts to a move- 
ment which has been a powerful fac- 
tor in the revolutionary reductions 
in death rates achieved during the 
past quarter century. Case work 
done in connection with courts and 
correctional institutions by proba- 
tion and parole officers has grown to 
an exceeding bulk, including not only 
juvenile courts, in which it origi- 
nated, but also domestic relations 
courts where family quarrels are un- 
raveled and strained ties knit up 
again, and even extending into courts 
for adult offenders against the law. 
Relief of poverty is being developed 
through the swiftly growing case 
work of mother’s allowance depart- 
ments. In industry, personnel ad- 
ministration has adopted case-work 
methods in many establishments in 
dealing with absences, sicknesses and 
other problems affecting the welfare 
and efficiency of the employees. The 
public schools have been discovering 
the need for case workers, called 
visiting teachers, to go into the homes 
of children whose school work is be- 
ing damaged by problems outside the 
school. Even college deans are be- 
ginning to recognize that their prob- 
lems require the technique used by 
social workers. 

Relief vs. Organization —This 
growth of scientific and organized 
methods of dealing with social prob- 
lems has been so swift that it invites 
a sharp reaction. Past years had 
already shown evidences of misunder- 
standing, but in 1925 the dissatisfac- 
tion of certain groups with the meth- 


Palm Beach, Florida, recently announced the 
creation of a fund of $1,000,000 which is to 
relieve distress immediately, without red tape, 
without respect to creeds. . . . Mr. Conners, 
who climbed from stevedore to wealth and | 
power in the business and political life of his 
State, . . . expects to increase the fund to 
$5,000,000. The foundation will be exclu- 
sively for the people of Buffalo. . . . It will 
be independent of any other charitable activ- 
ity ; it will relieve first and investigate after- 
wards. . . . “It was undoubtedly the observa- 
tion—if not the actual experience—of Mr. 
Conners that is often hedged about with so 
much administrative machinery that it loses 
much of its sweetness by the time it reaches 
its beneficiary,’’ remarks the Schenectady 
Union Star, adding: ‘Elaborate office staffs 
and card indexes are all very well in their way, 
but the quality of mercy is not strained 
through a card index.’ 


Restoration Policy—This urgency 
toward immediate and untrammeled 
relief as the chief object of “charity” 
presents a fundamental conflict with 
the ideals of modern social work. The 
Charity Organization Society move- 
ment was based originally upon the 
idea of service rather than relief— 
“Not alms, but a friend.” The per- 
manent restoration of the dependent 
family to self-support and self-respect 
rather than a mere temporary relief 
of emergency needs has been the goal 
set. This ideal has been reiterated 
during 1925. Instance the following 
excerpts from the Survey, for October 
15, 1925: 


Maurice J. Karpf, for six years superin- 
tendent of the Jewish Social Service Bureau of 
Chicago, has created a new kind of report 
which he calls a Social Audit. . .. Probably 
the most courageous feature of this fearless 
“audit” is its attitude toward relief. We 
have grown complaisant these last few years 
on this subject. Everything has conspired to 
make us so: the socialization of medicine, 
mother’s pensions, industrial compensation, the 
rising standard of living, the short-sighted 
nature of much social work publicity have all 
driven us to the granting of larger and still 
larger amounts of relief. Against this ten- 
dency, Mr. Karpf’s “audit” is a ringing pro- 
test. He sees more clearly, probably, than a 
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worker among non-Jewish clients could dis- 
cover, the demoralizing effect of much of our 
relief giving; a great deal of his work during 
the six years he was with the Chicago society 
was to discover and use methods for correcting 
his evil. .75S 

His primary defense, however, against re- 
lief giving is case work; case work done by 
trained, competent and experienced case 
workers, carrying not too great a load. 


That greater experience in social 
work means decreasing relief is indi- 
cated by an investigation in Minneap- 
olis: 

In the Minneapolis Family Welfare <Asso- 
ciation, it was possible to make a study cov- 
ering two years’ experience, during which time 
all district secretaries were replaced. This 
study showed that in the six months following 
the change of a district secretary the district 
spent on the average eight thousand dollars 
more in relief than normally, or than it did 
either before the change or after the district 
secretary got hold of her job. 


To this attitude of social workers 
toward relief, growing though it does 
out of prolonged, expert and sympa- 
ethetic dealing with problems of pov- 
erty, the trained social worker not 
only has not converted the general 
public, but has in many cases failed 
‘to convince even the boards of direc- 
tors supposedly closely in touch with 
the work. This divergence of opin- 
ion is certain to provoke continual 
friction and misunderstanding until 
fuller comprehension is achieved. 

Access Methods.—This need for 
fuller comprehension social workers 
have by no means ignored. Outstand- 
ing features of the 1925 National 
Conference of Social Work were a 
competition to select the playlet most 
effective as a means of getting across 
to the public social problems and so- 
cial ideals, and the presentation of a 
play on the subject of unemployment. 
The All-Philadelphia Conference of 
Secial Work organized this year a 
highly effective conference and ex- 
hibit on “Every Child in Philadel- 
phia.” Skillful publicity has been a 
prominent subject under discussion by 
social workers in 1925. 

Charitable Finance.—Not only the 
question of relief but also the new 
methods of financing social work 
seem to be provoking a growing rest- 
lessness in certain sections of the 
public. Joint financial drives were 
intended to eliminate the annoyance 


of repeated solicitation but the suc- 
cess of the method—raising as it has 
unprecedented sums of money for 
charitable purposes—has stimulated 
the initiation of drives by great va- 
rieties of organizations not included 
in the federations or “chests.” Many 
social agencies note an increasing dif- 
ficulty in raising funds, or complain 
that financial resources are not ex- 
panding rapidly enough to meet the 
growing demands which have been 
stimulated, at least in part, by the 
new methods of financial campaign- 
mg. A number of campaigns have 
failed to raise the amount called for 
in the budgets of the member agen- 
cies, placing them in serious di- 
lemmas. In Philadelphia, the defi- 
ciency in the amount raised in the 
fall of 1924 resulted in the adoption 
of the policy of refusing to accept 
more cases than the incomplete bud- 
get justified. The 1925 campaign, 
however, was the most successful in 
the history of joint financing in Phil- 
adelphia. In the five years of wel- 
fare drives in Philadelphia the 
amount raised has increased from less 
than two million to over three million 
dollars. 

In Columbus, Ohio, the Family 
Agency wished in 1925 to undertake 
only as many cases as it could deal 
with adequately with its limited 
funds, while the officers of the Com- 
munity Fund wished to have some at- 
tempt made at service in behalf of 
each applicant. As a result of this 
conflict (together with other compli- 
cating factors) the Family Agency 
has been excluded from the fund for 
1926. 

National vs. Local Agencies.—Cer- 
tain national agencies who have to 
raise funds in cities where there are 
chests find that the refusal of the 
chests to include them acts almost as 
a blacklisting of these agencies with 
many givers. Other social workers 
note that the chest method increases 
the domination of social work by 
business men. On the other hand 
many social workers feel that the 
business man has raised the level of 
efficiency in the federated agencies 
and that joint financing has undoubt- 
edly resulted in more adequate bud- 
gets and staffs. 
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Another type of reaction against 
the social work movement is illus- 
trated by the statement made by 
Bishop Charles Fiske in the Ameri- 
ean Mercury for August, 1925, to the 
effect that one of the worst pests in 
America to-day is the welfare move- 
ment, and that “no one could pos- 
sibly estimate the harm that has 
been done to all movements for social 
betterment by the paid uplifter.” 

Federal Action.—A _ reverse felt 
keenly by workers for better labor 
legislation has been the Supreme 
Court decision in October, invalidat- 
ing the Arizona Minimum Wage Law 
and with it all such laws in the 
United States except that of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The at least temporary failure of 
the child labor amendment (dealt 
with more fully in another section of 
the Year Book) reflects among other 
things distrust of organized regula- 
tion of and interference in family 
life. 

Attitude toward Criminals.—Per- 
haps more emphatic than any other 
symptom of reaction against the 
methods in vogue in organized social 
work has been the recent agitation 
relative to crime. The Loeb-Leopold 
trial in Chicago served to focus atten- 
tion in a spectacular way upon the 
psychiatric approach to criminal 
problems. The popular impulse to- 
ward severe punishment of a cold- 
blooded and horrible crime was 
thwarted, according to the views of 
the ordinary man, by the interference 
of certain paid experts. The fear 
that social work will interfere with 
the severity of punishment is re- 
flected in such newspaper statements 
as that of the Detroit Free Press, 
suggesting that legislation against 
armed bandits “should be backed up 
in a manner making it impossible 
for a sentimentally inclined parole 
official to pardon one of this class and 
turn him loose again to prey on so- 
ciety, as is now too often the case.” 
Social work concentrates its efforts 
upon the salvage of the individual, 


believing that through that method 
society also will be best protected; 


public sentiment has shown signs of | 


demanding the protection of life and 
property regardless of the welfare of 
the offender. The Chicago and Cook 
County Bankers’ Association offered 
last summer a reward of $2,500 to 
any police or bank officer who killed 
a thug while engaged in bank rob- 
bery; the reward offered for informa- 
tion leading to mere arrest and coun- 
viction was only $1,000. 

Emphasis of Social Work.—Social 
work is changing its fundamental 
emphasis. It is coming to recognize 
as its goal the release of human pur- 
poses, so that those who are thwarted 
through conflict within themselves 
and with the purposes of their fel- 
lows may be given the opportunity 
to function joyfully in ways that can 
be built into a rising structure of 
social purpose. Thus conceived, so- 
cial work has a far wider task added 
to the mere granting of food to the 
hungry and clothing and coal to the 
shivering. It has the problem of the 
development of human relationships 
toward fuller life for all. 
ance of this ideal does not involve a 
decrease in the determination to re- 
lieve the world’s suffering; rather 
it means an intense resolve that 
sympathy shall become increasingly 
effective, and that the social aspira- 
tions of humanity shall not defeat 
themselves through short sightedness, 
but shall issue in genuine and in- 
creasing achievements of welfare for 
mankind. It was in the truest spirit 
of modern social work that William 
J. Norton, in his presidential address 
to the 1925 conference, upheld love 
as the mainspring of social work, as 
the “thin film of protection between 
the wheels of life which lubricates 
them and keeps the whole machine 
from being burned out in the merci- 
less friction of living,” as the force 
which “lifts man from the plane of 
the beasts and stretches his stature 
upward until he can see and hear 
God.” 
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Interest.—Recreation is taking on 
more extensive forms, public and 
private. Evidences have multiplied 
in recent months that a good time 
is an accepted part of life, not only 
to be taken as it comes along and 
enjoyed, but to be planned for by 
the individual, his community, the 
state and even the nation. More con- 
sciously than ever before municipali- 
ties are providing recreation areas 
before increasing population fills up 
the vacant spaces. New York State 
has created a council on parks that 
is seeking the acquisition of available 
land to be held if necessary a genera- 
tion before a growing population 
needs it and to be utilized only for 
the relaxation and recreation of its 
present and future citizens. The Na- 
tional Recreation Congress heard de- 
mands more specific and insistent 
than ever before that government— 
national, state, municipal—provide 
for and on behalf of the whole peo- 
ple, and at public expense, “that 
which so vitally affects the quality of 
its citizenship.” Perhaps the develop- 
ments of automobiles and other mod- 
ern devices are taking people out of 
their homes more and sociability is 
taking on a more extensive character ; 
probably too leisure time is increas- 
ing and giving many of all classes 
more opportunity to be sociable. 

Facilities——The recreation facili- 
ties are made available for the year 
round more than in previous years, 
according to the figures published by 
the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. The recognition 
of the place of outdoor play has been 
very strikingly shown in the plans of 
many of the real estate projects that 
have come into being in answer to 
the housing shortage. Playgrounds, 
playfields, even community houses 
have been made integral parts of 
large developments undertaken each 
by one man or firm. The national 
organization has printed ten funda- 
mentals for real estate,, emphasizing 
the opportunities in the hands of 


home planners, the economy in the 
long run, and the credit for provi- 
sion of play spaces that will be 
given to those who plot communities, 
fundamentals that have been agreed 
to and signed by many real estate 
dealers. r 

State and city recognition of recrea- 
tion responsibility has lately taken a 
definite form in the “Home Rule” 
bills enabling cities to secure year 
round recreation systems under exist- 
ing municipal bodies or under a’ Rec- 
reation Commission or Board which 
might be created and to appropriate 
funds for the work. Twenty-one states 
now have these Home Rule laws, 
twelve of them with referendum fea- 
tures. Some of the laws include a 
provision allowing any two cities, 
towns, counties, school districts 
jointly to establish and conduct such 
a system. A tax levy may be made 
by the commission or other authority. 

Practicality.— Together with the 
more universal acceptance of play 
as a normal function to be provided 
for, there seems to be more of a busi- 
ness-like attitude toward it, and a 
common-sense rather than propagan- 
dist flavor to the statements of its or- 
ganizers. The Woman’s Division of 
the National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration of America has been very ac- 
tive in the coordination and stimula- 
tion of athletics for girls and women. 
Its platform contains significant 
planks dealing with: the need of 
physical activities for all members 
of groups rather than for a chosen 
few, protection of athletics from ex- 
ploitation for the enjoyment of the 
spectator, stressing of enjoyment of 
the sport rather than winning, dis- 
couragement of sensational publicity;. 
women directors of athletics, medical 
examinations and the conservation of 
health through physical activities, ap- 
propriate and sensible costumes, dis- 
couragement of gate receipts and 
travel. The Women’s Division is help- 
ing greatly to set standards for girls’ 
activities, especially through its hand- 
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book with rules, and separate pam- 
phlets on some activities. It is be- 
coming more comprehensive in scope 
and groups affected. 

Ages and Sexes.—The tendency of 
the last few years has developed to 
make the playground and all recrea- 
tion activities serviceable to as many 
as possible, eventually all classes, all 
age groups, both sexes. Diversifica- 
tion is seen in the establishment of 
more and different winter sports, 
swimming, wading, recreation centers, 
community drama, music forums, mo- 
tion pictures, etc. Kenneth Clark of 
the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music made a study of mu- 
nicipal music, finding in 762 cities 
an expenditure of $1,254,481.17. In 
addition public school music totaled 
in costs $3,621,008.82. The Play- 
ground and Recreation Association is 
helping to stimulate the movement 
through a committee on Municipal 
Music. Music memory contests and 
national music weeks have grown in 
number, as have singing groups, com- 
munity bands, harmonica bands, uke- 
lele classes, children’s symphonies and 
barber shop quartettes. Interest in 
community drama has taken shape 
in numbers of drama groups and 
drama tournaments, institutes for the 
training of volunteer workers and in 
dramatic activities on the playground, 
in the centers, etc. 

This tendency to an all-round pro- 
gram is seen in the increase in golf 
provided under municipal auspices, 
showers for children put up in city 
streets, training in home play, pro- 
vision of facilities especially adapted 
to foreign speaking groups and of spe- 
cial games in public parks, cricket, 
bowling on the green and racing of 
exquisite boat models under rigid 
and complex rules. There are several 
studies in progress. 

Moral Effect Long ago it was said 
and it seems to be said more often, 
in more quarters, and more fervently 
every year, that recreation prevents 
delinquency. Instances are cited al- 
though cenclusive studies are not 
available, probably because of the 
many factors involved and the diffi- 
culty of tracing effect of recreation 
on a mass of growing and usually mi- 
grating children. However, every new 
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book of the many new ones on psy-) 
chology, education or child training’ 
brings added general confidence in) 
the educational values in play and, 
the great potentialities as yet unde-, 
veloped in this direction. 

The workers in play activities have 
taken the matter seriously and are) 
tackling the psychologist and soci-| 
ologist on their own grounds. They | 
are demanding scientific analysis of | 
the character-developing virtues of | 
play and games. The terms are vague 
and the technique of study as yet 
embryonic but the process of analysis 
is wholesome and the contact of prac- 
tical worker and academic mind is 
beneficial to both. The aims pro- 
fessed are the finest, such as “to in- 
sure the full all-round development 
of the individual, and the complete 
manifestation of his capacity, to de- 
velop attitudes—which will enrich 
personality and which will be most 
worthwhile in carrying over valves 
as the girl becomes the woman.” A 
representative committee is at work 
formulating a study of the effect of 
play activities in the development of 
character traits aided by advice from 
certain university men. 

A Civic Service—tThe advocacy of 
playgrounds may have begun largely 
as an effort at betterment and reform 
by the few of and for the many, but. 
the recreation ‘movement today in- 
cluding playgrounds is becoming a 
general tendency, a mass effort, civie 
in its characteristics rather than 
charitable. “Get acquainted with the 
politicians and handle small details 
with them” is repeated this year to 
the Recreation Congress. Get all rec- 
reation under publie control and sup- 
port it with taxes, is the slogan of the 
protagonists of this work. True com- 
missions are urged by private citizens 
to stimulate and watch public officials, 
but the aim is clearly public adminis- 
tration. Combined public and private 
administration shows up in the yearly 
statistics. Playgrounds are urged 
and are being put more and more un- 
der school supervision. Committees 
of recreation workers more generally 
than in other social enterprises in- 
clude both public and private officials. 

Labor has officially endorsed recrea- 
tion efforts. President Green has vig- 
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orously advocated playgrounds and 
other general forms of play, and the 
American Federation has urged the 
matter to locals. Thirty state federa- 
tions have passed resolutions in favor 
of more recreation facilities, espe- 
cially those municipally furnished. 
A further development somewhat in 
this general direction is the National 
Contest for Playground Beautification 
which is being conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association, 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE ANSWERED BY 


awards given by the Harmon Founda- 
tion to encourage the beautification 
of America’s playgrounds. A total of 
$4,650 in prizes is offered for com- 
peting playgrounds making greatest 
progress from October 6, 1925, to No- 
vember 1, 1926. The avowed purpose 
is to make the playground a civic 
asset, desired by the taxpayer and 
citizen. Plantings of trees and shrub- 
bery to form a buffer for sight and 
to some extent hearing are suggested. 


1,113 CITIES 


(Playground, Vol. 19, No. 1, April, 1925.) 


Total number of play areas under paid leadership (711 cities) 8,115 
Aryeastopem tie year TOUNd © (530) <CIUIES)) cere, asin evoke laces eye! oefetoreoe 1,701 
= Poe STMT eINONLES | \COSSu “CLULES)) a ior the ter Ne oietovcle ae isi ol oles acfa' ot.6) oye otal 5°72 3,626 
Total number of play areas open in 1924 for the first time (231 cities).... 635 
Total number outdoor playgrounds (652 cities)..........c.cscceecccecees 5,006 
Openmone year Ound | CUA Ot CiLIC®) mate ratla vey is =) aa aco nie) nse ere Neoiten 3) Sholey ol <1 ae) st eyiel at's 862 
Total average daily attendance of participants (471 cities)..............- 881,500 
Total acreage of outdoor playgrounds (364 Cities)..........ceeeeeeeeeees 9,580 
Total valuation of outdoor playgrounds (179 Cities)... 2... cc necce ce ccenes $43,099,459.97 
Total number of outdoor playgrounds open in 1924 for first time (168 cities) 444 
Total number of playgrounds for colored children (58 cities)............+.. 133 

Indoor Recreation Centers 
Total number indoor recreation centers (193 cities).........-.+.00% anon 1,763 
@Qpenethe Year LOUNG-CiGCiiies eae shel te s-otatleleela'is| ole ain evs) ice) e1s/a\ isin Sis 489 
Wotal average! daily attendance; (81% cities) iia cic iajels.e 01 oie tie ee spe evelele no es 66,110 
Total valuation indoor recreation centers (26 cities)..........eeeeeeeeee $13,458,389.00 
Total number indoor recreation centers open for first time in 1924 (34 cities) 155 
Total number indoor recreation centers for colored citizens (37 cities).... 46 

Community Houses 

Total number community houses (123 cities)........eeeeeceeeeececs 6a 288 
Open the year round (100 CitieS).........2cecessecscvsssccvens 0 240 
Total valuation community houses (25 cities).........ccceecereercecees $ 2,659,544.00 
Total average daily attendance (44 Cities).........-ceeeesereseccoseres 23,850 
Total number of community houses open for the first time in 1924 (7 cities) if 
Total number of bathing beaches (154 Cities). 2... .secesececcccccrccess 293 
Bathing beaches open for first time in 1924 (5 cities)............+e0e0+ 7 
Total average daily attendance (54 citieS)........-seeseceecesevernees 57,551 
Total number of golf courses (95 CitieS).......cesecsesccerercerscsceces 131 
Total average daily attendance (22 citieS).........sseeseeeees Ooo ot oe 
y15 


Total acreage golf courses (31 cities) 


Total valuation of property (17 cities)..... 


SP OC OI OOO ODO ROD Ore Oe «|$ 3,128,576.00 
6 


Courses open in 1924 for the first time (5 cities)........... esse eee e ees 


Total number summer camps maintained in connection with recreation pro- 


PLA (BS (CILLES)) oe ow loye ec cies eves ins ne cls es ve siecir secs esise cs cies 123 

Total average daily attendance (28 CitieS).........eceeeeeeererereceens 5,034 
Total acreage camp property (22 cities)...... ences cect nec teesenee 1,121.5 
Total property valuation summer camps (11 Cities).......++++eeeeeeeeee $ 87,800.00 
Ghletic fields (439) CLtIES) 2.0. atae sos oie cree cies erie nie oie raise ee eine ceeon 1,330 
Tennis Courts (410 CIbieS)).< sce. vee ee cease rete cs rise es cecteeesesusis 4,865 
Quoit Courts (247 Cities). ....... eee sec e reece nec e eect rer tecesenes 5 2,327 
Swimming Pools, (272 cities)... ...0--ccccnccssseccescccerecncenscce AD 626 
Places for Water Sports (215 cities)......5...-e eee eer eer eccccceee é 458 
Skating Places (266 cities).........ccseeceerncceecceerecerecscees “ 1,076 
Ball Fields (460 Cities) 2.2.5... c ccc cw cee sso nc ne cscc ener senecevovss 2,522 
Total number of employed workers (711 cities).......-+++++++ a at Panataye store Fs 15,871 
INN ATO Sa oe Doan oo aoe OEee Db Dou OCOD UOC OOROUUODS CnOCAOOOORedoe 6,577 
NV OTHOI EW OLKCUS ma ieieterra ciel el stots sislale/cin) sel chsisrels eirie,e ss eisielece pats e ener eens ae 9,294 
Total number of workers employed the year round (300 cities)............ 2,783 
Cities reporting work supported by municipal funds..........++++seeee- 302 
Cities reporting work supported by private funds.......+-.++ssseeeeeee = 195 
< “ & “ «* municipal and private funds.......... 199 
Total expenditure for recreation purposes (QAR (CHMOD Sita oon dao mIed . +» /$20,052,558.02 


Total amount issued in bonds for recreation purposes (28 cities)......... 


$11,801,817.54 
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CHILD WELFARE 
By CaO! 


CARSTENS 


ExEcuTIvVE Director, CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE oF AMERICA 


Child Labor Amendment.—During 


the past year the most outstanding 
event was the submission by Congress 
of the Child Labor Amendment to the 
States that were holding legislative 
sessions. It came before forty-three 
legislatures and was ratified by both 
houses in only four States. It may 
be ratified by other States at later 
sessions of the same legislatures, for 
the amendment is still legally pend- 
ing. 

Although no progress in combat- 
ting child labor was made through 
federal legislation during the year 
there has been marked legislative im- 
provement in various States, the out- 
standing achievements coming in 
Michigan where the school superin- 
tendent was given power to institute 
a system of child accounting and can 
require that the child’s records be 
sent after children who have left a 
particular school district, in Wiscon- 
sin where the Industrial Commission 
has been granted power to pass regu- 
lations regarding agricultural child 
‘labor in certain industries, and in 
Pennsylvania where new regulations 
on industrial home work have been 
passed, and school attendance has 
become compulsory for children from 
eight to sixteen during the entire 
school year. 

Child Type Census.—The Bureau 
of the Census has announced some 
advance statistics. During the first 
six months of 1923 a census of vari- 
ous types of children was taken. Dur- 
ing that period in the census of de- 
linquents it was found that 945 ju- 
veniles under eighteen were admitted 
to prisons and reformatories and 
2,445 to jails and workhouses. The 
previous census to gain similar facts 
in 1910 showed that about 10,000 
were correspondingly in the last 
group. In 1910 2,345 children under 
sixteen were admitted to penal insti- 
tutions, while in the first six months 
of 1923 only 283 were admitted to 
them. 

In the census of dependent children, 


on February 1, 1923, 192,156 children, 
were reported in various institutions, 


for children, and 68,779 under care 
of the child-placing agencies. 
dition 130,000 children were reported 
as being aided through Mothers’ As- 
sistance Funds in their own homes. 
Legislation—Out of the mass of 
legislation passed by the many legis- 


In ad-, 


latures in session the following are 


the most essential forward steps: 

In a number of States non-support, 
desertion and abandonment statutes 
have been strengthened. In Massa- 
chusetts no order for support has 
previously been binding for more than 
two years. This year the period has 
been lengthened to six years and no 
civil proceeding is now a bar to prose- 
cution under penal law. In New 
Mexico, North Carolina and South 
Carolina there has also been improve- 
ment in some statutes. In Indiana, 
Towa, Ohio and Oklahoma laws for 
probation have been improved. 

In Pennsylvania an adoption law 
which seems a very good piece of 


legislation has been passed, as well. 
as a measure for licensing and regu- | 


lating infant boarding homes caring 
for children under the age of three. 

In Michigan a five-day period has 
been established between the applica- 
tion for and the issuance of a mar- 
riage license. 

Louisiana, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Hawaii have been added to the 
States working in codperation with 
the United States Children’s Bureau 
under the provisions of the Maternity 
and Infancy Act, making a total of 
forty-three States and Hawaii. 

In New York a series of laws was 
passed very much improving the legal 
status of children born out of wed- 
lock. 

Minnesota passed a law providing 
for placement by the State board of 
children hard to adjust in free 
homes; a Children’s Bureau was au- 
thorized by the Legislature of Iowa, 
a Department of Public Welfare was 
organized out of the union of two 
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state agencies in California. The 
Bureau of Child and Animal Protec- 
tion of Montana was modified so as 
to eliminate the work for animals, 
and the President signed a law passed 
by the Federal Congress providing 
for the use of probation in the vari- 
ous Federal Courts. 

Child Welfare Organizations.— 
The Chief of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau attended the session 
of the Child Welfare Committee of 
the League of Nations, in Geneva, 
May 20-27, 1925. This Committee 
was organized as one of two commit- 
tees by the League’s Advisory Com- 
mission for the Protection and Wel- 
fare of Children. 

Additional interest has been 
aroused in both the physical care and 
social development of crippled chil- 
dren. Fraternal orders and civic and 
luncheon clubs have been particularly 
active in their behalf, and an Inter- 
national Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, with headquarters at Elyria, 
Ohio, has been organized. 

Early in the year the 25th Anni- 
versary of the first juvenile court and 
the 15th Anniversary of the first psy- 
chiatric clinic were celebrated in Chi- 
cago. The psychiatric clinic move- 
ment has continued to hold the in- 
terest of many communities. Child 
guidance or psychiatric clinics have 
been opened in Philadelphia and the 
University of Virginia through coop- 
eration with The Commonwealth 
Fund of New York, and other clinics 
have gotten under way in Evanston, 
Tllinois, in the State Industrial 
Schools of Massachusetts, and in a 
number of other places. 

The Commonwealth Fund’s project 
of extension of visiting teaching has 
also led to ten of the cities where 
the demonstration period was com- 
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pleted to continue the visiting teacher 
as a regular feature of the public 
school system. 

A Conference was called in New 
York during the year for the purpose 
of strengthening the Mothers’ Assist- 
ance Laws in the various States, un- 
der the auspices of the Child Wel- 
fare Committee of America, attended 
by delegates from at least forty-four 
States. 

A National Training School for 
Institution Executives and Workers 
opened October Ist, under the aus- 
pices of the Children’s Village at 
Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

Birth Registration.—The Birth 
Registration Area was increased by 
the addition of West Virginia, which 
now includes thirty-three States, and 
the Death Registration Area includes 
forty-one States. 

Trends in Child Welfare.—Several 
trends in child welfare, whose begin- 
nings date further back, have during 


the past year become more _ pro- 
nounced. Among these the following 
are noted: 


A broader application of social case 
work principles to the care of indi- 
vidual children, whether in family 
homes or in institutions; the wider 
use of individual family boarding 
homes for child-care and the corre- 
spondingly smaller use of free home 
placement of children; the reéxam- 
ination of the functions of institu- 
tional care and family home care for 
both dependents and delinquents; the 
use of both methods by certain agen- 
cies after having made careful diag- 
nosis of the needs of each child; the 
emphasis on saving the child’s own 
home, through reconstructive action 
or preventive measures rather than 
rushing into court or social action for 
the removal of the child. 


LABOR 


By Owen R. Lovesoy 
GrenrRAL Secretary, NationaAL Cuitp LAasor COMMITTEE 


Proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ment.—In 1924 Congress adopted 
what is known as the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment, which reads as 
follows: 


“Section 1.—The Congress shall have power 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen years of age. 


“Section 2.—The power of the several 
States is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of State laws shall be 
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suspended to the extent necessary to give 
effect to legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress.”’ 

Tn 1925 this amendment was before 
the legislatures of forty-three states 
for such action as they chose to take. 
It was ratified by three (previously 
also by Arkansas) and rejected by 
twenty-two, which was more than a 
fourth of the states, and therefore 
ensured rejection. In the other states 
the matter did not come finally to 
either ratification or rejection by the 
action of both houses. 

The General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
appeared to lead the opposition but 
the Editor of the Southern Teatile 
Bulletin developed the most effective 
propaganda against it, successfully 
organizing the farmers in opposition 
through the so-called Farmers’ States 
Rights League. 

State Legislation.—Child labor was 
discussed more in 1925 than in any 
previous year. From schools to 
churches, from afternoon semi-social 
parties to meetings of political or- 
ganizations, speakers pro and con ap- 
peared everywhere. School debates 
on the amendment are still going on. 
The people have had an opportunity 
to. learn about the subject as never 
before. 

The widespread discussion un- 
doubtedly had an effect in arousing 
the people to a sense of their re- 
sponsibility on the one hand and in 
giving them a more or less clear un- 
derstanding of what is held to be 
reasonable protection on the other. 
For the year 1925 was marked by 
legislative improvement in a number 
of states. 

California placed the burden of 
proof upon the employer and im- 
proved her law as to children work- 
ing in theatrical and vaudeville en- 
tertainments. 

Connecticut abolished certain ex- 
emptions to her night work prohibi- 
tion in bowling alleys, and established 
a 58-hour week for women and minors 
under sixteen. 

District of Columbia made school 
attendance compulsory between seven 
and sixteen during the entire session 
except those over fourteen who had 
completed the eighth grade. 


Georgia established a fourteen-year 
age minimum for enumerated employ, 
ments; a sixteen-year age minimunn 
for certain enumerated dangerous oc- 
cupations; prohibited night work from! 
7 P. M. to 6 A. M. for children un- 
der sixteen; provided for a work per- 
mit based upon proof of age, ability: 
of the child to read and write; re- 
quired a physician’s certificate of 
physical fitness for that particular 
employment. | 

In Michigan the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction was 
given power to institute a system of 
child accounting, and as a result of 
this records of children are trans- 
mitted from one school district to 
another. 

New Mezico established a fourteen- 
year age minimum during school 
hours by abolishing a necessity ex- 
emption; established a_ sixteen-year 
age minimum in certain specific oe- 
cupations dangerous or hazardous; 
established an eighteen-year age min- 
imum in mines and quarries; estab- 
lished an eight-hour day, and a forty- 
four-hour week for all children under 
sixteen. 

New York established a forty-four- 
hour week for children under sixteen 
employed in certain occupations. | 

In Pennsylvania, by ruling of the 
Industrial Commission, the require- 
ments for license for the employment 
of children were extended and cer- 
tain forms of work prohibited except 
in the immediate families, and ap- 
pointment of some person by the em- 
ployer as his representative in the 
home. 

Tennessee made a physician’s cer- 
tificate of physical fitness for the par- 
ticular employment a prerequisite for 
a work permit. 

Tewas established an eight-hour day 
and prohibited night work for chil. 
dren under fifteen. 

In Wisconsin the Industrial Com- 
mission was given power to pass reg- 
ulations with respect to the employ- 
ment of children under sixteen at 
certain agricultural work, as cherry 
orchards, beet cultivation, ete. 

Wyoming strengthened materially 
her law in regard to certain pro- 
hibited employments for persons un- 
der sixteen. 
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The outstanding publications in 
the field of child labor during the 
year 1925 were as follows: 


The American Child—A monthly pub- 
lication of the National Child La- 
bor Committee, entirely devoted to 
child labor and general child wel- 
fare problems. 

GiBBons, Charles E., and ARMEN- 
TRouUT, Clara B.—Child Labor 
Among Cotton Growers of Texas, 
1925. National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 215 Fourth Ave., N. Y. A 
study of children living in rural 
communities in six counties in 
Texas. 

GREEN, William (President of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor).—(Child 
Labor—A. Primer for Trade Unions 
and Study Classes. Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau of America, 476 W. 
24th St., N. Y. 

The California Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Twenty-First Biennial Re- 
port, 1923-1924 (Published 1925). 
A part of this report is devoted to 
a study of child labor in rural sec- 
tions of California. 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Truck Farm Labor in New 


Jersey (1922, Published 1925). 
Children were studied among 
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SOCIAL HYGIENE 


By Ray H. EvEeRettT 
Epitor, “JOURNAL OF SocIAL HYGIENE” 


Signification—Social hygiene, as it 
has become accepted generally in the 
United States, has both a broader 
and narrower significance than is 
given it in England and on the Con- 
tinent. In those countries it is 
thought of as dealing with a broad 
group of maladies to combat which 
many research and propaganda agen- 
cies have been formed. In recent 
practice, however, the trend is to- 
ward a broader interpretation of the 
subject and in England, especially, 
social hygiene is being employed to 
denote the special sex problems of 
health and morals connected with life 
in civilized communities. The recent 
ehange in name of the British Na- 
tional Council for Combating Vene- 
real Diseases to the British Social 
Hygiene Council is indicative of an 


expanded program. In the United 
States its connotations are limited to 
problems dealing with and growing 
out of sex relations, which, medically 
at least, confine its activities to the 
discovery and development of meas- 
ures to control and prevent the vene- 
real diseases. 

Though thus limited in a medical 
sense, however, the field of social 
hygiene in this country has come to 
embrace the study of a far broader 
series of acts and conditions which 
bear directly on the welfare of the 
family and the home. Such problems, 
for instance, as marraige, divorce, il- 
legitimacy, prostitution, and other 
forms of sex delinquency—these and 
their like which tend to sustain or 
destroy our basic social relationships 
—now are considered definite and 
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proper questions to be investigated 
and, where possible, adjusted by the 
agencies working in this field. Many 
of these problems would exist if there 
were no so-called venereal diseases, 
although oftentimes they are aggra- 
vated and made more difficult of set- 
tlement through the presence of these 
diseases. Further than this, social 
hygiene in its positive aspects aims 
to reach, not only those who might 
otherwise become immoral, but every 
individual. Sex education should be 
a natural, logical part of the life- 
training program of all. 

Early Agitation—The earlier 
stages of the movement in this coun- 
try were marked by the forming of 
several organizations, all having the 
general purpose of bettering social 
conditions, but each seeing its own 
program as of greatest importance. 
Perhaps the best grouping of the 
three major bodies of opinion would 
be: first, those whose primary object 
was to treat and cure the venereal 
diseases by medical measures; second, 
those who were affronted by the com- 
mercial prostitution which prevailed 
so widely and waged their fight by 
means of legal measures; and third, 
that group who were bent mainly on 
securing wholesome, accurate, char- 
acter-training education for all— 
particularly for youth. In the early 
years of this century various mem- 
bers of these groups commenced to 
think more and more in terms of a 
broader program which would include 
the best features of all of their indi- 
vidualistic plans and would unite the 
forces working toward a common end. 
This realization of the desirability of 
and necessity for a farseeing, compre- 
hensive program to meet the many 
‘and various problems which are in- 
herent in this field resulted in the 
merger of the several most important 
voluntary agencies in 1914 and the 
formation of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association. 

Venereal.—At this time the most 
urgent phase of the movement was the 
combating of the venereal diseases. 
Clinics were few and far between; 
many physicians refused to treat per- 
sons infected with these diseases; 
quacks flourished and the public was 
inclined to be either apathetic or 
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antagonistic. Most of these handi-+ 
caps were due to a failure to dis 
tinguish between the public health 
aspect of syphilis and gonorrhea and 
the moral issues involved. To many 
people the sufferer from a venereal! 
disease was merely a victim of hi: 
own folly, whereas public support and 
appropriations could be enlisted more 
readily for fighting other plagues.) 
This being so, it was natural for na- 
tional, state, and local health officials 
to hew to the line of least resistance 
and make their major efforts in 
fields where they were certain of 
sympathy from their taxpaying con- 
stituents. Less than ten years ago 
it was the exception rather than the 
rule to find a hospital where vene- 
real-disease patients might find 
refuge. 

Administration——To note all the 
progress in the social hygiene field 
would require volumes, but an enu- 
meration of some of the outstanding 
facts is most encouraging and prom- 
ising for the future. In the Field of 
Public Health, Medical and Nursing 
Measures, bureaus or divisions of 
venereal diseases have by now been 
established in practically every state 
and large city in the United States. 
In no other public health field has 
there been a more general and rapid 
official recognition of the needs for 
special work. Laboratory facilities 
have been provided by most of the 
states and cities to meet the need 
of free diagnosis and as aids to clini- 
cal supervision of cases. Treatment 
and drugs have, likewise, been made 
available without cost to those in 
very limited circumstances. The in- 
crease of from fewer than 200 clinics 
in 1916 to more than 800 at present is | 
a notable one. Research has been 
promoted to determine new and better | 
ways of diagnosing, treating, and fol- 
lowing up cases, and nursing and so- | 
cial service activities are being ex- | 
tended to the venereal diseases and 
increasingly recognized as essential 
parts of the program for their | 
control. | 

There still are a number of persons 
in this country who believe that seg- | 
regation and medical regulation of | 
prostitution is the best method for | 
dealing with it, but so strong a pre- | 


| 
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ponderance of public opinion now de- 
mands the suppression of prostitution 
that the latter may be considered the 
settled policy in the United States. 
Legal Measures.—Vice surveys and 
studies of laws and law enforcement 
have been made in the typical popu- 
lation centers of the United States, 
some of which are being continuously 
followed up to check the dependa- 
bility of the findings. Repression of 
commercialized prostitution has be- 
come the course pursued in the 
United States, and the “red-light” 
districts together with municipal tol- 
eration of open vice have virtually 
disappeared. Laws and _ ordinances 
have been greatly strengthened both 
as to dealing with prostitution and 
in the control of the venereal diseases. 
An important beginning has _ been 
made in devising better administra- 
tive machinery for law enforcement. 
A glimpse can be gained of some of 
the legislation which has occurred 
during the last year and which is re- 
lated directly or indirectly to social 
hygiene when one reads that Regula- 
tion 19 of the Ohio Sanitary Code 
has been amended so as to insure the 
reporting of cases of venereal dis- 
ease; that the passage of the Cope- 
land-Graham Probation Bill in the 
United States permits the Federal 
Courts to place young offenders on 
probation; that the Injunction and 
Abatement Bill was passed in West 
Virginia and Rhode Island; and that 
Louisiana has joined the ranks of 
states requiring a physical examina- 
tion as a prerequisite to the issuance 
of a marriage license. Public recog- 
nition of the necessity for legal meas- 
ures in this field is general but, for 
all this, volunteer agencies cannot 
yet reduce their efforts in the United 
States to the extent possible in the 
medical field because our public au- 
thorities are not equipped with the 
funds or personnel to carry out a pro- 
gram comparable to the official medi- 
cal measures now in operation. 
Educational and Character Train- 
ing Measures.—Lhe opposition to sex 
education often comes from those who 
do not understand either its content 
or its technic, but the sex taboo is 
going and those most responsible for 
the education and training of the 


young—educators, teachers, parents, 
social and religious workers—are pro- 
moting studies of sex social problems 
and facing the responsibility of aid- 
ing the youth of the country toward 
a sounder sex adjustment in life. 
Present activities in this aspect of 
social hygiene include the integration 
of proper sex education into the rou- 
tine courses of higher institutions of 
learning. The some caution, sureness 
of ground, and demonstration of prac- 
ticability before advancing any _ pro- 
posals, which have characterized the 
development of the whole social hy- 
giene program, mark the efforts in 
education. Those educational leaders 
primarily responsible for it agree ab- 
solutely that the home is the best 
starting place for sex instruction and 
that parents, if equipped, are the 
ideal persons to give it. They agree 
further, however, that sex education, 
as a normal phase of character edu- 
cation as a whole, is’ a progressive 
process which should cover the pe- 
riod from earliest childhood through 
maturity and beyond. In this proc- 
ess all agencies which have to do 
with the education and training of 
the individual must play their parts. 
Schools, colleges, and churches must 
build upon and supplement the work 
of parents. As for instruction in mat- 
ters of sex as a grade-school activity 
—here, as in the higher institutions, 
sex instruction must come as a nor- 
mal feature of broader subjects. 
Until parents and educators have 
been brought to the point of action 
along sound lines in this field, volun- 
teer agencies must bear the burden 
of progress as they have in the pre- 
ceding phases of the movement. 
Protective and Recreational Meas- 
ures,—With the study of commercial- 
ized prostitution and the successful 
fight against it there has come a 
realization that the protection of 
young people in danger of becoming 
sex delinquents is a vital link in 
the armament against both prostitu- 
tion and the venereal diseases. The 
safeguarding of play and amusement 
facilities whether’ they be commer- 
cial or free; the work which police- 
women and visiting teachers carry 
on: in fact, the protective supervision 
of the community’s youth in general 
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for the prevention of sex delinquency 
should be woven into the social hy- 
giene pattern. 

The protection of youth should re- 
ceive even greater attention than the 
rehabilitation of sex offenders because 
a stronger effort directed toward pro- 
tection would ensure fewer offenders. 
Most young people are readily influ- 
enced by their environment, either to- 
ward clean, wholesome living or the 
reverse according as that environ- 
ment is good or bad. Past emphases 
in this field have been on detention 
and rescue homes, reformatories, and 
other rehabilitative facilities rather 
than on measures which would tend 
to make such facilities less essential. 
The trend of protective measures to- 
day, however, is toward cleaning up, 
and keeping clean, the environment 
rather than neglecting it; toward the 
appropriation of more public funds 
for the prevention of delinquency 
rather than the use of these funds 
for salvaging projects. Toward this 
end the states are promoting legisla- 
tion for physical education; police- 
woman courses have been established; 
prizes are being offered for the great- 
est progress in playground beautifi- 
cation; salacious literature is being 
attacked from every quarter; “keep- 
ing-fit” essay contests are being held 
in the schools; social organizations 
are providing better and safer homes 
for working girls in crowded cities; 
and every effort is being expended to 
protect youth. 

Social Hygiene an International 
Problem. — ‘taken geographically, 
throughout the Western Hemisphere 
there is a considerable measure of 
agreement on many features of the 
social hygiene movement. With a 
few minor exceptions the program of 
Canada is similar to that of the 
United States, and many features of 
this broad scheme have been adopted 
in Central and South America. The 
All-America Conference on Venereal 
Diseases and Social Hygiene held in 
Washington, D. C., December, 1920, 
under the auspices of the American 
Red Cross, the United States Public 
Health Service, and the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association brought to- 
gether leaders from all the Americas 
and resulted in the locating and de- 


velopment of many common ground 
basic principles for work. During 
the past year, as in other years, ex- 
change visits have been made between 
countries for the purpose of studying 
social conditions, and the interna- 
tional aspects of the problem of vene- 
real disease control and the so-called 
“traffic” in women and children are 
being given more attention than ever 
before. 
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MEN TAL HYGIENE 


By Grorcrk K. Pratt 
ASSISTANT Mepitcan Drrector, NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


PROGRAM 


Rest and ControlFollowing the 
close of the war, leaders of the offi- 
cial mental hygiene movement took 
steps to capitalize the psychiatric 
gains of that period and incorporate 
them into an expanded program. This 
program on a nation-wide scale was 
designed closely to parallel accepted 
public health practices in other fields 
of preventive medicine. To achieve 
this it first became necessary to crys- 
stallize into definite policies certain 
activities heretofore regarded merely 
as significant trends. Also it became 
necessary to shift the emphasis of 
certain tendencies to other aspects of 
the mental hygiene problem. These 
matters more or less satisfactorily 
disposed of, mental hygiene entered 
upon a renaissance that already has 
placed it well to the fore of the coun- 
try’s great public health movements. 
Outstanding among its policies and 
assuming definite shape is the larger 
dedication of a major part of its ac- 
tivities to the prevention of mental 
diseases and to the preservation of 
mental health. 

Present Concepts of Mental Dis- 
ease.—Gradually since 1919 has come 
a clarification of former medical con- 
cepts of mental diseases. The present 
tendency is to recognize the mentally 
sick person as a whole human being 
and not just an impersonal sort of 
“case,” constructed of two distinct 
units;—a_ separable mind and a 
separable body. Modern medicine 
tends to disregard anatomical bound- 
ary lines and to insist that the suf- 
ferer from mental illness have study 
given as much to his personality, his 
frustrations, his prejudices and his 
desires as to his liver, his heart or his 
digestion. 


Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, Professor 
of Psychiatry at Harvard Medical 
School and Director of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital, portrays the 
current psychiatric concept of mental 
disease as follows: “Mental hygiene 
is not concerned merely with those 
serious forms of mental disorder 
which require treatment in State hos- 
pitals; it is concerned with those 
other forms of mental disorders whicli 
do not necessarily mean the removal 
of the individual from his ordinary 
social environment. A disorder is a 
mental disorder if its roots are men- 
tal. A headache indicates a mental 
disorder if it comes because one is 
dodging something disagreeable. <A 
pain in the back is a mental disorder 
if its persistence is due to discour- 
agement and a feeling of uncertainty 
and a desire to have a sick benefit, 
rather than to put one’s back into 
one’s work.” 


FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


New Concepts.—Until a few years 
ago the consensus of medical and lay 
opinions held that the feebleminded 
were few in numbers; that they were 
all potential menaces to the commu- 
nity; that they invariably owed their 
mental defect to heredity; and that 
the only satisfactory solution to the 
problem they created lay in their life- 
long institutional segregation. Among 
nearly all psychiatrists today feeble- 
mindedness (a defect or arrest of in- 
telligence as contrasted to the emo- 
tional impairment in “insanity”) is 
recognized as a widely distributed 
condition. No state has as yet made 
an accurate enumeration of all the 
feebleminded within its borders. It 
is known, however, by repeated sur- 
veys that at least 2 per cent. of the 
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public school population of any given 
community is below the average in- 

_ tellectual intelligence. Fernald esti- 
mated after careful comparisons, that 
in Massachusetts—a state of approxi- 
mately three and a half million per- 
sons—there were at least 50,000 
feebleminded. Similar percentages 
have been estimated for New York 
State. 


ACQUIRED MENTAL 
WEAKNESS 


Newer and recent discoveries in 
other branches of medicine have dis- 
closed the percentage of accidental or 
acquired cases of feeblemindedness to 
be much larger than was_ once 
thought. Thus birth injury, due to 
unavoidable accident or to careless 
obstetrics, plays a not insignificant 
role in the causation of later intellec- 
tual arrest. So also does the onset 
of infectious disease during the early 
months of infancy. Scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, infantile paralysis, 
and perhaps most of all, now that 
it is being more readily recognized, 
“sleeping sickness” (encephalitis le- 
thargica) may, and often do, result 
in feeblemindedness in children with 
no demonstrable ancestral taint. Fer- 
nald and others credit these “acci- 
dental” causes with producing 50 per 
cent. of all cases of mental deficiency. 

Character—It has also been amply 
demonstrated that not all, by any 
means, of the feebleminded are “bad” 
or community menaces. Fernald states 
that less than 10 per, cent. of all men- 
tal defectives are inherently vicious 
and that the other 90 per cent. are 
not unduly troublesome. Experiments 
in special institutions demonstrated 
that with proper training, a majority 
of the feebleminded can be educated 
to the limit of their stunted intelli- 
gence and then taught a simple trade 
or occupation prior to being returned 
to their communities. There, under 
moderate supervision, they become 
loyal, hard-working and law-abiding 
citizens, capable of partial, if not 
complete self support. The inherently 
vicious 10 per cent., known as defec- 
tive delinquents, will always require 
strict institutional care. 

Sterilization. — Present psychiatric 
tendencies also reject surgical sterili- 
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zation as a solution to any but a 
relatively few types of cases. This 
attitude is based on the knowledge 
that approximately only half of all 
cases are due to a defective germ 
plasm, and that existing information 
is not sufficient to enable anyone to 
detect in most instances which are 
inherited and which are acquired de- 
fects. Moreover it is believed that 
while sterilization may solve a frac- 
tional part of the problem (for those 
cases obviously due to defective he- 
redity) it is likely to create serious 
new problems in rendering more easy 
the spread of venereal disease through 
increased prostitution. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Concepts.—In this field, too, many 
new concepts are being accepted by a 
growing number of socially-minded 
courts and judges. These concepts re- 
volve around a fundamental realiza- 
tion that children who commit anti- 
social acts are not necessarily led to 
do so by such abstract and conven- 
tional urges as original sin or sheer 
cussedness, but rather by some mo- 
tive that to them appears necessary 
if the integrity of their personalities 
and their need for individual expres- 
sion is to be preserved. As a result 
of this belief many juvenile courts 
since 1919 have availed themselves of 
the services of psychiatrists in en- 
deavoring to uncover the basic rea- 
sons for the anti-social acts that 
commonly bring young culprits before 
them. 

Examination of Prisoners—From 
time to time in the past studies have 
been made of the mental condition of 
inmates of jails and prisons. The 
most thorough study of this kind 
made up to the present time was un: 
dertaken in 1922 by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. The 
survey included individual psychiat- 
ric, physical and social examinations 
of 1,228 prisoners confined in thirty- 
four county jails and penitentiaries 
in New York State. The survey staff 
consisted of three units each in 
charge of a Director who was an ex- 
perienced psychiatrist, assisted by a 
score of other psychiatrists, psychiat- 
ric social workers and psychologists. 
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A summarized report of their findings 


follows: 


Sixty-six per cent. of the persons 
examined were recidivists, i.e., had 
been arrested previously, the arrests 


numbering from two to fifty. 


Seventy-seven per cent. were psy- 
well 


chopathological individuals of 
recognized types. 


Twenty-two and _ nine-tenths 


malities. ) 
7.6 
5.4 


per cent. were definitely feebleminded. 

per cent. 
types. 

per cent. 


per cent. 


were ‘‘dullards.’’ 

had psychopathic personalities, 
were psychoneurotics. 

were epileptics. 

were “insane.” 

had definite personality defects. 


2 
2 
5 per cent. 
9 per cent. 
3 per cent. 
5 per cent 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CLINICS 


The Habit Clinic was created in 
Boston, in 1922, by Dr. Douglass A. 
Thom for children of pre-school age 
(Le., from two to six years). At 
these clinics Dr. Thom assisted by 
a trained staff of psychiatrists, psy- 
chiatric social workers and psychol- 
ogists examine certain children who 
are “problems” because of the mani- 
festation of one or more habits that 
may be classified into three groups: 
(1) Those undesirable habits con- 
nected with the organic life of the 
child (but for which no physical 
pathology can be found) such as 
faulty, finnicky eating, faulty sleep 
broken by night terrors, bedwetting, 
elimination, sex habits, and others. 
(2) Habits associated with person- 
ality deviations such as excessive day- 
dreaming, temper tantrums, fearful- 
ness, belligerency, shyness, or with 
anti-social habits of lying, stealing, 
truancy, and the like. (3) A group 
of motor habits including peculiar 
mannerisms, tics, muscular jerkings, 
etc. It is among such displays, when 
habitual and excessive, that the gene- 
sis of much adult maladjustment, 
nervous disorder, or even frank men- 
tal disease has been found to come. 

Child Guidance Clinics—Another 
psychiatric agency assuming an im- 
portant place in modern social work 
is the Child Guidance Clinic. Two 
of these are in operation at this writ- 


per 
cent. were found to be normal {i.e., 
free from recognized mental abnor- 


were borderline feebleminded 


ing: one in Cleveland and the other 
in Philadelphia. Each is engaged in 
a two-year demonstration of what a 
properly organized psychiatric clinic 
may be expected to contribute to 
the social work, the court practice 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and the educational facilities of a> 


community. These clinics were made 


possible by a grant from the Com-. 


monwealth Fund administered through 
the technical staff and resources of 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. The first demonstration 
clinic was established in St. Louis 
in 1922. Since then demonstrations 
(usually for one year) have been con- 
ducted in Memphis, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Los Angeles, as well as in Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia, where current 
demonstrations are being carried on 
on a two-year basis. ; 

Child Guidance Clinics accept for 
diagnosis or treatment certain chil- 
dren up to sixteen years of age who 
are in need of psychiatric attention 
because of some personality devia- 
tion or some emotional maladjust- 
ment. The clinics codperate inti- 
mately with courts, schools and social 
agencies from which many children 
are referred. It is also significant 
that in each city where a Child Guid- 
ance Clinic has been established a 
large number of parents bring their 
children for examination without first 
passing through one of the agencies 
mentioned above. 


NEW TREATMENT FOR 
MENTAL DISEASE 


Malarial Treatment for Paresis— 
Two outstanding discoveries in the 
field of treating certain types of men- 
tal disease have been- announced in 
recent years. Both of these affect one 
disease in particular, namely, general 
paresis. The so-called malarial treat- 
ment of paresis as elaborated by 
White of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in 
Washington, by Bunker and Kirby 
of Manhattan State Hospital, New 
York, by Solomon of Boston and 
other research workers, appears to 
consist essentially in the intravenous, 
inoculation of the patient with a 
tertian-strain of malaria inducing the 
characteristic symptoms of this dis- 
ease. These symptoms are critically 
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observed and after reaching a cer- 
tain degree of intensity (as denoted 
by clinical and blood study) are 
checked by the administration of qui- 
nine and sulphate in carefully cal- 
culated doses. 

The beneficial results obtained by 
the malarial treatment of paresis 
are assumed to depend on the forma- 
tion of non-specific immune bodies, 
the presence of which renders the host 
less habitable for the spirochetes. 
Various hypotheses are offered con- 
cerning the nature of the destructive 
effect this* treatment exerts on the 
trypanosomes of syphilis. Sufficient 
time, however, has not yet elapsed to 
study the subsequent course of treated 
patients, and until this can be done 
the value of the malarial treatment of 
paresis cannot permanently be es- 
tablished. 

Tryparsamide—The second of the 
two therapeutic discoveries referred 
to is a chemical one. Late in 1919 a 
group of research workers consisting 
of Doctors Lorenz, Loevenhart and 
Hodges entered on a study of the 
treatment of syphilis of the central 
nervous system with a view to the 
development and use of drugs. As a 
result they worked out a form of 
therapy for early general paresis and 
other types of neurosyphilis that 
utilizes tryparsamide and mercuric 
salicylate. For purposes under dis- 
cussion Lorenz uses tryparsamide in 
doses of three gm. dissolved in c¢.c. of 
sterile freshly distilled water, and 
injected intravenously at one week in- 
tervals for eight weeks. Three days 


before the tryparsamide, mercuric 
salicylate in one grain doses is ad- 
ministered intramuscularly. <A total 
of nine such injections alternated 
with eight injections of tryparsamide 
comprise a course of treatment. From 
six to eight courses usually are given 
to secure clinical improvement. 
Development of Psychiatric Social 
Work.—Psychiatric social work is the 
branch of social case work that deals 
with cases of social maladjustment in 
which a mental factor or a behavior 
problem is of primary importance. 
The wide range between the social 
problems arising in connection with 
acute mental disorders (so-called in- 
sanity, etc.) and those involved in 
milder personality maladjustments 
and faulty childhood habits have re- 
sulted since 1920 in considerable di- 
vergence in emphasis in various psy- 
chiatric social work positions. 
Although five years ago the number 
of trained psychiatric social workers 
was almost negligible, at the present 
time there are about 350 psychiatric 
social workers, more than half of 
whom are thoroughly trained. The 
most important developments in the 
last five years have been the estab- 
lishment on a permanent basis of the 
courses in psychiatric social work 
given at the New York School of 
Social Work, and the Smith College 
School for Social Work. Other schools 
have in the past few years inaugu- 
rated courses in mental hygiene, but 
have not undertaken to train stu- 
dents specifically for immediate work 
in the psychiatric social work field. 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE CHURCHES 


By HERBERT 


N. SHENTON 


PROFESSOR AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


National Organizations. — Within 
recent years social work in_ the 
churches has been marked by a widen- 
ing of the scope of the activities by 
national organizations, some _ out- 
standing codperation between Catho- 
lic, Jewish and Protestant groups, the 
development of interdenominational 
work among Protestant bodies, the 
adoption of several new statements 
of social faith by Jewish and Protes- 


tant bodies, and by an increasing em- 
phasis upon research as a basis for 
social action. 

Within the Catholic church, the de- 
partment of social action of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
has made significant contributions by 
the holding of an annual Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems 
and by issuing statements to the press 
on public questions. In these state- 
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ments there has been an opportunity 
at times to apply the comprehensive 
body of social teaching of the Catho- 


lic Church to present day issues. 
This department has headquarters at 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The chairman is 
the Right Reverend P. J. Muldoon, 
Bishop of Rockford. The directors 
are Dr. John A. Ryan and Dr. John 
A. Lapp. The director of the Bureau 
of Rural Life is Dr. E. V. O’Hara, 
whose office is in Eugene, Oregon. 

Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems.—The third annual meeting 
of the Catholic Conference on Indus 
trial Problems was held in Chicago, 
June 24-25, 1925. The program con- 
sisted of presentations and discus- 
sions of the following topics: “The 
Labor Injunction,” “The Present Posi- 
tion of Working Women,” “Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration,’ “Insurance of 
Employees.” The Catholic Conference 
on Industrial Problems *was estab- 
lished in Chicago late in 1922. Since 
then, two meetings have been held, 
one in June, 1923, at Milwaukee, and 
the other in May, 1924, at Pittsburgh. 
These meetings have the purpose of 
discussing industrial questions in the 
light of Catholic social teaching. 
Though still in its infancy, the In- 
dustrial Conference gained the friend- 
ship and confidence of both employers 
and labor leaders. The fairness of 
the program, the way in which all 
sides of every question under discus- 
sion are given a hearing, and the 
lively and intelligent handling of the 
questions from the floor of the Confer- 
ence have convinced everyone in at- 
tendance at the meetings held thus 
far that the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems has carved a 
place for itself. 

The Conference lays emphasis upon 
Pope Leo’s Encyclical on the Condi- 
tion of Labor. The members and the 
formal speakers so far have all been 
Catholics. Bound together by this 
tie, and a common acceptance of the 
teachings of Pope Leo’s Encyclical, 
they have been able to go ahead to 
determine for themselves by open dis- 
cussion what its instructions mean 
in American industry. There is no 
thought in the Conference of forcing 
any specific view upon any of the 


members or committing the Confer-! 


ence itself to any definite platform. 
The Conference is forbidden by a 
clause in its own Constitution from 


voting upon any question of indus-. 


trial policy. 


Department of Social Action.— 


During’ recent months typical releases 
of the Department of Social Action 
were summarized as follows in the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Bulletin: 

“The comparative productivity and 
costs in the building trades were in- 
vestigated by the United States Bu- 


| 


reau of Labor Statistics and a résumé | 


of this investigation was published 
by the Social Action Department. 
The investigation revealed the fact 
that the widespread credence given 
to the statement that building labor 
is inefficient, as compared with for- 
mer years, is entirely unfounded in 
fact. 

““Perverting the Sentiment of Pa- 
triotism’ is the title of a Social Ac- 
tion Department news sheet. The 
news sheet warns against two socie- 
ties, active at the present time, whose 
real aim, hidden under pseudo-patri- 
otic and popular phraseology, is oppo- 
sition to industrial reform. Their os- 
tensibly patriotic purposes are re- 
vealed for what they are in their 
actual performances and in the per- 
sonnel of their officers. According to 
the news sheet, ‘every movement in 
which they take an active part, aims 
at the stabilization of economic 
abuses. The majority of their officers 
are, directly or indirectly, the bene- 
ficiaries of economic injustice.’ 

“The people of the United States 
are responsible for the less than liv- 
ing wages received by the mainte- 
nance of way employees on our rail- 
roads. The Social Action Department 
calls attention to a little pamphlet 
called ‘Is It Just and Reasonable? 
which contends that the annual wage 
of $880 paid maintenance of way em- 
ployees is not a living wage, and that 
the Railroad Labor Board, the instru- 
ment of the people, in this field, is 
responsible and should remedy the 
condition.” 

Rural Life Bureau.—The Rural Life 
Bureau is of service to rural parishes 
and organizations which deal with 
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rural problems. Its program as de- 
veloped reveals a wide range of in- 
terests and the application of Catholic 
social teaching to a variety of rural 
problems. The Bureau is interested, 
for example, in promoting a Christian 
view of land tenure; the promotion 
of a wide diffusion of land owner- 
ship and of easy access to land by 
bona fide operators, the codperative 
movement, with safeguards against 
becoming merely capitalistic; develop- 
ment of the electrification of the farm 
home, avoidance of unsuitable work 
for rural women and children, rein- 
forcing the religious bond with the 
social bond, the integration of educa- 
tion and religion, employment of dra- 
matics and chorals. 

Central Conference of American 
Rabbis——The Social Justice Commis- 
sion of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis presented in 1925 a 
“program of social justice” at the 
convention of the Union of Hebrew 
congregations and its affiliated organi- 
zations—the National Federation of 
Temple Brotherhoods. In presenting 
the program, the leader of the group, 
Rabbi Louis Woolsey, said that “the 
entire development of Judaism, from 
its earliest beginnings down to our 
very day, has been a clarion call to 
an entire humanity to follow jus- 
tice through to every concrete appli- 
cation.” The program as adopted was 
as follows: 


1. More equitable distribution of the profits 
of industry. 

2, Minimum wage which will insure for all 
workers a fair standard of living. 

3. The legal enactment of an eight-hour day 
as a maximum for all industrial workers. 

4, A compulsory one day of rest in seven 
for all workers. 

5. Regulation of 
give all workers a safe and sanitary 
working environment, with particular 
reference to the special needs of women. 

6. Abolition of child labor and raising the 
standard of age wherever the legal age 
limit is lower than is consistent with 
moral and physical health. 

7, Adequate workmen’s compensation for in- 

dustrial accidents and occupational dis- 

eases. 

Legislative provision for universal work- 

men’s health insurance and careful study 

of social insurance methods for meeting 
the contingencies of unemployment and 
old age. 

9. An adequate permanent national sys- 
tem of public employment bureaus to 
make possible the proper distribution of 
the labor forces of America. 


industrial conditions to 


10. Recognition of the right of labor to or- 


ganize and to bargain collectively. 
The application of the principles of 
mediation, conciliation and arbitration 
to industrial disputes. 

Proper housing for working people, se- 
cured through government regulation 
when necessary. 

The preservation and integrity of the 
home by a system of mothers’ pensions. 
Constructive care of dependents, defec- 
tives and criminals, with the aim of re- 
storing them to normal life wherever 
possible. 

Freedom of speech. 

Federal legislation against lynching. 
Liberal immigration laws and Americani- 
zation provision. 


Rabbi Horace J. Wolf of 117 Gibbs 
Street, Rochester, New York, is secre- 
tary of this commission. 

National Council of Congregational 
Churches.—The National Council of 
Congregational churches, at its ses- 
sions in Washington in October, 1925, 
adopted a statement of social faith 
prepared by its Social Service Com- 
mission. This is a long document, and 
states what the teachings and ideals 
of Jesus mean if translated into cer- 
tain human relations: for example, 
into industry and economic relation- 
ships, education, agriculture, racial 
and international relations. Some of 
the more significant declarations of 
this statement are as follows: 

“That the church of Christ as an 
institution should not be used as an 
instrument or an agency in the sup- 
port of war. 

“A permanent association of the na- 
tions for world peace and goodwill, 
the outlawry of war, and the settling 
of all differences between nations by 
conference, arbitration, or by an in- 
ternational court. 

“That the cost of market distribu- 
tion from farmer to consumer shall 
be cut to the lowest possible terms, 
both farmers and consumers sharing 
in these economies. 

“The elimination of racial discrimi- 
nation, and substitution of brotherly 
treatment for all races in America.” 

The office of the Social Service 
Commission of the Congregational 
churches is 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Statement on Twelve-Hour Day.— 
An outstanding instance of codpera- 
tion between social work departments 
of different faiths was furnished by 
the joint statement on the twelve- 
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hour day in the steel industry, issued 
by the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, the Social Justice Commis- 
sion of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, and the Commission 
on the Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council of Churches. The 
issuance of this statement, calling for 
the abolition of the twelve-hour day 
in the steel industry, was influential 
in securing the favorable action of 
the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. 

Federal Council of Churches.— 
The Commission on the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches (105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City) serves to codrdinate 
the work of the departments and 
commissions of most Protestant bod- 
ies in the field of social service. It 
conducts a service bureau to give as- 
sistance to local churches in study- 
ing their problems, in making sur- 
veys, ete.; it conducts community and 
industrial conferences which aim at 
the promotion of a better understand- 
ing between employer and employed ; 
it has a committee on child welfare 
which coéperates with the Child Wel- 
fare League which has employed a 
secretary who gives his time to serv- 
ing the churches; it has stimulated 
interest in work for delinquents and 
prisoners and has made a study of 
various aspects of church service to 
delinquents; it worked to secure the 
ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment; and_ prepares annually 
a Labor Sunday Message for use in 
the churches. 

National Denominational Organi- 
zations——Among National Denomina- 
tional organizations engaged in so- 
cial service are the following: 

Board of Temperance and Moral 
Welfare of the Disciples of Christ, 
Occidental Building, Indianapolis. 

Commission on Social Service of the 
Congregational Churches, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Church League for Industrial De- 
mocracy (Episcopal), 6140 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Chicago. 

The Commission on Christian So- 
cial Service of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


Methodist Federation of Social 


Service, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


City. 

Department of City Work, Metho- 
dist Board of Home Missions, 15th 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 

Commission on Social Service and 
Rural Work of the Reformed Church 
in the United States, 14th’and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia. 

Social Service Commission of the 
Universalist Churches, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Department of Social Education, 
Baptist Publication Society, 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Various boards of home missions as 
well as various departments of the 
national Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. ©. A. 
regard social service as a function of 
their work. 

Institute of Social and Religious 
Research—In social research the 
outstanding developments are the 
formation of an adequately financed 
Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search and the expansion of the pro- 
gram of the Department of Research 
and Education of the Federal Councit 
of Churches. The Institute of Social 
and Religious Research (370 7th Ave- 
nue, New York) was formed in Janu- 
ary, 1921, for the purpose of con- 
ducting and disseminating results of 
scientific research and surveys in the 
Socio-religious field. Many surveys 
have been made by the Institute but 
increasing stress is being laid upon 
research studies calculated to yield 
more exact and penetrating methods 
of analyzing social data and to show 
underlying factors and general trends. 
It is not a service agency though it 
counsels with organizations desirous 
of undertaking social studies and 
surveys. 

While it is organically independent 
it frequently codperates with educa- 
tional, religious and governmental 
agencies. Several of its studies have 
extended into foreign countries. Mone- 
tary grants have been made to a few 
significant national and international 
agencies promotive of codperation 
among religious and educational bod- 
ies, particularly in the mission field. 
Among the projects thus far under- 
taken are: the rural church in typi- 
cal counties; church surveys of St. 
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Louis and Springfield, Mass.; the 
World Missionary Atlas; oriental 
race relations on the Pacifie Coast; 
a basic inquiry into character educa- 
tion; theological education (whites 
and negroes); moral and religious 
factors in twenty-four colleges and 
universities; changes in habits and in- 
stitutions in a small city since 1890; 
Christian literature in Moslem lands; 
a preliminary inquiry regarding so- 
cial research in China; studies in Ne- 
gro Contacts, and American agricul- 
tural villages. 

Information Service——The Depart- 
ment of Research and Education of 
the Federal Council of Churches (105 
East 22nd Street, New York City), 
issues a weekly Information Service 
which consists of reviews of current 
material on race and international 
relations, urban industry and agri- 
culture, and on the work of religious 
organizations doing social work. It 
is regarded by students in various 
fields as one of the most reliable 
sources of case material in social 
ethics. It is published on a subscrip- 
tion basis at $2.00 a year and is be- 
ing used by over 5,000 ministers, 


teachers, and social workers. It is 
sent to the religious press and to edi- 
tors of a selected list of daily news- 
papers and journals. 

Courses and Publications.—The De- 
partment has issued other studies in- 
cluding study courses and a series 
of research bulletins. The last two 
publications are entitled: “Social As- 
pects of Codperative Marketing” and 
“The Prohibition Situation.” The last 
named was published serially in sev- 
eral hundred newspapers and five hun- 
dred editorials in city papers were 
published about it. This report was 
not intended as a survey of the en- 
tire field but took “soundings” of 
data commonly appealed to by “wets’’ 
and “drys” and made an impartial 
appraisal of available data. An ap- 
praisal was also made of national 
prohibition enforcement. It is regarded 
by many competent students as the 
outstanding piece of social research 
during the past two years and has 
had a wide acceptance. Its influence 
has exceeded any other study in this 
field since the publication of the steel 
strike report of the Interchurch 
World Movement. 


INDIVIDUAL HOUSING 


By JAMES ForpD 
Executive Director, Better Homes IN AMERICA 


Purposes.—Better Homes in Amer- 
ica is a national organization which 
through local committees aims to 
help American families to a knowl- 
edge of the ways in which housing 
conditions can be improved, and 
wholesome home life may be made 
available to all. Its aims may be 
summed up briefly as follows: 

1. To put knowledge of high stand- 
ards in house building, home furnish- 
ing and equipment, and home life 
within the reach of all citizens. 

2. To arouse interest in the build- 
ing of sound, attractive, economical 
single-family houses in which private 
home life may be possible; to en- 
courage the reconditioning and re- 
modeling of old houses and to encour- 
age thrift for home ownership. 

3. To promote general study of the 
housing problem and of problems of 


family life; to demonstrate each year 
the best types of house construction, 
home furnishings, and labor-saving 
devices for homes which are within 
the reach of families in moderate cir- 
cumstances. 

4. To encourage instruction in 
home economics and home life in the 
public schools and wherever advisable 
the construction of school practice 
cottages through which the girls and 
women of the community may re- 
ceive continuous instruction in the 
ways of improving home life, and 
making household activities easier. 

5. To promote the improvement of 
house lots, yards, and neighborhoods. 

6. To extend knowledge of the ways 
and means of making home life more 
attractive and happier through the 
development of home music, home 
play, home art, and the home li- 
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brary, and to encourage special study 
and discussion of the problem of 
character building in the home. 

Organization—The Better Homes 
organization was founded by Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney in 1922 fol- 
lowing a suggestion made by the late 
President Harding. It was reorgan- 
ized on a national basis as an educa- 
tional corporation for the public 
service in 1923. 

Volunteer local committees act un- 
der the direction of national head- 
quarters and annually demonstrate to 
their communities higher standards 
in housing and home-making, keeping 
always in mind that it is the family 
of modest means which the organiza- 
tion is seeking primarily to assist. 
During 1925, the movement. reached 
to every part of the country and to 
Hawaii and Alaska. Two thousand 
American cities, towns, and rural 
communities, through local commit- 
tees, brought this educational work 
to a higher degree of usefulness than 
during any preceding campaign. 
Each spring a week is set aside for 
simultaneous demonstrations all over 
the country of “better homes.” 

Model Houses.—Atlanta, Georgia, 
and Santa Barbara, California, shared 
in the award of 1925. In Atlanta 
special care was taken to arrange for 
educational work among the native 
white population, among the large 
negro element, and among those im- 
migrants whose knowledge of Ameri- 
can standards of housing and home 
life was slight. One home of four 
rooms, costing $2,150 and furnished 
for $750, was designed for occupancy 
by a negro family, the demonstration 
being in charge of a negro sub-com- 
mittee. The apartment for an im- 
migrant family was in a remodeled 
two-family house. Two school prac- 
tice apartments were shown, one in 
an institution for negro girls, the 
other in a high school for white 
pupils. A fifth home was demon- 
strated, by a six-room frame house 
in good Colonial style, based on plans 
published in the Plan Book of Small 
Houses, a pamphlet prepared by the 
Better Homes Architects. The house 
cost $6,750; the attractive well- 
planted plot on which it stood was 
valued at $2,000. It was thus well 


within the reach of a family with an 

income of $3,000 to $4,000 a year. 
Thousands of people visited these 

houses during Better Homes Week. 


} 


Visitors were led through each house | 


by hostesses who explained its ad- | 
and distributed booklets | 
containing lists of the furnishings of | 
each room, with their costs and sug- | 


vantages 


gested annual budgets. An impor- 
tant feature of the Atlanta demon- 
stration was a Home Builders’ Clinic 
—a committee of bankers, builders, 
architects, and others—who could be 
consulted by prospective home-own- 
ers without charge. 

In Santa Barbara also widespread 
cooperation was sought and secured 
from local organizations. The prin- 
cipal demonstration home contained 
six rooms on its one floor, well ar- 
ranged. The lot was carefully planned 
and planted, and was valued at 
$2,212. The house itself cost $6,109. 
This house was furnished at a cost of 
$1,592. Each article of furniture was 
listed, with its price, in a booklet dis- 
tributed to visitors. 

Another home was of three rooms, 
built at a total cost of $1,544.90, and 
attractively furnished for $394.67, a 
total of under $2,000 for a family of 
very limited income. 

A unit of three homes in one was 
built on a steep hillside, one dwell. 
ing on the street level, another above 
and back, and farther up the hill 
was a third, detached from the other 
two. The lower building containing 
two dwellings cost $6,360. The upper 
residence cost $2,100. 

Another demonstration house was a 
five-room brick-veneer house valued 
at between $6,000 and $7,000, exclu- 
sive of the lot. Another was a four- 
room house built of adobe, the brick 
being made on the lot. It was valued 
at about $6,500. 

School Practice House—The Port 
Huron, Michigan, Better Homes Com- 
mittee demonstrated a school prac- 
tice house, built on city land as part 
of the regular school equipment, to 
be used as a permanent center for 
training girls in home-making meth- 
ods. The Junior High School stu- 
dents carried out the whole project 
themselves, under the guidance of 
their teacher of civics. The Board of 
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Education appropriated $5,000 to 
build the house, and the students fol- 
lowed every detail of construction, 
after their plans were modified and 
approved by architects and a con- 
tract for the construction awarded. 
Committees of pupils chose the deco- 
rations and furnishings for the house. 
Very comprehensive educational pro- 
grams were conducted during Better 
Homes Week in Port Huron, in addi- 
tion to the demonstration of the 
house itself. 

In fully 2,000 communities the 
local committees arranged for lecture 


and discussion programs oh small- 
house architecture, furnishing the 
home, household equipment, home 


gardens, selection of books for the 
home library, or arranged contests 
for improvement of kitchens, living 
rooms, or for the beautification of 
home grounds and gardens. In addi- 
tion to the promotion of local demon- 


strations, the National Headquarters 
of Better Homes in America through 
its contact with government depart- 
ments and national organizations is 
able to provide local committees with 
information on any phase of the hous- 
ing problem and the titles of publica- 
tions which would be useful to them 
in coping with their local housing 
problems. 

During the year 1925, the National 
office has prepared and distributed an 
illustrated Guidebook for the use of 
its chairmen, a Plan Book of Smattl 
Homes, a pamphlet on Home Music 
and Home Play, and has revised and 
reprinted an illustrated pamphlet of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
entitled, How to Own Your Home. To 
promote the instruction of school 
children in the art of home-making, 
the Research Department has issued a 
pamphlet entitled, School Cottages 
for Training in Home-Making. 


SOCIALISM 


By ALGERNON LEE 
EpucaTIoNAL Drrecror, RAND SCHOOL OF SocIAL SCIENCE 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Origin. — Modern Socialism dates 
from about 1848. Small in its begin- 
nings and slow in its early growth, 
it endured severe persecution in many 
countries .and steadily spread over 
the civilized world. By the beginning 
of this century it has become in Eu- 
rope a power that had to be reckoned 
with. Although the Great War seemed 
for a time to have shattered its or- 
ganization and was thought by many 
to have discredited its theories, it has 
since assumed even greater impor- 
tance than it had in 1914. 

Basis.—Socialism is to be regarded, 
not primarily as a theoretical sys- 
tem or scheme of social reorganiza- 
tion, but as a class movement grow- 
ing out of the facts of capitalist so- 
ciety, which has developed a body of 
theory and a program to meet its 
needs. It comes into existence wher- 
ever there arises the system of large- 
scale machine production, with its 
tendency to concentration of wealth 
and to division of society into classes 


of capitalists and wage-workers. It is 
essentially a movement of the wage- 
working class, though supported by 
many individuals not of that class. 
It aims at the establishment of eco- 
nomic liberty, international peace, 
and social harmony through abolition 
of private ownership and control of 
socially necessary means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and the substi- 
tution therefor of public ownership 
and democratic administration, with 
production for use instead of profit. 

Political Aspect—Socialism is a 
political movement. Its conception 
of political action is a broad one, 
however, education and organization 
of the masses for self-reliant and in- 
telligently directed use of the power 
of their numbers being held essential, 
while the winning of office is only a 
means to an end. Socialists do not 
regard political action, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, as sufficient; 
along with it must go the activity of 
labor unions, of codperative societies, 
and of educational and cultural or- 
ganizations. 
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Socialism is international because 
the capitalist system is international. 
It is, however, organized in national 
bodies, each autonomous in its field, 
all linked together through periodic 
international congresses and through 
the International Socialist Bureau, 
with its headquarters at Zurich, which 
do not exercise a binding authority 
over the affiliated parties, but have a 
strong directing and coordinating in- 
fluence. 

Socialism and Communism. — In 
earlier times these two words were 
often used interchangeably. Thus, the 
Communist Manifesto, written by 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels in 
1848, has always been regarded as an 
authoritative statement of the So- 
cialist position. The words now desig- 
nate two distinct and even hostile 
movements. Communism, as repre- 
sented by the Communist parties of 
Russia and other countries and by 
the Communist International, with its 
headquarters at Moscow, originated 
as a “left wing” tendency within the 
Socialist movement during and im- 
mediately after the war, and resulted 
largely from the peculiar nature of 
the Russian revolution. Socialism is 
fundamentally democratic and seeks 
to achieve its aims by lawful and 
peaceable means wherever possible. 
Communists reject democracy in the- 
ory and practice, advocate the so- 
called “Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat,” and hold that socialization 
of industry can be effected only by 
violent revolution. Wherever a Com- 
munist party exists there is constant 
and bitter conflict between it and the 
Socialist party. 5 


ORGANIZATION 


Party Names.—Socialist parties do 
not bear the same name in all coun- 
tries. In Germany and several other 
countries the party is known as So- 
cial Democratic, in Belgium, Great 
Britain, Ireland, Australia and else- 
where as the Labor party. Readers of 
the American press must be warned 
that the French party commonly re- 
ferred to in the dispatches as the 
“Radical Socialists” is not a Socialist 
party at all, “Socialistic Radicals” 
being the correct translation; also 


that the “Christian Socialist” party 
of Austria is definitely anti-Socialist 
as well as anti-Semetic. 

Marseilles Congress.— The latest 
International Socialist congress was 
held at Marseilles in August, 1925. 
It concerned itself chiefly with the 
effort to assure world peace. 
holding that only the socialization of 
industry in all the principal coun- 
tries can, by eliminating the rivalry 
among national capitalistic interests, 
definitely put an end to the danger 
of war, yet Socialists consider that 
this danger can be minimized by re- 
ducing armaments, by making diplo- 


! 
| 


While | 


macy open and subjecting it to the | 


control of public opinion, by taking 
all occasions to promote: mutual un- 
derstanding among different peoples, 
and striving for amicable adjustment 
of each dispute as it arises. They 
rely above all on the organized work- 
ing people to push this policy. The 
Marseilles Congress sharply criticized 
the League of Nations as it now ex- 
ists, but hailed the Locarno Pact as 
a step in the right direction, and saw 
in the League a germ from which a 
real league of free peoples may be 
evolved. 


BY COUNTRIES 


Argentina.—The Socialists now have 
18 seats out of 158 in the lower house 
and twointheupper. At the city elec- 
tion in Buenos Aires this year they 
got 57,000 votes out of 170,000, a 
gain of 8,000. The party has 10,000 
dues-paying members. 

Australia—The Labor party in- 
creased its strength at the state elec- 
tion in New South Wales, held in 
May, and in Tasmania the following 
month. It has now a majority and 
controls the government in every 
state except Victoria. In the parlia- 
mentary election for the whole Com- 
monwealth, which took place in No- 
vember, the Labor vote was largely 
increased; but the new compulsory 
voting law brought out so many con- 
servative stay-at-homes that the Labor 
party lost two of its former 29 seats. 

Belgium.—The parliamentary elec- 


tion mm April gave the Labor party ~ 


820,000 votes (39 per cent. of the 
total), as compared with 672,000 at 
the preceding election. The party now 
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has 79 of the 187 seats in the lower 
house and 59 out of 153 in the upper, 
as compared with 68 and 52 in the 
old parliament. No party or combina- 
tion of parties has been able to con- 
duct the government without Social- 
ist codperation; the ministry formed 
in the early summer, and still in of- 
fice at the close of the year includes 
Emile Vandervelde and four other 
Socialists. 

Canada—At the election held in 
October the Labor party gained noth- 
ing, but kept the two seats it already 
had in the Dominion parliament. 

Chile——A presidential election was 
held in 1925, at which the Labor 
candidate polled 71,000 votes out of 
171,000. It is likely, however, that 
he received many votes which do not 
properly belong to the Labor or So- 
cialist movement. 

Czecho-Slovakia. — Socialism suf- 
fered a setback at the parliamentary 
election in November. In 1920 the 
total Social Democratic vote was 
2,497,000. Since that time the Com- 
munist schism greatly weakened the 
movement. This year the Social 
Democrats polled 1,042,000 votes and 
the Communists 931,000. There are 
48 Socialists and 42 Communists in 
the new parliament. 

Denmark.—The Socialists are the 
largest party in the Danish parlia- 
ment, though they have not a ma- 
jority. In coalition with some other 
democratic and progressive elements 
they control the government, with the 
Socialist Theodor Stauning as pre- 
mier. 

France.—The parliamentary elec- 
tion of May, 1924, gave the Social- 
ists 1,700,000 votes and 101 seats in 
the chamber. No party has a ma- 
jority, and no coalition has been able 
to hold power without the consent of 
the Socialists. They drove Millerand 
from the presidency and overthrew 
the ministry of Poincaré. They gave 

«their support to Herriot as premier, 
but preserved the independence of the 
party by not permitting any of its 
members to enter the Cabinet. Since 
the fall of Herriot the political bal- 
ance has been unstable, and many ex- 
ect a dissolution and new elections. 

he municipal elections in May, 1925, 
and the departmental elections in 


July brought very large Socialist 
gains, and the organized member- 
ship has been greatly increased within 
the last year. 

Germany.—tThe first president of 
the German repubiic, the Socialist 
Friedrich Ebert, died early in the 
year. At the election which was held 
in March to choose his successor the 
Social Democratic candidate, Otto 
Braun, polled 7,798,000 votes out of 
a total of 26,856,000. There are 130 
Socialists among the 485 members of 
the Reichstag. The German Social- 
ists vigorously combat the Commu- 
nists on the one hand and the Na- 
tionalists on the other. In domestic 
affairs they have been concerned 
largely with the defence of existing 
labor legislation against the attempts 
of the reactionaries to take advan- 
tage of the economic depression and 
force down Jabor standards. In the 
matter of international relations, they 
insist that Germany must fulfill its 
obligations under the peace treaties, 
while coéperating with the Socialists 
in other countries to obtain a revi- 
sion of these treaties. 

Great Britain—The last general 
election, held late in 1924, increased 
the voting strength of the Labor 
party from 4,348,000 to 5,551,000, 
but reduced its representation in par- 
liament from 191 to 151, out of 615 
in all. This was due partly to the 
unusually large total vote, the habit- 
ual stay-at-homes mostly voting Tory, 
and partly to the fact that many 
former Liberals supported the Con- 
servative candidates. It is again the 
leading opposition party, with the 
Liberals holding third place. The 
municipal elections in the summer of 
1925 gave the Labor party large gains, 
both in the popular vote and in the 
number of members of municipal bod- 
ies. An outstanding fact in recent 
Labor party history is the adoption 
by an overwhelming vote, by the party 
conference at Liverpool in October, of 
a resolution definitely excluding Com- 
munists from membership. 

Holland.—Parliamentary elections 
were held in July. The Social Demo- 
cratic Labor party polled 706,000 
votes and won 24 seats out of 100 
in the lower house, as against 668,- 
000 votes and 20 seats at the preced- 
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ing election. The party is waging a 


lively disarmament campaign. 
Japan.—Since the extension of the 


suffrage by the new electoral law a 


Labor party has been organized in 
Japan, but it has as yet had no op- 
portunity to test its strength. 

Latvia—At municipal elections 
held in February and March the So- 
cial Democrats increased the num- 
ber of their city councillors from 18 
to 31. At the parliamentary elec- 
tion in October the Socialist vote 
rose from 242,000 to 260,000 and the 
representation in parliament from 31 
to 33, out of a total of 100. 

New Zealand.—The parliamentary 
election in November was unfavorable 
to the Socialist cause, the Labor party 
electing only 13 of its candidates, in- 
stead of 17 as before. 

Sweden.— The Socialist premier, 
Hjalmar Branting, died in February, 
but was succeeded by another Social- 
ist, Rickard Sandler. An outstanding 
achievement of his administration has 
been the reduction of the army by 
about one-third. The Socialists aim at 
complete disarmament, but not hav- 
ing a clear majority have not yet been 
able to carry their point so far. 

Switzerland.—Both the municipal 
elections in the spring of 1925 and 
the parliamentary election in Octo- 
ber gave considerable gains to the 
Socialists. Their representation in 
the national assembly rose from 43 to 
49, out of a total of 198 seats. 

Eastern and Southern Europe.— 
Under the Communist dictatorship in 
Russia, the Fascist dictatorship in 
Italy, that of Horthy in Hungary, 
and equally arbitrary régimes in Bul- 
garia and Rumania, there is little 
opportunity for the normal function- 
ing of the Socialist movement on 
either the political or the industrial 
field. Many of the leading Socialists 
of these countries are in prison and 
many more have been driven into 
exile. The party nevertheless main- 
tains its existence and strives as it 
can for the reéstablislment of politi- 
cal liberty. 

United States—This is one of the 
few countries in which Socialism as 
an organized movement is now weaker 
than it was at the close of the war. 
This is explained partly by the dis- 


couraging effect of the Communist 
schism, but largely also by peculiar 
economic conditions prevailing here. 
Concentration of wealth was for some 
years checked by “war prosperity,” 
giving a new lease of life to small 
business men and temporarily restor- 
ing the opportunity for the working 
man to rise out of his class instead 
of having to rise or fall with it. Only 
when the tendency to concentration 
again becomes obviously strong can 
a rapid growth of Socialism again be 
expected. In the election of 1924 
the Socialists joined with numer- 
ous labor unions and other elements 
in supporting the candidacy of the 
late Senator La _ Follette, hoping 
thereby to bring about the formation 
of a labor party somewhat on the 
British model. This hope was not 
realized. As the votes cast by Social- 
ists cannot be distinguished from 
those cast for the same ticket by 
others, and as there was no general 
election in 1925, the Socialist voting 
strength can be only roughly esti- 
mated. The vote for Eugene V. Debs 
in 1920 was about 920,000. There is 
one Socialist in the present House of 
Representatives—Victor L. Berger of 
Milwaukee. The party headquarters 
is at 2653 Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, and its national organ is 
the weekly American Appeal, pub- 
lished at that address. Other impor- 
tant Socialist papers are the Daily 
Leader in Milwaukee and the weekly 
New Leader in New York. * 

Necrology.—Death has been busy 
among the older generation of Social- 
ists. Among the most prominent of 
those who passed away in 1925 were 
Hjalmar Branting of Sweden, Her- 
man Greulich of Switzerland, Pablo 
Iglesias of Spain, and Henri Van Kol 
of Holland, each of whom: hag de- 
voted a ‘half century or more of in- 
tense activity to the Socialist and 
Labor movement of his own country 
and to the International; also Job 
Harriman, who was Socialist candi- 
date for vice-president in 1900 and 
had in his later years been absorbed 
in the cooperative movement; and 
George D. Herron, who played an ac- 
tive part in the American Socialist 
movement for several years about the 
beginning of this century. 
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RACE CONDITIONS IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


By Ropert 8. ForrRsTER 
PROFESSOR AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


General.—The end of the first quar- 
ter of the new century supplies a 
most convenient observation point 
from which to note the composition 
of the population of the United 
States. It is true that we have not 
for the year 1925 any exact measure 
of the elements of this population. 
Such a measure does exist, however, 
for the year 1920, and it is possible to 
indicate in what principal ways a 
1925 cross section, could we have it, 
would differ from that of 1920. 

No other great country can meas- 
ure the decennial changes of its popu- 
lation as far back as the United 
States. No other great nation, 
through its expanding and formative 
years, has recorded so fully the stages 
of its growth. All the great nations 
of the world are composed of diverse 
elements, but in no other great people 
of mixed stocks is it possible to pic- 
ture at equal intervals the stages of 
growth. The United States Census 
Bureau is in fact a laboratory in 
which the people are _ periodically 
measured and appraised. 

The total count of persons in the 
population in 1920 was 105,710,620. 
Of these 94,820,915 were white. 
Slowly, decade after decade, the pro- 
portion of white has been rising; it 
was 88.9 per cent. in 1910 and _ be- 
came 89.7 per cent. in 1920, the high- 
est in our history. The principal non- 
white elements were the negroes, who 
were 9.9 per cent. of the population; 
the American Indians who were 0.2 
per cent.; the Chinese and Japanese 
who together were about three-quar- 
ters as numerous as the Indians. | 


Europeans in the United States — 
We are for the most part a nation 
composed of Kuropean white races. 
In the ten years ending in 1920 our 
native population grew by 13,333,548 
or 17 per cent., and our foreign born 
population grew by 404,806 or 3 per 
cent. (foreign born whites grew by 
367,209). But these figures for 
growth fail wholly to show the ex- 
tent to which our population is still 
of recent foreign stock. The ten 
years before 1920 embraced the years 
of the World War. Beginning in 
1914, immigration fell off because of 
the need for men in the fighting coun- 
tries and because of the prohibitions 
attached to emigration from those 
countries; many aliens departed from 
the United States on being called to 
the colors in Europe; the drift to- 
ward the resumption of emigration 
from Europe on a great—perhaps an 
unprecedented—scale, after the War, 
was thwarted by new restrictions im- 


posed upon immigration by the 
United States. In consequence the 
foreign-born stock in the United 


States increased but little in this dec- 
ade, and in 1920 this stock constituted 
an unusually small proportion of our 
total population. 

Parentage.—lor a better measure 
of the sustained importance of the 
foreign element in our race stock we 
must look to the figures for parent- 
age. In 1910-20 the white popula- 
tion born in the United States in- 
creased by 12,721,749 (18.6 per cent.). 
Of these 8,933,382 had American-born 
parents, but 2,778,228 had foreign- 
born parents and 1,010,139 had one 
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foreign and one American parent. In 
other words, at the end of a decade 
in which foreign immigration seemed 
almost negligible, the increase of that 
part of our population having at least 
one parent foreign born was actually 
44 per cent. as great as the increase 
of that part having both parents 
native. 

These figures dealing with our re- 
cent growth have been given promi- 
nence because they show that, even 
in a decade of small immigration, 
the foreign race factor may contrib- 
ute heavily, through births, to our 
next generation. © 

Northern and Southern Europe.— 
Most of the foreigners in the United 
States in 1920 represented an immi- 
gration that had come before 1910, 
and largely originated in Europe. 
The total number of foreign born 
was 13,920,692 and of these 11,882,- 
053 originated in Europe. . North- 
western and Central Europe supplied 
more than two-thirds of all who had 
come from the continent of Europe, 
while Southern and Eastern Europe 
together supplied less than one-third. 
In other words, our foreign popula- 
tion of 1920 was for the most part 
of the same origins as that of the 
early days of our settlement. 

The British Isles led, with Ger- 
many a fairly close second; and these 
two together included about a third 
of all our European immigrants. 
Italy, however, had in 1920 nearly as 
many representatives as Germany, 
while Russia and Poland followed 
closely after. These three were the 
outstanding countries of the “newer” 
immigration. Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Finland, 
Greece were heavily represented, and 
loomed much larger beside the Sean- 
dinavian countries than they did in 
earlier years; yet Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark were still represented in 
1920 by considerably more than a 
million immigrants. 

Furthermore, practically all these 
Europeans of both the “newer” and 
the “older” immigration are of 
closely related stocks. Among Nordic, 
Celtic and Mediterranean races, the 
three great races of Europe, differ- 
ences can certainly be pointed out, 
but they are all differences of a less 
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emphatic sort than those that mark 
off the three European races and their | 
mixtures from the other primary) 
races of the earth. 

Nearly nine-tenths of our popula- | 
tion is of European white stock. In) 
other terms, the ancestors of nine-; 
tenths of our population lived in} 
Europe as late as the time of the) 
discovery of America, and for the) 
most part lived there much later than | 
that epoch. Biologically we are Hu-) 
ropean, and our civilization is con- 
ditioned largely by our biology and 
by the culture developed by the white 
races in Europe. 

Third Generation Stock.—It is easy 
to exaggerate the racial importance 
of the immigrants from Southern and 
Hastern Europe in the United States. 
Their numbers, it is true, look sub- 
stantial when placed alongside those 
of our immigrants from the rest of 
Europe. They are, however, to-day 
only a first-or-second-generation stock 
while our immigrants from the rest 
of Europe are not to be thought of 
as merely a first-generation stock, 
but as essentially the same in kind 
with the great mass of our “native 
white” stock. In other words, it was 
not Greeks, Italians and Russians but 
largely British, Irish, Germans and 
Scandinavians (or their descendants) 
who were the parents of our present 
native stock. 

Distribution in U. S.—Our foreign- | 
born population is to be found chiefly 
in those parts of the country where 
the white population as such is most 
numerous. Extremely few foreign 
born are in the South Atlantic and 
East South Central States; and it is 
chiefly immigrants from Mexico who 
are to be found in the larger num- 
ber of foreign borr living in the West 
South Central States. At the head 
of all divisions are the Middle At- 
lantic States, where in 1920 lived a 
full third of all our foreigners. Next 
in order come the Hast North Cen- 
tral States, the New England States, 
the West North Central, and the 
Pacific. 

Each nationality of foreign born, 
however scattered its representatives, 
has settled by predilection in some 
state or states. The Oriental races 
have been on the Pacific Coast, the 
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Mexican immigrants in the South 
West. Immigrants from England, 
Scotland and Ireland are largely in 
New York, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania; immigrants from Germany, 
in New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio; those from 
Norway and Sweden in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois; those from Italy 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts; those from 
Poland, Russia and Lithuania in New 
York, Pennsylvania and _ Illinois; 
those from Canada in Massachusetts, 
Michigan and New York; those from 
Czechoslovakia in Pennsylvania, Il- 


‘Jinois and Ohio; those from Finland 


in Michigan, Minnesota and Massa- 
chusetts; those from Greece in New 
York, Massachusetts and_ Illinois; 
those from Switzerland in California, 
New York and Ohio. 

Immigrants from Canada living in 
the United States in 1920 numbered 
considerably more than a _ million. 
By far the greater part of them were 
of European origin; some were of 
stocks that had been established in 
Canada for several generations. By 
their coming the white factor of the 
population of the United States was 
measurably increased. 

Intermarriage. — European white 
stocks have always intermarried in 
the United States, less in the first 
generation (the immigrating) than 
in subsequent generations. Statistical 
data are but partial and occasional 
but, such as they are, attest the fact 
beyond doubt. When the foreign ac- 
cent and foreign customs disappear, 
when the upbringing is purely of 
this country, no barrier continues be- 
tween different European white 
stocks. In this sense we are becom- 
ing more and more homogeneous as a 
people. 

Negroes.—The tenth of our popu- 
lation remaining after the white 
stocks are removed from the picture 
is principally negro. When the cen- 
tury began, negroes numbered 8,833,- 
994; in 1920, they numbered 10,463,- 
131. While the great majority live 
in the Southern States, their increase 
in those states has been proportion- 
ately much less than in the North and 
West. Actually there has been a 
large migration from the South into 
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the rest of the country, and this has 
been on a scale unprecedented in our 
history. The number of negroes who 
were living in the North in 1920 fell 
but little short of a million and a 
half. 

Partly because of migration to the 
North and partly from other causes 
(such as a falling birth rate while the 
death rate has not much changed) 
the negroes present in the Southern 
States have not increased so fast as 
the whites in the same states. In the 
East South Central division of states, 
an increase among the whites in 1910- 
20 was accompanied by an actual de- 
crease among the negroes. And, ex- 
cept for West Virginia, every South- 
ern state had in these years a greater 
increase of whites than of negroes, if 
it did not actually have a decrease of 
negroes. 

Our census authorities, following a 
common usage, regard persons born 
of crosses between whites and blacks 
as belonging to our negro stock. These 
persons (mulattoes) amounted to 15.9 
per cent of the total negro stock in 
1920. In counting mulattoes, so much 
depends on the personal judgment and 
care of the enumerators, that close 
accuracy of the final figure is not in 
question. Since a still higher per- 
centage was reached by the census 
authorities in 1910, the figure of 
1920 is probably conservative. A 
higher percentage of mixed stocks 
were found in the Northern and West- 
ern States than in the Southern. 

Indians, Chinese and Japanese.— 
There were three other non-white 
stocks separately listed by the Cen- 
sus. American Indians were re- 
corded as 244,437, Chinese as 61,639 
and Japanese as 111,010. The In- 
dians were slightly fewer than in 
1910. The Chinese were considerably 
fewer—their decline had been con- 
tinuous since 1890, when they num- 
bered 107,488. The Japanese were 
much more numerous than at any 
previous Census—their increase had 
been continuous since 1890, when they 
numbered only 2,039. 

Latin Americans.—More numerous 
than our American Indians and the 
Chinese and Japanese taken together, 
are our immigrants from Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. They num- 
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bered more than half a million. While 
nearly all of them were listed by’ the 
Census as white, they generally be- 
long to the same great race stock as 
the American Indians, often, how- 
ever, with a white infusion. A very 
large majority come from Mexico. 
Consistency would require either that 
we regard our half-breed and mulatto 
population, as enumerated in the Cen- 
sus, as white, or that we classify our 
Mexican and other South American 
immigrants with American Indian 
stock rather than with our stock of 
European racial origins. 

In general it can be laid down that 
European whites and African negroes, 
with an admixture of other primary 
stocks, constitute the population of 
the United States as revealed in the 
Census of 1920. 

What now are the principal changes 
in our population that have come 
since 1920? While the changes can- 
not be measured accurately today, 
their drift is fairly clear. 

Movement of Population.— The 
population as a whole has grown. The 
estimate of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus puts it at 113,493,720 in 1925 (a 
figure which merely assumes a con- 
tinuance since 1920 of the rate of 
growth found in the ten previous 
years). 

Many immigrants of European ori- 
gin have returned to Europe, as a rule 
only for visits. Their going is a re- 
minder that between 1900 and 1920 
(or certainly 1915) our immigration 
was very large. Many found it in- 
convenient to go away during the 
War. Many, after the War’s ravages, 
are returning to look after relatives 
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and property. Some, enriched, are re 
turning to Europe to live. 

From Europe immigration has con- 
tinued, but at a reduced rate of flow; 
The new quota legislation has ma- 
terially limited our immigration and 
now favors especially those races that 
had come before 1890. Its effect will 
be to strengthen that sector of oux 
white population which is of North- 
western and Central European origin 
In the fiscal year ending June 30 
1925, the net gain of our populatio 
through immigration—excess of ar 
rivals over departures—was 232,945 

To this immigration must, however. 
be added a material increase in ille 
gal immigration, somewhat by se 
but mainly across the Canadian an 
Mexican borders. This illegal immi 
gration has unquestionably been larg 
during recent years. Those who com 
pose it derive principally from Euro 
pean countries. 

Partly as a consequence of the re- 
strictions placed by our laws on im 
migration from Asia and Europe 
there has been an increasing shift o 
peoples within our own hemisphere, 
and principally on our own continent. 
On the one hand, negroes have con- 
tinued to move from the Southern 
states of our country into the North- 
On the other hand, immigrants have 
come in increasing numbers from 
Latin America and the West Indies, 
but in particular from Mexico. Should 
this immigration continue without 
abatement it would undoubtedly add 
materially to the strength of a race 
element in the United States that is 
not closely related to our predominant 
stocks of European or African origin. 


SELECTION AND EXAMINATION OF IMMIGRANTS 


By ArrHur E. Cook 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The day has passed in the United 
States when an alien can enter the 
country and remain for any great 
length of time without measuring up 
to certain standards which we, the 
people of the United States, have de- 
termined are necessary for the good 
of the country. It is possible, be- 
cause of statutes of limitations ap- 


plying to a few of the offenses speci- 
fied in the immigration laws, for an 
alien occasionally to evade inspection 
and detection long enough to make 
deportation impossible, but to avoic 
such detection for a sufficient period 
such an alien would have to be physi. 
cally, mentally, morally and economi: 
cally of such condition as not to at: 
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tract the attention of State or Fed- 
eral officers, or of citizens who felt 
their own rights, privileges or oppor- 
tunities abridged by his presence. 
Aliens who can thus successfully 
avoid detection are not usually of a 
who would deliberately plan 
entry into the United States in any 


_ other manner than that provided by 


law. 
Exclusions——The laws, and the ma- 


_chinery of the federal government, 


are constantly being improved so as 
to more successfully accomplish the 
purposes of immigration restriction; 


restriction not only by numerical lim- 
_itation, but with regard to the classes 
who may be admitted. The exclusion 


list constantly grows. In an analysis 
of the Immigration Laws published by 
the Department of Labor twenty-four 
classes of aliens generally excluded 
are listed. The purposes of excluding 
these several classes might be said to 
be summarized for the welfare of the 
country under five heads: (1) to pro- 
tect the national health; (2) to re- 
duce crime; (3) to protect political 
institutions; (4) to promote economic 
prosperity; and (5) maintain the ra- 
cial characteristics of the nation. 

Examinations.—The medical exami- 
nation of aliens coming to our shores 
either for temporary stay or perma- 
nent residence is made by the United 
States Public Health Service. Results 
are reported to the Immigration Ser- 
vice which acts upon the information 
in accordance with law. 

There has been a constant demand 
expressed in successive laws for more 
care in the admission of those who are 
to become our compatriots and neigh- 
bors. Following a definite policy the 
physical and mental examination has 
been made more and more rigid in 
order to insure that those who enter 
the United States bring sound minds 
in healthy bodies and as such they 
are being universally welcomed. 

The new law which went into effect 
July 1, 1924, has now had a trial of 
more than one year. It has allowed 
more thorough examinations to be 
made, even better than under the pre- 
vious quota law, because it has in- 
sured a steady flow that replaced the 
wild rush at the beginning of each of 
the first five months of the fiscal year, 


and infinitely better than were pos- 
sible when the rush was limited only 
by the capacity of the steamers. 
These human avalanches engulfed the 
resources of immigration stations and 
beat down the physical powers of 
medical officers in a way that made 
regular and careful work exceed- 
ingly difficult. All this is changed 
much for the better and examinations 
are now made with comfort for the 
immigrant and a standard of details 
that is possible only with ample 
facilities and a highly trained, effi- 
cient medical staff, with sufficient 
time to do thorough work. 

At present a great majority of those 
passing our immigration stations re- 
ceive a medical examination that is 
intensive or one comparable to a peri- 
odie overhauling by a family physi- 
cian or a life-insurance examination. 
In addition, there is an examination 
in order to weed out those mentally 
defective or having even the beginning 
of insanity or nervous diseases. It 
is a huge task when the numbers, 
even under the present limited im- 
migration, are considered. For the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, the 
Public Health Service reports that 
545,472 aliens were examined, of 
whom 25,226 were certified as having 
mental or physical defects. Of these 
1,975 were serious or “A” certificates 
which note mentally affected or loath- 
some and contagious diseases; 14,759 
were Class “B” certificates, reporting 
conditions that may affect the ability 
of the individual to earn a living and 
so be a possible cause of his  be- 
coming a public charge; and 8,492 
were Class “C,’’ denoting minor ail- 
ments. 

Seamen.—lIn addition to passengers 
coming here for temporary or perma- 
nent stay, all alien members of crews 
of vessels are examined mentally and 
physically by the Public Health Ser- 
vice and these during the twelve 
months mentioned amounted to the 
huge total of 854,915. Although the 
stay of these sailors is limited, the 
Public Health Service states that they 
were examined with the almost the 
same minute care, with the result 
that 1,247 were certified under Class 
“A,’ 574 under Class “B” and 268 
under Class “C.” 
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Significance of Certification—The 
rendering of Class “B” and “C” cer- 
tificates by Public Health physicians 
does not indicate that the persons so 
certified are mandatorily excluded 
from the United States. The work of 
the Public Health doctors assigned to 
immigration inspection is carefully 
performed, with the result that in a 
large majority of cases of immigrants 
past the age of 55 a certificate of 
senility is rendered—meaning that 
the age of the persons is a condition 
which may affect the ability of the 
individual to earn a living. When all 
the surrounding circumstances are 
taken into consideration, there is fre- 
quently no justification either for the 
officers at the port or for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, when such cases come 
before it on appeal, to exclude such 
aliens merely because of the medical 
certificates. Usually it is found that 
such aliens are coming to sons or 
daughters, American citizens, who are 
financially able and willing to assume 
the care of the old people. There are 
numerous other causes, such as de- 
formity, hernia, pregnancy, less than 
normal function, loss of member, etc., 
for which medical certificates are ren- 
dered. When, however, considered in 
connection with the other facts in the 
case, it is often quite apparent that 
such “deformities,” “loss of member,” 
etc., would in no wise affect the 
ability of the alien to earn a living. 
For instance, if a jeweler, bookkeeper, 
or any other person engaged in occu- 
pations of a sedentary nature were 
to be certified for loss of a leg, it 
could hardly be considered that such 
defect would impair his earning ca- 
pacity. In fact, one of the officers in 
the principal districts has stated that 
over 90 per cent. of the medical cer- 
tificates rendered might be considered 
in the nature of marks of identi- 
fication. 

Criminals.—As in the case of alien 
feeble-minded and insane, many of the 
individual States complain of the 
burden of expense by reason of alien 
criminals confined in public insti- 
tutions. If our immigration laws 
means what they say, that no aliens 
of this class shall be admitted, and 
the inspection machinery actually 
functions 100 per cent., then there 
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would be no criminals among our for- 
eign-born population, except as we) 
made them after arrival. Yet we 
find many persons of foreign birth: 
behind bars in. America. In his book: 
Selectwe Immigration (published | 
October 15, 1925) Honorable James 
J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, in the; 
chapter, “The cost of poor immigrant, 
stock” discusses the problem at some 
length. He says, “In 445 of our fed-, 
eral custodial institutions, including 
those for the insane, feeble-minded, 
epileptic, blind, deaf, tuberculous and 
paupers, there is a population of 
some 210,835. The percentage of! 
foreign-born in the total population 
is 14.7. Using this percentage, there 
should have been some 25,366 foreign- 
born inmates in these institutions. 
Actually, there were tound 35,612.” 
Or compared with the population as 
a whole “the native-born contributed 
93, and the foreign-born 140.” The- 
oretically, if all defectives were ex- 
cluded by the department’s tests, the 
foreign-born contribution should have 
been zero and the entire population of 
custodial institutions native born! 
Dr. H. H. Laughlin in testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization suggests a rem- 
edy: “If the Federal Government had 
to maintain all of these inadequates 
at its own expense, there would be 
more poetic justice in the whole situ- 
ation. As the matter now stands, the 
Federal Government has the author- 
ity in relation to immigration, where- 
as the several State governments have 
the responsibility and expense of car- 
ing for dependent immigrants and 
their children, who have slipped into 
the United States through the federal 
sieve.” 

The information just recited is not 
a reflection on those at present 
charged with the administration of 
our immigration laws. In often re- 
peating the necessity of more careful 
selection and examination, Secretary 
Davis brings to light some important 
results of laxity in the past. When 
immigrants were coming in at the 
rate of a million or more each year 
sufficiently close examination was not 
given. With restricted immigration 
more detailed inspection is possible. 
During the fiscal year 1925 the immi- 
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gration service refused admission to 
159 aliens because of insanity, epi- 
lepsy, mental defects, ete.; 345 for 
physical defects; 562 afflicted with 
loathsome or dangerous contagious 
disease; 3029 as likely to become pub- 
lic charges; 523 (over 16 years of 
age) because illiterate; 98 as belong- 
ing to immoral classes; 251 crimi- 
nals; 188 under Chinese exclusion 
law; 452 contract laborers. 

Enforcement Problems. — Greater 
difficulty is experienced in enforcing 
the immigration laws on the land bor- 
ders than at seaports. By proclama- 
tion of the President (January 12, 
1925) the following aliens are per- 
mitted to cross the borders into the 
United States without passports or 
documents of any kind: “Citizens of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon and French 
citizens domiciled therein; citizens of 
Canada, Newfoundland, Bermuda, the 
Bahamas, and British possessions mn 
the Greater Antilles, and British sub- 
jects domiciled therein; citizens of 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, San Domingo. 
Such persons may enter the United 
States temporarily from any of the 
countries named in this paragraph, or 
pass in transit through the United 
States from any such country—to any 
other such country.” The above re- 
fers, it will be noted, to so-called 
“non-immigrants.” The quota law 
excepts from numerical limitation 
also, immigrants, natives of Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, and the inde- 
pendent countries of Central and 
South America. The latter class of 
immigrants, however, are required to 
possess immigration visas. The pur- 
pose of the arrangement is commend- 
able, but without some method of alien 
registration, it adds to the difficulty 
of selection and examination. So 
much so that Congress appropriated 
$1,000,000 especially for a land bor- 
der patrol. During the fiscal year 
14,669 aliens were turned back by 
the patrol; 13,550 were referred ta 
local immigrant inspectors for fur- 
ther examination; 104,073 freight and 
passenger trains bearing 1,553,000 
passengers were examined; 416,976 
automobiles and motor busses carry- 
ing 1,535,650 passengers, were stopped 
and examined. 
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Alien seamen are subject to the 
same physical examination upon ar- 
rival as are visitors to the United 
States. During the year immigration 
officers at ports boarded 32,194 vessels 
on which were examined 1,004,226 
alien seamen. Of this number 1,720 
were certified by the Public Health 
Service for loathsome or dangerous 
contagious diseases, and 1,595 were 
removed to hospitals for  treat- 
ment. 

Selection. — Very few of the im- 
migrants today are “selected,” be- 
cause the policy of the Government 
as expressed in legislation is to dis- 
courage prearranged immigration. 
During the last year of and the three 
years following the Civil War, the 
Government did encourage immigra- 
tion, and sanction arrangements for 
prearranged employment. But the 
Alien Contract Labor Law makes it 
a crime for any person or corporation 
in the United States to induce immi- 
gration by offers of employment. 
There is one exception to this general 
rule by which skilled labor may be 
induced to immigrate when labor of 
like kind cannot be found unem- 
ployed in the United States. To im- 
port such labor the prospective em- 
ployer in the United States first ob- 
tains a permit from the Secretary of 
Labor. This permit is granted upon 
official verification of the inability of 
the person or firm desiring to import 
the labor to secure it in the United 
States. Most of the selection accom- 
plished, therefore, is among already 
intending immigrants, by way of 
examination, for immigrants must ob- 
tain passports from their respective 
Governments before visas will be 
given. 

The nearest to selection the present 
laws afford, aside from the excep- 
tion in the Contract Labor Law re- 
garding skilled labor, is found in the 
privilege of an American citizen to 
secure a non-quota status for his wife 
and unmarried children under 18 
years of age and the similar right of 
a citizen to petition for preference 
status within fifty per cent. of quota 
limits for father, mother, husband 
and unmarried children under 21 
years of age. 

Admissions—The total number of 
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aliens admitted during the fiscal 
year was 458,435, of which 60,203 


were classified as “non-immigrant,” 
persons not coming for permanent 
residence. The number of immi- 
grants charged to the quota were 
145,971; non-quota immigrants 250,- 
912, of which 175,865 were natives 
of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, 
Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Canal Zone or independent countries 
of Central and South America; 1,475 
were ministers of religion and their 
families; 261 professors of colleges, 
academies, seminaries, universities, 
and their families; 1,462 were stu- 
dents over 15 years of age coming to 
schools approved by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

As already stated 3,029 aliens were 
refused admission on the grounds that 
they were likely to become public 
charges, but money aggregating $22,- 
357,977.00 was shown to inspectors by 
aliens admitted. Thirty-five per cent. 
of the immigrants had less than $50 
each; only 153,020 claimed to have 
paid their own passage; 135,769 ad- 
mitted passage paid by relatives and 
5525 that their way was paid by 
others than relatives; 224,324 came 
to join relatives; 28,256 to join 
friends. Those coming neither to 
friends nor relatives numbered 41,724. 

The permanent alien population of 


the United States was increased by 
232,945 — 225,490 having 
during the same period. Of this net 
immigration 71,561 came from the 


Eastern hemisphere (principally Eu- | 


rope) and 129,935 from the Western 
(mainly Canada and Mexico). “The 
total real immigration” according to 
the 1925 report of the Secretary of 
Labor “was 294,314, against 706,896 
for the previous year, or a decrease 
of 58.4 per cent. Old World total 
immigration decreased 77.7 per cent. 
and New World declined 37.9 per cent. 
Because of the heavy return to Hu- 
rope during the fiscal year the net | 
gain from the New World nearly 
doubled that of the Old.” 

Expense.—An incident of the selec- 
tion and examination of immigrants 
is the financial cost to the govern- 
ment. The expenditures of the immi- 
gration service totaled $5,231,689, 
while revenue from the same source 
amounted to $4,189,247.50. This 
revenue does not include the applica- 
tion and visa fees paid to American 
Consuls, amounting to $10 each for 
every visa granted. Principal items 
in the revenue schedule were head tax, 
$3,098,411.15; fines, $613,046.56; per- 
mits to reénter, $199,157.38; bonds 
forfeited, $109,350.00; care in immi- 
gration stations and treatment of 
aliens in hospital, $161,811.25. 
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By Artruur E. Cook 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Purpose.—In developing the  so- 
called “quota” system of limiting im- 
migration, the United States under- 
took to solve a problem which has 
never before in the history of the 
world been solved. Four years in the 
period of the world’s history is a 
very short time to judge what effect 
the system will eventually have upon 
the life of the nation, but for the 
present it is accomplishing exactly 
what its proponents desired. 

The problem is to maintain the ra- 
cial characteristics of the population 
[see Race Conditions in the United 
States], and at the same time not 
suspend immigration entirely, it be- 


ing generally considered that so dras- | 


tic a measure would result in untold 


hardship, and also prevent the admis- | 


sion of certain man-power still needed 
from outside sources for our indus- 
tries. The influx of an overwhelming 
number of aliens of different racial 
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, 
| 


departed | 


characteristics is represented by his- | 


tory to have been responsible for the 


downfall of the Roman and other em- | 


pires; yet no movement of people any 
place, nor at any time can compare 
in number or rapidity with the migra- 
tions from Europe to the United 
States. 


Place of Birth—The theory of the | 


quota plan is that by limiting immi- 
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gration from all countries in direct 
proportion to the numbers of the 
nationals of each already here a cross 
section of the sum total of immi- 
grants admitted during a year will 
exactly represent the racial character- 
istics of the present population. For 
the purpose of allotting the quotas, 
therefore, the place of birth was se- 
lected to determine the quota to 
which a particular immigrant would 
be charged, rather than the nation 
to which he might owe allegiance. In 
most cases the result is the same, but 
in some instances, by reason of chang- 
ing political boundaries, and the very 
migratory nature of man, there is a 
_ difference. Therefore, a subject of 
Greece may be charged to the quota 
for Turkey, because born in the area 
over which Turkey had jurisdiction. 
However, while this may seem illogi- 
cal in special instances, it is the only 


basis upon which the determination 


could be made because nationality is 
far less indicative of race than the 
geography of birth. 

Basis.—The year 1925 was the first 
quota year under the Act of 1924 
which limited admissions (of defined 
quota immigrants) to two per cent. of 
the persons accredited to their coun- 
try in the census of 1890. The prior 
laws of this character (the first 
passed in 1921) used the basis of 
1910, but for reasons which are 
stated below Congress deemed it ad- 
visable, pending a more scientific de- 
termination, to base admissions upon 
nationality of residents of the United 
States a generation ago. The quota 
act of 1921, as amended by resolution 
of 1922, permitted the entrance in the 
fiscal year 1924 of 706,896 immi- 
grants. The quota law limited so- 
called quota immigrants to 356,995, 
the excess over quota limit being ac- 
counted for by the admission of “non- 
quota” immigrants, and immigrants 
from non-quota countries. By reduc- 
ing the percentage to two, and the 
census basis to 1890, the quota limit 
was brought down to 164,667. 

The further reason for going back 
to 1890 was assigned on the theory 
that relatively heavy incomings from 
southern and eastern Europe during 
the past twenty or thirty years radi- 
cally changed the racial characteris- 


tics of our foreign-born population as 
compared with native white stock. 
Therefore any basis subsequent to 
1890 was represented to be discrim- 
inatory against the races which or- 
iginally founded the nation and de- 
veloped it to that time; some con- 
sideration ought to be given to the 
national origin of all the American 
people as well as to the origin only 
of persons of foreign birth. 

The 1890 census was therefore se- 
lected to be used pending a mathe- 
matical calculation of the ‘national 
origin” of all the residents of the 
United States in 1920. Beginning 
with the fiscal year 1927, a national 
origin basis will be established on a 
norm of 150,000 total admissions; 
each country to have an allotment 
reckoned on the proportion to 150,000 
which the number of persons of that 
national origin bears to the total 
population of the United States. 

Admissions Outside the Quota.— 
As already intimated, the limit fixed 
by quotas is not a limit placed upon 
all admissions to the United States, 
nor, in fact, upon all immigrants. 
During the fiscal year 1925 458,435 
aliens were admitted, of which num- 
ber 294,314 were of the immigrant 
class; 145,971 were admitted under 
the quota. The quota itself, 164,667, 
was not filled by 18,696; 148,243 were 
admitted as immigrants not restricted 
by the numerical limitation; 18,607 
aliens who applied for admission 
without having the proper visa were 
debarred, and 2,723, deported. Prac- 
tically all these cases represent re- 
jections because of quota limitation. 
Of course, realizing the futility of 
trying to enter probably hundreds of 
thousands of “would-be” immigrants 
never left their homes. 

The exceptions to the quota pro- 
vision, responsible for the admission 
of so many more aliens than ac- 
counted for in the quota, are those not 
required to have immigration visas 
and those classified as “non quota” 
immigrants. The former group com- 
prises: (1) government officials, their 
family, attendants, servants, and em- 
ployees; (2) aliens visiting the United 
States temporarily as tourists or for 
business or pleasure; (3) aliens in 
continuous transit through the United 
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States; (4) aliens lawfully admitted 
to the United States who later go 
in transit from one part of the United 
States to another through foreign 
contiguous territory; (5) bona fide 
alien seamen serving as such on a 
vessel arriving at a port of the United 
States and seeking to enter tempora- 
rily the United States, solely in the 
pursuit of their calling as seamen; 
(6) aliens entitled to enter the 
United States solely to carry on 
trade under and in pursuance of the 
provisions of a present existing treaty 
of commerce and navigation. 
“Non-quota” Immigrants, — Such 
are:—(1) An immigrant who is the 
unmarried child under 18 years of age, 
or the wife, of a citizen of the United 
States who resides therein at the 
time of the filing of a petition under 
section 9. (2) An immigrant previ- 
ously lawfully admitted to the United 
States, who is returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad. (3) An immi- 
grant who was born in the Dominion 
of Canada, Newfoundland, the Re- 
public of Mexico, the Republic of 
Cuba, the Republic of Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, the Canal Zone, 
or an independent country of Central 
or South America, and his wife, and 
his unmarried children under 18 years 
of age, if accompanying or following 
to jon him. (4) An immigrant who 
continuously for at least two years 
immediately preceding the time of his 
application for admission to the 
United States has been a minister of 
any religious denomination, or pro- 
fessor of a college, academy, seminary, 
or university, and who seeks to enter 
the United States solely for the pur- 
pose of carrying on that vocation, to- 
gether with his wife, and his unmar- 
ried children under 18 years of age, 
if accompanying or following to join 
him. (5) An immigrant who is a 
bona fide student at Jeast 15 years of 
age and who seeks to enter the United 
States solely for the purpose of study 
at an accredited school, college, acad- 
emy, seminary, or university, particu- 
lerly designated by him and approved 
by the Secretary of Labor, which shall 
have agreed to report to the Secretary 
of Labor the termination of attend- 
ance of each immigrant student; and 
if any such institution of learning 


i! 
| 
| 
fails to make such reports sirompeied 
the approval shall be withdrawn. 

Proposed Extensions.—In his An-. 
nual Report for 1925 the Secretary) 
of Labor recommends that the quota, 
provisions be extended also to persons) 
born in the countries of this hemi-) 
sphere now specially excepted. This) 
because, he points out, “by failing to) 
impose a quota upon these countries, , 
we are in the position of barring the: 
front door to America while we leave 
the back door wide open.” Also, he 
says, “In practice we have found that 
these exceptions make for evasion and 
violation of the law, and assist the} 
operations of alien smugglers, boot- 
legeers of humanity.” 

Relation to General Laws.—While 
the terms of the quota act are so 
broad as to make available quotas for 
aliens born in and of the races in- 
habiting the “barred zone,” its provi- 
sions are in addition to and not in’ 
substitution for those of the general 
immigration laws. Therefore aliens 
inadmissible for any reason under 
other laws cannot be admitted even 
though having appropriate quota al- 
lotment. Hence, while Japan has the 
nominal minimum quota of 100, im- 
migrants under that quota must be 
of races eligible to citizenship, e.g., 
the son of German parents born while 
visiting Japan would, if an immi- 
grant to the United States, have to be 
charged to the quota for Japan. An 


| 
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Oriental coolie could not be admitted 


as a quota immigrant even though no 
other demand were made upon the 
quota available to his country. 

Preferences.— Within the quotas al- 
lotted, preferences up to fifty per cent. 
are given in favor of a quota immi- 
grant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 years of age, or the father, 
mother, husband, or wife of a citizen 
of the United States who is 21 years 
of age or over, and also to a quota 
immigrant who is skilled in agricul- 
ture, and his wife and dependent chil- 
dren under the age of 16 years if ac- 
companying or following to join him. 
Agricultural preferences, however, do 
not apply to immigrants of any na- 
tionality the annual quota for which 
is less than 300. No one of the pref- 
erences provided has any right of pri- 
ority over another. 
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SELECTION AND EXAMINATION 


OF IMMIGRANTS ABROAD 


By ArtTHuR E. Cook 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Precedents—The suggestion that 
’ aliens intending to emigrate to the 
United States be required to submit 
to thorough examination before re- 
ceiving permission to embark is not 
a matter of recent years. Published 
hearings of the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization of the 
House of Representatives show that 
the subject has been several times 
considered in connection with reforms 
in immigration policy. Several of 
the countries of South America now 
require of immigrants documents ap- 
proved by their consular officers in- 
cluding: (1) medical certificate of 
a designated physician; (2) certified 
police record; (3) certificate of 
“ability to work”; and (4) evidence 
that alien has not been a public 
charge. 

Humanitarian Argument.—The Sec- 
retary of Labor, who has during the 
whole of his term of office stressed 
the need for transferring the in- 
spection machinery of the Public 
Health and Immigration Services to 
foreign ports endeavored to have his 
views expressed in legislation during 
the sixty-eighth Congress. On the 
grounds of humanity alone, he has 
pointed out: “One great result of 
moving our inspection machinery 
abroad to make selections among the 
applicants for admission would be to 
end the heart-rending scenes which 
are every day being enacted at Ellis 
Island and the other ports of entry. 
So long as under the law we admit 
foreigners to this country we could 
end all of these horrors if selection 
were made on the other side and im- 
migrant stations would be trans- 
formed into gateways of welcome, de- 
void of the harshness of official delays 
and sorrows of disappointment. So 
long as the United States is to admit 
foreigners we should have a system 
that would function to bring us the 
best that we can get from abroad, but 
to limit the number of undesirables 
who seek entry and’ prevent “dump- 
ing’ of such classes by foreign gov- 
ernments.” 


Economic Argument.—Another ar- 
gument in favor of selection abroad 
is based entirely upon economic 
grounds, that “we cannot afford to 
burden the American economic struc- 
ture with man power we do not need, 
which might easily be used in time 
of industrial depression to undermine 
the American wage scale and the 
American standard of living.” By 
keeping some kind of check upon the 
occupations of applicants for visas, 
their destination in the United States, 
and the relative employment situa- 
tion, an overabundance of labor des- 
tined to a particular locality and 
occupation could be discouraged with’ 
resulting advantage not only to Amer- 
ican workmen, who shall have our 
first consideration, but to prospective 
immigrants as well. 

Anarchists——Upon the authority 
given to American Consuls by the Im- 
migration Act of 1924 to refuse visas, 
a number of anarchists, members of 
communist parties, etc., were prevent- 
ed from coming to the United States. 
The law prohibiting the admission of 
aliens who believe in the overthrow 
by force and violence of organized 
government is constantly being en- 
forced through the refusal of permis- 
sion to come to the United States to 
persons of little or no influence; but 
when a person of some prominence, 
either by position or by reputation, is 
affected, then a storm of protest 
breaks. An outstanding example of 
this type of oversea “selection” is 
the case of Shapurji Saklatvala, Par- 
see member of Parliament of Great 
Britain, who expected to come to the 
United States as a delegate to the 
Interparliamentary Union. A visa 
was granted by the American Con- 
sulate General at London as a matter 
of course, but when utterances of this 
member of parliament indicating that 
he was a member of one of the ex- 
cluded classes were brought to the 
attention of the Secretary of State 
the visa was cancelled, and Shapurji 
Saklatvala was unable to proceed. It 
would be difficult to enforce a law 
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of any kind in the United States on 
any other basis than equally against 
all who come within its provisions. 
Families—This episode is a 
strong argument in favor of Secre- 
tary Davis’ contention that certain of 
the provisions of the immigration 
laws can only be enforced through 
selection and examination abroad. 
American officers permanently sta- 
tioned in the district from which an 
intending immigrant starts must nec- 
essarily have facilities for determin- 
ing history, reputation, and condi- 
tion, not only of individuals, but of 
the families of individuals, not avail- 
able at a port of entry. “Fre- 
quently,” says the Secretary of La- 
bor, “alien families deliberately come 
one or two at a time and establish 
themselves here in order to establish 
a basis for a plea of mercy and con- 
sideration for the final member who, 
when he or she arrives, is found to be 
mandatorily excluded because of men- 
tal or physical condition. Often the 
head of the family has become an 
American citizen before he has per- 
mitted an insane or feeble minded 
child to apply for admission.” With 
full examination abroad this situa- 
tion would be impossible. 
Beginnings.—The plea of the Sec- 
retary of Labor that “these examina- 
tions should be made by American 
officers on the authority given to 
American Consuls to refuse visas to 
those who do not measure up has not 
yet received legislative response. The 
reason is attributed to the belief on 
the part of Congress that foreign 
nations would resent legislation mak- 
ing such examinations compulsory. 
Hailing in the securing of legisla- 
tion requiring all applicants for visas 
to be examined abroad the Secretary 
of Labor proposed to the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the 
Treasury (for the Public Health 
Service) that endeavor be made to 
secure through diplomatic channels 
the consent of one or two foreign 
governments to try the plan experi- 
mentally for at least three months. 
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The Government of Great Britain and 
the Irish Free State readily agreed 
and on July 8, 1925, seven immigrant 
inspectors and as many public health 
physicians left the United States to 
supervise the immigration business at 
the consular offices located in Lon- 
don, Southampton, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Belfast, Dublin and Queenstown. 

Actual inspection began on August 
1, 1925. The total number of quota. 
visas which may he granted in one 
month to natives of Great Britain 
and northern Ireland is 3,400, and 
of the Irish Free State 2,856. While 
the number who may come to this: 
country is increased by the non-quota 
classes, quota departures from the 
British Isles are slightly less than 
the quota limit because of allotment 
of a small portion of the quota to 
consulates at places other than in 
the Islands, so that the actual fig- 
ures may vary slightly. It is sig- 
nificant of the practicability of the 
plan, however, that during the trial 
period no immigrant passed by Im- 
migrant and Public Health Service 
has been found inadmissible when 
finally passed upon by officers on this 
side who verified their status upon 
arrival here. 

There is no indication at present 
of the official action which will be 
taken upon the result of this admin- 
istrative experiment either toward 
the countries where it has been con- | 
ducted, or elsewhere. It is intimated 
that the results are as gratifying to 
representatives of the foreign govern- 
ments concerned as to officials of the 
United States and the Secretary of 
Labor will continue his effort to have 
the plan written into permanent law. 
Of necessity a larger foreign service 
of the United States would be re- | 
quired, but the cost of administra-_ 
tion of the immigrant laws at home | 
would be decreased. Only experienced 
inspectors, it is officially stated, 
would be considered for this foreign 
service should the overseas examina- | 
tion system be extended or become | 
permanent. 
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By THEODORE G. RISLEY 
Soriciror, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Deportation of Aliens.—The statis- 
tics for the past two years show a 
marked increase in the number of 
aliens deported. For example, in 
1892, 637 aliens were deported for 
being unlawfully in the United States. 
In 1900, the number was 356; in*1905, 
845; in 1910, 2,695; in 1915, 2,564; 
in 1920, 2,762; while in 1924, the fig- 
ures had mounted to 6,409 and for 
the year ended June 30, 1925, there 
were 9,495 aliens deported. Of this 
latter number 1,914 were deported 
to Canada and 1,828 to Mexico, the 
remainder, with the exception of a 
small number of South Americans, 
Asiatics and Africans, being deported 
to European countries. The aliens de- 
ported should be distinguished from 
those rejected for various causes at 
United States ports of entry for the 
year 1925. Of the latter class there 
were 25,390 rejected during the year 
1925, as against 30,284 rejected dur- 
ing the year 1924, and 20,619 in 
1923. 

Prevention of Entrance.—Large 
numbers of aliens were prevented 
from entering the United States un- 
lawfully during the year 1925 or de- 
tained temporarily and.in some cases 
arrested on warrant through the ef- 
forts of the newly created Border 
Patrol Service of the Department of 
Labor. This patrol service was 
created by Congress on May 8, 1924 
(43 Stat. 240), and the power of pa- 
trol officers to make arrests was de- 
fined by the subsequent act of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1925 (43 Stat. 1049). This 
service was made necessary by the 
marked increase in recent years of 
aliens surreptitiously entering the 
United States, particularly along the 
Canadian and Mexican borders, due 
to the limitation on the number of 
aliens permitted to enter the United 
States by the Quota Act of May 19, 
1921, as amended May 11, 1922, as 
well as by the further reduction of 
the number of admissible aliens by 
the Immigration Act of 1924. The 
extensive land border of the United 


States on the Mexican and Canadian 
sides, as well as our proximity to the 
islands of the West Indies and Cuba, 
make the work of preventing the il- 
legal entry of aliens into this coun- 
try one of enormous difficulty. The 
ficures submitted by the Border Pa- 
trol Service indicate that this man- 
ner of unlawful entry into the United 
States is being brought under control 
and has the hearty codperation of 
Canadian and Mexican officials. 

Proposed Deportation Bill——As a 
further means of preventing the il- 
legal entry of aliens into this coun- 
try a drastic deportation act was 
introduced and considered by the 
68th Congress. This bill passed the 
House but failed to pass the Sen- 
ate. One of the important fea- 
tures of this deportation bill was 
the removal of the limitation of time 
in which an alien might be deported 
from the United States for causes di- 
vided into fourteen classes. In this 
bill an effort was also made to con- 
trol the entry of seamen into the 
United States, large numbers of whom 
enter and remain in the United States 
in violation of law. The deportation 
bill provided for the manner of de- 
portation of such seamen as had re- 
mained in this country unlawfully, 
though the bill carefully protected the 
rights of legitimate seamen engaged 
in commerce. 

Registry.—As a concomitant meas- 
ure of protection to the United States 
from the entry of undesirable aliens 
it has been proposed that all aliens 
in this country be enrolled or reg- 
istered. ‘By this procedure it is 
thought that the naturalization of 
desirable aliens as citizens of the 
United States will be encouraged and 
the presence here of groups of un- 
desirables more easily noted and con- 
trolled. It is possible that this sub- 
ject may receive serious consideration 
by the present Congress in view of 
the fact that by a recent court de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Eighth Cireuit the penal pro- 
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visions of the passport act of May 


22, 1918, have been declared to 
be unenforcible (in re Stefan 
Flora). 


Chinese Immigration—Chinese of 
the laboring class are not entitled 
to enter the United States under the 
terms of the Chinese Treaty of 1880 
and later acts of Congress. The rec- 
ords of, the Immigration Service in- 
dicate that 1,721 alien Chinese were 
admitted to the United States during 
the fiscal year 1925, and 688 were 
denied admission, as against 4,670 
admitted and 1,051 excluded in 1924. 
This decrease, in a measure, is due 
to the Immigration Act of 1924 which 
tends to reduce the number of Chinese 
entitled to enter this country. It 
should be understood that the bulk 
of alien Chinese entering this coun- 
try are of the merchant and student 
classes. In the recent case of Chang 
Chan et al. v. Nagle, 268 U. S. 346, 
decided May 25, 1925, the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided 
that native Chinese women, being 
themselves ineligible to citizenship, do 
not become citizens of the United 
States by reason of marriage to 
American citizens and are not en- 
titled to admission to the United 
States under the 1924 immigration 
act. Under our laws, however, the 
children of such union are American 
citizens. On the other hand, by the 
decision of the same court, on the 
same day, in the case of Cheung Sum 
Shee et al. v. Nagle, 268 U. S. 336, 
it was held that alien Chinese wives 
and minor children of Chinese mer- 
chants lawfully domiciled in the 
United States are not excluded by 
the 1924 immigration act, being guar- 
anteed the right of entry into this 
country by the treaty with China of 
1880. 

The incentive for alien Chinese to 
gain admission to the United States 
is very great and the Immigration 
Service is constantly confronted with 
attempts to fraudulently circumvent 
the law. On the whole the entrance 
of Chinese into this country is well 
under control. The immigration ree- 
ords show that 19,710 seamen of all 
nationalities deserted their vessels in 
United States ports during the year 
1925 and about 77,917 for the past 
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three years. However, only a small 
percentage of deserting seamen were 
Chinese, in 1925 the number being 
387. For the past five years the 
number of alien Chinese departing 
from the United States exceeded in 
number those entering, in 1925 there 


being 3,263 emigrant alien Chinese © 


as against 1,721 immigrants. 
Japanese Immigration.—Ever since 


1903 the immigration of Japanese | 


into the United States had been con- 
trolled by the plan called the “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement” which provided in 
effect that Japanese of the* laboring 
class would not receive the necessary 
passports for coming to the United 
States. This allowed, as in the case 
of Chinese immigration, Japanese 
lawfully to enter the United States 
for a considerable period as mer- 
chants, students and government offi- 
cials. In 1925, 682 immigrant Jap- 
anese were admitted to this country 
and 1,170 emigrated, as against 8,481 
admitted and 2,120 emigrated in 1924. 
The territory of Hawaii has a con- 
siderable alien Japanese population, 
but the entry of such aliens into the 
mainland of the United States is pre- 
vented by the Immigration Act of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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1917 and Presidential proclamations | 


thereunder. 

Japanese immigration has _ been 
seriously affected as a result of re- 
cent decisions by the Supreme Court 
of the United States to the effect that 
under our laws Japanese are of a 
race ineligible to citizenship (Takoa 
Ozawa v. United States, 260 U. S. 
178, and Hidemitsu Toyota v. United 
States, 268 U. S. 402), also by the 
announced intention of Congress in 
passing the 1924 Immigration Act 
to officially end the operation of the 
so-called ‘“Gentlemen’s Agreement?’ 
with Japan. The treaty of April 5, 
1911, with Japan provides for the en- 
trance of Japanese into the United 
States to carry on trade, and in the 
recent case of Asakura v. City of 
Seattle, 265 U. S. 332, the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided 
that a law of the State of Washine- 


‘ton which licensed and recognized 


pawnbroking as a business regulates 
“trade” within the meaning of the 
Japanese treaty; and that a city ordi- 
nance in that state which undertook 
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to confine the business to citizens of 
the United States was void as ap- 
plied to a Japanese subject who was 
lawfully domiciled in the United 
States. Of the 19,710 seamen who de- 
serted their vessels at ports of the 
United States in 1925 but 64 were 
Japanese. 

Mexican Immigration.—Because of 
the fact that there is no quota limita- 
tion applying against aliens born in 
British North America and Mexico, 
as well as Cuba, Haiti, the Domini- 
can Republic, and independent Cen- 
tral and South Amervican countries, 
the immigration to the United States 
from the two border countries of Can- 
ada and Mexico has been extremely 
high, in comparison with that from 
European countries, for example. In 
1914 immigrant aliens from British 
North America numbered 86,139, as 
against 14,614 from Mexico. In 1923 
the number admitted from British 
North America was 117,011 and 63,- 
768 from Mexico. In 1924, 200,690 
were admitted from British North 
America and 89,336 from Mexico, 
while for the year 1925 there were 
admitted 102,753 from British North 
America and 32,964 from Mexico. It 
is possible that the decrease in 1925 
from the number admitted in 1924 
may be due to the fact that, besides 
the head tax of $8 required by the 
1917 Act, the 1924 Immigration Act 
exacts a consular tax of $10 for an 
immigration visa. In any event it 
is believed that this factor has 
tended to increase attempts to 
smuggle aliens into the United States 
across the border. The more settled 
political conditions in Mexico in re- 
cent years have been a factor in re- 
ducing emigration from Mexico, as 
well as the fact that the Mexican 
Government now discourages the emi- 
gration of its citizens. Senate Bill 
2365 was introduced in the 68th Con- 
gress to extend the quota limita- 
tion to the immigration from inde- 
pendent countries of the Western 
Hemisphere and to regulate the ad- 
mission of seasonal and special labor 
from contiguous territory. This bill 
failed to pass Congress. 

Alien Registration —Following the 
adoption of our restrictive immigra- 
tion policy there has been a great 
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increase in the number of surreptiti- 
ous entries of aliens across our bor- 
ders and by sea. The practice of 
smuggling aliens in particular has 
increased, and there are well-organ- 
ized groups or bands along our land 
borders who have been engaged in 
this practice, for which they have 
often received very large sums of 
money as rewards for conducting 
their illegal operations. For the pur- 
pose of reducing such illegal entries 
to the lowest practical minimum and, 
subsequently, to frustrate the fraudu- 
lent efforts to become citizens on the 
part of those who have entered the 
country in violation of our immigra- 
tion laws, Secretary Davis has formu- 
lated, and is urging the enactment of, 
legislation that will provide for a 
system of annual registration and en- 
rollment of all aliens. 

The purpose of such registration 
would be to promptly ascertain the 
presence of aliens arriving in the 
country unlawfully and to expedite 
their deportation, and also for the 
protection of aliens who may be in 
the country lawfully. President 
Coolidge in his first annual message 
to Congress recommended the adop- 
tion of the registration system. The 
plan is not conceived in a spirit of 
resentfulness or prejudice against 
aliens, nor has it any of those fea- 
tures of espionage which characterize 
the administrative system of con- 
tinental Europe which are so dreaded 
by the people who have come to us 
from the countries where such a sys- 
tem prevails. France requires for- 
eigners to register who remain in the 
country more than fifteen days. Eu- 
ropean people generally have been ac- 
customed to registering every time 
they change their abode. The regis- 
tration system proposed is free from 
the annoying features of the conti- 
nental system and would devolve upon 
the alien no greater inconvenience 
than does the law which requires citi- 
zens to register every year or two 
int order to qualify themselves as legal 
voters. It would also greatly simplify 
and facilitate the legal procedure of 
their naturalization. 

Aid to Registration Advantageous 
to Aliens.—The persistent, subtle 
efforts, both by sea and land, of vast 
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numbers of aliens who are constantly 
seeking to enter the United States 
by evading the immigration laws 
must be met with unremitting vigi- 
lance and unyielding firmness in order 
to thwart their unlawful attempts and 
to maintain the integrity and the ef- 
fectiveness of our immigration policy. 
Among the essential features of this 
proposed plan is the protection af- 
forded by the certificate of registra- 
tion to those aliens who comply with 
our immigration laws, which in their 
enforcement can only be obnoxious to 
those who seek to subvert them. It 
is in no sense prejudicial to any race 
or inimical to the rights or liberties 
of any class of people. If effectively 
administered, it would be very effi- 
cient in enabling us to discover the 
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presence of aliens unlawfully in the 
country, particularly those of a 
vicious and menacing type who enter: 
for the purpose of disseminating com-. 
munistic and anarchistic doctrines, | 
but would also deter others from at-} 
tempting illegal entry because of the» 
reasonable certainty of prompt dis- | 
covery and deportation upon arrival. | 

The adoption of the proposed sys- | 
tem of registration and enrollment 
would be no reflection upon the 
aliens, and compliance with its pro- 
visions would involve no humiliation, 
and at the same time it would greatly 
safeguard from persistent and insidi-| 
ous assaults one of the most vital 
and protective pieces of legislation en- 
acted by our country in the last half 
century. 
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RELATION OF IMMIGRATION TO CITIZENSHIP 


By Raymonp F. Crist 
COMMISSIONER OF NATURALIZATION, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Constitution of the United 
States empowered the Congress “to 
establish a uniform rule of naturali- 
zation.” The Act of June 29, 1906 
(34 Stat. L. Part I, page 596), con- 
stitutes the most important expres- 
sion of the Congress under this au- 
thority. The Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Labor is the executive unit charged 
with the administration of this law, 
to insure the uniformity of rule 
throughout the United States re- 
quired by the Constitution. 

Dwelling in the U. S—By this law 
an alien may declare his intention 
to become a citizen of the United 
States in the court in whose jurisdic- 
tion such alien resides. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, on 
March 2, 1925, held that until an 
alien is legally landed he “could not 
have dwelt within the United States” 
and “never has been dwelling in the 
United States within the meaning of 
the Act.” This was the case of a 
minor child claiming naturalization 
through her father, although she had 
not been formally admitted to reside 
within the United States in conform- 
ity with the immigration laws. The 


Supreme Court further said “still- 


more clearly she never has begun to 
reside permanently in the United 
States within the later Act of 
March 2, 1907.” The Supreme Court 
cited the case of The United States 
ex rel. Patton v. Tod (259 Fed. 385). 
In that opinion, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals said, “When 
the Act of 1802 became law, there 
was no immigration statute. Since 
then legislation in respect of immi- 
gration has become necessary, and 
we must look to the immigration 
statutes to ascertain when an alien 
can be regarded as beginning his resi- 
dence in this country.” 

Petition for Naturalization—The 
Naturalization Act of 1906 ag 
amended constitutes the present-day 
naturalization law, with other stat- 
utes which relate to the acquisition of 
citizenship of children born abroad 
and living either abroad or in the 
United States at the time of the 
naturalization of their parents. An 
alien is not allowed to declare his 
intention excepting in the Court in 
whose jurisdiction he resides. The 
first step is the petition to the Court, 
which cannot be filed until five years 
of residence have been completed and 
the declaration of intention is at 
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least two years old and after a year 
of residence in the state. If an alien 
waits until his declaration is seven 
years old it becomes invalid. Two 
citizens of the United States must 
prove all of the residence within the 
state in which he resides at the time 
of petitioning that is necessary to 
make five years, but any portion of 
that time that has heen in some other 
state may be proven by other citizens. 

Eligibles—The petition must be 
signed by the alien in his own hand- 
writing, but he cannot be admitted 
to citizenship unless he can speak the 
English language, and not then if he 
is a believer in the practice of po- 
lygamy or anarchistic doctrines, or 
is one who practices either. At the 
time the petition is filed he must sur- 
render his declaration of intention to 
the Clerk of the Court along with a 
certificate showing the time, place 
and manner of his arrival in the 
United States. This certificate is fur- 
nished by the Department of Labor 
and is required in all cases of ar- 
rival after June 29, 1906, unless the 
alien is in the military or naval serv- 
ice of the United States, or the 
American merchant marine after an 
honorable discharge from a_ prior 
service. 

Forms.—The petition is not al- 
lowed to be heard until notice of its 
filing has been publicly posted for at 
least ninety days. The law requires 
recular days to be fixed by rule of 
Court for hearing petitions for nat- 
uralization. 

No declaration of intention may be 
made and no petition for naturaliza- 
tion may be heard within thirty days 
preceding any election. 

Races.—Only aliens who are white 
persons or of African nativity or 
descent are entitled to naturaliza- 
tion. This excludes, under decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Japanese and Hindus, while 
the Chinese are excluded by statute 
enacted during the existence of the 
treaty with China relating to the ad- 
mission of Chinese into the United 
States. 

Fees and Penalties.—A fee of $1 
is prescribed for a declaration of in- 
tention, and $4 for the filing of the 
petition, which includes the right to 


the certificate of naturalization if it 
is granted. One-half of these fees 
are required to be accounted for and 
paid over to the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation by the Clerks of Courts to 
whom they are paid. They are then 
deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Penalties are provided for violating 
the naturalization law or for hold- 
ing oneself to be a citizen before one 
is naturalized. 

Privileges——The citizenship con- 
ferred is limited to the continuance 
of permanent residence in the United 
States, and all privileges are extended 
to a naturalized citizen that are the 
right of a native citizen excepting 
the privilege of holding the office of 
President or Vice-President, or un- 
limited residence outside of the 
United States. While a native-born 
citizen may reside outside of the 
United States for any length of time 
he may desire without loss of citi- 
zenship, continued residence on the 
part of a naturalized citizen sets up 
the presumption that he has ceased 
to be a citizen of the United States, 
which presumption he must overcome 
before being recognized as a citizen. 

Unnaturalized Aliens.—The nat- 
uralization problem of this country 
and its relationship to the alien popu- 
lation can only be reviewed with clar- 
ity upon the presentation of the mass 
problem. The most available statisti- 
cal record is found in the census re~ 
port of 1920. That report presenis 
the entire alien born population as 
13,920,692. This includes men, women 
and children of foreign birth in this 
country at that’ time. 

There were 5,398,605 unnaturalized 
foreigners, and 1,223,490 foreigners 
who had taken out their first papers 
only, the declaration of intention to 
become citizens of the United States. 
These two groups comprise a total of 
6,622,095. In addition to these there 
were 805,509 of foreign birth as to 
whom it was impossible to ascertain 
whether or not they had changed 
their allegiance. With these added to 
the number known not to have 
changed their allegiance, the total for- 
eign born not identified as citizens, 
is brought up to 7,427,604. In the 
entire mass of alien born there were 
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6,493,088, or less than one-half, who 
had acquired American citizenship by 
naturalization. 

Since 1920 there were accessions to 
the foreign group through all immi- 
gration ports of entry, while at the 
same time there was an outgoing 
number, but a clearly defined and 
computable net result of this ebb and 
flow of human tide shows an increase 
of 2,007,575 to the foreign population. 
This included the 232,945 which were 
added during the last year. 

Transaction.—The importance of 
the question of naturalization of 
aliens in the United States outranks 
the naturalization of aliens in any 
other country of the world, if not 
more important and having greater 
possibilities for reaction upon the 
future of this country than the con- 
sequences that flow from the nat- 
uralization of aliens upon all other 
countries combined. 

Since 1906, when supervision 
through the Federal Bureau was es- 
tablished, 2,040,500 certificates of 
naturalization have been granted. 
This included the 152,457 naturalized 
during the year 1925. This repre- 
sents probably one-half of those 
actually naturalized for the reason 
that an average of more than one per- 
son has uniformly derived citizenship 
through the naturalization of the peti- 
tioner, as shown by various studies 
made of naturalization petitions. 

From the alien population coming 
into the United States since 1920 
only those who arrived in the year 
1920 could by any possible provision 
of the law have acquired citizenship 
until during the last year, excepting 
the small and negligible number who 
acquired citizenship through military 
service or service in the American 
merchant marine for three years, and 
those who derived citizenship through 
the naturalization of another. 

The number of aliens taking the 
various steps toward citizenship rep- 
resented 591,933 in the year, and 
these, together with the persons in- 
terested in questions relating to the 
naturalization law and the rights and 
privileges accruing upon the acquisi- 
tion of citizenship, entailed the re- 
ceipt of 1,056,875 pieces of mail and 
the sending out of 1,243,801 pieces of 


mail. 


Washington, whose incoming corre- 
spondence averages 590 pieces of mail 
daily. 


Much of this mail is centered | 
on the administrative headquarters in| 


Men and Women.—There were 


277,218 declarations of intention re- 
ceived from aliens during this year. 


Heretofore and prior to the enact- | 
ment by Congress of the Act of Sep- 


tember 22, 1922, there were as a rule 


a negligible number of declarations | 


of intention filed by women. This Act 
gave the right of independent nat- 
uralization to women and freed the 


question of allegiance and citizenship | 


from the influence of the marital 
status. Under the influence of this 
Act the number of declarations from 
women of foreign birth has increased 
steadily each year, and amounted to 
51,527 during the present year. 
There were 225,291 declarations of in- 
tention received from men out of the 
total. The number of women peti- 
tioning for citizenship was 22,526, and 
those filed by men 139,732, compris- 
ing a total of 162,258. Citizenship 
was conferred upon 18,576 women and 
133,881 men, making a total of 152,- 
457 adults who were made citizens 
during the past year, with 15,613 
aliens refused citizenship. In the 
large number of petitions filed there 
has been always a small percentage 
of disclosures of attempts to secure 
naturalization illegally. There were 
151 cases of individuals prosecuted 
criminally during the year and 62 
convictions, 13 failures to convict and 
76 cases still pending. From those 
convicted there were $10,860.80 fines, 
penalties and forfeitures to the 
United States. 

Judicial Decisions—The most im- 
portant of the suits to terminate 
citizenship was the one decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States in May. By this decision the 
Supreme Court held that only part 
of the soldiers, sailors and marines 
who had served in the military forces 
of the United States during the 
World War had been provided by 
Congress with the means of acquiring 
citizenship when the subject was con- 


sidered in the law passed May 9, 1918. | 


Preliminary Examinations. — The 
stupendous character of the adminis- 
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trative responsibilities is shown by 
the fact that 1,185,896 individual ex- 
aminations of aliens and their wit- 
nesses were made necessary in the 
administration of the naturalization 
law during the year. These examina- 
tions comprise 486,774 administrative 
examinations of petitioners and their 
witnesses prior to the court hearings, 
and 699,122 judicial examinations by 
the naturalization examiners in open 
court. This work was performed by 
a personnel of 300 men and women 
performing duty in offices located in 
twenty-eight centers, from which 
places they travel over the adjoining 
territory performing the duties nec- 
essary to the proper enforcement of 
this law. 

Cost of the Service—The adminis- 
tration of the naturalization law is 
no expense upon the citizen tax pay- 
ers of this country. The total cost 
of the administration of the naturali- 
zation law has been $8,840,154.39. 
The government requires the deposit 
in the Treasury of the United States 
of the greater portion of the naturali- 
zation fees which the law prescribes 
shall be paid by aliens. The total 
naturalization and other fees de- 
posited through the naturalization 
law up to and _ ineluding 1925 
amounted to $9,189,277.73. The total 
cost of the administration of the law 
was $8,840,154.39, leaving a surplus 
of $349,128.34 over all costs. The 
total income during the past year was 
$743,836.54, while the expense was 
$786,852.11. As the surplus now 
stands, the expenses are paid’ by 
revenues nearly six months in ad- 
vance of the total expenditures. 

Advantages to Immigrants.—The 
certificates of naturalization’ are 
made use of by naturalized citizens 
who desire to obtain preference and 
exemptions from the immigration visa 
requirements for the various members 
of their families remaining outside 
of the United States who are entitled 
thereto. These naturalized citizens 
file petitions for immigration visas, 
all of which are visaed and approved 
by the Bureau of Naturalization be- 
fore the petition is granted. There 
were 22,617 such petitions received in 
the Bureau of Naturalization during 
the past year. Of these there were 


1,500 petitioners who had so recently 
been naturalized that their certifi- 
cates of naturalization had not been 
received in the bureau for filing from 
the Clerks of Courts. 

Use of Immigration Visas—The 
Bureau of Naturalization is the cus- 
todian of all immigration visas sur- 
rendered by immigrants under the 
1924 Immigration Act at the various 
ports of entry throughout the United 
States. There were 276,815 immigra- 
tion visas received and filed in the 
bureau during the past year. 

These visas were examined to prove 
the claims of lawful entry of 25,818 
aliens who applied within the first 
year after their arrival in the 
United States for the privilege of be- 
coming citizens. Among these, re- 
fusals resulted in 1,420 cases where 
the admissions were not as immi- 


grants’ but for visits of temporary 


character, and 3,629 whose entry was 


indicated to have been lawlessly ac- 


complished. A disclosure of signifi- 
cance is seen in the cases of 5,963 
aliens who gave occupations entirely 
different from those which were shown 
upon their immigration visas, when 
it is known that preferences are given 
to certain aliens because of the voca- 
tions claimed before the Consuls. This 
activity also discloses aliens illegally 
here who are scattered throughout 
the United States away from the large 
alien colonies of the industrial cities. 
Fraudulent naturalization will, there- 
fore, be attempted at places where, 
heretofore, only law-abiding aliens 
have been found. There were 111,209 
quota-period aliens who applied dur- 
ing the year to establish residence 
and take out the first papers. 

Certificates of Arrivat—During 
the year there were 125,000 applica- 
tions for certificates of arrival for 
petitioning purposes received at the 
Ellis Island branch of the Bureau of 
Naturalization. These certificates, 
with those issued from the Immigra- 
tion Service elsewhere, comprise the 
total of approximately 162,000 peti- 
tions for naturalization filed during 
the year. 

Districts.,—Heretofore the Naturali- 
zation Service has been administered 
through eleven districts and fourteen 
subdistricts, comprising the whole 
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United States. During the year the 
administrative machinery was made 
more compact by increasing the num- 
ber to twenty-three districts in four of 
which sub-headquarters were located. 
This made all but four of the branch 
offices immediately under the direc- 
tion of the bureau in Washington. 
The Citizenship Training Work of 
the Bureau of Naturalization —This 
was specifically authorized by the Act 
of May 9, 1918, and has been promo- 
tive of the opening of the public 
schools throughout the United States 
for the instruction of adult immi- 
grants. During the year there were 
79,964 textbooks furnished to the stu- 
dents attending these classes who 
were candidates for citizenship. 
Recommendations for amending 
the naturalization law.—Recommen- 
dations for amendment of the law 
were made during the year, based 
upon the nineteen years of adminis- 
trative experience, and also upon the 
latest legislative expressions in the 
immigration laws. Among the more 
important of these recommendations 
is the enrollment or registration of 
all aliens annually, with the payment 
of a fee for the certificate of regis- 
tration and the more effective or- 
ganization therefrom of the public 
school system in the teaching of adult 
immigrants. The natural  conse- 
quence would be the requirement to 
read, speak and write our language. 
Proposed Administrative Naturali- 
zation—It has been recommended 
that the naturalization of aliens 
cease as a primarily judicial func- 
tion and be vested with the admin- 
istrative branch of the Government, 
with the right of appeal to the ap- 
propriate -United States Courts on 
questions of law and after questions 
of fact have been reviewed by the 
Bureau of Naturalization in Wash- 
ington in any case. This would 
change the traditions of the country 
from the first enactment of Congress 
which made naturalization a judicial 
function. Since that time the natu- 
ralization of aliens has grown to such 
proportions as to make it necessary 
for the Courts to depend almost en- 
tirely upon the Naturalization Ex- 
aminers representing the administra- 


tive branch of the Government at the 
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judicial proceedings. The public nat- 
uralization is hence a purely per- 
functory proceeding generally, lacking 
in dignity and occasioning a great 
deal of criticism on the part of the 
public. Inasmuch as the responsibil- 
ity is largely administrative and a 
considerable portion of the judicial 
responsibility is by reason of circum- 
stances further imposed upon the ad- 
ministrative branch, those experi- 
enced in the naturalization law, in 
the large centers particularly, includ- 
ing Federal and State Judges, are ad- 
vocates of the change. 
Photographs.—Photographs are 
recommended for attachment upon all 
naturalization papers at the time of 
their issuance for identification, pre- 
vention of their fraudulent use, and 
protection of the naturalized citizens. 
The requirement of proof of law- 


ful arrival—tThis and the refusal of 
the privileges of naturalization to 


aliens unlawfully in the United 
States, with a discretionary authority 


vested in the Bureau for the relief 


of those who entered prior to the 
quota restrictions, are recommended. 
Other Recommendations.—Among 


the other recommendations are a fee 


for certificate of arrival as evidence 
of lawful entry, increase above the 
present fees of $1 for the declaration 
of intention and $4 for the petition 
for naturalization which includes the 
issuance of the certificate of natural- 
ization; the vesting of power in the 
Naturalization Service to make find- 
ings of which the Courts could take 
judicial notice at the hearing, and dis- 
pensing with the appearance of the 
two witnesses in Court at the hear- 
ing; permission to file a petition for 
naturalization in any authorized 
Court without awaiting the comple- 
tion of one year of residence in the 
State, Territory or District of Colum- 
bia, all. other residence to be estab- 
lished by depositions; the personal 
appearance of each applicant before 
a Naturalization Examiner prior to 
the filing of his petition for naturali- 
zation; that the children of those nat- 
uralized should appear in open Court 
upon arriving at adult age and before 
exercising the rights of citizenship 
as adults take the oath of allegiance 
and secure their own certificates. 
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STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION 


By Artryur E. Coox 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION AOT OF 
1924, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1925 


By Country or AREA OF BirtTH, AS SPECIFIED. 


(Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant 
aliens are not charged to the quota. Hence the total immigrants may exceed the total 
statutory quota.) 


Admitted 
Total 
Country or Area of Birth Non- Admitted 
Quota Annual immigrant | Fiscal Year 
Immigrants Quota and Nonquota 1925 
Immigrants 
PAN DR COUMUTIES Gore ict die eres) 21s = diesieisre %,= 145,971 164,667 301,115 457,086 * 
HITODER ES oe eric cc cwyeee tere 144,226 161,422 +] 110,986 255,212 
A pte WEA aioe BOOM D Sede Fe 61 100 363 
AMG ODES Sb Aeicde Ob CODRODCIOSE DEO Oe 1 100 4 
ANTAIIES “SSS CARS OC IeaE SAI eons 769 785 980 
PCI CNUIMIE Gere Clef es eintsjcis opie ses ee eee 507 612 7 1,480 
BRE PIIEY aR oo ocip Sobor aon ss bobs 89 100 143 
MZCCHOBLOVARIAD. ) sittotave n' s:els stnlele toys. sie 2,550 3,073 1,896 
Danzios Free Oty Ob sues on 12 siete cies 211 228 31 
PVCTUIATG 5 oatiecee elahatsle wee sis, svels'e oe 6) 2,523 2,789 + 1,858 
SERENE. pcaauocdo caooe Ds TaormDne 113 124 66 
TIES 5 SO or tenereicaa icicle 477 471 1,016 
BIT CO Mateo a a ernie. 5 6b) 6 <1 9 es] el oy.0iais46, fevers 3,340 3,954 Ff 5,300 
COBTIOUINA, en pOmOlOne a en Or an aapeete 45,714 51,227 8,971 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
iby eile loko crate Gier eirreaiairse 14,780 22,545 
BNOECHOIE LTCLAN «o.oo eels oietele ia, 5.010 1,616 34,007 7 714 
NSCOULAINGIEN levers ole’ essvalouersy ofa oie Simisl ava ¥ere 12,408 6,853 
WWUIGED Ne Seer 6 Baioe wo Cicer cid 906 829 
CEREREE CoSO soo OCU Urione COUGUCmO S 101 100 2,257 
PIU ALY, More lejaiey | easel ei0e ajevera e\eieuel.s «Is 356 473 993 
T@HeI hog Gap baG OG Oo OIGECOO COG tte ae 64 100 22 
MEISUIME LEC SCALE: eto eithelciele< vieis i clever QT AQ 28,567 4,665 
TRESS 2.gé Orie Oreo cI EC OOeSO ONC rOI 2,678 3,845 f 21,358 
ATE EE Bee al ota dle a bola) x= ieoisg 6 ey oh ou 2 Poe's 123 142 196 
IPFCCAPCHALCIIg s elstaielia.s!< oe riclete «let ete¥s ie: 12 100 2 
Lithuania ...... DONO Sc tac OTe I 329 344 739 
MAR XEM DULG) Vaya. sieccielc «© «en's © o,0y0.0 (0. 104 100 115 
PUL OMIA CON wei eole leis shore okee\ dre 7c) ees outa: ie)/exs 2 100 5 
NESUROREICE Cota o ono co Dome HO COO 1,455 1,648 7 1,995 
Sie" Ton cacao ROG On OOD On oIOLC 6,115 6,453 3,076 
EOL OC! Sarclerin Cea OC. Ot Cre Cao 4,857 5,982 3,987 
LOREAL Seep oogoom ont cueda nono 479 503 F 2,212 
MOMIGISUER Geanpgnuc Go DCO OOCROTOOa 605 603 1,259 
ISCAS Jado dion.c oo AciDconneccc ma 2,043 2,248 F 2,634 
Seo) WRN anol Son ccm Do cero OCOD c erst 100 Cn OG 
RSTNSUURIIMMS Papeticks Ioisiin oforcUarvel setae sfeKels cyeless\ 146 TEAM 2 4,791 
SYS, a5 eae DOD OCU CMO OL OT 8,966 9,561 3,187 
MEO I ANG. eevc hia vie eleiwis ola owe wie es 1,898 2,081 2,030 
Murkey in) WUrope: 2.2. . nce ces ome 100 100 + 794 
YAICQIEMEIO oc SCOP cdo ona ORIAr Giac 490 671 1,494 
Cther Europe (Malta and Gibraltar). 113 7 126 


* Does not include 1,349 aliens from quota countries, who arrived prior to the close 
of June 30, 1924, and were admitted after that date. 

+ Quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Turkey in Asia, 
Other Asia, Other Africa, Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the quota for the 
European country to which they belong. Where no quota indicated countries are exempt 
from limitation. 
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ALIENS ADMITTED UNDER 1924 IMMIGRATION ACT (continued) 


. 


mm 


Admitted 
Total 3 
4 Non- Admitte 
Country or Area of Birth Crate en jcanerant Fiscal Year 
Immigrants Quota and Non-quota 1925 
Immigrants 
(MST AN far cvece > ave esa teyetapertyorers le toteuctavetore ts 657 1,424 15,837 16,494 
Afghanistan. “cease persion iia cies 100 3 3 
Arabian Peninsula .............+.% 3 100 9 
ATCT reves .c oft anal sccie apap cietane eretaiate. = 22 124 107 129 
Bhutany Ee areniet. weer els er 100 
Ghia Sc yave vcivereyevetateteka stays: steneterey acai 109 100 9,358 9,467 
WUNGL SY fone teatae Siadetatetepeaase erates: ee ayo 58 100 487 545 
Iraq) CMesopotandia) arte eevee were wet 19 100 22 41 
SAB ANY lacie ele oo teceuattarchage elera wus tor staterae 5 100 4,054 4,059 
Minter sy (Open lm Gace cuysmooe coded Sotto 100 3 3 
INGVIAN, ciccavatets team oa orn eee ook ole wuvtereiove nae Ba es 100 i 1 
Palestine smetapowreictae sic cielese en seesrereetate 61 100 328 389 
PCL SIO) aperataia ateleve eer oysiseese etary etoisietenorate 74 100 92 166 
SIGUA ccreicveveus bt cues teawloke icv fers We yems interes 2 100 208 210 
Siberiateret ot aide atesepore ovetsraconeleretenaiaes 96 (Russia) deste 31 
Syria and The Lebanon............ 99 100 815 914 
MUPkeyainASIAn cp epiaiele vicieteretnsvelatelsens 28 tT 337 365 
Other Nsia es wicre tence earns eee erence iaretanes 81 7 81 162 
POH BECERRA ENE CODING OSU 284 1,200 606 890 
oe (Brivish) tee ememorereeerst- cians 100 3 3 
Pa cee RR oe ES ot oh one 81 100 137 218 
Fiala CADY SSN) ores sis te ccelterelararel’e Oca 100 atte 7a fo aiaiaite 
VsUENI a woveeietetet ne ens ern cin se cteroreenetapss ere 1 100 7 8 
(MOY OCGO)) ts catch tu neem el erate evexatesueusie siete 15 100 19 34 
Ruanda. and, Urundi..0 02/65 ts 056 cae saints 100 2 2 
South Afriea, Union Of... s.G\j. se o.e% 114 100 265 379 
South? West) AviniCalsrerri.trerssiele si beiere's 17 100 40 57 
Toroland” (CWrenchy)\0.). «= suem ale oe sicker eres 100 1 1 
Otherw Adri cawe ay enterausw tere ten rnete teres 56 f 132 188 
PAGBGA SD wists viele aw We sinis chsecoushe’s 284 621 4,237 4,521 
IMTS O LSE. Gomiabis UOCROLOISD Gb air Ole sk 155 121 2,956 Oped 
INC VATE 0 am orn oO eas OO co tEOred: SO 99 100 1,152 1,251 
IN Gwin GUIRCO Nt. avafevaieraietars atavatecane o ereraa kare 100 2 2 
AMIGA Se os tay ake ae obg tele Giele Sretelel 8 100 7 15 
WAP ge ec eie io ere assis ate vuirey cork ar areeetnvanersy 1 100 22 23 
Other (Pacines acc cron abies Renee 21 i 98 119 
ATVEDICG 16, Hin agin torake oly myee pee oka 520 3 179,489 179,969 
(CEECCY co Ai auc AHiGl OG vid PERmaDOD eee Sree 102,188 102,188 
New iourQhand: tay) shat gyre at acer eras eas alee rahe 2,895 2,895 
IM O@RICO: yavecs c's srsvenevete aleve rsrstareteyeeaterats te Sone suibrers 50,643 50,643 
OUD ae cone ecortany eaten cceusieie near: sents Ae oe 9,303 9,303 
Dominican” Republie™ .. 0. c2..0.8. 6. RHC yO eat 868 868 
BLA TET eae S cctace Wrasse eta: Cele aPara eae eae tis Lis : i lies 
Britishs Wiesbeludies sei micutenccel 386 t 3,883 4,269 
Duteby Weso Undiess =n. ss areca 22 t 106 128 
French, Wests Indies. oo siesjass 6 sets 25. + 54 79 
British’ Honduras! 2. .e ss sjc2 weit eres 33 ii 82 115 
Canal Zone Vice em eect: sate oiete ereins v.09 c 56 56 
Other Central America............. a 2,811 2,811 
133 VA UN ee RIOR OR COOKING 2.0 tite Spates aide 1,400 1,400 
Berbisth Guana caove eee ce auc otetene seeds 43 + 124 167 
Dutch Guianae > scsi eek eae reeeteats 5 n 16 21 
French Guiana ....... 1 t 2 
Other South America. 4,813 4,813 
GTESTNAG: icicle. a ctor svete weeks ate Wteretele rete BOC 5 5 
Miquelon and St. Pierre 5 27 32 


+ Quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Turkey in Asia, 
Other Asia, Other Africa, Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the quota for the 


European country to which they belong. Where no quota.indicated countries are exempt 
from limitation. 1 
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SEX AND AGE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS 


Male 
Female 


163,252 
131,062 


294,314 


AGE 
Winderi16 yeas? craccusis 6 «vee 50,722 
TG ito) AAV VCars: F.ck ere areheers. 6 213,989 
45 years and over.......... 29,612 
294,314 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, DURING THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1925, BY OCCUPATIONS 
Immi- | Emi- Immi- | Emi- 
grant | grant grant | grant 
Occupations Fiscal | Fiscal Occupations Fiseal | Fiscal 
Year, | Year, Year, | Year, 
1925 1925 1925 | 1925 
All aeewupations ....+. 6625. 294,314|92,728 | Metal workers (other than iron, 
Steely BiG. Gil) ais a fetesespa tems 327 30 
MANETS Foteique et ofolelarerrtelefals sl =te) ei 177 81 
Total professional ......... LO S480) OPA Wy MiUIners Me cece wtevaierele © we aeiei c/s 344 26 
PMELINO TS Bren s iloie ate. 6 ai vic, nye Tofejonveatels 2,241 953 
OPES. DASE Ob DOS Se DIO mor 188 146 | Painters and glaziers........ 1,467 199 
BME CRALCCES casi cnsre sie sini ots leptons) os 244 Soi) Pattern makers <2. .¢ eames 103 15 
MACTEY nese cee “BESS ORS OO 913 309 | Photographers: .....020.00000 170 19 
BIT EORGe tcc rents clave seem etek 33 Heme PA STON EM. dal ocs car shears ter ehoce. cneneeeke 408 27 
BTGCULIGIADIS .c s.sih2 aicleye sleratot. ons 1,306 TZO NBM bersip a: sreveieve etelars els) aatayetele 670 792 
Engineers (professional) ..... 1,813 RULE RRLGES case tes cae ia ta pista ona eter eas 676 83 
CST AIGIIC? ig eg EDC BRIER ae 116 39 | Saddlers and harnessmakers.. . 132 2 
Literary and scientific persons. 187 GOMMSEGATOSELESBES! Velere. cance ataleue’ oh state 739 51 
EIISICIAHS Peo sree ceo, atsjers. <\oiec > 496 DE SS MOCDIAK CTS geepetarcascohalsterarn ter stetate 860 332 
Officials (government) ....... 403 TAN SOLVE. Lane a5 overs oteia ds sloies sie 287 59 
ADV SL CTALISN elo, hays pone akon ir cvse 540 6S ISLODCCULLETS thst cles ao etefcaieiens 167 21 
Sculptors and artists......... 105 TD: PLAdl OLS menay atetis siek stare sicie vs svehaletors 1,394 387 
SRE MCHOTH IG Weve viel diel hayiin eieys ate, 6.6 1,815 250 | Tanners and curriers......... 49 3 
Other professional .......... 022 380 | Textile workers (not specified) 288 299 
SRIRUINGT NO tas co Weep Ta aaw nhs Mista = 8 296 17 
otal skilled) o% steve. «= /a1+1-1-1-1 51,278] 8,856 | Tobacco workers ...........- 12 1 
Say Wiplialsterera ys. ts eae’, Ganae 90 10 
JEETNORS> nS oe petagin aoe 0 One 1,175 216 | Watch and clock makers..... 157 ili! 
Barbers and hairdressers..... . 802 195 | Weavers and spinners........ 863 187 
BAGCKSUVICOS select aisle eo s.ae > 1,037 PTS PWihleo lw wie UUs! atele.sts,aters anete one 26 9 
SOCK PINGCTS! ae o10/5) ates) 0 51614 =» 95 8 | Woodworkers (not specified). . 118 12 
Brewers .....- PODS OE EI bbe skaSd si. vctvcie cteisssiotess 2,501 282 
SUG CUCU A olerots io cps svete) 1's [a\(6ie ~ 
Cabinetmakers: os cswe tcc ass s : 
Carpenters and joiners... ..... Total miscellaneous.......- 113,811 ]59,775 
Cigarette makers ........... 3 Re 
Cigar makers Preke Car ee and” pel | Syatecet Male CAN eieteset er svoteeters ue et 
igar packers ..............{. 16]. 10} Bankers «+. .+.+++s.0+ 04. sees 
Glerks and accountants. cae ae teamsters, and hack 551 15 
Dressmakers eee nappa oe eee DATMELSy cat see wale wisucletetbceere 13,875| 1,474 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, D009 rR 
« KR Warm Laborers) aj ayetersale« 0's) net ons 16,022 157 
NG SLALIONAIY:)) sche cy erccetceras 5 795 135 ; Gy 
2 ot Bishermen, cle tie eceiea a: scale ows 1,13¢ 109 
Furriers and fur workers..... 127 24 
. 687 6 Hotel Kéeperes 2. tinate sires es sie 101 163 
eee ai et Tas yeh * CON Labetete G.\se car inv toner 34,784]49,890 
Hat and cap makers......... 59 al Maniinctuners 265 68 
Iron and steel workers....... skye lid DO i iran tacsapset iter rer a cay Sp  ienra ae ror 
‘ Merchants and dealers........ 8, 7871 2,119 
EM CLK Src & Sidhis. Saial eee woe al 166 66 S t 26.924] 2.951 
MOCK SIILHS: «6 os s.ciecns afer eso 1,575 Bi | DONS ES oeirare Secu eh oe ae een te: 
[BAREIS Ee oR coe a 2,022 632 Other miscellaneous ......... 14,597] 2,486 
IBYATITICTS arous's vi staictel crores sel oie 722 459 
Masons Daptis accra aarab ey onens eee 1,361 971 No occupation (including 
Mechanics (not specified)..... 2,840 327 women and children)..... 118,744 |21,983 
’ 
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ALIENS DEBARRED FROM ENTERING, AND ALIENS DEPORTED AFTER LANDING, 


XXV. 
BY CA 

De- De- 

barred |ported 

Causes Fiscal | Fiscal 

Year, | Year, 

1925 1925 

(Rotalll™ frcieres eiatercvers eres eters 25,390 | 9,495 
Insanity, epilepsy, mentally 

deleetive, ete. ir. seuteciumater 159 608 

Physically defective ......... 345 174 
Loathsome or dangerous con- 

tagious disease ........... 562 104 
Likely to become a_ public 

Charge wvate. As pisarecaierskergere 3,029 | 1,759 

Accompanying aliens ........ 75 2 
Under 16 years of age (unac- 

companied by parent)...... 76 24 
Unable to read (over 16 years 

OF ARE) Srarcisteratalateloteree oe tetas 523 474 


IMMIGRATION AND RACES 


USES | 
1 
| 

De- De- 
barred | ported | 
Causes Fiscal | Fiscal 
Year, | Year, 
1925 | 1925 | 

Contract laborers cmcrree sc 452 66 

Immoral SClAaSSeSsssmicteronm ere 98 327 | 

@riminal sees scotewsis ccnskere tes ae Zot 637 | 

Under Chinese exclusion law. . 188 93 

Under per centum limit act 

of 1921, as extended (excess 
MOA) Mn etewid wae c:< ecto er menece 561 394 
Without proper visa under Im- 
migration Act of 1924: 
ATG: agxdl POLES san twere encierese 15,989 | 2,723 
At sea ports... 2,618 | 2,110 
All tothers Soe maw ieee 464] .... 


SELECT REFERENCES ON BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RACES 


By Arruur E. Cook 


ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Burr, Clinton S.—America’s Race 
Heritage. National Historical So- 
ciety, New York, 1922. An account 
of the diffusion of ancestral stocks 
in the United States during three 
centuries of national expansion and 
a discussion of its bearing and sig- 
nificance. 

Cox, Ernest Sevier.—White America. 
White America Society, 1923. The 
problem of civilization with special 
reference to color; a review of pre- 
historic and historic race migra- 
tions; civilizations which have per- 
ished, or are in danger of perish- 
ing. 

GouLp, Charles W.—America, a Fam- 
ily Matter. N. Y., Scribners, 1922. 
An argument for pure-bred races, 
drawn from a study of the lessons 
of history for the United States. 

GRANT, Madison.—The Passing of the 
Great Race, or The Racial Basis of 
European History. N. Y., Scrib- 
ners, 1916. 

Humpurey, Seth K.—Racial Prospect. 
N. Y., Seribners, 1920. <A re-writ- 
ing and expansion of the author’s 
book Mankind; Racial Values and 
the Racial Prospects, first published 
in 1917. 

Stopparp, Theodore Lothrop.—Rising 
Tide of Color Against White World 


12 


Supremacy. N. Y., Scribners, 1920. 
An attempt to analyze in their vari- 
ous aspects the present relations 


between the white and non-white 
worlds. 
Sropparp, Theodore Lothrop.—The 


Revolt Against Cwilization; The 
Menace of the Under Man. N. Y., | 
Scribners, 1922. The problem of | 
social revolution is discussed as 
having its root cause in a progress 
of race impoverishment. 

WiccGAm, Albert E——The Fruit of the 
Family Tree. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1924. On the meaning of 
heredity and its relation to human 
progress. 

Aspott, Edith—Immigration, Select 
Documents and Case Records. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1924. 

Academy of Political Science, The 
Immigration Policy of the United 
States. Proceedings of January, 
1924. X, 617-670. 

Davis, James J.—Selective Immigra- 
tion. Scott Mitchell, 1925. <A his- 
tory of historic migrations and the 
immigrant trail in the United 
States; the cost of poor immigrant 
stock in crime and disease; a plea 
for selective immigration and _ bet- 
ter methods of assimilating the for- 
eign born in the United States. 


bo 
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SELECT REFERENCES ON 


Congressional Record, immigration 
number. Congressional Digest, 
July-August, 1924. Articles pro 
and con. 


East, Edward M.—Mankind at the 
Crossroads. N. Y., Scribners. 
Analysis of population, natural 
growth, food supply and immigra- 
tion. . 

Forster, Robert F.—Immigration 
from Latin America, Canada and 
Cuba. Government Printing Office, 
1925. Hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, House of Representatives, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, Second Ses- 
sion. 

Hovurwicu, Isaac A.—Immigration 
and Labor. N. Y., B. W. Huebsch, 
Ind. The economic aspects of Eu- 
ropean immigration to the United 
States. 

Haskins, Frederick J.—The Immi- 
grant, An Asset and a Liability. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1913. 
The material found in this volume 
was taken largely from the exhaus- 
tive reports on immigration made 
by the Federal Government aug- 
mented by the personal observa- 
tions of the writer on immigration 
conditions at home and abroad. 

JENKS, J. W., and Laucx.—A Study 
of American Immigration Condi- 
tions and Needs. N. Y., Funk and 
Waegnalls Company, 1922. Based 
upon information gathered by the 
United States Immigration Com- 
missioner and brought up to date. 

Toxutomi, Llichiro.—/apanese-A meri- 
can Relations. N. Y., Macmillan 
Company, 1922. The American- 
Japanese Controversy from the Jap- 
anese angle. 

Mitus, H. A.—The Japanese Prob- 
lem in the United States. N. Y., 
Macmillan Company, 1915. The 
Japanese in the United States in 
agriculture, industry, ete. The in- 
formation compiled by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

Adjusting Immigrant and Industry. 
Harper & Brothers, 1924, Ameri- 
canization Studies. 

Warne, Frank J.—The Tide of Immi- 
gration. N. Y., Appleton, 1916. A 
discussion of the fundamental eco- 
nomic forces behind the great move- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RACES 


ment of population to and from the 
United States and the governmental 
machinery that has come into ex- 
istence for the purpose of regulat- 
ing immigration. 

Asgpott, Wilbur C.—The New Barbari- 
ans. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1925. A consideration and evalua- 
tion of present-day’ movements in 
the United States which tend to 
change the organization of govern- 
ment and society. 

BricgHamM, Carl C.—A Study of Ameri- 
can Intelligence. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1923. A reéxamina- 
tion and discussion of the data rela- 
tive to intelligence and nativity, 
first published in the official report 
of psychological examining in the 
United States army. 

Davis, Philip. — Immigration and 
Americanization. Ginn & Company, 
1920. Compilation of selected read- 
ings. 

FRANKLIN, Frank George.—Naturali- 
zation in the United States. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1906. A 
legislative history of naturalization 
from the Revolutionary War to 
1861. 

Kettor, Frances.—Immigration and 
the Future. George H. Doran Co., 
1920. A discussion of the economic, 
civic and racial effects of immigra- 
tion with particular reference to 
assimilation. 

Lerserson, William N.—Adjusting 
Immigrant and Industry. Uarper 
& Bros., 1924. A study of the ex- 
periences of immigrants and indus- 
tries and the methods of adjust- 
ment that have proved most suc- 
cessful and beneficial. 

Rogperts, Kenneth L.—Why Europe 
Leaves Home. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1922. An account of the reasons 
which cause Central Europeans to 
overrun America, which lead Rus- 
sians to rush to Constantinople, 
which coax Greek royalty and com- 
moners into strange by-ways and 
hedges and which induce English- 
men and Scotchmen to go out at 
night. 

Sapier, William S.—Race Decadence. 
A. C. McClurg Co., 1922. An ex- 
amination into the causes of ra- 
cial degeneracy here in the United 
States. 
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Trevor, John Bond.—An Analysis of] Josry, Charles Conant.—Race and | 
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the American Immigration Act of 
1924, Carnegie Endowment for In- 


ternational Peace, 1924. 


TrorTer, William.—Instincts of the 


Herd in Peace and War. 
lan, 1920. 


Macmil- 
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National Solidarity. Scribners, 


| 


1923. An inquiry into che validity — 
of much of our current social ideal- , 


ism, “calling attention” to the 
value of a strong group conscious 
ness. 


DIVISION XXVI 
LABOR AND LABOR LEGISLATION 


CONDITIONS OF LABOR 


By GerorGe SouLE 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, NEw REPUBLIC 


Tendencies. — Detailed information 
on various aspects of conditions of 
labor during the year will be found in 
the other sections of this Division. 
In general, it may be said that it was 
a year of comparatively little conflict, 
that wages and the purchasing power 
of wages showed small change during 
the year and remained, for factory 
workers, transportation workers, and 
the building trades, somewhat above 
the pre-war level. Standard hours of 
work showed little change. The vol- 
ume of employment in the building 
trades was high, in the manufacturing 
industries was fair, though below the 
peaks of both 1920 and 1923. In 
transportation it showed a diminu- 
tion from immediately preceding 
years, and in bituminous coal mining 
was very low until the anthracite 
strike diverted more demand to the 
soft coal fields. 

Difficulties —The chief trouble spots 
were in textiles and coal mining. A 
wage reduction movement, particu- 
larly in woolens, evidenced principally 
in New England, was noted during 
the first few months of the year. 
Slack output and employment in bitu- 
minous coal led to reductions of wages 
to the 1919 and even in many cases 
to the 1917 scale in the non-union 
districts and even in some of the 
union mines. 

The housing shortage, which had 
been particularly severe for labor ever 
since the war, was but little alleviated 


by the building boom except for the 
highest paid groups. Toward the end 
of the year a formidable agitation for 
the use of public credit in building 
adequate low-cost housing was begun 
in New York. 

Labor’ Enterprises—The chief ad- 
vances made by labor during the year 
were in new kinds of endeavors begun 
after the war. Thirty-one labor banks 
had been established, showing re- 
sources of over $160,000,000, deposits 
of over $86,000,000, surplus and prof- 
its of over $2,750,000, and capital of 
over $8,000,000. A few labor invest- 
ment companies were active. Work- 
ers’ education made progress, both 
through the activities of the Workers” 
Education Bureau, affiliated with the 
A. F. of L., and resident labor col- 
leges such as Brookwood. The move- 
ment for union-management codpera- 
tion for better service on the basis of 
a fair sharing of benefits achieved 
was strengthened on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, where it began, 
and was extended to other systems 
such as the Canadian National. The 
adoption by the A. F. of L. of a new 
wage principle based on productivity 
igs recorded under Labor Organiza- 
tions. President Green of the A. F. 
of L. addressed the Taylor Society 
and the Management Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
necrs offering codperation by trade- 
unions and was received with cor- 
diality. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
By GrorGE SOULE 


LABOR AND LABOR LEGISLATION | 


EprrorIAL DEPARTMENT, NEW REPUBLIC 


The American Federation of Labor, 
meeting for its forty-fifth annual 
convention in Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 5, reported a paid-up member- 
ship of 2,887,297 in affiliated unions. 
This is an increase of 12,318 over 
the previous year, and the first gain 
since 1920, when the membership be- 
gan to decline from the peak of 4,078,- 
740. It constitutes a rise of 887,000 
or 44 per cent. from the pre-war level 
of about 2,000,000 existing in 1913- 
14. Such an increase is about in 
line with the normal trend of growth 
from 1900 to 1914. Forty-nine state 
federations, 107 national and inter- 
national unions, 850 city central bod- 
jes, and 31,261 local unions were re- 
ported. Unions reporting increased 
membership included the building 
trades, barbers, railway clerks, fire 
fighters, stationary firemen, fur work- 
ers, longshoremen, musicians, post 
office clerks, street railway employees, 
teamsters and printing trades. 

William Green, formerly Secretary 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, and elected President of the Fed- 
eration by the Executive Council after 
Samuel Gompers’ death in 1924, was 
elected to succeed himself by the Con- 
vention without opposition. James P. 
Noonan, President of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, was elected by the Conven- 
tion to succeed himself as Eighth 
Vice-President of the Federation, to 
which position he had been appointed 
by the Executive Council to fill the 
vacancy caused by the succession of 
Mr. Green to the Presidency. All 
other officers were the same as the 
previous year. 

Proposals of the Federation.—The 
Convention adopted numerous resolu- 
tions in favor of an organizing cam- 
paign and assistance in organizing 
special trades and localities. Special 
attention was given to the organiza- 
tion of women, of the city of Detroit, 
of North Carolina, of clerical em- 
ployees and of machinists in garages 
and automobile repair shops. It also 
adopted a resolution on wages, op- 


posing wage reductions, urging “elimi- _ 
nation of wastes in production in or- | 
der that selling prices may be lower > 
and wages higher,’ and enunciating | 
the principle that real wages should | 
be increased and hours of work re- | 
duced “in proportion to man’s in- 
creasing power of production.” Other 
important resolutions upheld the 
Child Labor Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, opposed the formation of a | 
labor party and reaffirmed the non- 
partisan political policy, supported 
the Workers’ Education Bureau, ete. 
Other Organizations Not Affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. have a member- 
ship of about 680,000. Of these the 
most important, numerically and in- 
dustrially, are the jour train-service 
railroad brotherhoods,. the Engineers, 
Firemen, Conductors and Trainmen, 
with about 425,000 and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 
with about 135,000. Warren S. Stone, 
President of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers and a_ leader 
prominent in all activities of labor, 
died June 12, and in his place was 
elected William B. Prenter. The Con-_ 
ductors held their convention May 4 
in Minneapolis, the Trainmen May 
12 in Cleveland and the Firemen June 
1 in Detroit. Action taken concerned 
chiefly routine matters. The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers made a sig- 
nificant gain in December when the 
clothing factory of A. Nash & Co., 
Ine., in Cincinnati was organized 
without a strike. The owner of the 
establishment, Arthur Nash, popu- 
larly known as “Golden Rule Nash” 
because of his announced intention 
to apply Christian pringiples in his 
business, had long been pointed out 
as an employer who operated a fac- 
tory under good labor conditions with- 
out a union shop, but he came to the 
conclusion that his employees should 
be allowed to organize and affiliate 
with the national union and that he 
should deal with them through union 
collective bargaining. During the 
year a vigorous attempt was made to 
form a union of Pullman porters. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF LABOR 


By GEORGE SOULE 
EpiTorIAL DEPARTMENT, NEw REPUBLIC 


Affiliations—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor decided upon efforts to 
increase affiliations with the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor and to 
assist the organization of trade unions 
in Spanish-American countries. As 
an aid to international comity, it 
recommended representation of the 
A. F. of L. in the activities of the 
Pan-American Union, the Pan-Ameri- 
ean Financial Congress and the re- 
cently created Arbitration Board. 

The A. F. of L. convention was ad- 
dressed by fraternal or visiting dele- 
gates from the British, Irish, Ger- 
man, Canadian and Mexican labor 
movements. 

The President of the A. F. of L. was 
instructed by the Convention to con- 
tinue negotiations with the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions 
(the Amsterdam International) to 
find a basis for reaffiliation by the 
A. F. of L., which had withdrawn 
during the war. 

Holding Off—On December 23 
President Green of the A. F. of L., on 
the authority of the Executive Coun- 
cil, addressed a letter to the members 
of the American Labor movement de- 
nouncing Italian Fascism, saying that 
it was as great a menace to liberalism, 
international peace and trade-union- 
ism as was Russian Communism, and 
warning Italian workers in this coun- 
try against the Fascist movement. 

The A. F. of L. refused to have any- 
thing to do with the effort recom- 
mended by A. A. Purcell, fraternal 
delegate of the British Trades Union 
Congress, to bring about fraternal re- 
lations with the Russian trade unions 
or the “Red” international. It voted 
down a resolution in favor of recog- 
nition of the Soviet government by 
the United States. 

Seamen.—The A. F. of L. protested 
against the adoption of a proposed in- 
ternational seamen’s code prepared 
by the Labor Office of the League of 
Nations, on the ground that it would 
perpetuate involuntary servitude on 
board ship by penalizing seamen for 


quitting work in harbor. It vigor- 
ously disapproved proposed methods 
for the registering of aliens in the 
United States. 

Mexico.—President Green in June 
inquired of the Secretary of State 
concerning the purpose and basis of 
his public declaration on the affairs 
of Mexico, and the Federation later 
approved Mr. Green’s action and de- 
clared itself a champion of the rights 
of the Mexican people. It endorsed 
the creation of a joint commission by 
the A. F. of L. and the Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor for the study of im- 
migration and emigration and the 
voluntary regulation of migration of 
workers between the two countries. 
It opposed extension of the quota 
provisions of the immigration law to 
Canada and Mexico. 

The A. F. of L. raised the funds to 
furnish a room in the International 
Labor Office of the League of Nations. 

Extraterritoriality. — Consequent 
upon the strike in China directed 
against foreign interests, President 
Green of the A. F. of L. wrote a 
letter, July 10, to President Coolidge 
declaring for the abolition of extra- 
territorial rights in China. The Oc- 
tober convention endorsed his action 
and passed a resolution favoring “the 
withdrawal from all nations of extra- 
territorial privileges” and “giving to 
China customs autonomy.” It also 
extended to the Chinese Federation of 
Labor an offer of ‘‘all possible assist- 
ance in the development of their 
trade union movement,” and expressed 
concern for the establishment of high 
labor standards in all countries bor- 
dering the Pacific. It reaffirmed its 
position, however, in favor of exclu- 
sion of Asiatic labor from the United 
States, whether Chinese or Jap- 
anese. 

World Court.—The Executive Coun- 
cil was directed to study the World 
Court proposal and report its find- 
ings. It was also directed to aid the 
movement for international disarma- 
ment. 
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LABOR AND LABOR LEGISLATION 


LABOR IN POLITICS 


By Grorce SOULE 
EprTrortAL DEPARTMENT, NEW REPUBLIC 


Proposed Labor Party.—The year 
was not one of important elections 
and the chief activity of labor in pol- 
itics was the aftermath of the La 
Follette campaign of 1924 and prep- 
arations for the future. The Cleve- 
land convention which nominated 
Robert M. La Follette for the Presi- 
deney resolved that a convention 
should be held in February, 1925, to 
consider the organization of a perma- 
nent party. After the November 
elections, a number of the railroad 
labor organizations which had been 
among the most important union sup- 
porters of the independent movement 
attempted to prevent the calling of 
this convention, but were over-ruled 
by the political executive officials 
created before the election. The con- 
vention was held Feb. 21 in Chicago. 

The railroad labor delegates at 
once announced that their organiza- 
tions would not officially take part 
in the deliberations, though they 
could not prevent officers or members 
of the unions from doing so as indi- 
viduals. This action forced the con- 
vention to depart from any plan of 
continuing the party as a coalition 
of groups. The Socialists announced 
that they could not take part in the 
movement except as an autonomous 
group, and their support for the 
movement was therefore withdrawn 
when it was decided not to continue 
it nationally on a group basis. The 
final action looked toward the forma- 
tion of a party on a basis of indi- 
vidual affiliation, but allowed certain 
autonomy to state units in making 
group affiliations with the consent of 
the national executive committee. 
Since this convention, the only visible 
activity in the movement has been 
on the part of several state organiza- 
tions. 

Socialists ——After the death of Rob- 
ert M. La Follette a special election 
was held in Wisconsin to fill his place 
in the Senate. Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr., was nominated in the Republican 
primaries by a majority of over 
160,000 over his 3 rivais, and was 


fe 


elected by a majority of about 113,- 
000, the Socialist candidate, John M. 
Work, receiving about 11,000 votes. 
The only other important election of 
the year in which the Socialists took 
part was the municipal election in 
New York City, in which Norman 
Thomas, the Socialist candidate for 
Mayor, received 39,000 votes, as 


against 82,000 for the Socialist can-_ 


didate in 1921 and 145,000 for Morris 
Hillquit in 1917. 

Attitude of American Federation 
of Labor.—At its October convention 
in Atlantic City the Federation voted 
almost unanimously to continue its 
non-partisan political policy. The re- 
port of the Executive Council on this 
matter contained the following pas- 
sages: ‘During the years since the 
non-partisan political policy has been 
followed by the American Federation 
of Labor it has seen many indepen- 
dent or third party movements come 
and go.... The Executive Council 
believes that as a result of its non- 
partisan political policy the launching 
of third party movements has been 
proved wasted effort and injurious to 
the desire to elect candidates with 
favorable records. The 1922 and 1924 
political campaigns definitely deter- 
mined this fact.” The committee in 
charge later reported to the conven- 
tion that in the last election the Fed- 
eration endorsed 303 candidates for 
the House of Representatives, of 
whom 186 were elected. Of those in- 
dorsed 280 were Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats and 23 were independents or 
nominees of minor parties. A reso- 
lution favoring the formation of a 
Labor Party was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. In response to a question 
from a delegate as to whether the 
position of the Federation would pre- 
vent it from indorsing labor party 
candidates in localities where these 
candidates were satisfactory to the 
Federation and had a good chance of 
election as in the case of Senators 
Shipstead and Johnson in Minnesota, 
President Green answered in the neg- 
ative. 
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Relation to Political Methods.— 
The convention resolved to safeguard 
the direct primary and facilitate any 
means for enabling voters to split 
their tickets or to vote for inde- 
pendent candidates. It resolved to 
accept the codperation of sympathetic 
individuals outside the labor move- 
ment in carrying on its campaign. 
It resolved to prepare actively for 
the Congressional elections of 1926. 
It resolved to oppose the attempt to 
establish more drastic rules for clo- 
ture of debate in the Senate. In dis- 
cussion of this measure President An- 
drew Furuseth of the Seamen stated 
that when some years ago there had 
been determined agitation for a labor 
party, an investigation had been un- 
dertaken of the cloture rules of the 
House, which showed that because of 
them no minority could even’ procure 
consideration of a measure opposed 
by the majority without sufficient 


votes to command a roll eall, and 
that labor had no hope of electing 
directly enough members to demand 
a roll call. The cloture move which 
occurred in the Senate was considered 
part of an attempt to reduce minor- 
ities to a similar impotence in that 
body. 

The Workers Party.—The non-se- 
eret political branch of the Commu- 
nist movement in the United States 
made no progress during the year. 
The activities of the Communists in 
the trade-unions suffered numerous 
set-backs, and the struggle within the 
Communist organization between the 
two factions led respectively by W. Z. 
Foster and C. E. Ruthenberg became 
more embittered and resulted in nu- 
merous complications which cannot 
be authoritatively discussed because 
of the policy of secrecy maintained by 
the organization. (See article on 
Bolshevism in this volume.) 
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By GEORGE SOULE 
EpiIToRIAL DEPARTMENT, NEW REPUBLIC 


IN GENERAL 


Number of Strikes—Strikes and 
lockouts were in general less numer- 
ous and less severe than for any year 
in the preceding decade, with the ex- 
ception of 1922. The record of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for the first 6 months shows 274 
strikes in the first quarter and 446 
in the second quarter, as compared 
with 310 and 430 respectively in 
1924. Employees involved, so far as 
reported, numbered 101,179 in the 
first quarter and 98,377 in the second. 
Only 14 strikes were reported in the 
first quarter involving 1,000 or more 
employees, and the total of employees 
in these strikes was 72,160. In the 
second quarter 23 strikes involved 
1,000 or more and included in all 61,- 
430 employees. But one employer was 
involved in each of 208 strikes 
in the first quarter, two to five em- 
ployers in 13 strikes, more than five 
employers in 12, the figures not be- 
ing reported for 41 strikes. In the 
second quarter the corresponding fig- 


ures were: one employer—264 strikes; 
two to five employers—35_ strikes; 
more than five employers, 41 strikes; 
not reported, 106. The average dura- 
tion of strikes was 15 days in the 
first quarter and 22 days in the sec- 
ond, total days’ lost being 4,138 and 
5,330 respectively. 

Causes—As usual, a large propor- 
tion of strikes involved wages either 
directly or indirectly, the number be- 
ing 103 in the first quarter and 219 
in the second. Other prominent 
causes were, unfair products, general 
conditions and recognition of the 
union. In the first quarter, 187 
strikes were by union members, 30 
by non-union, 11 by both, and 42 
were not reported. In the second 
quarter, 365 were by union members, 
35 by non-union, 9 by both, and 31 
were not reported. In a considerable 
number of cases the strikers were 
unionized during the course of the 
dispute. 

Results—The employees came out 
of the strikes with greater advan- 
tage than the employers. Employers 
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won 57 strikes in the first quarter and 
56 in the second, as against victory 
for employees in 61 cases in the first 
and 117 in the second quarter. In 
addition many gains for employees 
were made in the strikes compromised, 
numbering 29 in the first quarter and 
65 in the second, and in those arbi- 
trated, numbering 17 in the first 
quarter and 10 in the second. Re- 
sults of 73 strikes were not reported. 

Distribution—A large number of 
the strikes were confined to a com- 
paratively few industries and_occu- 
pations. In the first quarter, 62 were 
of clothing workers, 54 of textile, 40 
of building, and 26 of coal miners. 
In the second quarter, 178 were of 
building workers, 58 of clothing work- 
ers, and 27 each of bakers, miners and 
textile workers. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts led in the 
number of strikes in both quarters. 
Similar figures for the last half of 
the year are not available, but they 
would probably show no greater num- 
ber or severity of strikes, but rather 
less, with the single exception of the 
anthracite coal strike. There was al- 
most certainly a falling off of strikes 
in textiles and building trades. 


ANTHRACITE COAL STRIKE 

Occasion——lThe most important 
strike was that of the 58,000 anthra- 
cite coal miners, beginning Sept. 1, 
the date of expiration of the previous 
agreement. The union requested a 10 
per cent. wage increase for miners 
and $1.00 per day more for miners’ 
laborers, the check-off of union dues 
and assessments, and changes in work- 
ing conditions. At the beginning of 
joint negotiations the operators’ com- 
mittee requested the union to agree 
to arbitrate all disputes remaining 
unsettled on Sept. 1, and to remain 
at work pending a final settlement. 
This request the union refused, cit- 
ing their fixed opposition to arbitra- 
tion as a result of their experience 
with it in 1920, which they held dem- 
onstrated the unsuitability of dele- 
gating important questions to the de- 
cision of those outside the industry. 
During the negotiations the union 
presented its demands and the rea- 
sons for them first; the operators de- 
clined to make any important con- 
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cessions and withheld their answers | 
to the union’s arguments until the 
latter should be all on record. Presi- | 
dent Lewis of the United Mine Work- | 
ers of America charged that the oper- | 
ators’ committee was without power | 
to make concessions and was not en- | 
gaging in genuine bargaining, and as_ 
a result broke off negotiations. The) 
strike began on September 1 and 
was completely effective, all workers | 
leaving the mines except those neces- 
sary to prevent their flooding. Prices | 
of anthracite rose markedly and be- 
fore long a serious shortage was in 
evidence. Local authorities urged the. 
substitution of soft coal, coke or oil, 
and such substitutions were largely 
made, although the prices of soft coal 
and coke also rose considerably. 
Governor Pinchot’s Plan—Numer- 
ous unsuccessful private attempts at 
mediation were made during the 
strike. Governor Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania called representatives of 
the union and the operators to a pub- 
lic meeting on November 28. The 
union representatives attended, but 
the operators remained away on the 
ground that any proposal should have 
been communicated to them privately 
before being made public. Mr. Pin- 
chot presented a tentative plan of 
settlement on the basis of: a wage in- 
crease if it could reasonably be made 
without increasing the price of coal, 
otherwise no increase; a modified 
form of the check-off depending on the 
consent of the workers concerned in 
each case; an impartial board of 
seven to examine the accounts of the 
operators and settle the question of 
wages after a six months’ investiga- 
tion; work to be resumed on the sign- 
ing of an agreement embodying the 
above conditions. The union immedi- 
ately accepted the proposal as a basis 
of negotiations; the operators refused 
it, maintaining that it was unsound 
economically on account of the pro- 
vision as to prices, and reiterated 
their original stand in favor of imme- 
diate resumption of work, uncondi- 
tional arbitration, and _ provision 
against future stoppages. 
Proposals.—A voluntary committee 
of 41 prominent economists and en- 
gineers addressed a letter to both 
sides stressing the importance of con- 
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tinuous operation and recommending 
that the industry remove the basic 
causes of strife by erecting a “con- 
tinuing joint agency which will con- 
eern itself, not so much with the ad- 
justment of grievances, as with the 
constructive consideration of the un- 
derlying economic and technical facts 
by which all questions of wages, work- 
ing conditions and earnings must in 
the end be determined.” It pointed 
out that a joint effort to improve 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion can at the same time increase 
wages and reduce prices to the con- 
sumer. After several other unsuc- 
cessful attempts to bring the parties 
together, they finally agreed on Dec. 
24 to resume negotiations without 
conditions. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
STRIKE 

A bitterly fought strike was that 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers against the International Tailor- 
ing Company and the J. L. Taylor 
Company, with plants in Illinois and 
New York, which began on July 1, 
and continued for 19 weeks. It was 
precipitated by the refusal of the em- 
ployer to renew his agreement with 
the union and his announced inten- 
tion to operate a non-union shop. 
Drastic injunctions were granted the 
employer by New York courts. The 
union was victorious, a new contract 
being signed and friendly relations 
reéstablished. 

New York dréssmakers affiliated 
with the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, numbering 
30,000, struck on March 10 in 2,000 
shops to enforce a provision of the 
agreement. The strike was novel in 
that the strikers reported at their 
places of work and sat at their ma- 
chines without working. After six 
days success was attained. A strike 
of New York garment workers affili- 
ated with the same union called on 
Feb. 17 for a wage increase, a 40- 
hour week and complete unionization, 
affected 850 shops and was ended by 
compromise after 20 days. 


OTHER STRIKES 
One of the longest strikes of the 
year was that of the 2,360 employees 
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of the American Thread Company at 
Willimantic, Conn., affiliated with 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, against a 10 per cent. wage re- 
duction. This was still in effect on 
Jan. 1, 1926. Its progress was 
marked by much hardship and bitter- 
ness, and the eviction of strikers 
from houses which were owned by the 
company. 

A long strike was that of the loco- 
motive engineers and firemen on the 
Virginian Railway, begun in 1923 as 
a consequence of the discharge of 12 
employees for refusal to operate loco- 
motives which they considered unsafe 
or dangerous to health, and still con- 
tinuing in 1925. On Oct. 16 the loco- 
motive engineers and firemen struck 
for the prevailing national wage in- 
crease on the Western Maryland. 
Though the Labor Board intervened, 
the strike was continued on account 
of a dispute about seniority in re- 
employment of the strikers. Teleg- 
raphers struck during the latter part 
of the year on the Atlantic Coast 
Line. 

A strike of 2,500 municipal em- 
ployees of Chicago, street sweepers 
and teamsters, for higher pay, begin- 
ning on February 11, was successful 
after 11 days. Baggage handlers in 
New York City, 400 employees of a 
transfer company,, struck on August 
25 for an eight-hour day and settled 
on September 16 for an increase of 
$1.00 per day. 

A jurisdictional dispute between 
plasterers and bricklayers resulted 
first in strikes of plasterers in nu- 
merous cities beginning in June, and 
later in strikes of bricklayers. This 
dispute was settled in October at the 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor by the mediation of 
President William Green. The Bos- 
ton building trades employees struck 
on April 1 for wage increases. Set- 
tlements were made with several 
trades at various times and on vari- 
ous bases. 

Strikes of bituminous coal miners 
were called in April by the United 
Mine Workers for union organiza- 
tion, first in northern West Virginia 
and then in the Panhandle district. 
These lasted through the year with- 
out conclusive results. 
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LABOR MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 


By GrorcGE SOULE 
Epitor1AL DEPARTMENT, NEW REPUBLIC 


Conciliation Bureau.—The concilia- 
tion bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor in the first nine 
months of the year handled from 40 
to 83 disputes each month, directly 
involving monthly known totals of 
from 19,000 to 42,000 employees. The 
smallest total of disputes handled was 
in August and September, the highest 
in April; the smallest total of em- 
ployees known to be involved was in 
February, the largest in July. The 
number of disputes adjusted ranged 
between 20 in September and 48 in 
April. 

Successful Conciliation, — There 
were few important cases of media- 
tion or conciliation during the year. 
Attempts to mediate in the anthra- 
cite coal strike are described under 
“strikes and lockouts.” An indirect 
result of the mediation by Governor 
Smith of New York in the cloak and 
suit industry during 1924, by means 
of the appointment of an investigat- 
ing commission, was seen in the 
agreement reached on Feb. 24 between 
the New York Cloak, Suit, Dress and 
Reefer Makers’ Union affiliated with 
the International® Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, and the Association 
of Dress Manufacturers, fixing the 
conditions of employment of 30,000 
dressmakers. This agreement pro- 
vided new ways of determining piece 
rates, provided for the use of the 
“prosanis” label or sanitary union 
label on dresses manufactured in 
shops meeting the standards of the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control, and 
installed a plan of unemployment in- 
surance on the basis of a contribu- 
tion of 2 per cent. of the weekly 
wage bill of manufacturers selling 
directly to the trade, and 1 per cent. 
of wages by all the workers. The 
fund was to be administered by a 
board of impartial trustees. Similar 
measures had previously been recom- 
mended by the Governor’s Commis- 
sion and adopted in the cloak trade. 

Conflict with Labor Board—The 
movement for a wage increase by the 


train-service brotherhoods inaugu- 
rated in 1924 was brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in the first half 
of 1925 by the signing of agreements 
between the engineers and firemen 
and the western railroads. This event 
was of significance because it marked 
the success of the attempt by these 
organizations to carry on negotiations 
with employers irrespective of the 
Railroad Labor Board. The general . 
wage increase requested having been 
refused by the Conference Committee 
of Managers of the Western Railroads 
and negotiations having been broken 
off in May, 1924, the managers ap- 
pealed to the Railroad Labor Board, 
which assumed jurisdiction of the dis- 
pute and set a date for a hearing. | 

The brotherhood executives  ob- 
jected to this procedure and an- 
nounced their intention not to appear. 
They were subpceenaed by the Board 
and disobeyed the subpena in order 
to make a test case. The subpena 
was upheld by the U. S. District 
Court of Northern Illinois, but later 
voided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In the meantime the 
Labor Board, after the appearance of 
the managers at the hearing, had 
handed down a decision in the wage 
dispute which the brotherhoods de- 
clined to recognize. 

Direct Adjustments with Rail- 
roads.—Instead, they entered direct 
negotiations with the Southern Pa- 
cific, and after a strike vote by the 
employees of that system succeeded 
in securing the agreement they 
wanted. The Conference Committee 
of Managers appealed to the Labor 
Board to set aside this agreement and 
enforce ‘its own decision, but the 
Labor Board refused. Thereafter set- 
tlements with the individual western 
roads were made by the Brotherhoods 
along the lines of the Southern Pacific 
agreement. This incident greatly 
weakened the prestige and powers of 
the Railroad Labor Board. During 
most of the time this controversy 
was in progress the Brotherhoods 
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were supporting a bill in Congress 
to abolish the Labor Board and sub- 
stitute a different system of adjust- 
ment, while Chairman Hooper of the 
Board was issuing statements de- 
nouncing the executives of the Broth- 
erhoods and defending the Board. 

Controversy with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad.—During the year the Rail- 
road Labor Board heard numerous 
other cases and handed down many 
decisions. The two most important 
were that of Jan. 16 raising the wages 
of railway clerks on 45 carriers, and 
that of Jan. 17 in a dispute between 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad. A 
dispute having arisen between the 
telegraphers and the management, the 
management refused to recognize offi- 
cials of the Order as representatives 
of its employees, but announced its 
intention to deal with representatives 
chosen according to its own employee 
representation system. The Order 
appealed to the Labor Board. The 
Board decided that the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers was the genuine 
representative of the Pennsylvania 
telegraphers, and set a date for a 
hearing of the dispute. At this hear- 
ing the management failed to appear. 
-This controversy was similar to sev- 
eral previous ones in which the Penn- 
sylvania displaced national unions in 
favor of its own employee representa- 
tion system, and refused to recognize 
decisions of the Labor Board concern- 
ing the conduct of elections or the 
question of representation. 


Colorado Commission.—The only 
other governmental adjustment body 
of importance operating during the 
year was the Industrial Commission 
of Colorado. Under a state law no 
strike or lockout may be declared 
until the Commission has investigated 
the dispute and rendered a decision, 
acceptance of which is not compul- 
sory. In April about 30 disputes 
arose concerning demands of coal 
mine managements for a 20 per cent. 
wage reduction. In about two-thirds 
of these cases the reduction was 
agreed to by the employees; in the 
other third the Commission decided 
in its favor. Later the Commission 
declined to sanction further reduc- 
tions to the 1917 scale. 

Impartial Chairmanship System.— 
The system of impartial chairman- 
ship maintained jointly by union and 
employers to decide disputes arising 
under collective agreements in the 
men’s clothing industry continued to 
operate successfully in Chicago, New 
York, Rochester, Baltimore and Mil- 
waukee. Most of the decisions con- 
cerned technical matters and carried 
on the process of building up the 
“common law” of the industry. A 
similar system which had been set up 
two years previously by an agreement 
between the Haverhill shoe manufac- 
turers and the Shoe Workers’ Pro- 
tective Union was abolished by vote 
of the workers, though there remained 
a possibility that it would be reéstab- 
lished by a new agreement in the 
course of the year 1926. 
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CONDITIONS 


General Indices.—The general in- 
dices of employment from 1914 to 
1925—-compiled by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (Monthly Labor 


Review, November, 1925) from 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
94.9 97.0 110.4 115.0 114.2 108.2 


monthly reports of number of em- 
ployees in over 9,000 manufacturing 
establishments of fifty-two industries 
in chief centers of the United States 
—using the average of monthly re- 
ports for 1923 as a base, were as fol- 


lows: 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
109.9 85.1 88.4 100.0 90.3 90.8 
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The average was 90.8 for the first 
nine months of 1925 and showed an 
increase of employment of one-half 
of one per cent. over the average for 
1924. The only years in which em- 
ployment indices were lower were 
1921 and 1922, while the indices for 
the two slack years.1914 and 1915, 
the greatest preceding depression, 
were considerably higher than for 
1925. Comparison of the monthly 
indices for 1925 showed remarkable 
uniformity, the extremes being 92.3 
for March and 89.3 for July. Com- 
parison of groups of industries also 
revealed remarkable uniformity. The 
average indices for the twelve groups 
of manufacturing industries fell be- 
tween 90 and 93.5, with the exception 
of manufactories of steel, iron and 
their products, and textiles and their 
products, which fell below 90, and 
paper and printing and stone, clay 
and glass products, employing rela- 
tively few workers, which averaged 
above 95. A more detailed examina- 
tion of the steel and textile groups 
which together employ about half of 
all workers engaged in manufactur- 
ing, showed that in textiles, in which 
the general employment average was 
89.1, the manufacture of cotton goods 
had the lowest average, 83.8. In the 
steel and iron group averaging 86.9 
the manufacture of machine and 
foundry products and of stoves fell 
considerably below that of steel and 
iron itself. 

Building Trades.— These indices, 
though based upon the manufacturing 
industries alone, which employ about 
one-third of the total number of wage 
workers, are the best single measure 
obtainable of the general condition of 
employment. Available statistics for 
other occupations tell much the same 
story. The number of employees on 
class I railroads for the first eight 
months of 1925 was 92.5 per cent. of 
the number in 1923. The slightly 
higher average than in manufacturing 
is doubtless chiefly due to shipment 
of materials used in construction, the 
one large industry which had stead- 
ily increased since 1923. Construc- 
tion in 1920 employed less than one- 
twelfth of all wage workers. Accord- 
ing to the index issued by the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of Amer- 


ica, based upon record of material 
shipments, the volume of construction 
in the United States, during the first 
seven months of 1925 was 5 per cent. 
greater than that for the correspond- 
ing period in 1924 and the total vol- 
ume for 1924 was 4 per cent. greater 
than that for 1923. 
Coal Mining and Agriculture 
Figures on employment in coal mines 
formerly furnished by the geological 
survey were no longer available. The 
latest official reports of the annual 
number of days’ operation was for} 
1923, 179 days in bituminous and 268} 
days in anthracite mines, and fo 
1924, 171 in bituminous and 274 ink 
anthracite, as compared with a 
average for the preceding ten year 
of 204 in bituminous and 251 i 
anthracite. 
Satisfactory employment statistic 
on agricultural labor were, as always 
lacking. Such as we have, chiefl 
from the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission and U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, indicate that demand for far 
labor decreased from 1923 to 1925. 
Over-developed Industries —In his 
annual report for the year ending 
June 30, 1925, page 103, Secretary 
of Labor Davis says: “One of the! 
great elements of the problem of un-| 
employment .. . is the present over- 
developed state of some of our large} 
industries. Our productive machinery} 
and equipment in many of these in- 
dustries cannot run for 300 days in| 
the year without producing a stock 
that cannot be sold in this country} 
nor in any or all other countries.” 
He illustrates by figures from the| 
1920 United States Census in regard 
to several industries. In the boot 
and shoe industry there were 1,570 
factories of which 227 or 1414 per 
cent. employed 60 per cent. of all 
workers in the industry and manu- 
factured 65.6 per cent. of all boots 
and shoes produced, and could with 
steady work for 300 days a year pro-' 
duce all that could be sold. Sim- 
ilarly 12.8 per cent. of the flour mills, 
employing 42 per cent. of the work- 
ers, produced 62.1 per cent. of total 
barrels of product and could with full 
time work produce practically all the 
market demands. He adds: | 
“Go down the line and in nearly 
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every industry you will find the same 
appalling condition of affairs. What 
is needed is some system which will 
keep going only the coal mines and 
the manufacturing plants needed to 
produce what we need and can sell 
and to keep an adequate number of 
workers employed for 300 days in the 
year, while the unnecessary mines and 
plants can be closed or held in re- 
serve. We need some system for scat- 
tering unneeded workers in any in- 
dustry where they are really needed 
in industry yet to be developed. If 
this cannot be permitted under the 
existing laws, then there must be a 
way of modifying them so as to per- 
mit it without incurring any other 
more serious consequences.” 
Employment Service.—The director 
of the U. S. Employment Service re- 
ports codperation with public employ- 
ment agencies in 187 cities of thirty- 
nine states and the District of Colum- 
bia, which placed 1,609,977 wage earn- 
ers during the year ending June 30, 
1925. The farm labor division in- 
creased its activity by opening sev- 
eral new branch offices in the west. 
At the end of the year it served fully 
one-half the territory of the United 
States, meeting the seasonal labor 
needs of more than a dozen major 
crops. From a field activity supply- 
ing from 70,000 to 80,000 seasonal 
laborers in 1921 it had grown in 
three years to a service that in the 
year under review recruited and di- 
rected to employment more than 
400,000 seasonal laborers to assist in 
caring for and harvesting farm crops 
valued at upward of two billion dol- 


lars. It also placed in monthly and 
yearly employment 16,411 farm 
hands. Secretary of Labor Davis, in 


his recommendations, states that the 
employment service can never realize 
the height of its usefulness until it 
becomes a statutory bureau with a 
permanent policy and program. We 
might add, and until adequate appro- 
priation is provided. The federal ap- 
propriation for 1925 was $205,000 as 
compared with $206,284 in 1924 and 
$210,000 in 1923 and $400,000 in 
1920. Six states, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Oregon 
and Wisconsin strengthened regula- 
tion of private employment bureaus 


by legislative action in the course of 
the year 1925. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Suggestion—On January 12, Pres- 
ident Coolidge in an address to the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, recommended the idea of 
utilizing construction, particularly of 
public works, as a method of stabiliz- 
ing employment in times of depres- 
sion. He said: “Most forms of gov- 
ernment construction could be han- 
dled in conformity to such a policy 
once it was definitely established.” 
Unfortunately, when during the fol- 
lowing month, millions of public 
money was being appropriated for 
government building construction, the 
national administration failed to ex- 
ert itself in support of a provision 
for the application of the above prin- 
ciple. 

Bill—On February 11 the U. S. 
Senate Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds held a hearing on 
the bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $150,000,000 for public build- 
ings, not more than $25,000,000 to 
be spent in any year. An amend- 
ment was presented permitting more 
than $25,000,000 to be spent in years 
of industrial depression and unem- 
ployment in order to stabilize indus- 
try and employment. 

Otto T. Mallery presented resolu- 
tions and communications from the 
President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, the American Engineering 
Council representing about  three- 
fourths of the engineers of the coun- 
try, the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, all 
organizations in whose behalf he 
spoke. The bill was withdrawn with 
the expectation of revival in the next 
Congress. 

Proposed Department of Public 
Works—The American Engineering 
Council, assisted by an advisory 
council representing organizations en- 
gaged for the most part in engineer- 
ing, architecture and construction, 
continued to prepare for a campaign 
to create a department of public 
works in the executive arm of the 
United States government, which 
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would: facilitate codrdinated planning 
for public works in times of depres- 
sion. 

Bankers’ interest in such a move- 
ment was indicated by a bulletin is- 
sued in 1925 by the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, which 
advocated long-time programs of fed- 
eral, state and municipal construction 
with a view to timing public expendi- 
tures to periods of business depres- 
sion and provision of state revolving 
funds for working capital to alleviate 
injudicious borrowing. 

A bill providing for advance plan- 
ning of public works and a reserve 
fund: of $50,000 for periods of indus- 
trial depression was introduced in the 
Massachusetts legislature and was re- 
ferred by both houses to the next an- 
nual session. 

Unemployment Insurance, — The 
former Huber bill providing for un- 
employment compensation was re-in- 
troduced by Senator Heck in the Wis- 
consin legislature and similar bills 


were introduced in Minnesota and 
discussed in. Illinois and _  Cali- 
fornia. 


Probably the greatest advance in 
unemployment relief was along the 
line of unemployment insurance 
through funds created by, joint agree- 
ment and contributions of trade 
unions and employers (International 
Labour Review, March, 1925, pp. 318- 
328). This arrangement in the Chi- 
cago Amalgamated Clothing industry 
had. been functioning since April, 
1923. During the year ending April 
30, 1925, $1,609,629 was paid in un- 


employment benefits to workers. Con-) 
tributions for the two years were over 
$2,000,000. The expense of adminis- 
tration amounted to only 5 per cent. 
of the total income and difficulties of | 
administration were notably few. 
(Monthly Labor Review, Never | 
1925, p. 133.) | 
Funds established in New York by. 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and employers and 
by the hat and cap industry, had 
been paying benefits since June, 1925. 
Similar arrangements had been es- 
tablished for the ‘International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and hat and cap makers 
of all the principal markets, includ- 
ing Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Paul, and Baltimore. (American 
Labor Legislation Review, September, | | 
1925.) According to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 134,000. 
workers were thus protected, inelud- 
ing workers in the wall paper indus- 
try in nineteen plants in various sec- 
tions of the United States. (Induws- 
trial News Survey, May 25, 1925.) 
Unemployment Funds.—Unemploy- 
ment funds were inaugurated by em- 
ployers in an increasing number of 
plants. The president of a large 
life insurance company announced in 
December that his company was 
ready to undertake the experiment of 
unemployment insurance if the neces- 
sary amendment of state insurance 
laws could be obtained. His proposed 
system would resemble group health 
insurance to which both employer and 
employees would contribute. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


By Paun H. Dovucias 
PROFESSOR AT UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Extent.—In 1925 some slight gains 
were made in the liberalization of the 
laws providing compensation for 
workmen injured in industry. The 
legislature of one additional state, 
Missouri, enacted such a measure but 
a popular referendum on the act has 
been called for 1926. If it is rati- 
fied, Missouri will be the forty-third 
state to have such a law. The five 
other states without such a measure 
are Arkansas, Mississippi, Florida, 


South Carolina and North Carolina. 
Congress has not yet provided such 
a system for private employment in 
the District of Columbia. 
Fields.—These laws generally cover 
the field of manufacturing but inter- 
state commerce is exempted as is 
agriculture and domestic service, save 
in the case of New Jersey. In four- 
teen jurisdictions, employers in the 
lines of industry covered by the act 
must come under its provisions, but 
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in thirty-two they may elect whether 
or not to do so. Those who in this 
latter group of states refuse to come 
under the scope of these laws lose 
the three common-law defenses of 
assumption of risk, contributory neg- 
ligence and negligence of a fellow- 
servant which were their chief legal 
bulwarks under the system of employ- 
ers’ liability. The vast majority of 
employers for these reasons do choose 
to come under the compensation 
laws. 

In thirteen states the law is now 
so interpreted as to apply to the 
clearer cases of occupational diseases 
as well as to accidents. Save in 
South Dakota and Oregon, a waiting 
period is required after the disability 
is incurred for which no compensa- 
tion is paid. There has been a notice- 
able tendency in recent years to de- 
crease the length of this period and 
in nearly two-thirds of the jurisdic- 
tions it is now seven days. In sev- 
eral states, however, ten and fourteen 
day waiting periods prevail and 
among these is Pennsylvania. 

Types of Benefits ——The two types 
of benefit provided are (1) cash and 
(2) medical and hospital care. There 
are four main types of industrial in- 
jury for which cash compensation is 
paid, namely, temporary total, perma- 
nent partial, and permanent total dis- 
ability, and death. The amount paid 
out is limited in three further ways, 
namely, (a) by allowing compensa- 
tion to be paid only up to a cer- 
tain percentage of the worker’s wage; 
(bo) by fixing a maximum amount in 
dollars which can be paid weekly; and 
‘(e) in the case of permanent injuries 
and of death, by limiting the num- 
ber of weeks during which compensa- 
tion may be paid. 

Amounts.—Nearly one-half of the 
jurisdictions allow less than 60 per 
cent. of the worker’s wage, although 
there are seventeen that prescribe 
either 65 per cent. or two-thirds. 
Eight states, including Pennsylvania, 
Indiana and Michigan, allow less than 
$15 a week as a maximum, while 
only nine permit more than $18 a 
week to be paid. When these are 
combined with the waiting period pro- 
visions, the proportion of the financial 
loss which is thrown back upon the 


shoulders of the injured workmen is 
startling. Thus a worker in Penn- 
sylvania who was earning $40 a week 
and was disabled for four weeks 
would not receive any compensation 
at all for the first ten days and only 
$12 a week for the remaining two and 
a half weeks. The total amount of 
compensation paid would therefore be 
$30, or less than 20 per cent. of the 
wage loss that the worker had suf- 
fered. 

The benefits for death and perma- 
nent total disability are generally 
not allowed for more than a given 
number of weeks. For death this 
ranges between five and ten years, 
while for permanent disability there 
is a tendency to allow a longer period 
of time. A number of states also 
graduate the percentages of earnings 
which are paid in these cases accord- 
ing to the number dependent upon 
the worker. 

Permanent partial disabilities, such 
as the loss of a hand or other mem- 
ber, are compensated for either by 
the payment of compensation for a 
given number of weeks, or by a per- 
centage of the loss in actual earning 
capacity which the worker suffered. 
All of the jurisdictions now provide 
for some medical attention although 
the amounts permitted are in gen- 
eral too low. 

Insurance by Employers.—In order 
to protect the injured workers from 
possible loss through the bankruptcy 
of their employers, virtually every 
state requires the employers to in- 
sure. The three main agencies for 
this purpose are: (1) private insur- 
ance companies, which are generally 
stock companies although mutual as- 
sociations of employers are quite 
strong in Massachusetts; (2) Self- 
insurance, if the employing body is 
sufficiently large and is solvent. This, 
however, is prohibited in Massachu- 
setts; (3) State funds, which may 
be given a monopoly of the business 
as in Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Porto Rico, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wyoming or may 
merely compete with private agen- 
cies as in the other states, of which 
the most notable example are the 
funds of California, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 
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Inadequacies—The chief inadequa- 
cies of our workmen’s compensation 
laws lie in the insufficient benefits 
that are paid. Dr. EH. H. Downey 
estimated that taking the country as 
a whole, industry bore only “one- 
third of the economic cost of those 
injuries which are subject to com- 
pensation.” When allowance was 
made for those industries and em- 
ployees who did not come within the 
scope of the laws, he declared that 
“four-fifths of the wage loss resulting 
from injuries in the course of em- 
ployment still falls upon the individ- 
ual victims thereof.” The laws are 
being slowly liberalized but much 
more rapid progress is needed if the 
burden of industrial accidents is to 
be placed in practice, as well ag in 
theory, upon the industry itself. The 
chief. lines of reform would seem to 
include: (1) the widening of the scope 
of compensation legislation to include 
more states, together with such ex- 
empted employments as inter-state 
commerce; (2) the shortening of the 
waiting period to at least one week 
and preferably to three days; (3) the 
raising of the proportion of wages to 
be paid to approximately two-thirds; 
(4) either abolishing the maximum 
limit to be paid per week or greatly 
increasing it to allow for the great 
increase of money incomes in recent 
years; (5) the granting of longer 
periods of benefit in the case of death 
or total disability; (6) the gradua- 
tion of disability benefits according to 
the number dependent upon the 
worker; (7) the granting of an in- 
creased amount of medical and hos- 
pital care. 

Health Insurance Movement.—The 
organized movement to secure the 
passage by the various states of com- 
pulsory health insurance laws which 
would provide medical and cash bene- 
fits during the illness of industrial 
wage-earners has for the present spent 
its momentum. This movement was 
led by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. A number of 
powerful groups came to oppose it, in- 
cluding the private insurance com- 
panies, the major part of the medical 
profession, the Christian Scientists, 
and the general run of business men. 
The post-war reaction against social 


re 
lo 


| 
legislation of all varieties directly oP| 
erated against the passage of suc 
laws, while the failure of the Ameri‘ 
can Federation of Labor to suppor 
the proposal deprived the movemen 
of its strongest potential source of 
support. | 

Voluntary Health Insurance.—But 
while compulsory health insurance 
has been defeated for at least the 
present, there has been an increasing 
voluntary installation by business 
firms of various forms of benefit as- 
sociations, now numbering over 800, 
which assist the workers in the given 
company during the periods of their 
illness. The forms which these ben- 
efit associations take are many. The 
workers are the sole contributors to 
some; the employers to others, while 
many are supported by joint contri- 
butions. The management of the 
funds tends to be parallel with the 
source of the contributions. The cash 
benefits paid are sometimes flat sums 
but in other instances are graduated 
according to the earnings of the 
worker. 

An interesting experiment has been 
carried on for a number of years in 
Flint, Michigan, where a number of 
firms have codperated to set up and 
maintain an interplant fund and a 
common medical service for the em. 
ployees of the several companies. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


By Paut H. Douaias 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Public Systems.—The old age pen- 
sion movement in this country is 
growing from two sources. The first 
is through the passage of pension 
acts by state legislatures, while the 
second is by the establishment of such 
systems by private corporations. In 
1923, as a result of the active cam- 
paign which was carried on by the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, the states 
of Nevada, Montana, and Pennsylva- 
nia passed substantially similar pen- 
sion acts. For a person to satisfy 
the requirements for eligibility, the 
Pennsylvania and Montana statutes 
required that he be seventy years of 
age; in Nevada sixty years; residence 
of fifteen years in Pennsylvania; ten 
years in Nevada. 

The amounts to be paid out in pen- 
sions were to be adjusted in each 
specific case, but together with all 
other income of the recipient, the 
maximum must not exceed $7 a week 
in Pennsylvania and $25 a month in 
Montana. 

The financial burden of payment 
was placed upon the countries, with 
general supervision of expenditures 
by a state board. The total number 
granted pensions in the three states 
The aver- 
age pension granted in Montana 
amounted to $87 a year, in Nevada to 
$240 and in Pennsylvania to $244. 
In 1924 the Pennsylvania law was 
declared by the courts invalid on the 
ground that it violated a provision 
in the state constitution forbidding 
charitable grants of public money to 
In 1925, Wis- 


modelled upon the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania law, and a grant of $200,000 
from the state treasury assisted the 
counties in bearing the financial 
burden. 

Private Systems.—Within recent 
years a large number of private com- 
panies have adopted old age pension 


plans for their employees. These are 
of two main kinds, non-contributory, 
in which the company bears all the 
expense, and contributory, in which 
it is jointly met. Both types usually 
require that the recipient must reach 
a given age, generally 60 or 65, and 
a length of employment by the com- 
pany, which ranges from 15 to 25 
years. A requirement for continuous 
service is a strong force tending to 


‘prevent the older employees from go- 


ing out on strike. 

The amount of the annual pension 
is generally determined by multiply- 
ing the average earnings over a 
period of years by the number of 
years worked, and taking some frac- 
tion of the result, generally 1 or 2 
per cent. In contributory funds, the 
worker upon withdrawing from the 
company, almost invariably has a 
right to the amount which he has 
contributed. Dependents are also 
given rights in case of the death of 
the workman before or after reaching 
the pensionable age. 

Absorption of Concerns.——A very 
important case bearing on the rights 
of workers to such pensions was de- 
cided in the Illinois courts in 1925. 
In 1909, Morris and Company, the 
large meat packers, instituted a con- 
tributory pension plan. ‘This firm 
was afterward absorbed by Armour 
and Company; and the new owners, 
because of the expense involved, al- 
tered some of the features of the pen- 
sion system. A number of workers 
brought suit to recover the privileges 
which were theirs under the original 
lan. Amongst other points, they al- 
leged that in some cases the prospects 
of a pension had been used to retain 
men in the employ of the company 
at less wages than they could have 
secured in the market. The pensions 
were therefore, it was claimed, in the 
nature of deferred pay and should 
not have been taken away from the 
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men who had in reality earned them. 
The court ruled, however, that the 
company’s contribution to the pension 
fund was in the nature of a gratuity 
which could be withdrawn at will. 
Insurance System.—The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has de- 
veloped a pay-as-you*go pension plan 
whereby an employer may give to 
each worker at the end of each year 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


GOULD CURTIS 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA BAR 


By JOHN 


of service, a certificate entitling hing 
to an annual income of $10 when th 
worker reaches the age of, say, sixty+ 
five. This means that the worker 
will secure some protection for old 
age, growing with each year’s work. 
Jt will consequently not be necessar 
for him to serve the full quota of 
years of service before he can secure 
anything. 


Basis of Wages.——Throughout the 
industrial world the tendency has be- 
come more and more marked to treat 
the rising or falling costs of staple 
commodities as a reason, if not an 
actual basis, for the readjustment up- 
ward or downward of the scales of 
payment to wage-earning employees. 
Any discussion of wage rates is in- 
evitably accompanied by elaborate 
tables indicating the cost of living 
in the community under considera- 
tion, such tables being commonly re- 
ferred to the standard of the last pre- 
war year, 1913. ; 

An able, impartial, and exhaustive 
compilation of statistical material is 
to be found in the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, published by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. For the most part its records 
are substantially contemporary; that 
is to say, published within a few 
months of the time to which they re- 
late. Occasionally the statistical 
tables cover previous years. They are 
too elaborate to be reproduced here 
in detail, but summary material may 
be presented. 

Living Costs.—Thus the per cent. 
of increase in cost of specified food 
articles on January 15 of each speci- 
fied year, compared with January 15, 
1913, shows summary figures as fol- 
lows: 


eee wees “OO 1k ZO! cinisieleieie a 


LO ZO Malone laters 104.8 De Ns a GOOUo 51.7 
1D De ehetererere ts 75.4 UO 2B wersceraeterans 57.0 
O22 eee revenctte ete 44.5 


These figures are based on nation- 
wide reports of prices of common 
cuts of meat, poultry, canned salmon, 
fresh and evaporated milk, butter, 
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oleomargarine, cheese, lard, eggs 
bread, flour, cereals, macaroni, rice 
navy beans, potatoes, onions, cabbage 
canned vegetables, sugar, tea, coff 
and common fruits. These are com- 
modities essential to a well-balanced, 
varied and palatable diet, and it 
seems conceded that workingmen 
ought to be able to earn enough to 
make reasonable provision for them- 
selves and their families. 

As compared with January 15, 
1924, average food costs on January 


15, 1925, were but 3.5 per cent. 
higher, articles which had varied in 
excess of 10 per cent. were: 
Pork Chops eNerseretciicieraetoee + 12 
Butter nae. scic aeare geist reric ——Lb 
ard. = si Wao eareteecerae etek + 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh........ + 29 
Nees. storage. ete ceee + 39 


PIOUT eee agie caclete dt cine Gre nine 

Corn Smeal sieeve: seen 

Corn flakes 

Potatoes 7.555716 ates oer eveuateretole 

Corn, canned +11 
Sugar, granulated ......... —21 
Coes: vs <a hone ee + 35 
BANANAS ey scares whores Go nieeetioke —14 
OTAN EES Is eceericaesee cee + 12 


The substantial increase in cost of 
many important staples makes it ob- 
vious that living expenses increased 
rather more than the 3.5 per cent.) 
average would indicate. Prices on 
September 15, 1925, show an aver- 
age advance of 8.3 per cent over those 
for September 15, 1924. 

Coal, an essential in almost every 
home, is slightly less costly than it 
was in 1924; the same is true of 
clothing. 

Purchasing Power.—In the purchase. 
of all commodities, the dollar of 1913. 
is worth more than it was in 1920 


but has been losing ground since 1921. | 


| 
| 
| 
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The purchasing power in cents for 
June in each of the years listed was: 


EAD See 41.1 LES Se Stink on roe 65.1 
Berio s ela « s.0 70.6 YT: Sispoer ceca 69.2 
OZ eis'> we 5 66.8 ODD reianerae ote 63.5 


Wages have in general tended up- 
ward as the dollar has become less 
valuable; an elaborate tabulation cov- 
ering twenty occupations and forty 
principal cities from 1913 to 1925 
may be found in the Monthly Labor 
Review, XXI, 54-76. 

Hours of Labor.—These are re- 
corded also in the table just referred 
to. The 44-hour week is strikingly 
preponderant throughout the union- 
ized occupations, with the notable ex- 
ception of newspaper compositors and 
typesetting-machine operators. The 
year has witnessed no general or 
marked change in this respect. 

It is pertinent to observe that the 
diminution of working hours and the 
frequently concomitant increase in 
weekly wage, as compared with 
earlier years, has in many instances 
resulted in a lessened labor cost per 
unit of the finished preduct in manu- 
facturing industries. Secretary of La- 
bor Davis has pointed out that the 
increase wrought in the value of raw 
material by manufacturing processes 
in 1923 was 41.1 per cent. greater 
than in 1921, although the number of 
workers increased only 26.2 per cent. 
and the amount of wages paid, 34 
per cent. This increased efficiency of 
the individual employee must be con- 
sidered in weighing the justice of his 
claim for an increased reward. 

Agricultural Labor.—Farmers have 
been for so long dependent upon mi- 
gratory labor that it is difficult to 
make them appreciate the value of 
budgeting their labor requirements, 
so to say, and filling them through 


established state or federal agencies 
instead of engaging applicants who 
come to the gate. The former method 
makes possible the securing of ex- 
perienced workers from adjacent com- 
munities—reliable and reputable in- 
dividuals who may be reémployed 
from year to year, to their own ad- 
vantage as well as that of the farmer. 
The Farm Labor Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor Employment Serv- 
ice mobilized through its Kansas City 
office, in 1924, 100,000 wheat har- 
vesters, 200,000 cotton pickers, and 
other workers bringing the total to 
nearly half a million for the season. 
The Oregon Department of Labor ex- 
emplifies a first-rate state enterprise 
with the difficult problem of marshal- 
ing workers to care for various crops 
from the strawberry harvest in May 
until the last of the Hood River 
apples are picked in November. 

Farm employment has been unat- 
tractive for years because of the long 
hours that it involved; more recently, 
farm employers, in recognition of this 
feeling and as a concession to the 
aversion for the old sunrise-to-dark 
agricultural work-day, have taken 
steps to put agricultural labor on 
something more nearly approaching 
a shop basis. There has been no gen- 
eral organization, but assistance was 
becoming hard to get, and the need 
for help had to be weighed against 
the giving up of an immemorial cus- 
tom; the custom is losing. 

Agricultural wages.—These have, 
from the nature of things, ordinarily 
included board and shelter. Figures 
are available showing the average 
prevailing monthly farm wage rates, 
both with and without board, but the 
rates without board are alone re- 
printed here:— 


West 


South South 


East 

United | ,North | North 

States Hates Central 

; States 
BOZO sree << $65.05 $76.18 $70.71 
ODA oe veve)0t> 43.58 57.92 49.19 
OZ 2 Pelee « 42.09 56.51 47.03 
O23 so cle 46.74 63.54 53.81 
OZA Tes: 0, « 47.22 65.58 53.80 

1925 

Jan. 1. 45.04 62.42 50.39 
Apr.1. 47.40 66.30 54.10 
July 1. 48.55 67.34 54.45 


North A Western 
Atlantic Central 
Central States 
Spates States States 
$80.12 $47.37 $52.07 $99.81 
50.33 31.31 33.21 68.82 
47.59 30.71 32.16 66.98 
52.67 34.75 35.06 72.24 
51.22 36.06 36.19 71.25 
46.20 35.37 35.25 69.29 
52.89 386.03 35.55 71.42 
54.14 37.41 36.56 73.74 
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Timber Industry.—In the summer 
of 1925 an elaborate survey of la- 
bor in sawmills was undertaken, and 
statistics gathered from mill payrolls 
were compiled and published in the 
Monthly Labor Review, XXI, 978. To 
take the two most significant classes 
of employment: in» 274  establish- 
ments, 644 head band-sawyers were 
employed an average of 57.7 full- 
time hours per week at an average 
of $0.877 per hour or $50.60 per 
week; earnings ranged from $39.67 
per week in Pennsylvania to $63.54 
in Florida. In 299 establishments, 
36,698 laborers were employed an av- 
erage of 57.5 full-time hours per week 
at an average of $0.309 per hour or 
$17.77 per week; earnings ranged 
from $10.48 per week in South Caro- 
lina to $25.27 in California. 

Index numbers have also been com- 
piled, showing full-time hours per 
week, earnings per hour, and full-time 
earnings per week in the lumber in- 
dustry in specified years. These are 
referred to the 1913 basis; thus the 
index number 92 in the first column 
for 1919 indicates that the number 
of full-time hours per week in that 
year was 8 per cent. less than in 


1913. But except with reference to 

Full-time . Full-time 

Year Hours per Hatney Earnings 

Week | PET tO per Week 
TOUS E eee 100 100 100 
Bh! 9 Yo een en 100 91 91 
ROTO ae oaks 92 194 179 
1921 Jes a0 94 166 156 
UO 23%. acto 2 94 180 170 
TOS secs 94 178 168 


1913 the figures cannot be interpreted 
in percentages; thus the per cent. of 
increase for 1921, represented by the 
index 94, over 1919, must be obtained 
by dividing the index for the later 
year into that for the previous one. 
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Industry 


Pues Cainer feubier i. ee eee 
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Mines.——One of the outstanding 


problems of the past year, as of sev-| 


eral previous ones, has been in the 
anthracite coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


wide reliance on anthracite coal for 
household use, the small stocks com- 
monly kept on hand by individual con- 
sumers, and the consequent promptly 


felt effects of a cessation of supply. | 


The agreement reached in 1923, and 
in force until August 31, 1925, was 
arrived at following the recommenda- 
tions of Governor Pinchot; it con- 
firmed the award of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission of 1920, and 
subsequent agreements, except in de- 
tails specified (Monthly Labor Re- 
view, XXI, 81), which amount sub- 
stantially to allowing a 10 per cent. 
increase in wage to mine laborers. 
An effort to secure further conces- 
sions from the operators on the ex- 
piration of this agreement was un- 
successful; detailed reports of the 
conferences are not yet available. 

A summary of wages and hours of 
labor in metalliferous mines, as of 
the summer of 1924, has been printed 
in the Monthly Labor Review, XX, 
1033. It covers 117 underground and 
20 open-pit mines in fourteen states, 
and tabulates the hours and earnings 
of each class of labor in each of the 
groups of mines. 

Manufactures.—It is impossible to 
undertake here any _ survey 
manufacturing industries generally 
throughout the country. Figures 
from the New York State Department 
of Labor are, however, of especial value 
because they show the variation be- 
tween city wages and those for the 
state generally; the following limited 
table was compiled to show average 
weekly earnings for May, 1925: 


All Employees Shop Employees, State 


Men Women 

$28.87 $37.36 $30.59 $15.05 
30.56 29.61 31.69 16.51 
27.80 29.97 29.03 16.31 
26.06 28.70 27.97 16.14 
22,11 22.93 26.93 15.68 
23.82 27.16 30.55 17.54 
26.41 26.33 30.84 16.85 
34.01 33.14 34.01 Sates 
$28.07 $29.30 $31.33 $16.96 


The frequent strikes have been | 
of marked significance because of the) 


of | 


LABOR REPRESENTATION IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


The Industrial Bulletin of the New 
York State Department of Labor pub- 
lished in August, 1925, statistics on 
the average weekly earnings in rep- 
resentative New York State factories, 
1914 to 1925. The figure for 1925 
is based on the first seven months 
only. All employees in both office and 
shop are included. 


DUE ee $12.48 LO ZO relste sists $28.15 
BOLD 5 ww eo os 12.85 LOZE nose wes 25.72 
BOLO. Sos ee 14.43 MO 2Z Noles eo oe 25.04 
LY oe 16.37 O28 eles sie 27.24 
OES so oo: 20.35 ODE oo cis wae 27.68 
PPLD . ccc ce 23.50 LOZD. os oi2:se10 28.05 


There is available also a general 
index of pay-roll totals in manufac- 
turing industries, to June, 1925; 
these are based on nation-wide re- 
ports, and the index is referred to 
the standard of 1913:— 


BOTG 6 6.06.0 00% $61.9 1919 . 2. occ e 103.6 
HOLT 5 2 vcs 76.3 D920) owamis os 125.9 
1918 .......- 96.7 1921 .ccccoee 80.0 


OOD Ne eae ee TOO WHE sscoccac 90.6 
ODS eee 100:0.  $4925s850. ton. 93.7 
Transportation——No compilations 


of statistics relating to railroad em- 
ployees are available; but the de- 
cisions and awards of the Railway 
Labor Board are published currently 
in the Monthly Labor Review and de- 
sired information as to the present 
condition of any specific employment 
may be found there. 

Illuminating information on the 
wages of seamen, as of January l, 
1924, is to be found in the Monthly 
Labor Review, XX, 1039. American 
seamen are altogether better paid 
than those of any other nation, with 
the exception of cooks and members 
of the engineer’s department, toward 
whom the French are especially gen- 
erous; Shipping Board employees en- 
joy for the most part slightly higher 
wages than those on privately owned 
ships. 


LABOR REPRESENTATION IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


By Paut H. DovuecLas 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Works Councils——Perhaps the most 
noteworthy development of the last 
six years in the field of industrial 
relations has been the growth of 
works councils, or, as they are fre- 
quently called, shop committees. 
These are bodies which represent the 
workers in an individual plant or 
company, and which deal with their 
common employer. They differ from 
the union type of organization in that 
the latter combines the workers of a 
number of concerns into one organi- 
zation and then bargains not so much 
with individual employers as with 
those of the locality or trade as a 
group. 

The growth of the movement in re- 
cent years is shown by the National 
Industrial Conference Board to have 
been as follows: 

SE 
Number of 


y Number of Employees 
ear Work Councils] Covered by 
Plans 
st ERS Spires) Oncaea 225 391,000 
NODE. srousis) ene 725 690,000 
OA ete: seaveiey ale’ 814 1,177,000 


SS 


The works council movement at the 
present time includes approximately 
one-third as many workers as_ the 
trade-unions of the country. These 
councils are almost wholly confined to 
“open shop” firms that do not deal 
collectively with the unions and hence 
form intra-shop agencies for collec- 
tive bargaining. This is in sharp 
contrast to the works councils of 
England and Germany which exist 
primarily in unionized shops, with 
the wage scale for the industry fixed 
by agreement between the unions and 
the employers’ associations. 

Size of the Councils.—The works 
councils are predominantly confined 
to those large establishments where 
personal relations have broken down 
but where the unions have not been 
strong enough to gain a foothold. 
Only 43,000 of the wage-earners that 
come under the scope of the council 
system are in firms employing under 
1,000 workers. One and one-eighth 
million are in firms with over 1,000 
workers; and over seven hundred 
thousand are in firms employing over 
15,000 persons. Approximately one- 
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third of the employees in manufac- 
turing and railroading enterprises 
with over a thousand workers are 
represented by some form of «shop 
committee. 

Types.—There are three main struc- 
tural forms of employee representa- 
tion. The first is the simple town- 
meeting form practised by small firms 
such as the Columbia Conserve Com- 
pany and by such larger firms as the 
A. Nash Company. Here a general 
meeting of the employees is held. 
This is patently more adapted to 
smaller concerns than to the larger. 
The second is the governmental or so- 
called “industrial democracy” type 
fostered by Mr. John Leitch. This 
consists of a House of Representa- 
tives elected by the workers, a Senate 
comprised of the foremen, and a 
Cabinet composed of the executives. 
The difficulties created by this separa- 
tion of the groups have led a number 
of companies to dissolve the senate 
and. to provide for joint meetings, and 
thus to merge into the third type. 
This is one of joint committees where 
representatives of both groups meet 
to discuss and to pass upon certain 
problems. This is by far the predomi- 
nant type and is characteristic of 
such large concerns as the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, the International 
Harvester Company, the various 
Standard Oil Companies, the large 
meat packing firms and such im- 
portant public utilities as the Peo- 
ples Gas, Light, and Coke and the 
Commonwealth Edison Companies of 
Chicagv. In addition to these types 
of representation, some companies, 
such as Procter and Gamble, and the 
Dutchers Bleachery, have representa- 
tives of the manual workers upon the 
Boards of Directors. 

Authority of Councils—An exami- 
nation of the constitutions and ac- 
tivities of these councils indicates 
that in by far the vast majority of 
cases, the works councils have only 
advisory powers. This ig clearly the 
case in the industrial democracy 
plans where the Senate or Cabinet 
may negative the proposals of the 
House. In the great preponderance 
of cases, the decisions of the joint 
councils even when made are not 
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finally binding upon the executives, 
while in the event of deadlock betwee 
the two groups on the joint council, 
arbitration is rarely compulsory. Ex- 
ceptions to this latter tendency are 
however the Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, the Peoples Gas, Ligh 
and Coke Company, and the Common-. 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago. 
Results.—The various plans have) 
without doubt been of use in helping | 
to restore the personal relationship; 
between the executives and the man- 
ual workers. They have facilitated 
the adjustment of personal grievances 
and have in some cases led to in- 
creased production on the part of the 
men. The chief point at issue is as 
to whether they are an adequate sub- 
stitute for unionism. Recent studies 
by the Russell Sage Foundation of | 
the employee representation plans of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
and the Dutchers Bleachery show that 
the basic wage scales in these com- 
panies depend on the prevailing rates 
in their industry as a whole. The 
council is relatively powerless to keep 
wages in any one company much, if 
at all, above the competitive level. 
This is openly stated in the basic 
agreements covering the plans of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, the 
Standard Oil Company, the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company and is 
acted upon in other companies as well. 
Some students of the subject have 
pointed out that in an industry which } 
is not unionized, the employees of a 
company with a shop committee are 
in a relatively helpless position. The 
pressure of the wage-cuts in other 
plants forces even such philanthropi- 
cally minded employers as the Dutch- 
ers Bleachery to reduce wages. Ina 
unionized industry, however, the 
strength of the union makes wage- | 
cuts more difficult and perhaps in- 
creases Wages. more readily. This) | 
makes it possible for the plants with | 
shop committees either not to cut | 
wages or to increase them. But these 
gains (in general), it is pointed out, 
are dependent upon the efforts of the 
unions and not upon those of the 
shop committees. 
Disagreements.—Finally, it is 
queried, aside from those cases where 
arbitration ig compulsory, what re- 
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course have the workers under the 
shop committee system, if they dis- 
agree with the employers? They have 
virtually no funds to sustain them if 
they were to strike; nor would or- 
ganized workers feel any loyalty to 
them; and hence it would not be very 
difficult to secure others to take their 
place. If organized in a union, they 
would be strengthened in both these 
respects; and this would enable them 
to secure a more favorable division 
of the product. 

In brief, it seems probable that the 
shop committee system is admirably 
adapted to secure an increase in the 
total amount of the product and to 
make local adjustments much less dif- 
ficult. From the standpoint of the 
workers, it would seem inferior, how- 
ever, to unionism in securing for the 
workers a larger share of the prod- 
uct. A combination of the two types 
of organization would, therefore, ap- 
pear to be desirable. This combina- 


tion is being worked out with con- 
spicuous success in the men’s clothing 
industry and in the repair shops of 
a number of railroad companies. 
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LABOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


By Paut H. Dovuerass 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Trade-unionism has its greatest 
strength in the five industrial groups 
of coal mining, building, transporta- 
tion, clothing, and printing. In 1923 
the union membership in these indus- 
tries included approximately 2,- 
700,000 workers, or 70 per cent. of 
the total number of those in trade 
unions in this country. There is com- 
paratively little unionization in the 
iron and steel mills, or in the metal, 
chemical, rubber, lumber, meat-pack- 
ing, and automobile industries. Col- 
lective agreements are consequently 
few in these industries and such 
union men as are employed are gen- 
erally found working along with non- 
union employees. 

Since effective unionism is largely 
confined to the five industrial groups 
first enumerated, the major part of 
our attention should be devoted to 
them. The miners’ union was en- 
gaged in a difficult struggle through- 
out 1925. The Jacksonville agree- 
ment of 1924 provided for the con- 
tinuance of the then existing wage 


scale during the next five years in 
the central competitive field. The 
union, however, did not succeed in 
successfully unionizing the southern 
counties of West Virginia, nor those 
of Kentucky and of Somerset County, 
Pennsylvania. These mines, many of 
which are favored with thick seams 
of coal, resumed operations at an 
appreciably lower wage scale than 
those of the union districts. They 
were consequently able to undersell 
most of the mines in the unionized 
districts, and to take a large part 
of the market away from those with 
union agreements. This result was 
enhanced by the fact that a large per- 
centage of mine capacity is never 
utilized and this likelihood of sus- 
pension of work consequently tends 
to concentrate itself upon those mines 
with high unit costs. The business 
relapse since 1923 has decreased the 
industrial demand for coal and there- 
fore increased the idle capacity of the 
industry. The union mines in the 
central competitive field have in con- 
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sequence been scarcely able to offer 


three days of employment per week 
The 


and in many cases even less. 
employers in union mines conse- 
quently are anxious to have the Jack- 
sonville scale reduced in order that 
they may compete more successfully, 
but this the union has refused to per- 
mit. A number of mine operators 
in the central part of West Virginia 
have canceled their agreements and 
are now operating on a non-union 
basis with a lower wage scale. Other 
union operators are distinctly restive 
and it seems an open question 
whether the union can long maintain 
the Jacksonville scale. 

The agreement in the anthracite 
branch of the industry expired in Sep- 
tember, 1925. The miners demanded 
a new contract which would embody 
the following principles: (1) a 10 
per cent. increase in tonnage rates 
and a flat raise of $1 a day for the 
day workers; (2) the establishment 
of the “check-off” system whereby 
union membership is made compul- 
sory. Under this system the coal 
companies deduct the union dues from 
the pay of the workers and turn the 
receipts over to the unions. This 
practice is followed in the unionized 
districts of the soft coal industry. 
(3) The improvement of a number of 
working conditions, such as freeing 
the owners from paying for the 
miners’ tools; allowing them to take 
charge of paying their own laborers; 
and providing an increased number 
of openings in their veins to permit 
more ventilation. The mine operators 
refused to agree to these conditions, 
but suggested arbitration, which 
President Lewis of the miners re- 
jected on the ground that from past 
experience the men could not trust 
arbitrators. On September 1, 1925, 
virtually all the anthracite miners, 
to the number of 150,000, went out 
on strike. At the time of writing 
(November 15), the struggle was still 
deadlocked and there were no imme- 
diate prospects of settlement. 

Few changes are noted in the build- 
ing situation during the year. Con- 
struction continued briskly and union 
wage rates rose slightly. The cam- 
paign waged by the employers in Chi- 
cago against certain buildine trades 
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unions that refused in 1922 to con- 
form to the arbitration decision of 
Judge Landis, seemed to have spent 
its force; and the unions were re- 
covering their strength. 
York, the building trades unions were 


still as strong as ever, certainly in| 


most of the large cities in the East 
and Middle West. In the smaller 


cities and towns, however, their hold | 


was much less secure, while in the 
South the non-union shop was more 
characteristic. In California the 
employers’ associations seemed to ke 
maintaining the supremacy which 
they had previously gained. 

The chief event in the clothing in- 
dustry has been the gradual inclusion 
in trade agreements of provisions 
granting protection against unem- 
ployment, jointly financed by employ- 
ers and workers. The agreement ne- 
gotiated in 1923 in the Chicago mar- 
ket by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers was the first to set up such 
a fund. During the year a similar 
fund has been established in the New 
York market of the same industry. 
The new agreement negotiated by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers for the women’s clothing indus- 
try of New York City also provides 
for an unemployment insurance fund, 
as do those secured by the Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers in the New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and St. Paul 
markets. 

The difficulties of maintaining a 
stable agreement in the women’s 
clothing industry of New York have 
been heightened by the increasing 
tendency of the industry to split up 
into a large number of small contract 
shops. Supervision over these and 
the maintenance of uniform standards 
of hours and wages have become more 
difficult. In the men’s clothing indus- 
try perhaps the most sensational 
event of the year has been the pro- 
longed strike in the Chicago and New 
York factories of the International 
Tailoring Company, which resulted 


from the refusal of the company to | 


negotiate a new contract with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 


which eventuated in a victory for the | 


union. 
In the newspaper printing indus- 
try, the unions have maintained their 
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strong position. Only three or four 
of the important newspapers in the 
country maintain non-union shops, 
and the recent attempt to augment 
this number has failed. The unions 
have not fared so well in the job 
printing industry. The 1921 strike 
for the 44-hour week lost them agree- 
ments in a large number of the cities; 
while the International Typographical 
Union paid out seven million dol- 
lars in strike benefits. The press- 
men, whose funds were much more 
meagre, fared even worse than the 
printers. New York and Chicago are 
the main centers where union agree- 
ments prevail, and the non-union 
group in the latter city has increased 


relatively during the last few years. 

Collective bargaining on the rail- 
ways is largely confined to the train 
service workers and to clerical em- 
ployees. The various shop craft 
unions suffered such losses in the 1922 
strike that, excepting on a few roads, 
they have not been a strong factor 
since. 

The train service crafts are now 
dealing directly with the roads rather 
than resorting to the Railway Labor 
Board for the settlement of disputes. 
The clerks, on the other hand, who 
naturally are not as strong as the 
train-service Brotherhoods, are: util- 
izing the services of the Board in the 
adjustment of grievances. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


By Irene Oscoop ANDREWS 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


Workmen’s Compensation. — In 
1925 the Federal Congress and legis- 
latures of forty-two states, Alaska, 
the Philippines, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico held regular sessions. Three of 
these states also held special ses- 
sions. Notable advance was made in 
the field of workmen’s compensation. 
The legislature of Missouri enacted 
an elective law of fairly liberal pro- 
visions to be administered by a com- 
mission of three members. This act 
was approved both by business inter- 
ests and the American Federation of 
Labor. But the opposition, led by the 
legal profession and a small section 
of organized labor, succeeded in sus- 
pending the law by referendum peti- 
tion and it will be submitted to vote 
of the people at the 1926 November 
election. Arizona repealed its exist- 
ing compensation law and enacted a 
much better one, providing for a com- 
petitive state fund and an industrial 
commission of three members to ad- 
minister all state labor laws. This 
act and a constitutional amendment 
providing for its legality were sub- 
mitted to referendum vote at special 
election in September and they were 
ratified, thus placing Arizona in the 
list of states having a good modern 
compensation law. 

Twenty-three other states, Alaska 


and Porto Rico amended their work- 
men’s compensation laws. New Jer- 
sey reduced the waiting period from 
ten to seven days while Porto Rico 
established a waiting period of seven 
days. The new Missouri law provides 
a waiting period of three days, retro- 
active after three weeks, that of Ari- 
zona one of seven days, retroactive 
after two weeks. Porto Rico now 
covers all farm workers instead of 
certain specified types; employers’ 
election in Wisconsin may now in- 
clude farm workers and domestics 
while Montana specifically lists ex- 
cluded agricultural occupations and 
provides for their voluntary covering. 
A dozen states extend coverage to 
certain classes of employees. Alaska 
and Arizona, by providing for medi- 
cal care, make this provision common 
to all our state compensation laws. 
Tllinois removed time and cost limits, 
while Montana, Nevada, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming 
liberalized provisions for medical 
care. 

Benefits to Minors.—Compensation 
to illegally employed minors in Wis- 
consin, formerly treble in all cases, 
is made treble for prohibited employ- 
ments and double for failure to ob- 
tain permit. Oregon provided bene- 
fits for illegitimate children. Death 
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benefits varying with the number of 
dependent children were provided in 
Arizona and increased in Illinois, 
Minnesota, Nevada and Wisconsin. In 
Illinois disability benefits depending 
upon the number of children were 
also increased. Montana’ now com- 
pensates aliens and minors whether 
or not legally employed, the age limit 
of dependent minors was raised from 
sixteen to eighteen years and death 
benefits to parents increased from 40 
per cent. to 50 per cent. of wages. 
North Dakota provided that compen- 
sation for minors and learners be re- 
vised from time to time. Maximum 
weekly benefits were raised in Con- 
necticut, Hlinois, Maine, Montana and 
Porto Rico, and minimum weekly 
benefits in West Virginia and Mon- 
tana. Porto Rico changed occupa- 
tional disease coverage from the gen- 
eral to the specified list type, while 
Ohio and North Dakota liberalized 
occupational disease provisions. The 
federal law extended compensation 
benefits to enlisted men injured in 
times of peace, excluding for this pur- 
pose cases due to sickness or disease, 
while New Jersey extended naval 
militia workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits to members of the national guard, 
including cases of death or disability 
caused by any disease due to service 
without regard to the occupational 
disease list in the workmen’s compen- 
sation act. 

Vocational Rehabilitation. — The 
provisions of the federal vocational 
rehabilitation act were accepted by 
Colorado, New Hampshire and Okla- 
homa, making thirty-nine states and 
Hawaii now cooperating. Congress 
made annual appropriation of $914,- 
000 for carrying out the provisions of 
the act. New York extended its vo- 
cational rehabilitation act to cover 
all children under fourteen years of 
age who by reason of physical defect 
other than blindness or deafness may 
be expected to be wholly or partially 
incapacitated for education or remu- 
nerative occupation. The State Com- 
missioner of Charities is made a mem- 
ber of the ex-officio advisory commis- 
sion for oversight of rehabilitation 
work. Montana provided a monthly 
maintenance allowance, in addition to 
benefits formerly received, for certain 
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persons under the direction of the 
state rehabilitation bureau. New 
York provided additional compensa-| 
tion for general rehabilitation pur-. 
poses to be paid out of the mainte- 
nance fund but. still limited the al-. 
lowance for maintenance to $10 per) 


Laws.—The child la- 
bor amendment to the federal consti- 
tution was ratified by Arizona, Cali- | 
fornia and Wisconsin. Georgia and 
New Mexico materially strengthened 
their child labor laws by forbidding 
children under sixteen to work in an 
enumerated list of occupations in- 
cluding operation of dangerous ma- 
chinery, processes using poisonous 
substances and any occupation dan- 
gerous to life or injurious to health 
or morals, by making more specific 
the conditions for issuing work cer- 
tificates, and by other provisions. 
Wisconsin authorized its industrial 
commission to investigate conditions 
of employment of children under gix- 
teen and to fix by general or special 
order reasonable regulations for pro- 
tection of such children in certain 
industries including gardening for 
market or canning companies, culture 
of sugar beets, cranberries, and 
cherry orchards. Laws affecting child 
labor of nine other states and the 
District. of Columbia were improved 
in minor particulars. In Delaware 
and Rhode Island commissions are 
authorized to investigate laws relat- 
ing to children. 

Coal Mine Safety Laws, — These 
were strengthened “in eight states. 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Wyoming, among other improve- 
ments, now permit rock dusting to be 
used instead of sprinkling for pre- 
vention of coal dust explosions. Ore- 
gon abolished her bureau of mines 
and transferred its functions to a 
board of supervisors serving without 
pay and representing the school of 
mines and mining interests of the 
state. New Jersey repealed its law 
controlling manufacture, storage and 
transportation of explosives and en- 
acted one with stronger safety regu- 
lations. Congress finally authorized 
the printing of the report of the U. 
S. Coal Commission, 

Safety regulations for compressed 
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air workers in New York were 
strengthened and in a dozen states 
minor improvements were made in 
sanitation or safety laws affecting 
workers in factories, restaurants, con- 
struction and transportation. 

Old Age Pension.—Wisconsin be- 
came the fourth state to enact a non- 
contributory old age pension law. 
This law is elective by two-thirds 
vote of county boards, and is to be 
administered by county judges sub- 
ject to approval of the state board 
of control. Recipients of pension 
must be seventy years of age, citi- 
zens of the United States and resi- 
dents of the county for fifteen years 
immediately preceding application. 
Amount of pension, added to other 
income of recipient, is not to exceed 
one dollar a day. Nevada repealed 
its old age pension law and enacted 
another to be administered by coun- 
ties. Alaska increased its biennial 
appropriation for old age pensions 
from $60,000 in 1923 to $110,000. 
The Pennsylvania legislature mani- 
fested its continued interest in the 
movement by the enactment of three 
measures. The first authorized the 
completion and printing of the report 
of the former commission, the second 
authorized the governor to appoint a 
new investigating commission and the 
third was a resolution, passed by 
both houses, to amend the constitu- 
tion so as to permit the legislature to 
appropriate money for assistance of 
indigent poor. Hight states and the 
United States Congress passed 
amendments expanding improvements 
for retirement of public employees. 
Porto Rico repealed her law of 1923 
and enacted one with less liberal pro- 
Visions. 

Mothers’ Pensions.—The Sheppard- 
Yowner federal maternity act was ac- 
septed by Rhode Island and Vermont, 
making forty-three states and Hawaii 
how cooperating. Wisconsin amended 
her mothers’ pension law to provide 
aid to needy mothers for six months 
before and six months after birth of 
a child. Iowa and South Dakota im- 
proved their laws regulating mater- 
nity hospitals. 

Minimum Wage Laws.—Court de- 
cisions rendering the minimum wage 
laws for women in Arkansas and 


Arizona invalid followed the prece- 
dent of the United States Supreme 
Court in the District of Columbia de- 
cision (1923). The Wisconsin mini- 
mum wage law, declared unconstitu- 
tional, in 1924, as applied to adults, 
was amended to require employers 
to pay reasonable and adequate com- 
pensation for services, instead of a 
living wage. The amount of such 
compensation is to be determined by 
the Industrial Commission which is 
also authorized to grant an employer 
a license to employ women at lower 
wage if he can prove that he is unable 
to pay that fixed by the commission, 
but his business inefficiency is not to 
be ground for granting such license. 
Wages of postal employees were in- 
creased by act of Congress. 

Connecticut strengthened her wom- 
en’s hour law and provided that no 
woman or minor should be employed 
more than six days a week in public 
restaurants and certain other indus- 
tries. 

Agency Regulation.—Regulation of 
private employment agencies was 
established in North Carolina and 
strengthened in Michigan, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Wisconsin and Iowa. In 
Wisconsin the license fee is to be a 
certain percentage of placement fees 
and other charges received by the 
agency during the year. Appropria- 
tions for public employment bureaus 
were increased in Arkansas and New 
Hampshire. The industrial commis- 
sion authorized by the new Arizona 
workmen’s compensation law is em- 
powered to maintain free employment 
agencies. 

Miscellaneous——The criminal syn- 
dicalism law of Idaho was amended 
by inserting a very drastic definition 
of sabotage. Illinois enacted a law, 
since upheld by court decision, for- 
bidding injunctions against peaceful 
activity in relation to labor disputes, 
while New Jersey provided for jury 
trial of person disobeying injunctions 
in labor disputes. The Kansas in- 
dustrial court was rendered prac- 
tically powerless by decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in April, 1925. 
The Kansas legislature later repealed 
the law creating the court and con- 
ferred its functions upon the public 
utilities commission. 
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DIVISION XXVII 
RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


THE WORLD WAR AND THE CHURCHES 


By H. K. CArroLi 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, ASBURY MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


Immediate Effect—This has been 
world-wide on bodies Christian, Jew- 
ish, or Moslem, whether its work, its 
ideas and policies, the breadth of its 
activities, or the development of its 
resources in men and means is con- 
sidered. It may be doubted whether 
it has left any of the religious un- 
changed. President Wilson’s idea 
that the outcome should make democ- 
racy greater and safer in the world 
has evidently obtained in large de- 
gree, as the tumbling of thrones and 
the spread of Republican government 
bear witness. In the Christian 
Church its agency in relaxing the 
hold of doctrine appears not to be 
notable; other causes have entered 
into the modifications of its belief 
and particularly in its attitude with 
greater force, such as the rise of the 
newer school of scholarship, with its 
rationalistic interpretations of the 
Bible, which has from the beginning 
shaped the thinking and believing of 
Christian and Jew. 

Service in the War.—The Churches 
of the United States stood in their 
accustomed place in the support of 
the nation’s participation in the war, 
sending out chaplains, ministers, rep- 
resentatives of the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the Salvation Army, the 
Knights of Columbus, and other or- 
ganizations to minister to the mate- 
rial, physical, social and intellectual 
needs of the soldier, as well as to his 
spiritual requirements; leaving many 
of the churches at home either pas- 
torless, and without adequate plans 
of service or attention to church 
building and improvement, and its 
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usual program of work. The loss i 
results was clearly indicated by the 
diminution of ingatherings of ne 
members from the young and from 
the mature group, so that in 1919 th 
net additions fell to the lowest poin 
in the history of a century, perhaps. 
Moreover, the immense contributions 
levied by the government for loans o 
unprecedented extent, impoverished 
the Church, which could not keep up 
its own financial demands in the 
urgency of the “drives” necessary to 
save the life of government and na 
tion. 

Post-War Period—After the war,| 
the people wanted a breathing spell! 
and recuperation was naturally slow 
Absorption in the material affairs off 
the men at the front, while it 
strengthened the widening activitiest 
of the Churches in the social servicet 
they had inaugurated before the war, 
brought under larger consideration! 
certain cognate ministries along lines 
of broadening educational, recrea- 
tional, and other human needs, in-! 
cluding the building and endowment 
of hospitals, refuges, homes and or- 
phanages, in which the Roman Cath-: 
olic, the Lutheran, the Jewish and) 
other denominations had long been. 
preéminent among the denominations., 
At all events it must be said that, 
the outcome of the war helped in se-) 
curing the settlement of the question’ 
of social service and _ institutional) 
churches for a line of work which few? 
churches had previously entered upon, 
except hesitatingly and _ experi- 
mentally. 

Denominational Peace, — Another 
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outcome of the war was the abate- 
ment of antagonisms and differences 
between the Churches. Humanity be- 
came the immediate concern of the 
church representatives in the theater 
of war, Catholic, Protestant and Jew- 
ish servants of the Most High not 
only touching shoulders in their be- 
nign service, but recognizing that 
they were upon the same holy errand, 
under commission of Him whom they 
all served and their denominational 
differences shrunk in the presence of 
suffering of wounded and dying. 
Some may speak sweepingly of the 
former fighting and bickering of mili- 
tant Churches; but there never was 
as much of it in the narrowest times 
as many believed, and it has lost in 
these days its ruthlessness and its 
severity, and toward this desirable 
result the most bloody and cruel war 
in history has indirectly contributed. 
Cessation of Sectarian Feeling.— 
Again, the pressure of the war caused 
the cessation of bitter sectarion feel- 
ing, but the recognition of the neces- 
sity for codperation and unity. The 
peril was both national and interna- 
tional, the allied nations fighting to- 
gether for life and liberty. With the 
same aims, fronting the same task 
and the same peril, the denominations 
must codperate and engage unitedly 
in the work of defense. This convic- 
tion, while it had existed before the 
war, was stimulated and strengthened 
by the common service it inspired. 
World Peace.— Another purpose 
which the war has drawn the 
Churches to advocate unitedly is that 
peace and the arts of peace must not 
be displaced by war, which is brutal, 
fatal and foolish; moreover, war is 
unnecessary, while reason is en- 
throned to find humane, effective, 
sane methods for the settlement of 
international disputes. Most of the 
denominations are agreed that armies 
and navies and airfleets are required 
chiefly for the policing of the nations, 
to control outlaws and criminals, and 
anarchists and to insure the enforce- 
ment of the laws for safeguarding 
civilization. If this steadfast con- 
viction has drawn the denominations 
closer to political lines than some 
have hitherto been willing to go, it 
is another instance of how a great 
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evil tends to unite religious forces in 
righteous demands upon a nation’s 
rulers. 

Moral Forces.— The unreserved 
recognition by President Coolidge of 
the important part which religion 
plays in its promotion of high moral 
standards, giving a force to law and 
effective government which no other 
power can impart, is evidently ac- 
cepted by the Churches in general as 
a call to develop to the utmost their 
support of law enforcement and loyal 
obedience of its citizens in govern- 
ment operations. While the war did 
not bring religious codperation and 
unity into being, it has greatly in- 
fluenced and strengthened them. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America,— 
This body, representing some thirty 
of the evangelical bodies, indicates 
the breadth of its codperative work 
by its Commissions on Social Serv- 
ice, Research and Education, Evan- 
gelism and Life Service, Race Rela- 
tions, International Justice and Good 
Will, Relations with the Churches of 
Europe, Relations with the Western 
Churches, and codperation in securing 
Army and Naval Chaplains. Its Gen- 
eral Council meets once in four years, 
an Executive Committee, annually, 
and an Administrative Committee, 
monthly. Its declared purpose is to 
represent the “oneness of the 
Churches” in Christ and “to promote 
the spirit of fellowship, service and 
cooperation.” 

The Federal Council issued in the 
latter part of 1925 a carefully pre- 
pared review of the progress of en- 
forcement of the laws under the 
FKighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It 
was intended to be of a judicial char- 
acter and it freely admitted that in 
many respects enforcement had been 
unsatisfactory and the churches 
needed to renew their former zeal in 
the work of educating the people as 
to the injurious effects of intoxicants. 
Its admissions as to the general dis- 
regard of the enforcement laws and 
warning that a serious struggle must 
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take place before success could be se- 
cured, was a surprise to many and 
opinion was divided as to the wisdom 
Most of the 
churches have organizations of their 
own to promote temperance and pro- 
hibition, and they also support the 
Anti-Saloon League in its active cam- 


of its publication. 


paigns in the various states against 
any weakening of the Volstead Act, 
or any State legislation designed to 
break down prohibition. 

The matter came up before the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Federal 
Council at its meeting at Detroit, 
Mich., in December, 1925, and was 
fully discussed and freely criticized 
by the President of the Anti-Saloon 
League, among others, Bishop Nichol- 
son, of Chicago, who said its admis- 
sions “put us back several years.” 
The Business Committee, to which the 
matter was referred, reported that it 
was not expedient for the Council to 
enter the field of temperance and pro- 
hibition at this time. 

Lay Organizations—The Y. M. C. 
A. and its close second, the Y. W. C. 
A., with the Knights of Columbus, and 
other organizations, have greatly in- 
creased and broadened their activities 
since the War and carried them into 
all parts of the earth, even into Mos- 
lem countries. Millions of dollars 
have gone into their buildings, and 
their budgets are larger than ever 
before. Codperative effort on relig- 
ious lines has never before ap- 
proached such large dimensions as 
now. The Jews, always at the top in 
beneficence, are raising $5,000,000 
largely for the rehabilitation of Pal- 
estine, brought under their care by 
the outcome of the war. 

The Y. M. C. A. Triennial Conven- 
tion.—This organization held its ses- 
sion in Washington, D. C., in Novem- 
ber, 1925. The most important item 
of business was the report of the 
committee on basis of membership 
appointed by the Convention of 1922. 
The report recommended the adoption 
of a new formulation as follows: “I 
hereby declare my faith in God, and 
my acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
Savior and Lord. I desire to serve 
him and to be his disciple in accord- 
ance with the teachings of the New 
Testament, and to unite with others 
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in the extension of the Kingdom of 
God; and I am in full accord with) 
the following purpose of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States and of Canada, and 


commit myself to its voluntary sery- 
ice and support: 


into active membership in the church 


of their choice; and to make the ex-)| 


tension of the Kingdom of God 
throughout the world the governing 
purpose of their lives.” It was con- 
tended that this modification of the 


basis, which had been in effect since. 


1869, will secure more service from 
members than that of the past which 
required church membership. The 
new rule, it was said, for it was 
adopted, will raise the standard in- 
stead of lowering it. The Convention 
was attended by twelve hundred lay- 
men and was addressed by President 
Coolidge, who said it was the greatest 
lay force in existence and was accom- 
plishing a great work for young men. 

Interest in Other Countries —It is 
no longer possible to confine the in- 
terest of the Churches of the United 
States to their own country. Through 
the progress of foreign missionary en- 
deavor in all lands, among all popu- 
lations, Christian and non-Christian, 
Moslem and Pagan, the influence of 
the various cults on national and in- 
ternational affairs has immensely in- 
creased. This is illustrated by the 
position taken by such bodies as the 
Congregational National Council, the 
Episcopal General Convention, and 
the missionary societies of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, and other 
Churches in notifying China in its 
struggle to obtain full national 
autonomy, that they will not ask for 
the continuance 
privileges for their representatives, or 
any of the other special favors which 
suggest distrust of China’s ability or 
willingness to guard the rights of 
aliens. Moreover, most denomina- 
tions have come to admit that Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Hindu, and other con- 
verts who do not understand why 
there should be so many different de- 
nominations, all acknowledging alle- 
giance to the same Lord, and so many 
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‘To lead young men | 
to faith in God through Jesus Christ; 
to promote their growth into fullness | 
of Christian character; to lead them) 


of extraterritorial | 
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variant polities, agree in asking that 
they shall have freedom in shaping 
their own organizations, and the au- 
tonomy of the nascent Native Churches 
in Asiatic, European, and South Amer- 
ican countries has been forced upon 
the attention of the missionary or- 
ganizations in the homeland and won 
their approval very generally. These, 
and other questions, have brought 
about changes not only in methods of 
conducting missions in foreign fields, 
but also in attitude toward the non- 
Christian masses and their religions, 
amounting almost to a revolution. 
Protestant Foreign Mission Re- 
sults——A very considerable part of 
the activities of various American 
Churches and a rapidly growing con- 
tingent of missionaries, churches, and 
church members or communicants, are 
found in countries of other conti- 
nents, not only among the great dense 
masses of populations of Asia, known 
as pagan, but also in Africa and in 
the islands of the sea, where the least 
developed form of religion, known as 
animism, also appears. Missions 
have long existed also in Latin 
America and in countries of Europe 
as well, whose indigenous faiths have 
long been Christian of various types. 
A Missionary Atlas appeared about 
a year ago, under the auspices of the 
Institute of Religious and Social Re- 
search of New York, with the co- 
operation and approval of the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North 
America and other organizations. It 
was edited by Prof. Harlan P. Beach, 
of New Haven, and Mr. Charles H. 
Fahs, of New York, and is the most 
thorough survey ever undertaken. It 
includes the work of the foreign mis- 
sionary societies of other countries as 
well as those of the United States. 
There are 700 of these Protestant or- 
ganizations (including those of 
women) of which nearly 400 send out 
missionaries, the rest being cooper- 
ative, raising funds, ete. The total 
annual income of the 700 societies 
reached in 1923, $69,555,148, of which 
about forty-five and a quarter million 
dollars was raised in the United 
States, $13,343,000 in Great Britain, 
$3,358,000 in Canada, $3,631,000 in 
the Continent of Europe, with Ger- 
many only represented in small part 


owing to the effects of the war. The 
grand total of over sixty-nine and a 
half millions indicates an increase of 
about forty-nine millions since 1900, 
and of sixty-five millions since 1859, 
sixty-six years ago. 

The number -of missionaries em- 
ployed is 29,188 (including ordained 
men, physicians, teachers, ete.) of 
whom 17,744 are wives and single 
women. Besides this foreign force 
are 88,635 on the native staff. More 
than fifty per cent. of the mission- 
aries are in Asia, over 55 per cent. 
the next larger number in Africa, 
6,300, in Latin America 3,049, and in 
Australia, the Pacific Islands and 
elsewhere 1,810. 

The Protestant constituency of 
communicants, baptized and under 
training, has increased from 3,613,391 
in 1900 to 8,342,378, a gain of over 
57 per cent., an average of 2.3 per 
cent. a year, which is beyond the an- 
nual Protestant increase of the Home 
Churches in the United States. It is 
an interesting fact that some of the 
large Protestant denominations in the 
United States have occasionally a 
larger net increase on the foreign 
fields than at home, with a working 
force many, many fold greater. This 
survey only covers Protestant mis- 
sions, not Roman Catholic. 


FINANCES OF 24 DENOMINA- 
TIONS 


An interesting table has been pre- 
pared intended to indicate how large 
the financial budgets of twenty- 
four Protestant bodies in the United 
States were in 1924: for benevolences, 
for congregational expenses, and for 
all purposes, included in the two for- 
mer budgets. The total for benevo- 
lences is $90,169,172; for congrega- 
tional expenses $307,355,903: Grand 
total $453,277.266. The list embraces 
three Presbyterian Churches in the 


United States and Canada, three 
Methodist, three Lutheran, three 
Baptist, Congregational, Protestant 


Episcopal, Disciples of Christ, United 
Brethren and two Reformed bodies. 
All the larger churches are included. 
The returns for the Methodist Episco- 
pal, the largest single body, are $96.- 
514,193, including nearly $19,000,000 
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for benevolences and $74,307,000 for 
congregational expenses; the next in 
amount is the Presbyterian (North- 
ern) nearly $57,000,000, of which 
$10,500,000 was for benevolences and 
over $40,000,000 for congregational 
expenses; the third, the » Methodist 
Episcopal, South, $38,765,000, of 
which $3,389,207 for benevolences and 
the balance for other expenses; the 
Southern Baptists fourth, $34,533,- 
132, of which $9,487,314 was for 
benevolences and $25,046,000 for con- 
gregational expenses; the fifth, the 
Protestant Episcopal, $37,459,000, of 
which $5,462,268 was for benevolences 
and $30,561,218 for congregational 
expenses; the sixth, the Northern 
Baptist, $32,689,000, of which $7,890,- 
000 was for benevolences and $23,- 
853,262 for congregational expenses. 

The largest per capita giving for 
all purposes was by the United Pres- 
byterian Church, $36.92; following in 
order, the Protestant Episcopal, 
$32.38; the Northern Presbyterian, 
$31.88; the (Southern) Presbyterian, 
$31.82; the Reformed Church in 
America, $31.55. The average of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
3,895,434 members, was $24.78; of the 
Southern Baptist, with 3,494,189, was 
$9.88. The average for the 24 denom- 
inations with 21,909,675 members was 
$20.68. The foregoing figures were 
taken from a report prepared and 
issued by Harry S. Myers, Secretary 
of the United Stewardship Council, 
New York. 


WORLD CHRISTIAN CONFER- 
ENCE ON LIFE AND WORK 


This Conference was held in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, in August, 1925, with 
Protestant Orthodox Eastern repre- 
sentatives present from forty-four 
countries, over 500 delegates from a 
hundred or more denominations, not 
including the Roman Catholic. Its 
purpose was to confer on such prob- 
lems confronting the Christian Church 
as those of economy and industry, so- 
ciety and morals, international and 
interracial relations, a substitute for 
war, Christian education, codperation 
and federation. There were from 
1,200 to 1,500 persons present at the 
first session, including a strong rep- 
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resentation from Germany, with 
President Hindenburg at its head, 
and patriarchs and prelates of the 
Eastern Orthodox, with their strik- 
ing vestments and attentive retinues, 
The King and Queen of Sweden were 
in attendance and gave the Confer- 
ence their royal support, the King 
pronouncing the welcome. The pro- 
gram was carried out under the ap- 
pointed presidencies, the Bishop of 
Winchester, England, preaching the 
opening sermon. 

The outcome of the Conference, not 
expressed in resolutions or official 
statements, seems to be first the fact 
that what is»practically an Ecumeni- 
cal conference, of Christians of all 
names and shades of belief, is possible, 
for it had been held, only the Roman 
Catholic Church being absent; that 
life and work are scarcely separable 
from faith and order; that the 
Church is not yet ready to advance 


beyond general principles in the dis-- 


cussion of economical and industrial 
questions; that Christians are ready 
for codperation but not for unity. 
The message issued by the Conference 
has been summed up as follows: “The 
message is its own triumph. It is the 
charter of the world’s salvation. It 
speaks of industry in terms of com- 
radeship and codperation. It con- 
strues property in terms of steward. 
ship. It exalts personality above 
profits. It deprecates national 
bigotry and prays for a Christian in- 
ternationalism.” 

South American Congress of Evan- 
gelical Churches.—The Evangelical 
Churches of the United States and 
Europe, which are conducting mis- 
sionary operations among the Span- 
ish and Portuguese population of 
South America, have been gradually 
drawing together in sympathetic co- 
operation, to make their work more 
effective; also as an economic meas- 
ure and to avoid rivalry in the same 
territory. In accordance with this 
policy a Congress on Christian work 
in South America, not including that 
north of the Isthmus of Panama, was 
held in Montevideo, Uruguay, begin- 
ning March 20, 1925. Not only did 
the missionaries take part in it, but 
the representatives also of the native 
churches. The spirit of the Congress 
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was not antagonistic to the Roman 
Catholie Church, which serves the 
majority of the people in each State 
and has the advantage in Colombia 
of being united with the State. There 
were about 300 delegates present, in- 
cluding 200 in South America and 
100 from abroad, the latter consist- 
ing of officers of societies conducting 
missions in the southern continent. 
It was dominantly South American 
in its make-up, unlike its predeces- 
sors. 

Commissions reported on various 
subjects and the findings had full dis- 
cussions, in which the native members 
bore their fair part. The question of 
keeping Christian education definitely 
Christian evoked expressions not al- 
ways in agreement as to method, but 
differing little as to the desirability 


of keeping the standard high. Evan- 
gelism was emphasized as of leading 
importance. The Indians received 
much attention and the difficulties 
encountered in this field of work were 
clearly set forth. The finding on this 
subject stressed the necessity of the 
Church agencies adding their efforts 
to those of the State in training the 
aborigines to become self-supporting 
and self-respecting citizens. There 
were four other findings devoted to 
the work among the Indians. The 
Evangelical Churches are said to be 
a part of the present indigenous life 
of the South American Republics and 
not foreign organizations standing 
outside of the life of the people. The 
Protestant Churches have 122,266 
communicants, with over 2,000 min- 
isters and other regular workers. 


PROTESTANT ACTIVITIES AND CONTROVERSIES 


By H. K. Carroiu 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, ASBURY MrMorRIAL ASSOCIATION 


Modernist Controversy.— As this 
controversy affects a number of de- 
nominations, it will be more conve- 
nient to treat it apart from the year’s 
history of the various bodies. It was 
not a movement which was started by 
the World War. On the contrary, the 
World War by interrupting com- 
munications between Germany and 
the United States, not only removed 
what had been an influential source 
of advanced biblical criticism, but 
made such literature as had come pre- 
viously from German critics unac- 
ceptable. The influence of English 
views which have been for years quite 
in advance of American has _ been 
much more strongly felt on this side 
of the sea, not only in the United 
States but also in Canada. The Scot- 
tish school of criticism, of which 
Prof. William Robertson Smith, chief 
editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
was a leader, spread quickly from 
the literary centre in Edinburgh 
through the Scottish Presbyterian 
and other churches, formerly quite 
conservative, and theological books 
of a liberal cast have been making 
their way for years to the United 
States. During most of the present 


century English and Scottish books 
have been affecting theological teach- 
ing in most of the seminaries, espe- 
cially of liberal institutions, such as 
the Union (Presbyterian), and Gen- 
eral. Theological (Episcopal) semi- 
naries in New York; Yale, in New 
Haven; Auburn (Presbyterian) in 
Auburn, New York; Methodist, Bap- 
tist and other schools; and books by 
a number of professors and ministers 
have beén regarded by conservatives 
in the various denominations as con- 
stituting a sort of propaganda of lib- 
eral views on doctrines esteemed as 
fundamental. 

The Issue.—The central question, 
perhaps, of the controversy, which 
seemed suddenly to break out a few 
years ago, and which came to the pub- 
lic knowledge chiefly by the daily 
press treating it somewhat sensa- 
tionally, was as to the supernatural 
element in religion. Do or do not 
the discoveries of science forbid the 
holding that miracles such as the 
Bible recounts, could have actually 
taken place, including the virgin 
birth and the bodily resurrection of 
Christ? One of the most outspoken 
of the Modernists, who now prefer to 
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be called Liberals, declared that he 
believed neither in “mysteries, 
miracles nor metaphysics,” but did 
accept the conclusions of science as 
to facts. Underneath these questions 
as to doctrines set forth in the Apos- 
tles’ and Nicene Creeds, in particular, 
was the matter of the view to be 
taken of the Scriptures. Were, for 
example, the statements of occur- 
rences in the life and ministry of 
Christ to be accepted as facts, or were 
they to be treated as other history? 
The question of interpretation thus 
came into the controversy, with im- 
plications questioning the preéxist- 
ence and deity of Christ. The term 
Fundamentalist was probably first 
used by ministers and members of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, 
who at one of their annual conven- 
tions had a separate gathering where 
they set forth the points upon which 
they were agreed as a positive state- 
ment of belief. One of their leaders 
afterward entered into a series of de- 
bates with a Unitarian minister, in 
New York. The controversy spread 
to other denominations and several 
Episcopal rectors declared themselves 
as Liberals. 

The occupant of a Presbyterian 
pulpit in New York, a Baptist serv- 
ing as a supply, discussed the ques- 
tions involved in a moderate, win- 
some way and gained many adher- 
ents. This raised the question as to 
whether the Presbyterian Church 
could tolerate statements opposed to 
its doctrinal standards, and the New 
York Presbytery was required by the 
Genera] Assembly to deal with it and 
also received directions from the Gen- 
eral Assembly to exercise care in ad- 
mitting men to ordination. The out- 
come was action by the General As- 
sembly of 1924, which led Dr. Fosdick 
to vacate the pulpit of the Third 
Presbyterian Church in New York. 
At the same time the General Assem- 
bly, under the moderatorship of Dr. 
MacCartney, and the leadership of 
Hon. William J. Bryan, took action 
which placed the new eviews under 
ban, against the protest of a large 
minority that it was unconstitu- 
tional and infringed the rights and 
liberties of its ministers. In 1925, 
the General Assembly in several cases 
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declared that presbyteries could not 
lawfully license preachers who can 
not aver their belief in the virgin 
birth, and it also ordered the appoint: 
ment of a committee of fifteen to in- 


port to the next Assembly, to the end| 
that purity, peace, progress and unity 
may be assured. | 

In most other churches these mat- 
ters have not become open issues, 
either because of the spirit of tolera 
tion, or because they have not become 
a question of challenge. The trial at 
Dayton, Tenn., of a public-school 
teacher accused of teaching a doctrine 
opposed to the Scriptures—evolutio 
—brought the theories of sciences 
under wide discussion, in which the 
wisdom of the attitude of the State 
was very generally questioned. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
UNIONS 


Unification Among the Churches. 
—The tendency toward  reunio: 
among several 
bearing the same 
names, as Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Lutheran, etc., is one of the 
notable signs of progress in the pres- 
ent century. The Federal Council of} 
the Churches of Christ in America 
shows the strong sentiment for co- 
operation existing in the United] 
States and England, where a similar 
body of free churches exists. But 
actual reunion in various groups has 
taken place in recent years. 

United Church of Canada.— The 
consolidation of three distinct bodies} 
in Canada took place in Toronto in 
June, 1925, viz., the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational 
Churches. Previously, various bodies 
of Presbyterians and of Methodists j 
had created one Methodist and one: 
Presbyterian Church. Union of the: 
three bodies was long pending, de- | 
layed by an attempt among the Pres- | 
byterians to reduce an opposing mi- 
nority to the smallest number and by | 
the World War. Finally the plan of | 
union was submitted to the votes of | 
the general bodies, of the presby- 
teries, conferences and associations, | 
and of the local churches. The re-) 
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turns were deemed to justify consoli- 
dation and consolidation was accom- 
plished enthusiastically in General 
Council representing the three bodies, 
which elected officers to serve during 
the interim. The lapse of six months 
shows that all the local churches of 
the Congregational and Methodist 
bodies are in the union; but of the 
Presbyterian local churches, 700 re- 
main outside and continue in a sepa- 
rate organization. 

The name of the new body is the 
United Church of Canada, the first in 
the history of Christianity to be 
formed from such different denomi- 
national elements. It unites a basis 
of doctrine of twenty articles of a 
modern cast, and its polity is presby- 
terial, embracing a General Council, 
presbyteries and conferences, the lat- 
ter occupying the place of synods and 
embracing presbyteries. Missions, 
home and foreign, and other societies 
engaged in church work are to be 
consolidated into one organization 
for each kind of work, in place of 
the three denominational organiza- 
tions. 

The first President of the Church is 
a Presbyterian, Rev. Dr. George C. 
Pidgeon, and the first secretary, a 
Methodist, Rev. Dr. A. T. Moore. 

The question has arisen as to the 
interdenominational relations of the 
new body. ‘The Methodist Church 
was a member of the Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference, a decennial 
body, including Methodist bodies 
throughout the world, and as such, 
had a place also on the Ecumenical 
Methodist Commission for America, 
Canada and Japan. The United 
Church has been recognized by the 
Eastern Commission, with headquar- 
ters in England, which action will 
doubtless be followed by the Western 
Section when the Commission meets. 
The United Church has also been ac- 
cepted as a Presbyterian Church by 
the Council of the World Union of 
the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches. The Congregational ele- 
ment does not lose its identity with 
other Congregational bodies. There- 
fore, it seems to be settled that the 
merging of the three denominations 
in one does not affect its former 
triple alliances. 


Consolidation of Lutheran Bodies. 
—In 1918 the most notable union 
ever planned and carried out took 
place in the Lutheran group, viz., 
the General Synod, the oldest organ- 
ization, the General Council and the 


United Synod South, three large 
general bodies, with subordinate 
synods. 


The organizing conference was held 
in New York, in 1918, and did its 
work in the utmost harmony, adopt- 
ing the name, the United Lutheran 
Church in America, upon the basis 
of the old Lutheran standards of doc- 
trine—the Augsburg Confession, the 
Formular Concord, ete. In the years 
following, union of contiguous local 
churches, of synods, and of mission- 
ary and benevolent societies has been 
proceeding, and the United Church 
has prosecuted its work at home and 
abroad with increasing force and ef- 
ficiency. One of the largest Luth- 
eran bodies, with headquarters in 
New York, it has exerted a large in- 
fluence at home and abroad. It has 
become the center of a Lutheran Na- 
tional Council, organized during the 
World War to prosecute American 
Lutheran interests at home and 
abroad. It was preceded by the union 
of three Norwegian Lutheran bodies 
as the United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America, reducing the 
number of Lutheran bodies by four. 

Union of Two Sister Bodies in 
Evangelical Church,— Two bodies 
known as the Evangelical Association 
and the United Evangelical Church, 
which had divided in the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, came 
together a few years ago as the Evan- 
gelical Church, a Methodist Body, or- 
ganized early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by a ministerial friend of 
Bishop Asbury named Albright. 

Foreign Mission Unions.— Unifica- 
tion of the Congregational, Presby- 
terian and United Brethren Churches, 
created in the Philippine Islands by 
their respective Missionary Boards 
in the United States, has taken place. 
There are now such unions in Japan, 
embracing Methodist bodies in one, 
and Congregational and Presbyterian 
in another; United Church in South 
China; United Church of South In- 
dia; United Church of North India, 
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making with the Philippine Union,|a large contingent of Negro ministers: 


six in the great mission fields. 

Proposed Unification of Metho- 
dists. — Plans of union have been 
proposed, amended and rejected by 
the two leading Methodist bodies, viz. : 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; during the present century. 
They were considered as unwieldy or 
unworkable, or as creating divisions 
into zones, with undesirable additions 
of conference machinery, and so were 
laid on the shelf. Finally, a very 
simple plan was proposed, which to 
some seemed only a sort of federa- 
tion, but to a majority was a work- 
able proposition, which would grad- 
ually accomplish consolidation. It 
was submitted to the Northern Gen- 
eral Conference at Springfield, Mass., 
in May, 1924, and adopted by an 
overwhelming vote. It was sent 
down to the annual conferences for 
constitutional affirmation, and was 
adopted (1925) by far more than the 
necessary two-thirds vote of minis- 
ters and laymen. It was submitted 
in July, 1925, to a special session of 
the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and 
adopted by a two-thirds vote. It was 
sent down to the annual conferences, 
in the constitutional process, and re- 
ceived, 1925, a majority, but not the 
required three-fourths vote. It there- 
fore fails. 

The two bodies would have made a 
united church of about 7,500,000 
members, and healed a long-standing 
division created in 1844 by differences 
on the slavery question. The failure 
in the Church, South, may be at- 
tributed to several causes, first, fear 
of strong conservatism that modern- 
ism has too firm a hold in the North- 
ern Chureh; second, lack of personal 
knowledge of northern men by the 
leaders and ministers of the south, 
and third, influence of the caste ques- 
tion among the older generation of 
the South. Two Negro bishops and 
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and members in the Northern Church 
made the old objection to intermin-) 
gling of the races a real obstacle to. 
the closer relation. 

Proposal to Unite Orthodox and. 
Evangelical Christian Bodies——This | 
was launched by the Episcopal Gen-. 
eral Convention of 1910. (See Ameri- | 
can Year Book, 1919, pp. 746-7.) Ae-. 
ceptances from Anglican, 
Orthodox and many Protestant bodies 
were received and subjects for discus- 
sion between denominational groups, 
relating to the ministry, doctrine, 
sacraments and the like were is-| 
sued. -a| 
Among others such discussions were 
held between representatives of the 
Established Church of England and 
the Union of Free Churches there. 
These, it is stated, have been aban- 
doned (1925) at the intimation of 
the Anglican bishops that there is 
little hope of agreement on the His- 
toric Episcopacy, one of the points of 
the famous quadrilateral statement 
issued by the Lambeth Council some 
years ago. This failure was not in 
relations introduced by the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Plan of 1910. An- 
nouncements of the meeting of the 
proposed world council in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at different dates have 
been withdrawn; but the Continua- 
tion Committee having the matter in 
hand, announced in August, 1925, the 
holding of the Conference in the year 
1927, leaving exact date and place to 
be named in the future. The subjects 
for discussion, meantime, in interde- 
nominational groups are: The Call 
to Unity, the Nature of the Church, 
the Common Confession, the Minis- 
try, the Sacraments, the Unity of 
Christendom, Continuation of the 
work of the Conference. As the Con- 
ference might not be in session long 
enough to complete consideration of 
all these subjects, the Committee sug- 
gests that topics five and six might 
be dropped. 
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BAPTIST BODIES 


Northern Baptist Convention.—lIts 
session in 1925 was held in Seattle, 
Washington, beginning in June. 
President Car] E. Milliken in his ad- 
dress proposed a referendum of all 
vital questions to the local, as a new 
idea in Baptist procedure. Then fol- 
lowed in long succession the reports 
of missionary and other societies, in- 
cluding those of women. For the 
Foreign Missionary Board it was 
stated that unless the churches keep 
their promises more faithfully than 
in the past year or two, much work 
must of necessity be abandoned. The 
reason for this statement was shown 
in the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, indicating that the total re- 
ceipts for the year had reached 
$5,000,000, whereas $6,700,000 had 
been expected. 

The question was raised as to 
whether four delegates from Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York, 
including the pastor, Dr. Woelfkin, 
should be received, as it appeared 
that the Church had voted not to 
require immersion as the only form 
of valid baptism in the reception of 
members under the coming pastorate 
of Dr. Fosdick. Sharp discussion took 
place, but the report of the Commit- 
tee on Credentials to the effect that 
the election of the delegates appeared 
to have been regular was adopted by 
a large majority. 

For some years reports had been 
current that missionaries had been 
sent to the foreign fields who were 
not sound in the fundamentals of the 
faith. A committee to investigate 
and report had been appointed by the 
Convention of 1924. This report 
stated that it found no evidence that 
missionaries of liberal type had been 
appointed by the secretaries, or that 
others had been refused because they 
were conservative. On the contrary, 
some had been rejected because they 
were liberal and none because they 
were conservative. 


The Convention, after full discus- 
sion, adopted resolutions expressing 
pleasure at the assurance that the 
missionaries are working in harmony 
with Baptist faith and Baptist prin- 
ciples, and urging due care upon the 
Board in conserving the interests of 
the truth. Edwin H. Rhoades, Jr., 
of Ohio, was elected President for the 
ensuing year. 

The Baptist Bible Union.—This or- 
ganization for missionary work on a 
definite doctrinal basis in harmony 
with the Fundamentalist movement 
came into existence at a meeting in 
Chicago, in November, 1925. The 
Union is not new. It was formed in 
1850 for the purpose of securing and 
publishing a version of the Old and 
New Testament conforming to the 
original text in the matter of the 
translation of the Greek baptizein by 
the English word immersion. The 
preparation of this version has been 
proceeding under the auspices of the 
American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, to which the work was re- 
ferred in 1882. The Bible Union was 
originally a secession from the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Bible Society (Bap- 
tist) formed in 1836 as a_ protest 
against the American Bible Society’s 
continued publication of versions with 
the old translation of baptizein. 
The two former bodies reunited in 
1882. The Chicago session was at- 
tended chiefly by ministers and mem- 
bers of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

After the consideration of a pro- 
gram relating chiefly to the Holy 
Spirit’s work, the convention organ- 
ized a missionary department for 
home and foreign operations within 
the lines of the Union’s confession of 
faith, which is conservative. No mis- 
sionaries are to be employed except 
those who are in harmony with the 
Union’s creed. Churches coéperating 
in the missionary enterprise are not 
required to separate from their pres- 
ent affiliations, and missionaries may 
continue to hold their present de- 
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nominational relations. But the mis- 
sions are to be established without 
regard to those conducted by the 
Northern Convention or other Bap- 
tist bodies. The new movement is re- 
garded as a protest against modern- 
ism. 

National Baptist Conventions.——In 
the past half dozen years or more 
the Negro migration from the South 
to Northern cities, like St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and New York, has brought about an 
apparent decrease of 150,000 or more 
in the membership of the two Conven- 
tions. 

This apparent decrease is due to 
the fact that the masses who have 
left the South have not found. suffi- 
cient Baptist Church accommodations 
in the cities to which they have re- 
moved, and so many attend other 
churches or none at all. The migra- 
tion is assigned to various causes, in- 
cluding complaints that their fran- 
chise is denied them, that a system of 
employment has arisen which reduces 
their freedom, and that wages are 
much higher and conditions of life 
much more attractive in the North. 
Other Negro bodies likewise suffer 
loss from this migration. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


National Council.—This body held 
its biennial Council in Washington, 
D. C., in October, 1925. It has been 
represented by a national organiza- 
tion only since 1865, which has no 
ecclesiastical power over local 
churches or State bodies, but exer- 
cises administrative direction over its 
missionary and other denominational 
societies and expresses the mind of 
the membership on general questions. 


| Reorganization—The more impo? 


tant subjects considered by the Couns 
cil were brought before it by Com 
missions appointed previously wh 
presented fully considered repord 
with recommendations for discussia 
and action. First in importance, pe? 
haps, was that of the Committee a 
twelve on “Unification and Organiza 
tion.” It recommended that the fou 
eign work covering the conduct q 
missions in foreign lands, administra 


The President of the United States, 
who became a member of the First 
Church, Washington, some months 
previously, presided at its first meet- 
ing as honorary moderator and made 
a notable address. Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge entertained a number of the 
delegates at the White House, during 
the ten days covered by the Council. 
Delegates chosen by State organiza- 
tions were present from many States, 
including ministers and laymen, with 
elect ladies, and many attendants. 
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tion at home, appeals to the churches 
educational and promotive work 
should be under the American Board 
the oldest body of the kind in Amen 
ica, with which the Women’s Board 
should be unified, providing for 
Presidential Committee of thirty-si 
one-third of whom shall be women 
also departmental secretaries, a cab 
net composed of these, and certai 
other commissions. 

In the home work various societie 
are to be unified in a Congregational 
Home Board, with the ultimate hop 
that all shall become a corporat 
body, under that name. There ar 
eight such societies—two missionary 
a church building, a Sunday Schoo 
a publishing, two educational and 
ministerial relief organization. Pro 
vision is made for two women’s so 
cieties in the consolidation, which i 
to be worked out gradually. A board 
of 36 directors, one-third women, i 
to carry on the work of these vari 
ous societies, serving each. Proyi| 
sions for its guidance are given ir 
detail. Suggestions are also offered 
for acceptance concerning the rela} 
tions of representatives of State or j] 
ganizations with the General Council] 
and recommendations as to consolida!| 
tion deal with the three periodical 
publications of the denomination, The 
Congregationalist, The American Mis+ 
sionary and The Missionary Herald] 

Commissions and Boards.— The 
Conmnissions on Social Relations and. 
on Interracial Relations presented re- 
ports which took a forward look an 
laid down principles which they honed 
might come more and more to be ac- 
cepted as sound bases of cooperation. 
They hold that the ideals of Jesus 
must become the test of communit 
as well as of individual life, applying 
fo education, industry, agriculture, 
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‘interracial and international rela- 
tions. They oppose the cutting down 
of working hours below eight. One 
‘report called for the abolition of mili- 
‘tary armaments, except for internal 
police. In a resolution on conflicts 
‘between science, scholarship and re- 
ligion, the Council declared that there 
is not and cannot be any conflict be- 
‘tween religion and science and de- 
plored any State or Federal attempt 
‘to interfere with teaching of any 
widely accepted scientific theories. 

' The resignation of Prof. Edward C. 
‘Moore, who for many years has 
served, first as chairman of the Pru- 
‘dential Committee and then as Presi- 
‘dent of the American Board, organ- 
‘izations which are as old as the mod- 
‘ern missionary movement, was re- 
' ceived. 

' An old and troublesome contro- 
-versy was brought to remembrance 
‘in 1925 by decision of a Massachu- 
isetts Court that Andover Theologi- 
ieal Seminary could not, under its 
‘trust obligations, unite with the the- 
ological department of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

» Proposed Union with Universal- 
ists——The Council received memorials 
‘from two of its State bodies dealing 
}with a proposal of a union of Con- 
-gregationalists and Universalists and 
‘voted to appoint a Commission to 
‘consider the subject, with a similar 
‘commission from the Universalist 
‘Convention, the Council on its own 
‘part welcoming into “its fellowship 
‘all churches which can find freedom 
and satisfaction on the general basis 
‘of the Kansas City declaration in 
1913.” This was a statement in non- 
‘theological terms of recognition of 
the fatherhood of God, the sonship 
iand lordship of Christ, the Savior, 
‘and the revealing, renewing and com- 
‘forting power of the Holy Spirit. It 
holds to the Gospel for all mankind, 
‘and promises to work and pray for 
“the transformation of the world into 
ithe Kingdom of God.” The Univer- 
‘salist denomination was an _ out- 
growth of sentiment created in the 
‘Congregational, and a few other 
‘bodies, in the controversies that rose 
‘a century or more ago against cer- 
tain Calvinistie doctrines, especially 
that of the eternal punishment of the 


finally impenitent, and dates from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The Unitarians, also an offspring of 
Congregationalists, approached the 
Universalist General Convention held 
in Syracuse, in October, 1925, and 
invited that body to appoint a com- 
mission to meet a similar one from 
the Unitarian Conference to organ- 
ize “a council of representative lib- 
eral Christians for the purpose of 
promoting sympathy and codperation 
and furthering their common aims 
and uniting them for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God.” 
Some cherish the hope that these 
commissions may draw all liberals 
closer together. 

Resolutions. — Among the resolu- 
tions adopted were these: on religion 
and science, reaffirming loyalty to the 
old but welcoming all new light, and 
recognizing the demand to preach a 
gospel consistent with modern 
scholarship; accepting opportunities 
to exhibit the spirit of Christ in in- 
terracial concerns; declaring sym- 
pathy with China’s desire for abso- 
lute sovereignty, and disclaiming 
“special privileges for our mission- 
aries,’ asserting that it is the duty 
of Christian people to find a peace- 
able way of settling international dif- 
ficulties and avoiding war. 

The Disciples of Christ.—Their 
annual convention at Oklahoma City, 
in October, 1925, passed in review 
their missionary and benevolent work 
for the year, and other denomina- 
tional concerns, including educational 
institutions with which they are well 
provided. 


EASTERN ORTHODOX BODIES 


American Conference.— The Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has appointed a 
special committee, with Bishop 
Charles H. Brent, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, at its head, to plan 
a conference between representatives 
of the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
and American Churches, somewhere 
in Europe, to discuss social, educa- 
tional, and international questions. 

Russian Orthodox Church in 
America.—For many years this body, 
the largest of the Eastern Orthodox 
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Churches, has been represented in the 
United States, first in Alaska when 
it was Russian territory, and on the 
Pacific Coast and then in the East- 
ern States. In New York, where 
there is a large population of Rus- 
sians, it has long possessed a cathe- 
dral and a _ resident Archbishop. 
Since the Bolshevist revolution in 
Russia there have arisen differences 
over the possession of the property 
and government centering in the 
cathedral. Three claimants have 
been contending in the State courts 
for possession. In November, 1925, 
the appellate division of the New 
York Supreme Court gave a decision 
in favor of Most Rev. John S. Ked- 
rovsky as the lawful archbishop, rul- 
ing against Archbishop Platon, who 
had the recognition of Tikhon, head 
of the Church in Russia. The case 
was complicated by the action of a 
Convention in Detroit, Mich., in 1924, 
which the court holds was in effect a 
secession, whose appointment of one 
Rodesvensky as American Archbishop 
was null and void, and that legality 
belongs to Kedrovsky, whose appoint- 
ment was made by the “Holy Synod” 
in Russia. Meantime Patriarch Tik- 
hon, of Moscow, is dead, and the 
“Living Church,” a new organization 
recognized by the Soviet, appears to 
be declining in power. It had prom- 
ise of support from bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church resident 
in Europe for a Theological Seminary, 
but the approval of the Methodist 
Board of Bishops, at first granted, 
was subsequently withdrawn. 
All-Russian Evangelical Union— 
Various American bodies of Baptists, 
Methodists, etc., have been carrying 
on, with resident Lutherans, who 
have large numbers of native mem- 
bers, protestant missionary work, and 
have organized an evangelical fed- 
eration, of which I. S. Prokhanoff is 
President. It is known as the “AIl- 
Russian Evangelical Union,” and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Prokhanoff (who has 
been in the United States recently) 
under “the toleration policy” of the 
Soviet, has complete religious lib- 
erty. But Bishop Boaz, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, re- 
ports the Sunday School work of that 
body among children below eighteen, 
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suffers much interference by tlw 
Soviet, which claims control of thi 
education of children. The Union ha} 
nine churches in Leningrad, and fivy 
in Moscow. In some places they us: 
the vacant buildings of the disestalk 
lished Church. Peasants, industrial 
workers and laborers in general ar: 
flocking to the new organization. 

Czechoslovakian Churches, — Thi 
new Republic, the outcome of th) 
World War, has representation o 
its Protestant elements in the Unite 
States, a church of its people having 
been organized in Newark, N. J 
last fall. The revolution by whicl 
the new nation and government wa} 
created is reported by Presiden! 
Masaryk to have brought up the ref 
ormation ideas, as represented by th] 
Hussite or Reformed, and the Aug 
burg or Lutheran elements. 


Thess} 
have greatly increased in the pas} 
five years, while the Roman Catholij 
body, with its uniate, or Greek a 
pendage, has apparently decreased 
The Orthodox or Eastern Chure 
akin to the bodies having Patriarch 
in Constantinople, Greece and els 
where, has also been strengthened. I 
all the provinces complete religiou} 
liberty prevails, though in some o 
them there was little or no tolera} 
tion before the war. 


LATTER DAY SAINTS 


Utah Branch.—There are two 0} 
these bodies, otherwise known a 
Mormons adhering to the Book oj 
Mormon, said to have been given orig} 
inally as a divine revelation. The 
older branch is distinguished as thd 
Utah Branch. It removed from Illi} 
nois to Utah. There the Church o 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saint 
has its central organization, in Sali 
Lake City, its Tabernacle and Tem: 
ple, and its chief officers. The popu 
lation of the State generally adheres 
to it and it has many belonging to it 
in adjoining States. Its annual con 
ference is held in the month of April] 
in the Tabernacle, a large oval build! 
ing of fine acoustic properties. The 
95th conference in.1925 was attended 
by: the first (dual) presidency, He- 
ber J. Grant and Anthony W. Ivins 3 
the Council of Twelve; the presiding) 
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patriarche Hyrum G. Smith; mem- 
bers of the Council of Seventy, of the 
Presiding Bishopric and other offi- 
cers; with presidents of the ninety- 
four stakes, or districts, into which 
the Church is divided, and many mis- 
sionaries and others. 

| The financial report showed that 
the tithe system had yielded for the 
year very nearly four million dollars, 
besides $489,406 from other sources. 
Of the tithes, $1,352,663 went for 
stake and ward purposes (wards are 
subordinate parts of stakes); $727,- 
809 for church schools; $175,521 for 
care of the worthy poor; $442,000 for 
construction and maintenance of tem- 
ples or churches; and $700,664 for 
missionary operations, etc. It ap- 
peared that during the year 19,955 
children had been blessed and thus 
made members and 14,047 baptized. 
‘The converts of the year numbered 
7,556. 

' Among the reports was one on 
marriages, births and deaths, from 
which it appears that 33 per thousand 
lis the birth rate; 13 per thousand the 
marriage rate, and 7.3 per thousand 
} 


Unions.—The chief event among the 
American Lutheran bodies since the 
World War—union of three Nor- 
wegian bodies in the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church and of three large 
general bodies in one, the United 
Lutheran in America has _ brought 
‘all Lutheran bodies into closer re- 
lations. There are no confessional 
divisions among the eighteen sep- 
arate bodies, most of which are 
mot large, and all of which are work- 
ing for common objects codperatively 
through the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. 

_ Yet, though Lutherans have not 
‘been drawn into the Modernist con- 
troversy, the ministry and member- 
ship, according to President Boe, of 
St. Olaf College in Minnesota, are 
feeling to some extent the influence 
of liberalism and confessional faith is 
being undermined to a degree that 


the death rate, There are 160,634 
persons in the Church who are mar- 
ried, and there were 256 persons di- 
vorced during the year. The mis- 
sionary work in this country, Can- 
ada and Mexico, has nearly 1,100 
missionaries, 64,189 members and 
ehurch property valued at some- 
what over a million dollars. There 
are in Europe (Continental) 561 mis- 
sionaries and 32,205 members, in 
England 151 missionaries and 5,670 
members. .There are also mission- 
aries of the Latter Day Saints in 
Australia and the Pacific Islands. 
The mission which existed in Japan 
has been discontinued. 

Reorganized Latter-Day Saints.— 
This body has its headquarters in 
Lamoni, Iowa. It owns Joseph Smith 
as its organizer, but rejected from its 
beginning the Revelation under Brig- 
ham Young that authorized polyg- 
amy. It has a great number in its 
ministerial ranks in proportion to 
its members. It accepts the Bible, 
the Book of Mormon and the Book of 
Covenants, which contains the revela- 
tions to its own leaders. - 
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should call for attention, especially 
in Europe where the Church is sub- 
ject to strong nationalistic influences. 

The United Lutheran Church—In 
the seven years of its existence it has 
developed no divisive differences, but 
is by the process of merging synods 
occupying the same territory or parts 
of the same territory, taking a long 
step forward economically and in- 
tensifying its strength in fellowship 
and codperation. During 1925 three 
Lutheran synods, occupying territory 
in New York and New England, made 
progress toward union, including the 
synod of New York, the synod of New 
York and New England and the min- 
isterium of New York, the three rep- 
resenting over 133,000 members. The 
United Lutheran Church has taken 
forward steps in the last two years 
for the occupation of a large new 
field in China, the establishment of 
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Andhra College in India, the found- 
ing of a Woman’s College in the 
United States, making mountain 
work a part of the Church’s program, 
planning larger provisions for immi- 
grants arriving at New York, begin- 
ning a work at home among the 
Spanish speaking, ete. The two 
largest independent synods, the Ohio, 
with 148,000 members, and the Iowa, 
with upward of 137,000, are voting on 
a proposition to merge. Most of the 
districts of each have voted. favor- 
ably. 

National Lutheran Council of 
America.—Representatives from the 
United States met various European 
representatives at The Hague, in 
1925, at Amsterdam and elsewhere. 
At Amsterdam it was reported that 
$20,000 had been given in eight 
months of 1925 for the help of Luth- 
erans in Russia, for impoverished 
families in Siberia, and for the the- 
ological seminary in Leningrad, and 
that $50,000 more was being raised. 
The Soviet Government has recog- 
nized the organization of the Luth- 
erans of Russia, who are very numer- 
ous, especially in Finland. Three 
synods of Finns exist in the United 
States and Canada. It was decided 
that a second World Lutheran Con- 
ference should be held in 1929, on the 
400th anniversary of Luther’s smaller 
catechism, which has done so much 
for the religious education of Luth- 
eran youth in religion. Provision 
will be made for the observance in 
1930 of the 400th anniversary of the 
Augsburg Confession, the universal 
symbol of Lutheran doctrine, 

Aiding Foreign Missionary So- 
cieties in Germany.— Part of the 
work of the American Lutheran 
Council has been to help care for 
the foreign missions conducted in 
India, Africa, and other countries by 
the Lutherans of Germany, which 
were necessarily suspended during 
the world war. The Leipzig Society 
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was only able to resume iés wor! 
India in 1925. Some of;the miss 
in Africa, for example, were al 
ated by government action and tr: 
ferred to other societies. In 1 
American Lutherans gave $25,006 
help the Gossner autonomous L 
eran Church in India, with an 
tional $3,000 in answer to a sp 
appeal. 


MENNONITES 


400th Anniversary. — These 
American representatives of a E 
pean movement of 1525 under 
leadership of Menno Simon, wh 
the name. The four hundredth a 
versary of its origin was obser 
among the American bodies, wl 
trace their early beginnings to im 
grants of their faith who came f 
Holland as early as 1663, and fv 
Germany in 1683. The German gr 
was the larger. They founded 
mantown and one of them, Nich 
Rittenhouse, erected the first pa 
mill in America on ground that af 
ward became Fairmount Park. T 
were pioneers and founders of in 
ential families whose names 
prominent particularly in Penn 
vania. The Mennonites, like 
Quakers, were opposed to war and 
favor of freedom of conscience. TT} 
held to the doctrine of non-resista: 
Regarded as Baptists in faith 


character, but 4 
somewhat bewildering to those y 
are not of their faith. Such titles 
Mennonite Church, General Conf 
ence, Mennonite Reformed, Mennon 
Brethren, Conservative Amish a 
Old Order Amish figure in the li 
The total of members is between & 
gene 83,000, and changes but ve 
ittle. 
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_ Plans of Union.—The event of 
greatest interest in 1925 to both this 
Church and its sister Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal, South, was the 
voting of the annual conferences of 
each, at home and abroad, on the 
question of changing their constitu- 
‘tions so as to allow their merging to 
be made effective. The conference of 
the former body gave a total vote of 
both ministers and laymen which not 
only met the two-thirds required, but 
went far beyond. The opposition to 
the motion in question was very 
small. The vote of the annual con- 
ferences of the Southern body gave 
an actual majority of ministers and 
laymen for unification, which, how- 
ever, came several hundred votes 
short of the requisite three-fourths 
required. 

_ Centenary Appeal.—In 1919 a cen- 
tenary movement was launched in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for a 
‘memorial to take the form of a great 
advance in financial support of the 
two boards of missions, into which 
the original Society had been divided, 
‘and of the other benevoient organiza- 
tions. 
- This campaign was conducted 
most vigorously and with large re- 
‘sults, the first year yielding a total 
sum far beyond anything the Church 
had ever expected or dreamed of. 
‘The result was that the Boards of 
Foreign and Home Missions and 
‘other benevolent societies increased 
‘their respective enterprises to an un- 
precedented extent. The force of the 
Movement, when its success was dem- 
onstrated, was gradually lessened by 
the “drives” started for increase of 
endowments of educational and other 
institutions, and the Church lagged 
year by year under the pressure of 
the unprecedented demands, creating 
discouragement where enthusiasm 
had prevailed, so that the returns of 
the fifth and last year had diminished 
to $11,865,000. At the end of the 


: 


period, the strong staff which each 
episcopal area had created to push 
the centenary appeal, was reduced or 
abandoned and the World Service 
Commission came into control with 
central offices in Chicago. Under its 
management the annual income grad- 
ually decreased from $11,865,000 to 
$7,631,000 in 1925, not that the man- 
agement was inadequate, but because 
the constant pressure had decreased 
enthusiasm, the drop in that year 
being beyond a million. 

Interchurch World Movement.— 
In the midst of the five-year cam- 
paign a movement was formed by 
yarious denominational missionary 
and other societies, known as the In- 
terchurch World Movement, the gov- 
erning idea of which was that under 
united direction and concerted appeal, 
the incomes of all the societies could 
be raised together. The scale of op- 
erations was necessarily a large and 
costly one, and the expenses were so 
great and the results of the public 
appeal so much less than the expecta- 
tion, that the movement was crushed 
with heavy debts. The larger socie- 
ties had under-written the cost, that 
of the Methodist Episcopal being con- 
siderably beyond a million, which haa 
to be met and carried as a debt, with 
nearly a million more, which the 
Columbus (Ohio) Centenary Exhibi- 
tion had involved, over and above its 
receipts. 

This total debt has reduced the 
work of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and of the other societies, 
and with falling incomes has created 
embarrassment. The Board of Home 
Missions lost about $200,000 in the 


Interchurch World Movement, and 
other societies lesser amounts. 
Skyscraper Churches. — In _ the 


changes that go on in cities in the 
movement from “down-town” to “up- 
town” of the population, in many 
cases masses of people have been left 
in the down-town section without 
church accommodations. To meet the 
condition where business has created 
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density, a new system has been de- 
vised by which “sky-secrapers” have 
been erected in centers where business 
accommodations occupy most of the 
building, leaving the upper portions 
to church occupation. One such 
building has been erected in Chicago, 
and another has been planned for 
New York, to be known as the Broad- 
way Methodist Temple. It will be a 
development of the Chelsea Methodist 
Church, which, in its present loca- 
tion, is working in a roofed-over base- 
ment. It is to oceupy the block on 
upper Broadway between 173rd and 
174th Streets, and is to cost about 
$4,000,000. it provides for a church 
seating 2,200 with all necessary 
equipment, for an apartment hotel, 
for housekeeping apartments and for 
stores, the rental of which is to pro- 
vide the necessary income for taxes, 
expenses, interest, etc., leaving 
$125,000 annual surplus to retire the 
bonds which have been secured to 
finance the erection. 

A similar Baptist enterprise is to 
provide a new church for Dr. Fos- 
dick, who has assumed the pastorate 
of the old Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 
SOUTH 


A special meeting of the General 
Conference of this body was held in 
Nashville, Tenn., in July, 1925, to 
take action on the basis of union 
which had been adopted by a Joint 
Commission of the two bodies. After 
a sharp discussion the basis was ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote. <A 
campaign was conducted in the 
Church thereafter, which showed a 
divided opinion. The voting in the 
annual conferences indicated that the 
foreign conferences were almost with- 
out exception for the union, and an 
affirmative sentiment preponderated 
in the conferences in the border states, 
including those in the west and on 
the Pacific, in Missouri and elsewhere, 
but the conferences in the old South 
voted quite heavily in the negative, 
so that the affirmative votes of the 
Church as a whole reached a ma jor- 
ity, but fell many short of the neces- 
sary three-fourths. The actual voting 
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was as follows: for union, 4,59 
against, 4,108; majority for, 420. 
three-fourths was necessary the vj 
ing fell short by 1,949 of the cong 
tutional number. This body a) 
made a centenary appeal in celebi 
tion of the centenary of the Missi 
ary Society, which had served ba 
Churches until the separation of 184 
46. The results to the missiona# 
and benevolent societies of the Sou 
ern Church were proportionate 
large, enabling an advance to be mai 
in all its work. Since the centenal 
the annual income has been decred 
ing proportionately to that of 


Northern Boards, and a large defid| 
was reported in 1925. | 

Colored Bodies.—There are variol 
other Methodist bodies, includi}j 
three large and several smaller bodil 
of Negroes, who, affected in the Soul 
by the migration North, are incre 
ing their accommodation in Ne 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, a1 
other centers, by the erection of costi 
and commodious buildings. Tj} 
larger bodies are the African Methl 
dist Episcopal, the African Methodij 
Episcopal Zion, dating from the ‘| 
ginning of the last century, and t 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Chure 
being the colored constituency of t! 
Southern Methodist Church, whi 
after the Civil War, the latter orga} 


ized into a separate body. The 
three bodies have agreed amo 
themselves on a basis of unio 


Another large body of Negro Meth} 
dists exists in the form of separa} 
annual conferences in the Methodi} 
Episcopal Church, having two bishoy 
to supervise them. This body ha} 
a few years ago, about 360,000 ment 
bers, but the Negro migration to tll 
North has decimated some of its cor 
ferences. The presence of these N: 
groes in the Methodist Episcopa 
Church; where they have full right 
in the General Conference, and tl 
fact that their bishops, though electey 
to serve Colored Conferences, ha 
equal powers and dignities with whi 
bishops, undoubtedly had a large in 
fluence in defeating unification b 
tween the Northern and Souther 
Churches. | 
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Presbyterian World Alliance.—The 
_yarious Presbyterian Churches of the 
United States and Canada, of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Australasia and 
-other countries, including also the 
Reformed Churches which were a part 
of the Reformation by Martin Luther, 
-are members of an _ organization 
known as the Alliance of Reformed 
/Churches throughout the World, 
Holding the Presbyterian System, the 
twelfth General Council of which was 
‘held in Cardiff, Wales, beginning June 
/23, 1925. This body meets once in 
four years. The Alliance consists of 
two sections, a Western, including the 
United States and Canada, and an 
_Eastern, including the British Isles 
-and other countries. The Council of 
the Western section was held in Rich- 
.mond, Va., in February, 1925. It con- 
sidered a report on Home Missions 
-and restated existing rules on com- 
ity designed to prevent overlapping 
of work in the same territory, to 
group weak churches which cannot 
_stand alone, and in communities of 
5,000 people or less, where one church 
already exists, not to establish other 
churches. A committee to allocate 
fields and programs for coéperative 
work was named. Similar measures 
of comity and codperation are being 
-earried on and extended in foreign 
missions. 
_ In the summer of 1925, Presbyte- 
-yian and Congregational Churches in 
India surrendered their own distinc- 
‘tive names and organizations and 
formed the United Church of India. 
It is announced that the two general 
‘bodies in the United States and Can- 
ada, known respectively as the West- 
ern section of the Alliance and the 
General Council, are to be united 
under the control of the Alliance as 
goon as proper arrangements can be 
completed. 


- PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA (NORTHERN) 
Controversies in New York.—In re- 


‘cent years this body has been dis- 


turbed by the Modernist controversy, 
both sides having representatives in 
the General Assembly and in certain 
presbyteries, of Fundamentalism and 
Modernism, or Liberalism, as it is 
now called. Acts of the New York 
Presbytery have been chiefly ob- 
jected to in the General Assembly of 
1925, 1924 and 1923. The decisions 
of this supreme judicatory in these 
years have been directed in the main 
to two matters, the ordination of 
young ministers, generally graduates 
of Union Theological Seminary, Lib- 
eral, formerly a Presbyterian institu- — 
tion under oversight of the Assembly, 
but now not officially related thereto. 
Some of these candidates either de- 
clared they did not accept the Virgin 
birth, or that they were not settled 
in mind on it. The other question 
was as to the continued relation of 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, a Bap- 
tist minister, serving as supply in the 
pulpit of the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, whose preaching 
seemed definitely Modernist or Lib- 
eral on various doctrines of the Apos- 
tles’ and Nicene Creeds, including 
that of the Virgin birth. 

Fosdick Case.—The action of the 
General Assembly in 1924-1925 brought 
both of these issues to a conclusion, 
upon reports of the Permanent Judi- 
cial Commission, with the General 
Assembly sitting in its capacity of 
Judicial Court. The Presbytery com- 
municated to Dr. Fosdick the require- 
ment of the General Assembly of 
1924 that he accept the Presbyterian 
standards, assume the _ theological 
vows in the terms of the Westminster 
Confession, as other pastors who serve 
regular Presbyterian Churches are re- 
quired to do. 

Dr. Fosdick made answer to this 
that it had long been his convic- 
tion that subscription to ancient con- 
fessions of faith is a practice “dan- 
gerous to the welfare of the Church 
and to the integrity of the individual 
conscience.” The outcome was the sev- 
erance of his relations with the First 
Church, March 1, 1925. 
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Licensing Candidates.— The deci- i 
THE UNITED STATES | 
| 


sion of the General Assembly as to 
the licensing of candidates who de- 
clared they could not either affirm or 
deny belief in the Virgin birth was 
to the effect that the licensures should 
have been delayed or refused as, ac- 
cording to the Constitution of the 
Church, belief in this doctrine is the 
established law of the Church. There- 


(SOUTHERN) 


up again in this conservative body} 


fore, the position of the presbytery 
and also of the Synod of New York 


was disapproved. 


Committee on Spiritual Condition. 
—The Moderator of the Assembly, 
Prof. Charles R. Erdman, was author- 
ized to appoint a committee of fifteen 
“to study the present spiritual con- 
dition of our Church and the causes 
making for unrest” and to report to 
the Assembly of 1926, “to the end that 
the purity, peace, unity, and progress 
of the Church may be assured.” The 
Committee held its first meeting in 
Atlantic City, N. J., in December, 
1925, and heard representatives, be- 
hind closed doors, of the Fundamen- 
talists and the Modernists, or the 
Liberals as they have preferred to be 


called. 

Church Finances. — The General 
Council which is practically an execu- 
tive committee of the General Assem- 
bly ad interim, at a meeting in De- 
cember, 1925, adopted a plan of finan- 
cial management for the Church in 
accordance with modern methods of 
business. It provides for a Secretary 
of Finance who will have a three- 
year term of office. The four Boards 
of the Church asked for a total bud- 
get for next year of $18,093,222, 
which does not include running ex- 
penses of churches, salaries of pastors, 
ete. The Council adopted a “basic 
budget” of $13,000,000, with an ex- 
pansional budget of $2,000,000, about 
the same as that of 1925. The total 
membership of the Church in 1925 is 
1,873,859, at home and abroad, which 
is the largest in its history, a gain 
for the year of 42,931. 
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which reaffirmed previous deliverances| 
to the effect that it is “the settleq 
doctrine of our Church that wome 
are excluded from licensure and ordij 
nation by the plain teachings of th 
Scriptures, and, therefore, cannot b 
admitted to our pulpits as authorize 
preachers of the Word,” nor can they 
be allowed to exhort or “pray or dis 
cuss any question publicly in th 
mixed meetings of the congregations.’ 
The Assembly added that presentin 
a report to a church court of worl 
done by auxiliary or other associa- 
tions “is not to be construed as speak 
ing or discussing, provided the wome 
presenting them do not discuss them 
There are no bars of this kind in th 
Northern Church, though Dr. Theo 
dore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, was one 
taken to task for allowing a well- 
known Quakeress to speak in hi 
Church. 

Other Presbyterian Bodies—There 
are two other considerable Presby- 
terian Churches, the Cumberland, 
which stands in a doctrinal position 
midway between Calvinism and Ar- 
minianism, and the United Presby- | 
terian, which is largely of Scotch ori- 
gin, and for some years prohibited 
the use of organs in public worship 
and the use of modern hymns, holding 
to Rouse’s metrical version of the 
Psalms. The latter body is known for 
its enthusiastic support of its benevo- 
lences and for its high per capita 
giving. 

There are also two or three bodies | 
of Cameronians or Covenanters, bear- | 
ing the word Reformed as part of 
their titles, and two colored 
bodies. 
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General Convention—Its General 
Convention consists, unlike any other 
ecclesiastical body in this country, 
of two Houses—a House of Bishops 
and a House of Deputies, each House 
meeting separately under its own offi- 
cers. Concurrence of the two Houses 
is necessary to any act of legislation. 
The Convention held its triennial ses- 
sion in New Orleans, La., in October, 
1925. Much important business, ex- 
ecutive and legislative, was accom- 
plished. The Book of Common Prayer, 
which has been under process of revi- 
sion through many years by a Com- 
mission of Revision, was taken up by 
the General Convention for discussion 
and amendment at the point where it 
was left by the Convention of three 
years ago. Action was completed 
upon the tentative acceptance of the 
previous General Convention. These 
involved minor changes in the rubrics 
on morning and evening prayer, 
changes in Communion, which were 
ratified, excepting additional com- 
memoration of the departed in prayer, 
the printing of the Agnus Dei, and a 
few other proposals; changes in the 
collects, epistles and gospels, includ- 
ing one in the marriage service, drop- 
ping the word “obey” in the bride’s 
answer, the responses of man and 
woman being identical; a new office 
for visitation of the sick was added, 
changes in the burial service, includ- 
ing a new office for children; changes 
in the ordinal. All these emendations 
were finally approved. Among the 
proposals of amendment adopted ten- 
tatively for final action by the next 
Convention were these: allowing “‘in- 
tinction” bread dipped in wine, with- 
out offering the cup to laymen; in 
the burial office having reference to 
the dead who die unbaptized, by sui- 
cide, ete. The Thirty-Nine Articles 
are to be omitted, if the next Com- 
mittee ratifies. 

Heresy Trial—The heresy case of 
Bishop Wm. M. Brown, of Arkansas, 
was before the House of Bishops at 


several sessions. He had been tried on 
charges of heresy, involving, it was 
contended, the personality of God, the 
historic reality of Jesus Christ, and 
the efficacy of His grace through the 
Church sacraments, had been found 
guilty, and expulsion or deposition 
recommended. He had appealed to an 
appellate Court which had approved 
of the verdict and recommendation. 
Final appeal was taken to the House 
of Bishops, which, after discussion, 
voted, 95 to 11, Bishop Brown first 
speaking for half an hour, to confirm 
verdict and sentence. The House noti- 
fied the Presiding Bishop of its action 
and the case ended. Bishop Brown, in 
his statement, denied that he was an 
atheist or ever had been. He claimed 
to accept the Apostles’ and Nicene 
creeds as symbols of his belief, but 
not as intellectual views, and denied 
that he had changed any of the beliefs 
set forth in his book, for which he 
had been condemned. He asserted 
that a generation has grown up which 
considers that ecclesiastical censures 
are as dead as the divine right of 
Kings. Stripped of all episcopal and 
ministerial powers, he remains a lay- 
man, simply, of the Church in which 
he has served so many years. It has 
become known that some time ago 
Bishop Brown was admitted to the 
Old Catholic Church, which came into 
being after the Vatican Council, as a 
protest against the dogma of papal 
infallibility, on confession of faith 
and without relinquishing his relation 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

None of the cases arising in the dio- 
cese of New York in connection with 
modernism came before the General 
Convention, and the excitement caused 
by acts and expressions of some of 
the rectors appears to have sub- 
sided. 

The announcement was made that 
though the contributions for the work 
of the Church had risen to more than 
$11,000,000 annually there was a 
deficit of $1,400,000. This was raised 
on the floor of the House in a few 
minutes, Bishop Manning taking the 
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lead with a pledge of $250,000 for 


New York. 


Presiding Bishop Elected.—An elec- 
tion was held for Presiding Bishop 
of the Church and also for President 
of the National Council, a general 
executive Commission administering 
the general missionary and other de- 
nomination work of the Church. From 
the latter, Bishop Gailor, of Tennes- 
see, retires at the end of his term, 
and from the former, Bishop Talbot. 
Among those nominated for both were 
Bishop Brent, of Western New York, 
Bishop Gailor, Bishop Burleson, of 
South Dakota, Bishop Murray, of Bal- 
timore, and Bishop Brown, of Vir- 
ginia. The choice fell upon Bishop 
John Gardner Murray, one of the 
who entered the 


younger Bishops, 


Episcopal Church some years 


six years. 


tion and paid from its budget. 


Relations with the Federal Coun- 
discussion took 
place on the question of joining the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, consisting of about 


cil—A considerable 


thirty bodies. The Church has been 


in codperation with two Commissions 


of the Council, but has not become a 
constituent member. Two years ago 
the House of Bishops favored mem- 


bership, but the House of Deputies 


opposed. The differences at New Or- 
leans were sharp, those who opposed 
evidently inclining to High Church 
views, looking rather to the Eastern 
Churches for alliance than to the 
Protestant group. Bishop Brent 
pleaded with great passion and force 
of utterance for the proposed step 
forward, while Bishop Gailor charac- 
terized it as “dangerous.” It was de- 
feated by a tie vote; a two-thirds 
majority being required, but later on 
it was agreed that the Church should 
be represented on seven of the Coun- 
cil’s commissions, instead of two 
simply. 

Title—A proposition, often made 
before, to drop the word Protestant 
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ago 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The term of the office in each case is 
Bishop Murray becomes 
both Presiding Bishop and President 
of the Council. The occupant is re- 
lieved of diocesan work, resides in 
New York, and receives a considerable 
salary fixed by the General Conven- 


from the title-page of the Book o 
Common Prayer, as the name of thi 
Church, was brought forward an¢ 
after a hot discussion was voted down! 
the contention of the proponents being 
that the Church belongs to the Catho 
lic order of Christianity and not t 
the Protestant. The question whethe 
ministers should be allowed to reserv« 
the elements of the communion lef 
after the service, was declared in th 
negative, low churchmen accusing the 
Catholic party of desiring to reserve 
it, not simply for the sick, but fo 
adoration as the mass. 

The Rey. Dr. E. M. Stires, of New 
York, served as President of the 
House of Deputies very acceptably, 
and retired at the end of the Conven 
tion to become Bishop of Long Island 

The pastoral letter—Issued by th 
House of Bishops at the close of the 
Convention, this speaks of an amazing 
growth of wealth with no correspond 
ing increase of stewardship, of a low 
ering of standards of home life due to 
lack of parental control and of a wide 
spread revolt against Christian mo 
rality indicated in literature, espe 
cially. The increase in juvenile crime} 
is ascribed to want of Christian edu-| 
cation. The remedy for this state off 
things is the preaching of the Gospel 
of Christ with new power. This is 
the hope of the world. Continuation! 
in the ministry must depend on loy- 
alty to the creeds. Faith in Christ is} 
greater and simpler than assent to 
intellectual propositions. 

Anglo-Catholic Congress, — This 
body, which represents those ministers 
and members who find themselves in 
Sympathy with the position of the 
Church of Rome on most points, ex- 
cepting principally the doctrines of 
Papal Infallibility and the Immacu- 
late Conception, held its first Con-_ 
gress in the United States, after the. 
Episcopal General Convention, meet-. 
ing in New Haven, in November, 1925. | 
There are various parishes where. 
Catholic practices, the mass, auricular | 
confession, ete., are observed. They. 
lay stress upon the sacramental life. 
and urgently desire fraternity with | 
the Church of Rome and the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Churches. A paper was 
read at the Congress, in which it was | 
contended that Anglo-Catholics have | 
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nothing in common with Protestant- 
ism. One of their aims is to elimi- 
nate the word Protestant from the 
title of the Church. They recognize 
monasticism, and have two orders, 
with vows—the Society of St. Paul 
the Evangelist, and the Holy Cross. 
“Father” Campbell, a member of one 
of them, was released from his mo- 
nastic vows when he was consecrated 
Bishop of Liberia. Several bishops at- 
tended the Congress, and Bishop Bur- 
gess, of Connecticut, warmly wel- 
comed it. In the Church of England, 
where the Catholic party is both 
older and stronger, it seems to have 
less favor from the Bishops than in 
this country. The Bishops of the Can- 
terbury Province recently met to con- 
sider the question of prayer-book re- 
vision. The Catholics are understood 
to desire an alternative revision which 
will recognize some of their practices. 
To this some prelates decidedly ob- 
ject, though they recognize the need 
of changes in the ritual, which have 
been delayed two centuries. 
Cathedrals—Among notable recent 
enterprises in the Church is the erec- 
tion of a great cathedral—St. John 
the Divine—in New York City, to 
whose pulpits representatives of all 


Christian denominations are wel- 
comed, and the adoption of plans for 
a cathedral in Washington, D. C. 
Contributions of many millions for 
the New York minster have been 
sought and obtained, and construc- 
tion is proceeding rapidly, the corner- 
stone of the nave having been laid in 
November, 1925. 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL 


A small body seceding from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church many 
years ago under the leadership of 
Bishop Cummins have several bishops 
in the United States and one in 
Canada. Their position is favor- 
able to union, as their organ repre- 
sents, since they are evangelical, lit- 
urgical, episcopal and democratic. 
They also claim to be comprehensive 
as appears in the union of episcopal 
oversight in parochial  self-govern- 
ment. They baptize by sprinkling, 
aspersion and immersion, and recog- 
nize in both theory and practice the 
validity of all properly constituted 
ministries and the regularity of the 
membership of all Christian Churches, 
who are invited to their communion 
tables. 
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By H. K. CARROLL 


CorRESPONDING SECRETARY, ASBURY MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 
GY aS PSSA SS Ee eS 


JUBILEE YEAR 


Rome.—The See of Rome, the cen- 
ter of the world-wide Catholic Church 
in government and supervision, was 
the goal of Catholic interest and 
Catholic pilgrimages in 1925, which 
had been proclaimed as Holy Jubilee 
Year by the Pope. This event recurs 
on every twenty-fifth year in the 
calendar of the centuries, and is a 
usage which goes back through many 
centuries. The Papal bull permitted 
all the faithful who should make the 
pilgrimage to Rome in 1925 a plen- 
ary indulgence under certain condi- 
tions, among which were these: fer- 
vent confession and reception of the 
communion, from which no one could 
be excused except those who were un- 


able to attend; visits to the basilicas 
of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John Lat- 
eran and St. Mary Major in Rome, 
at least once in the day for the ten 
consecutive days; prayers for the in- 
tentions of the Pope. 

Great numbers of the faithful made 
the pilgrimage from the United 
States and other countries to Rome 
during the year, and many were the 
preparations made for their recep- 
tion and instruction. Among other 
things a great map, said to be the 
largest in the world, was displayed 
in the Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, in charge of Catho- 
lic Missions throughout the world, 
showing the vastness of the mission- 
ary enterprise in all quarters of the 
globe. 
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Missionary Exhibit—A missionary 
exhibit occupied ten temporary build- 
ings 50 by 200 feet each in size. Be- 
sides these there were tributary build- 
ings and one of the corridors of the 
Vatican Museum four hundred feet 
long was given to the display. Among 
the rooms especially-interesting were 
those of the Holy Land, of the Mar- 
tyrs, the latter embracing many 
scenes of martyrdom and instruments 
of torture used upon Christian mar- 
tyrs. The breviary and sandals of St. 
Francis Xavier, missionary to India, 
are shown, and sabers used in the 
Boxer uprising in North China, a few 
years ago, to massacre faithful Chi- 
nese Christians who would not abjure 
their faith. Also a statue of Pope 
Gregory, who receiving the deputation 
from pagan England—with “angles, 
slaves of fair complexion”—called 
them “angels rather,’’ and sent preach- 
ers to the British Isles. Challenges to 
increase missionary labor appeared in 
placards like the following: “Bengal, 
15,000 Catholies, 19,000,000 pagans, 
with but 19 priests to a million; 
2,200 children in Catholic Schools, 
8,000,000 yet to reach.” It is said 
that Pope Pius XI, following the ex- 
ample of Leo XIII, twenty-five years 
ago, will issue a bull extending the 
jubilee indulgence of 1925, to 1926 for 
the whole world, particularly to those 
unable to come to Rome. 

Ecumenical Council—An_ Ecu- 
menical Council is to be called for 
the Church in Rome, in 1926, at 
which new dogmas may, perhaps, be 
proclaimed. 

Women’s Dress——A war against 
immodest dress in Catholic Churches 
has been in progress, beginning at 
Rome, where a circular issued by the 
Central Holy Year Committee gave 
notification that all women visiting 
churches in a garb in violation of the 
rules would be ejected. All the 
Italian bishops published pastorals 
on the subject. 

Boy Scouts at Rome.—Among the 
bodies in Rome during the Jubilee 
Year to attract attention were the 
Boy Scouts from America, England 
and others. As they paraded the 
streets they were the observed of 
all observers and they were honored 
by the Pope with an audience in which 
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he addressed them quite at length 
welcoming them to the Vatican an 
praising them for their marching or 
der and fine appearance. 

The Catholic Union. — Another 
body in which America is represented 
has, as its aim, the promotion of 
union of the Eastern Oithode: 
Churches, the outcome of the division 
of Christendom at the end of the first 
thousand years of Christianity, by the 
separation of the two Capitals, th 
Eastern, Constantinople and the West 
ern, Rome. Some of these Orienta 
Churches have long had representa 
tives in the Church of Rome, callec 
uniates, who have certain ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges, such as celebration o 
certain rites in their own languag 
instead of in the Latin, and marriag 
of the secular as distinguished fron 
the monastic clergy. There are con 
siderable bodies of uniates in th 
United States as well as of the Rus 
sian, Greek, Bulgarian, Roumanian 
Syrian and other Eastern Orthodo: 
bodies. 


POLISH CHURCH 


Near the end of 1925, a Polish pre 
late, Archbishop Cieplak, for many 
years head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in that country, made a visit 
to the United States. It appears that’ 
the Soviet Government confiscated and] 
sealed 328 Catholic Churches in Rus 
sia, and in March, 1923, arrested the} 
Archbishop, with fifteen priests and 
placed them in prison. The former 
was condemned to death, but escaped. 
He has since been appointed Metro- 
politan of Vilna, Poland. 

Conventions.—Annual meetings are} 
numerously attended and influential. 
That of 1925 was held in Duluth, 
Minn. It represented a body of! 
751,882 members in the United States; 
and Canada, a loss in 1925 of 18,442. | 
There is also a National Council of’ 
Women, the fifth annual convention of | 
which was held in Washington, D. C.,. 
in November. One of their decisions 
was to raise $600,000 for the National. 
Catholic School of Social Service,, 
which has been in existence five years. 
Education, immigration, girls’ wel-, 
fare, peace, rural problems and. 
women in industry were among the! 
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subjects considered by the Council. 
An invitation was received and ac- 
cepted from Cardinal Mundelein, of 
Chicago, to attend and assist in mak- 
ing known the Eucharistic Congress 
in 1926, in Chicago. He said Chicago 
is idealistic and that the time has 
come to assert the fact that while 
America is said to be the land of un- 
belief it is in reality less so than 
other countries. The Council con- 
demned immodest dress of women, 
birth control and the downward trend 
of literature. 

The Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion— This body reports on Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, setting forth 
the need of a constructive policy in 
Catholic education, of the develop- 
ment of the parish school system and 
of the needs of the seminaries and 
libraries. 

Many Catholic churches observed in 
December, 1925, the sixteenth cen- 
tenary of the Nicene Creed, one of 
the ecumenical creeds accepted by 
most orthodox churches of the Protes- 
tant as well as the Roman Catholic 
and Eastern Orthodox communions. 
It was adopted in 325 to combat the 
Arian heresy. 

Rural Churches.—The Roman Cath- 
olic Church has its rural problems 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF THE 


as do other churches in the United 
States. The migration from the coun- 
try to the centers of population 
causes many heretofore prosperous 
churches to grow weak to the point 
of abandonment. The first dioces_n 
council of the kind was held in Balti- 
more, in October, 1925, at which it 
was stated that the chief aims of the 
movement are the privacy of the fam- 
ily and assertion of private owner- 
ship of productive property. City liv- 
ing is not helpful to family life but 
rural living is, it was declared; and 
the future of the Church les in the 
country. 

The thing to be done is to anchor 
to the land the largest number of 
capable and imaginative members of 
the newer generation. The country 
pastor, with this object in view, 
should study the economic situation 
of the farmer, social and intellectual 
life on the farm, and condition of 
health. Farm industries need to use 
electric power and other modern ap- 
pliances. Vacation schools should be 
established for the teaching of mod- 
ern methods. Another such confer- 
ence was held in New York, at which 
it was said that there was not a dio- 
cese in the United States which has 
not a rural problem. 


CHURCHES FOR 19324 


Covering the United States Only 
___ ee ean! aE 


Communicant 


Denomination Ministers | Churches|Communicants| “Gains, 1924 
__ ee Se eS 
Adventists, 5 bodies..........++esseeee 1,507 2,994 144,167 4,819 
Assemblies of God.......-eeeesseeeees 1,070 826 75,000 5,000 
Baptists, 14 OCICS 1c cteuarct «ye sfeiniolersitens-s 52,720 63,302 8,292,663 146,442 
Brethren (Dunkards), 4 bodies........- 3,824 1,314 143,887 1,192 
Brethren (Plymouth), 6 bodies °.......- Drie 458 BPMs tee Goat 
Brethren (River), 3 bodies.........++- 164 88 4,742 ad 1,220 
Buddhist Japanese Temples °........+-- 34 12 BOBO |e ts onorere 
Catholic Apostolic, 2 bodies ©......-.+.+ 13 13 DEG Sum | |e etereteas 
Catholics, Eastern Orthodox, 9 bodies.... 638 637 726,650 79,200 
Catholics, Western, 3 bodies.....---+-.- 23,753 17,620 16,092,964 222,145 
Christadelphians PA aaa Deas @ress at 3,960 28 
@hristian Church .....+sesecereceeeees 1,148 1,138 108,500 5,409 
Ghristian Union .......--eeeeeesecreess 880 322 17,500 300 
Church of Christ Scientist ®............ 3,758 nH} = Mo encsnc ll |e coded 
Church of God and Sts. of Christ © BE Fiat 101 94 SES male eeteenste «l's\e 
Churches of God (Winebrenner)......--- 430 463 26,965 412 
Churches of God Gen’l Assembly.....--- 923 666 PAW OW On Ne etersie ele 
Church of Living God, 3 bodies®......- 150 135 3,650 150 
Churches of New Jerusalem, 2 bodies.... 110 95 6,532 4 541 
Church of the Nazarene........+++++++5 2,289 1,386 55,142 4,421 
Communistic Societies, 2 bodies...-.... teas 13 UGA IM ot Menarini 
Congregational Churches ....+++++++++ 5,613 5,680 878,995 17,827 
Disciples of Christ, 2 bodies.....-----+ 8,861 14,336 1,668,906 47,703 
a Does not report members. » Colored. ¢ Census of 1916. @ Decrease. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES FOR 1924 (continued) 


Denomination 
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Ministers | Churches | Communicants|Communica 


Gains, 1924 


Evangélical Church (lately 2 bodies).... 
Evangelistic Associations, 15 bodies *.... 
Evangelistic Protestant ¢ 
Evangelical Synod (German)........... 
Free Christian Zion ® >........... Rte tee 
Priends,;“4 bodies. sacra eteiin ees oes icicles cle 
Jewish Congregations ¢ 
Latter-Day-Saints, 2 bodies. .\.....0...¢. 
Lnatherans iS bodsesen sre cians oielec ei cie 
Scandinavian Evangelical, 3 bodies...... 
Mennonites, mn 12 Shodicseon scence eens ace 
Methodists, US tbodies:) tens. os Osc velar one 
Moravians-i 2ebOdsesscricnrnnsneicem eer oe 
Nonsectarian Bible Faith Churches...... 
Pentecostal po.) bOd1ess ler a ot sieve tere 
Presbyterians) 0) bodies .csi sass celes ont 
Protestant Episcopal, 2 bodies.......... 
Reformedsr oy DOCS ON a... che aor ete 
Salvation Army 
American Rescue Workers......... 
Schwenkfelders 
Social Brethren 
Society for Ethical Culture............. 
Spiritualists 


Grand Total, 1924..... Wa ede or een TaIe 
Granda Totals 1G 23m ey ce mere 


» Colored. 


213,190 
210,593 


© Census of 1916. 


209,684 
13,933 
17,962 

307,177 

6,225 

116,077 

357,135 

623,744 

2,503,642 
42,758 
85,639 

8,700,007 
26,802 

5,739 
18,641 

2,500,466 

1,147,814 

532,668 

70,974 
6,546 
1,439 
1,000 
3,000 

56,640 

260 
58,024 ° 
405,103 
59,650 
48,673 


46,231,102 
45,485,215 


745,887 


237,096 
237,001 


4 Decrease. 


JUDAISM AND JEWISH COMMUNAL ACTIVITIES 
By Brernarp G. RicHarps 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 
eee Set See A Se 


Religious Education.—The year 1925 
closes an important chapter in the 
history of the American Jewish com- 
munity. It was the first year since 
the enactment of the new Immigra- 
tion Law, which reduced the number 
of Jewish immigrants to an insignifi- 
eant figure estimated to be one-fifth 
of the volume of Jewish immigration 
to the United States as reported in the 
previous year. Despite the prevailing 
opinion that the future of Judaism in 
the United States is largely depend- 
ent upon the volume of European im- 
migration, the arrival of large num- 
bers more deeply imbued with Jewish 
religious teachings and traditions, the 
past year, proved the opposite. Re- 
gardless of the curtailment of this 
immigration, Jewish religious, cul- 
tural and educational activities have 
taken a new and more intensive form. 


While the Jewish population in th 
United States is roughly estimate 
to be about 3,000,000, the sum of no 
less than $7,000,000 is being spen 
annually for the purpose of instruct 
ing the young in the teachings of th 
Jewish religion, history and the He} 
brew language. These activities ir 
most instances run parallel to ex: 
tensive work for the general educa; 


instruction, are functioning in every] 
considerable center with a Jewish 
population. Leaders of this movement 
have continually emphasized the fact: 
that these schools do not reach more 
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- an 50 per cent. of Jewish children 
-cf school age, expressing uneasiness 
‘about the lack of facilities religiously 
-to educate the rest. 

Synagogues and Community Cen- 
ters._A very intensive activity devel- 
oped during the year with regard to 
the construction of synagogues and 
community centers. These community 

centers represent a new institution in 
the American Jewish life, designated 
to serve the religious and cultural in- 

terests of the group. Designed as a 

meeting-ground for the young and old, 

these centers serve as a medium for 
social recreation and for the develop- 
ment of cultural and religious activi- 
‘ties. Not less than 85 buildings were 
erected or were under construction 
‘during the year in 85 communities. 

The cost of erection ranged from 

$2,000 to $200,000. 

Training of Rabbis—Of primary 
interest in this direction were the 
activities of the four institutions 
which have for their purpose the 
training of rabbis and leaders for the 
Jewish communities. Though belong- 
ing to four different shades ot 
thought, they represent in their total- 
ity an effort towards one common 
need: to preserve Judaism in the 
modern American environment. The 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 
(Dr. Julian Morgenstern, President ) 
which is the oldest American Jewish 
institution of learning, celebrated on 
October 26, 1925, its 50th anniversary. 
This served as an occasion for im- 
pressive ceremonies at the seat of 
the College, where all the alumni and 
leaders of the reformed Jewish pulpit 
were present. Coincidentally was held 
the 2lst Annual Convention of the 
Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis, the representative body of the 
reform movement, which was initiated 
by the late Dr. Isaac M. Wise, the 
founder of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege. Six students graduated as rab- 
bis from the Hebrew Union College 
in 1925. 

Jewish Theological Seminary.—The 
Jewish Theological Seminary, of 
America, situated in New York City, 
of which Dr. Cyrus Adler is Presi- 
dent, stands for Conservative Judaism. 
Tt is an institution which trains its 
graduates in the support of tradi- 


tional Judaism. This shade of belief 
is commonly known as that of the 
conservative tendency in Judaism as 
between the reform and the ultra- 
orthodox. Fifty-one students gradu- 
ated from this seminary as rabbis and 
twenty-one graduated from its Teach- 
ers’ College during the year. 

Institute of Jewish Religion —This 
was recently established in New York 
City with Dr. Stephen S. Wise as the 
acting President. Though it is closely 
to be identified with the liberal move- 
ment in Judaism and is intended to 
supplement the training, which is car- 
ried on in Cincinnati, in the larger 
community of New York, the Institute 
is, at the same time, of an original 
character in view of the fact that it 
has for its model the type of a free 
synagogue standing for a generally 
progressive and forward-looking out- 
look and an emphasis on the spiritual 
rebirth of Israel in ancient Judea as 
conceived and propounded by its act- 
ing President. Eight students of this 
institution graduated during the year, 
while the first large graduation is 
expected to take place in May, 1926. 

The Yeshiva.—lhe ultra-orthodox 
group of congregations looked for 
their inspiration and religious lead- 
ership to the Yeshiva (Isaac Elcha- 
nan Seminary), of which Dr, Bernard 
Revel is President, a purely orthodox 
seminary, which was originally estab- 
lished in New York City 28 years ago. 
Twelve rabbis graduated from this 
institution during the year and eight- 
een teachers. An important develop- 
ment in this school is the plan to 
transform the Yeshiva into a Yeshiva 
College, which would combine a broad 
Jewish and Talmudic education with 
a college course for its students, being 
the first of its kind, a college mod- 
elled along parochial lines. A cam- 
paign for $5,000,000, of which $2,000,- 
000 has already been raised, is on the 
way to secure the erection of five 
modern buildings at Amsterdam Ave- 
nue and 124th Street, New York City. 

Synagogue Plans.—Two outstand- 
ing projects with regard to the con- 
struction of synagogues attracted 
wide attention among American Jews. 
One was that of erecting a Synagogue 
Center in Jerusalem at the cost of 
$500,000. This plan which was origi- 
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nated by the United Synagogue of 
America, an organization of recent 
date, comprising those congregations 
which belong to the conservative type, 
is unique in its scope, representing 
the first effort in behalf of American 
Jewry to do religious work among the 
pioneers in Palestine. It is also sig- 
nificant that the Synogogue Center, 
which is the result of American Jew- 
ish conditions, is heing transplanted 
to the Holy Land. The other plan is 
to erect a national reform temple in 
Washington. The plan is fostered by 
the reform rabbis, headed by Dr. Ab- 
ram Simon of Washington, former 
President of the Central Conference 


of American Rabbis. 


Protection of Jewish Rights—The 
tradition of American Jewry to take 
an interest in the political, cultural 
welfare of the fre- 
quently troubled Jewish communities 
continued 
through the year. The American Jew- 
ish Congress, an organization created 
during the war, and- subsequently 
maintained for permanent purposes, 
consisting of delegates from various 
and 
United 
States, held its biennial session in 
and 26, 
Reports of activities in con- 


and economic 


in European lands was 


national Jewish organizations 
committees throughout the 


Philadelphia October 
1925. 
nection with the protection of Jewish 
rights, help extended to stranded Jew- 
ish refugees, the combating of anti- 
Semitism, etc., were then presented 
to the delegates. Mme. Anitta Muel- 
ler-Cohen, the widely known Jewish 
social worker of Vienna, and Dr. Leon 
Reich, President of the Club of Jew- 
ish Deputies in the Polish Scheim, de- 
livered the chief addresses. The Con- 
gress organization, for a number of 
years headed by Nathan Straus, is 
now actively presided over by Dr: 
Stephen S. Wise, with Carl Sherman 
as Chairman of the Administrative 
Committee. 

The American Jewish Committee, 
made up of notable men in Jewish life 
in different parts of the country, and 
presided over by Mr. Louis Marshall, 
held its annual meeting on November 


25 


sae 


9, 1925, and received reports on t} 
Jewish situation in different lan 

The Independent Order B’nai Bri 
now headed by Alfred M. Cohen | 
Cincinnati, and the Independent 
der Brith Abraham, Adolph Ster} 
Grand Master, as well as other frate 
nal organizations and federations, ¢ 
operating in work of a patriotic ar 
philanthropic character, held impo 
tant gatherings during the year. 

Foreign Relief.—Further efforts f 
the relief of suffering Jews in var} 
ous parts of the world are now bein 
undertaken by American Jewry. 
addition to the $60,000,000 raised 
the Joint Distribution Committee du 
ing and after the war, a national cor 
ference of representative Jews he 
in Philadelphia on September 13, dé 
cided to empower the committee 
launch an appeal for $15,000,000, 
be raised in the course of the nex} 
three years for the purpose of bring} 
ing relief to the suffering Jewish 
communities in Eastern Europe an 
mainly in Russia. 

In continuation of the work on bet 
half of the American Jewish Com 
munity for the reconstruction o 


Palestine as the Jewish Nationa} 


Homeland under the mandate of th 
League of Nations, entrusted to Grea 
Britain, a call for $5,000,000 has bee 
issued by the United Palestine Ap 
peal, composed of various Palestind 
activities and headed by Dr. Stephe 
S. Wise. 


Literary and Journalistic Activities} 


—Mention might be made of the con 


tinued issue of important Javea 
books by the Jewish Publication So 
ciety, Simon Miller, Philadelphia 


President; the extension of influence 
on the part of the Menorah Journal, 
a high class literary publication, in- 
itiated by college men, and now being 


spread to other circles, under the edi-. 
torship of Henry Hurwitz; the estab-! 


lishment by the Jewish Telegraphic 


Agency of the Jewish Daily Bulletin, 
a miniature but comprehensive record | 
of Jewish events, of which William | 
Z. Spiegelman is the editor and Jacob) 
Landau the publisher. 


| 
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PROFESSOR AT UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


1! 


) Mathematical Monographs.— 
fAmong all scientists the mathema- 
iticians have developed the most ex- 
tensive special languages and hence 
‘the results of the modern mathe- 
‘matical investigators require the 
most exhaustive expository develop- 
ments in order to make them directly 
seful to those who could profit 


uch along the line of such develop- 
ments relative to advanced fields of 
modern mathematical research. One 
bof these is an American series known 
as the Carus Mathematical Mono- 
igraphs, which are being published 
‘under the auspices of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America 
'through funds provided by Mrs. Mary 
‘Hegeler Carus. The other is a French 
series known as Mémorial des Sci- 
ences Mathématiques, which appears 
under the patronage of the French 
Mathematical Society and various 
vother scientific organizations, includ- 
ing the scientific academies of Paris, 
Servia, Belgium, Bucharest, Poland, 
Ukraine, Spain, Prague, Rome (dei 
‘Lincei) and Sweden. It is published 
‘under the general direction of M. 
Henri Villat, editor of Liouville’s 
Journal de Mathématiques. 

The first of the Carus Mathematical 
Monographs is devoted to the Calcu- 


lus of Variations and was prepared 
by Professor G. A. Bliss, University 
of Chicago, who has for many years 
worked successfully in this field and 
has directed a large number’ of theses 
by graduate students who _ investi- 
gated special problems related thereto. 
It presents in an unusually clear man- 
ner the fundamental elements of this 
wide and fruitful subject, presuppos- 
ing only a first course in elementary 
differential and integral calculus. 
These monographs are supposed to be 
comprehensible not only to teachers 
and students specializing in mathe~ 
matics, but also to scientific work- 
ers in other fields, and especially to 
the wide circle of thoughtful readers 
who, having a moderate acquaintance 
with elementary mathematics, wish 
to extend this knowledge without pro- 
longed and critical study of the 
mathematical journals and treatises. 
The French series of monographs is 
intended for those who have higher 
mathematical attainments and _ its 
publication has progressed much more 
rapidly. The first number was writ- 
ten by P. Appell, University of 
Paris, and appeared under the title 
Sur une forme générale des équations 
de la dynamique. This series takes 
the place, in part, of the publications 
of the large French mathematical 
encyclopedia which was discontinued 
during the World War, and a large 
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number of monographs forming a part 
thereof have been announced as 
either in press or in preparation. 

Chauvenet Prize—During the Ith- 
aca meeting of the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America, which was held 
in September in conjunction with the 
American Mathematical Society, the 
trustees of the Association instituted 
a prize to be known as the Chauvenet 
Prize for Mathematical Exposition, 
which is to be awarded every five 
years for the best expository mathe- 
matical journal article by a member 
of the Association, published in Eng- 
lish during the five calendar years 
preceding the award. Professor E. B. 
Van Vleck, University of Wisconsin, 
was appointed chairman of the scrut- 
inizing committee for the first award, 
which is to relate to the five years 
ending with the calendar year 1924. 
Two additional American mathemati- 
cal prizes have recently been estab- 
lished, viz., the Bocher Memorial 
Prize, announced in 1922, and the 
Frank Nelson Cole Prize in Algebra, 
announced in 1923. Both of these 
perpetual prizes are under the aus- 
pices of the American Mathematical 
Society and are to be used for the 
promotion of mathematical research. 
Unfortunately the amount of money 
available for the encouragement of 
such work in our country is still too 
limited. 

Recent Advances.—The thirty-first 
summer meeting of the American 
Mathematical Society was held at 
Cornell University September 8-12 for 
the purpose of discussing current ad- 
vances. Most of these advances are 
presented briefly by their authors in 
the form of abstracts of papers which 
appear later in the various mathe- 
matical periodicals, but sometimes 
series of lectures are also given on 
fields of research which seem to offer 
unusually attractive and important 
problems, especially for the younger 
investigators. These lectures are pub- 
lished later under the auspices of the 
American Mathematical Society and 
are known as the “Colloquium Lec- 
tures” of this Society. During the 
meeting under consideration two such 
courses of five lectures each were 
given by Professor L. P. Eisenhart, 
Princeton University, and Professor 


Dunham Jackson, University of Min- 
nesota, respectively. Professor Eisen- 
hart considered “New Differential 
Geometry” .and developed in a mas- 
terly manner and often from a new 
point of view many recent results in 
a field which has been greatly en- 
riched by his own investigations. Pro- 
fessor Jackson considered the “Theory 
of Approximation,” with his unusual 
gift of clear presentation. He, too, 
has contributed extensively towards 
the development of the general sub- 
ject considered by him at this time 
and pointed out new methods for its 
further study. 

More than fifty other mathematical 
papers were presented at this meet- 
ing, evidencing the growing vigor 
with which mathematical research is 
now being prosecuted in our country. 
The papers were distributed under 
four headings as follows: Geometry, 
Point Sets and Foundations, Analy- 
sis, and Algebra and Theory of Num- 
bers. In order to allow more time 
for discussion, meetings were held 
simultaneously in different rooms, 
due notice being given as to the time 
when the various papers were to be 
considered. Each paper was supposed 
to represent, and probably did repre- 
sent, an actual advance whose impor- 
tance cannot be fully appreciated now 
since some apparently slight varia- 
tions in point of view are often 
fraught with the most important con- 
sequences, while other distinct ad- 
vances remain less fruitful. There 
naturally is, however, a feeling that 
some of the researches are more im- 
portant than others but this feeling 
is not always justified by later de- 
velopments. The criterion of such de- 
velopments is perhaps stressed too 
little since some authors desire im- 
mediate recognition. 

The American Mathematical So- 
ciety holds regularly seven meetings 
during the year, while three addi- 
tional meetings are usually held west 
of the Mississippi River by sections 
thereof. All of these meetings are 
devoted mainly to the consideration 
of current researches on the part of 
its members and a few others. In 
view of the definiteness of mathe- 
matical advances these meetings pre- 
sent a very inspiring picture of the 
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growth of the intellectual wealth of 
the human race along a certain line, 
especially when it is remembered that 
similar work of an equally high char- 
acter is being done in various other 
countries. It is sometimes assumed 
that much of this work is only of 
transitory value. While a great deal 
of it may lose its identity as it is 
being embodied in more comprehen- 
sive theories, it has accomplished an 
important function in helping to 
make possible these new theories, 
which, in turn, usually give rise to 
something better. In view of the mul- 
titude of the new results it is often 
difficult to select a representative list 
which can be described in a brief 
space. 

Jacques Hadamard.— Professor 


Hadamard, Collége de France, Hon-* 


orary member of the London Mathe- 
matical Society and one of the six 
members of the pure-mathematics 
section of the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences, spent about two months in 
America (April 26 to June 17) in 
travel and in lecturing at the Uni- 
versities of Illinois, Wisconsin, Indi- 
ana, California, Stanford, and Rice 
Institute, on the following subjects: 
Huygens’ principle; some recent 
points of view on the notion of func- 
tions; second period of the work of 
Poincaré on differential equations; 
and some recent improvements in the 
geometry of circles in space. In his 
opening lecture Professor Hadamard 
commented on the role played by er- 
rors in the development of mathe- 
matics, illustrating his remarks by 
erroneous published views relating to 
Huygens’ principle. Obviously such 
errors tend to advance mathematics 
only when they are clearly pointed 
out and there seems to be a growing 
tendency to deal frankly with errors 
even if this course still meets with 
occasional opposition. While mathe- 
matics deals in the main with matters 
that can be definitely proved, a con- 
siderable amount of mathematical 
progress has resulted from noting 
contradictions due to false assump- 
tions made by some of the foremost 
investigators or to inaccuracies in 
their developments. Fortunately the 
literature used in secondary schools 
is comparatively free from such er- 


rors but even here there is often much 
room for improvement, especially as 


regards clarity and definiteness. 
History of Mathematics.—The pub- 
lication early in 1925 of volume 2 of 


the History of Mathematics by D. E. 


Smith, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, completed a work which 
was awaited with much interest on. 
the part of many American teachers 
of mathematics in view of the emi- 
nence of its author along pedagogical 
and historical lines, and the unique 
character of the work. It is not 
only the most extensive so-called gen- 
eral history of mathematics ever pub- 
lished in our language, involving 
about 1,350 pages, but it devotes an 
unusually large amount of space to 
questions relating to the older and 
most elementary developments, and 
presupposes very meager mathemati- 
cal attainments on the part of its 
readers. It aims to arouse interest 
not only by referring frequently to 
curious non-mathematical facts but 
also by including some fiction, for in- 
stance, the portraits of Plato and 
Leonardo Fibonacci are _ explicitly 
acknowledged to be unauthentic, 
(volume 1, pages 87 and 214). For- 
tunately, the element of fiction affects 
only slightly the reliability of the 
work as a whole since it is usually 
clearly exhibited, as in the instances 
just noted. The number of actual 
misstatements is somewhat large but 
probably most of these will be cor- 
rected in later editions. In the mean- 
time it is a good exercise for the 
student to try to find such state- 
ments. 

The most serious question relating 
to this history of elementary mathe- 
matics is its possible influence on 
the teaching of mathematics in our 
high schools. As comparatively little 
emphasis has thus far been placed 
on the history of mathematical sub- 
jects the effect of the present work 
will be watched with much interest 
on the part of those who are directly 
concerned with our mathematical de- 
velopment. The literature of various 
other countries includes a number of 
very brief outlines of the history of 
elementary mathematics and recently 
there appeared in Germany an 
equally extensive work devoted to this 
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general subject but written from a 
widely different point of view. In 
fact, as regards the extent of recent 
popular mathematical historical text- 
book literature America occupies now 
a conspicuous position. Some of the 
subjects considered in the present 
work, in particular those relating to 
the mathematics of the Orient, have 
as yet received too little attention 
on the part of historians to be finally 
settled. It is therefore to be hoped 
that much fruitful discussion will 
center around this publication. In 
fact, a slight beginning along this 
line has already been made. ([Cf. 
School Science and Mathematics, vol. 
24 (1924), p. 939.] 

The most important feature of the 
history of mathematics is its por- 
trayal of a fundamental element of 
the history of civilization, viz., the 
element relating to the intellectual 
penetration into our surroundings 
based on numerical relations. The 
value of this feature has always been 
recognized and it is illustrated \by 
the fact that mathematics has oc- 
cupied a prominent position in nearly 
all the educational systems of the 
world of which we have’ any record. 
The modern tendency in the develop- 
ment of mathematics has been to- 
wards greater emphasis on the num- 
ber concept and it is sometimes said 
that this tendency was inaugurated 
by A. L. Cauchy (Cajori, History of 
Mathematics, 1919, p. 369). On the 
contrary, attention was recently 
called (Science, vol. 62, p. 328) to the 
fact that arithmetization is a funda- 
mental principle in the history of 
mathematics, comparable with the 
principle of evolution in the natural 
sciences. Such fundamental concepts 
as the irrational, limit, function, co- 
ordinate, etc., were slowly arithme- 
tized, so that arithmetization has 
played at least as fundamental a role 
in the developments of elementary 
mathematics since the golden Greek 
period as in the more recent investi- 
gations relating to modern mathe- 
matics. 

Personal Notes—Professor S. Lef- 
schetz, Princeton University, was 
elected member of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Professor G. D. 
Birkhoff, Harvard University, was 
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elected President of the American 
Mathematical Society. Professor J. 
L. Coolidge, Harvard University, was 
elected President of the Mathematical 
Association of America. Professor R. 
Schorling, Michigan University, was 
reélected President of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Professor W. H. Roever, Washington 
University, was elected chairman of 
the Mathematics Section of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Klein—Professor F.. Klein, For- 
eign Associate of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, died at Gédttingen, 
Germany, June 22, 1925, at the age 
of seventy-six. During the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, held at Chi- 
cago in 1893, he delivered a series 
of inspiring lectures which were pub- 
lished by the American Mathematical 
Society under the title Hvanston Col- 
loguum, A large number of Ameri- 
can students studied with him at the 
Universities of Leipzig and Gottingen. 

According to Nature (vol. 116, p. 
476), “It appears, what will be news 
to many, that Klein’s life was lived 
under a resolve, never relinquished, 
made when serving Pliicker as assis- 
tant for his lectures on experimental 
physics, to devote himself to physics. 
He desired only, first, as a prepara- 
tion for this, to make himself ac- 
quainted with all branches of mathe- 
matics, in order to trace the 
connections of their leading ideas, 
and to be in position to raise physics 
to a higher plane.” This resolve was 
realized only in the work of students 
whom he inspired and was partly 
modified by a serious breakdown of 
health at the age of thirty-three. 
With a view to bringing under one 
point of view a large part of the 
mathematical output of the last cen- 
tury he emphasized the group con- 
cept. In particular, his Erlangen 
Programme, translated by M. W. Has- 
kell, University of California, for 
the Bulletin of the American Mathe- 
matical Society [vol. 2 (1893), p. 215] 
exhibits the unifying principle of this 
concept in recent researches in ge- 
ometry. Since 1908 Klein devoted a 
large part of his time to the work 
of the “International Commission on 
the Teaching of Mathematics” of 
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which he was President, and under 
whose general supervision an exten- 
sive literature relating to the teach- 
ing of mathematics in various coun- 
tries has arisen. Unfortunately the 
World War made it impossible to 
continue this work, which promised 
much for the general improvement in 
the teaching of mathematics. 
Another important mathematical 
world movement in which Klein was 
the most influential figure relates to 
the large mathematical encyclopedias 
in German and French. | Unfor- 
tunately, here too the World War in- 
terrupted the work and led to serious 
eurtailments. Klein was not only one 
of the originators of this encyclopedia 
but he traveled far and near to se- 
cure the best writers for the various 
parts thereof. He was especially 
sympathetic with the emphasis on 
mathematical physics found in Eng- 
land and deplored the fact that Ger- 
man mathematicians laid less stress 


on this contact of their subject. 
While his original memoirs (which 
were collected recently and published 
in three large volumes) are very in- 
spiring yet he exerted his greatest 
influence by suggestions during dis- 
cussions and by lectures. Probably 
no mathematician exerted a wider 
direct influence during the last half 
century. The impress which he made 
on mathematics as a whole, including 
the elementary parts thereof, is one 
of the outstanding facts in the his- 
tory of recent mathematical develop- 
ments. It may therefore be a matter 
of surprise to many that his name 
does not appear in the extensive in- 
dexes of the history of elementary 
mathematics noted above, especially 
to those who believe that the mathe- 
matical student should become ac- 
quainted with the history of the most 
important current movements in his 
special field as early as may be pos- 
sible. 
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Meeting of the International Astro- 
nomical Union——The third meeting 
of the Union, which was organized 
at Brussels in 1919 and which con- 
vened again in Rome in 1922, was 
held in July at Cambridge, England. 
Twenty countries were represented by 
delegates. Codperation is peculiarly 
necessary in astronomy: the person- 
nel is small; observatories are few, 
and the instruments of research ex- 
pensive; many of the problems are 
large and must be attacked from 
various angles over a period of years 
and from various points on the 
earth’s surface, and the expense of 
research and printing borne interna- 
tionally; and, finally, rapid progress 
is possible only if effort is wisely di- 
rected with the aid of consultation 
with other workers in the same field. 

While codperation has always ex- 
isted among small groups of astrono- 
mers, and while the participation of 
observatories in the elaborate under- 
takings of the Astronomische Gesell- 
schaft Catalogue, the photographic 


Carte du Ciel and the Solar Union 
have shown the possibility of co- 
operation on a large scale, the I. A. U. 
now forms a general clearing house 
of all matters of importance to the 
science of astronomy. The organiza- 
tion includes twenty-six committees 
or “commissions,” such as those of 
Notations and Units, Bibliography, 
Ephemerides, Wave-lengths, Double 
Stars, Variable Stars, etc., composed 
of specialists in these fields, which 
prepare and present to the meeting 
reports of progress and recommenda- 
tions. These form the basis for dis- 
cussion during the meeting. It is 
not possible, in the space available, 
to mention all the important de- 
cisions reached at the meeting. A 
special committee will consider the 
designation of time counted from mid- 
night and the hour of commencement 
of the Julian Day. 

Designation of Time.—Up to 1925, 
the positions and other data of the 
sun, moon, and planets published in 
the national almanacs and epheme- 
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rides were given for noon, and astron- 
omers and navigators reckoned with 
the day beginning at noon and em- 
ployed, in their methods and_for- 
mule, Mean Time (local or Green- 
wich) counted from noon and, there- 
fore, equivalent to the hour angle of 
the Mean Sun. The change to the 
use of the Civil Day, beginning at the 
previous midnight, was made on Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, with a view to simpli- 
fication and the removal of confusion. 
The old confusion has been replaced 
by new. Ag the designation of the time 
since Greenwich midnight, the Ameri- 
can Ephemeris uses Greenwich Civil 
Time (G. C. T.) ; the Nautical Alma- 
nac (English) retains the old desig- 
nation, Greenwich Mean Time (G. 
M. T.), in the new sense; others sug- 
gest the adoption of “Universal 
Time.” Unfortunately the committee 
was unable to report that there was 
yet sufficient accordance of opinion 
among astronomers to warrant a de- 
cision as to the best designation. It 
was decided, however, to continue the 
noon beginning of the Julian Day, as 
the use of this unit of time, for the 
ready calculation of the time interval 
between two observations, is almost 
entirely confined to astronomers. 
Multiple Names of Stars—A com- 
mittee was formed to revise the bound- 
aries of the constellations so as to 
avoid multiple names for stars. Ac- 
counts were given of work being done 
on the construction of large glass re- 
flectors, with a composite glass back 
and a relatively thin glass disk in 
front, and of experiments looking to 
the use, for this purpose, of fused 
silica, which shows negligible defor- 
mations with temperature changes. 
Support was given to the project of 
a solar observatory in Japan to bridge 
the gap between Mt. Wilson and Ko- 
daikanal and thus to make more pos- 
sible continuous observation of the 
sun. Observatories were urged to 
make observations of the sun, as near- 
ly continuous as possible, at or about 
the times when magnetic storms were 
in actual progress or were to be ex- 
pected in accordance with the twenty- 
seven-day cycle. It was agreed that 
the variation of the solar radiation 
ought to be more generally studied 
with special reference to its influence 
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on meteorological elements in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Four lines 
in the spectrum of Neon were adopted 
as secondary standards, from which 
the wave-lengths of other lines are to 
be determined, and an exact specifi- 
cation adopted for the production of 
the primary standard wave-length, 
that of the red line of Cadmium, 
1.6438.4696. 

Commission on the Determination 
of Longitude by Wireless reported 
plans for a world-embracing survey 
by means of “rhythmic signals” (per- 
mitting of the method of coinci- 
dences) sent from Bordeaux, Hono- 
lulu, Sargon, and Annapolis. The 
signals will be recorded at a small 
number of observatories, where the 
necessary observations for the deter- 
mination of local time can be made 
with transit micrometers. It is 
planned to commence the experi- 
ments on October 1, 1926, and to con- 
tinue them for two months. The re- 
port of the Commission on Stellar 
Photometry contained estimates by 
Seares and van Rhijn of the number 
of stars in the whole sky to the twen- 
tieth visual and the twenty-first pho- 
tographic magnitudes as 1,000,000,- 
000 and 890,000,000 respectively. 

Southern Observatories.—General 
studies of the structure of the uni- 
verse have been handicapped by the 
lack of material regarding the stars 
of the southern sky. Accumulation 
of data has progressed slowly, be- 
cause of the comparative lack of in 
strumental equipment in the south 
ern hemisphere. The work of the es- 
tablished southern observatories has 
been supplemented, to some extent, by 
more or less permanent expeditions 
from northern observatories. Har- 
vard has a station at Arequipa, Peru, 
where the Harvard plan of repeatedly 
photographing the sky and the clas- 
sification of stellar spectra is carried 
on; the Lick Observatory station at 
Santiago, Chile, was established to 
secure radial velocity spectrograms of 
southern stars. Yale Observatory has 
just installed at Johannesburg, South 
Africa, for a period of years, a 26- 
inch photographic refractor. This in- 
strument will be used chiefly in the 
measurement of the distances of the 
southern stars. The same problem 
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will form the chief program of the 
new 2614-inch telescope, which is be- 
ing installed at the Government Ob- 
servatory in Johannesburg, and of the 
24-inch, which is the principal instru- 
ment of the new Bosscha Observatory 
established by the Dutch East Indian 
Astronomical Society at Lemberg, 
Java. Another 24-inch telescope is 
being sent out to Bloemfontein by the 
University of Michigan. It will be 
used for an extension to the South 
Pole of the double-star survey, al- 
ready completed by Aitken and Hus- 
sey from the North Pole to 14° south 
declination, of all stars brighter than 
the ninth magnitude. 

Eclipse of the Sun, January 24. 
—The total eclipse of the sun on 
the morning of January 24 was 
a very satisfying event. The shadow 
of the moon reached the earth at 
sunrise about 150 miles northwest of 
Duluth, Minn. Thence it traveled 
east, southeastward across Wisconsin 
and Michigan, Ontario, New York, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island and 
out into the Atlantic, where it again 
swung northward and left the earth 
north of Scotland. The belt of to- 
tality increased from a width of 
about 80 miles at the western end 
to one of fully 110 miles in Connecti- 
cut. It covered one of the most thick- 
ly populated sections of the United 
States and was easily accessible from 
a large bordering area. The area 
over which the eclipse was partial 
covered a large part of North Amer- 
ica, the Atlantic Ocean and the east- 
ern part of Europe and Africa. The 
observatories of Cornell, Vassar, Yale, 
Wesleyan, and Nantucket all lay near 
the central line of totality, so that 
it was possible for many astronomers 
to make observations with an unusual 
degree of convenience. 

Across the United States the 
shadow of the moon’ traveled with 
great rapidity, as is always the case 
when the shadow strikes the earth’s 
surface very obliquely, ie., near sun- 
rise or sunset. The rotational motion 
of the earth’s surface is in the same 
direction as the motion of the moon’s 
shadow and it thus reduces the ve- 
locity of the shadow past the ob- 
server. The eastward motion of the 
surface is slower, and the resultant 


velocity of the shadow consequently 
greater in high latitudes than near 
the equator. The entire stretch from 
Minnesota to Nantucket was _ tra- 
versed by the center of the shadow in 
about fourteen and _ three-quarters 
minutes. One hour and twenty-eight 
minutes later, the path of totality 
reached its abrupt end at sunset 
north of Scotland. 

The duration of totality depends 
both upon the velocity of the shadow 
and upon its dimensions at the 
earth’s surface. The circumstances of 
this eclipse were such that the dura- 
tion of totality was relatively short, 
ranging, along the central line from 
Minnesota to Nantucket, from 83 sec- 
onds to 2 minutes and 7 seconds. In 
spite of the brevity of the eclipse, 
the small altitude of the sun, and 
the unreliability of New England 
weather, extensive preparations were 
made by many professional astron- 
omers and numerous stations occu- 
pied near the central line. The Los 
Angeles was sent up by the Navy 
Department with a party of govern- 
ment astronomers, and airplanes were 
placed under the direction of other 
astronomers. While a cloudy sky 
brought disappointment to all those 
located from western New York State 
westward, nearly perfect atmospheric 
conditions prevailed, at the critical 
time, to the eastward, and results of 
great value were secured. 

Public Interest——A striking fea- 
ture was the participation in its ob- 
servation by the public. Any one 
near the boundary of the shadow, 
which lay through New York City, 
could, with a little instruction, make 
observations which would locate the 
boundary with great precision. Such 
observations would lead to a correc- 
tion of the assumed position of the 
moon and add to our knowledge of 
its motion. The puzzling problem of 
the shadow bands might be solved 
from a large number of reports sent 
in by amateur observers; and a 
camera of any description could be 
usefully employed. A publicity com- 
mittee was appointed by the Ameri- 
can Astronomical Society to inform 
the public of what they might expect 
to see and of the observations which 
they might make. Newspaper co- 
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operation, lectures and radio talks 
awakened a general interest and 
brought many offers of assistance. 
On the morning of the eclipse air- 
planes started up carrying newspaper 
men, photographers and astronomers; 
trains arrived in the belt of totality 
with thousands of people from less 
favored regions; astronomers made a 
last inspection of their instruments, 
telegraph operators got ready to send 
and receive weather reports along the 
track; and business was suspended 
while everybody shivered in the keen 
winter air. Shortly before totality 
the so-called shadow bands came flut- 
tering and quivering across the white 
snow; the slender erescent of the 
sun broke up into beads, and then 
was gone; the corona flashed out and 
the eclipse was on. The first reap- 
pearing bit of the sun was expanded 
by irradiation into a brilliant jewel 
set in the still continuous ring of the 
corona, and popular imagination 
coined the term, the Diamond Ring. 
The scientific results accomplished 
far exceeded expectations. The times 
of contacts of the limbs of the sun 
and moon, photographs of the sun in 
the partial phases of the eclipse and 
the accurate delimitation of the 
shadow, in particular across New 
York City, provides material for the 
correction of the moon’s place; photo- 
graphs with cameras of various sizes 
during totality revealed the struc- 
ture of the corona and the promi- 
nences; the photometric brightness, 
the radiation, the degree of polariza- 
tion and the spectrum of the corona 
were all recorded during the few sec- 
onds of totality; photographs of the 
“flash spectrum,” consisting of the 
bright lines radiated by the atmos- 
phere of the sun were secured at the 
beginning and end of totality; the 
shadow bands, which were unusually 
conspicuous, were conclusively shown 
to result simply from the irregular 
transmission through the earth’s at- 
mosphere of the light from the slender 
remaining crescent of the sun, analo- 
gous, therefore, to the well-known 
phenomenon of star-twinkling. Other 
observations include the effect on 
magnetic and wireless conditions. A 
full account of the eclipse prepara- 
tions, experiences and results may be 
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found in the numbers of Popular 
Astronomy, from January on. 

There were three other eclipses dur- 
ing the year: an annular eclipse of 
the sun in July, visible in the south- 
ern Pacific Ocean; and_ partial 
eclipses of the moon on February 8- 
9 and August 4. 

Several eclipse expeditions started 
out in the summer on their long 
journey to Sumatra to observe the 
eclipse of January 14, 1926. 

Comets.—The number of comet dis- 
coveries varies widely from year to 
year. The discovery of a new or un- 
expected comet involves patient 
sweeping of the sky, zone by zone, 
and the identification of numerous 
nebule which closely resemble comets. 
The search may be fruitless for 
months at a time and the observer 
have nothing to show (except the cui- 
tivation of patience and persistence) 
for his many nights’ work. Very few 
observers continue their comet-seek- 
ing very long and the number of en- 
thusiasts for this kind of observation 
is, in some years, very small. 

Six new comets were discovered 
in 1925— the first three within a space 
of two weeks. The first (1925a) was 
found by Schain at Pulkovo on March 
24, and a day later by Comas Sola 
at Barcelona; the second (1925b), on 
March 26, by Reid in South Africa; 
the third (1925c) by Orkisz at Cra- 
cow on April 4; the fourth (1925d), 
on November 17, by Van Biesbroeck 
at the Yerkes Observatory; the fifth 
(1925j) by Peltier and Wilk, No- 
vember 13-19, and the sixth (1925k) 
by Ensor in South Africa, December 
14. Schain’s comet came to perihe- 
lion (the point nearest the sun) in 
September, at a distance from the 
sun of nearly 400 miliion miles. The 
perihelion distance is thus, apparent- 
ly, even greater than that of the 
comet of 1729, which had hitherto 
held the record for perihelion dis- 
tance. Comets of ordinary bright- 
ness are totally invisible at such a 
distance; this must be a very big 
comet to show up as an object of 
the eleventh magnitude. Reid’s comet 
was comparatively bright and nearly 
reached the threshold of naked-eye 
observation in June. It passed peri- 
helion in July, about 60 million miles 
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outside the earth’s orbit. It was then 
near the Southern Cross. Comet 
1925¢ had just passed perihelion, at 
a distance of about 100 million miles 
from the sun, when discovered. At 
brightest it was about as bright as 
Reid’s comet and had a short tail, 
but, with increasing distance, it faded 
rapidly. It traversed the northern 
constellations, passing, in June, with- 
in 8° of the pole. In addition to 
these unexpected appearances of com- 
ets, the returns of five periodic 
comets were observed with the aid 
of careful predictions of their places: 
Borrelly’s comet was found by Schau- 
masse on August 14; Brook’s, by 
Tscherny, on September 19; Wolf’s 
(1884, III), by Stobbe, July 13; 
Tempel II, by Stobbe, June 11; and 
Faye’s, by Baade, October 20. Two 
other comets, which have elliptical 
orbits, were due to return to the 
neighborhood of the sun during the 
year but they were not detected. 
Mars.—Advantage was taken of 
the unusually favorable opposition of 
Mars in 1924 to gather some very 
interesting information concerning 
the planet which most readily ex- 
cites our imagination. The October 
number of the Pub. Astr. Soc. Pacific 
contains some photographs (by 
Wright). of Mars, and of a view 
across the country from Mt. Hamil- 
ton, California. One pair of pictures 
was taken through a color screen, 
which allows only red light to reach 
the plate, another was taken in vio- 
let light. Of the photographs of 
Mars, the one in red light shows a 
wealth of detail of surface markings; 
the one in violet light, on the other 
hand, is of almost uniform appear- 
ance, with the exception of the polar 
cap, which is, relative to the other 
picture, very conspicuous. There is 
a similar difference in the terrestrial 
pictures: the atmosphere cuts off the 
violet light from the distant land- 
scape, and, in violet light, nothing 
shows beyond the immediate fore- 
ground on the mountain top; in the 
other picture, taken in red light, the 
valley and the mountains beyond ap- 
pear with great distinctness in detail. 
These facts, with other considera- 
tions, are suggestive of the existence 
on Mays of an atmosphere of con- 


siderable density. Wright considers 
that by photographing in red lght 
we are able to penetrate through the 
atmosphere to the solid surface of 
Mars, while in violet light we secure 
only a picture of the atmosphere. 
The radiometric | measurements 
made at the Lowell and Mt. Wilson 
observatories tell us, at last, some- 
thing about the temperature of Mars. 
Confidence in these observations is es- 
tablished by the facts that they show 
that there is more radiation from th¢ 
equatorial than frem the polar re- 
gions; more from the afternoon side 
(where the sun has been shining) 
than from the morning side; and that 
there was a gradual increase in radi- 
ation from the southern hemisphere 
with advancing summer. The inter- 
pretation of the results in terms of 
temperature involves, from a number 
of factors, considerable uncertainty, 
but reasonable assumptions indicate 
a temperature at noon on the equator 
of something like 10° C., and, there- 
fore, well above the freezing point. 
Nova Pictoris—A bright nova in 
the southern constellation Pictor was 
discovered on May 25 by Watson, in 
South Africa. The story of the dis- 
covery has points of interest. Mr. 
Watson, who is an employee in the 
Postal and Telegraphic Department, 
was On his way to work a little before 
6 A. M. when he noticed a bright 
star near g, Pictoris which he did not 
recognize. On his return home for 
breakfast he looked up the star field 
in an atlas and found no bright star 
in that position. He felt sure that 
it was a nova and at once telegraphed 
to the Cape Observatory. The night 
of the 25th was clear and the astrono- 
mers at the observatory, by the 
prompt action of the discoverer, were 
able to obtain photographs of posi- 
tion, brightness, and spectrum of the 
nova at an early stage in its develop- 
ment. From the Cape the news was 
cabled to Copenhagen, whence, as 
usual, it was distributed all over the 
world to interested astronomers. Too 
far south for observation in the 
United States and Europe, it was per- 
sistently photographed and visually 
observed at the Cape Observatory, the 
Harvard station at Arequipa, Peru, 
and at the Observatory of La Plata, 
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Argentina. Its former history was 
traced at the Harvard Observatory 
on plates taken at the southern sta- 
tion. It is apparently identica. with 
a faint star which appears of con- 
stant magnitude 12.75 up to the end 
of 1924. Plates taken on January 
4, 11 and 13, 1925, show no stars 
fainter than the eleventh magnitude 
and on these the star is not visible. 
On April 13, 1925, nearly two months 
before maximum light, the star was 
of the third magnitude. No photo- 
graphs are available from then until 
the date of discovery. On May 25 
the magnitude was 2.4. The bright- 
ness increased to magnitude 2.0 on 
June 4, to 1.5 on June 8, and 
reached its maximum, at magnitude 
1.1, exceeded by that of only a few 
stars, on June 9. The increase in 
brightness was, thus, exceptionally 
slow. Most nove make the entire rise 
in a few hours or days. The bright- 
ness decreased more rapidly than it 
increased, and, on the down grade, 
was subject to rapid and marked 
oscillations. While the changes in 
the spectrum followed, in general, the 
sequence peculiar to nove, they, also, 
proceeded at a much more leisurely 
pace than usual. 

The Interferometer.—The angular 
diameter of o Ceti (Mira, the Won- 
derful), at maximum brightness, in 
1925, was successfully measured by 
Pease with the 2-foot interferometer 
attached to the 100-inch reflector of 
the Mt. Wilson Observatory. The 
angular diameter was found to be 
0”.056, or about one-third greater 
than that of Betelgeuse, which, as 
will be remembered, was the first star 
measured with this instrument. In 
order to convert the angular diame- 
ter into linear diameter, the distance 
must be known. <A very close com- 
panion of Mira renders the measure- 
ment of the distance rather uncer- 
tain, the photographic images of the 
two stars running together and mak- 
ing it difficult to bisect the image of 
Mira with a micrometer wire. The 
parallax is estimated as 0”.02. The 
linear diameter then comes out about 
250 million miles, approximately the 
same as that of Betelgeuse, and con- 
siderably larger than that of the 
earth’s orbit. Mira is a red giant 
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of spectral type Me, and a long period 
variable. It was the first variable 
star discovered—by Fabricius in 1596 
—and its variations, from the second 
or even the first magnitude down to 
the eighth or ninth and up again in 
a period of 320 to 370 days, make it 
a very spectacular object. The pres- 
ence of titanium oxide bands and of 
low temperature metallic lines indi- 
cate that it is a cool star. Also, 
Nicholson & Pettit’s measures with 
the radiometer show that a large per- 
centage of the radiation is heat. The 
irregularities in the period and range 
indicate that physical causes underlie 
the light variation. They suggest an 
accumulation of internal resistance 
to a point where there is a sudden 
release through an _ overlying re- 
sistance—perhaps in some measure 
analogous to the phenomena of sun- 
spots. 

The usefulness of the interferome- 
ter extends also to the measurement 
of double stars where the components 
are so close together as not to be 
readily separable with the eye. It 
has now been used with success in 
the observation of a_ spectroscopic 
binary. Mizar (€ Urse Majoris) is 
a fine visual double. Pickering, in 
1889, found that the spectral lines of 
the brighter component became alter- 
nately double and single and con- 
cluded that this component was itself 
double. From the method of discov- 
ery, such stars are known as spectro- 
scopic binaries. The period of revo- 
lution of spectroscopic binary-is about 
20 days and 13 hours; the average 
distance between the two stars a lit- 
tle more than one-fifth an Astronomi- 
cal Unit (the distance from the earth 
to the sun); and the distance of the 
system from the sun, 72 light years. 
The fact that Mizar is a member of 
the moving Ursa Major cluster has 
made it possible to determine the 
distance with considerable accuracy. 
By turning the interferometer beam 
carrying the two mirrors, as well as 
by varying the separation of the 
mirrors, Pease was able to find a po- 
sition in which the fringes disap- 
peared and thus to measure the di- 
rection of one star from the other 
and their apparent angular separa- 
tion. The line of the stars changed 
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its direction in four nights by 45°. 
It then became possible to deduce that 
the orbital plane is inclined 50° to 
the plane of the sky. The projected 
separation amounted to only one- 
eightieth of a second, of arc—corre- 
sponding, however, at that distance 
to more than 25 million miles. A 
simple illustration will show what a 
big triumph this achievement is for 
the interferometer. The angular sepa- 
ration, which was measured, is the 
same as that of two lights one inch 
apart and observed from a distance 
of 250 miles. 

Relativity—Three reports of ob- 
servations bearing on relativity have 
appeared. The first concerns the in- 
terference effects observed by Michel- 
son and Gale between two beams of 
light travelling in opposite directions 
through a rectangular arrangement 
of pipes, 2,010x 1,113 feet. The ex- 
periment was first tried in the open 
air but the interference fringes were 
too unsteady for accurate observa- 
tion. The pipes were then laid with 
the joints carefully sealed, adjustable 
mirrors mounted at the corners, and 
the air exhausted to a pressure of 
one-half to one inch of mercury. The 
observed displacement agrees closely 
with that predicted as the effect of 
the rotation of the earth on the ve- 
locity of light both on the assumption 
of a fixed ether and in accordance 
with relativity. 

D. C. Miller has carefully repeated 
at Mt. Wilson the famous Michelson 
and Morley experiment of dividing a 
beam of light into two parts and re- 
flecting them back and forth over 
measured equal distances at right 
angles to each other. While the 
original experiment, made in Cleve- 
land, near sea level, gave no evidence 
of a difference in time of transmis- 
sion, the recent trial, at an altitude 
of about 1,700 meters, gives a posi- 
tive result. Miller and Silberstein 
interpret this as meaning that the 
ether is gliding over the earth with a 
speed which varies from about zero 
at sea level to about six miles per 
second at the altitude of Mt. Wilson. 
Eddington contests this. 

Finally, the work of Adams, on the 
spectrum of the companion of Sirius, 
has accorded additional evidence in 


support of relativity. According to 
this theory, a strong gravitational 
field slows down the atomic vibra- 
tions, with the result that the spec- 
tral lines from such a source are 
shifted reiatively to lines produced 
in a weaker field, such as that of an 
are light on the earth. Such a dis- 
placement, which Einstein pointed out 
to be one of the crucial tests, had 
already been reported by St. John in 
the spectrum of the sun. Sirius has 
a small companion star, invisible to 
the naked eye. In spite of its insig- ¢ 
nificant appearance, it must be nearly 
as massive as the sun, for it exerts a 
very considerable gravitational pull 
upon its brilliant companion. Its 
spectral type indicates that it is very 
hot and much brighter, area for area, 
than the sun. The low apparent 
brightness, then, must be attributed 
to small size. This conclusion leads 
to a value for density which is 
startlingly large and entirely inex- 
plicable before Eddington’s researches 
revealed the possibility that the 
atoms in the interior of a star, 
stripped of their electrons and re- 
duced perhaps to one one-hundredth 
the size of terrestrial atoms, might 
be packed perhaps a million times. 
more closely together before over- 
crowding causes the material to cease 
to act as a perfect gas. Eddington 
pointed out that surface gravity of 
this star should be such as to cause 
a shift of the lines about thirty times 
as great as the shift already detected 
in the spectrum of the sun. Adams 
photographed the spectrum with the 
great Mt. Wilson reflector and found 
the shift to be almost precisely as 
predicted, thus furnishing confirma- 
tion of Eddington’s views and of the 
theory of relativity. This star, then, 
is only about 12,000 miles in diame- 
ter—slightly larger than the earth; 
its mass is nearly that of the sun, 
and its density over 50,000 times that 
of water. It is far denser than any- 
thing known on the earth: a pint of 
its substance would weigh twenty-five 
tons. 

The Magellanic Clouds and the 
Spiral Nebulae.——The two Magellanic 
Clouds in the southern sky, looking 
like isolated patches of the Milky 
Way, have always excited much 
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speculation. Their appearance alone 
justifies the conclusion that these ap- 
parently compact groupings are not 
due to a chance alignment of stars 
and nebule at very different dis- 
tances from us, but, rather, that each 
Cloud is a physical system of stars 
all at very much the same enormous 
distance. Knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of any members of the sys- 
tem leads to valuable deductions con- 
cerning the entire cloud. These 
clouds contain a considerable number 
, of stars which vary in brightness in 
a manner typified by the variation of 
the star 6 Cephei. They are known 
as Cepheid variables. Miss Leavitt 
found, some twenty years ago, that in 
the Small Magellanic Cloud the 
brighter Cepheids have the longer 
periods of light variation; that, in 
fact, there exists an almost linear 
relation between apparent magnitude 
and logarithm of the period. 

As these stars are, presumably, all 
at much the same distance, this re- 
lation becomes one between period and 
relative actual luminosity. The only 
thing lacking to make it possible to 
use this relation as a method of meas- 
uring great distances was a knowl- 
edge of the actual luminosity corre- 
sponding to a certain period. ‘This 
difficulty was met by the determina- 
tion of the distances of a considerable 
number of isolated Cepheids. Those 
of shortest period—from 3 to 24 
hours—appear to be of median abso- 
lute magnitude (average of maximum 
and minimum brightness if at a dis- 
tance of 10 parsecs) —0.2. They 
average about 100 times as bright as 
the sun. Cepheids of a mean period 
of seven days are about 700 times as 
luminous as the sun; while those 
of longest periods, forty days or over, 
appear to be as much as ten thou- 
sand times as bright as the sun. The 
development of the luminosity-period 
relation is largely due to Shapley, 
who has made use of it, on the as- 
sumption that Cepheids of a given 
period are much alike wherever 
found, in his determination of the 
distances and distribution of the 
globular clusters. The ingenuity and 
the powerfulness of this method of 
measuring distances far greater than 
those that can be determined by the 
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methods of trigonometric measure- 
ment, parallactic motion and moving 
clusters, justifies the somewhat long 
outline which has been given. 

To return: the parallax (the angle 
subtended at the object by the radius 
of the earth’s’ orbit) of the Small 
Cloud is found to be about 0”.000032. 
The distance is thirty-one kiloparsees, 
or about 101,000 light-years; that of 
the Large Cloud about 112,000. Now 
that the distance is known, the actual 
brightness of the stars and nebule 
may be determined from the apparent 
brightness, and the linear dimensions 
from the apparent (angular) dimen- 
sions. We can only briefly mention 
some of the more interesting results. 
They are subject to some corrections 
through the possible modification of 
some of the assumptions. The aver- 
age angular diameter of the Small 
Cloud on photographs of twenty-three 
hours’ exposure is 3°.6. The corre- 
sponding linear diameter is two kilo- 
parsecs or sixty-five hundred light- 
years, which is equivalent to about 
fifty times the distance from the 
earth to the Hyades cluster in Taurus. 
The Large Cloud is more than twice 
as large. The Orion Nebula, which is 
visible to the naked eye, seems to be 
a very small affair compared with 
some of the gaseous nebule in the 
Clouds. The largest of all, 30 Dora- 
dus, would fill nearly the entire con- 
stellation of Orion. 

At the distance of the Clouds, stars 
of the zero absolute magnitude (about 
100 times as bright as the sun) are 
only of apparent niagnitude seventeen 
and a half. It takes a telescope with 
a lens fully forty inches in diameter 
to show so faint a star. Many stars 
in the Clouds are much brighter than 
this. In the Small Cloud there are 
perhaps 300 stars brighter than abso- 
lute magnitude —7, i.e, more than 
55,000 times as bright as the sun— 
the brightest stars known; and about 
260,000 stars brighter than absolute 
magnitude zero. The brightest stars 
are mainly red giants, the brightest 
variable stars having diameters of the 
order of 10° kilometers, and being, 
therefore, even larger than Betelgeuse 
and Antares. S Doradus, if, as seems 
probable, a member of the Large 
Cloud, must have a median absolute 
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magnitude of —8.9 which makes it 
600,000 times as bright as the sun. 
No other star of comparable bril- 
liance is known unless it be one or 
two nove at the crest of their out- 
burst. The nebule in the Clouds are 
also very bright in comparison with 
those in other parts of the sky. This 
is to be expected on the theory that 
nebule are excited to radiation by 
neighboring stars. 

Relations to Spiral Nebulae. 
‘Shapley points out several sugges- 
tive comparisons between the Large 
Cloud and the spiral nebula Messier 
33, the distance of which has recently 
been measured by Hubble (see below). 
Each contains one abnormally large 
and luminous gaseous nebula, com- 
parable in size and brightness; the 
average diameter (4.3 kiloparsecs) of 
the Cloud is very closely the same as 
the greatest diameter (4.5 kilopar- 
secs) of the spiral; the integrated 
absolute magnitude of M 33 is ap- 
proximately —15, while that of the 
Large Cloud lies between —15 and 
—17. The average diameter (15 par- 
secs) of the brighter star clusters in 
the Large Cloud is three times the 
average diameter (5 parsecs) of the 
hundreds of nuclei in M 33; the 
nebule in the Large Cloud, exclud- 
ing 30 Doradus, average about 7 par- 
secs in diameter, and those in the 
Small Cloud about 5 parsecs. These 
two classes of objects in the Clouds 
average considerably brighter than 
do the secondary nuclei of the spiral. 
While it is difficult to trace any spiral 
structure in the Clouds, these analo- 
gies between the Clouds and a typical 
spiral nebula seem to Shapley to in- 
dicate that a study of the individual 
stars, clusters and nebule in the 
Magellanic Clouds is a valuable ap- 
proach to the study of the far more 
distant spiral nebule. 

The nature of the spiral nebule has 
long been a subject of animated dis- 
cussion. They are exceedingly nu- 
merous—several hundred thousand 
are estimated to be within photo- 
graphic reach of a 60-inch reflector 
with an hour’s exposure—and they 
range in size from the mighty Andro- 
meda nebula (Messier 31), which is 
visible to the naked eye, to tiny little 
specks on the photographic plate 


whose spiral structure is barely rec- 
ognizable. In their distribution they 
avoid the region of the Milky Way 
and are particularly numerous near 
the north galactic pole. The radial 
velocities appear to be very large, 
and, with few exceptions, they are 
velocities of recession. Several have 
been found to be moving away from 
us at velocities greater than 1,000 
km./see. Rotation hag been detected 
in some spirals by spectrographic ob- 
servation of the outlying regions. 
Van Maanen, by comparison’ of plates 
taken at different times, has detected 
motion, during the interval, of many 
of the knots and condensations. At- 
tempts to measure their distance by 
the ordinary method of triangulation 
have proved unsuccessful. Many faint 
nove have appeared in the An- 
dromeda Nebula during the past few 
years when careful watch for them 
has been kept. A rough estimate of 
the distance of the nebula can be 
made on the assumption that such 
nove are comparable in actual bright- 
ness with the nove which appear in 
the Milky Way. Such estimates run | 
as high as a half-million light-years. 

It is apparent that the whole ques- 
tion, whether a spiral nebula is an 
“island universe” composed of mil- 
lions of stars, clusters, and nebule, 
or some kind of an aggregation of 
moderate size, hinges on the question 
of distance. Added to the puzzling 
evidence was the fact that these ob- 
jects have a nebulous appearance, 
which no one had been able to re- 
solve into discrete star-like images. 
One-half of the annual prize for note- 
worthy contributions to science was 
awarded at the Washington meeting 
of the A. A. A. S. to Hubble, of the 
Mt. Wilson Observatory, for a paper 
entitled “Cepheids in Spiral Nebula.” 
With the two large reflectors he has 
been able to resclve, photographically, 
the hazy outer regions of the An- 
dromeda Nebula (M 31) and of 
M 33, in Triangulum, into dense 
swarms of images in no way differing 
from ordinary star images. A long 
series of plates furnishes evidence 
that there are many stars which have 
a typical Cepheid type of light varia- 
tion. Owing to the extreme faintness 
of the stars at minimum light, it 
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proved advisable to apply the period-| strong in the spectra of the coolest 


luminosity law, developed by Shapley 
(see above), to maximum brightness. 
The small dispersion of the results 
showed that this procedure was Jus- 
tified. The distances of both nebule 
are found to be 285,000 parsecs, or 
930,000 light years! Variables have 
been found in several other spirals, 
but not enough plates have yet been 
collected for their study. The spiral 
nebule, or at least some of them, then, 
are vast systems far outside the ga- 
lactic system. Whether they are all 
very much alike, and those that ap- 
pear very small are many times as 
far away as the Andromeda Nebula, 
we still have no way of knowing. The 
diverse appearance of the larger ones 
indicates that they do differ mark- 
edly in size and density. 

Atomic Theory and Stellar Consti- 
tution—The recent developments in 
atomic theory have proved of enor- 
mous importance to astronomy, in the 
interpretation of solar and stellar 
spectra. It now appears that each 
spectral: line is to be attributed to 
emission (or absorption) taking place 
in connection with the transition of 
an atom (or molecule) from one defi- 
nite, specifiable state to another, and 
that the number of! light-waves per 
second is exactly proportional to the 
change in energy. A great deal of 
work has been done on the spectra of 
many elements, such that the changes 
of state corresponding to nearly all 
important lines in stellar spectra are 
now understood. 

In the atmospheres of the relatively 
cool stars, the atoms are nearly all 
at the lowest energy level and are 
capable of absorbing certain lines, but 
not all, At higher temperatures a 
larger number of atoms are in higher 
states, and, in their transitions, are 
capable of absorbing a different set 
of lines. The latter are conspicuous 
at the temperature of the electric arc, 
while the former are prominent in 
spectra produced in the electric fur- 
nace at low temperature. Their 
characteristic strengthening in sun- 
spots, which was attributed years 
ago to the lower temperature of sun- 
spots, now finds complete physical ex- 
planation. The low temperature lines 
of the unexcited atoms are also 


stars. 

The atom, if sufficiently excited, 
loses one electron, becoming an ion- 
ized atom characterized by new en- 
ergy states and capable of absorbing 
or emitting entirely different sets of 
lines. Such lines have long been 
known as enhanced lines. They are 
produced at the high temperatures of 
the spark, some appearing with less 
excitation, others requiring more. 
When more than one electron has 
been removed, the lines are usually 
far in the ultra-violet and entirely 
inaccessible in stellar spectra, but cer- 
tain elements, such as Silicon, give 
lines, in several successive stages of 
ionization, which lie in the visible 
spectrum. 

In the atmospheres of stars, ioniza- 
tion is favored both by high tem- 
perature, tending to make the elec- 
trons fly off, and by low pressure, 
diminishing the opportunity for an 
ionized atom to pick up an electron. 

In the sun’s atmosphere, at tem- 
peratures of 5,000° to 6,000°, the 
elements of easy ionization are al- 
most completely ionized. In the ex- 
treme cases of Lithium and Rhubi- 
dium the lines do not show at all in 
the ordinary solar spectrum, but they 
do appear in the spot spectrum, where 
the lower temperature permits some 
neutral atoms to exist. In general, 
the are lines (neutral atom) tend to 
be strengthened in spot spectra, while 
the enhanced lines (ionized atom) 
tend to be weakened. Almost every 
detail of the difference between the 
spectrum of sun-spots and that of the 
rest of the sun can now be explained. 

In the upper atmosphere (the 
chromosphere) of the sun, the pres- 
sure is much less than it is in the 
lower atmosphere. There are, there- 
fore, fewer neutral and more ionized 
atoms there: the enhanced lines are 
relatively strong in spite of the lower 
temperature. Thus simply is ex- 
plained a phenomenon which has been 
very puzzling for generations. This 
explanation receives additional sup- 
port from recent studies of the pres- 
sure in the sun’s atmosphere and its 
opacity. Where the gas of the sun’s 
atmosphere has a density as great as 
one one-thousandth that of ordinary 
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air, various processes render it slight- 
ly opaque or hazy and there the sun, 
although purely gaseous, appears to 
have a surface (called the photo- 
sphere), revealing definite markings 
corresponding to the hotter and cooler 
regions. Stewart and Russell esti- 
mate that a pressure of one one-hun- 
dredth of an atmosphere is sufficient 
to produce this effect. Milne, from 
additional evidence, makes it one ten- 
thousandth. According to the latter 
figure, the whole quantity of gas in 
the sun’s atmosphere above the photo- 
sphere appears to be no greater than 
that in a layer of air only a few 
inches thick. Laboratory evidence, 
also, is to the effect that this quan- 
tity of material ig abundantly suffi- 
cient to absorb spectral lines. Since 
the sun’s atmosphere (the chromo- 
sphere) is several hundred miles in 
depth, its density must be excessively 
small. There is good evidence that 
radiation pressure nearly neutralizes 
solar gravity in the chromosphere 
and permits of this considerable 
depth. 

Spectra of Stars.—The same prin- 
ciples applied to the spectra of stars 
and with equally suggestive results. 
Take, for example, the spectrum of 
Silicon, the atom of which in its 
neutral state, has four electrons 
outside the “complete shell”; the 
lines due to neutral Silicon appear 
in the spectra of the sun and 
of the stars which are known to 
have a low temperature; those due 
to Si+ (Silicon atoms which have 
lost one electron) are observed in 
stars like Sirius; still hotter stars 
show the lines of atoms which have 
lost two electrons; and in the very 
hottest stars is found evidence of 
Silicon atoms which have lost three. 
In general, the hotter stars show the 
lines of ionized atoms. The lines of 
metals appear at lower temperatures 
than do those of the permanent gases, 
such as Oxygen and Nitrogen, which 
are harder to ionize. As the tem- 
peratures can be found from the 
color of the stars and from the dis- 
tribution of their radiation, it is pos- 
sible, since the degree of ionization 
also depends upon pressure, to use 
the observational data concerning line 
intensities to determine the pressure 


in stellar atmospheres. Miss Payne 
finds that the pressures range from 
one ten-thousandth of an atmosphere 
in the lower layers to about one-mil- 
lionth of an atmosphere in the upper 
layers. The stars are pretty sharply 
divided into “giants,” of low density, 
enormous size and great luminosity, 
and “dwarfs,” which are relatively 
more dense, smaller and not so bright. 
The giant stars, with their compara- 
tively low density and small force of 
gravity at the surface, are believed 
to have much less dense atmospheres 
than the dwarfs possess. This dif- 
ference may readily account for the 
greater strength, in the giants, of 
certain enhanced lines and, in the 
dwarfs, of certain lines of neutral 
atoms, and thus give physical mean- 
ing to the method devised by Adams 
some years ago to determine, from 
the relative strength of certain lines 
in their spectra, the absolute bright- 
ness of stars and hence, by compari- 
son with their apparent brightness, 
the distance. : 

We have also advanced far toward 
an understanding of the conditions 
which prevail in the deep interior of 
a star. Here ionization must be 
much more nearly complete, many of 
the atoms being stripped down to bare 
nuclei, which, together with the free 
electrons, form a mixture of so low 
a mean molecular weight, that, in 
spite of the great pressure, it behaves 
as a gas. Lquilibrium in the stars 
is thought to be of the radiation type 
—the change in temperature from 
point to point is determined from 
the rate at which heat flows out te 
the surface. It has now become pos- 
sible to calculate the opacity (rough- 
ly, the resistance to the flow of heat) 
of the material, and so to develop a 
theory of the internal condition of 
the stars. 

Eddington and Jeans, while dis- 
agreeing on certain technical matters, 
agree in concluding that the bright- 
ness should depend mainly on the 
total mass and relatively little on 
the surface temperature of the star— 
a conclusion which is in excellent 
agreement with observation. The 
theory predicts the relative bright- 
ness of stars with satisfactory ac- 
curacy, but gives too high an abso- 
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lute brightness. This disagreement 
between theory and fact may be re- 
moved by further work. According 
to Eddington, the density at the cen- 
ter is about twenty times the mean 
density throughout the star, and the 
central temperature ranges from 
about one million degrees centigrade 
for the huge red stars, such as An- 
tares, to about thirty million for a 
large proportion of the stars, of very 
different characteristics, such as the 
Orion stars, Sirius, the Sun and the 
faint red stars typified by 61 Cygni. 
The white dwarfs, such as the com- 
panion of Sirius (see later) prob- 
ably have central temperatures of 
more than one hundred million de- 
grees. 

Evolution of the Stars——These re- 
sults cause modification of the older 
theory (Year Book, 1914, p. 590) 
of stellar evolution; in particular 
they necessitate the abandonment of 
the assumption of a fall in the in- 
ternal temperature in the denser 
dwarf stars in consequence of the 
close-packing of the atoms. There is 
now reason to ascribe the low surface 
temperature of these stars, not to a 
low central temperature, but to the 
greater opacity with greater density, 
which prevents the heat from leak- 
ing out to the surface. There is good 
geological evidence that the radia- 
tion of the sun has changed very lit- 
tle in the past billion years. The 
life of a star must be many times as 
long. The secret of the maintenance 
of radiation throughout this great 
length of time appears to lie in the 
equivalence of matter and energy. 
Present investigators are agreed that 
a consistent theory of stellar evolu- 
tion can only be built up by assuming 
that a very considerable part of the 
material of a star is gradually trans- 
formed into energy and radiated away 
into space. 

Russell finds it necessary to con- 
clude that rate of transformation 
of matter depends upon the tempera- 
ture. He suggests that at some criti- 
cal temperature, in the neighborhood 
of a million degrees, the degradation 
of some form of matter begins, thus 
supplying the radiation of the giant 
stars of large diameter and low cen- 
tral temperature; that at a tempera- 
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ture of about thirty million degrees 
processes come into play which start 
the gradual transformation into heat 
of the main mass of the star. Dur- 
ing this part of its evolution the star 
maintains a nearly constant central 
temperature, steadily decreases in 
mass, increases in density and opaque- 
ness and passes down the main se- 
quence represented by Sirius, the Sun 
and the small faint red stars. Final- 
ly, the white dwarfs, such as the com- 
panion of Sirius, may be brought into 
the orderly sequence of evolution by 
the assumption that, after the trans- 
formation of the main mass, there 
remains only a highly refractory ma- 
terial which is only transformable at 
still higher temperatures. If, after 
the transformation of the main mass, 
the star is still of considerable size, 
it continues to contract to greater 
density, grows hotter and brighter 
until this final transformation sets 
in. In such discussions the use of 
familiar measures of time involves 
numbers which are inconveniently 
large. Smart suggests the use of 
the “Cosmogonic Unit” of 7.7 x 10” 
years, which he finds to be the inter- 
val required for a star to pass from 
an infinitely large mass to the pres- 
ent-day mass of the sun. The life 
history of a star probably extends 
over a large number of these units. 


SELECT REFERENCES ON 
ASTRONOMY 


The following list includes books 
that were published previous to the 
present year, but which are still the 
most recent in their fields. The most 
recent material of all is to be found, 
of course, in the journals: such as 
the Astrophysical Journal; the Pub- 
lications of the Astron. Soc. of the 
Pacific; Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astron. Soc., and Astronomische 
Nachrichten. 


Jones, H. Spencer, General Astron- 
omy. (N. Y., Longmans, Green, 
1922.)—The most recent. book cov- 
ering the general field of astronomy. 
A satisfactory textbook for the col- 
lege student and a book that, in its 
exclusion of mathematics, is pleas- 
ant reading for the amateur. 
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Puituies, Rev. T. E. R., and Srzaven- 
son, Dr. W. H., assisted by others, 
The Splendour of the Heavens. 
(2 Vols., London, Hutchinson, 
1923.)—These two volumes were 
brought out in twenty-four fort- 
nightly parts written by various 
authorities. A popular book of de- 
scriptive astronomy. Over 1,000 
illustrations, averaging more than 
a picture to a page. Of particular 
value to those who give popular lec- 
tures. 

Lewis, Isabel M., A Hand-Book of 
Solar Eclipses. (N. Y., Duffield, 
1924.)—-A book of 118 pages deal- 
ing with the phenomena of total 
eclipses of the sun and evidently 
timed to meet the popular interest 
excited by the eclipse of January 
24, 1925. 


Dincie, Herbert, Modern Astrophys- 


ies. (London, Collins Sons, 1924.) 
—An up-to-date account of modern 
astrophysical discoveries and theo- 
ries. In the preface the author 
says: “While the popular appeal 
has been given first place, difficul- 
ties have not been evaded. It has 
been assumed here that the reader 
is prepared to think. No special- 
ized knowledge is required.” 


MitcHeELL, 8S. A., Eclipses of the Sun. 


(2d ed., N. Y., Columbia University 
Press, 1924.)—An account of the 
observation of eclipses; what they 
have contributed to our knowledge 
of the constitution of the sun; 
the eclipse test of relativity; and 
what remains to be done in the fu- 
ture. It is very well illustrated, 
and many of the experiences of the 
author on eclipse expeditions in 
which he took part are interest- 
ingly recounted. 

(Balti- 
more, Williams and Wilkins Co., 
1925.) —A general work on meteoric 
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astronomy written by the leading 
authority on meteors in this coun- 
try. Detailed methods of observa- 
tion and computation are given 
and the results discussed. The lit- 
erature of the subject is thoroughly 
reviewed. The author’s own opin- 
ions are frankly stated. 


Riece, William F., The Graphic Con- 


struction of Helipses and Occulta- 
tions. (Chicago, Loyola University 
Press, 1924.)—The author has long 
been interested in the representa- 
tion, by graphs, of the circum- 
stances of eclipses. Many of his 
diagrams have appeared in Popular 
Astronomy. There are also chap- 
ters on graphic methods of deter- 
mining the times of rising of the 
sun, moon and stars, and hints on 
drawing and computing. 

Cecilia H., Stellar Atmos- 
pheres. (Cambridge, Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, 1925.)—The first 
of a series of research monographs 
to be issued from the Harvard Ob- 
servatory. An analysis of stellar 
atmospheres by means of modern 
theories of atomic structure and 
ionization. Necessarily technical. 
Harold, The Earth: Its 
Origin, History, and Physical Oon- 
stitution. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1924.)—The content of this 
scholarly work is perhaps suflicient- 
ly indicated by the title. One re- 
viewer says: “The Harth is em- 
phatically not a book to be read 
through from cover to cover as one 
would read an essay. Nor is this, 
even principally, due to the mathe- 
matics which enters into it, for the 
text is full of close reasoning. We 
take it to be a compliment to a 
book to say that the digestion of 
it should only be undertaken in 
doses, and these when the mental 
state is pretty vigorous.” 
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By Joun M. GooDELL 
Crvi, ENGINEER, NEw YORK 


Steel Bridges—The outstanding 
feature of the steel-bridge field in 
1925 has been the highly technical 
matter of the loads which it is safe 
to place on existing bridges. Almost 
as interesting although not so im- 
portant from an engineering view- 
point has been the unexpected revival 
of the determination of the better 
public policy, tolls or bonds, in finane- 
ing very expensive bridge projects, a 
subject which was believed to have 
been settled in favor of bonds, until 
very recently, for all public bridges. 

Stresses on Railway Bridges.—The 
safe loading of railway bridges seems 
to be easily settled. They have all 
been designed by experts using ap- 
proved unit stresses for their tension 
members, columns and other parts. 
Nominally, their safe load is that for 
which they were designed. Railway 
engineers are human, however, with 
a strong desire to have a substantial 
anchor to windward in matters where 
trouble may arise. They knew by ex- 
perience that getting appropriations 
for heavier bridges from their di- 
rectors is far from easy. They have 
also known for a long time that the 
standard unit stresses for structural 
steel, adopted when the material was 
less uniform and reliable than it is 
to day, were very low, but they have 
said nothing. These low unit stresses 
used in their designs were their safe- 
guard when operating officials in- 
sisted on loading bridges beyond their 
nominal capacity and directors could 
not see how to spare money for 
stronger bridges. 

In 1922, however, the subject of 


unit stresses in steel for buildings 
became so important that the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate it. 
The committee reported in January, 
1925, and this report is still, at the 
close of the year, a subject of ant- 
mated discussion. So far as it re- 
lates to bridges, the conclusion 
reached from a consideration of the 
experience with existing bridges was 
that an increase in working unit 
stresses is justified, provided the steel 
is of standard quality, the designing 
is properly done and the workmanship 
is good. This conclusion has, nat- 
urally, drawn attention to the de- 
termination of the actual strength of 
old bridges, and in December the pub- 
lic discussion of the subject was start- 
ed with a highly technical paper 
presented to the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. 

Toll Bridges—Turning to public 
toll bridges, the other major subject 
in the field of steel bridges, the public 
seems now to be where it was about 
forty years ago, floundering in un- 
certainty. Then, as now, there was 
a feeling that the only way in which 
money could be raised for very costly 
bridges was to meet at least a part 
of their cost by tolls, much as such 
charges were disliked. During later 
years tolls became so unpopular for 
public bridges that they were repealed 
quite generally. Since the World 
War, with all the demands for public 
works, tolls have again become fairly 
common. The suspension bridge 
across the Hudson River was built by 
a private company and tolls are 
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charged for using it, but it is safe 
to say that had the New York High- 
way Department had funds for this 
structure it, also, would have made 
the Bear Mountain bridge a toll 
bridge. The Delaware River bridge 
between Philadelphia and Camden 
was made a toll bridge by the acts 
of the legislatures of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania authorizing the build- 
ing of the structure. The goyernor 
of Pennsylvania has recently insisted 
that the bridge shall be free when 
it is opened in 1926 and his contro- 
versy with the New Jersey authori- 
ties on this subject was proceeding 
briskly when 1925 ended. 

The question involved is the vc-y 
old one of whether one of these large 
structures is of sufficient importance 
to a whole community to pay for it 
by a bond issue, or is only useful to 
those who pass over it and are ac- 
cordingly charged tolls for the privi- 
lege. With a bond issue, all taxpay- 
ers contribute annually to pay the in- 
terest, sinking fund and maintenance 
charges. With tolls, only those using 
the bridge pay any of the charges. 

The mixture of opinion on the sub- 
ject is shown by the condition of in- 
terborough communication in New 
York. The Brooklyn bridge was op- 
erated as a toll structure for many 
years, but it was finally made free 
on the ground that it was essential 
to the welfare of all Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. This policy was followed 
with the later bridges between Man- 
hattan and Long Island. On the 
other hand, Manhattan is connected 
with the Borough of Richmond 
(Staten Island) by a ferry, formerly 
privately owned but now operated by 
the city, on which fares have always 
been charged, ‘even under the city’s 
control, although it serves exactly the 
same purpose as the four free public 
bridges over the East River. 

Bridge Projects.—Few bridges of 
even moderate importance were com- 
pleted in 1925. The Delaware River 
bridge, already mentioned, had its 
last wires for the cables put in place 
in January and the stiffening trusses 
were closed in May. It ig a suspen- 
sion structure with a main span of 
1,750 ft. and side spans of 719 ft., 
being longer than any of the East 


River bridges at New York. It was 
the longest span under construction 
in 1925. About eighteen miles north 
of Oakland, Calif., another large 
bridge is under construction across 
Carquinez Strait, an arm of San 
Francisco Bay, by the American Toll 
Bridge Co. It has two 1,100-ft. can- 
tilever spans, a central tower span of 
150 ft., and two 500-ft. anchor spans, 
with a viaduct 1,152 ft. long at one 
end. 

Several important bridge projects 
made a start during the year. The 
most important is the so-called 
Strauss project, tentatively approved 
during 1925, for a bridge crossing 
the Golden Gate at San Francisco 
with a 4,000-ft. main span 200 ft. 
above the water level and two 1,345- 
ft. approach spans. 

The legislatures of New York and 
New Jersey have appropriated funds 
for a preliminary study by the Port 
of New York Authority for a bridge 
across the Hudson River from a point 
between 170th and 185th Streets, 
Manhattan, to Fort Lee, N. J. No 
information about the proposed struc- 
ture has been made public as yet, but. 
its magnitude is evident from the fact 
that an unofficial study of a bridge 
at this site called for a center span 
of 3,400 ft. 

Contracts were let during the year 
for a large part of the work on the 
Montreal bridge across the St. Law- 
rence. It will have a cantilever, span 
of 1,097 ft. and a long steel approach 
on the south side. 

Construction was begun on a struc- 
ture interesting from an artistic 
viewpoint, although its main span is 
only 670 ft. long. This is the new 
Point Bridge at Pittsburgh. The 
lower chord will be curved upward 
strongly, giving the structure, which 
is a cantilever, an attractive arch- 
like appearance. So far as artistic 
effect is concerned, however, the Ar- 
lington Memorial Bridge across the 
Potomac River at Washington is con- 
sidered likely to be one of the most 
notable examples of what engineers 
and architects working together can 
accomplish. Congress appropriated 
$14,000,000 for the structure and 
work on the plans was begun in 1925. 

A contract for the steelwork, 8,750 
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tons, for the Peace Bridge across the 
Niagara River between Buffalo and 
Fort Erie, Ont., was placed in No- 
vember. This will be an important 
international structure. 

Steel Buildings——While there were 
no notably novel steel buildings con- 
structed in 1925, structural steel has 
witnessed two important develop- 
ments. One is a controversy over 
unit stresses in steel in buildings and 
the other an enforced change in de- 
tailing due to the zoning laws in some 
cities. 

In January, a committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
reported that the unit stresses per- 
mitted for steel by the building laws 
of many cities were too low. These 
stresses have been based for many 
years on 16,000 lbs. per square inch 
in tension and bending, although a 
few cities recently raised that limit 
to 18,000 lbs. Many industrial build- 
ings in places where they were not 
subject to building-code requirements 
have been designed of late on the 
basis of 18,000 to 22,000 lbs. Exami- 
nations of these structures by the 
committee showed that their behavior 
im service was satisfactory. Much 
older structures which, owing to im- 
perfect assumptions in their design, 
have been in service with unit stresses 
up to 20,000 lbs. for many years 
showed similarly satisfactory beha- 
vior. A quarter century of progress 
in steel making, concurrent develop- 
ments in steel design and long ex- 
perience with structures stressed be- 
yond the 16,000-Ib. limit fixed in 
most building codes, all indicate that 


this limit throws an unnecessary 
hardship on those paying for such 
buildings. 


While the committee found no evi- 
dence that any of the instances of 
faulty performance of steel in build- 
ings was due to high working stresses, 
it admitted that other faults had 
occurred and attributed them mainly 
to unskillful design of the general 
structural system, crude details and 
insufficiency of bracing. In other 
words, poor engineering rather than 
poor materials was held responsible 
for such troubles as have been found. 
The use of low unit stresses, the com- 
mittee believed, was no assurance 


that lack of skill in designing or 
poor workmanship or both will not 
result in defective structures. Fur- 
ther, the committee reported that en- 
gineering knowledge is now so ad- 
vanced that future loadings can be 
much more accurately determined 
than formerly, and it is unnecessary 
to employ low unit stresses in order 
to provide for unexpected loads that 
may occur later. 

Factor of Safety—The progress of 
engineering is well illustrated by the 
gradual dropping of the term “fac- 
tor of safety” in steel design. About 
the time 16,000 lbs. was adopted 
as the standard unit stress for 
steel, such a stress was based on the 
ultimate strength of steel, the small- 
est load which causes complete fail- 
ure. Since that date, some twenty- 
five years ago, there has been a grad- 
ual change toward considering the 
elastic limit, or load at which steel 
first becomes permanently distorted, 
as its most significant property and 
to compare working stresses with it. 

The ultimate strength of acceptable 
structural steel is 55,000 to 65,000 
Ibs. and its elastic limit is at least 
half of the ultimate strength, in 
no case being less than 30,000 Ibs. 
Years ago it was the general prac- 
tice to divide the ultimate strength 
by four or some other number, 
which was called the “factor of 
safety,” to obtain the safe working 
stress for the steel then used. At 
that time this factor was an insur- 
ance against ignorance, poor design 
and inferior materials. But testing 
technic, engineering knowledge and 
steel making have all progressed 
since then; and today the competent 
engineer has little use for ultimate 
strength except as a general check 
on the properties of the materials 
he uses. There is no longer any 
need for factors of safety, therefore, 
and instead the engineer fixes his unit 
stresses on the elastic limit, which 
averages 36,500 lbs., with very few 
samples below 32,000 Ibs. 

The problem is to determine what 
percentage of the elastic limit shall 
be taken as the working stress. The 
records of tests of about six thou- 
sand heats of steel indicate to the 
committee that a very conservative 
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estimate of the elastic limit would 
be 30,000 Ibs. In other words struc- 
tural steel will not suffer until it 
is loaded with 30,000 lbs. per square 
inch in tension. Provision must be 
made, however, for loads due to ex- 
cessive crowds, the vibration of ma- 
chinery and wind pressure during 
gales. These occur only occasionally 
and it is difficult to calculate the sec- 
ondary stresses due to the distortion 
they cause. But experience with ex- 
isting structures satisfies the com- 
mittee that perfect safety is assured 
if two-thirds of their conservative as- 
sumption of the elastic limit is taken 
as the safe working stress. In other 
words, structural steel can be used 
to carry a load of 20,000 Ibs. in ten- 
sion with complete assurance that 
there is a margin of strength ade- 
quate to take care of any rare, unex- 
pected loads which may or may not be 
imposed on the structure. 
Assumptions concerning the safe 
working stresses in columns are on 
a somewhat different basis than those 
regarding stresses in tension, because 
knowledge of the behavior of steel 
structural members under compres- 
sion is not so definite as is the case 
with tension. A special committee of 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers has been working for some 
years to gain more information on 
the subject, and until its final report 
is made it is believed that a unit 
working stress of 16,000 lbs. is per- 
missible for columns having a ratio 
of length to radius of gyration (I/r) 
of Jess than 50. For longer columns, 
it is recommended that the working 
stress be taken as 16,000—80 H, 
where £ is the excess of l/r above 50. 
Building Codes.—The public dis- 
cussion of this report during 1925 
indicated little difference of opinion 
with its recommendations provided 
the engineering and inspection are in 
competent hands. There is an appre- 
hension among some structural engi- 
neers, however, that trouble may 
arise through the use of poor untested 
steel such as reached the country in 
1925 from Europe, through changes 
in the method of determining the 
elastic limit, and particularly through 
poor engineering and workmanship. 
For this reason these cautious critics 


believe the committee should have 
been satisfied to recommend 18,000 
Ibs. for tension and bending and 
15,000 lbs. for short columns for the 
present. 

These critics are really endeavor- 
ing to strengthen the police powers 
of our communities, as codified in 
building regulations and laws requir- 
ing the registration of architects and 
engineers, by making it illegal for 
competent engineers to serve their 
clients most economically, because 
precedents may thus be made which 
incompetent engineers will employ 
dangerously. Building codes are 
troublesome things to draft satisfac- 
torily, and even more difficult to en- 
force. A special committee appointed 
by Secretary Hoover has been en- 
deavoring since 1921 to prepare a 
model building code, but only tenta- 
tive drafts have been put out as yet. 
It is not intended to recommend a 
uniform building law for use 
throughout the country; indeed, spe- 
cialists in the subject seem to con- 
sider such an endeavor both undesir- 
able and impracticable. What the 
committee is aiming to furnish is a 
model upon which a code suitable for 
any city can be fashioned. 

The real issue involved, which has 
not yet been discussed except in- 
formally, is whether it is good public 
policy to permit competent engineers 
to use working stresses which are ad- 
mittedly safe in their hands or to 
compel them by law to use lower 
stresses, increasing thereby the cost 
of buildings to owners, in the hope 
that incompetent engineers and poor 
workmen who succeed in carrying on 
their callings in spite of building 
codes and registration laws will have 
fewer opportunities to erect danger- 
ous steel buildings. 

Set-back Building System.—The 
effect of some zoning laws on high 
building construction is due to their 
requirement that after a building 
reaches a specified height its outside 
walls must be stepped back, so as to 
give more space through which sun- 
light will reach the streets and other 
areas below. Prior to the passage of 
such laws, the exterior walls were 
carried up continuously, from_ bot- 
tom to top, with only such modifica- 
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tions as the taste of architect and 
owner introduced. In such buildings 
it was endeavored to make the col- 
umns continuous from their founda- 
tions to the roof, not only on account 
of the economy of such construction 
but also because of the facility with 
which bracing could be provided to 
meet the stresses caused by wind 
loads, the vibration of machinery and 
such special loads. 

Setting back the outside walls in 
conformity with zoning laws, as 
shown in the new building of the 
New York Telephone Co. in New York, 
introduces special problems in founda- 
tion loads, column loads and girders. 
They can all be solved by the applica- 
tion of well-established engineering 
knowledge, but they have been so un- 
usual in building design heretofore 
that the rapid and sudden increase in 
their number has caused surprise in 
cities where this result of zoning laws 
is now just becoming evident. 

Notable Steel Buildings——Of the 
recent steel buildings, probably the 
telephone building just mentioned is 
the most interesting. The technical 
needs of a great telephone exchange 
placed a ‘number of unusual require- 
ments on the architects and engineers. 
Official information about them was 
not given out in 1925, as the build- 
ing was not ready for occupancy in 
that year. 

Another steel structure that is un- 
usual is the Tribune Tower Building 
in Chicago, rising thirty-four stories 
above the level of Michigan Avenue 
and descending six stories below it. 
The very strong wind bracing of the 
steel frame is an unusual feature. 

Plain and Reinforced Concrete.— 
During 1925 the most interesting 
item in the field of plain and re- 
inforced concrete was the discussion 
of the report of the Joint Committee 
on Standard Specifications for Con- 
crete and Reinforced Concrete. The 
committee was formed in 1919 by del- 
egates from the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, American Society for 
. Testing Materials, American Railway 
Engineering Association, Amerivan 
Concrete Institute and Portland Ce- 
ment Association. In 1921 it sub- 
mitted to these societies a tentative 
report which was discussed for about 
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two years. During this period in- 
vestigations were made by the com: 
mittee to determine whether various 
procedures they specified were en- 
tirel} practicable in the field. A final 
report was made in August, 1924, 
and this has since been under dis- 
cussion. When the report was sub- 
mitted the committee had twenty- 
three members, all prominent for 
years in some branch of cement or 
concrete work. There was no dis- 
senting vote on the adoption of the 
report but one member refrained from 
voting. 

In spite of the long time spent in 
the preparation of this document, the 
standing of those who prepared it 
and its practically unanimous ap- 
proval by the committee, it is being 
criticized by other’ specialists, gen- 
erally on the ground that it is diffi- 
cult to understand just what some of 
the clauses require. This is not sur- 
prising when it is recalled that con- 
crete is the only building material 
in general use which is manufactured 
on the site, not in shops; and re- 
inforced concrete is still so youthful 
that a description of certain details 
may be perfectly clear to one set of 
specialists familiar with them and 
still be far less clear to other spe- 
cialists without that familiarity. 

Varieties of Concrete—Another 
characteristic of the concrete field in 
1925 was the marked extension of 
recognition by both engineers and con- 
tractors of the practicability and ne- 
cessity of controlling the quality of 
conerete for different classes of 
work. For several years the Struc- 
tural Materials Laboratory at Lewis 
Institute, in Chicago, and the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards have been pub- 
lishing information on this subject; 
1925 saw this information widely ap-_ 
plied for the first time on many kinds 
of work. The adoption of the inunda- 
tion method of measuring sand should | 
be mentioned particularly, because it 
was in 1925 that it was first exten- 
sively used although it was brought 
out several years earlier. Another 
significant feature of the year’s work 
was the rapid increase in favor of 
the use of pre-mixed concrete, and a 
considerable number of plants to pro-. 
duce this material were built. 
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So much concrete work has been 
done for several years under rigid 
inspection and in the face of increas- 
ing severity of competition that a 
larger number of skilled workers in 
conerete are now available than ever 
before. Largely as a result of this, 
there has been a decided decrease in 
the seasonal character of concrete con- 
struction and a marked increase in 
the speed of work. For example, the 
Bradley Apartments on Cedar Street, 
Chicago, a twelve-story structure, had 
the frame placed in one month. 

The decorative possibilities of con- 
crete are gradually being recognized 
by architects and during 1925 some 
interesting examples of this were pro- 
duced, particularly the Parthenon at 
Nashville and the new buildings of 
the Louisiana State University. 

Notable Concrete Structures.— 
The scientific side of concrete con- 
struction in 1925 is mainly note- 
worthy for the gratifying progress in 
the projected construction and test- 
ing in various ways of a large 
multiple-arch dam in California. The 
proposed tests will be of progres- 
sively increasing severity until the 
structure is destroyed. They are be- 
ing worked out carefully, for this 
will be one of the most expensive and 
elaborate full-size tests in the history 
of engineering. 

Of the structures finished or sub- 
stantially finished in 1925 mention 
may be made of the following: 

The Chicago Produce Market com- 
prises six blocks of three-story and 
basement buildings, each block 82 


ft. deep and varying from 576 to 815 
ft. in length. The contract was let 
in January, 1925. The first building 
was completed within six months and 
all of them within nine months. 

The Northern Ontario Building in 
Toronto, Ontario, sixteen stories high, 
said to be the highest building in 
the British Empire, although this as- 
sertion seems exaggerated in view of 
the height, 360 ft., of St. Paul’s in 
London. 

The Pittsburgh University Stadium 
of elliptical shape with the long axis 
791 ft. and the short axis 607 ft. 
will seat 70,000 persons. It is built 
on a hillside. Many of the seats 
are reinforced concrete slabs resting 
on the ground and the remainder are 
much lighter slabs carried by steel 
framework. The daughter of the chief 
engineer acted as the architect for 
this structure, being a graduate in 
architectural engineering of the Ohio 
State University. 

The double-deck street work on 
South Water Street, Chicago, will 
closely approach those ideals of 
transportation enthusiasts who wish 
to have roadways and_ sidewalks 
tiered one above the other on the 
same right-of-way. It is being ex- 
ecuted largely in reinforced concrete. 

The bridges of reinforced concrete 
substantially built in-1925 include 
the very attractive Fort Snelling- 
Mendota bridge near Minneapolis, 
with beautiful concrete arches, and 
the Four-Mile Causeway at Miami, 
Fla., with fifty-five girders having a 
graceful arch effect. 
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GROWTH AND TENDENCIES 


General Conditions.—The electrical 
industry has had an excellent year. 
The electric power demand of the 
country continues to increase at a 
rate which requires doubling of the 
power supply every five years. We ahs 
interesting to note, that due to im- 
proved economies, the cost of elec- 
tricity to the consumer has decreased 
over 8 per cent. since 1914 despite a 


20 per cent. increase in central sta- 
tion wages. Compare this, for exam- 
ple, with the 74 per cent. increase in 
clothing costs and the 42 per cent. 
increase in the cost of foodstuffs, 
over the same period. During the last 
year the average cost of electrical ma- 
chinery has remained the same. Enor- 
mous increases in efliciency have been 
made in recent years, due in part to 
the use of larger units, cheaper fuels, 
increased thermal efficiencies, im- 
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provement of load factors by inter- 
connections and other means, and by 
the rigid enforcement of the power 
factor clause. 

Hydroelectric development has been 
slow in the past year, and although 
there are still some millions of unde- 
veloped water horse-power in the 
United States, it is interesting to note 
that, if the entire available water 
power supply in this country were 
utilized, it would furnish less than 
half of the present total power de- 
mand. It is predicted that a rapid 
development of Muscle Shoals by _pri- 
vate interests will take place. There 
has been much argument in recent 
years concerning super-power. These 
projects have, however, become so in- 
volved in political intrigue that both 
capitalists and engineers have pre- 
ferred not to concern themselves ac- 
tively with them. 

The various technical societies are 
carrying on their important activities, 
and this year a new edition of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers Standards is being issued, in- 
volving a complete change in the 
form of publication, and many 
changes and additions in the subject 
matter. Possibly the most important 
addition is to be found in the classi- 
fication of the usual operating condi- 
tions of machinery as well as stand- 
ard test conditions, since the user 
of electrical machinery is more inter- 
ested in the comparative performance 
of the machinery under operating 
conditions than under the special con- 
ditions of test. 

Research Laboratories——Since the 
war the development of the thermi- 
onic vacuum tube has been extraordi- 
nary. Even outside of the field of 
communication its uses are manifold. 
As a result of the perfection of the 
photo-electrie cell and the electric fil- 
ter, new apparatus and methods such 
as the Audiometer, Telephotography 
and many others described in the fol- 
lowing report are now available. All 
of the large electrical manufacturing 
companies and many of the smaller 
organizations are maintaining excel- 
lent research laboratories. Most engi- 
neers are now of the opinion that in- 
dustrial supremacy will in the future 
lie with those companies who realize 


the importance of their research de- 
partments. It is further interesting 
to note that in some of the largest in- 
dustrial laboratories, a large propor- 
tion of the research is on pure science, 
without thought of direct commercial 
application. In the past year or two 
there has been an almost complete 
change in policy with respect to the 
findings in commercial laboratories. 
Whereas in the past, such material 
was kept as the confidential property 
of the company, now a very large 
part of the new scientific discoveries 
are made available to the entire pro- 
fession. The United States Bureau 
of Standards continues its excgllent 
work of research, standardization and 
coordination. 


POWER 


Status.—More power is produced in 
the United States than elsewhere in 
the world. The aggregate capitaliza- 
tion of the power industry in the 
United States was $6,600,000,000 as 
of January 1, 1925, compared with 
$5,800,000,000 in January, 1924. The 
gross annual revenue of the central 
station industry for 1925 is estimated 
at $1,500,000,000. It is estimated 
that the total energy output developed 
by power and lighting central sta- 
tions will reach 60,000,000,000 kw.- 
hrs. this year. In May, for example, 
the total generation was 4,808,333,000 
kw.-hrs. which showed an increase 
nearly 8.9 per cent. over May, 1924. 

At the present time the capacity of 
stationary power generating units in 
the United States is approximately 
50,000,000 horse power, of which 10,- 
000,000 horse power is produced by 
water power. Approximately 90 per 
cent. of the population of the United 
States is supplied with electric serv- 
ice. It is further estimated that 
there are 350,000 employees in the 
power and light industry. January l, 
1925 showed that there were 16,555,- 
714 light and power customers which 
indicated an increase of 2,178,283 cus- 
tomers during 1924, of which over 
1,700,000 were domestic lghting, ap- 
proximately 300,000 commercial light- 
ing customers and 63,000 power cus- 
tomers. 

Light and Power—The United 
States Census Bureau, in a recent cen- 
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sus of manufacturers embracing more 
than 275,000 industrial plants in this 
country, found that the combined cost 
for maximum power and fuel for heat 
used in manufacturing processes aver- 
aged 2.8 per cent. of the cost of the 
finished product. Records show that 
the United States has approximately 
5,900 electric light and power com- 
panies. The privately owned systems 
serve nearly 16,000 communities and 
the publicly owned plants serve 3,000. 
The distribution of central stations 
according to output is as follows: 
stations of more than 50,000 kv-a; 
95 in 1924—85 in 1922; 68 in 1924— 


and 44 in 1922; stations under 
25,000 but over 500 kv-a; in 1924 
AOfamnand. 23209 im 192055 Prae- 


tically 70 per cent. of the total power 
generated in central stations is gen- 
erated by stations having more than 
50,000 ky-a rating. Most of the large 
stations are found in the east north 
central states and the small stations 
in the west north central states. 

Inter-Company Business. — There 
has been a great increase in inter- 
connections between power companies. 
The last two years has shown a 26 
per cent. increase in inter-company 
business in this country. In the third 
Paris Conference on high-tension sys- 
tems held in June this year, inter- 
connections of central stations and 
systems was one of the most dis- 
cussed questions. In this country 
there have been some interesting ap- 
plications of inter-connection between 
systems having different frequencies, 
and in one instance a 40,000 kw. fre- 
quency-converter was installed, inter- 
connecting a 25 and a 60 cycle system. 
This unit is controlled by what is 
known as the Scherbius load regulator 
and shows an over-all efficiency of 96 
per cent. 

Cost and Efficiency.—It is interest- 
ing to note the change in the cost 
of central stations between 1914 and 
1925. The average cost per kw. was 
$60 immediately preceding the war 
as against $115 at the present time. 
A remarkable gain of 20 per cent. in 
thermal efficiency realized in the last 
year was due to air-heaters, reheat- 
ing, stage bleeding, water-cooled fur- 
naces and pulverized fuel equipment. 
It is important to note that very 


little improvement in efficiency has 
been made in transmission and dis- 
tribution and that more than 30 per 
cent. of the total energy is lost in 
such systems. On the average, fuel 
cost represents about 30 per cent. of 
the switchboard energy cost. At the 
present time more than twenty Amer- 
ican stations are producing a kw.-hr. 
on one pound of coal. A striking ex- 
ample of the increased fuel economy 
is found in the fact that the coal 
consumption in Pennsylvania  in- 
creased from 5,060,000 tons in 1919 
to 5,276,000 tons in 1924, while the 
electric output increased from 3,070,- 
000,000 kw.-hrs. to 5,029,000,000 kw.- 
hrs. in other words, a 63 per cent. in- 
crease in power output involved less 
than 4 per cent. increase in fuel con- 
sumption. In one particular instance 
in this country an 80,000 kv-a gen- 
erating station operated at an actual 
rate per kw.-hr., 20 ‘per cent. 
lower than any previous performance 
on a commercial scale. A comparison 
of foreign with American practices 
show that the heat consumed per kw.- 
hr. for the most efficient French sta- 
tion was 22,240 B.t.u.; for the most 
efficient English station 20,150 B.t.u. 
and for the most efficient station in 
the United States, 18,030 B.t.u. 
Generating Methods.—The tendency 
towards increasing the ratio of alter- 
nating current generation to direct- 
current generation is still evident. 
At the present time, of the total 
power generated in central stations, 
only 1.4 per cent. is direct. By way 
of comparison, 39 per cent. of the 
total power generated in central 
power stations in 1902 was direct. Of 
the total energy generated in the 
United States 80 per cent. is gener- 
ated in fuel-electric plants and 20 per 
cent. in hydroelectric plants. The 
total developed water horse-power in 
this country is now 10,000,000, show- 
ing an increase of 950,000 horse power 
in 1925. It is estimated that there 
is about 22,000,000 additional water 
horse-power available for develop- 
ment. Throughout the world, accord- 
ing to the United States Geological 
Survey, 29,000,000 horse power was 
developed by water power in 1923. 
This represents an increase of about 
25 per cent. in three years. The in- 
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crease was about 1,500;000 in North 
America; 3,400,000 horse power in 
Europe, and 1,000,000 horse power in 
Asia. Probably one of the most impor- 
tant developments of the near future 
in steam generation, is the applica- 
tion of the mercury-vapor-steam cycle 
which has shown an economy better 
than 14,000 B.t.u. per kw.-hr. While 
an actual plant is using this cycle in 
operation, extensive applications have 
not yet been made. In general the 
cost of fuel has dropped somewhat in 
recent years due to increased effi- 
ciency; however, there has been an 
increase in fixed charges from 2.5 
mils to 4.5 mils per kw. 


MACHINERY 


Tendencies in Design.—Some of the 
tendencies of modern design making 
for better efficiency and dependability 
are as follows: 


a—The use of house turbines, auxiliary gen- 
erators, and storage batteries for insur- 
ing the auxiliary power supply. 

b—Isolated phase layout and the use of re- 
actors and other protective devices in the 
switch house. 

e—The duplication of auxiliaries, and the 
provision of excessive amounts of spare 
capacity in boilers and turbines. 

d—The use of exceedingly high steam pres- 
sures, with a single stage of steam re- 
heating during expansion. 

e—The use of pulverized-fuel-burning equip- 
ment. t 

f—The use of variable-speed motors for driv- 
ing auxiliaries. 

g—tThe use of air heaters or economizers. 

h—tThe use of large amounts of surface in the 
surface condensers for main turbines. 

i—The use of the highest steam tempera- 
tures that are possible with existing ma- 
terials. 

j—The use of three- or four-stage bleeding 
for raising temperature of feed water to 
within 75 degrees of saturated steam tem- 
perature. 

k—The use of large mills for pulverizing 
coal, 


Experience has also shown that as 
the ratio of the number of stages 
of a turbine operating in the super- 
heating region to the number operat- 
ing in the moisture region is in- 
creased, the actual thermal efficiency 
is improved at a rate far in excess 
of the theoretical value. Tests re- 
cently made show that the heat in- 
put of a turbine installation may be 
decreased from 6 to 7 per cent. by re- 
super-heating the steam between 


stages. In hydroelectric design there 
is a tendency towards the use of 
larger water wheel turbines and gen- 
erators. The object is not so much 
higher efficiency as lower cost per 
unit of installed capacity and de- 
creased space. It is interesting to 
note that hydroelectric generators 
are becoming standardized. An excel- 
lent illustration of this is to be found 
in the fact that although the three 
32,500 kv-a generators of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company were built by 
three different manufacturing com- 
panies, they are very similar in type 
and detail. The present range of 
speed in such generators is from 60 
to 600 r.p.m. The chief improvement 
in generator design is increased ac- 
cessibility. Completely enclosed units 
are being built to secure better con- 
trol of the ventilation of the gener- 
ator and the heating and ventilation 
of the generator station. 

Hydroelectric System.—Of the re- 
cent developments in hydroelectric 
systems, that of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company is particularly in- 
teresting for two reasons, first be- 
cause of the large number of diverse 
plants, and second, because it is the 
only system employing 220,000 volts 
at 60 cycles. The entire system com- 
prises 28 plants with a total installed 
kv-a of 398,975, with transmission 
voltages ranging up to 220,000 and 
station ratings up to 81,000 kv-a per 
station. Both turbine and impulse 
wheels are employed, and the static 
heads range from 55 to 1,865 ft. 
Synchronous condensers are used at 
important stations to control the 
power factor and the voltage at the 
receiving end of long transmissions. 
This group of stations operates in 
connection with four steam-electric 
stations with a total installed capac- 
ity of 142,000 kv-a. These stations 
act as standbys and assist the hydro- 
electric plants in carrying peak loads. 
The largest water-wheel, generators 
ever installed are the 65,000 kvy-a 
units recently put in operation at 
Niagara Falls. 

Central Station Practice—An ex- 
ample of modern central station prac- 
tices is found in the Philo Station of 
the Ohio Power Company which has 
two 40,000 kw. single cylinder tur- 
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bines operating at a throttle pres- 
sure of 550 lbs. per square inch gauge, 
at a temperature of 725 degrees F. 
The water rate corresponding to a 
load of 40,000 kw. is reported to be 
approximately 8 lbs. per kw.-hr. The 
heat consumption for this station has 
been as low as 13,715 B.t.u. per kw.-hr. 
of net station send-out, corresponding 
to a load factor of 81 per cent. 

This year in the new Richmond 
Station of the Philadelphia Electric, 
there will be two new 50,000 kw., 62,- 
500 kv-a, 60 cycle, 1800 r.p.m. tandem 
compound turbo-generators. The New 
York Edison Company has just re- 
cently ordered two 60,000 kw., 60,- 
000 kv-a, 1,500 r. p.m. single cylinder 
turbo-generators. The generator which 
supplies the power for the essential 
auxiliaries is directly coupled with 
the main generator and is driven by 
the main turbine. In the Trenton 
Channel Station of the Detroit Edi- 
son Company, power for auxiliaries is 
obtained from separate turbo-gener- 
ators which operate as condensing 
machines and constitute a separate 
power plant within the large power 
plant. Five 30,000 kw. and nine 20,- 
000 kw. turbines of the new Westing- 
house multi-exhaust Bauman_ type 
have been placed in service. In the 
Crawford Avenue Station, Chicago, 
and the Richmond Station, Philadel- 
phia, the power for the essential 
auxiliaries is to be obtained from 
a transformer, which is connected 
directly to the leads of the main gen- 
erator. 

Largest Turbine Casting.—It is in- 
teresting to mention the production 
of a turbine casting which is the 
largest ever made. The casting is for 
a 60,000 kw. steam turbine for the 
New York Edison Illuminating Com- 
pany. It weighs nearly 45 tons and 
is over 25 ft. in length and 11 ft. 
high. Experiments are being carried 
on at the present time with extremely 
high steam pressures for turbine op- 
eration. One large company has em- 
ployed pressures as high as 1,200 lbs. 
per square inch and reports successful 
operation. 


ACCESSORIES 


Electric Shovels—These are being 
used more and more for handling coal 


and promise to replace the steam 
shovel in general application. One 
such shovel installed in the Brooklyn 
Edison Company’s Hudson Avenue 
Station picks up 2% tons of coal at 
one scoop, lifts it 100 ft., trolleys it 
in and discharges it into the hop- 
per. The initial tests showed that 
the shovel is easily able to unload 
200 tons per hour. Shovels are also 
being used for other purposes such as 
handling ore in mining. One company 
previously operated steam shovels 
handling approximately 3,000 tons of 
ore a day, and using five tons of coal 
at a cost of $10 per ton at the 
shovel. Electric shovels were installed 
which operated at a power consump- 
tion of 600 kw.-hrs. per day. This 
power costs the customer one cent 
per kw.-hr, making a total cost of $6 
per day per shovel as against a cost 
of $50 for the steam shovel. 
Switchboards.—There has been a 
radical change in the design of switch- 
boards, particularly for use in indus- 
trial plants. The switchboards in 
vogue are known as the “Truck Type.” 
One manufacturing company has 
placed more than 500 of these units 
in operation in the last year. Each 
unit is completely assembled at the 
factory and consists of a steel hous- 
ing with a removable truck carrying 
all the apparatus upon which the 
continuity of the service depends. It 
has been found that this type of 
switching equipment has a number of 
advantages over the masonry or open- 
steel frame structure, some of which 
are the following: the equipment is 
completely assembled and tested in 
the factory; the apparatus is thor- 
oughly interlocked so that mistakes 
in operation are prevented; live parts 
in the housing are completely en- 
closed, even with the truck with- 
drawn; the truck units are inter- 
changeable and a spare can be placed 
in service quickly and safely even 
with a live bus; floor space and head 
room are saved. In connection with 
these and other types of switchboards 
it is important to mention the fact 
that various units such as switches, 


_| breakers, relays and meters are being 


made much more compact than pre- 
viously. A decided improvement in 
reliability and accuracy of operation 
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of such apparatus has been noticed | 


in the past few years. 
Substations——Many engineers are 
now of the opinion that automatically 
controlled substations are less ex- 
pensive than hand-operated stations 
in maintenance. The actual figures 
in one case cite a reduction from $43,- 
000 to $10,000 per year for main- 
tenance. The first automatic instal- 
lation was made about ten years ago 
and one company alone has built 
nearly 2,500 such stations since that 
time. These stations render 2,200,- 
000 kw. automatically serviceable and 
are divided as follows: 
569—equipment for controlling 493,000 kw. 
in motor-generator sets, synchronous 
converters and condensers, ranging in 
size from a 25 kw. lighting motor- 
generator set to a 9375 ky-a hydro- 
electric unit; and 


1890—feeder, supervisory, and power line 
switching equipments for directing the 
flow of 1,700,00 kw. 


The early growth in the application 
of automatic operations was checked 
by war time activities, but since 1919 
the business has greatly increased, 
the value for 1924 being about fifteen 
times that of 1919. It is predicted 
that before long we shall see very 
nearly all electric operations per- 
formed automatically and that work- 
men will be employed only to see that 
the equipment is kept in shape to 
function properly. 


POWER DISTRIBUTION 


Correctives. — There is at the 
present time a growing tendency 
of power companies to distribute al- 
ternating current at 4,000 to 5,000 
volts rather than at 2,300 volts. This 
results in an increased demand for 
power-factor corrective apparatus to 
operate on the higher distribution 
voltages. The static condenser has al- 
ready taken its place as a reliable 
and economical method for improving 
power factor, particularly for applica- 
tions where static apparatus requir- 
ing little attention is desired. To 
meet this demand a new type of static 
condenser has been designed for direct 
connection on circuits, using as high 
as 5,000 volts. The condenser element 
is made up of alternate layers of lami- 


nated paper and tin foil conductor. 
The units are made in many sizes up 
to 300 kv-a. 

Cables.—The use of underground 
cables for distribution is rapidly in- 
creasing. Their advantages for con- 
gested districts are obvious and with 
the growth of the larger and even 
medium-size cities are steadily over- 
coming the only real disadvantage, 
namely, a somewhat increased cost. 
Only a few years ago many engineers 
were convinced that underground dis- 
tribution was commercially limited 
by the inherent characteristics of in- 
sulating materials, to not more than 
25,000 volts. Recently an order was 
placed by The New York Edison Com- 
pany for a number of miles of cable 
to operate at 132,000 volts. 

One of the latest developments in 
alternating-current distribution is the 
interlacing or interconnected auto- 
matic network system. A group of 
high-voltage feeders supply distribu- 
tion transformers which are inter- 
connected on. their low-tension sides 
to form a network. In such a sys-° 
tem the failure of one feeder does not 
cause a failure of load supply, since 
the remaining feeder provides the 
necessary energy. The automatic net- 
work disconnects the distribution 
transformers from the network in 
case of a short circuit on a high volt- 
age feeder, preventing feed back of 
energy from the network into the 
faulty feeder. It also recloses au- 
tomatically when the normal voltage 
and phase conditions return. 


LIGHTING 


Output.—In the year 1924, the 
total value of lighting equipment in 
the United States was $205,886,000, 
an increase of nearly 14 per cent. as 
compared with 1923. It is estimated 
that 14,000,000 American homes are 
equipped with electric light. The 
house-lighting voltages throughout 
the country vary within a wide 
range, 115 volts promising to be- 
come standard for general lighting 
service. 

In 1924, 1,750,000 carbon lamps 
were made. More than 261,000,000 
large tungsten lamps were manufac- 
tured, or over 7 per cent. increase as 
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compared with 1923. The average 
efficiency in lumens per watt was 
slightly higher. The 25-watt lamp is 
still the most popular size. The 40- 
and 50-watt lamps are next in de- 
mand. Twenty-three per cent. of all 
lamps are gas filled. Over 188,000,- 
000 miniature lamps, including flash, 
automobile and Christmas-tree lamps 
were made in 1924, showing an in- 
crease of nearly 18 per cent. over 
1923, 55 per cent. being used for 
automobile lamps. The average price 
of incandescent lamps was 30 cents 
and the total volume of lamp business 
in 1924 was $104,000,000. Incandes- 
cent lamps are also used for search 
lights with powers which go as high 
as 3 kw. A recent innovation is the 
incandescent lamp with an _ inside 
frost. This permits easier cleaning. 
Toggle and tumbler switches have 
come into much greater prominence 
for the control of house lighting 
units. 

Illumination Intensity—Enormous 
increases in intensity of illumination 
have been made. Where 4- or 5- 
foot candles were considered extrava- 
gant, this year finds 16-foot candles 
in the armature-winding room of an 
electric motor factory, 31-foot candles 
in a drafting room, and 14-foot can- 
dles in an adding-machine room. 

Amongst the improved municipal 
lighting systems of the last few years, 
the alteration in Chicago’s system is 
typical. The previous system in this, 
city comprising many types of old- 
fashioned incandescent and are lamps 
has been replaced by modern incandes- 
cent lamps ranging from 100 to 600 
candle power. The addition to Chi- 
cago’s lighting system cost $2,000,- 
000 and involves 6,000 new units. 
In Detroit the new street-lighting 
system consists of nearly 18,000 units 
of high intensity, as compared with 
650 old units. In connection with 
street lighting a new constant-cur- 
rent regulator has been developed 
with the unique characteristic of 
maintaining unity power factor at all 
values of the load. 

There has been a great increase 
in the use of illumination for sign 
lighting. On January 1, 1925, there 
were 1,125,000 lamps in use for signs. 
Flood lighting is still increasing. Ex- 


teriors of many buildings are com- 
pletely illuminated at night by flood 
light. A new application for incan- 
descent lamps is to be found in man- 
ual and automatic traffic-control sig- 
nals. Most of the large cities and 
many of the smaller cities have in- 
stalled more or less complicated traf- 
fic signal systems. 

An interesting application of elec- 
trical illumination is to be found in 
the airplane beacons which have been 
installed between New York and Chi- 
cago at an average distance of 15 
miles apart. These beacons have 
proved themselves quite satisfactory 
for the guidance of the night air-mail 
pilots. The most powerful beacon in 
existence is on a mountain top at 
Dijon, France. It has a beam candle- 
power of one billion. It is used for 
the Paris-Marseilles flyers. 

Incandescent lamps are being used 
extensively in place of open-flame 
lights in mines, giving added safety 
and dependability. Much experiment- 
ing has been done on incandescent 
bulbs for railway signals lamps. By 
means of narrow beams of light di- 
rected by very efficient optical sys- 
tems, lamps as small as 0.4 of a 
candle-power are being used which 
give more than twenty times the il- 
lumination obtained from the old- 
style oil lamp used for this purpose. 
The are lamp, which had such exten- 
sive use in the past, is now chiefly 
used for special lighting such as mo- 
tion picture projection and the illu- 
mination for certain instruments re- 
quiring enormous intensities of light. 
Successful experiments are being con- 
ducted on tungsten-are lamps, the 
present application being chiefly for 
the illumination for microscope 
slides. 

The photo-electric cell now provides 
an accurate means for photometric 
measurements and is rapidly replac- 
ing the older methods. In connection 
with the manufacture of lamps and 
reflectors, it is of interest to men- 
tion that a new formaldehyde product, 
similar in many of its properties to 
glass, has been discovered. The new 
material can be turned on a lathe, 
can be rolled, folded and takes a high 
polish. It is not brittle, and it ab- 
sorbs ulti-violet radiation. 
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TRACTION AND DRIVE 


Electric Railways—Electrification 
has been steadily increasing. A sur- 
vey made in 1924 showed that 
throughout the entire world there 
were 2,351 electric locomotives with 
an aggregate horse power of 4,259,148. 
Of these, 1,446 locomotives, totalling 
2,780,692 horse power operated on al- 
ternating current, while the remain- 
ing 905, totalling 1,478,456 horse 
power, operated on direct current. 
The distribution amongst the five 
leading electric railway countries was 
as follows: 


Number of Total 
Count Electric 120, wu 
fe Locomotives Horse Power 

Cally Satan atcrevats 504 1,209,736 
United States. . 465 862,956 
Birancemtersneclers 366 384,460 
Germany ..... 304 518,841 
Switzerland .. 214 384,152 


One of the most interesting devel- 
opments in electric railways is the 
combination of single-phase alternat- 
ing-current supply to the locomotive 
with the direct-current drive. A re- 
cent test of this equipment on the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
lines used 11,000 volts alternating 
current between track and _ trolley 
and inside of the locomotive there was 
a transformer which stepped down 
this voltage. This lower voltage op- 
erated a synchronous-motor direct- 
current-generator set, which in turn 
supplied the direct-current motors on 
the trucks. Due to the high efficiency 
of the various units employed and 
their compactness, it has been proved 
possible to obtain the advantages both 
of alternating-current supply and di- 
rect-current motor operation. 

A motor-generator type of locomo- 
tive has recently been built for the 
Detroit and Ironton Railway. One 
of the unusual features in connec- 
tion with the branch for which this 
has been built is the use of 22,000 
volts between track and trolley. The 
locomotive contains its own substa- 
tion which includes a transformer and 
synchronous-motor-generator set. The 
locomotive transformer is 2,000 kv-a 
and may be connected to receive 22,- 


000 or 11,000 volts and will deliver 
secondary current at 1,250 volts. The 
traction motors are 225 horse power, 
600 volts, direct-current series ma- 
chines. 

Several of the American railways 
have recently adopted gas-electric 
cars for branch lines. An example of 
this is the Trenton Branch of the 
Reading Company. This branch is 
nearly four miles long and has four 
intermediate station stops. The maxi- 
mum grade is 1.1 per cent. The sery- 
ice was previously handled by two 
steam locomotives, each weighing 211,- 
625 lbs. The present gas-electrie car 
weighs 90,000 Ibs. The gas engine de- 
livers 250 horse power at 1,100 r.p.m., 
has six cylinders and is water cooled. 
The main generator is 600 volts. Two 
140 horse-power motors are located 
on the forward truck of the car. The 
operation is very simple and speeds 
up to 46 miles per hour are obtain- 
able. 

An interesting development is the 
application of the Diesel electric lo- 
comotive for yard switching. Its par- 
ticular advantage is to be found in 
the fact that it does not incur the 
heavy standby losses found in the 
steam locomotive. 

Marine.—Electrie drive is being 
used more and more extensively for 
ship propulsion, and turbine electric 
drives are to be found on naval craft 
and ferry boats in increasing num- 
bers. The most interesting develop- 
ment, however, is the use of Diesel 
electric drives which have recently 
been applied to electric hopper 
dredges, tankers, tug boats and fire 
boats. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING 


Telephone.—One of the most inter- 
esting advances in telephone practice 
in the past few years has been the 
growth of automatic switching sys- 
tems. The traffic in many of the large 
cities has increased to such an enor- 
ous extent that the telephone com- 
panies have felt that the only possible 
way of giving adequate service was 
by replacing the manual system by 
the full automatic system. In Janu- 
ary, 1925, there were 993,000 machine 
switching telephone stations in opera- 
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tion in the Bell system, as against 
576,800 in January, 1924. In Janu- 
ary, 1925, there were 185,300 machine 
stations in New York City, operat- 
ing out of 21 central offices. 

Due to the very complexity of the 
telephone system in a large city such 
as New York and the huge investment 
required in apparatus, it is necessary 
to replace the existing manual ex- 
changes very slowly. This condition 
has forced the telephone companies to 
develop automatic apparatus in such 
a manner that it can be made to func- 
tion in connection with manual ap- 
paratus. Therefore in those cities in 
which these changes are being made, 
part of the traffic originates from a 
manual exchange and terminates in 
a manual exchange; part originates 
in a manual exchange and terminates 
in an automatic exchange, and vice 
versa; and some both originates and 
terminates in automatic exchanges. 
The introduction of full automatic 
switching has made many problems 
for the telephone companies since it 
is not only necessary to install the 
new apparatus, but also to educate 
the telephone public in its proper use 
in order to insure continuity of good 
service’ when a given section is cut 
over from manual to automatic 
switching. There is little doubt that 
most of the larger cities will have 
full automatic telephone service 
within the next ten or fifteen years. 

New York—Chicago Cable.—The 
toll and long distance service of the 
various telephone companies has 
steadily improved in scope and qual- 
ity of service. In August of this year 
a very important telephone cable con- 
necting New York and Chicago was 
completed after seven years’ work. 
This cable is 861 miles long, 717 miles 
of which are overhead and the re- 
mainder underground. Between the 
‘two ends are seventeen repeater sta- 
tions, and the cable is loaded every 
6,000 ft. The cable provides 250 tele- 
phone channels and 500 telegraph 
channels.. The total cost was approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. It is the longest 
cable of its kind in the world, the 
next longest being the Boston to 
Washington cable which is 450 miles 
. in length. 


and telegraph wires by the use of car- 
rier currents, which was made pos- 
sible by the simultaneous advent of 
the thermionic telephone repeater and 
the electric wave filter, is reaching 
important proportions. In the case of 
telephone circuits, it is usually cus- 
tomary to add either three or four 
high-frequency channels in addition 
to the voice-frequency channel to a 
pair of wires, thus increasing the 
capacity of the physical circuit either 
four or five fold. 

The shortest length of line which 
it is now economical to multiplex with 
carrier facilities lies between 150 and 
200 miles, but it is expected that 
further improvements and simplifica- 
tions will extend the field of appli- 
cability of carrier systems. At the 
present time there are about 45,000 
miles of carrier telephone channels 
and 180,000 miles of carrier telegraph 
channels in commercial operation in 
the United States. 

Havana—Key West Cable. — The 
longest undersea telephone cables in 
the world connect Havana with Key 
West, the distance being about 110 
miles. These three cables provide 
grounded telegraph circuits in addi- 
tion to the voice-frequency telegraph 
circuits and also, above the range of 
frequencies assigned to the telephone 
channels, supply carrier telegraph 
facilities. Among the developments 
which have made these cables possible 
are refinements in cable transmission 
theory. On the basis of this theory 
the cables, which are the continu- 
ously loaded, single-core type, were 
designed with a cylindrically wound 
copper tape, concentric with the cen- 
tral conductor but insulated from it, 
this tape together with the+ armor 
wires and sea-water forming a return 
path of lower impedence for the high- 
frequency currents than the armor- 
ing and water alone. 

The problem of inductive interfer- 
ence is being systematically investi- 
gated by a joint committee of the 
National Electric Light Association, 
The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, The Postal Telegraph and Cable 
Company, The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, The Ameri- 
can Railway Association, The Ameri- 


The multiplexing of both telephone 'can Electric Railway Association, and 
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representatives of the electrical man- 
ufacturers. The main matters under 
consideration are the measurement 
and effect of residual voltages and 
currents, the wave form of generators, 
and the relation between the telephone 
interferencé factor and noise, the har- 
monics due to the permeability of 
the steel in transformers and other 
apparatus. 


TELEGRAPH ENGINEERING 


Telegraph—ITIwo new systems of 
carrier current telegraphy for use on 
telephone lines have been placed in 
service this year. The first employs 
carrier-frequencies below the voice 
range and can be used simultaneously 
with telephone messages. The second 
system uses frequencies in the voice 
range, 400 to 2,000 cycles; affording 
10 simultaneous two-way channels 
over a single pair of telephone wires. 
This system is used only when the 
pair of wires is not being used for 
telephone communication. Both new 
systems depend upon ultra-sensitive 
relays which have recently been de- 
veloped. 

New York—Azores Cable—A re- 
markable cable has just recently been 
completed between New York and the 
Azores. This cable is of special in- 
terest because of its ability to handle 
four times the traffic of previous 
cables of the same size and length. 
This is due to the use of the new 
magnetic alloy known as permalloy. 
This magnetic alloy under the con- 
ditions used has a permeability of 
2,300 as against 115 for the material 
used in previous cables such as the 
Key West-Havana cable. The New 
York-Azores cable is helically wound 
with permalloy tape. In addition to 
its high permeability this type has 
low hysteresis and eddy-current losses. 
The cable can transmit 2,000 letters 
per minute. Another permalloy cable, 
connecting New York and Penzance, 
England, has been proposed, and will 
probably be laid in the near future. 

A great increase in telegraph speed 
has been made possible through the 
development of a machine called 
the “Stop-Start” telegraph printer 
equipped with a typewriter keyboard 
requiring only momentary synchron- 


ism. It can transmit from forty to 
eighty words a minute, any distance 
up to 5,000 miles. Printing-telegraph 
service has been successfully estab- 
lished between New York and London, 
over a 3,900 mile cable with six re- 
generative automatic repeater sta- 
tions. Tape printers are used. 


RADIO ENGINEERING 


Radio Telegraph—vVery successful 
applications of radio telegraphy have 
been made in the air service. Light 
and compact transmitting and receiv- 
ing sets are carried by many of the 
military aircraft. Another important 
application is the direction finder 
which permits the exact location of 
ships, even in dense fog. 

Much experimentation has _ been 
done during the last year in connec- 
tion with short waves, and communi- 
cation has been established utilizing 
waves from 100 meters to less than 5 
meters. One particular type of short- 
wave circuit is now in operation be- 
tween New York and Europe, New 
York and South America, and between 
San Francisco and Hawaii. The adop- 
tion of short waves for communication 
over long distances is contrary to the 
indications of earlier experience, in 
which it was found that the longer 
the distance the longer should be the 
wave-length for reliable service. In 
employing short waves for long dis- 
tance communications, these waves 
are launched into space like high- 
angle gun fire in such a manner that 
the waves travel in the upper atmos- 
sphere and come back to earth some 
distance away. 

The adoption of short waves has 
enormously increased the number of 
possible non-interfering communica- 
tion channels. Almost all of the 
trans-oceanic telegraph stations in the. 
world are crowded into a_wave- 
length band 10,000 cycles wide but 
the short wave band below 100 meters 
includes 10,000,000 cycles; thus there 
is room for a thousand times as many 
messages as are now being handled by 
all the long wave stations put to- 
gether. 

In the commercial radio systems 
the adoption of what is known as 
the Beverage-Rice antenne system 
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eliminates practically all statie and 
intercepts on one antenna all the sig- 
nals from the stations in Europe. 
These signals are then automatically 
separated in more than a dozen re- 
ceiving sets and sent over line wires 
to the operating room in New York 
City. The antenne system consists 
of two separate antenne, each ten 
miles long joined by a transmission 
line. 

Radio Broadcasting.—In the past 
year the most outstanding novelties 
in the operation of broadcasting sta- 
tions are to be found in the use of 
higher powers, up to 50 kw., the inter- 
connection of stations both by short 
waves and land wires, and the marked 
increase in the faithfulness of tone 
modulation and amplification. The 
attitude of broadcast listeners has 
totally changed since the inception 
of broadcasting, with the result, that 
the industry has closely followed the 
public’s desire. In the early days the 
novelty of radio telephony was so 
great that the character and techni- 
eal quality of the broadcasted ma- 
terial was completely overlooked. It 
seems that the broadcast listener was 
interested only in determining how 
far he was able to receive and also 
how many stations it was possible for 
him to enter upon his log sheet. 

While great improvements have been 
made in the commercial receiving sets, 
much is still left to be desired from 
the standpoint of tonal quality. Some 
of the most recent improvements in- 
volve the simplification of control 
(many sets now can be operated with 
cne dial for station selection), relia- 
bility of operation, ease of main- 
tenance (house-current power-sup- 
ply), and a general improvement of 
quality, particularly due to the in- 
troduction of better audio-frequency 
amplifiers and loud-speaking appa- 
ratus, for example, the cone type of 
loud speaker. 

Some of the probable advances lie 
in the direction of more economical 
vacuum tubes, a more efficient loud- 
speaking apparatus which does not 
require the use of power vacuum 
tubes for its successful operation and 
a general simplification and standardi- 
zation of design. The present tend- 
ency amongst broadcasting stations 


is towards interconnection. In the 
case of important events, such as 
President Coolidge’s address of No- 
vember 38, more than twenty-five 
stations spread throughout the coun- 
try have been interlinked, permitting 
the reception of the message at virtu- 
ally every place in the United States. 

Radio Telephony.—The development 
of radio telephony for commercial 
messages is making notable progress. 
An experimental system has_ been 
demonstrated by telephone engineers 
which enables a passenger on a ship, 
several hundred miles at sea, to com- 
municate with any telephone sub- 
scriber on the land using the latter’s 
regular telephone instrument. The 
system is duplex in its operation, per- 
mitting the subscriber on land and 
the person at sea to hold a two-way 
conversation exactly as over the usual 
telephone circuit. Although most of 
the development work was done dur- 
ing the years just previous to those 
here reviewed, there has been no very 
extensive installation of ship-to-shore 
telephony, largely because of the nu- 
merous commercial problems involved. 

The serious study of transatlantic 
radio telephony continues. To illus- 
trate the progress which has already 
been made: in a recent demonstration, 
a speaker in New York talked 
through his ordinary telephone to a 
group of persons in London, the voice 
being carried from New York to the 
radio transmitter located about 70 
miles out on Long Island, where it 
automatically relayed to the 


was 
transatlantic radio link. The ex- 
tremely difficult character of the 


problems involved in the offering of 
regular commercial service may be 
gathered from the fact that, due to 
the erratic variations of atmospheric 
conditions as they affect the transmis- 
sion of radio signals, the sending 
power required to produce a given in- 
tensity of received signal may in- 
crease by a factor of 10,000 within 
the space of a few hours. 
Miscellaneous——During the past 
year photographs were successfully 
transmitted across the Atlantic by 
radio, and reproductions appeared in 
many of the American newspapers. 
In April, 1925, the first commercial 
picture-transmission service was in- 
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troduced. It embraces the cities of 
New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, making use of the long distance 
telephone and telegraph lines between 
these points. The actual sending 
time of a 5” x7” picture is only seven 
minutes. The picture to be sent is 
prepared in the form of an ordinary 
transparency and after transmission 
it appears as a negative from which 
prints can be made without delay. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ENGINEER- 
ING 


Photographs by Wire.—During the 
convention of the American Medical 
Association in May, electrocardio- 
grams were transmitted by a photo- 
telegraph method from a hospital in 
a middle western city to the medical 
convention in Atlantic City. At the 
same time the heart sounds of the 
patient in this same clinic were trans- 
mitted over telephone wires, ampli- 
fied and faithfully reproduced in the 
stethoscopes of the physicians attend- 
ing the convention. In this manner 
an actual diagnostic conference was 
held by these physicians in Atlantic 
City although the patient was many 
hundreds of miles away. 

Another recent interesting applica- 
tion of the transmission of photographs 
by wire has been made in several 
municipal police departments. They 
transmit from one city to another, 
both the photograph and the finger- 
prints of fugitives. Another very im- 
portant addition to the art of com- 
munication is the perfection of the 
apparatus which is known as the pub- 
lic address system. This apparatus 
is used in two forms: local and re- 
mote. In the local form, the voice 
of the speaker is collected by a micro- 
phone, greatly amplified and repro- 
duced by a group of powerful loud 
speakers located above the speaker’s 
head. In this way a speaker using 
his natural voice intensity can read- 
ily be heard by an audience filling a 
large auditorium or stadium. In the 
remote type, the speaker has placed 
by his side a microphone and the am- 
plified output of this microphone is 
connected by telephone wires to one 
or more auditoriums in which are 
located the necessary re-amplifying 


and loud speaking apparatus. In this 
manner the speaker, qr any other 
source of sound, may be heard simul- 
taneously in several auditoriums, lo- 
cated, if desired, in different cities. 


MOTOR ENGINEERING 


Applications.— Since the starting 
and running requirements of motors 
are very different, and a large part 
of the development of induction mo- 
tors has been in connection with run- 
ning conditions, it is interesting to 
note that recent investigations have 
shown how to improve the starting 
characteristics of these motors. It is 
now possible to build induction mo- 
tors in which the starting current is 
limited to approximately 414 times 
the full-load current. 

During the last year a new type 
of synchronous motor having field 
poles of special design and with rotor 
windings arranged for two methods of 
connection was developed. The par- 
ticular feature of this new motor is 
that it has two running speeds. This 
promises a great extension of the ap- 
plication of the synchronous motor 
for such uses as mine fans, and am- 
monia compressors in which it is dis- 
tinetly desirable to have two efficient 
running speeds. The cost of this mo- 
tor is only slightly higher than that 
of an ordinary motor whose horse 
power and speed are equal to the low 
speed rating of the two-speed motor. 

Another very important motor de- 
velopment is the new adjustable speed 
brush shifting alternating current 
motor. It is intended for single and 
polyphase, 60-cycle circuits operating 
at 220, 440 or 550 volts and has a 
three-to-one speed range which is 
controlled by shifting the brushes. 
The high-speed power factor is about 
95 per cent. and the low-speed power 
factor about 70 per cent. The effi- 
ciency, which remains nearly constant 
over the entire speed range, is high 
as compared with the wound rotor 
induction motor employing secondary 
resistance. Among the applications 
of this new motor are: cloth-pressing 
machines, rubber calenders, oil-re- 
finery cross-process pumps, rolling 
mills, machine tools, newspaper 
presses and dough mixers. 
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New types of alternating current 
motors have been designed for the 
operation of elevators, which over- 
come most of the previous disadvan- 
tages of the ordinary alternating cur- 
rent motors when used for this pur- 
pose. These new motors include sin- 
gle- and double-winding induction 
motors, double motor sets, gjngle and 
polyphase commutator motors. 

A new high-frequency alternator is 
now available for supplying high- 
frequency for inductive furnaces. 
These furnaces are being used largely 
for producing alloys of nickel-iron, 
gold-platinum, osmium-iridium, and 
other high melting-point alloys where 
freedom from contamination and 
thorough mixing are necessary. 

Many motors are now built totally 
enclosed. The ventilation is obtained 
from an external source through 
pipes. These motors find application 
in places where fumes and acids 
would cause serious damage to the 
motor. 

A special type of generator has re- 
cently been designed with a drooping 
voltage-current characteristic for use 
is arc-welding outputs. This droop- 
ing characteristic is necessary for the 
lowered resistance of the welding cir- 
cuit after the are current has been 
established. To avoid the cost and 
complication of separate excitation, 
the generator has a split field. By 
using the armature-reaction on this 
field, and installing a third brush, a 
constant voltage is obtained. This 
generator is being supplied as an in- 
tegral part of a compact portable 
arc-welding set. 


RECENT APPLICATIONS 


A marked increase in the applica- 
tion of electricity for industrial heat- 
ing has taken place recently. The 
present methods of heating by elec- 
tricity are the metallic resistor, elec- 
tric are, and magnetic induction. The 
metallic resistors have been fairly 
well standardized by the manufac- 
turers, and rangé in size from 50 
watts to cast-iron protected units of 
several kilowatts. In general the 
temperatures obtainable by means of 
such resistors do not exceed 500 de- 
grees I’, unless they are used in spe- 


cially constructed ovens or furnaces, 
under which conditions. it is possible 
to obtain temperatures as high as 
2,000 degrees F. 

One automobile manufacturer alone 
has 14,000 kw. of electric japan bak- 
ing ovens, and factory after factory 
is replacing its oil and gas and steam 
ovens by electric ovens. Among the 
chief advantages are uniform tem- 
perature, automatic temperature con- 
trol, lower maintenance, reduced per- 
sonal hazard and the elimination of 
noise, dirt and fumes. 

With the improvement of the radio, 
the attention of the public was 
brought to the comparatively poor 
quality of the talking machine. Re- 
search in this field has been stimu- 
lated to such an extent that at least 
two large talking-machine companies 
have produced machines which ope- 
rate electrically; that is, the conver- 
sion taking place between the record 
and the listener is principally elec- 
trical rather than mechanical. This 
has resulted in a material improve- 
ment in the quality of reproduction. 
Moreover, at least one large company 
is now manufacturing its master rec- 
ords by an electrical process, which 
has greatly increased the tone range 
and volume obtainable from the 
record. 

A new X-ray tube has been designed 
having a 50-milliampere output at 
250,000 volts, which is being used in 
research, manufacturing processes 
and therapeutics. This tube is the 
largest yet made, commercially, and 
has a water-cooling system, whereby 
circulating water is carried directly 
to the inside surface of the anode of 
the tube. 

A new type of self-contained port- 
able X-ray outfit has been developed 
for use in dentistry, medical diag- 
nosis, physical laboratories, and other 
applications. The tube and trans- 
former are completely immersed in 
oil. The apparatus is quite safe and 
is easily operated and can be con- 
nected directly to the 110-volt alter- 
nating-current house-current supply. 

An interesting application of high- 
frequency electricity is to be found 
in the so-called Radio Knife. The 
radio knife to a certain extent can 
take the place of the scalpel in sur- 
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gery. This knife, which consists 
primarily of a round ended stylus, 
and a metal plate which is placed 
under the body of the patient, has 
impressed between these two elec- 
trodes a high frequency (one million 
cycles) source of electricity. When 
the stylus is brought in contact with 
the skin of the patient a cut is made 
electrically into the patient, the depth 
of this cut being regulated by the 
intensity of the current and the angle 
of the cut by the angle at which the 
stylus is held. The incision has the 
advantage of being self-cauterizing 
and almost bloodless. Surgeons who 
have used this device state that it 
has future possibilities in surgery. 

A very important instrument re- 
cently developed is called the “Stetho- 
phone.” This consists of a micro- 
phone of special construction which 
is placed over the heart of a patient. 
The microphone feeds a vacuum-tube 
amplifier which is also equipped with 
filters which operate a series of tele- 
phone receivers over which are placed 
the bells of stethoscopes of medical 
students or of physicians who wish, 
simultaneously, to listen to the heart 
beats of the patient under examina- 
tion. In this way a large audience 
of such students and physicians are 
enabled to study the heart sounds of 
the patient together with the lec- 
turer. By means of the filter cir- 
cuits it is possible to subordinate any 
of the main heart sounds, thereby 
making sounds such as murmurs 
more audible, and consequently more 
easily studied. 

Among many new important instru- 
ments designed for electrical labora- 
tories is a six-element portable oscillo- 
graph. This instrument is particu- 
larly valuable because of its com- 
pleteness, its ease of operation and 
its ability to record six variables 
simultaneously. It is being used 
successfully for tests in automatic 
substations, electric railway locomo- 
tives, power plants, circuit breakers, 
relay and circuit tests. An important 
addition to testing instruments is the 
Klydonograph, or surge recorder. By 
a photographic method this instru- 
ment records graphically the nature, 
time, intensity and duration of line 
surges. 
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RESEARCH 
Important recent researches in 
electrical engineering have  con- 


cerned themselves with the proper- 
ties of dielectrics, solid, liquid, and 
gaseous. Due to the increased use 
of very high voltages both on open- 
wire and.cable construction, it is ex- 
tremely important to note the effects 
of these voltages upon the properties 
of such dielectrics as are commer- 
cially available. Many of the large 
companies and some of the technical 
schools have installed high-voltage 
generating apparatus with which to 
investigate dielectric properties. 

A detailed study of the magnetic 
properties of various magnetic ma- 
terials has occupied the research lab- 
oratories of the large manufacturing 
companies to a very large extent dur- 
ing the last year, chiefly in an en- 
deavor to permit the calculation of 
the magnetic properties of the ma- 
terials used in machines, rather than 
to depend upon empiric formulas for 
design. 

A study of the molecular and crys- 
tal nature of solids has been greatly 
advanced in the past year by the use 
of the X-ray refraction apparatus. So 
important is this form of investiga- 
tion that one manufacturing company 
is building X-ray apparatus of this 
nature on a commercial basis. It is 
believed that much of the empiric 
knowledge concerning the properties 
of various compositions, such as the 
alloys, will be placed on a firm the- 
oretic base by the use of this X-ray 
analyzer. 

Extensive investigations have been 
made on the properties of cold light. 
While most interesting material of a 
theoretical nature has been gathered 
on the properties of luminous and 
phosphorescent substances, both ani- 
mate and inanimate, there is at the 
present time no very extensive appli- 
cation which can be made of these 
properties. 

The vacuum tube rectifier circuit 
has been altered in the past year in 
such a fashion as to permit the pro- 
duction of alternating currents from 
a direct current source. The inventor 
of this scheme has termed the ap- 
paratus the “Inverter.” Although 
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only laboratory models have been 
built thus far, it is quite likely that 
the development will permit the use 
of this apparatus in power sizes, 
thereby giving a static device for the 
transformation of direct current en- 
ergy into alternating current energy. 

Experiments have recently been 
eonducted in France with a_ three 
electrode tube containing mercury- 
vapor. By proper adjustments of the 
constants of the circuit in which this 
tube is used, it has been found pos- 
sible to obtain amplifications of more 
than 1,000,000 to 1. If this apparatus 
becomes commercially available it 
will have numerous applications. 

An American laboratory has suc- 
ceeded in producing bars of copper, 
each bar a single crystal, with the 
result of increasing the electrical con- 
ductivity 13 per cent. above that of 
commercial copper used for electrical 
conductors. 

The sustained oscillations of cer- 
tain crystals exhibiting the Piezo- 
electric effect have been used as fre- 
quency standards in communication 
investigations. The constancy and 
accuracy obtainable is so great that 
certain radio transmitters are using 
such crystals for master oscillators. 


MECHANICAL 


Among the new magnetic materials 
developed for telephone purposes, one 
consists of very finely divided iron 
dust cemented together under ex- 
tremely high pressure to yield a ma- 
terial of substantially the same den- 
sity as iron, of only 1/20,000 the 
electrical conductivity of iron, nearly 
the same initial permeability as iron, 
and yet, because of its finely divided 
ingredients and the consequent micro- 
scopic free poles distributed through- 
out it, possessing practically no resi- 
dual magnetism even after exposure 
to strong fields. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Engineering Morale.—One of the 
most significant things, considering 
the field of mechanical engineering 
as a whole, is the fact that the en- 
gineer is gradually reaching, and in 
some lines has reached, the point 
where he is not afraid to undertake 
anything, from a point of view of 
engineering. In the past when a 
question of unusual performance of 
a machine came up there frequently 
was apprehension as to how this ma- 
chine would work. ‘This applied to 
structures of unusually great size or 


machines subject to unusually big 
stresses or running at theretofore un- 
known speeds. In fact, when the Que- 
bec Bridge collapsed twice, the most 
prominent engineers of the country 
agreed that the failures were due 
simply to the then prevailing lack of 
knowledge of the behavior of ma- 
terials under the stresses to which 
they were exposed in that particular 
structure. When the question of 
forty or fifty thousand k.w. genera- 
tors first came up some ten years ago 
the designers were frankly uncertain 
as to the reliability of machines of 
such size. 
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All this was due to lack of exact, 


knowledge of the underlying processes 
of operation of machinery and be- 
havior of materials. What was then 
called factor of safety was (and was 
frankly recognized to be), to a con- 
siderable extent, of the nature of a 
factor of ignorance. The work of 
scientists and engineers within the 
last decade in particular has elim- 
inated a good deal of the uncertainty 
which prevailed in this respect. New 
methods have been developed which 
make it possible for the engineer to 
stop guessing and supposing as to 
what is going on and to know instead 
exactly what he has to face and to 
what extent the materials and ma- 
chinery which he produces are Ca- 
pable of handling any situation that 
may arise. 

It is because of this that the engi- 
neer is no more afraid to go the limit 
in his designs. In 1916 the Ford 
Motor Company designed a plant 
carrying a superheat up to three 
hundred and fifty degrees while pres- 
sures in steam boilers up to 600 
pounds were earnestly advocated. 
The reservation was made, however, 
that there was still a problem how 
to obviate the mechanical defects in- 
volved in the design of engines and 
turbines for such steam pressures. 
Today boilers are being built in this 
country for pressures up to 1,200 
pounds and there is no serious ques- 
tion in anybody’s mind as to their 
ability to work in a satisfactory man- 
ner. This is so because we know 
today how the materials used in the 
boilers will behave at temperatures 
in excess of 1,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit. There is no longer any reason 
to fear hidden defects due to im- 
proper casting such as blow holes or 
slag enclosures because the use of 
X-ray permits to see what is inside 
the casting and at the boiler wall. 

Growth of Exact Knowledge.— 
With the knowledge thus obtained 
(and we are only at the beginning 
of engineering work backed by ample 
exact knowledge) the engineer is 
reaching out beyond the most optimis- 
tic imaginings of only ten years ago. 
Locomotives with engines operating 
at 350 pounds pressure; steam tur- 
bines of 80,000 horse power, of which 


a single one would be sufficient to 
supply all the electric power needed 
in some of the smaller European 
countries; measuring methods permit- 
ting an accuracy of the order of 
1/200,000,000 part of an inch; ma- 
chinery actually running at speeds 
of 660,000 revolutions per minute; 
photographie methods that permit to 
record easily the flight of a bullet; 
observation methods that show the 
motion of a wing of a dragon fly: 
these are but a few of the very many 
significant achievements of modern 
mechanical engineering. 

Natural Resources.—It is also very 
significant that within the last few 
years and in the past year particu- 
larly, as far as one can judge from 
public expressions of engineers, the 
feeling of fear as to the continuation 
of natural resources is disappearing: 
When a century ago Malthus pro- 
pounded his famous theory in accord- 
ance with which the growth of food 
resources occurred in arithmetical 
progression and the growth of popu- 
lation in a geometric progression with 
the threatening result of population 
outrunning food supplies, there was 
real perturbation among scientific 
men. Some twenty years ago Crookes 
startled the world by predicting that 
the exhaustion of the supply of 
nitrate fertilizers would lead the soil 
to lose so much of its productivity 
as again to threaten the existence of 
the human race. And it was only a 
few years ago that the late Senator 
La Follette expressed the opinion in 
a debate on the floor of the Senate 
that “dollar a gallon gasoline” was 
in sight within a few years, while 
predictions as to the exhaustion of 
coal and consequent stoppage of the 
wheels of industry have been in the 
past too numerous to mention. 

Production of Power.—Engineers 
have given up making such predic- 
tions nowadays. In the first place 
they found that with the increase in 
the perfection of design of our ma- 
chinery such economies have been ob- 
tained as to decrease the use of nat- 
ural sources of power while increas- 
ing the production of power. In the 
second place they have solved so many 
difficult problems in the past when it 
became really necessary to have them 
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solved as to acquire a serene confi- 
dence in their ability to handle any 
situation that may arise. The threat 
of exhaustion of oil as a source of 
gasoline was met by better design of 
the engines which is already saving 
about twenty-five per cent. of the fuel 
used, and by processes of cracking 
which increased the recovery of gas- 
oline from oil from twenty to about 
fifty per eent. And then the engi- 
neers are confident that by the time 
the oil supplies are exhausted they 
will either design engines that will 
use an entirely different fuel or pro- 
duce engine fuel oils from different 
sources, be it by converting lime and 
coal into caleium carbide, carbide into 
acetylene and acetylene into alcohol, 
or perhaps by converting coal direct 
into motor oil, or by burning coal 
to carbon monoxide and synthesizing 
a fuel by catalysis, or other means. 

It is well, however, while recog- 
nizing the enormous influence of the 
research on development of modern 
engineering not to overestimate it. 
An important investigation was com- 
leted last year in Germany on the 
aws of radiation of heat in furnaces. 
It was realized that phenomena of 
heat radiation exercised a profound 
influence on the performance and effi- 
ciency of furnaces and it was ex- 
pected that a more thorough knowl- 
edge of these phenomena would help 
in the design of furnaces. It was 
rather surprising to find that the 
main fact that this extensive investi- 
gation has established was that the 
furnaces now in existence have been 
correctly designed and were in accord- 
ance with laws unknown at the time 
when they were built. Apparently 
by some mysterious faculty of reason- 
ing engineers have found the correct 
solution of the problem even though 
they did not know enough about it 
at the time to prove that it was the 
correct solution. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Progress in Construction—There 
are seldom any spectacular develop- 
ments in this field. There were not 
any in the past year, which does not 
mean, however, that substantial prog- 
ress has not been made. This prog- 


ress was partly in the construction 
of bigger and heavier tools. Thus, 
a huge turning machine was recently 
built which swings 300,000 pounds 
between centers and has eight electric 
motors. A 36-inch grinding machine 
was built on a carriage for use any- 
where along its 45 feet of working 
length. Then an enormous machine 
was built for planing and upsetting 
steel plate designed for making lock- 
bar pipe. This machine has two 
main bodies, 45 feet in length, carry- 
ing lead screws. The screws alone 
are six inches in diameter, have 
triple threads and are connected to 
a drive shaft operated by a two hun- 
dred horse-power motor. The ma- 
chine has to be immensely rugged, 
as In one operation, upsetting the 
edges of one-half inch plate, the pres- 
sure of approximately 400,000 pounds 
is applied. 

On another hand, it will be found 
that precision machinery has also de- 
veloped greatly. Only a few years 
ago working to 1/1,000 of an inch 
was considered high accuracy. Today 
sensitive comparators and light in- 
terferometers provide a precision of 
the order of 1/1,000,000 of an inch 
for gauges and indirectly make a real 
interchangeable manufacture possible 
at a low cost. Not only that, but 
entirely new instruments are being 
developed all the time. There was 
known for a long time an instrument 
called stroboscope, which permitted 
to measure the speed of rotation of 
parts without touching them. This 
has been now developed into a roto- 
scope, which enables to observe, as if 
they were standing still, rotating 
bodies, having speeds ranging as high 
as 20,000 revolutions per minute and 
possibly higher. Such instruments 
are applied, for example, for studying 
vibration of high-speed shafts or de- 
termining causes of disparity in the 
output of sewing machines, all sup- 
posed to be driven in the same way 
and at the same speed. The motion 
of a dragon fly’s wing has also been 
investigated, by the same apparatus, 
and it has been found that the wings, 
contrary to hitherto made assump- 
tions, are not flapping up and down 
but are caused to execute a definite 
conical movement. Twenty or ten 
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years ago all of these matters were 
subject to guess work. Now they are 
gradually coming into the fertile 
field of exact knowledge. 

Velocity of Machinery.—It is pri- 
marily because of the application of 
such knowledge and the ability to pro- 
duce parts of high precision that the 
velocity of machinery used in modern 
engineering is rapidly increasing. 
Only a few years ago 1,600 revolu- 
tions for an automobile or aéroplane 
engine was considered to be about 
the limit of commercial speeds and 
an attempt by an American automo- 
bile builder to put on the market a 
3,400 r.p.m. motor failed rather dis- 
mally. Today the light aéroplane en- 
gines run at speeds up to 4,000 revo- 
lutions without any distress, while, 
in special machinery, speeds are be- 
ginning to be employed which are 
scarcely believable even in these days 
of ever rising achievement. Thus, 
in France a device called the super- 
high speed turbine has been built 
which attained a measurable speed 
as high as 4,000 revolutions per sec- 
ond. There is reason to believe that 
the actual maximum speed was in 
excess of 11,000 revolutions per sec- 
ond, equivalent to 660,000 revolutions 
per minute. Rotors of special steel 
are now under construction which it 
is expected will permit the device 
to run at velocities of 1,000,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. 


POWER GENERATION 


Utilizing Tides—Apart from such 
conventional methods of power gen- 
eration as the utilization of rivers 
and waterfalls, and oil, gas and steam 
power (discussed elsewhere), an in- 
creasing amount of attention is being 
given to other forms. Utilization of 
the power of the tides has for scores 
of years attracted the attention of 
inventors, but until quite recently all 
attempts at doing it in a practical 
manner have failed. In the last year 
for the first time a true ray of hope 
became visible. In France some suc- 
cessful experiments were made with 
the Pinard-Sala system in which a 
funnel is used located under water 
with the wide end open towards the 
incoming waves. The funnel then 


contracts gradually and ends in a 
vertical cylinder in which operates a 
floating piston. The power delivered 
to the piston is determined therefore 
not by the ratio of the crest of the 
wave to its trough but by the total 
mass forced into the funnel which is 
proportional to the ratio between the 
cross section of the funnel and that 
of the vertical cylinder. This em- 
bodies therefore fundamentally a 
principle somewhat similar to that 
successfully used in the hydraulic 
press. In tests made with the con- 
duit of sheet metal, twenty-three feet 
long, it has been found that with 
waves which are not of sufficient vio- 
lence to knock over a man so much 
pressure was obtained in the conduit 
itself that the blades of the latter 
were twisted in a few moments and 
the conduit burst. 

Another development in the direc- 
tion of utilizing the force of the tides 
which deserves earnest consideration 
is embodied in the scheme of Dexter 
S. Cooper for harnessing the rise and 
fall in the Bay of Fundy. There it is 
intended to enclose the Passamo- 
quoddy Bay by two walls admitting 
water through a series of gates into 
the Bay on the high tide and per- 
mitting this water to run out at the 
other end through another series of 
gates at low tide, thus obtaining a 
continual and steady supply of power. 
By a referendum vote the State of 
Maine approved granting permission 
to Mr. Cooper to install his project. 
Further approval of the project 
would, however, be necessary by the 
Federal government of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada 
before actual work is started. 

Harnessing the Winds—In an- 
other direction an earnest effort is 
being made to put the wind to work. 
The windmill and the sail are among 
the earliest forms of generation of 
artificial power, but they lost their 
importance in industrial countries 
and on the high seas with the devel- 
opment of steam power. ‘They are 
apparently coming back, however, 
particularly in Europe where in the 
last year several new types of wind- 
mills embodying the most recent ad- 
vances in engineering design have 
been built. In this the designers of 
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windmills have been particularly as- 
sisted by information gathered in 
aéro-dynamic laboratories in connec- 
tion with work on aéroplanes. 

Another line of development deals 
with the application to power gener- 
ation of the so-called Magnus effect. 
Magnus, a scientist of the middle of 
the Nineteenth Century, noticed that 
if the wind blew against a stationary 
cylinder the pressure was the same 
on both sides of the cylinder, but 
that if the wind blew against a ro- 
tating cylinder the pressure on one 
side was greater than on the other 
and the cylinder tended to move 
across the direction of the wind. He 
used this observation to explain the 
deviation on projectiles discharged 
by rifles and guns. The German en- 
gineer Flettner applied this princi- 
‘ple to ship propulsion. On _ the 
small vessel Buckau he erected a 
cylinder about 61 feet long and 9.2 
feet in diameter and rigged up a 
small electric motor by means of 
which this cylinder could be rotated. 
It was found that even moderate 
winds developed sufficient force to 
give the ship a speed favorably com- 
paring with that which it would have 
under conventional sail rigging. A 
Swedish engineer, Savonius, improved 
this device by cutting the cylinder in 
half and putting it together in such 
a manner as to leave a short dis- 
tance between the axles, thus pro- 
ducing an off-set effect. It is claimed 
that the Savonius cylinder, with the 
same wind and the same power con- 
sumption for rotating it, gives a 
greater output than the Flettner 
rotor. 

Earth’s Internal Heat. — Among 
other things the subject of utilization 
of the internal heat of the earth was 
given increased attention. The great 
success of the plant at Larderello, 
Italy, where the steam coming from 
underground sources in the form of 
soffioni is used to drive turbines, has 
attracted attention to the possibil- 
ities of the utilization of subter- 
ranean heat. A small power plant 
was installed in Sonoma County, Cal- 
ifornia, and tests made in the latter 
part of the year have shown that it 
is fully capable of steady and econom- 
ical operation. There is no likeli- 


hood that very large amounts of 
power can be produced this way, how- 
ever, as only in comparatively few 
places are the conditions sufficiently 
favorable. 


STEAM POWER ENGINEERING 


Expansion of Turbine.—The prog- 
ress in steam power engineering 
within the last years has been enor- 
mous. Where a few years ago there 
was a question as to whether 40,000 
k.w. in a single unit was practical, 
today a steam turbine of 80,000 k.w. 
is under construction and units of 
100,000 k.w. and more are in sight. 
It is difficult to realize what a steam 
turbine of 80,000 k.w. means. It is 
not a big piece of apparatus as far 
as size goes, and perhaps a_ better 
comprehension of its power may be 
had if it is considered that one such 
unit would probably be sufficient to 
supply all the electric light consumed 
today in a country like Jugoslavia 
with a population of fifteen million 
souls. In proportion to the increase 
of the steam turbine there was an 
increase in auxiliary equipment. Al- 
though the increase in consumption 
of the turbine and the bleeding of 
steam at successive stages for water 
heating have lessened the amount of 
steam to be condensed per k.w. ca- 
pacity, the modern condenser has in- 
creased in size to 70,000 or 80,000 
square feet of surface and requires 
such enormous quantities of water 
for condensing purposes that a plant 
of large capacity can not be located 
except within reach of a lake, river 
or ocean. 

The efficiency of power generation 
has also increased enormously. 
Twenty pounds of steam per k.w.-hour 
was considered quite good only a few 
years ago. First class power plants 
are making a k.w.-hour on fifteen 
pounds of steam today and ten pounds 
is distinctly in sight. “A pound of 
coal per kilowatt-hour” is believed 
to be a goal within reach of the me- 
chanical engineer. 

Other types of steam generators 
are appearing. In this country a unit 
is being installed by the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Bos- 
ton in which are to be employed a 
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boiler and turbine operating at 1,200 
pounds pressure. So great are the 
stresses induced in such a structure 
that the boiler drum is made from 
a forging with walls four and one- 
half inches thick. All steel castings 
used in the work, in addition to or- 
dinary testing, have been examined 
for flaws by X-rays, in addition to 
which special tests have been devel- 
oped for the testing of piping, valves 
and fittings. 

A still higher pressure, 100 atmos- 
pheres or 1,422 pounds rating is em- 
ployed in an installation at the 
Vienna Locomotive Works (Vienna, 
Austria), where the steam is gen- 
erated by the Loeffler system. In 
this method the water is not evap- 
orated in water tubes but in the 
boiler drum lying outside of the fur- 
nace, for instance, near the turbine, 
so that the latter automatically reg- 
ulates the evaporation. Evaporation 
is achieved only by admitting super- 
heated steam to the evaporator and 
then an increase of pressure may be 
obtained by varying the heat content 
of the super-heated steam. It offers 
the greatest safety even at the maxi- 
mum pressure as only the super- 
heater consisting of coils of tubes of 
small diameter lies within range of 
the furnace. 

Improving Furnaces.—The modern 
power plant engineer is all the time 
endeavoring to burn more and more 
fuel for the same furnace capacity, 
thus imposing on the furnace walls 
temperature loads of a magnitude un- 
heard of previously. It has already 
reached the point where an ordinary 
furnace wall does not stand up any 
more and various ways are being de- 
vised to increase the capacity of the 
furnace wall to handle the present 
enormous duties. 

One such way to improve the fur- 
nace was embodied a couple of years 
ago in the Hell Gate Station in New 
York City where water-cooled walls 
have been installed. Another way, 
however, is to improve the ability 
of the refractory substances used in 
the furnace walls to stand up under 
the present conditions of intensive 
firing. The problem is not an easy 
one because research in this direction 
has indicated that present refrac- 


tories would have been fully capable 
of withstanding, under the tempera- 
tures developed in power plant fur- 
naces, had it not been for the fact 
that coal contains materials which 
at the temperatures present in the 
furnace, unite with the refractories 
and act as fluxes, lowering the melt- 
ing point of the refractories. To 
meet this condition it has been sug- 
gested to line the furnace walls 
where they come in contact with fuel 
with special refractories made from 
the fuel ash, the idea being that this 
lining would not be fluxed by coal 
constituents and would prevent their 
fluxing the furnace wall proper. An- 
other direction in which great prom- 
ise is seen is in the use of super- 
refractories, among which sillimanite 
may be mentioned. Sillimanite is a 
mineral which occurs in small quan-* 
tities in-the United States and is said 
to have been discovered in larger 
quantities in India and which can 
also be produced artificially. The 
study of refractory materials for 
furnace walls in America is consid- 
ered so important that ‘it has been 
taken over by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and arrange- 
ments have been made for actively 
carrying it on. 

Use of Pulverized Fuel.—tThe fight 
between the stoker-fired furnace and 
pulverized coal furnace has been mer- 
rily going on in the past year, the 
former being the more usual type, a 
sort of established method in the field 
of power generation, while pulverized 
coal is playing the part of the young 
but successful aggressor. At first the 
honors were with the stoker, the em- 
ployment of pulverized coal, espe- 
cially on a large scale, though suc- 
cessful for many years in cement 
kilns, having been attended with some 
trouble when applied to power plants. 
These troubles, however, have been 
largely eliminated and there is no 
question as to the brilliant future of 
pulverized coal in the field of large 
power plants. In the past year sev- 
eral plants of great capacity have 
adopted it as a fuel. The Baldwin 
Locomotive Company installed pow- 
dered-coal firing in place of oil firing, 
not because the latter was technically 
unsatisfactory but because the supply 
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of oil proved to be irregular and lack- 
ing in absolute certainty. The Rum- 
melsburg Central Station near Ber- 
lin, the largest central station in Ger- 
many, has adopted pulverized coal 
because with this method of firing it 
could use any coal that it found ob- 
tainable. 

Improvements in the use of pul- 
verized fuel have brought about the 
use of refuse fuel, of which there 
are many millions of tons lying 
around all coal-mining districts. Ef- 
forts in this direction have been par- 
ticularly active in England. At the 
Nechells Central Station, Birming- 
ham, fuel from the pit heaps is being 
burned, notwithstanding the fact that 
it contains up to twenty per cent. of 
ash and less than nine thousand B. 
t. u. per pound, which means a very 
low-grade fuel indeed. A still worse 
material containing up to thirty per 
cent. of ash is used at the Philadel- 
phia power plant in Durham. 

Benson Burner—As usual there 
have been several types of new steam 
generators proposed, and intensive 
work was done to develop some pre- 
viously known. Among these latter 
the Benson Burner is worth particu- 
lar mention. Though proposed sev- 
eral years ago it has been first tested 
on a commercial scale in the past 
year and is now earnestly being de- 
veloped in England and especially 
in Germany. In this boiler water is 
supplied under a pressure of thirty- 
two hundred pounds to the square 
inch and heated in the top of the 
boiler to a little over 900 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This pressure and tem- 
perature were selected for the reason 
that when this combination is used 
the steam occupies exactly the same 
volume as the water. There is, there- 
fore, an evaporation without change 
of volume and no absorption of latent 
heat. Moreover, because of the poor 
heat conductivity of the water it is 
possible to maintain steam in the top 
of the boiler and water in the lower 
part. Tests made with this boiler at 
Rugby, England, have indicated the 
possibility of attaining a quite un- 
usual efficiency. 

Other Generators——The two other 
steam generators worth mentioning 
are: the Becker boiler and the gen- 


erator of the Combustion Enginegring 
Corporation. In the former there is 
no water content in the ordinary 
meaning at all. Completely atomized 
water is injected into the pipe system 
and immediately transformed into 
steam. The flash boiler effect is, 
therefore, attained and the boiler is 
particularly applicable wherever 
steam is needed only at certain times; 
because of the rapidity with which 
steam can be raised it may also be 
used for taking care of peak loads. 
In the second steam generator re- 
ferred to above, pulverized coal is 
burned under extremely high tempera- 
ture conditions. The combustion 
chamber is in the shape of a rec- 
tangular box set on end with the sides 
of the box made up of boiler tubes. 
The spaces between the tubes have 
fins providing an air-tight enclosure. 
The pulverized-coal burners are lo- 
cated in the corners of the box and 
to raise the temperature of the flame 
are supplied with air specially pre- 
heated. It is claimed that the gases 
coming from the burners have a 
whirling motion around the chamber. 
From there they pass downward into 
a so-called settling chamber and on 
the way heat more boiler tubes. It 
is claimed that this construction re- 
sults in the evaporation of 35 pounds 
of steam per square foot of heating 
surface, a very unusual output. 
Last year at Hartford, Connecticut, 
was installed the first commercial 
mercury-vapor boiler and turbine de- 
veloped by the General Electric Com- 
pany. In this unit heat is applied 
directly to the evaporation of mer- 
cury which drives a turbine. Mer- 
cury vapor is then condensed in the 
same manner as water vapor with 
this distinction, however, that because 
of the high temperature of the mer- 
cury vapor the condensed water is 
in its turn evaporated and the steam 
is used to drive an ordinary steam 
turbine. There are, therefore, really 
two circuits and theoretically the effi- 
ciency of the plant ought to be very 
high, the output of the steam turbine 
being largely a by-product of the 
operation of the mercury-vapor part 
of the unit. That the principle of 
operation of this kind of plant is cor- 
rect is indicated by the fact that in 
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the past year efforts have been made 
to apply the same arrangement to 
marine boilers. 


OIL ENGINES 


Important Progress.——While there 
have been no unusual developments 
in the field of oil engines in the last 
year, there has been a large amount 
of solid and valuable progress. The 
growing recognition of the important 
field that the oil engine came to oc- 
cupy in modern industry was well 
illustrated by the Oil and Gas Power 
Week in April, 1925, organized un- 
der the auspices of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers in asso- 
ciation with a number of other prom- 
inent engineering organizations. 

The most talked of progress of the 
oil engine was in the marine field. 
The U. S. Congress placed at the dis- 
posal of the U. S. Shipping Board 
twenty-five million dollars to be used 
as a revolving fund for making loans 
to operators of Shipping Board ves- 
sels desiring to reconstruct them into 
motor ships. This was done because 
it was recognized that the so-called 
Class A vessels have no chance of 
making money with the present steam 
propulsion, but would pay if equipped 
with the more economical Diesels. 

Ship Conversion——In Europe par- 
ticularly has there been great advance 
in the application of Diesel engines 
in ship building. Not only enormous 
freighters were converted into motor 
ships or built as such, but Diesel 
drive was applied to passenger ves- 
sels, among them sume of very large 
capacity. The most notable are the 
22,000 ton Aorangi and the Swedish 
American Line vessel Gripsholm, the 
latter to be used in the New York- 
Sweden trade. 

With the growing knowledge of the 
operation of Diesel engines there has 
been a material increase in the size 
of the engine output per cylinder and 
more expert design of the details un- 
til now the reliability of Diesel drive 
on shipboard is in no way inferior 
to that of steam operation. So great, 
in fact, has become the threat of the 
oil engine in the shipbuilding indus- 
try that the builders of steam tur- 
bines who were at first inclined to be 


quite complacent about the situation 
have become alarmed and are vigor- 
ously developing new types, with un- 
usually high steam pressures and new 
cycles as a means of competition with 
the rival power. 

Engine Design—In the design of 
the oil engine itself there has been 
comparatively little radical new de- 
velopment, the attention of engineers 
being primarily concerned with the 
improvement of the existing types for 
which a growing market has already 
been created. One or two of the new 
types put forward in the last couple 
of years have been tested and some 
have been found good. Thus reports 
of tests on a vessel equipped with the 
North. British engines with sliding 
cylinders, which were considered a 
daring innovation, proved them to 
operate in a satisfactory manner. Of 
the new developments the following 
deserve particular mention: at the 
Beardmore Ship Yards in England an 
attempt has been made to build a 
crude-oil aircraft motor. This motor 
works essentially on the Diesel prin- 
ciple with fuel injection, but is also 
equipped with high-tension ignition. 
At 1,200 r.p.m. the engine, which 
weighs around 1,800 pounds, is sup- 
posed to deliver 800 horse power. 
(This output is, however, for gaso- 
line as fuel, all data on the output 
with crude oil as fuel being withheld 
from publication.) Another motor 
of similar construction about which 
the greatest secrecy is preserved is 
said to contain eight cylinders in line 
and deliver 1,050 horse power for a 
weight of 2,354 pounds. This is not 
encouraging as far as ratio of output 
to weight is concerned as there are 
now on the market excellent gasoline- 
driven explosion-type engines deliver- 
ing a horse power for a little more 
than a pound of weight. 

Modified Cycles—In the field of 
modified cycles there have been two 
notable developments. A French en- 
gineer, Andreau, designed an engine 
in which the expansion stroke is con- 
siderably longer than the intake 
stroke. Such a design is justified by 
theoretical considerations and is said 
to give a motor of greater output 
than the conventional motor. The 
Andreau motor received official recog- 
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nition from the French Bureau of 
Inventions. . 

W. Brown of Sydney, Australia, in- 
vented a double-expansion internal- 
combustion engine which has_ been 
tested both in Australia and in this 
country, and is said to have given an 
increase of nineteen per cent. in horse- 
power output with a fuel economy of 
seventeen per cent. An engine was 
also built in which, in addition to 
double expansion, triple and quad- 
ruple expansion can be obtained. In 
this engine the length of expansion 
is from two to four times that of com- 
pression, in addition to which an 
auxiliary chamber is used in which a 
well mixed expansive mixture is pre- 
pared for later use in the main cham- 
ber. 

Crankless Engines—Further prog- 
ress was also made in crankless en- 
gines. The Almen barrel-type engine 
for use on automobiles was tested by 
the United States Navy authorities 
and found to be promising of im- 
portant results. A 150-horse-power 
erankless oil engine was shown at the 
Marine Show in New York, but this 
has not yet been run under its own 
power. On the other hand, a 100- 
horse-power Michell engine designed 
by A. G. M. Michell (the inventor of 
the Michell blocks, extensively used 
with marine turbines) has been run 
under test at the University of 
Queensland and is said to have given 
very satisfactory results. The great 
advantage of crankless engines, pro- 
viding a full and satisfactory reliable 
performance can be obtained, lies in 
the fact that they may be built so 
as to be substantially free of vibra- 
tion and are expected to be economical 
in respect to fuel consumption. An- 
other novel type of engine is repre- 
sented by the one invented by W. H. 
Smith Whaley and built by the Sun 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company. 
This engine differs from other heavy- 
oil engines by the fact that the 
eylinder clearance at the time of the 
fuel injection ig opened by a piston 
valve communicating with a static 
receiver having many times the ca- 
pacity of the cylinder clearance, the 
piston valve staying open as long as 
the fuel is being injected. It is 
claimed that by these means a much 


greater output and more economical 
operation are secured. A single-act- 
ing four-cylinder two-cycle machine 
rated at 750 horse power has been 
built and it is said that it weighs 
only about 90 pounds per horse power, 
a figure which would represent a sub- 
stantial improvement on the current 
practice in marine engine design. 

Materials for Cylinders.—In the 
past Diesel engine designers had to 
contend with the difficulty of finding 
proper materials for cylinders. Or- 
dinary cast iron did not seem to stand 
up under the combination of tempera- 
ture and stresses which were encoun- 
tered in the operation of Diesel en- 
gine cylinders and there were cer- 
tain objections, not insuperable, but 
serious, to the use of steel cylinders. 
Judging by information which is com- 
ing through from England there is 
a chance that this particular problem 
will be solved by new types of cast. 
iron, among others by so-called Perlit 
cast iron which is cast in carefully 
pre-heated moulds from a melt con- 
taining definite proportions of car- 
bon and silicon. This is but one of 
the instances where mechanical en- 
gineering is materially assisted by 
progress in metallurgy and chemis- 
try. Other instances of this codpera- 
tion between science and branches of 
engineering will be indicated in the 
sections dealing with fuels and motor- 
car engineering. 


FUELS 


Fuel Resources.— Fuel consump- 
tion of modern industrial nations 
and in particular the United States 
which is foremost in this respect is 
becoming so enormous that grave 
doubts are entertained as to the abil- 
ity of the resources in sight to sat- 
isfy them long. Not only this, but 
with the demand for fuels growing 
at an unprecedented rate the prices 
are also tending to increase alarm- 
ingly. Some thirty years ago gaso- 
line was a drug on the market and 
was treated by oil refineries as a 
nuisance to be got rid of. Today if 
it had not been for the so-called 
cracking processes which permit to 
double the amount of gasoline re- 
covered from oil there would not have 
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been enough to go around. Further- 
more, the Diesel and other types of 
oil engines are rushing in, making 
demands on the same sources of fuel 
which are needed for motor vehicles 
and possibly coming aviation. In 
America in particular oil firing has 
made substantial progress in steel 
manufacture and industrial firing. 
Of late it has been extensively 
adopted for heating in large office 
buildings and apartment houses and 
now, owing to recurrent shortages 
of anthracite, is beginning to make 
its way into domestic firing. 

At the same time great improve- 
ments in power-plant engineering 
have made it possible to burn with 
substantially equal efficiency and 
economy practically any carbon-con- 
taining material (short of graphite) ; 
and lignites, brown coals, bituminous 
coal, both high and low volatile, semi 
coke and even coke can be burned 
in appropriate furnaces if only a re- 
liable source of supply at a suitable 
price can be found. 

Coal By-Products.— Under these 
conditions an effort to recover from 
coal the more valuable by-products, 
especially such as could be used in 
internal-combustion engines, has been 
natural. High temperature carboni- 
zation of coal, in which are recovered 
gas (such as would burn on gas 
stoves), tar, and residual coke, has 
been known for more than one hun- 
dred years. The efficiency of conver- 
sion in the high-temperature car- 
bonization process has been, however, 
such as to make it impractical for 
any purpose except town gas manu- 
facture. It has been found at a com- 
paratively early date that by lower- 
ing the temperature of carbonization 
some 600 degrees Fahrenheit, it be- 
came possible to produce from coal 
ammonia (when the nitrogen content 
of the coal was sufficient), liquid oils 
(which were usable in internal-com- 
bustion engines and, as by-products), 
gas and coke (both of which could be 
appled industrially). Notwithstand- 
ing the apparent simplicity of the 
process, however, hitherto no com- 
plete commercial success has been at- 
tained, though in the past year a 
great step forward has been taken, 
largely because of a clearer compre- 


hension of the principles and chem- 
ical reactions underlying low-tem- 
perature coal carbonization. 

The Maclaurin process, the primary 
purpose of which was to produce a 
smokeless fuel, has been developed to 
the point where the Gas Department 
of the Glasgow Corporation is erect- 
ing a battery of five Maclaurin pro- 
ducers. In Germany low carboniza- 
tion of coal in revolving retorts is 
already being practiced on a semi- 
commercial scale. The interesting 
feature in this German arrangement 
is that the coal retort consists of two 
drums, fresh coal entering at the bot- 
tom of the inner drum, passing up 
to the top and being pre-heated in 
the course of this operation. The 
actual carbonization takes place dur- 
ing the downward movement of the 
coal between the inside and the out- 
side drums. In addition to this sim- 
ple process in which coal alone is 
treated, other processes have been 
developed of a more complicated na- 
ture. In the Bergius process, pow- 
dered coal is subjected to high pres- 
sure and temperature with agitation 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen. This 
is done in several steps with the re- 
sult that a partial reduction to motor 
fuel is obtained. Comparatively little 
is known as to the cost of this process 
and as to whether the motor fuel can 
compete with gasoline where it is as 
cheap as in this country. 

The work on synthetic motor fuels 
has been ceaselessly going on in the 
past year. It is reported that Dr. 
Fischer, in Germany, succeeded in 
producing by the catalytic treatment 
of carbon monoxide under heavy 
pressure a fuel which he calls Syn- 
thol. Tests were made with it in a 
motor cycle and it is claimed that a 
good performance was obtained. The 
Synthol is really a mixture of vari- 
ous alcohols ranging from ethyl and 
methyl alcohols to the alcohols con- 
taining up to nine carbons. The pro- 
duction of this fuel is in many re- 
spects sinilar to synthetic production 
of methanol or wood alcohol which 
caused a good deal of excitement in 
this country in the early part of the 
past year. 

Alcohol as a Fuel.—lIncreased at- 
tention is also being paid to the pos- 
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sibilities of alcohol as a fuel. In the 
United States this question is not 
arousing interest, first because of the 
availability of cheap gasoline and sec- 
ond, because of the obvious difficulties 
in distributing an alcohol fuel under 
the restrictive legislation resulting 
from the Eighteenth Amendment. In 
England, however, the question of 
producing a motor fuel from home 
grown materials is a very live one. 
The Jerusalem artichoke appears to 
be the most promising. From ex- 
periments made on a semi-technical 
scale by the British Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research it 
appears that the yield of about 18.7 
British gallons of ninety-five per cent. 
alcohol is possible per ton of tubers. 
Furthermore, by a bacillus process 
butyl alcohol and acetone (both val- 
uable in chemical engineering) may 
be obtained. By a fermentation of 
the tubers by yeast and the action of 
an organism belonging to the bacillus 
butylicus, liquor is obtained consist- 
ing of seventy per cent. of grain alco- 
hol, ten per cent. of acetone and 
twenty per cent. of butyl alcohol. It 
has been further found that by means 
of suitable treatment a cellulose can 
be prepared from artichoke stalks. 
Jerusalem artichokes can be grown in 
enormous quantities, not only in Eng- 
land proper, but in many of its co- 
lonial possessions. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Steam Engines.— Up to a few 
years ago the steam locomotive had 
undivided sway in the transportation 
system and it looked as if the recip- 
rocating engine of the type then exist- 

-ing (that means comparatively low 
steam pressure, simple design, with 
little attempt at economy in fuel) 
had come to stay definitely. Within 
the last few years, however, partly 
as a result of the rapid increase in 
the cost of fuel and also through 
developments in the power-plant field, 
signs have appeared that if the re- 
ciprocating steam engine wants to re- 
main, the chief type of power plant 
on locomotives it cannot do it with- 
out a fight. The electric locomotive 
has, of course, shown some very re- 
markable performances both in the 


way of economy of operation and 
ability to handle enormous loads over 
difficult grades. Today, however, it 
is not a very serious competitor of 
the steam locomotive because it 
would cost many billions of dollars 
to electrify the American railroad 
system and there is little likelihood 
that any attempt to do so on a broad 
scale would be now undertaken. 
There have been, however, other de- 
velopments which are of vital inter- 
est to railroad engineers. 

Within the last couple of years, in 
England, Ramsay and, in Sweden, 
Ljungstr6ém have built locomotives 
propelled by steam turbines and the 


[Swedish locomotive not only success- 


fully operated on home railroads, but 
found its way experimentally on to 
some of the foreign systems (e.g., 
Argentina)... Last year, the Krupp 
Company in Germany also entered 
the turbine locomotive field and while 
none of these has yet proved the 
claims made for the turbine locomo- 
tives, essential and promising prog- 
ress has been made. 

The reciprocating steam locomotive 
is threatened from another angle and 
that is by the oil-engine type. Re- 
ferring particularly to American de- 
velopments the following deserve spe- 
cial attention. The Ingersoll-Rand 
Company in codperation with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company have placed 
on the market an oil-engine electric 
locomotive, particularly adapted for 
switch service. This has been tested 
for a considerable time on the New 
York Central Lines and has recently 
been adopted to some extent by other 
railroads. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works also entered this field with a 
locomotive equipped with a Knudsen 
engine and other locomotive com- 
panies are experimenting with the 
same idea. 

Locomotive Improvement.—It has 
often before happened in engineering 
that makers of a certain design were 
jogging along without any sincere 
attempt at improvements simply be- 
cause there was no competition. 
When competition arose an effort at 
improvement was made and the in- 
dustry was benefited. The introduc- 
tion of electric light largely served 
to eliminate the old flickering open 
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gas flame and to replace it by the 
beautiful ineandescent mantle flame. 
The same is happening in tlse loco- 
motive field. On one hand greater 
attention is being devoted to the 
three-cylinder locomotive type which 
until comparatively recently was not 
looked upon favorably by many en- 
gineers. It has been shown, however, 
in tests made by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for the Missouri Pacific that 
the three-cylinder locomotive is much 
better balanced than the old two cylin- 
der and promises to be more eccnom- 
ical in operation. A still more rad- 
ical step in the same direction was 
taken, however, by the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad with the Horatio 
Allen locomotive in which the pres- 
sure of 350 pounds as compared with 
the former standard pressure of 200 
pounds is used. It is calculated that 
the use of the higher pressure will 
save about one-third of the fuel now 
used on locomotives of similar ca- 
pacity. The locomotive has already 
been tried in both passenger and 
freight: service and has given every 
proof of being a development carry- 
ing great promise. 

A test made last year shows the 
high stage of reliability which mod- 
ern locomotives have reached on 
American railroads. A locomotive 
recently made the run from Harmon, 
thirty miles north of New York, to 
Chicago and return with no other 
attention given it than supply of 
fuel, water and oil. On some rail- 
roads locomotives are regularly tak- 
ing runs of over five hundred miles 
without being detached from the 
train. 

Locomotive Size.—Already several 
years ago a claim was made that 
steam locomotives have reached their 
ultimate dimensions. The width of 
the largest locomotives used and the 
height have become such that nothing 
more could be added without making 
it impossible for the locomotive to 
pass through existing tunnels. So 
great was the growth of the locomo- 
tives upwards that the stack has 
practically disappeared, at least with 
the locomotive seen from the outside. 
The present indications are, however, 
that in at least one direction in 
which there doesn’t seem to be any 


limit, the locomotive continues to 
grow, and that is lengthwise. The 
Garratt Locomotive, built in the past 
year for the London and Northeastern 
Railway, is an enormcus machine con- 
sisting of two 2-8-0 engines, each: of 
the three-cylinder type. The boiler 
for this huge machine is seven feet 
in diameter and the tractive effort is 
equal to that of two ordinary freight- 
train engines. The locomotive is to 
handle trains weighing about 1,000 
tons on a sharp upward grade (with 
2 miles at 1 in 40 up) and is to 
replace three working engines used 
at present. 

Another enormous machine is the 
modified Fairlie locomotive built by 
British works for the South African 
Government Railways. This is a 
locomotive of the articulated type 
and consists of two units working 
as bogies carrying a cradie on which 
is mounted a boiler. This locomotive 
again is to haul enormous trains over 
difficult grades (over some parts of 
the line the grades are 1 in 55 with 
528 feet radius curves). 


MOTOR CAR ENGINEERING 


Balloon Tires.—The past year was 
both fertile of new developments and 
promising of still greater develop- 
ments in the automobile industry. 
The introduction of the balloon tire 
in the previous year has brought a 
whole flock of new problems to the 
automobile engineer. One of these 
had to do with the tendency of bal- 
loon equipped tires to “shimmy,” 
which means, to obtain a side-to-side 
sway, especially noticeable to people 
driving in such cars for the first time. 
This problem has not yet been com- 
pletely solved although better study 
of the subject of balancing has indi- 
cated how to handle it. 

Compression Ratio of Engines.— 
During the war it was found to be 
necessary to increase the power out- 
put of aéroplane engines. One ob- 
vious way to do it was to raise the 
compression ratio of the engines, but 
when this was done various troubles 
developed, such as pre-ignition and 
a peculiar knock in the engine, both 
of which were found to produce ul- 
timately with the higher compression 
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ratio a lower output instead of a 
greater one. An investigation was 
started by the engineering depart- 
ment of the Air Service at McCook 
Field and the staff of the General 
Motors Research Laboratories, and 
several ways were found to combat 
pre-ignition and knock, the former 
by better cooling of the spark plugs 
and similar means, and the latter 
primarily by changes in fuel. It was 
found on one hand that addition of 
substantial amounts of such materials 
as benzol and cyclo-hexane eliminated 
the knock; on the other hand it was 
found that the addition of very 
minute amounts of such materials as 
iodine produced the same _ effect. 
Work was started in the latter direc- 
tion and a number of substances, 
some of which were known only as 
laboratory curiosities, were tried. 
Ultimately it was found that an 
alkyl, tetraethyl of lead, had the best 
result in the elimination of the knock 
and permitted to use much greater 
pressures without bringing the engine 
into distress. This opened visions of 
smaller and more powerful automo- 
bile engines capable of giving perhaps 
as much as forty per cent. more miles 
per gallon, and the tetraethyl of lead 
for a while looked like the beginning 
of the biggest revolution that the 
automobile industry has seen. 

Then a fog of doubt was dramat- 
ically cast over this situation. Some 
three score of men in the factories 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and the DuPont de Nemours 
Company, making tetraethyl of lead, 
became poisoned by the lead emana- 
tions and developed symptoms of lead 
insanity. Some of them died, others 
partially or fully recovered, but the 
‘matter created a tremendous stir in 
the press with the result that a con- 
ference was called. by the chief of the 
Health Service of the United States 
and a committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the subject of safety of use of 
tetraethyl of lead in gasoline. This 
committee has not yet made its re- 
port at the time of this writing. In 
the meantime, however, the sale of 
“lead gasoline” has been voluntarily 
stopped by its manufacturers. 

Gear Shifting—One of the nui- 
sances of automobile running, namely, 


gear shifting, seems to be on the way 
to elimination. Several devices have 
been recently proposed, chiefly in 
Europe, and have shown sufficient 
promise to indicate that the time is 
not far off when the present gear 
shift will be done away with. 

Air and Oil Cleaners. — Super- 
charging has become a_ practically 
standard part of the racing automo- 
bile. It does not seem, however, that 
at least in its present shape, it may 
be applied to commercial cars. On 
the other hand, there has been a re- 
markable increase in the adoption as 
standard equipment of such devices 
as air cleaners and particularly oil 
cleaners. This latter is going to con- 
tribute materially to increasing the 
life of the engine and helping main- 
tain it in good condition. There has 
been also increased attention given 
to the matter of vibration which led 
to the adoption of crank-shaft bal- 
ancers by several prominent manu- 
facturers. 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING 


New Hydroelectric Developments, 
—dJust prior to the war the practice in 
water-turbine design seemed to have 
been completely standardized. It 
would be too long to tell the reasons 
for the change that came about with- 
in the last few years. The result was, 
however, that the development of this 
art has taken on new life and has 
already been revolutionized in many 
respects, with other and perhaps still 
greater changes coming. Hydro- 
electric engineering in America has 
attained a surprisingly high stage 
of development. The efficiencies 
which are regularly secured today 
under operating conditions by both 
the water end and the electrical end 
of the plants are truly amazing. The 
Niagara Falls Power Company in- 
stalled a 65,000 kilo-volt-ampere gen- 
erator driven by a 70,000 horse power 
hydraulic turbine with a guaranteed 
efficiency of 98.1 per cent. at full 
load on the generator, and tests have 
shown that this guarantee is well 
maintained. The machine has a total 
weight of 1,500,000 pounds and the 
total height from the floor to the top 
of the generator is 26 feet and 4% 
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inches. So big and heavy is the ma- 
chine that it had to be assembled on 
the spot as there was no way of 
transporting it from the factory and 
the wheels have for a short period 
actually developed 84,000 horse 
_ power. 

Muscle Shoals——At Muscle Shoals 
a hydroelectric installation is under 
way, and its total capacity will 
amount to 610,000 horse power which 
will make Muscle Shoals the most 
powerful hydroelectric station in the 
United States. Four generators are 
now built for that plant with a rat- 
ing of 32,500 kilo-volt-ampere de- 
signed for a guaranteed efficiency of 
97.9 per cent. at full load. One way 
of giving an idea of the size of these 
generators may be stated by the fact 
that approximately 100,000 cubic feet 
of air per hour will be required for 
cooling each unit. At the Minne- 
sota Power and Light Company’s new 
hydroelectric development on the St. 
Louis River there has been put in 
an unusual type of vertical gen- 
erator. Notwithstanding the fact 
that it is to develop 15,000 kilo-volt- 
amperes, the whole plant is built with 
an idea of making it a one-man sta- 
tion, the operating room being so ar- 
ranged that the operator can watch 
the governor, exciters, auxiliaries 
and various gauges in connection with 
the generator unit. 

High Efficiencies.—The remark- 
ably high efficiencies both at the 
generator end and the hydraulic 
wheel have not just “growed up” like 
Topsy. They were the result of ex- 
pensive research, of hard work and 
introduction in modern installations 
of a number of refinements in the de- 
sign of the main plant and aux- 
iliaries. There are no data avail- 
able to enable one to make a com- 
parison of the cost per kilowatt of 
modern installations and the less 
efficient plants of ten years ago. That 
this cost has gone up not only be- 
cause of the general rise of price 
level, but because of the more elabo- 
rate equipment of the modern plant 
there can be no question. On the face 
of it it would appear that this 
greater cost is commercially justi- 
fied as otherwise the new types of 
plants would probably not have been 


adopted, and yet one cannot help 
wondering as to whether or not we 
have gone too fast in an effort to 
obtain maximum efficiency, possibly 
at the cost of losses elsewhere. For 
example, it would appear that in 
many places slower and cheaper tur- 
bines might have done just as well 
as, if not better than, the faster types 
on which the buyers of the equipment 
insisted. 

There has been also a growing feel- 
ing that unnecessarily elaborate gov- 
erning devices are installed in mod- 
ern hydroelectric plants with the re- 
sult that not only is the cost of the 
installation inordinately increased 
but even the chief purpose of govern- 
ing, that is, securing uniform and 
safer operation, is defeated at times 
where the governors are made too 
sensitive. i 


REFRIGERATION 


Better Operation in Plants.—In 
this field a large amount of work was 
done towards the improvement of 
operation of existing plants. While 
in no wise spectacular it is unques- 
tionably useful and will save the 
consumers in industry considerable 
sums. The most important has been 
along the lines of further investiga- 
tion of the thermodynamic properties 
of ammonia vapor carried out prin- 
cipally by the United States Bureau 
of Standards. 

Industrially this year has seen the 
definite coming into its own of the 
domestic refrigeration. Domestic re- 
frigeration apparatus has apparently 
reached the stage of perfection, in the 
way of economy of operation and 
reliability, where the companies are 
no more afraid of pushing its sales on 
a large scale. While there are still 
many difficulties in the way, chiefly 
of a commercial nature, there is lit- 
tle question as to “ice by wire” hav- 
ing seriously come to threaten the 
business of the iceman. All of this 
domestic refrigerating machinery is 
electrically driven and operates with 
heat exchange media which are non- 
explosive and non-poisonous. 

New Apparatus.—The only signifi- 
cant development in the way of new 
apparatus is the Platen-Munters re- 
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frigerator, of interest because it has 
no moving parts at all. The only 
motive force for the whole apparatus 
is derived through the heating coil 
and by the application of heat to this 
coil the refrigeration desired is ob- 


chine. There has not been sufficient 
experience with this device yet to de- 
termine how it compares with the 
more standard refrigerating appa- 
ratus (compressor operated) in the 
way of economy in apparent consump- 


tained in another portion of the ma-|[tion and reliability. 


AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERING 


By H. L. Hornrine 
WAUKESHA Motor Company 


Engines. — In automobiles and 
trucks, two cylinder engines have 
practically disappeared, there being 
one very successful two cylinder en- 
gine, and four cylinder engines are 
giving way to six cylinder engines in 
trucks in some services. This ten- 
dency has developed in all sizes of 
equipment. The year 1925 may be 
designated as the six cylinder year 
for during this period marked in- 
roads have been made by small six 
eylinder engines into the sales of 
four cylinder cars, and the cost of 
production of small light speed six 
cylinder engines has been brought 
into close competition with fours. 
On the other end of the scale, auto- 
motive engineering has made great 
strides in producing reliable high 
speed sizes, of a large size, for mo- 
tor buses and rail cars. These en- 
gines of high horse power are essen- 
tial to meet the demand of the pub- 
lic for bus service equaling motor 
car performance. 

Tendencies.—The general tendency 
of design has been towards smaller, 
high speed engines, lower ratio of 
rear axle to engine speed and to- 
wards six cylinder engines. Cast in 
one piece cylinder and crankcase is 
prevalent in motor car engines, and 
buses. The tendency is towards de- 
tachable cylinders, cylinder heads 
and very deep crankcases. Orank- 
shafts are growing in size and stiff- 
ness and bearings are large in diam- 
eter but shorter in width and in 
many cases the stiffness of shaft has 
not only resulted in much smoother 
running, but also in the satisfactory 
operations of crankshaft, main and 
rod bearings of much less projected 


area. The force feed lubrication 
through the shaft is growing in popu- 
larity and is almost a _ standard 
among the better and moderate 
priced parts. 

There is a distinct tendency away 
from long stroke engines where 
smoothness of running, reliability 
and low cost are desired. Develop- 
ments in better shaped combustion 
chambers make this possible and the 
difference in economy and power of 
long stroke versus short stroke and 
small versus large engines has been 
wiped out by considerations of bet- 
ter mechanical design and a better 
application of the laws of thermo- 
dynamics. The public demand is for 
high acceleration and deceleration. 
The engineers have met the accelera- 
tion by the adoption of high compres- 
sion, compact high turbulence head 
engines, hot spot manifolds and car- 
buretors giving high power mixtures 
for acceleration purposes and at full 
load and high rear axle ratios and 
low vehicle weight. 

Fuels.—Automotive engineering has 
for the past decade given great study 
to this process of combustion in the 
cylinder of the engine as a hopeful 
means of increasing the power out- 
put and economy of operation. Dur- 
ing this year effective efforts have 
been made to market fuels which 
were the results of the highest order 
of research. By the addition of many 
kinds of stabilizers, which the Auto- 
motive Industry has discovered, the 
present fuels have been prevented 
from developing explosive waves in 
cylinders of engines. The marketing 
of anti-knock fuels is preparing the 
way for engines of higher compres- 
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sion; thus taking advantage of the 
higher efficiencies to be attained by 
higher expansion ratios. 

The year 1925 sees the dawn of the 
day of Diesel engines for all serv- 
ices. During this year there have 
been many new developments in this 
type of internal combustion engines. 
With the rapid development of the 
sciences of chemistry and physics 
there is a growing understanding 
among engineers of the process of 
combustion and the laws of thermo- 
dynamics, and sub-atomic physics is 
pointing the way to the most out- 
standing developments in internal 
combustion engines of the second 
quarter of the Twentieth Century. 
Today the highest thermal efficiencies 
of these engines approach 38 per cent. 
whereas in common practice motor 
cars go as low as 5 per cent. utiliza- 
tion of the energy of the fuel. De- 
velopments of the year in our best 
laboratories indicate that soon it 
may be possible to attain efficiencies 
on the road of 15 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. 

Gasoline.—The Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers has through a co- 
operative fuel test conducted over the 
last five years by the United States 
Bureau of Standards and with the 
support of the American Petroleum 
Institute and the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, developed 
important facts concerning the avail- 
ability of power from commercial 
gasolines and these tests have 
pointed the way to modification in 
the specification of gasoline which 
has resulted in vast increases in the 
supply of gasoline from the avail- 
able crude. Through these researches 
in fuels the general methods of pro- 
duction of gasoline have been indi- 
rectly affected and gasolines of 
greater utility are being produced. 
During these tests 1,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline of a wholesale $100,- 
000,000 value have been added to that 
available from the crude by old 
specifications. 

Reducing Wear.—The greatest en- 
gineering advances have come about 
with the object of increasing the life 
of the wearing parts. Among these 
may be mentioned the growing use 
of air cleaners to remove dust from 


the mixture and to increase the life of 
cylinders, pistons and rings. An- 
other improvement is the filtering of 
the used lubricating oil, thus remov- 
ing the products of wear and com- 
bustion and _ oil disintegration. 
Means have been adopted for filter- 
ing the gasoline, thus the automo- 
bile engineer has gone a long way in 
1925 to deliver clean oil, fuel and 
air to the engine. The engineers 
have learned, through the codperative 
fuel tests, to control dilution of the 
crankcase oil and methods of remov- 
ing this are common. Most en- 
gines are so designed and are being 
sold that dilution is not a problem ia 
1926 cars. 

Clutches and Transmissions—The 
multiple disc and single plate clutch 
are practically standard, the cone 
clutch having almost disappeared. In 
transmissions, no great - improve- 
ments have appeared in motor cars, 
however, in motor trucks and buses, 
transmissions giving a wide range of 
ratios have brought about higher 
speeds of the vehicle without corre- 
sponding depreciation of engines. 
Due to a wide adoption of high gear 
ratios on buses these vehicles make 
gasoline and oil mileages, which were 
not possible for heavy cars a few 
years previous. This is a great  de- 
velopment, although in motor cars 
the tendency is the opposite owing to 
the use of smaller high speed six en; 
gines; the necessity of low gear ratio 
has grown in the last year. A num- 
ber of means are being developed to 
provide a noiseless over-gear and one 
of the great improvements pending in 
the industry is the general adoption 
of a quiet over-gear. 

Tires.—Perhaps the most outstand- 
ing of all the recent improvements 
has been the balloon and_ semi- 
balloon tires. These have been 
widely adopted in the short space 
of three years and have added more 
than any one item to the comfort of 
riding on all roads and have made 
the small short wheel base car more 
popular than ever and hastened the 
day of the more general use of small 
cars. With the vast increase in auto- 
mobiles and the gradually increasing 
traffic density, the increasing difti- 
culty of maneuver in the cities and 
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the increasing mileage of good roads, 
the day of the small car has arrived 
and the balloon tires are making it 
increasingly popular. While the com- 
fort has greatly added to the pop- 
ularity of the balloon tire its great- 
est usefulness is in preserving the 
mechanism of cars from the road 
shocks. It never will be known how 
much this has added to the life of 
cars and the car mileage, and the eco- 
nomic value is beyond the wildest 
guess. 

Rear Axles.— There has been no 
great advance in rear axles, but all 
types of vehicles are being suspended 
on better springs. Better riding 
qualities are being developed on all 
sizes of vehicles and a great improve- 
ment has been made, particularly in 
small short wheel base cars. The 
widespread use of four wheel brakes 
has also marked the public demand 
for high touring and city speeds. 

New Developments and Services. 
—One of the outstanding develop- 
ments of the year has been that of 
motor buses, the production of these 
having practically doubled. Buses of 
all sizes and types have developed 
rapidly and there have been many 
failures of designs, much experience 
gained and several successful buses 
developed. Starting five years ago 
in city service, buses using 300 cubic 
inch engines and a 31 passenger ca- 
pacity have grown in service to en- 
gines of 1000 cubic inch displacement 
and 60 passenger bodies, weighing 
empty 16,000 Ibs. These buses have 
increased in speed from 25 miles per 
hour to 70 miles per hour. 

Gas-Electric Buses.— One of the 
most interesting developments dur- 
ing the year is the use of gas-electric 
drives in buses and there have been 
several large installations of this 
type of vehicle. This development is 
in its infancy and much research is 
ahead of it. In this drive a genera- 
tor is directly driven by the engine 
and the current from this is de- 
veloped and fed to electric motors, 
propelling the rear wheels. The 
main objects of this type of drive are 
a smoother get-away, a quicker accel- 
eration and an ease in handling. 
This type of drive appeals to the elec- 
tric railway interests whose organ- 
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izations are equipped through train- 
ing to handle this type of apparatus. 

The country has witnessed during 
the year a complete acceptance of the 
motor car, truck and bus as short 
haul utilities by railway interests, 
and street railway companies have 
taken up the bus and taxicab as a 
means of meeting the new order of 
things. Closely related to these de- 
velopments is the steady growth of 
gasoline rail-cars for passenger serv- 
ice of short lines which appears cer- 
tain to develop as rapidly as present 
equipment can be worn out. Motor 
boats are developing along all lines 
and power types of internal combus- 
tion engines and are used for many 
new services. 

Statistics of Industry.——The year 
1925 ended a quarter of a century in 
which the World’s largest industry 
was developed. The automotive in- 
dustry in America is the foremost in 
the World of all the great domestic 
industries. On January 1, 1926, 
there were registered in the United 
States, 20,435,000 motor cars and mo- 
tor trucks and buses. During this 
year 3,883,000 motor cars have been 
produced and 420,000 trucks. The 
exports of American motor cars and 
trucks during 1925 have reached 
540,000 units which together with 
the domestic market was the largest 
in the history of the industry in 
number and in value. The wholesale 
value of the products of the automo- 
tive industry reached the enormous 
sum of $4,500,000,000 in 1925. 

Many industries have been revo- 
lutionized in earnings and output and 
character of product by the automo- 
tive industry. As a measure of these 
the following statistics cover a few 
of the commodities which are used by 
the automotive industry and its prod- 
ucts: 


12 per cent, of the total production of steel. 

47 per cent. of the total production of alumi- 
num. 

54 per cent. of the total production of plate 


glass. 

70 per cent. of the total production of up- 
holstering leather. 

82 per cent. of the total consumption of rub- 


ber. 
16 per cent. of the total consumption of lum- 


ber. 

8 per cent. of the total consumption of 
copper. 
€ 
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9.5 per cent. of the total consumption of tin. 
10 per cent. of the total consumption of lead. 
3.8 per cent. of the total consumption of 


zinc, 
82 per cent. of the total consumption of gaso- 


line. 
55 per cent. of the total consumption of lubri- 
eating oil. 


So we may go on and trace the in- 
fluence of the automobile on good 
roads and the allied industries, and 
the general increase in transporta- 
tion with its activities. 

Passenger traffic between all ad- 
jacent cities has vastly increased 
and the traffic from country to city 
multiplied many times. 

Economic Lessons of the Industry. 
—tThe reason for the very rapid 
growth of the industry has been the 
vast buying power of America and 
the wealth-producing power of the 
automotive products. There is no 
stratum of society which is not bene- 
ficially affected by the advent of 
automotive transportation. There 
are few industries on which the na- 
tion depends for its wealth which 
have not been speeded up and their 
earning power greatly increased by 
automotive products. Vast areas 
have been developed and made avail- 


able for homes and the congestion of 
city dwellers has been solved, as well 
as the dwellers on the farms and re- 
mote sections of the country freed 
from their isolation. It is impossi- 
ble to estimate the values added to 
suburban and farm land by the in- 
creasing use of transportation of mo- 
tor car and truck. 

Cost of Production.— The auto- 
motive industry has attained its 
greatest achievements by the perfec- 
tion of low cost methods of produc- 
tion of intricate machinery and has 
led the world in proving the eco- 
nomic principle that vast improve- 
ments in cost invested in further 
time-saving devices and systems, to- 
gether with lowering of prices to the 
public as fast as possible, broaden 
the market and develop an indus- 
try and ultimately bring greater 
profits than excessive unit profits. 
The industry has proven that the 
greatest utility is attained when 
every class can afford its products. 
There is no industry that has given 
the public so much for its money, and 
since the war the buying power of 
the dollar has gained 60 per cent. in 
purchasing automotive apparatus. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


By ARCHIBALD BLAck 
CONSULTING ArR-TRANSPORT ENGINEER 


General—The most outstanding 
developments on the constructive 
side in aéronautics in 1925 have been 
the further pushing up of certain 
world records; continued progress in 
helicopter development; successful 
demonstration of anti-stalling de- 
vices for airplanes; further improve- 
ment in night-flying equipment and 
operations; the development of air- 
cooled engines of larger power than 
heretofore considered practicable; and 
last, but by no-means least, the sud- 
den awakening to the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the airplane in the United 
States. On the negative side of the 
slate might be noted the destruction 
of the U. S. S. Shenandoah, with the 
loss of several lives, through un- 
usually severe storm conditions ‘dur- 
ing a flight over Ohio. This accident 


was a severe blow to the advocates 
of the airship for both military and 
commercial purposes but the effect 
will only be temporary. Airship de- 
signers are now studying the prob- 
lems which this accident brought to 
the forefront. Work in the various 
fields of research affecting aéronau- 
tics has been constantly carried on 
throughout the world, the United 
States having rendered a very credit- 
able account of itself in all branches. 

Air Transport.— More or less 
steady improvement has been shown 
in the development of air transport 
throughout the world. This improve- 
ment might be credited mainly to the 
educational effect of continued opera- 
tion rather than to technical ad- 


vances in equipment. While con- 
stantly fluctuating, the volume of 
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traffic generally tends to increase and 
a few of the European airlines are 
nearing the position of self support. 
In all countries other than the United 
States it has become the accepted 
policy to subsidize privately operated 
commercial air-transport routes. In 
this country, due largely to the 
prevalence of public opposition to 
the principle of subsidies, a different 
course has been followed. Instead of 
subsidizing private operators the 
government itself entered the field in 
1918 with the initiation of an Air 
Mail Service by the Post Office De- 
partment. This service, which has 
been gradually expanded since its in- 
ception, does not cover its operating 
charges but it is regarded as a prac- 
tical laboratory for the development 
of equipment and information on 
operating conditions. As such it is 
rendering a very useful service in 
addition to greatly advancing the de- 
livery of certain mails. As the re- 
sult of the European and American 
policies regarding the development of 
air transport, Europe has many pri- 
vately operated and few government 
routes while the United States has 
very few privately operated lines but 
a very active government-operated 
Air Mail Service. Compared upon a 
rational basis, that of mileage flown, 
in the absence of any better one, 
this country stands about first or sec- 
ond among the nations of the world. 
This is, of course, contrary to the 
prevailing impression created by com- 
parisons on the basis of numbers of 
routes rather than their operations. 
Significant Air Transport Develop- 
ments. Early in 1925 the Ford 
Motor Company, which had been in- 
terested in aéronautics since 1918 
or 1919, started the operation of some 
airplane routes between certain of 
its plants. This move was followed 
closely by the announcement of plans 
of a group of nationally known busi- 
ness men to enter the air transport 
field on a large scale under the 
name of National Air Transport, Inc. 
The two announcements appeared to 
take hold of public sentiment in a 
manner never before possible, and 
very important moves in airline de- 
- velopment are indicated as a result. 
Among those directly resulting from 


this change of sentiment was agita- 
tion for the establishment of air 
routes for the transport of mail, 
packages and possibly passengers, un- 
der the terms of the Kelly Bill. Re- 
sponding to this expression the Post 
Otlice Department planned the estab- 
lishment of eight such routes for 
1926. Up to the present, contracts 
have been awarded for operation of 
five of the proposed lines while others 
are under consideration. Thus the 
United States seems assured of the 
creation of a comprehensive system 
of air-transport lines immediately. 
Night and Fog Flying Equipment. 
—The most noteworthy work in the 
field of night-flying equipment is 
probably the development of electrical 
apparatus of lower initial cost com- 
bined with some improvement in re- 
liability. Experimental installations 
of fog-piercing lights have been in- 
stalled and are now being tested in 
the United States and England. The 
results are said to be very promis- 
ing but the work has not yet reached 
the stage where final conclusions can 
be drawn. ‘The question of fog being 
of greater importance in operations 
in England than in most other coun- 
tries, particular attention is being 
given to this problem over there. In 
addition to the fog-piercing lights 
alone, experiments are planned using 
a combination of radio direction find- 
ing equipment for locating the land- 
ing field and fog-piercing lights for 
effecting the actual landing. Dur- 
ing the year the U. S. Air Mail Serv- 
ice placed in operation its night serv- 
ice between New York and Chicago. 
While this was not the first scheduled 
night operation of the U. 8. Air Mail 
Service, it is of particular interest 
on account of the difficulties in- 
volved in the territory flown over. A 
portion of the route passes through 
the Allegheny mountains and_ over 
some closely wooded areas. While 
marred by one accident during the 
several months of operation to date, 
this route has marked a very impor- 
tant advance in commercial aviation. 
Airplane Design and Construction. 
—Some new types of commercial air- 
planes were produced which are 
worthy of special reference. Iokker 
turned out a three-engined monoplane 
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for passenger or package transport, 
following his customary construction 
of plywood wings and steel tube fuse- 
lage. This machine is equipped 
with Wright air-cooled engines and 
is indicative of the recent trend to- 
ward the air-cooled engine in com- 
mercial operations. De Havilland, 
Roe and Beardmore were each active 
in England in the production of new 
designs for transport use, while 
in France Farman continued the 
“Jabiru” type which has been used 
on some of the French air routes. In 
the United States the Curtiss Com- 
pany developed the “Carrier Pigeon,” 
a transport type for mail and pack- 
age carriage which is of particular 
interest because of its adoption by 
National Air Transport for its pro- 
posed routes here. The British are at 
present working on the design of a 
freight-carrying airplane to have a 
carrying capacity of 814 pounds of 
actual pay load per horsepower. This 
is worthy of note as marking a very 
important advance over present types 
which seldom show better than some 
4 or 5 pounds. Certain of the mili- 
tary productions are of some inter- 
est in connection with civil activi- 
ties, one of the notable productions 
in this class being the Loening am- 
phibian. This design 
several unusual features including an 
inverted engine installation. While 
the inverted engine installation is not 
entirely a new idea it is one which 
has been given very limited considera- 
tion previously. Having many ad- 
vantages, particularly from the view- 
point of propeller clearance and vis- 
ibility, this arrangement is likely to 
become more popular among the air- 
plane designers in future. The 
Curtiss 1925 Pulitzer Racers and also 
the Gloster-Napier, Supermarine- 
Napier and the Macci Schneider Cup 
Racers are all either military designs 
or have a strong military tinge. Yet 
they are of some interest in connec- 
tion with civil activities through 
pointing the way to further reduction 
of resistance and consequent increase 
_in speed. 

Airships.—Activity in the airship 
field was marred by the loss of the 
Shenandoah previously mentioned. 
While there is no doubt that airship 


incorporated 


development will be seriously affected 
by this accident, the work will cer- 
tainly be carried on. It seems ques- 
tionable if rigid airships can be de- 
signed to withstand such extreme 
conditions as the Shenandoah en- 
countered but the accident will result 
in provision of greater strength and 
more power in future designs. The 
combination of the two changes will 
go toward eliminating the danger of 
a repetition of the accident. While 
the increase in strength will allow 
the airship to withstand greater 
storms, the increased power will en- 
able it to avoid storm areas more 
readily. As indicating the continued 
faith in the rigid airship, the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics is understood to 
favor appropriations to continue its 
work in this field while the British 
have given no indication of abandon- 
ing their stupendous airship operat- 
ing scheme. In the meantime work 
on non-rigid and semi-rigid airships 
is being continued unaffected by the 
disaster. One of the interesting de- 
velopments of the year in the airship 
field was the design and erection of a 
novel form of airship mooring mast 
by the Ford Motor Company at Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Engines—The most striking de- 
velopment in the engine field is prob- 
ably the marked return to favor of 
the air-cooled engine. This type is 
now being developed in sizes which 
would, a few years ago, have been 
considered well beyond the practicable 
size for adequate cooling. The tend- 
ency is toward still larger sizes and 
the near future will probably see the 
production of air-cooled engines de- 
veloping well over 500, and_ possibly 
over 600, horsepower. Both in the 
United States and in Europe this type 
of engine has already been developed 
in sizes up to 400 horsepower and 
the larger units in this range are 
undergoing service tests. Important 
advances have been made in extend- 
ing the life of all types of engines 
and some airplane engines are known 
to have been in service, with the 
usual overhauls, over 1,350 hours. 
This is equivalent to about 135,000 
miles of flying. A considerable 
amount of experimental work and re- 
search is being carried out on various 
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engine problems. Several very novel 
types of internal combustion engines 
are being tested to determine their 
practicability and attempts are being 
made to develop heavy oil engines 
of the Diesel type for aircraft use. 
A sleeve valve engine of 450 horse- 
power has been built experimentally 
in England and is being tested. Re- 
duction in the weight-horsepower 
ratio has been constantly carried on 
and some very successful American 
designed and built engines weigh as 
little as 12 and 1.32 pounds per 
horsepower. As a direct result of the 
outstanding success of American de- 
signers, the United States is now ex- 
porting instead of importing engines. 
The recognition given to our leader- 
ship in this regard is even more 
strikingly shown in the number of 
foreign transport and racing types 
which are being equipped with Ameri- 
can engines. 
Miscellaneous.—Instrument devel- 
opment has been carried on to keep 
pace with the development of air- 
craft and air speed indicators are 
now available which read up to 350 
miles per hour. In the United States 
the vertical form of airplane instru- 
ment is coming into favor and this 
type allows the use of a very compact 
arrangement on the instrument board. 
In the field of aérial photography 
technical progress was made chiefly 
along the lines of greater independ- 
ence of lighting conditions, greater 
camera range and increased accuracy 
in surveying and mapping. The 
stereoscopic method of obtaining ele- 
vation contours from aérial photo- 
graphs has now reached the stage 
where a high degree of accuracy is 
obtainable. In the field of wind-tun- 
nel research a large volume of addi- 
tional information has become avail- 
able but this took the form of small 


advances throughout rather than any 
outstanding or radical improvements. 
However, the development of still 
higher wing lifts through the use of 
auxiliary flaps, etc., is worthy of men- 
tion, as are also the experiments with 
vertical fins placed near the tips of 
the wings which were found to in- 
crease lift somewhat. 


WORLD AIR TRANSPORT IN 1924-25 

MILEAGE OF SCHEDULED SprvicEsS OVER 

TwELVE-MontH PrrIODS AS NEARLY AS 
PossIBLE COMPARABLE. 

Country of Miles 

Registry Flown Remarks 

Australia ..... 262,895 

Belgium ..... 160,000 * 

Great Britain..} 890,000 

Canadair ss 294,778 |Includes some non- 
scheduled opera- 
tions. 

Colombia -| 169,500 

Czechoslovakia.| 126,400 

Brance .. ea es: 2,249,000 

| Germany ..... 1,860,000 *|Jonsiderable dupli- 
cation of mileage 
included. 

Hungary ..... 225,410 

TEAIy Gace none No lines 

running in 
1924 

Netherlands ..| 482,800 

New Zealand .. 6,352 

IPOlANG! foie tersl si 124,203 

Soviet Russia..}| 288,600 

Sweden! fore. cle’ 69,280 }+|Unofficial esti- 
mate. 

Switzerland 268,400 |Considerable dupli- 
cation of mileage 
included. 

United States. .| 2,220,761 7|Including air mail 
service but no 
non-scheduled op- 
erations. 


World total .| 9,698,379 


All data from British official reports except 
as noted. 

*F. B. Austin in Saturday Evening Post, 
1925. 

+ Estimated from miscellaneous sources. 

Non-scheduled mileage in U. S. A. esti- 
mated at 857,048 additional; in Great Britain 
139,000 additional; figures not available: for 
other countries. 


RECENT OUTSTANDING WORLD RECORDS 


CompiLep By E. L. JONES. 


(No important changes in balloon or airship records.) 


AIRPLANES (Without Refueling in Flight) 
Duration and Distance 


H. M.S. KMS. MILES 
45:11:59 4,400 2,734 


Drouhin and Landry (Farman-Farman 450), Htampes-Chartres, 
France, Aug. 7-9, 1925. 
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Distance Cross-country, Air Line 


KMS. MILES : 
3,166.3 1,967.26 Captains Arrachart and Lemaitre (Breguet 19B2-Renault 480), Etampes 
to Cisneros, France, Feb. 3-4, 1925. 


Altitude 
METERS FEET 


12,066 39,586 Callizo (Gourdou Lesseure-Hispano 300), Villacoublay, France, Oct. 10, 
1924. 


Maximum Speed 
KeiPsy He) | Mapes 
448.171 278.480 Warrant Officer Bonnett (Ferbois-Hispano 550), Istres, France, Dec. 11, 
1924, 


Speed for Specified Distances 


K.P.H. M.P.H. 
100 kilometers: 401.279 249.342 Lt. Cyrus Bettis, U. S. A. (Curtiss R3C1-V1400 Curtiss 
619), Mitchel Field, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1925. 


Useful Load Carried 


Duration 
Hsien & Be 
Pilot and 250 to. 500 kilos.: 9:11:53.4 Lt. H. R. Harris, U. S.. A. (Douglas DT2- 
Liberty 400), Dayton, Ohio, June 28, 1924. 
Pilot and 2,000 to 4,000 kilos.: 1:47:10.5 Lt. H. R. Harris, U. 8. A., and D. Culver 
(Barling-6 Lib. 400), Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 3, 
1924, 


Distance 
KIL. MILES 
Pilot and 250 to 500 kilos.: 950.0 590.3 Lt. H. R. Harris, U. S. A. (Douglas DT2-Lib. 
400), Dayton, Ohio, June 28, 1924. 
Pilot and 1,000 kilos. : 200.0 124.27 Fernand Lasne (Nieuport Delage 42C1-Hispano 
500), Villesauvage-LaMarmogne, France, Oct. 
16, 1925. 


Altitude 
METERS FEET 
Pilot and 250 kilos.: 8,980 29,462 Lt. H. R. Harris, U. S. A. (TP1-Lib. 400), Dayton, 
Ohio, Mar, 27, 1924. 
Pilot and 4,000 kilos.: 1,363 4,472 Lt. H. R. Harris, U. S. A., and D. Culver (Barling-6 
Lib. 400), Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 3, 1924. 


Speed for Specified Distances 
PILOT AND 250 KILOS 


Kee atte M.P.H. 4H.M.S. 
100 kilometers: 281.030 174.623 ————— Fernand Lasne (Nieuport Delage-Hispano 
500), Villesauvage-La Marmogne, France, 
OCta nel 9255 
PILOT AND 500 KILOS 
100 kilometers: 281.030 174.622 ———W Fernand Lasne (Nieuport Delage-Hispano 


500), Villesauvage-La Marmogne, France, 
Oct. 7, 1925. 


PILOT AND 1000 KILOS 
100 kilometers: 246.440 Loseks 


— F. Lasne (Nieuport Delage 4201-Hispano 
500), Villesauvage-La Marmogne, France, 
Oct. 16, 1925. 


AIRPLANES (With Refueling in Flight) 


Duration 
YT ets 
37:15:14.8 Lts. L. H. Smith and J. P. Richter, U. 8S. A. (DH4B-Lib. 400), San Diego, 
Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 


Distance 
KILOMS. MILES ~ 
5,300 3,293.26 Lts, L. H. Smith and J. P. Richter, U. Si A. (DH4B-Lib. 400), San Diego, 
Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 
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Speed for Specified Distances 


K.P. H. M.P..H: 
2,500 kilometers: 142.78 88.72 Lts. L. H. Smith and J. P. Richter, U. S. A. (DH4B-Lib. 
400), San Diego, Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 


SEAPLANES (Without Refueling in Flight) 


Duration 


7. M. 8; 
28:35:27 Lts. C. H. Schildhauer and J. R. Kyle, U. S. N. (PN9-2 Packard 500), Phila- 


delphia, Pa., May 1-2, 1925. 


Distance 


KILOMS. MILES ‘ 
1,600 994.19 Lts. F. W. Wead and J. D. Price, U. S. N. (Navy CS2-Wright 585), Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 11-12, 1924. 


Distance Cross-country, Air Line 


3,206 1,992 Comdr. John Rodgers, U. S. N., and Lt, Byron J. Connell, U. S. N., and 
crew of 3 (PN9-2 Packard 1A1500-500), San Pablo Bay, Calif., to near 
Honolulu, H. T., Aug. 31-Sept. 1, 1925. 


Altitude 


METERS FEET 
8,980 29,462 Sadi Lecointe (Nieuport Delage-Hispano 300), Meulan, France, Mar. 11, 
1924. 


Maximum Speed 


5 . M.P.H. 
395.439 245.713 Lt. James H. Doolittle, U. Ss. A. (Curtiss R3C2-Curtiss V1400 619), 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 27, 1925. 


Speed for Specified Distances 


Ke Pn 9M. Pe. 
100 kilometers: 377.829 234.772 Lt. James H. Doolittle, U. S. A. (Curtiss R3C2-Curtiss 
V1400-619), Baltimore, Md., Oct. 26, 1925. 


Useful Load Carried 
Duration 


H M. 8. 
Pilot and 250 kilos.: 10: 23:58 Lt. H. T. Stanley, U. S. N. (F5L-2 Lib, 400), San 
Diego, Calif., June 6, 1923. 
Pilot and 2,000 kilos.: 1:49:11.0 Lt. 0. B. Hardison, U. 8. N. (PN7 2-2 Wright T2 535), 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 1924. 


Distance 


KILOMS. MILES 
Pilot and 250 kilos.: 1,102.00 684.64 Karl Lesch (Rohrbach-2 Rolls 360), Sund, Den- 
mark, Oct. 24, 1924. 
Pilot and 2,000 kilos.: 253.69 157.63 Guido Guidi (Dornier Wal-2 Rolls 360), Pisa, 
Italy, Feb. 3, 1925. 


Altitude 


METERS FEET 
Pilot and 250 kilos.: 5,831 19,131 St. Adriano Bacula (Savoia Marchetti S58-Hispano 
‘ 300), Cesto Calende, Italy, Aug. 25, 1924. 
Pilot and 2,000 kilos.: 3,006 9,862 Guido Guidi (Dornier Wal-2 Rolls 360), Pisa, Italy, 
Feb. 3, 1925. 


Speed for Specified Distances 


PILOT AND 250 TO 500 KILOS 


Ke Po, Mo Pau. H. M.S, 


100 to 500 kilometers: 168.523 104.715 ————— Guido Guidi (Dornier Wal-2 Rolls 
360), Pisa, Italy, Feb. 4, 1925. 


PILOT AND 1000 TO 1500 KILOS 


¥ K.P.H. M.P.H. H.M.S. 
100 to 500 kilometers: 168.523 104.715 ———— Guido Guidi (Dornier Wal-2 Rolls 


360), Pisa, Italy, Feb. 4, 1925. 
PILOT AND 2000 KILOS 


K.P.H. M.P.H. H. M. S. é 
100 kilometers: 110.08 68.4 54:29:55 Lt. O. B. Hardison, U. S. N. (PN7 2-2 Wright 
T2 535), Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 1924. 
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GLIDERS 
Duration 
miller MMe, of. ; ‘ 
10:19:43.4 Commandant Massaux (Poncelet Vivette), Vauville, France, July 26, 1925. 


Distance Cross-country, Air Line 


METERS FEET 


Lt. Thoret (Bardin), Vauville, France, Aug. 26, 1923. 


Altitude 


E. Descamps (Dewoitine), Biskra, Algeria, Feb. 7, 1923. 


HELICOPTERS 
Distance Cross-country, Air Line 


8,100 26,575 
545 1,788 

METERS FEET 
736 2,414.69 


Pescara (Pescara-Hispano 180), Issy, France, April 18, 1924. 


Speed over Specified Distances 
Altitude 


METERS FEET 
Pilot and 200 kilos.: 1.0 3.28 


Oehmichen (Oehmichen-Rhone 180), Arbouans, France, 


Sept. 14, 1924. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND MARINE ENGINEERING 


By JAMES SwANn 
Epiror or “Marine ENGINEERING,” New York 


Conditions.—The extreme depres- 
sion in world shipping which has pre- 
vailed practically throughout the 
past year has had the effect of re- 
ducing commercial shipbuilding to 
the lowest point it has touched in 
many years. In addition to this, the 
disarmament agreement has xesulted 
in taking away from the larger ship- 
yards that which, in America, at 
least, has been a chief source of in- 
come,—the building of large naval 
vessels. As a result of this condi- 
tion, many of the yards have devoted 
their energies to the acquirement of 
such outside work as their equipment 
was capable of handling; structural 
work, forgings, hydraulic turbines 
and the like; with the result that 
progressive development in naval 
architecture and marine engineering 
has been practically at a standstill. 

It is a general experience that in 
such allied sciences and arts as naval 
architecture and shipbuilding tem- 
porary periods of slackness are taken 
advantage of for carrying out re- 
search or experimental work, not 
possible when business demands _ oc- 
cupy a plant’s full capacity. Ships, 
however, are too expensive to be built 


for ‘experiment alone; their building 
must have some commercial justifica- 
tion behind it. While a new vessel 
may embody certain experimental or 
tentative features, the transaction 
of her building is and must be essen- 
tially commercial. 
Diesel Engines.—Notwithstanding 
the general adverse conditions which 
have surrounded it, shipbuilding and 
engineering have made material ad- 
vances during the past year. With- 
out doubt the most outstanding fea- 
ture has been the continued and 
steadily expanding adoption of Diesel 
engines for ship propulsion. Hereto- 
fore confined in the main to relatively 
low speed vessels of moderate power, 
the past year has witnessed the com- 
pletion of several motor-propelled 
ships of the ocean liner type, some of 
them equipped with machinery of 
over 20,000 collective shaft horse- 
power. While these vessels have been 
in service but a short time and their 
commercial success can only be satis- 
factorily and finally determined from 
operating experience extending over 
a much longer ‘period, the results so 
far obtained are reported to be emi- 
nently satisfactory and there seems 
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to be little reason to doubt that the | 
motor liner has come to stay. 

The eventual success of any par- 
ticular ship must, in practically 
every case rest upon her overall com- 
mercial efficiency; in other words, the 
first cost with its resulting yearly 
charges, for interest, depreciation and 
insurance must enter into the picture 
as well as the actual operating costs 
.and the savings which may be real- 
ized as the result of using some par- 
ticularly economical form of ma- 
chinery, such as the Diesel engine. 

In this respect, the Diesel owing 
to its relatively high first cost, has 
been at somewhat of a disadvantage. 
While for long voyages at low power 
it has shown remarkable results, 
from both the engineering and com- 
mercial points of view, on shorter 
trips with a larger percentage of 
time spent in port, its advantages are 
not so apparent. Up to the present, 
practically all Diesel marine engines 
have been of the single acting type, 
a fact in part responsible for their 
relatively high weight and cost per 
horsepower developed. So long as 
powers remained small, this presented 
no very serious difficulty; but for 
such large powers as are necessary 
for passenger liners it became a very 
great, if not insurmountable, obstacle 
in the way of the commercial success 
of this type of machinery. The solu- 
tion of this difficulty has come, in 
part at least, with the development 
of the double acting Diesel with a 
much larger output per unit of 
weight and cost than is possible with 
the single acting type. 

Reduction Gears—The preceding 
remarks apply to relatively large 
and heavy engines, coupled directly 
to the propeller shaft. Recently a 
number of vessels have appeared in 
which small, fast running motors, 
drive the propeller shaft through the 
medium of mechanical gearing or elec- 
tric generators and motors. The for- 
~ mer type of drive has been consider- 
ably developed in Germany, and to 
some extent in this country. Some 
form of flexible coupling or hydraulic 
clutch is advisable, between the mo- 
tor and the gears, to eliminate shock 
and torsional vibration, but this sys- 
tem is nevertheless probably the 
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cheapest form of Diesel drive, so far 
as first cost is concerned. The elec- 
tric reduction gear has been highly 
developed in naval work in this coun- 


try in connection with steam tur- 
bines. For services requiring econ- 
omy at widely varying rates of 


speed, it is undoubtedly well adapted 
and offers great possibilities for the 
future. 

More recently electric reduction 
gears, in conjunction with small 
Diesel engines, have come into promi- 
nence. This system is being highly 
developed in this country, although 
the largest power installations so far _ 
made are to be found in three fruit 
steamers built in Great Britain. It 
is particularly suited for tow boats, 
owing to its unrivaled maneuvering 
qualities, and has already been fitted 
in a number of American vessels of 
this class, with more in prospect. The 
Diesel electric drive also offers ad- 
vantages where considerable power is 
used for other purposes than propul- 
sion, as in refrigerator ships and oil 
tankers. Two American oil tankers, 
fitted with this type of machinery 
have entered service during the past 
year, and are reported as being very 
satisfactory and efficient in every 
way. Diesel electric drive has been 
or is being installed in a number of 
American yachts, formerly propelled 
by steam power. 

Economy of Machinery.—While 
great advance has in past years been 
made in the economy of performance 
of marine steam plants, it is a well 
known fact that they have been out- 
stripped in this particular by the 
large shore power stations. This has 
been due in part to the natural and 
justifiable conservation of marine en- 
gineers, but mainly to the fact that 
many of the methods in common use 
on shore are, in their present form, 
entirely unsuited and impracticable 
for installation on shipboard. 

The rapid advance of the Diesel 
engine has brought to marine steam 
engineers, with renewed force, the 
necessity of increasing the economy 
of their machinery. As has been 
already remarked, the cost of Diesel 
engines, even of the double acting 
type is high, per unit of power pro- 
duced, and the question arises 
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whether, in view of its relatively low 
first cost, the marine steam plant, by 
the adoption of certain shore power- 
house devices and practices may not 
be brought reasonably close to a 
Diesel plant, in overall. efficiency. 

The path, as pointed out by sta- 
tionary engineering practice, leads to 
high steam pressures and superheat, 
high vacuums and improved condens- 
ing apparatus, “stage” feed heating 
by steam withdrawn from the tur- 
bines, reheating of the steam itself 
and the effective utilization of the 
waste heat in the boiler uptakes, 
either for preheating the furnace 
draft or for feed-water heating. 

With the exception of stage feed 
heating and steam reheating, all of 
these means of effecting economy of 
fuel are in more or less limited use 
in marine plants. High steam pres- 
sures predicate the use of watertube 
boilers. These are already exten- 
sively used though not as yet at the 
pressures obtaining ashore. An 
American cargo steamer recently 
completed, uses steam at 250 pounds 
and 150 degrees superheat and is 
showing excellent results, though 
still materially below those of the 
best shore plants. Additional vessels 
are contemplated to use steam at 350 
pounds and 200 degrees superheat by 
which a further and material saving 
will be effected. High vacuums are 
steadily maintained at sea, but the 
condenser becomes a constant source 
of trouble owing to the salt cooling 
water, since with the high pressure 
watertube boilers, pure, fresh feed- 
water is essential. It seems probable 
that before much higher pressures 
can be successfully and continuously 
used at sea some certain means must 
be devised to produce leakless con- 
densers and thus prevent any salt 
water from finding its way into the 
feed system. 

Stage feed-heating and steam re- 
heating are entirely practical for ma- 
chinery running constantly under a 
given load. Ship machinery runs at 
varying speeds and has to be fre- 
quently reversed and maneuvered. 
While this may not present insur- 
mountable difficulties, the fitting of 
such devices would materially add to 
the complication and crowding of the 


machinery and therefore appears of 
doubtful utility from a practical 
standpoint. 

Turning to the utilization of waste 
heat in the furnace gases, it may be 
said that moderately heated forced 
draft has long been in use in marine 
plants but that recently developed 
devices pave the way to a much 
greater preheating of the furnace 
draft than has heretofore been con- 
sidered practicable and their very 
general adoption seems probable. 

Practical Application.—The extent 
to which the various methods out- 
lined may be expected to improve ma- 
rine steam plant economy, if utilized 
to the fullest practicable degree, is 
largely a matter of conjecture. Ac- 
tual trial alone can satisfactorily de- 
termine what can and what cannot 
be done while at the same time pre- 
serving the reliability and ease of 
operation which are essential to satis- 
factory shipboard performance. To 
this end a contract has recently been 
placed in Great Britain for the con- 
struction of a steamer with ma- 
chinery embodying most if not all of 
the devices which have been men- 
tioned; the intention being to give 
them a thorough and exhaustive test 
under actual service conditions. It 
is the expectation of the designers of 
this ship and her machinery, and they 
are among the very best in Great 
Britain, that a shaft horsepower will 
be produced for 0.66 pound of fuel 
oil. The corresponding figure for a 
Diesel installation is 0.45 pound but 
the lesser cost of the steam plant, 
estimated at approximately 70 per 
cent. of the Diesel, is expected to. 
largely offset the difference in oper- 
ating expenses. This experiment is 
perhaps the most important, in its 
field, which has been undertaken since 
the introduction of the steam turbine 
for ship propulsion, something over 
25 years ago, and its outcome is 
awaited with the greatest interest by 
shipbuilders and operators, the world 
over. 

Pulverized Coal—A most notable 
development in marine engineering 
during the past year is the work at 
present going on preparatory to the 
introduction on shipboard of pulver- 
ized coal as a fuel for generating 
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steam. While this type of fuel is al- 
ready used to a considerable extent 
ashore, the type of apparatus has 
been such that the resulting flame 
was too long to be effectively used 
in the relatively restricted combus- 
tion spaces of a marine boiler. Ap- 
paratus has now been devised where- 
by the flame is shortened without re- 
ducing its phenomenal heat-producing 
properties, and practical trial at sea 
only awaits the production of a satis- 
factory grinder for ship’s use and the 
design of air supply and ducts to feed 
the powdered fuel to the furnace. As 
very low grade coal can be used and 
the heat liberation obtained is enor- 
mous, it appears practically certain 
that the marine use of pulverized coal 
fuel has before it an enormous field 
of usefulness. It is of interest to 
note that this development is a pecu- 
liarly American one, so far almost 
entirely confined to this country inso- 
far as ships are concerned. 
Contrapropeller—Turning from the 
power plant itself, the most nota- 
ble recent development in ship pro- 
pulsion has been the practical adop- 
tion, in a number of merchant ves- 
sels, of what is known as the contra- 
propeller. In brief this is a device 
for applying to the ordinary marine 
propeller certain principles which 
have long been taken advantage of in 
water power turbines. By fitting sta- 
tionary guide blades in front of or 
behind an ordinary propeller the 
wake, or water left behind the vessel 
as she moves forward, is guided to 
the propeller in such a manner as to 
increase its efficiency and at the same 
time draw from the wake and turn to 
useful account, energy which would 
otherwise pass astern and be wasted. 
The contrapropeller has been fitted on 
150 foreign (mostly German) and 12 
American vessels and a saving of 
from 10 to 15 per cent. in effective 
horsepower for a given speed is re- 
ported to result from its use. As it 
can be fitted easily on vessels in serv- 
ice as well as on new ships and is 
comparatively inexpensive, me, ws 
likely to be extensively used, particu- 
larly on ships of moderate speed and 
power. 
Bracketless Construction. — The 
most notable development in hull con- 


struction during the past year has 
been, without doubt, the invention, by 
Sir Joseph Isherwood, of the 
“bracketless” system of hull construc- 
tion for tank steamers. The Isher- 
wood system of longitudinal framing 
has been in use for many years, and, 
so far as tank steamers are con- 
cerned, has become practically uni- 
versal. In the past, large brackets 
have been considered as essential in 
these vessels to connect the longitudi- 
nal hull framing with the stiffeners 
on the bulkheads forming the several 
oil carrying tanks or compartments. 
These brackets are present in large 
numbers (about 2,500 in a tank 
steamer of 10,000 tons deadweight 
capacity), are very heavy, costly to 
make and fit and rivet in place and 
a bother to keep oiltight where at- 
tached to the bulkheads. By a slight 
change in arrangement and increase 
in weight and strength of the general 
hull framing, it is proposed to do 
away entirely with the brackets, a 
much simpler and cheaper hull being 
the result. The first vessel to be 
built under this system is now in 
course of construction and, if the re- 
sults anticipated are obtained, and 
there seems to be little doubt that 
they will be, it is a matter of great 
importance to the builders and own- 
ers of this very large class of com- 
mercial vessels. While not an Ameri- 
can invention, the bracketless system 
is of particular interest to the ship- 
ping interests of this country, as the 
American fleet is by far the largest 
fleet of oil carrying vessels in the 
world. 

Channel System.—Another develop- 
ment in hull construction, of much 
more restricted use, but still of im- 
portance as applicable to the con- 
struction of certain large fleets of 
small vessels—harbor barges, to be 
specific—is the Ellis Channel Sys- 
tem of hull construction, in which the 
ordinary plated sides, bottom and 
decks of a “box” barge are replaced 
by structural channels, riveted flange 
to flange. Several barges of this de- 
scription are already in service in 
New York harbor and should they 
prove as serviceable as hoped for and 
if they can be profitably produced at 
the very low price which character- 
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ized those now in use, a considerable 
activity in their production may be 
looked for. 

Outlook—The past few months 
have brought unmistakable signs of 
a revival of shipbuilding in this 
country. A considerable amount of 
new tonnage is under contract or ac- 
tually in course of construction. In- 
cluded in this are the two largest 
commercial vessels ever undertaken 
on this side of the Atlantic; passen- 
ger liners of the very highest type. 
A very large motor tanker, possibly 
the largest vessel of this type in the 
world, was contracted for in the last 
month of the past year and a num- 


ber of other vessels are being con- 
sidered and will, in all probability be 
contracted for in the near future. 
While new naval work has been prac- 
tically at a standstill, two 10,000-ton 
cruisers, of very high speed are 
shortly to be laid down, one in a 
navy yard and the other by a pri- 
vate firm. The machinery for both 
of these ships, representing a total 
of about 200,000 shaft horsepower is 
to be built by contract. 

Altogether the outlook for Ameri- 
can shipbuilding and marine engi- 
neering was far more hopeful in the 
latter part of 1925 than it was in the 
opening months of the year. 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 


By C. LaureNcE WARWICK 
SECRETARY, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS 


The six years that have elapsed 
since the American Year Book was 
last published have witnessed two 
outstanding developments in the field 
of engineering materials, namely, the 
rapid growth of standardization and 
greatly increased interest in research. 
The importance ot standard specifica- 
tions and tests for materials in re- 
lation to future industrial develop- 
ment can hardly be overestimated and 
is resulting in the constant exten- 
sion of standardization into new 
fields. The importance of reséarch in 
materials has been somewhat slower 
of realization. However, the indus- 
tries are coming to appreciate their 
dependence upon research for the de- 
velopment of new materials and for 
extending and amplifying our knowl- 
edge of present materials. More- 
over, standardization itself is ulti- 
mately a stimulus to research; for 
the suitability of materials for given 
services cannot always be measured 
by present-day standards, so that in- 
tensive study of materials and their 
properties is practically an economic 
necessity. Indeed, in some fields en- 
gineering practice has outstripped 
knowledge of materials, and here we 
see the more intensive research at the 
present time. 

Fatigue of Metals—Much has 
been learned in the past five years 


respecting the strength of metals un- 
der repeated stress and the phenom- 
ena of “fatigue” failures—a subject 
of growing importance in the design 
and operation of a large variety of 
machinery and structures subjected 
to repeated stresses. It is now known 
that fatigue is not due to “erystalli- 
zation” of the metal as was once 
thought, but is really a progressive 
fracture that starts at some point of 
high localized stress and proceeds by 
spreading of minute cracks, which 
may be due to slip along cleavage 
planes in the crystals of the metal. 
Failure usually occurs suddenly and 
without appreciable plastic deforma- 
tion. 

It has been well established that 
wrought ferrous metals have an en- 
durance limit, defined as a unit stress 
below which the metal is capabie of 
withstanding an indefinitely large 
number of stress reversals; that this 
endurance limit seems to be more con- 
sistently related to tensile strength 
than to elastic limit; and that the 
ratio of endurance limit to tensile 
strength (the so-called “endurance 
ratio”) for a number of steels of 
various compositions and heat treat- 
ments ranges from 0.45 to 0.55. The 
endurance limit of many steels is 
raised by suitable heat treatment, 
though not necessarily in the same 
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ratio that static elastic strength is 
increased by such treatment. It 
seems to have been well established 
that if metal is repeatedly stressed 
below its original endurance limit the 
effect is to raise both the static and 
endurance strengths. 

The existence of an endurance limit 
for the non-ferrous metals and alloys 
is not so well established. The brass 
and bronze compositions so far in- 
vestigated seem to have an endurance 
limit; but it is not yet definite that 
such alloys as duralumin and monel 
metal have an endurance limit and fur- 
ther tests are necessary. The endur- 
ance ratio for non-ferrous metals is 
distinctly lower than for ferrous 
metals, ranging from 0.25 to 0.45 and 
varying widely for different metals 
and for different conditions of the 
metal. 

Studies are now being made of the 
fatigue strength of metals at high 
temperatures. H. F. Moore and T. 
M. Jasper find that in most cases 
the endurance limit of normalized 
earbon steel, nickel and monel metal 
decreases slightly from ordinary tem- 
peratures up to 800° F. and falls off 
rapidly for temperatures above 900° 
F.; and that the endurance limit at 
any particular temperature ap- 
proaches the tensile strength at that 
temperature as. determined by pro- 
longed tests (see under Properties 
of Metals at High Temperatures): 

The endurance properties of metals 
have been determined for the most 
part by subjecting specimens to mil- 
lions of cycles of alternate flexural, 
torsional or direct tensile and com- 
pressive stresses. The time consumed 
in such tests is very great, which 
lends much importance to the develop- 
ment of short-time tests. H. F. Moore 
reports that the endurance limit of 
many wrought ferrous metals may be 
reliably determined by observing the 
rise of temperature of specimens sub- 
jected to some hundreds of cycles of 
reversed stress; and D. J. McAdam 
has devised an accelerated torsion 
test in which the applied stress is 
automatically increased as the speci- 
men “gives” under the originally 
applied stress. Important studies are 
also being made of the significance of 
the range of stress reversal with re- 


spect to the elastic strength of the 
metal. 
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2, 24; “Endurance Properties of 
Alloys of Nickel and of Copper,” 
Am. Soc. Steel Treating, Vrans- 
actions, vol. 7; “Endurance Prop- 
erties of Non-Ferrous Metals,” 
Mining and Metallurgy, October, 
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Moorr, R. R.—“Resistance of Man- 
ganese Bronze, Duralumin and 
Electron Metal to Alternating 
Stresses,” Am. Soc. Testing Mats., 
Proceedings, vol. 2, 23; “Resistance 
of Metals to Repeated Static and 
Impact Stresses,” ibid., vol. 2, 24; 
“Some Fatigue Tests of Non-Fer- 
rous Metals,” ibid., vol. 2, 265. 

Gittett, H. W., and Mack, E. L.— 
“Notes on Some Endurance Tests 
of Metals,” Am. Soc. Testing Mats., 
Proceedings, vol. 2, 24. 


Properties of Metals at High Tem- 
peratures.—A new importance has 
been given recently to the study of 
this subject by two significant indus- 
trial developments: the high tempera- 
tures (750° F.) and working pres- 
sures (600 lbs. per sq. in. and higher) 
now used in modern steam-power- 
plant operation; and the high tem- 
peratures, ranging from 750° to 
1,000° F., developed in the “crack- 
ing” of crude oil. The metals at 
present commercially available for 
these services undergo considerable 
loss in strength at temperatures 
above 600° F. and metallurgists are 
not entirely agreed upon the de- 
tails of their “strength-temperature” 
eurves. Accordingly, two important 
problems are presented: first, the 
precise determination of the proper- 
ties of metals at high temperatures; 
and second, the development of ma- 
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terials that exhibit improved prop- 
erties, both as to mechanical strength 
and chemical stability, at these tem- 
peratures. As a first step towards 
the study of these problems, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and American Society for Test- 
ing Materials have brought together 
in a Symposium on the Effect of Tem- 
peratures upon the Properties of 
Metals (Am. Soe. Testing Mats., 
Proceedings, vol. 2, 24) a complete 
résumé of existing knowledge of the 
subject, including a comprehensive 
bibliography, and have sponsored an 
extensive investigation to standardize 
test methods, study the properties of 
metals at elevated temperatures and 
correlate tests in different labora- 
tories with behavior as it appears in 
actual service. 

Experimentation has brought out 
certain significant facts. Up to about 
850° F. high strength of most steels 
is a function of composition and heat 
treatment, and steels having highest 
strength at ordinary temperatures 
show similar superiority throughout 
the entire range; from 850° to 
1,100° F. the benefits to be derived 
from heat treatment are limited and 
strength is a function largely of com- 
position. Above temperatures of 
1,100° F. it is improbable that com- 
mercial steels can be produced to 
withstand continuously large loads, 
and we shall probably have to turn 
here to chrome-nickel, chrome-iron- 
nickel and similar alloys that show 
such great resistance to oxidation, 
corrosive agencies and high tempera- 
ture and have been used for a num- 
ber of years in many chemical and 
metallurgical processes. 

Investigators are turning their at- 
tention to a study of flow in steel 
under long-sustained loads at various 
temperatures. H. J. French and W. 
A. Tucker (U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Technologic Paper No. 296) 
describe three stages of flow of a low- 
carbon boiler steel, and find that the 
load that permits long life at 1,100° 
F. without flow, approximates the 
proportional limit at that tempera- 
ture determined by the usual short- 
time test, a conclusion which has been 
confirmed by others. The correlation 
of long- and short-time tests at high 


temperatures is an important prob- 
lem. 


Select References 


“Symposium on Corrosion-Resistant, 
Heat-Resistant and Electrical-Re- 
sistance Alloys,” Am. Soc. Testing 
Mats., Proceedings, vol. 2, 24. 

Lynou, T. D., McVerry, P. G., and 
Mocuet, N. L.—‘“Tensile Proper- 
ties of Metals at High Tempera- 
tures,” ibid., vol. 2, 25. 

Moore, H. F., and Jasper, T. M.— 
University of Illinois, Bulletin No. 
152. 


Corrosion.—Recent years have wit- 
nessed the inauguration, under the 
auspices of the National Research 
Council, of organized study of corro- 
sion of metals. Technical literature 
is replete with valuable data. Much 
progress has been made in studying 
the theory and mechanism of corro- 
sion and the electrochemical theory 
(W. D. Bancroft, “The Electrolytic 
Theory of Corrosion,’ Journal of 
Physical Chemistry, vol. 28) as 
amplified by recent investigations is 
generally accepted as explaining the 
fundamental phenomena of corrosion. 
The 1925 Corrosion Symposium of 
the American Chemical Society (In- 
dustrial and Bngineering Chemistry, 
April, 1925) gives a, balanced cross- 
section of present corrosion thought. 
The effects and relationship to each 
other of the numerous factors that 
influence corrosion are coming to be 
more clearly understood. These fac- 
tors, it appears, have relatively a re- 
tarding or accelerating influence de- 
pending on surrounding conditions 
and the resultant of these contending 
forces determines the rate of corro- 
sion in any particular case. Two in- 
teresting problems reported upon this 
year are the cause of pitting, now 
attributed to differences in oxygen 
supply rather than in the metal it- 
self, and the formation of protective 
films which greatly retard the prog- 
ress of corrosion. Microscopic study 
of corrosion holds many interesting 
possibilities. 

An important line of attack of the 
corrosion problem is that of compara- 
tive corrosion tests. An outstanding 
example is the elaborate series of 
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tests of uncoated steel and iron sheets 
exposed to three atmospheric condi- 
tions and totally immersed in four 
kinds of running water (Report of 
Committee on Corrosion of Iron and 
Steel, Am. Soc. Testing Mats., Pro- 
ceedings, vol. 1, 20-25). These tests, 
while not yet completed, have clearly 
indicated the superiority of copper- 
bearing metal in resisting atmos- 
pherie corrosion, although such mate- 
rial seems to show no superiority in 
the immersion tests. A similar series 
of exposure tests of various metallic- 
coated iron and steel products has 
been started this year (ibid., vol. 1, 
25). 

Accelerated corrosion tests are of 
great practical importance, for if 
properly related to the factors of 
ordinary corrosion they may give in 
a comparatively short time reliable 
indications of the rust-resisting prop- 
erties of metals under conditions of 
actual service. A critical comparison 
and evaluation of four principal tests 
—total immersion, alternate immer- 
sion, spray and accelerated electro- 
lytic—is being undertaken by the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials as a contribution to the organ- 
ized study of corrosion (Report of 
Committee on Corrosion of Non-Fer- 
rous Metals and Alloys, Am. Soc. 
Testing Mats., Proceedings, vol. 1, 
24). 

Reference is made to a comprehen- 
sive tabulation of the properties of 
corrosion-resistant alloys—of which 
the iron-chromium alloys are the 
basic type—and some important con- 
tributions to knowledge in this field 
(Symposium on Corrosion-Resistant, 
Heat-Resistant and Electrical-Resist- 
ance Alloys, Am. Soc. Testing Mats., 
Proceedings, vol. 2, 24). 

Light Alloys—Aluminum and mag- 
nesium and ¢heir high-strength “light 


alloys” with such hardening ele- 
ments as copper, silicon, zine and 
manganese, in both the cast and 


wrought state, are finding many en- 
gineering applications where 
weight is an economic advantage or 
indeed an absolute essential, familiar 
illustrations being aircraft and auto- 
mobile construction. Abroad, the 
magnesium-base alloys have been 
rather highly developed but in this 


light | 


country the greatest development has 
been with the aluminum-base alloys, 
of which the most prominent is 
duralumin, an alloy of aluminum with 
copper and magnesium. Duralumin, 
while having a tensile strength an- 
nealed of about 30,000 Ibs. per sq. 
in. and after heat treatment and 
“aging” of about 60,000 lbs. per sq. 
in. with elongation of 20 per cent., 
is relatively difficult to fabricate; 
but a new alloy of aluminum and cop- 
per, containing slight percentages of 
silicon and iron, is described by R. 
S. Archer and Zay Jeffries (Mining 
and Metallurgy, February, 1925), 
which after suitable treatment has 
about the same strength as duralumin 
combined with improved working 
qualities. These experimenters also de- 
scribe an aluminum-magnesium-sili- 
con alloy that in the annealed state 
is quite soft, but which can by arti- 
ficial aging be greatly hardened, hav- 
ing excellent machining and _ cold- 
forming properties. The development 
of the best properties of these alloys 
is dependent on thorough mechanical 
working. 

S. Daniels and D. M. Warner (ibid., 
July, 1925) describe an aluminum- 
copper-silicon alloy that may be sand 
cast and heat treated to give high 
strength, ductility, resistance to shock 
and good machineability. Other ref- 
erences are: 


STREETER, R. L., and FARAGHER, P. V. 


— ‘Aluminum and Its Light 
Alloys,’ Mechanical Engineering, 
May, 1925. 


Daniets, §.—‘Magnesium and Its 
Alloys,” ibid., October, 1925. 


Heat Treatment.—Heat treatment 
of metals, brought to a considerable 
degree of perfection with alloy steels, 
is now being applied to ordinary car- 
bon steels, wrought iron and cast iron. 
R. H. Smith (Am. Soe. Steel Treat- 
ing, Transactions, May, 1925) has 
shown that low-carbon steel may have 
its tensile strength increased from 
50,000 to 125,000 lbs. per sq. in. by 
heating to high temperature and very 
rapidly quenching. The ability of 
wrought iron to resist shock is 
greatly increased by proper anneal- 
ing. Pearlitic cast iron, formed by 
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allowing molten iron to cool ex- 
tremely slowly, gives a metal of 
fine microscopic structure, extremely 
adaptable for light and medium cast- 
ings. It would seem also that the 
physical properties of ordinary cast 
iron can be materially modified by 
heat treatment (F. Grotts, <ibid., 
June, 1925). Recommended practices 
for various kinds of heat treatment 
are being formulated by the American 
Society for Steel Treating. 

The science of metallography is an 
essential aid in studying effect of heat 
treatment upon the physical struc- 
ture of metals. Standard methods of 
metallographic testing have been pub- 
lished (1924 Book of A. 8S. T. M. 
Standards), and magnifications of 
5,000 diameters and higher are now 
possible. Metallographic testing is 
beginning to find a place in com- 
mercial specifications, recent specifi- 
cations for condenser tubes containing 
a requirement for grain size. 

X-ray metallography, a compara- 
tively recent development, comprises 
two main divisions: X-ray crystal- 
lography, in which X-rays are used 
to study the crystal structure of 
metals; and metal radiography, in 
which internal defects in metal are 
shown by the X-ray. A recent re- 
port (Committee on Metallography, 
Am. Soc. Testing Mats., Proceedings, 
vol. 1,;25) outlines the subject and 
gives an excellent bibliography. It 
is now possible, through studies at 
Watertown Arsenal and elsewhere, to 
make X-ray photographs through 34% 
in. of metal and to detect a cavity 
Ye in. in diameter, and it is not 
improbable that improvements now 
being perfected may make examina- 
tion of somewhat thicker sections a 
possibility. As a method of com- 
mercial inspection radiography is at 
present expensive, but the possibility 
of detecting dangerous flaws before 
parts are put into service is a decided 
advantage and the expense may be 
justified in the case of specially im- 
portant installations. Thus, this 
method of examination has already 
been applied to certain important 
steel castings for the Weymouth 
Power Station of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Boston 
(Mechanical Engineering, May, 1925). 


The value of radiography as a means 
of controlling foundry practice is be- 
ing recognized. 

Cement.—Cement has become one 
of the most important materials of 
construction, yet our knowledge of 
its constitution and the processes by 
which it hardens is by no means com- 
plete. For the past decade efforts 
to improve concrete have been di- 
rected largely towards the study of 
aggregates, amount of water and in- 
fluence of various admixtures (see 
under Concrete), and the belief is now 
growing that cement itself must be 
studied and further improved. Thus, 
the Portland Cement Association has 
established a fellowship at the U. 8. 
Bureau of Standards for the purpose 
of making a fundamental study of 
Portland Cement and placing the art 
of making and using it on the high- 
est possible scientific basis. The fel- 
lowship has completed about a year’s 
work devoted to studies of the chem- 
ical systems involved and the hydra- 
tion of cement in the presence of 
excess water. 

Meanwhile, the American Standard 
Specifications and Tests for Portland 
Cement are widely accepted through- 
out the country as a basis -of pur- 
chase. However, some difficulties are 
being experienced in securing con- 
cordant test results, for the testing 
of cement is not an exact science and 
the results are greatly influenced by 
seemingly minor variations in proce- 
dure. A Manual on Cement Testing 
has recently been issued (Am. Soc. 
Testing Mats., Proceedings, vol. 1, 
25) as an aid in the routine pro- 
cedure of testing. 

The requirements of cement for 
modern highway construction have 
been admirably discussed by A. T. 
Goldbeck (ibid., vol. 2, 25), who 
states that concrete for highway con- 
struction would be even more suit- 
able from a technical standpoint than 
it is at present if it developed high 
tensile strength within a very few 
days with low shrinkage under 
action of moisture and temperature. 
Whether high-strength cement is the 
answer, as some highway engineers 
believe, has yet to be demonstrated 
from an economic point of view; al- 
though Goldbeck concludes that if 
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cement of high early strength can be 
obtained with no decided increase in 
cost and no danger of disintegration, 
it is desirable and something towards 
which cement manufacturers should 
strive. 

An interesting development in this 
direction is the production com- 
mercially of a high-alumina cement 
(similar to the French ‘“ciment 
fondu”) which in 48 hours has a 
compressive strength in 1:3 mortar 
of about 6,000 Ibs. per sq. in. com- 
pared to say 700 Ibs. for Portland 
cement, and which in 1: 2: 3 concrete 
shows considerably higher transverse 
and compressive strengths at 24 hours 
than Portland-cement concrete at 28 
days (H. 8. Mattimore, ibid.). There 
has also been developed in England 
a modified Portland cement with slow 
initial set followed by rapid harden- 
ing, attaining in about three days 
the 28-day strength of normal ce- 
ment (Mechanical Engineering, June, 
1925). 

Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. 
—tThe application to field practice of 
the principles of proportioning de- 
veloped by laboratory experimenta- 
tion is an outstanding feature of the 
Standard Specifications for Concrete 
and Reinforced Concrete prepared by 
a joint committee of five national 
organizations (Am. Soc. Testing 
Mats., Proceedings, vol. 1, 24). These 
specifications represent the consensus 
of present opinion regarding mate- 
rials, proportioning, construction and 
design of concrete and reinforced con- 
crete structures, and they constitute 
an important step forward in the 
matter of “design” of concrete mix- 
tures. In place of the common prac- 
tice of specifying proportions of say 
1: 2:4, irrespective of nature and 
grading of aggregates, and using a 
fixed basic unit stress for concrete 
of perhaps 800 Ibs. per sq. in. on the 
assumption of 2,000-lb. concrete, the 
specifications require that the engi- 
neer shall determine, by tests of avail- 
able aggregate in advance of use, the 
proportions to produce concrete of the 
required strength; or, where this is 
impracticable, the engineer may use 
tables (based upon many thousand 
tests) giving proportions in which ce- 
ment and a wide range of sizes of 


fine and coarse aggregates should be 
mixed to obtain concrete of given con- 
sistency and desired compressive 
strength. The basic working unit 
stress is then fixed at 40 per cent. 
of the compressive strength at 28 
days, thus giving proper recognition 
to higher quality concrete. The 
specifications also require that the 
quantity of water used shall be the 
minimum necessary to produce con- 
crete of suitable consistency for each 
particular use. 

Field tests made under the auspices 
of the joint committee in connection 
with the construction of a large con: 
crete building and a concrete bridge, 
and reported by W. A. Slater and S. 
Walker (Am. Soc. Civil Engrs., Pro- 
ceedings, January, 1925) indicate 
that it is possible to meet the re- 
quirements of these specifications pro- 
vided a tolerance igs allowed which 
permits about 10 per cent. of the 
strengths to fall below 80 per cent. 
of the average strength. Examples 
are not lacking of successful construc- 
tion under such methods. T. P. Wat- 
son (Am. Concrete Inst., Proceedings, 
vol. 21) describes the application of 
these principles to a reinforced con- 
crete bridge at Pittsburgh and A. W. 
Munsell (ibid.) describes field control 
of concrete for the Delaware River 
Bridge at Philadelphia. 

In an elaborate series of tests on 
the bond between steel and concrete 
reported by D, A. Abrams (Am. Soc. 
Testing Mats., Proceedings, vol. 2, 
25), the conclusion is drawn that the 
use of 4 per cent. of the 28-day com- 
pressive strength of concrete as a 
working unit stress in bond for plain 
bars, as allowed in the above-men- 
tioned specifications, is justified in 
that it gives a factor of safety of at 
least 21% against slip. 

The “slump” test for consistency 
generally recommended as a control 
test for the important factor of 
water-cement ratio (see American 
Year Book, 1918, p. 609), does not 
seem to be so well adapted to dry 
mixes and a promising new test has 
been devised by F. H. Jackson and 
G. Werner (Am. Soc. Testing Mats., 
Proceedings, vol. 2, 25). It consists 
in determining by weight the amount 
of concrete retained upon a 12-in. cir- 
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cular steel plate when a greater vol- 
ume of concrete than could be re- 
tained upon the plate under any 
circumstances is dropped upon it from 
a given height. The wetter the con- 
crete, of course, the less will be the 
amount retained. The consistency as 
thus determined is found to bear a 
concordant relation to the water- 
cement ratio and the method gives 
excellent promise as a control of con- 
crete in highway construction. 

The use of concrete in building 
units such as block, tile and brick is 
an important development and stand- 
ards for such units are being studied 
most effectively by the American 
Concrete Institute (ibid., vol. 21). 

The influence of admixtures, such 
as calcium chloride as a hardener of 
concrete, and the effect upon concrete 
of acid and alkali-carrying waters are 
important subjects of study. These 
and others are discussed in the fol- 
lowing references: 


Abrams, D. A.—‘Calcium Chloride as 


an Admixture in Concrete,” Am. 
Soc. Testing Mats., Proceedings, 
Vol. 2, 24. 

Mititer, D. G.—“‘hife of Concrete 


Stored in Sulfate Solutions”; and 
Report of Committee on Drain Tile, 
ibid. 

BuTrerFIELD, E. E.— “Analytical 
Properties of Set and Hardened 
Mortars,” ibid., vol. 2, 25. 

Gowen, J. W., and Leavirr, H. W.— 
“The Significance of the Common 
Test Methods for Determining the 
Streneth of Mortars,” «bid. 

GoNNERMAN, H. F.—‘‘Effect of Size 
and Shape of Test Specimen on 
Compressive Strength of Concrete,” 
ibid. 


Road Materials—Highway engi- 
neers are supplementing their labora- 
tory studies of road materials by the 
building of test roads for the purpose 
of observing under known and con- 
trolled trafiic the behavior of various 
materials and types of road construc- 
tion. Three such roads have been 
constructed by the state highway de- 
partments of California and Illinois 
and the U. 8. Bureau of Public Roads. 
The latter, at Arlington, Va., is in the 
form of a circular track approxi- 


mately 625 feet in circumference, and 
has been used to determine the resist- 
ance to wear of some sixty types of 
concrete pavements and the stability 
or resistance to “shoving” of about 
thirty bituminous paving mixtures. 
The concrete test sections were sub- 
jected to approximately 300,000 pas- 
sages of a solid rubber-tire truck 
wheel loaded to 3,000 lbs., traveling 
at a speed of 22 miles per hour, as 
well as 50,000 passages of the same 
truck wheel with non-skid chains— 
equivalent to several years’ traffic on 
the average concrete road. ‘The re- 
sults and conclusions from the test 
have been reported by F. H. Jackson 
and J. T. Pauls (Am. Soc. Testing 
Mats., Proceedings, vol. 2, 24). 

Because of the difficulties experi- 
enced in warm weather with the 
rutting and shoving of certain types 
of bituminous roads, the stability 
tests are of much importance. The 
results of the road tests are being 
compared with a newly developed lab- 
oratory test by means of which it is 
hoped to reproduce in terms of labora- 
tory results the demonstrated relative 
stabilities of the road test mixtures. 
This test, as described by W. J. Em- 
mons and B. A. Anderton (Am. Soe. 
Testing Mats., Proceedings, vol. 2, 
25) involves the molding under pres- 
sure of a small rectangular slab of 
the mixture and, by pressure exerted 
on one side of the confined specimen, 
extruding a portion through openings 
in the bottom and sides of the mold. 
A somewhat similar test has been de- 
vised by P. Hubbard and F. C. Field 
(ibid.), which measures the maxi- 
mum load required to force a bri- 
quette of the bituminous mixture 
through a circular orifice in a mold. 
Both give promise of enabling the 
highway engineer to design bitumi- 
nous paving mixtures that will have 
greatly increased stability and ulti- 
mately to evolve a theory of propor- 
tioning such mixtures. 

The subject of sub-grade soils is 
now receiving the study that its im- 
portance in road construction des- 
serves. Such factors as gradation, 
moisture content and adsorption of 
soils are being studied in the labora- 
tory and by careful observation of 
actual field conditions. In fact, 
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the whole subject of soil mechanics 
is a vital one to the highway engi- 
neer, particularly in its application 
to the sand-clay mixtures that are 
practically the only type of road eco- 
nomically possible for moderate traffic 
in many parts of the country. The 
subject has been discussed in a com- 
prehensive way by C. Terzaghi (En- 
gineering News-Record, Noy. 5, 1925, 
et seq.). 

Paints.—Study of paint from the 
point of view of chemical composition 
is giving way to study of its physical 
characteristics, of which recent illus- 
trations are stress-strain tests of ac- 
tual paint films and accelerated aging 
tests in which ultra-violet radiation 
from artificial sources is utilized to 
simulate effect of sunlight. Such 
studies are yielding data that will 
have an important influence on paint 
technology. Elaborate investigations 
of varnish are being made, as well 
as of anti-fouling and anti-corrosive 
paints for ship bottoms (Report of 
Committee on Preservative Coatings, 
Am. Soc. Testing Mats., Proceedings, 
vol. 1, 25). 

A nitro-cellulose paint, pyroxylin 
enamel, has been developed that makes 
an excellent finish for automobile 
bodies, being highly resistant to light, 
heat and moisture. The basic mate- 
rial is cotton, specially purified and 
nitrated. After a process to prepare 
it for the admixture of solvents and 
gums, the resultant clear liquid is 
mixed with pigments to produce an 
opaque enamel that dries by evapora- 
tion (J. J. Riley, Soc. Automobile 
Engrs., Journal, September, 1925). 

The U. S. Government has quite 
completely covered the field of paint 
specifications, including vehicles, pig- 
ments and mixed paints, and has re- 
cently issued a valuable report on 
the use of paints (U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, Technologic Paper No. 
274). 

Miscellaneous.—The comprehensive 
series of tests to determine the ef- 
fect of sulphur in steel (see American 
Year Book, 1919, p. 605) is well 
along towards completion. ‘The re- 
sults of tests on rivet and structural 
steels with “residual” sulphur and on 
three grades of steel with “added” 
sulphur have been published (Am. Soc. 


Testing Mats., Proceedings, vol. 1, °?, 
23, 24). Tests on forging steels with 
residual sulphur are being made, with 
rail steels and castings next on the 
program. Formal conclusions have 
not yet been published. 

Pp. D. Merica and R. G. Walten- 
berg (Mining and Metallurgy, Janu- 
ary, 1925) have found that lack of 
malleability of ordinary cast nickel 
is due to the presence of sulphur in 
excess of 0.005 per cent., which forms 
an embrittling compound,  Ni,S,. 
Malleability is completely restored 
by the addition of magnesium. 

T. H. Wickenden and J. 8. Vanick 
have described the properties of cast . 
iron containing nickel in amounts up 
to 5 per cent. and chromium in 
amounts up to 0.50 per cent. (Am. 
Foundrymen’s Assoc., Proceedings, 
1925). It appears that cast iron can 
be hardened with nickel and yet be 
as readily machined as in the softer 
condition. Both nickel and chromium 
increase the strength of cast iron and 
nickel definitely improves its tough- 
ness. 

Synthetic wrought iron of high 
grade is being manufactured by the 
Aston process (Iron Age, October 29, 
1925). Molten iron is poured into a 
bath of slag and almost instantly 
solidifies into particles which settle 
to the bottom as a spongy, porous 
mass similar to a well-worked puddle 
ball. The process has the advantage 
of suitable control, flexibility and the 
prospect of alloy base metals and spe- 
cial types of slag not possible with 
usual puddling methods. 

J. L. Schueler describes a new 
method of coating wire with zine, 
termed “galvannealing” (Am. Elec- 
trochemical Soc., Transactions, 1925). 
In this process the wire, after leav- 
ing the molten zinc, is annealed in- 
stead of being wiped as in the ordi- 
nary hot-dip process. This heat 
treatment smooths the coating and 
makes it flexible and malleable. Test 
results so far seem to indicate the 
superiority of this heavy, uniformly 
applied, non-porous zine coating. 

American Standards for Softwood 
Lumber have been developed under 
the auspices of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce and Agriculture. Based 
upon tests of many species of wood 
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by the U. S. Forest Service, they 
embody basic grades for yard and fac- 
tory lumber and structural timbers 
and provide for a uniform lumber 
inspection service, which marks a 
forward step in the lumber indus- 
try. Standards for hardwood lumber 
are now being formulated. 

We are coming to understand much 
better the physical properties of rub- 


ber that have led to its increased 
use as an engineering materials. The 
remarkably high resilience that 


makes it a good tire-tread material 
is leading to its use in other fields, 
such as lining of ball mills, of tanks 
. and as a covering for wood and metal 
structures that are subjected to abra- 
sion. 

Physical testing of mechanical cot- 
ton fabrics such as tire fabrics, hose, 
belt and numbered ducks (see Ameri- 
can Year Book, 1918, p. 614) has 
so well demonstrated its value that 
the principles and methods developed 
are being applied to other textiles 
used in engineering applications—and 
indeed to some textiles that are not 
strictly associated with engineering. 
Yarns and thread, cloth cement bags, 
asbestos textiles, rope and cordage, 
knit goods, woolens and rayon are 
among the materials, now being tested 
in this way. 

Gears and pinions, manufactured 
from cotton products bonded with 
phenolic synthetic resins under heat, 
give excellent wearing qualities with 
minimum noise and are finding impor- 
tant applications in industrial motors 
and the timing gears of automobiles. 

Testing and Nomenclature.—View- 
ing the field of testing materials as 
a whole, one sees increasing evidence 
of the endeavor to develop tests that 
will more exactly define and deter- 
mine those properties of a material 
that make it suitable for a given serv- 
ice, Some of our present-day 
routine acceptance tests determine, 
instead, certain properties that are 
possessed by materials found by ex- 
perience to give good service. Such 
tests are of the “indirect” type, serv- 
ing to control the uniformity of a 
satisfactory product; but it may not 
follow that materials not possessing 
those particular properties will not 
give good service. This is frequently 


brought out in applying new mate- 
rials. Often it is difficult to devise 
a rational test for the intrinsic ‘“‘suit- 
ability” of a material for given serv- 
ice and it is in such cases that actual 
performance tests are most valuable. 
This is well illustrated by the road 
tests and corresponding laboratory 
studies of bituminous paving mate- 
rials already mentioned. Another il- 
lustration is that of mechanical rub- 
ber goods. The chemical and physical 
tests usually specified for such goods 
are often not a true index of the 
service life of the article, and in- 
vestigators are therefore working on 
tests to measure such properties of 
rubber goods as the resistance to nat- 
ural deterioration with age and to 
various kinds of abrasion. 

Accelerated performance tests are 
a natural development of this type 
of testing, in which the several fac- 
tors that bring about failure are in- 
tensified in order to hasten ultimate 
break-down. While the principal cri- 
terion of usefulness of the accelerated 
test is that it shall truly predict the 
behavior and life of materials under 
actual conditions of service, many of 
these tests are per se valuable tools 
in the hands of experienced investi- 
gators. 

Testing of full-size structural mem- 
bers continues to contribute to our 
knowledge in important ways. Promi- 
nent examples this year are tests of 
built-up column sections of towers of 
the Delaware River Bridge and of 
concrete floor slabs of the bridge. 
Tests of strength and fire resistance 
of full-size walls, partitions and col- 
umns are bringing out valuable data 
that will influence specifications and 
tests for individual building units 
such as brick, tile and block. 

The establishment of logical sys- 
tems of nomenclature and the adop- 
tion of standard definitions of terms 
relating to engineering materials are 
receiving considerable attention in 
several of the national engineering 
societies. 

Standardization—There has been 
substantial progress this year in the 
promulgation of standards for mate- 
rials. The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials has supplemented the 
220 standards published in its 1924 
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Book of Standards with 36 additional 
standards covering copper trolley 
wire, condenser tubes, lime and gyp- 
sum, waterproofing materials and tex- 
tiles; and has published 47 new 
tentative standards, including specifi- 
cations for castings and bolting ma- 
terial for high temperature service, 
structural silicon steel, ferro-alloys, 
bronze trolley wire, bituminous root- 
ing materials and paint pigments, 
and tests for petroleum products, 
road materials, electrical insulating 
materials and slate. Its standardiza- 
tion activities have this year been 
extended into the fields of electrical 
heating wire, slate, natural building 
stones and naval stores. The Ameri- 
can Railway Association, Society of 
Automotive Engineers and American 
Concrete Institute have been active 
in materials standardization work 
within their respective fields. 

The Federal Specifications Board is 
undertaking the unification of the 
purchase specifications of the various 
departments of the government, seek- 
ing at the same time to bring them 
where possible into accord with gen- 
erally accepted commercial practice 
so that the field of supply for gov- 
ernment purchases may he widened. 
The Board has issued about 350 
specifications, many of which cover 
engineering materials. 

The Division of Simplified Practice 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
is effectively giving expression to the 
efforts of a number of industries to 
reduce to an economic minimum the 
sizes, shapes and varieties of various 
manufactured products. About thirty- 
five simplified practice recommenda- 
tions have been formulated, includ- 


ing some applying to such engineer- 
ing materials as paving brick, con- 
erete reinforcement bars, hollow 
building tile and paving asphalts. 

The Department of Commerce has 
just issued a National Directory of 
Commodity Specifications, which con- 
tains a classified list of 27,000 speci- 
fications for about 6,500 commodities, 
indicating which ones are in general 
use, by whom they were prepared 
and where copies may be obtained. 

The American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, sponsored by the 
leading national technical societies 
and the several departments of the 
government, is* functioning as an 
agency for codperative work in the 
formulation. of engineering standards, 
seeking to avoid duplication of 
standardization work and promulga- 
tion of conflicting standards. It is, 
essentially, the national clearing 
house for industrial standardization, 
placing this work upon a broad na- 
tional basis and greatly facilitating 
the adoption of truly national 
standards. 

The standardization movement has 
gained the attention of industry as 
a whole and the active support of 
many of its important groups. The 
objection to standardization on the 
ground that it weakens the incentive 
to invent and to develop new mate- 
rials and new processes, is giving 
way to the realization that stand- 
ards are simply an expression of the 
results of experience in the successful 
use of commodities and that they 
really conserve our time and energy 
for the pursuit of that fundamental 
research upon which the ultimate 
progress of our civilization depends. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION 


By P. G. AGNEW 


SrcreTARY, AMERICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS COMMITTEE 
Eee 


Rapid Development. — Industrial 
standardization has developed with 
rapidity in the last few years; since 
it is now for the first time treated in 
the American Year Book, it seems fit- 
ting there should be included a brief 
outline of the general movement. 

Significance. — By standardization 


is meant the concentration upon spe- 
cific products and materials, both in 
production and in use, to the end of 
bringing about the greatest possible 
industrial efficiency. Through stand- 
ardization yearly savings almost in- 
credible in magnitude can be made. 
Actual savings now being made in the 
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automohile industry due to organized 
standardization activities are esti- 
mated by the industry itself at 750 
million dollars per annum. 

Industrial standardization _in- 
volves: nomenclature, including defi- 
nitions of technical terms used in 
specifications and contracts; specifi- 
cations for use as a basis of pur- 
chase, for example, specifications for 
paint, cement, metals; methods of 
testing apparatus and materials, par- 
ticularly as a basis of acceptance; 
uniformity in dimensions necessary 
to secure interchangeability of sup- 
plies and the interworking of appa- 
ratus and parts, such as bolts, nuts, 
pipe, gears; provisions for safety; 
and concentration upon the optimum 
number of types, sizes and grades of 
manufactured products. 

Four Stages.—According to the 
scale upon which it is carried out, 
the process of standardization may be 
classified roughly into four stages, 
namely: by individual firms, by tech- 
nical and trade associations, on a 
national scale, and on an interna- 
tional scale. 

Standardization by individual firms 
is now well developed in all the prin- 
cipal industrial countries, and un- 
questionably it has been pushed fur- 
thest in the United States. Every 
industrial plant is now carrying on 
standardization of its own products 
and processes, and its competitive 
success largely depends upon the com- 
pleteness with which it has studied 
and solved these problems. Stand- 
ardization within the plant is an es- 
sential element in mass production, 
and mass production in turn has 
been the chief contribution of the 
United States to the development of 
industry. 

Group standardization, by techni- 
cal and trade associations, is largely 
a development of this century. In 
many cases standards so developed 
have come into such general use as 
to make them essentially national in 
character, but generally systematic 
cooperation and understandings with 
other interested groups is necessary 
to bring about full national recogni- 
tion. 

Standardization upon a national 
scale has become necessary because 


of the fact that the scope of most 
standardization projects affects not 
only one industry but several. 
Standardization cannot reach full ef- 
fectiveness until it is treated as a 
national problem. There are now na- 
tional standardizing bodies in nine- 
teen countries, all but one of which 
have been organized since the war. 
The work of these national bodies is 
being woven intimately into the in- 
dustrial fabric. 

Until recently the movement has 
been largely centered in and carried 
on by the technical man. It is now 
becoming recognized that standard- 
ization is a managerial problem of 
the first rank in industrial produc- 
tion, distribution and utilization, and 
as such deserves the fullest industrial 
support. It is significant that the 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee early in the year organ- 
ized an advisory committee of first- 
line executives, who are now giving 
time and assistance to the solving of 
national standardization problems. 

Government Activities—The Gov- 
ernment’s activities in standardiza- 
tion, which are very broad, are car- 
ried on from the point of view of the 
Government as a purchaser and as 
an aid to industry and the public. 

The Federal Specifications Board, 
whose function is to unify the speci- 
fications of the various branches of 
the Federal Government and to bring 
them into harmony with the best 
commercial practice wherever condi- 
tions permit, has completed its fifth 
year. Up to the close of the year 
1925, the Board had officially pro- 
mulgated approximately 350  speci- 
fications, which have become manda- 
tory upon the various Government 
departments. 

The Bureau of Standards is a 
highly developed and efficient labora- 
tory devoted primarily to research 
and the standardization of funda- 
mentals. 

The Division of Simplified Practice 
is undertaking to bring about a re- 
duction in the number of sizes and 
styles of manufactured products by 
getting the various industries and 
users together in conference. The 
work of the Division is having a 
highly stimulating effect upon the 
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Since its organization in 


recommendations have been carried 
through and accepted by industrial 
groups concerned. 
simplified practice recommendations 
are awaiting final acceptance. 

In August, 1925, there was pub- 
lished by the Department of Com- 
merce a Directory of Specifications, 
which contains classified and alpha- 
betical lists and brief descriptions of 
commodity  specifications.| and industrial practice. 
The classification includes approxi- 
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standardization | the Committee considers particularly 


the adequacy of representation of the 


simplified practice|various interests on the technical 


committee, and the procedure which 
has been followed, in order to make 


A dozen more] sure that all organizations concerned 


mately 27,000 existing specifications} of the national 


covering 6,000 commodities, and it 
will be found very useful in connec- 


tion with purchases. The astonish-| covers projects in 


ng multiplicity of specifications on 
the same subject, as evidenced in the 
Directory, has brought sharply for- 
ward the problem of unifying them| mobile and aircraft), 


into consistent groups. Such a uni-|tion, shipbuilding, 
fication is an industrial and economic] lurgy, non-ferrous 


problem of the first importance. 
A wide range of standardization 


activities is also being carried on by | industry. 


the Department of Agriculture. 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee—Typical of the progress 
has been made in the standardization 
movement as a whole is the work of 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, in which over 250 trade 
and technical organizations are now 
cooperating through more than 1500 
representatives. This| changeability of fire fighting appa- 
the agency through] ratus. Substantial progress has been 
which industrial standardization in| made in the work on pipe flanges and 
this country is passing from stand-| fittings. The standard on gauges and 
ardization by and within associations, 
societies and governmental agencies, 
standardization on a national 


flagration through 


systems of gauging, 


scale, and through its method and/year. New projects 


procedure the standardization work 
of the many bodies concerned is being 
broadened and unified into a system 
of national industrial standards. 
The work on individual projects is 
carried on in joint technical commit- 
tees, composed of accredited repre- 
sentatives of all interested groups— 
manufacturers, 
utors, technical bureaus of the Fed- 


have had an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the work, and that the work 
has been carried out under a pro- 
cedure that has been regular, open, 
and above board, and that the stand- 
ard represents a real consensus on 
what is best in American engineering 


Scope of the Movement.—The scope 
standardization 
movement, in which 250 national or- 
ganizations are now participating, 


fields: civil engineering and building 
trades, mechanical engineering, elec- 
trical engineering, automotive (auto- 


chemical, textile, mining and wood 
industries, and the paper and pulp 


Typical of the work accomplished 
in the field of mechanical engineering 
is the project on screw threads, a 
standard which touches practically 
every industry. The approval of the 
standard on screw threads for fire 
hose couplings constituted an impor- 
tant step in the prevention of con- 


including the 
question of fits, was completed and 
ready for issue at the close of the 
include those 
dealing with pins and washers, radio, 
manhole frames and covers, 
piping, graphics and drawings. 

A particularly important part of 
the work has been in the field of min- 
ing standardization, and at present 
work on no less than 16 mining pro)- 
ects is going forward. These include 


employers, distrib-| codes for rock dusting (which was 


eral Government, et cetera. The rep-| mine illumination, 


resentation is arranged through tech- 
nical, trade and governmental bodies. 
In giving its approval to a standard 
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completed at the close of the year), 


use of explosives in coal mines, and 
underground transportation. 
The industrial safety program now 
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includes over 40 safety codes, of 
which 16 have been completed, and 
work on a dozen others is well ad- 
vanced. 

International Codperation.— 
Standardization on an international 
scale is still in its infancy, yet 
through the codperation of the vari- 
ous national standardizing bodies 
there has been real accomplishment 
in several subjects, the most notable 
of which is ball bearings. Over 50 
of the more important sizes of ball 
bearings are now standard through- 
out the world and are, of course, com- 
pletely interchangeable. 

Of special interest in the field of 
international standardization is the 
First Pan American Conference on 
the Uniformity of Specifications, 
which was held in the first part of 
January, 1925, at Lima, Peru. At 
this Conference, an official one, reso- 
_ lutions were passed providing for 
starting standardization work in the 
various Pan American countries. It 
was decided to hold another such con- 
ference in the United States within 
two or three years. 

In the latter part of October, 1925, 
there was held in Zurich, Switzer- 


land, a conference of technical ex- 
perts, representing nearly all of the 
European standardizing bodies. The 
following subjects were among those 
discussed: screw threads, widths 
across flats, shaft heights for elee- 
trical machinery, shaft ends, coup- 
lings, grinding wheels, and pipe. 

In April, 1925, there was held at 
The Hague a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Electrotechnical Commission, 
at which a considerable forward step 
was taken toward agreement on the 
rating of electrical machinery, a sub- 
ject which has been before the Com- 
mission for nearly a score of years. 
Substantial progress was also made 
in a number of other subjects, such 
as nomenclature, transformer oils, 
and lamp bases and sockets. The 
next meeting of the Commission, ac- 
cording to present plans, will be held 
in New York in April, 1926. 

In connection with this meeting of 
the International Electrotechnical 
Commission, there will also be held in 
New York a conference of the chair- 
men and secretaries of the national 
standardizing bodies, for which the 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee will be host. 
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By W. H. Rasrarn 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY Division, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Machinery Data——The machinery 
manufacturing industry of the United 
States, owing to the infinite variety 
in the type, value, and purpose of its 
products, does not lend itself readily 
to statistical presentation. There 
are but few classes of machinery 
which can be defined accurately, but, 
in presenting the following, refer- 
ence is made to machinery as used in 
the factories, mines and construction 


enterprises of the country. An ef- 
fort has been made to eliminate all 
reference to household equipment, 
electrical and agricultural machinery, 
locomotives, office equipment, and the 
like. 

The only general survey made of 
the machinery industry as a whole is 
that given by the United States Cen- 
sus, the returns for which are shown 
in the following table: 


In Thousands of Dollars 


Ver Establish- Wage Primary 
ments Earners | Horsepower Cost of Value of. | Value Added 
Wages Materials Products by Manutae: 

ture 

1914] 11,392 405,422 856,423 | $274,432 | $ 405,159] $ 978,064] $ 572,905 
1919 12,483 666,979 1,428,393 856,442 1,317,008] 3,200,184 1,883,176 
1921 10,364 425,728 qd) 547,628 869,748] 2,058,609 1,188,860 - 
1923 9,849 587,161 1,611,884 834,536 1,200,612] 3,009,516 1,808,907 
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American Machinery Exports. 
It will be noted that for 1923 the 
value of the products of this indus- 
try was in excess of three billion dol- 
lars, with the result that it is one 
of the most important in the country 
when considered as a whole, although 
it may be improper to consider the 
production of these various types of 
equipment as a single industry be- 
cause of the diversity of products in- 
volved. On the other hand, the 
United States is distinguished 
abroad for the labor-saving and 
other machinery produced in this 
country, for the ingenuity of its de- 
signers, and for the superiority of 
the engineering represented by this 
equipment. American machinery is 
shipped in very large quantities all 
over the world. The total returns for 
1925 are not yet available, but in 
1924 these exports were in excess of 
$130,000,000. 

Engiand and Germany are usually 
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considered the most serious competi- 
tors for equipment of this character, 
but both of the above countries ab- 
sorb very large volumes of American 
mechanical equipment, shipments to 
Great Britain alone being in excess 
of $14,000,000 for the year 1924. 
Many American machinery manufac- 
turers recognize the importance and 
value of this export business and de- 
vote very careful attention thereto, 
in some instances exporting well over 
25 per cent. of their total production, 
although this export ratio is a factor 
which varies greatly according to the 
nature of the product and the circum- 
stances of the industries it serves. 
The following table shows the de- 
tailed production of different types 
of machinery for the years 1921 and 
1923, and also the volume that was 


exported in each year. This will 
provide a_ statistical foundation 
from which the industry can _ be 
studied. 


Sa ee  ————— ———————————————E 


Production Exportation 
Type of Machinery 
1921 1923 1921 1923 
EEE ie a ee Ee 
Dredging and Excavating.......-- $ 17,848,733 | $ 38,240,576)! $ 2,280,591 $ 1,518,005 
Oil Well Machinery..........--.- 27,415,031 52,158,398|| 11,306,713 6,626,079 
PTDINS vetels afore ofase Sioteretaints ie7steatein'e 30,290,171 47,589,778 7,563,544 10,137,068 
Air Compressors ...--++-seeeeeees 15,728,629 27,762,309 3,905,684 2,627,546 
Metal Working Machinery.......-- 81,222,649 | 189,239,938]| 19,635,821 13,104,586 
Cran Machinerys tee sel cietae ole oes 9,481,791 12,399,414 1,797,094 1,324,256 
Flour and Grist Mill Machinery.... 8,663,327 9,083,777 1,612,066 1,155,485 
Pumps and Pumping.........--- 69,255,176 92,814,688]| 11,966,469 7,462,116 
Textile Machinery .......-+++++++- 115,166,967 | 127,406,348]| 19,928,353 9,043,677 
Woodworking Machinery .....-.-- 25,681,963 49,544,019 3,544,128 1,754,333 
Laundry Machinery .....+++++++: 12,982,709 19,077,489 1,304,073 1,262,887 
Paper and Pulp DVI D ore: sistisnells) ele enes\° 31,580,944 30,341,629 2,987,657 2,006,812 
Conerete Mixers .....-+e-eeeeeees 8,665,611 14,462,712 581,861 567,635 
Ice and Refrigerating.......+-++: 33,174,126 36,541,766 1,913,014 2,264,867 
Road-making Machinery ....------ 17,858,209 27,514,113 989,557 921,392 
Elevators and Elevating Machinery. 61,376,779 106,493,782 1,979,504 2,428,000 
@otton- Gins Sacco ccs scrccrss cies 2,721,290 7,175,031 118,463 315,878 


SS  — 


Industry Returns to Normal.—As 
an industry, machinery manufacture 
is peculiarly susceptible to changes 
in economic conditions. Previous to 
1918, this industry operated at its 
utmost capacity because of the ex- 
igencies of war, and the demand was 
continued for some little time after 
the Armistice because of the boom 
that prevailed at that time prac 
tically all over the world. However, 
about 1920 there was a very sharp 
reaction. It was found that prac- 
tically every industry was equipped 


for production far beyond any nor- 
mal demand. Manufacturers and 
dealers were carrying very heavy 
stocks of machinery on hand and, 
through the change from war to 
peace-time production, large volumes 
of machinery of endless variety were 
thrown on the second-hand market. 
It has required years to relieve this 
glutted condition in the markets for 
both new and second-hand machinery. 
However, 1925 may be considered the 
first year in which a normal situation 
has been reached, for in the interval 
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since the Armistice many of the 
problems resulting from the war and 
the transition to peace-time manufac- 
ture had been solved, and for the first 
time the volume of business justified 
manufacturers in general in showing 
a renewed interest in mechanical 
equipment; in fact, industry during 
the year underwent something of a 
revolution. 

Progress in Designing.—Competi- 
tion has been exceedingly keen in 
most lines of manufacture and those 
responsible for production have come 
to realize more and more clearly that 
efficient production can only be se- 
cured through the use of up-to-date 


machinery, properly installed, and 
equipped with appropriate  acces- 
sories. During recent years very 


great progress has been shown in the 
redesign of many types of machinery. 
For example, that for the wood- 
working industry has practically 
been completely revised during the 
past three years, changes being made 
in the direction of adopting direct- 
connected, electric-motor drives and 
the employment of ball and roller 
bearings, as it is found that in this 
way the machines can be made to give 
greater capacity, more rapid and 
more accurate production, vibration 
is eliminated, machinery can be 
placed to more advantage, the light- 
ing of the workshops is improved, 
dust is decreased; in fact, from every 
angle better and more rapid produc- 
tion is secured under cirsumstances 
that are more healthful and more 


cleanly, and stimulate the morale of 
the personnel. 

Expansion.—Manufacturers report 
that the machinery business for 1925 
was well in excess of that for 1923 
and 1924, and, in general, they look 
forward to 1926 with a feeling of 
optimism mingled with the restraint 
that is necessary to prevent the evils 
of boom inflation, but it is generally 
recognized that in practically all 
branches of the industry factory ca- 
pacity is in excess of any normal de- 
mand, with the result that although 
the volume of business moving is 
large and satisfactory, prices are 
being kept down to low levels through 
keen competition. A great deal of 
progress is being made, however, in 
the direction of standardized manu- 
facture, the elimination of excess va- 
riety, the increased attention given 
to research and improvements in de- 
sign and engineering, to the more con- 
centrated attention on careful busi- 
ness management on the part of manu- 
facturers, and to improved ethics 
among them when in competition. 

The United States owes a great 
deal to its machinery industry, as it 
is the instrument which makes pos- 
sible the high standard of living, 
comfort, and wages, for which this 
country is distinguished, and the peo- 
ple of the United States can look 
with a great deal of assurance to the 
progress made by the machinery in- 
dustry during recent years—a de- 
velopment that was well maintained 
during 1925. 
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DYNAMICAL AND STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY 


By Kirtiey F. MATHER 
PROFESSOR AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Earth Structure—A critical anal- 
ysis of the geological relations of 
earth-cortdensation and resulting ac- 
eeleration in rotation of the earth, 
prepared by the late Joseph Barrell 
(Am. Journ. Sci., 5th ser., Vol. 10, 
pp. 408-432, 499-529) indicates that 
stresses in the earth’s body due to 
changes of oblateness are wholly sub- 
merged beneath those due to change 
of volume. R. A. Daly (Proc. Am. 
Phil. Soc., Vol. 64, pp. 283-307) em- 
phasized the close relationship be- 
tween mountain building and igneous 
action to a degree not possible before 
the hypothesis of continental dis- 
placement had been imagined by Tay- 
lor and Wegener. Daly describes the 
continents as sliding on a thick shell 
of hot, basaltic glass, rigid but weak, 
and explains the mountain chains as 
structures compressed on the down- 
stream sides of gigantic landslides. 

A factor not ordinarily considered 
by geologists is called to their atten- 
tion by Warren J. Mead in “The 
Geologic Réle of Dilatancy” (Journ. 
Geol., Vol. 33, pp. 685-698). Dilat- 
ancy is the expansion of granular 
masses when deformed due to the re- 
arrangement of the grains, and the 
term is expanded to include all vol- 
ume increase due to deformation. Its 
consequences have far-reaching geo- 
logic significance. It is quite likely, 
for example, that the active thrust- 
faults in San Benito County, Cal., 
described by Paul F. Kerr and Hu- 
bert G. Schenck (Bull. Geol. Soe. 
America, Vol. 36, pp. 465-494) are de- 
veloped in response to dilatancy in- 
volved in the differential movement 


of the earth-blocks separated by the 
San Andreas fault. 

The relation of earth temperature 
to buried hills and anticlinal folds, 
as presented by W. T. Thom, Jr. 
(Hcon. Geol., Vol. 20, pp. 524-530) 
suggested a new application of geol- 
ogy to practical affairs as well as an 
interesting train of purely scientific 
inquiry. The abnormally high tem- 
perature gradients beneath the Salt 
Creek and other oil-bearing domes is 
attributed to the truncation of the 
folds by erosion so that relatively 
hot strata are now exposed near their 
tops. Sidney Powers also directed 
attention to the fertile field for re- 
search in structural geology, enriched 
by data pertaining to activities of 
the petroleum industry in the Mid- 


Continent region (Bull. Geol. Soe. 
Am., Vol. 36, pp. 379-392). 
Geologic Processes.—The causes 


of deposition of calcareous materials 
in sea water have long been of great 
interest. In a critical and experi- 
mental study of Drew’s bacterial hy- 
pothesis of lime precipitation, Charles 
B. Lipman (Carnegie Inst. Pub., No. 
340, pp. 181-191) found no proof that 
deposition of lime is accomplished by 
bacteria under natural conditions. 
There are several interactions, physi- 
cal, organic and atmospheric, con- 
stantly going on in the sea-water 
which determine large lime precipita- 
tion without introducing hypotheses 
such as Drew’s. 

A great flood of glacier-born wa- 
ters, which during the ice age swept 
down the Snake and Columbia val- 
leys and resulted in noteworthy ero- 
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sion as well as deposition of gravel 
bars and the Portland delta, was de- 
scribed by J. Harlen Bretz (Journ. 
Geol., Vol. 33, pp. 97-115, 236-259). 

The close relationship between 
seismology and structural geology is 
illustrated by the study of clastic 
dikes in eastern Washington, made 
by Olaf P. Jenkins (Am. Journ. Scv., 
5th ser., Vol. 10, pp. 234-246), who 
“is inclined to believe’ that the 
jagged, ramifying sand and dust 
dikes near Walla Walla are fillings of 
cracks resulting from earthquakes 
during or subsequent to the glacial 
period. Similarly, a study of the 
earth movements accompanying the 
Katmai eruption of 1912, made by 
Clarence N. Ferner (Jowrn. Geol., 
Vol. 33, pp. 116-139, 193-223), indi- 
cates that the tectonic movements ac- 
companying the eruption were not 
caused by the surficial faulting in the 
Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, 
which he attributes to the intrusion 
of a sill-like body of not great thick- 
ness beneath its floor. 

Isostacy.—F. A. Melton presented 
(Am. Journ. Sci., 5th ser., Vol. 10, pp. 
166-174) an interpretation of isostatic 
anomalies, which emphasizes anew 
the considerable strength of the 
earth’s crust and suggests the possi- 
bility of deep-seated rather than 
merely surficial heterogeneity within 
the body of the earth. 

Eastern Canada.—Discussion con- 
cerning the oldest known rocks of 
North America was rife at the an- 
nual meeting of the Geological So- 
ciety of America, held at Ithaca dur- 
ing the last week of 1924. F. F. 
Grout (Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., Vol. 36, 
pp. 351-364) presented data tending 
to show that the Coutchiching series 
in the Rainy Lake district was 
younger than the Keewatin series 
rather than older as A. C. Lawson 
had concluded several years ago. 
Later, George W. Bain described a 
thick mass of sediments in the Upper 
Harricana Basin, Quebec, which seem 
to be distinctly older than the Kee- 
‘watin rocks. If so, these sediments of 
the “Okikeska series” are the oldest 
rocks now known on this continent. 
Mississippi Valley—Two of the 
great batholiths of Minnesota, the 
Vermilion and Giants Range granite 


masses, are described by Frank F. 
Grout and Tra S. Allison (Jowrn. 
Geol., Vol. 33, pp. 467-508). In each, 
the differentiation of magmas pro- 
duced a considerable variety of rocks. 
The latest addition to the Geologic 
Atlas of the United States, under 
preparation by the U. S. Geological 
Survey, is Folio 219, descriptive of 
the Central Black Hills in South Da- 
kota, by N. H. Darton and Sidney 
Paige. As customary in this excel- 
lent and valuable series, the geog- 
raphy, geology and mineral resourccs 
of the region are described in detail. 
Of general interest is the conclusion 
that the shapes of the Tertiary 
igneous masses have been greatly in- 
fluenced by the structure of the rocks 
invaded by the Tertiary magmas. 
Coastal Plain—The contribution 
which the oil industry is making to 
detailed knowledge of geologic struc- 
ture, especially in such areas as the 
Gulf Coastal Plain where the deter- 
mination of structure solely from 
rock outcrops is extremely difficult if 
not impossible, is illustrated by a 
comparative study of well logs on 
the Mexia type of structure, made by 
Frederick H. Lahee (Trans. Am. Inst. 
Min. and Metall. Engineers, Vol. 71, 
pp. 13829-1350). The Mexia fault 
zone is 30 to 40 miles east of the 
Balcones fault zone, and the two 
bound a great graben which is broken 
by numerous minor faults and which 
extends for many miles across Lime- 
stone and Navarro counties, Texas. 
Cordilleran Region.—Among , the 
outposts of the Northern Rocky 
Mountains on the Great Plains in 
Central Montana are two small lacco- 
lithic masses, North and South Moce- 
casin Mountains. The South Mocca- 
sin laccolith is described by Harold 
S. Palmer (Am. Journ. Sci., 5th ser., 
Vol. 10, pp. 119-133). The Bearpaw 
Mountains, 60 miles farther north, 
are surrounded by a belt of faulted 
folds of rather unusual character- 
istics. Frank Reeves (Am. Jowrn. 
Sct., 5th ser., Vol. 10, pp. 187-200) 
presents evidence that this folding 
and faulting is quite shallow; al- 
though the formations underlying the 
Upper Cretaceous strata were in- 
volved in the thrust, according to his 
internretation, they responded with- 
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out being folded or faulted in any 
manner that has found expression in 
the structure of the outcropping 
beds. 

Describing the Wasatch Mountains, 
Hyrum Schneider (Journ. Geol., Vol. 
33, pp. 28-48) interprets the Wasatch 
Front as an initial fault-scarp modi- 
fied by erosion, rather than a fault- 
line scarp, and affirms that some of 
the ranges in the northeastern part of 
the Great Basin are fault-blocks. In 
similar vein, George D. Louderback 
(Bull. Dept. Geol. Sci., Univ. Calif., 
Vol. 15, pp. 1-44) concluded that the 
period of scarp production in the 
Great Basin, especially in the west- 
ern portion near the Sierra Nevada, 
occurred during latest Tertiary or 
early Quarternary time. W. M. Da- 
vis has also considered the Basin 
Range problem (Proc. Nat. Acad. 
Sci., Vol. 11, pp. 387-392) and cor- 
roborates these results. 

Pacific Coast.—Richard N. Nelson 
described the geology of the hydro- 
graphic basin of the upper Santa 
Ynez River, Cal. (Bull. Dept. Geol. 
Sci., Univ. Cal., Vol. 15, pp. 327- 
396). The region is in the Santa 
Ynez and San Rafael Mountains, and 
the report is an excellent study of 
an area, somewhat difficult of access, 
rugged, and of complicated geologic 
structure. The “structural dynamics 
of the Livermore region” is the title 
of a paper by Frederick P. Vickery 
(Journ. Geol., Vol. 33, pp. 608-628) 
in which a portion of the California 
Coast Range, 40 miles southeast of 
San Francisco, is described. 

Alaska—Aniakchak Crater, discoy- 
ered in 1922 on the Alaska Peninsula, 
150 miles southwest of Mt. Katmai, 
was described by Walter R. Smith 
(U. 8S. Geol. Survey Prof. Paper 
132-J) as a gigantic hole, averaging 


6 miles in diameter, from which be- 
tween 8 and 15 cubic miles of rock 
and lava is believed to have been ex- 
ploded into the air. It is the largest 
known explosion crater in the world 
and the nearest counterpart to the 
craters of the moon. The annual vol- 
ume descriptive of the mineral re- 


sources of Alaska (U. 8. Geol. Sur- 


vey Bull. No. 773) includes papers 
which discuss the geologic structure 
of various parts of that territory, 
written by J. B. Mertie, Jr., W. R. 
Smith and Kirtley F. Mather. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 oc- 
cupies a vast and little known por- 
tion of the Arctic shore in the vicin- 
ity of Point Barrow. The third ex- 
pedition of geologists of the U. 8. 
Geol. Survey, dispatched to that 
area, spent the summer of 1925 there, 
and the report of the first expedition, 
led by Sidney Paige in 1923, was 
printed during the year (U. S. Geol. 
Survey Bull. 772). The low flat 
coastal plain is now known to be 
underlain by coal seams and to con- 
tain several seepages of oil, but its 
real value as a petroleum reserve 
seems still in doubt. 


SELECT REFERENCES 


Among the principal books of the 
year are the following: 


Daxg, C. L., and Brown, J. S.—In- 
terpretation of Topographic and 


Geologic Maps. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill. 

Jounson, D. W.—New LHngland- 
Acadian Shoreline. N. Y., John 


Wiley and Sons. 

QuirKE, T. T.—Hlements of Geology. 
N. Y., Holt. 

Sumer, H. W.—An Introduction to 
Earth History. Boston, Ginn & Co. 


EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES 


By Krratiry F. MATHER 


PRoressor AT HArRvARD UNIVERSITY | 
ee ANS en ee ee ee 


Perspective —During 1925 a greater 
number of persons in the United 
States were startled by earthquakes 
than during any previous year in the 
history of this country. For the first 


time in several years earth tremors 
shook the congested districts of the 
Eastern States, occasioning a marked 
though probably temporary increase 
of the average man’s interest in 
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seismic phenomena. Disasters from 
earthquakes occurred at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., Talifu, China, and Osaka, 
Japan, but in the perspective of his- 
tory the year was not especially un- 
usual. 


NEW ENGLAND-MARITIME 
CANADA 


Eastern Massachusetts was slightly 
shaken by an earthquake at 8:07 a.m., 
January 7, which originated not 
far off Cape Ann. China and bric-a- 
brac were hurled to the floors in 
towns north of Boston, and the quake 
was felt as far south as Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

A very strong earthquake at 9:20 
p- m., Feb. 28, alarmed the inhabi- 
tants generally throughout eastern 
Canada and New England. Tremors 
were felt as far south as Virginia and 
as far west as the Mississippi, but 
damage was confined to a narrow belt 
along the St. Lawrence River. The 
epicenter was probably about half 
way between Murray Bay on the St. 
Lawrence and Chicoutimi on the Sag- 
uenay River, in an uninhabited por- 
tion of the Laurentian upland 
(Hodgson, Bull. Seismological Soe. 
Am., Vol. 15, pp. 84-99). Buildings 
were badly damaged and many tomb- 
stones overthrown at St. Urbain, 
Riviére Ouelle, and elsewhere upon 
the alluvial land bordering the St. 
Lawrence below Quebec. In that city 
the harbor works on the deep soil and 
filled ground of the “lower town” 
were considerably damaged although 
the quake was not alarming to per- 
sons half a mile away on the erystal- 
line rocks of the “upper town.” 
Similar influence of terrane char- 
acterized the quake in Boston; panic 
was narrowly averted in theatres and 
hotels on the filled ground where for- 
merly were the Back Bay swamps, al- 
though in other parts of the city per- 
sons were quite unaware of the quake. 
Estimating the real intensity of this 
earthquake from the area affected and 
the damage in towns scores of miles 
from the epicenter, it appears dynam- 
ically of the. same order as the 
Charleston earthquake of 1886. Free- 
dom from loss of life and the com- 
paratively slight property damage 


were due to the location of the points 
of origin, beneath an uninhabited wil- 
derness rather than beneath a popu- 
lous city. 

Aftershocks——The tremors of the 
February 28 quake were numerous 
and continued over a period of many 
weeks. In the first week more than 
a hundred tremors were noted in 
Pointe-au-Pic; on March 3 and 21, 
temblors were widespread in the St. 
Lawrence Valley. <A shock was felt 
at Kamouraska and Murray Bay on 


April 10 and another near the 
Saguenay River on April 25. The 
Murray Bay district was again 


shaken during the night of May 29; 
none of these tremors did any dam- 
age. 

Eastern Massachusetts.—This sec- 
tion experienced a slight quake at 
2:58 a. m. on April 24, which was 
felt throughout the area surrounding 
New Bedford, Marion, Middleboro and 
Brockton. A fainter and more local 
tremor rattled dishes at Lynn, 
Swampscott, and Salem, Massachu- 
setts, at 12:51 p. m., May 4, but was 
not recorded on the Harvard seis- 
mograph, although only a few miles 
away. 

Canada.—Another sharp tremor was 
noted at Kamouraska, Quebec, at 
9:20 p. m., July 26. On October 9 
at 8:58 a. m. central and southern 
New Hampshire was shaken by a lo- 
cal quake of moderate intensity 
which centered near Lake Winnipe- 
saukee. Windows were broken at’ 
Ossipee, and chimneys were cracked 
at Sandwich, N. H., and Cornish, Me. 
Seismographs in the eastern states 
and Canada recorded a moderately se- 
vere quake at 6:00 a. m., October 19, 
but it has not been possible to deter- 
mine its point of origin from the rec- 
ords and no report of damage nor of 
sensible vibration has been received. 
The earthquake may possibly have 
originated in the region of the St. 
Lawrence River, but that is by no 
means certain. 

Slight earthquakes, accompanied 
by rumblings, were reported in the 
vicinity of Middletown and Hartford 
in the Connecticut Valley during the 
evening of October 29, about 8:00 a. 
m. on Noy. 14, and at 1:20 a. m, 
Nov. 16. 
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CARIBBEAN REGION 


A tremor severe enough “to crack 
a few buildings” was reported to have 
occurred in Kingston, Jamaica, at 
"12:20 p. m., April 13, and another 
quake “caused excitement” in the 
same city shortly before 1:00 a. m, 
June 15. 


EASTERN INTERIOR 


A slight tremor was reported in 
Syracuse, N. Y., during the afternoon 
of April 7. A considerable area in 
western Kentucky, southwestern 
Ohio, southern Indiana and Illinois 
was disturbed by three distinct tre- 
mors at 10:06, 10:14 and 10:30 p. m., 
April 26, by the most widespread 
quake which has occurred in the 
Ohio-Mississippi valley in many 
years. The heaviest shocks were re- 
ported from the vicinity of Louisville 
and Owensboro, Ky., and small ar- 
ticles were upset at places as far 
north as Springfield, Illinois. A local 
shock broke a few windows in Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois, during the night 
of July 14-15, and about 6:00 a. m., 
September 2, Evansville, Ind., and 
adjacent parts of Kentucky were 
shaken for the second time this year. 


WESTERN INTERIOR 


Montana. — Central and western 
Montana and adjacent portions of 
Idaho and Wyoming were consider- 
ably shaken by sharp quakes at 6:23, 
7:05 and 8:40 p. m., June 27. Many 
persons in Billings, Butte, Anaconda, 
Great Falls, Missoula, Livingston and 
Helena were panic stricken, and prop- 
erty damage totaling about $500,000 
was caused in and near the Gallatin 
Valley. A few individuals were in- 
jured, but no lives were lost. Pas- 
senger trains were hemmed in by 
landslides along the transcontinental 
lines, and railroad tunnels were tem- 
porarily blocked by rock falls. The 
most intense shock was felt as far 
north as Saskatoon and Calgary, 
Canada, and as far south as Ther- 
mopolis and Casper, Wyo. 

Several aftershocks were recorded, 
one of which, at 2:20 a. m., June 29, 
was fairly sharp at Helena. Another 


on July 10, about 8:00 a. m., was 
reported generally throughout cen- 
tral Montana, and again on July 20 
at 10:08 a. m. a distinct shock was 
felt at Helena. Livingston and 
Bozeman were slightly shaken at 
7:50 p. m., August 12, and a faint 
temblor was reported from the vicin- 
ity of Three Forks at 8:45 a. m., 
August 29. Other tremors in this 
train of aftershocks were felt at Hel- 
ena at 3:45 a. m., September 19, at 
2:30 a. m., September 30, and early 
in the morning of October 6. A slight 
quake was felt at Great Falls on No- 
vember 8, at 12:07 a. m., and an- 
other shock occurred southwest of 
Sheridan, Wyoming, at 6:45 p. m., 
November 17. 

Southern Kansas, western Okla- 
homa and the panhandle of Texas ex- 
perienced a tremor about 6:10 a. m., 
July 30. Although the shock was 
felt over a large area, no damage was 
caused. 


PACIFIC COAST REGION 


California and Alaska-—A slight 
quake was felt in Los Angeles and 
surrounding towns at 10:15 a. m., 
January 10; no damage was reported. 
A very slight tremor occurred at 
Millbrae, Cal., at 1:05 a. m. Febru- 
ary 10. Southeastern Alaska was 
shaken at 1:55 p. m., February 23, 
by the heaviest tremors which have 
been felt in that section for many 
years. The epicenter seems to have 
been at a point on the coast about 75 
miles north of Valdez. A few chim- 
neys were wrecked in Seward, water 
pipes and telegraph cables were 
broken, and buildings were rocked by 
two tremors which together lasted a 
half minute or more. The Sierra Ne- 
vada, northwest of Lake Tahoe, was 
shaken by several tremors on March 
30, between 9:47 p. m. and midnight. 
The first shock was most severe, but 
caused no damage. Slight damage 
was caused by a quake at Calexico, 
Cal., on April 15, when three shocks 
were felt between 7:30 and 8:20 a. 
m. Other quakes shook Ketchikan, 
Alaska, at 2:30 p. m., April 29, and 
Los Angeles at 1:25 a. m. May 1. 
A very feeble shock was reported at 
Santa Rosa, Cal., May 10, at 5:04 
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a. m., and Los Angeles was again dis- 
turbed by an earthquake shock on 
June 12, at 2:18 p. m. 

Santa Barbara.—A moderately se- 
vere earthquake destroyed or dam- 
aged a number of poorly constructed 
buildings in Santa Barbara and 
startled southern California at 6:44 
a.m., June 29. Because of the empti- 
ness of the business district at that 
early hour, only 12 or 13 lives were 
lost. Switches were pulled and gas 
mains closed by the engineers on duty 
in the power house so that no fire 
added to the seismic destruction re- 
ported as more than seven million 
dollars. The quake seems to have 
been caused by a slight readjustment 
of the earth’s crust along a fault at 
the foot of the Santa Ynez moun- 
tains. The area of destruction was 
limited to a few acres, and the tremor 
was startling over an area which is 
only about 60 miles long and 10 
miles wide. Dynamically it was 
therefore trivial in comparison with 
the St. Lawrence quake of February 
28, which presumably originated 
much farther below the surface of the 
earth than did the Santa Barbara 
shock. Aftershocks were numerous 
and continued for several days. The 
stronger ones were felt on July 3 at 
S38 Sain. July boat 435. ayeme 
during the forenoon of July 10, and 
at 1:00 a. m. on July 11. 

Later Coast Tremors.—San Fran- 
cisco and the area immediately south 
of that city were shaken at 11:25 
a.m., July 19, but no damage resulted 
from that temblor. Santa Barbara 
and vicinity were again slightly dis- 
turbed at 1:50 a. m., July 30. Ana- 
heim, Glendale and other towns in 
southern California felt a very slight 
tremor about 2:00 a. m. on August 
8, and Ventura reported a similar 
quake about 10:45 a. m. on August 
12. Another light quake was re- 
ported from Seattle on August 14, 
and on August 30 Calexico was again 
shaken at 5:05 p. m. Other slight 
tremors occurred in San Francisco 
and Oakland at 7:30 a. m., Septem- 
ber 30, in Santa Barbara at 4:30 
p. m. on October 3, at 1:30 p. m. on 
October 9 and at 1:45 and 5:30 a. m. 
on October 30, and in Pasadena at 
1:15 a. m. on October 5. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


A number of quakes were felt in 
Central Mexico during the latter half 
of March and the first two weeks of 
April. Large areas in the State of 
Durango were shaken on April 1; 
Chaleahuites is reported to have been 
partially destroyed, and considerable 
damage resulted in Canutilla and 
Zuchil. Accurate reports are want- 
ing, but there seems to have been 
some loss of life. A moderately heavy 
shock damaged some buildings in 
Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, 
on October 4 about 10:00 p. m. 


EARTHQUAKE HAZARD 


Research. — The events narrated 
have drawn attention to the facts 
that earthquakes may occur any- 
where; that greatly increased re- 
search in seismology and earthquake 
hazard is essential to the welfare of 
crowded cities, and that “earth- 
quakes are dangerous chiefly because 
we do not take adequate precautions 
against their effects, whereas it is 
possible to insure ourselves against 
damage by proper studies of their 


geographic distribution, historical 
sequence, activities, and effects on 
buildings” and on men. Only one 


seismograph has been in operation in 
New England, largely because of the 
false sense of security engendered by 
many years of freedom from start- 
ling tremors. During December, an- 
other seismographic station was in- 
stalled, so that now both Yale and 
Harvard are thus equipped, but many 
more instruments are needed 
throughout North America. 
Government Observation-—On Jan- 
uary 31, the President approved an 
act of Congress authorizing the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey to make investi- 
gations and reports in seismology, 
and that organization soon outlined a 
tentative program of instrumental 
observations which it is hoped may 
eventually lead to the accumulatier. 
of data adequate for making earth. 
quake predictions. At present, al- 
though the expectancy of loss and 
damage from earthquakes may be 
calculated from the seismic history 
and geologic structure of a region, 
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there is no scientific basis for earth- 
quake prediction. 

Building Laws.—The Seismological 
Society’s Committee on Building for 
Safety has submitted to the council 
of the City of Palo Alto, Cal., a “draft 
of general provisions to be inserted 
in any building code to secure better 
construction against earthquakes.” 
Following the Santa Barbara quake 
a general tightening of building regu- 
lations was noted throughout Cali- 
fornia where the codes had of late 
years been increasingly lax. Earth- 
quake insurance was written in large 
amounts, both on the Pacific Coast 
and in New England and New York 
State. 

The Engineering-Economics Foun- 
dation—Jhis Boston organization, a 
post-graduate institution devoted to 
the study of emergency, did a real 
service by concentrating its resources 
upon the study of earthquake hazard. 
Research, held rigorously to observed, 
recorded and tested fact, provided 
organized knowledge which was used 
in teaching groups of engineers, hos- 
pital executives, public officials, and 
insurance men modern methods of 
meeting emergency so that earthquake 
loss of life and property might be 
reduced to a minimum. Records of 


past earthquakes in the New England- 
Maritime Canada region were gath- 
ered, and knowledge of present con- 
ditions in cities, which greatly in- 
crease the hazard from even moderate 
earthquakes, was notably advanced. 


VOLCANOES 


Mt. Lassen, commonly described as 
the only active voleano in the United 
States, maintained its customary 
calm throughout the year. A de- 
tailed report of its volcanic activity, 
containing a full description of the 
explosive outbursts of 1914 and 1915, 
prepared by A. L. Day and E, T. 
Allen,.was published by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Certain 
of the volcanic vents in the Aleutian 
Range and on the Alaska Peninsula 
were reported to be belching forth 
unusually large clouds of vapor dur- 
ing the latter part of the summer, 
but no distinct eruption took place. 

Ometepe and Madera, twin vol- 
canoes on an island in Lake Nica- 
ragua, burst into eruption early in 
August, and ashes thrown from the 
two peaks spread ruin to nearby plan- 
tations. Earthquakes felt in Man- 
agua on April 14 were probably due 
to the activity of these volcanoes. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 


By W. ELMER EKBLAW 
Mawnacine Eprtor, “Economic GEOGRAPHY,’ CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Investigations and Results.—The 
field of Economie Geology has been a 
particularly busy and _ profitable 
realm throughout the year 1925. In 
exploration, in the development of 
new deposits and new methods, in the 
increased production and utilization 
of the world’s mineral supplies, the 
year has recorded continued progress. 

Technical and scientific work of the 
finest kind has been prosecuted by 
the national and state surveys and 
bureaus; and private, corporate, and 
institutional research and investiga- 
tion have gone on apace. The United 
States Geological Survey and_ the 
Bureau of Mines have published the 
results of work accomplished in pre- 
vious years, and have kept their 


staffs busily engaged in the field, lab- 
oratory, and library. By executive 
order, the division of mineral re- 
sources of the Geological Survey was 
transferred on July 1, 1925, from the 
Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Commerce. 

This year’s Bulletins of the Survey 
are rich in their record of valuable 
scientific achievement; the Water 
Supply Papers have been numerous 
and increasingly valuable; and the 
maps issued have revealed increased 
efficiency in field work and carto- 
graphic technique. Geologic Folho 
219 (Central Black Hills, 8S. Dakota), 
by N. H. Darton and Sidney Paige, 
is a most valuable contribution to the 
economic geology of the country. The 
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Bureau of Mines has _ likewise 
achieved continued valuable results 
in the investigations over which it 
has charge, and its publications are 
all worth study. The State Surveys 
and Bureaus have added much of in- 
terest regarding the geological re- 
sources of their own regions. 

Conservation—A growing senti- 
ment in favor of wise and intelligent 
utilization as the soundest policy of 
conservation seems to be apparent in 
all fields of geologic industry. In the 
ease of our fuels—petroleum, gas, and 
coal; of our minerals, both metallic 
and non-metallic; and of our water 
supplies, the policy seems tending 
toward their present use as exten- 
sively as the needs of our people de- 
mand, with an ever increased pre- 
vention of waste, instead of saving 
them for future conjectural needs. 

This tendency was clearly indi- 
cated by the consensus of opinion 
expressed at the Williamstown Insti- 
tute of Politics by the members of 
the Round Table, of which Dr. C. K. 
Leith of the University of Wisconsin, 
was leader, on ‘Mineral Resources as 
a Factor in World Affairs.” Though 
decrying unnecessary waste in every 
form, Dr. Leith and his colleagues 
were rather well agreed that laws 
and restrictions enacted to retard or 
restrict production and utilization of 
mineral reserves in opposition to con- 
temporaneous demand might not be 
wise or beneficial. 

The Round Table also discussed the 
desirability of the “open door” 
among nations, in the development 
of their mineral wealth, to promote 
peace among their peoples. By such 
an open door policy the monopoly of 
essential minerals by some power 
fortunate in the possession of great 
or exclusive supplies would not work 
to the harm or suffering of less for- 
tunate nations. The United States, 
possessing almost incredible reserves 
of many of the world’s most essential 
minerals, is in a peculiarly fortunate 
position, but even so, lacks adequate 
supply of certain other minerals crit- 
ical in, or necessary to, some of her 


greatest industries. The United 
States has never closed her doors to 
the development of her mineral 


wealth by foreign firms or capital; 
but she finds that many of the un- 
exploited possible deposits of the 
world are now being indirectly or di- 
rectly barred to her scientists and 
her capital. 

Geophysics.—To an extent never be- 
fore attained, the year 1925 has been 
distinguished by the employment of 
geophysical methods, and geophysical 
equipment of exquisite precision and 
delicate adjustment to the discovery 
of mineral deposits. The use of the 
“Kotvés” gravity torsion balance has 
led to the delimitation of new and 
unsuspected salt domes in the Gulf 
coastal country and possible new oil 
fields of great promise; its use is 
being extended to metallic lodes and 
veins. The Lundberg-Nathorst meth- 
od for the location of ore bodies de- 
pends upon the electrical conductiv- 
ity of mineral deposits and the study 
of equi-potential lines, while the 
Schlumberger process for the same 
purpose depends upon electrical cur- 
rents generated by the ore bodies 
themselves. Taussig’s refined appli- 
cation of electrical oscillations in a 
wireless aerial suspended from an 
airplane or airship to the discovery 
of buried water bodies, petroleum 
pools, and mineral deposits suggests 
possibilities almost beyond credence. 

Economie Geology, published eight 
times a year, continues to be the 
only American magazine that covers 
the field comprehensively. During the 
year 1925 the series of articles ap- 
pearing in the magazine have been 
characterized by their wealth and di- 
versity of material and excellence of 
form of presentation. The Society 
of Economic Geologists has codrdi- 
nated research work as never before. 

Metallic Minerals.—One of the out- 
standing publications that has ap- 
peared this year in the field of me- 
tallic minerals is R. H. Rastall, “The 
Geology of the Metalliferous De- 
posits” (London, Cambridge Univ. 
Press). General principles are dis- 
cussed in eleven chapters, while oc- 
currences of metals are discussed in 
nine more. It is a valuable and com- 
prehensive work. 

The significance of the great iron- 
coal districts of the world has be- 
come increasingly evident in the 
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world’s work. The great centers of 
industry, grouped about the fortui- 
tous proximity of coal and iron de- 
posits in the Ruhr-Lorraine indus- 
trial center, in the great manufactur- 
ing conurbation axially disposed 
about the Pennines in England, and 
in the equally great region of indus- 
trial activity of northeastern North 
America centered upon Pittsburgh, 
dominate the affairs of the world and 
make the North Atlantic Basin the 
dominant realm of the world’s trade 
and commerce. The Pacific is never 
likely to become a major theater of 
man’s activity; the entire supply of 
coal and iron fronting upon its waters 
is only relatively small in comparison 
with the reserves tributary to the 
North Atlantic. 

The great economic and_ political 
problems and policies arising from 
the Ruhr-Lorraine fields are well 
treated by Guy Greer, in The Ruhr- 
Lorraine Industrial Problem (N. Y., 
Macmillan). 

Significant developments in the 
metal industry have been the rapid 
rise to dominance of the Katanga 
copper district of Africa; the grow- 
ing relative scarcity of lead; and the 
rapid increase in the use of special- 
ized alloys, necessitating increased 
exploitation of zinc, tin, aluminum, 
tungsten and other similar metals. 
The precious minerals are being 
eagerly sought, but no striking dis- 
coveries mark the year 1925. The lit- 
erature of the precious metals has 
been enriched by the publication of 
Adolph Knopf’s “Geology and Ore 
Deposits of the Rochester District, 
Nevada,” as Bulletin 762 of the 
United States Geological Survey, and 
other similar bulletins. 

Non-metallic Minerals.—The use of 
the non-metallic minerals has grown 
spectacularly in the past quarter of 
a century. The rapid industrializa- 
tion of the civilized nations of the 
world and the elevated standards of 
living have caused a demand unprece- 
dented in the world’s history. Most 
sensational of all has been the almost 
incredible quantity of petroleum pro- 
duced and consumed each year. One 
of the valuable publications of the 
year is “American Petroleum; Supply 
and Demand,” a report to the Amer- 


ican Petroleum Institute, prepared by 
some of the most capable and influ- 
ential executives in the oil industry, 
and from the view-point of the oil 
men as authoritative as it can be 
made. 

The American Association of Pe- 
troleum Geologists has issued the 
ninth volume of its Bulletins, a most 
valuable and comprehensive series of 
technical and scientific papers con- 
cerned with the occurrence and de- 
velopment of oil deposits, by some 
of the most competent men in the 
field of geology. The Association 
works under a most rigid code of 
ethics, and the reports and papers 
of its members may be accepted as 
authoritative and conclusive. The 
Oil and Gas Journal, a weekly maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to the pe- 
troleum and natural gas industry, 
covers the whole field of exploration, 
production, preparation, and market- 
ing. 

The coal industry continues to en- 
gage the attention of the country. 
The strike of anthracite workers and 
the increased dependence of the pros- 
perity of the country upon a contin- 
uous supply of coal have focused the 
eyes of the whole people upon the 
industry. A number of important 
books on the subject have come from 
the press. “What the Coal Commis- 
sion Found” by W. Davis, published 
by the Waverly Press of Baltimore, 
and “The Case of Bituminous Coal” 
by Walton H. Hamilton and Helen R. 
Wright, issued by the Institute of 
Economics, present in an illuminating 
way the confusion and lack of co- 
ordination in the production of this 
essential commodity with which our 
country has been so profusely en- 
dowed. 

With ever increasing scarcity of 
lumber, the rapid laying of new roads 
and building of new structures, and 
the more intensive development of all 
our activities, building materials of 
mineral source—sand, gravel, clay, 
gypsum, stone, and rock—are being’ 
used in greater and greater quanti- 
ties, with no diminution of demand 
in sight. 

Water.—As population increases, 
water as a factor in the world’s econ- 
omy becomes increasingly important. 
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Throughout the United States its 
value is being enhanced, whether for 
domestic use, for irrigation, or for 
power. The control of water supply, 
the protection of wells from pollu- 
tion and watersheds from deforesta- 
tion and erosion, the carrying of im- 
pounded waters from pure sources 
by great aqueducts to the congested 
centers of industry, have become 
problems of every municipality. Pro- 
fessional Paper 135 of the United 
States Geological Survey, by F. W. 
Clarke, is a valuable compilation of 
analyses from several thousand 
sources of the potable waters of the 
country. 

Problems of irrigation and drain- 
age must be solved in many places, 
if by these means the area of land 
possible for food and crop production 
is to be extended. Not only by the 
use of surface waters, but perhaps 
even more generally by artesian 
waters, some of our arid empire may 
be reclaimed. 

Power.—The question of power en- 
grosses the best engineering thought 
of the day. Programs of “super- 


power,” “giant power,” and “inter-| 
nationalization of power” have been. 
proposed. George Otis Smith, Di- 
rector of the United States Geological | 
Survey, writing in Hconomic Geog- | 
raphy for July, 1925, in a brief but | 
exceedingly significant article, “A 
World of Power,” points out the 
power potentialities of the world, and 
summarizes by text and illuminating 
chart the situation to-day, and as it 
may be later. Who would guess that 
Africa possesses 42 per cent. of the 
potential water power of the world, 
or why? 

The most magnificent compilation 
of papers on the power resources of 
the world is found in the five volumes 
of the “Transactions of the First 
World Power Conference,” issued in 
1925 as the joint report of the dele- 
gates from forty political divisions 
of the world, from every nation con- 
cerned in the world’s industries. It 
presents for the first time in ad- 
equate treatment, the primary sig- 
nificance of the world’s sources of 
energy, their distribution and their 
relation to man’s progress. 


MINERALOGY AND PETROGRAPHY 


By Hersert P. WHITLOCK 
AMERICAN Museum or NatTurAL History 


Crystal Structure——Since the pub- 
lication ten years ago of the highly 
important work of W. H. and W. L. 
Bragg, on X-rays and crystal struc- 
ture (Year Book), each year has 
shown an increased interest and ac- 
tivity on the part of mineralogists 
and crystallographers along this line 
of research. Such results have been 
achieved and such possibilities opened 
up that it may well be said that many 
of the problems of physical and 
chemical mineralogy which have hith- 
erto appeared obscure have, in the 
light of recent investigation, seemed 
within sight of solution, if not actu- 
ally solved. 

During the past year the literature 
of this important branch of crystal- 
lography has been enriched by two 
notable books in addition to the many 
short papers contributed to scientific 
magazines and journals. Sir William 


Bragg has written a popular résumé 
of his course of lectures, which were 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 
1923-24, and which now under the 
title of Concerning the Nature of 
Things (N. Y., Harper’s, 1925), ren- 
ders available to the American reader 
an admirable exposition of the scope 
and significance of crystal structure. 
The work of Dr. Frederick Rinne, of 
Leipsig University, which has been 
translated by Walter S. Stiles and 
published under the title of Crystals 
and the Fine Structure of Matter 
(N. Y., Dutton, 1925), constitutes a 
book both far-reaching and important. 
Both of these texts are featured by 
illustrations of great clearness and 
in the case of Sir William Bragg’s 
work of highly original and novel 
presentation. 

Suggested Reforms in Mineralogi- 
cal Nomenclature——The nomencla- 
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ture of mineralogy has always suf- 
fered from the fact that it grew 
rather than was evolved. Whereas 
the pioneers in the organic sciences 
early recognized the necessity of 
' adapting to them a Latin nomencla- 
ture, understandable by scholars of 
every country and capable of indefi- 
nite expansion, the early laborers in 
the field of mineralogy were content 
to take what terms already existed 
in their own respective languages for 
the mineral species then known, and 
upon them to graft a national nomen- 
clature. In this way there has re- 
sulted a deplorable lack of uniform- 
ity with regard to mineral names, the 
same mineral species often having 
many synonyms in various languages. 
Recognizing this situation a Commit- 
tee on Nomenclature and Classifica- 
tion of Minerals was in 1920 ap- 
pointed by the Mineralogical Society 
of America, which committee has re- 
cently issued a report (Amer. Min. 
1924, vol. 9, p. 61), recommending 
certain changes in the nomenclature 
of minerals, based primarily on 
priority and uniformity as affecting 
American usage. 
Dr. L. J. Spencer, writing in the 
Mineralogist Magazine (Miner. Mag. 


1925, 20, p. 353), has reviewed the 


situation with more breadth of vision 
and, as far as the representative of 
a single nation can, has treated the 
subject with fairness. A perusal of 
these two attempts, however, will, in 
the opinion of the writer, render obvi- 
ous the fact that no revision of the 
nomenclature that will in any meas- 
ure be of universal scope can be ac- 
complished except by the joint work 
of representatives from several na- 
tions, a situation which Spencer tac- 
itly admits when he suggests that his 
list of revisions might be adopted by 


common consent by the Mineralogical 
Societies* of England, France, Ger- 
many and America. 

New Minerals.—During the year 
1925 a number of new mineral spe- 
cies have been added to list. An out- 
crop of phosphate-bearing rocks near 
Hegendorf in Bavaria have yielded 
three new phosphates: an apple-green, 
hydrated phosphate of iron, which has 
been named lehnerite; wenzelite, a 
hydrated iron-manganese-magnesium- 
phosphate of a pale rose-red color; 
and baldaufite, an iron-manganese- 
calcium-magnesium phosphate, occur- 
ring in flesh-red crystals and resem- 
bling wenzelite in general color. A 
new silicate of the brittle mica group, 
called rossmatite, was found near 
Prilep in western Macedonia. To a 
new titanate and silicate of iron and 
serium, found in minute grains, in the 
Province of Minas Geraes, Brazil, has 
been given the name kalkowskyn. 

There has been added to the long 
list of unusual minerals from Frank- 
lin, New Jersey, a new hydrated 
arseno-silicate of manganese, occur- 
ring in light brown masses, and 
named schallerite, after Dr. W. T. 
Schaller, of Washington, D. C. From 
Crestmore, California, another local- 
ity noted for the abundance of its 
new and rare species, comes a new 
hydrous calcium silicate, named 
foshagite, after Dr. William F. 
Foshag, also of Washington. 

The name metavariscite has been 
assigned to orthorhombic crystallized 
variscite, a hydrated aluminum phos- 
phate from the Lucin locality in 
Utah. A new hydrous calcium sili- 
cate was found in the vicinity of 
Kimberley, South Africa. This has 
been named afwillite in honor of Mr. 
A. F. Williams, General Manager of 
the DeBeers Consolidated Mines. 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 


By Daniet L. HAZARD 
ASSISTANT CuleF, U. S. Division or MAGNETISM AND SEISMOGRAPHY 


Magnetic Surveys.—The magnetic 
survey of the United States is carried 
on under the direction of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
The work of the year has been prin- 


cipally the reoccupation of repeat sta- 
tions for the determination of the 
change of the earth’s magnetism with 
time, in the Philippine Islands as 
well as in the continental part of the 
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country. With these additional secu- 
lar change data it will be possible to 
reduce the results of past observa- 
tions to 1925 and construct new mag- 
netic charts for that date. The mag- 
netic observatories at Cheltenham, 
Md.; Tucson, Ariz.; Sitka, Alaska; 
and near Honolulu, Hawaii, have con- 
tinued in operation. The one for- 
merly at Vieques, P. R., was discon- 
tinued on November 1, 1924, but a 
new one to take its place, near San 
Juan, P. R., will be in operation be- 
fore the end of 1925. 

Much of the field work of the De- 
partment of Terrestrial Magnetism of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton has also been devoted to the oc- 
cupation of repeat stations, particu- 
larly in South America, Falkland 
Islands, West Coast of Africa and 
adjacent islands. Special observa- 
tions of the diurnal variation at sta- 
tions in southern South America have 
given some rather unexpected results. 
This Department has continued the 
operation of magnetic observatories at 
Watheroo, West Australia, and Huan- 
cayo, Peru, and has codperated with 
New Zealand in the maintenance of 
the observatory at Apia, Samoa. The 
available funds of the Department 
were not sufficient to operate the ship 
Carnegie; but the need of secular 
change data over the ocean areas, as 
well as on land, is fully recognized 
and it is hoped that means will be 
found to put this specially equipped 
non-magnetic vessel in commission 
again in the near future. Canada 
has made a large number of determi- 
nations of the magnetic declination 
in connection with the survey of the 
public lands. It operates magnetic 
observatories at Toronto and at Mea- 
nook, Alberta. The latter has here- 
tofore recorded only declination 
changes, but it is soon to be equipped 
with horizontal intensity and vertical 
intensity variometers also. In Eu- 
rope a cooperative magnetic survey 
of the Baltic Sea and adjacent land 
areas has been in progress, re-surveys 
have been made of parts of France 
and Germany and plans have been 
made for a survey of Norway. Evi- 
dence of the reawakening of scientific 
activity in Russia is seen in the es- 
tablishment of a meteorological and 


magnetical observatory at Tashkent) 
and a geophysical observatory at) 
Jakoutsk, Siberia, which will eventu-| 
ally include magnetic observations in) 
its program. Even during the war 
and the subsequent revolutions, the 
work of the older Russian observa- 
tories appears to have been carried 
on, at least in part. A very im-| 
portant addition to the net of mag- 
netic observatories is the one recently 
established by Denmark at Godhavn, 
Greenland. The magnetic observatory 
at Kew, England, after a notable ex- 
istence of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, has finally been discontinued 
because of electric car disturbance 
and replaced by a new one at Abin- 
ger. Amunden’s ship Maud arrived | 
at Nome, Alaska, on August 22, 1925, 
after three years in the Arctic, during 
which time a regular program of sci- 
entific work, including magnetic ob- 
servations, was carried out. 
Instruments.—The compensation of 
a horizontal intensity variometer for 
temperature by means of an auxiliary 
magnet has been worked out success- 
fully by George Hartnell of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, in charge of 
the magnetic observatory at Chelten- 
ham, Maryland. With both horizon- 
tal and vertical intensity variometers 
compensated for temperature, the con- 
struction of observatory buildings 
will be simplified, as a larger range 
of temperature in the magnetograph 
room will be allowable, and the work 
of reduction of the observations will 
be made easier. The Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carne- 
gie Institution of Washington has 
designed a compass variometer for 
the investigation of local magnetic 
disturbances, the detection of effects 
caused by hidden magnetic objects or 
materials and for registering mag- 
netic intensity variations with high 
precision. In Japan the sine gal- 
vanometer, heretofore considered as 
an observatory instrument, has been 
used successfully in the measurement 
of horizontal intensity in the field. 
Investigations.— Special observa- 
tions were made at the time of the 
solar eclipse of January 24, 1925, at 
Greenport and Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Longs Corner, Ontario. Unfortunately 
there was considerable magnetic dis- 
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turbance at the time, so that little 
additional information was obtained 
regarding the effect of an eclipse of 
the sun on the earth’s magnetism. 
The Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, with the codperation of 
the Geophysical Laboratory of the 
same institution, is studying the ef- 
fect of pressure on the critical tem- 
perature of magnetization, working 
with pressures up to 2,000 atmos- 
pheres. The results thus far are not 
conclusive but indicate that there is 
no very great change in the critical 
temperature under pressure. It has 
also made a further study of mag- 
netic storms which begin abruptly 


and found evidence that they do not 
begin all over the earth at the same 
instant, but that they occur first in 
low magnetic latitudes and progress 
toward the poles, possibly with a 
progression in longitude also. The 
detailed study of the area of remark- 
able local magnetic disturbance near - 
Kursk, Russia, has been continued, 
with a large number of gravity, as 
well as magnetic, observations. 

The annual meeting of the Section 
of Terrestrial Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity of the American Geophysical 
Union was devoted to a symposium 
on the change of the earth’s mag- 
netism with change from lesser to 
greater altitudes. 


METEOROLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY 


By Burton M. VARNEY 
WEATHER BuREAU, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


General.—Continued international 
coéperation by this country in me- 
teorological work is recorded in the 
discussion of the activities of the In- 
ternational Commission for the In- 
vestigation of the Upper Air 
(Monthly Weather Review, May), of 
the International Commission on So- 
lar Radiation (ibid., July), and of 
the Section of Meteorology of the 
American Geophysical Union (Bulle- 
tin of the National Research Council, 
vol. 10, no. 53, July). 

Solar Radiation—Weather Bureau 
records of total solar radiation in- 
tensity at the earth’s surface find in- 
creasing applications; e.g., heat en- 
ergy measurements are now involved 
in determinations of variability of 
daylight by electric lighting compa- 
nies. Researches by H. H. Kimball 
(Mo. Wea. Rev., Oct., 1924) indicate 
that midday solar radiation is richer 
in luminous rays than radiation re- 
ceived either earlier or later, and that 
daylight intensities are measurable 
with an accuracy of +5 per cent. by 
applying to radiation intensities, as 
measured by pyrheliometer, the illu- 
mination equivalents of a gram calo- 
rie per min. per em.? of radiation for 
various zenith distances of the sun. 
The well known increase in the pro- 
portion of long wave lengths of di- 


rect sunlight as compared with the 
short, upon decrease in apparent al- 
titude of the sun, Kimball has shown 
to be reversed for total daylight (di- 
rect sunlight plus diffuse skylight— 
ibid., March), the proportions of the 
blues and violets becoming slightly 
greater than that of the reds and yel- 
lows as the sun’s altitude decreases. 
Total daylight is bluer in winter than 
in summer because in winter the dust 
particles and water droplets in the 
atmosphere are smaller and fewer, al- 
lowing better transmission, especially 
in the short wave lengths, of both 
direct sunlight and diffuse skylight. 
On the question of measurable day- 
to-day fluctuations in the “solar con- 
stant” (that is, of the intensity, ex- 
pressed in appropriate thermal units, 
of the solar radiation as if measured 
just outside the earth’s atmosphere 
with earth at mean solar distance), 
Abbot believes such fluctuations 
proved by his determinations based 
on bolometric measurements (Solar 
Variations and Forecasting, Smithso- 
nian Mise. Ooll., 77, no. 5). Mathe- 
matical analyses of Abbot’s latest 
published data by Marvin and Kim- 


ball (Mo. Wea. Rev., July) and 
Clough (ibid., Aug.) appear to prove 
that fluctuations of atmospheric 


transparency together with unavoid- 
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able errors in Abbot’s highly refined 
measurements completely mask any 
possible short-period fluctuation in 
solar intensity. It is believed con- 
certed international action to obtain 
at high-level stations. pyrheliometric 
measurements of the highest possible 
saccuracy would help to solve the im- 
portant problem of solar variability. 
Such codperation has been suggested 
to the commission on Solar Radiation 
of the International Meteorological 
Committee. : 
Aérology.— The use of airplanes 
for getting upper air observations 
was begun in April, the Weather Bu- 
reau and the Bureau of Aéronautics 
cooperating. Data for various levels 
up to some 3 km. on pressure, tem- 
perature, humidity, height and thick- 
ness of cloud layers, visibility, etc., 
are telephoned to the forecaster at 
the Weather Bureau upon the comple- 
tion of each flight. V. E. Jakl an- 
alyzed (ibid., March) the results of 
balloon flights undertaken by the late 
Dr. C. LeRoy Meisinger, who met a 
tragic death in the Spring of 1924 
through the burning of his balloon. 
Jakl finds that the flights support 
conclusions from ordinary aérological 
observations to the effect that the 


making of daily free-air pressure 
maps, on the foundation laid by 
Meisinger’s researches and_ balloon 


voyages is feasible and only awaits 
determination of truer normals for 
the free air than are now available. 
From a study of conditions in the 
free air leading to precipitation, 
Jakl (ibid., Aug.) finds the view con- 
firmed that whatever the season, rain- 
making processes ultimately bring 
about a stratification of the atmos- 
phere, precipitation occurring only in 
those strata in which the fall of tem- 
perature with increase of altitude 
equals or exceeds the rate at which 
a body of air containing saturated 
water vapor would cool upon ascent. 
L. T. Samuels made an extensive 
study (ibid., after Nov. 15) of kite 
and balloon observations over the 
United States to determine, for winter 
and summer, average conditions of 
all observed meteorological elements 
in four quadrants and the centre of 
well defined cyclones and anticyclones. 
Four among the many important con- 


| 
clusions reached are, that features | 
differentiating cyclones from anti- | 
cyclones in this country are most dis- | 
tinct below about 2 km.; that for 
corresponding sectors, season, and al- 
titudes, the average wind velocities 
are greatest in cyclones; that the 


rate of increase of wind velocity with | 


elevation in both cyclones and anti- 
cyclones decreases or even reverses 
itself beginning at some 500 m. above 
ground and extending to altitudes of 
1,000 to 2,000 m. before resuming 
the increase with altitude aloft; and 
that the light winds characteristic 
of lower levels in the centre of anti- 
cyclones, normally give place to high 
winds aloft. W. C. Haines has de- 
veloped a plotting board for com- 
pounding wind vector quantities, 
which gives highly accurate results 
and is rapidly operated (ibid., Oct.). 

Instruments.——The publication by 
R. N. Covert of “Meteorological In- 
struments and Apparatus Employed 
by the United States Weather Bu- 
reau” (Jour. Optical Soc. of America 
and Rev. of Scientific Instruments, 10, 
no. 3, March) presents an abundance 
of technical information in condensed 
form. S. P. Fergusson (ibid., Jan.) 
discusses in detail the methods of 
measuring humidity. A rain-gage for 
direct measurement of precipitation, 
which may be constructed of standard 
commercial materials and parts has 
been devised (Mo. Wea. Rev., Feb.). 
Apparatus for testing individually 
the cells used in aneroid barographs 
has been developed and constructed 
in the Weather Bureau laboratory. 
A new aneroid barometer of special 
form, and a new microbarograph, 
have been tested and found to possess 
features of merit, but to need further 
development. Plans are under way 
for obtaining snow-sampling tubes 
made of duralumin, valuable for its 
strength and lightness. These tubes 
are used in measuring the water 
equivalent of a snow cover for the 
purpose of forecasting prospective 
water supply. Several experimental 
thermo-electric pyrheliometers have 
been constructed with a view to ob- 
taining larger current values and 
quicker response to sudden changes 
in solar radiation as received at. the 
earth’s surface. A more sensitive and 
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enlarged solar-radiation register, for 
use in connection with the _ pyr- 
heliometer, has been introduced. 

Tornado Investigations—A study 
of the frequency of occurrence of 
these storms within the United States, 
and of resulting loss of life and prop- 
erty, has been made by H. C. Hunter 
(ibid., May). He discusses tornadoes 
from 1916 to 1923 inclusive, and sum- 
marizes previous tabulations. Seven 
hundred and fifty-four separate tor- 
nadoes are on record for the period. 
Annual occurrence ranged from 121 in 
1917 to 65 in 1919. A tabular review 
of recorded tornadoes from 1889 to 
1897 inclusive shows a total of 424, 
the worst year being 1893 with 83, 
the best 1889 with 21. The relative 
frequency indicated for the earlier 
period is doubtless deceptive, many 
storms going unreported because 
population, and hence opportunity 
for damage by tornado and for ob- 
serving them, was smaller. For both 
periods together, there is record of 
the loss of 3,232 lives, attributable to 
405 tornadoes out of the total 1,178. 
Aggregate property loss (both peri- 
ods) is placed at $86,406,000, or an 
average of somewhat over $5,000,000 
annually during seventeen years. And 
there were, between the periods, nine- 
teen years for which there is no ade- 
quate record. 

Tropical Cyclones.—C. F. Mitchell 
(Mo. Wea. Rev. Supplement No. 24) 
presents exhaustive data on the fre- 
quency, places of origin and move- 
ment of these storms for the West 
Indies. He finds that hurricanes 
never develop in the eastern two- 
thirds of the Caribbean Sea; they 
either come from far to the east- 
ward, or originate in its western 
third. They normally recurve into 
the north and northeast at the first 
favorable opportunity offered by ad- 
jacent pressure distributions, irre- 
spective of the time of year or longi- 
tude. In cases where their paths are 
erratic, the cause is found in the 
obstruction of the hurricane cyclone 
by moving anticyclones. 8. S. 
Visher’s monograph on tropical cy- 
clones of the Pacific (Bul. 20 of the 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu) is a valu- 
able assemblage of data and a most 
useful source book on the geographic 


aspects of storms of this type in the 
Pacific area. 

Temperature Investigations.—Con- 
tributions have been made to the 
study of normal temperatures for the 
United States, of the frequency of 
occurrence of stated temperature 
changes, of temperature as an indi- 
eator of prospective rainfall, of meth- 
ods for preventing occurrence of dam- 
aging temperatures in citrus orchards. 
Marvin and Day have prepared re- 
vised daily normals of temperature 
for 161 stations (Mo. Wea. Rev, Sup- 
plement No. 25). For stations hav- 
ing forty years or more of record, the 
weekly averages of maximum and 
minimum temperature separately 
were subjected to a four-term Fourier 
analysis, on which was based the com- 
putation of fifty-two weekly normals. 
Between these were interpolated the 
intermediate daily values. The means 
between the two daily normals thus 
arrived at are believed to give a nor- 
mal daily mean temperature of the 
highest precision. For stations with 
less than forty years, normal daily 
values of highest and lowest tempera- 
tures were got by drawing a smooth 
curve through fifty-two weekly aver- 
ages. Smith and Stevens present 
(Mo. Wea. Rev., July) a series of dia- 
grams showing the probable  fre- 
quency, by months, of given amounts 
of change between the 7 a. m. tem- 
peratures of successive days at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., the computation em- 
ploying the Gram-Charlier frequency 
curve applied to 1,000 observations 
per month. C. D. Reed finds (ibid., 
June) through correlation methods, 
that in Iowa, as June mean tempera- 
ture goes, so goes the temperature of 
the next three months. And, eighty- 
three times out of a hundred, if the 
June temperature .is above normal, 
July rainfall will be deficient, the 
rainfall deficit being about a third 
of an inch for each degree of tem- 
perature excess. This significance of 
June temperature holds with a proba- 
bility of 70 per cent. or better, 
throughout a belt which includes 
Iowa, Illinois and Indiana and ad- 
jacent parts of the surrounding 
states. Results of field tests of cer- 
tain extraordinary mechanisms de- 
vised for mixing the air in citrus or- 
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chards to prevent injury to the fruit 
by freezing, show that Mr. Barnum’s 
famous dictum holds. F. D. Young 
finds (ibid., August) that these ma- 
chines are without exception failures, 
and confirms the view that the only 
sure means of obtaining complete pro- 
tection is through orchard heaters, 
now developed to a state of high effi- 
ciency. W. J. Humphreys (ibid., 
* Dec., 1924) presents evidence from 
certain lakes in low latitudes, and in 
respect of the processes by which 
bodies of deep water are cooled, to 
show that the abysmal temperatures 
of a sea or lake are, when higher than 
that of maximum density, determined 
by, and substantially the same as, the 
annual minimum temperature of the 
coolest portion of its surface. Abys- 
mal temperatures thus become indi- 
cators of the temperature factor in 
the climate of the recent past in the 
region, according as the bottom water 
is colder or warmer than the surface 
water at its coldest. 

Forest and Agricultural Meteorol- 
ogy.—The effect of weather on forest- 
fire occurrence has received increas- 
ing intensive study. H. F. Gisborne 
(ibid., Feb.), investigating relations 
between rainfall and the moisture in 
the top layer of duff (decaying leaves 
and twigs covering mineral soil on 
the forest floor) found that both daily 
and average inflammabilities vary 
markedly for different sites affected 
by the same weather. The weather fac- 
tor alone, therefore, cannot be used 
as an index to fire danger. Diagnosis, 
by the duff hygrometer, of moisture 
conditions on individual forest sites 
now recoghizes six degrees of inflam- 
mability, from none (wettest duff) to 
extreme (driest duff). Weather fore- 
casts, applied to these inflammabili- 
ties on individual sites, give forecasts 
of the degree of fire danger for each 
site. At Priest River Experiment 
Station, Idaho, where the study was 
made, forecasts proved 82 per cent. 
dependable on dry sites, up to 88 per 
cent. on moist. Changes in other 
weather elements such as temperature 
or humidity while very important, 
never produce differences in inflam- 
mabilities sufficient to cause serious 
errors in forecasting fire danger as 
determined by dryness of fuels. J. A. 


! 


i 
Larsen (ibid.) finds from a study of. 
the length of fire danger season at. 
different elevations in Idaho, that. 
this decreases with increase of eleva-. 
tion in belts corresponding to the 
forest zonation. For the lower west- 
ern yellow pine forest (2,000-2,500 
ft.) there is, in summers of subnor- 


mal rainfall, a possible season of 150. 


days, which decreases to 76 days for 
sub-alpine forests at 7,500 feet. In 
summers with normal rainfall the fig- 
ures are 139 and 67 days, respectively. 
Time- of beginning of fire 
in Spring is normally much earlier 
at low elevations, because the increase 
of temperature, which largely controls 
the Spring drying of the forest floor, 
advances from low to high elevations. 
The end of the season is often simul- 
taneous at all elevations on account 
of the advent of general winter rains 
or snows. In Washington and Ore- 
gon during the fire season of 1925, 
close cooperation between the 
Weather Bureau and forestry in- 
terests, through especially assigned 
officials, kept fire losses relatively low 
in spite of the hazard being one of 
the worst and longest continued in 
the history of Weather Bureau rec- 
ords in the region. A. J. Henry dis- 
cusses at length “The Weather and 
Agriculture” in United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Yearbook, 1924 
(issue 1925). 

Business Meteorology.—In view of 
increase in rain-insurance business, 
the need for interpretation of local 
rainfall records is being more clearly 
recognized. Thus G. M. French for 
Los Angeles, W. F. Feldwisch for 
Springfield, Ill., and E. H. Loveridge 
for Honolulu (ibid., December, 1924) 
have analyzed the distribution of 
rainfall through the day for each 
month, and presented their results in 
graphs and tables suitable to form 
the basis for computing insurance 
rates. 

Climatology — Arctic.— Ward re- 
views (Geog. Review, July) an im- 
portant monograph by Pollog on tem- 
peratures in the Arctic, which gives 
extensive bibliography, several pages 
of temperature data, and numerous 
illustrative temperature curves. Trop- 
ical: Visher (ibid.) discusses, with 
special reference to Australia and the 
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Pacific, rainfall conditions as handi- 
caps to tropical development, from 
the point of view that yearly vari- 
ability of rainfall leads to droughts 
and deluges, and the rate of rainfall 
often to excessive run-off, erosion and 
soil leaching, all of which necessi- 
tates nice adjustment of agricultural 
and other practice to rainfall condi- 
tions before the tropics can be suc- 
cessfully developed. Medical: Prob- 
ably the paper of outstanding interest 
in this field to the layman is Dr. 
Rosenau’s “The Seasonal Prevalence 
of Disease” (Sci. Monthly, February) 
in which a wide range of diseases is 
discussed in the light of their rela- 
tion and lack of relation to climatic 
and weather conditions. In a group 
of papers on relations of the atmos- 
phere to human comfort (Mo. Wea. 
Rev., October) C. F. Brooks and E. C. 
Donnelly discuss empirical equations 
designed to indicate the cooling power 
of man under various weather condi- 
tions, and to provide a basis for clas- 
sifying weather according to its effect 
on human comfort; Messrs. Howe, 
Nichols and Switzer discuss the dis- 
tribution of weather types in Canada, 
the United States and Mexico. 

The American Meteorological So- 
ciety—Membership in the Society 
shows a healthy growth. Officers for 
1925 were: President, W. I. Milham; 
Vice-President, A. E. Douglass; Sec- 
retary, C. F. Brooks; Treasurer, W. 
R. Gregg. There have been four meet- 
ings during the year, those of Janu- 
ary and May at Washington, D. C., 


that of August at Portland, Ore., and 
that of December at Kansas City, 
Mo., all except the May meeting be- 
ing held with the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
Announcement has been made that the 
first award of $100 from the Mei- 
singer Aérological Research Fund, 
for an outstanding research in aérol- 
ogy by any one in the Americas, will 
be made at the winter meeting of the 
Society in December, 1926. The 
monthly Bulletin of the Society con- 
tinues to thrive under the editorship 
of Dr. Brooks. 

Bibliography.—The chief publica- 
tion media in this country for me- 
teorological and climatological pa- 
pers, notes, abstracts, reviews, bibli- 
ographies, etc., indicating American 
and foreign progress in these fields, 
are: Monthly Weather Review, Bul- 
letin of the American Meteorological 
Society, Geographic Review, and Sci- 
ence. Outstanding books of the year 
have been R. DeC. Ward’s The Cli- 
mates of the United States, lucidly 
written, excellently illustrated, abun- 
dantly supplied with bibliographic 
notes. C. F. Talman’s Our Weather ; 
What Makes [t and How to Watch 
It, a splendid meteorology for lay 
readers; C. F. Brooks’s Why the 
Weather, a series of stimulating pop- 
ular notes on a wide range of topics, 
W. R. Grege’s Aéronautical Meteorol- 
ogy, bringing to practical aéronautics 
a much needed summary of recent 
aérclogical researches in their bearing 
on aviation problems. 
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Regional Geography.—Following a 
long period of concentration on the 
development of principles, the present 
tendency is a study of physical ge- 
ography by applying the known prin- 
ciples to particular regions. As we 
look over the contributions to the 
science of physiography made during 
the past year it is conspicuously true 
that each writer who is active in the 
pursuit of field studies is concen- 
trating on the study of a particular 


region. Some new principles may be 
evolved and some refinements to prin- 
ciples already well established may 
be made but the new and present 
phase of development in this science 
may be characterized as the regional 
phase, now that the major physio- 
graphic regions of each of the con- 
tinents have been defined and pub- 
lished in map form. We await a 
thorough analysis of the physiograph- 
ic history of many of those regions. 
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Relation to History.—Each prob- 
lem in geography is in some way defi- 
nitely related to a section of the 
earth’s surface. No problem in hu- 
man geography can be intelligently 
approached without a thorough appre- 
ciation of the physical landscape in 
which the human drama is being 
worked out. The development of re- 
gional geography is therefore a great 
step forward in the science of ge- 
ography and in the contributions 
which that science is able to make to 
the related fields of study. The 
events of history have been influenced 
by their geographic settings. The lo- 
cation of towns, the growth of cities, 
the development of railroad routes 
and canals cannot be correctly in- 
terpreted without the background 
which is furnished by a knowledge of 
the physical landscape where human 
adjustments are being made. 

Climate.—The climates of the world 
and the physical features of the land- 
scape, including the soil mantle in the 
various physiographic units, are of 
prime significance in the understand- 
ing of many of the most vital prob- 
lems now confronting the more crowd- 
ed nations of the world. A knowl- 
edge of these physical factors is es- 
sential in guiding the settlement and 
utilization of the yet undeveloped 
parts of the world. Climate and re- 
lief wil) continue to be the chief fac- 
tors limiting the utilization of the 
earth’s surface. As more intensive 
utilization of the lands must come 
in many parts of the earth, the spe- 
cial significance of these factors and 
the limitations which they impose will 
be more and more clearly seen and 
appreciated. 

Shore Line.—The most notable and 
easily the most significant and valu- 
able contribution that has been made 
to the literature of physical geogra- 
phy during the past year is the re- 
port on the study of a shoreline made 
by Professor D. W. Johnson, England- 
Acadian Shoreline (N. Y., Wiley). 
This contribution is based on sey- 
eral seasons of field work during 
which the author has visited every 
section of the coast under considera- 
tion. In the Nova Scotia district, 
Johnson has found many of the major 
features definitely related to the fault 


lines in the geologic structure of that | 
peninsula. Kennebec and Penobscot 
Bays, as well as Long Island Sound, 
appear to be directly related to these 
structural breaks in the region. The 
volume contains outline maps of the | 
great nest of drumlins along the | 
coast of Nova Scotia and those in 
Boston Harbor. He treats in detail | 
the harbor at Marblehead and the 
tying of Marblehead Neck to the 
mainland at Lynn, and the tying of 
Nahant and Little Nahant with the 
mainland is made perfectly clear. The 
evolution of the Nantasket Beach is | 
made especially clear with the help of 
maps. The evolution of the shore- 
lines of Cape Cod is presented in de- 
tail. Martha’s Vineyard and the 
curved spits or hooks and sand bars 
associated with Long Island and the 
entrance into New York Harbor, are 
here presented with notable clearness 
and accuracy. 

Continental Glaciation—Of great 
significance in accounting for the 
surface features due to continental 
glaciation is the recent study of 
Ernst Antevs, Glacial Recession (Ca- 
nadian Geolog. Survey, Memoir No. 
146). The geological evidence relat- 
ing to the recession of the last ice- 
sheet from New England was studied 
by Antevs in 1921, and the results of 
the work were published by the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society of New 
York in 1922. The present memoir is 
the result of an extension of these 
studies northward into Canada. The 
method of studying the ice-retreat is 
that of Baron Gerard de Greer of 
Stockholm. It is based on the annual 
layers of silt and clay deposited in 
lakes which bordered the ice-sheet 
during the period of retreat or melt- 
ing back, 

The work in New England showed 
that the recession of the ice-sheet 
from Hartford, Conn., to the region 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., occupied a 
period of approximately 4,400 years. 
This period represents only a fraction 
of the time that has elapsed since the 
disappearance of the ice-sheet from 
New England. The relationship be- 
tween the waning of the North Ameri- 
can and European ice-sheets and the 
probable correlation of these events 
are briefly discussed. The view is ad- 
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vanced that the remarkable interrup- 
tion in the retreat of the ice in the 
region between Lake Ontario and 
Mattawa river northeast of Georgian 
Bay, corresponds to the equally note- 
worthy interruption of the ice-reces- 
sion in the Danish islands and south- 
western Scantia. According to this 
view, the time that had elapsed since 
the ice retreated from the Mattawa 
region northeast of Georgian Bay is 
approximately 13,500 years. 
Uplands—Another study in re- 
gional physical geography is Frank 
J. Wright, The Physiography of the 
Upper James River Basin in Virginia 
(Virginia Geolog. Survey, Bulletin 
No. 11). The area includes the head 
waters of the James River of Vir- 
ginia. Similar phenomena are ob- 
servable in rolling upland country 
common in many parts of the Rocky 
Mountains. This is interpreted by 
recent students to be an old worn 
down plain developed by running wa- 
ter. The elevations which rise no- 
tably above this rolling surface are 
all recognized as monadnocks; they 
stand out conspicuously because of 
their superior resistance to agents of 
erosion. This question has _ been 
studied by Arthur Bevan in his arti- 
cle, Rocky Mountain Peneplains 
Northeast of Yellowstone Park (Jour- 
nal of Geology, Aug.-Sept., 1925). 
While engaged in the general ge- 
ological survey of the section of the 
Alaska Peninsula northeast from 
Chignik Bay, the survey party came 
upon a most remarkable volcanic 
erater. It igs nearly circular and has 
a maximum diameter of 6%4 miles. 
The lowest part of the crater floor is 
1,100 feet above sea level and con- 
tains Surprise Lake, a body of water 
with an area of two square miles. 
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The walls of the crater rise from 
1,200 to 3,000 feet above the bottom 
of the crater. A beautifully sym- 
metrical cinder cone, the summit of 
which is 2,200 feet above Surprise 
Lake, occupies the south-central area 


enclosed within the crater rim. This 
crater is described by Walter A. 
Smith with the title “Aniakchack 


Crater, Alaska Peninsula” in the U. 
S. Geological Survey, Professional 
Paper, No. 132-J. 

Wall Maps.—A need has long been 
felt for a series upon which should 
be shown the major geographic re- 
gions of the world as defined on the 
basis of their relief features. To 
fill the gap Wallace W. Atwood has 
published during the year The Physio- 
graphic Regions of the World (Wall 
Maps with Manual, Chicago, Nys- 
trom). The classification adopted is 
simple and universal in its applica- 
tion: 1. Lowlands and_ Interior 
Plains; 2. Uplands and Plateaus; 3. 
Old Worn-down Mountains; 4. Young 
Rugged Mountains. These four dis- 
tinct types of relief form the basis 
for the sub-division of each of the 
continents into its primary physica! 
regions. Each region forms a nat: 
ural unit in the study of physica) 
geography. Each large regional map 
is accompanied by a small inset map 
showing the relief features, another 
which carries the regional and sea- 
sonal distribution of rainfall and the 
prevailing coast winds, a third upon 
which the regional distribution of 
population is shown, and a fourth 
which is a land utilization map. A 
manual has been published to accom- 
pany these maps and the methods of 
solving geographic problems through 
comparative map studies has been 
clearly set forth. 
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Meeting of Section of Oceanogra- 
phy.—_In this country a number of 
organizations are engaged in various 
phases of oceanographic work. The 
Section of Oceanography of the Amer- 
ican Geophysical Union, therefore, de- 


voted the annual meeting on April 30 
to a consideration of the status of 
American oceanography with a view 
to codrdinating the oceanographic ac- 
tivities of the various organizations. 
Reports on the oceanographic work 
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carried on by the Bureau of Fisheries, 
Smithsonian Institution, Scripps In- 
stitution, Navy Department, Carnegie 
Institution, and the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey were. presented by ac- 
credited representatives. A resolu- 
tion submitted by the Section and 
adopted by the American Geophysical 
Union endoysed the plan of a proposed 
U. S. Naval Expedition for research 
in oceanography. 

Improved Instruments.—Of the im- 
provements in methods and instru- 
ments used in oceanographic work, 
two deserve special mention. An im- 
proved form of depth-finding appa- 
ratus for sounding the ocean depths 
by acoustic methods—the so-called 
echo-sounding—was devised by Dr. 
H. C. Hayes of the Navy Department. 
The radio acoustic method of deter- 
mining a ship’s position in hydro- 
graphic work has in the past year 
been developed by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey to give accurate determi- 
nation of position to a distance of 
200 miles from shore. 

Scripps Institution of Oceanogra- 

hy.—During the past year the 
Bevions Institution for Biological Re- 
search of the University of California 
at La Jolla, California, was changed 
from a biological institution into an 
institution of oceanography, and its 
name changed to the Scripps Institu- 
tion of Oceanography of the Univer- 
sity of California. This gives the 
United States a research institution 
in oceanography that should do much 
to advance the science of oceanogra- 
phy. Four main divisions of ocean- 
ography are comprised in the Insti- 
tution’s work, namely, geological, 
physical, chemical, and geologic ocean- 
ography. 

Sea Level——The question of mean 
sea level has received considerable at- 
tention recently, studies showing that 
altogether apart from the rise and 
fall of the tide, the level of the sea 
varies not only from day to day but 
from month to month and from year 
to year. The daily and monthly vari- 
ations are relatively localized in area, 
but the variation from year to year 
appears to be much the same over 
large areas. Along the Atlantic coast 
of North America there appear to be 
to prominent variations in sea level, 


one with a period of approximately 
four years and the other with a 
period of about nine years. The ques- 
tion of variation in sea level is espe- 
cially important in geodesy, which 
makes use of mean sea level as its 
basic datum, and in the study of 
subsidence and emergence of coastal 
lands. 

Amundsen-Ellsworth Polar Flight. 
—Under the leadership of Roald 
Amundsen this expedition planned to 
fly in two airplanes from Spitzbergen 
to the Pole, which was expected to 
be reached in seven flying hours, and 
if a landing could be made, to carry 
out observations there for 24 hours, 
and return to Spitzbergen. The two 
planes took off from Kings Bay, Spitz- 
bergen, on May 21, and after eight 
hours flying half the gasolene had 
been used. A descent was made for 
bearings, which gave the position as 
latitude 87° 44’ N. and longitude 10° 
21’ W. On landing the planes were 
locked in by masses of ice and it took 
the party more than three weeks to 
release one of the planes and prepare 
a runway. On June 25 the plane 
took the air and in 8% hours reached 
North Cape on the northern extremity 
of North-East Land. During the 
flight northward and return, about 
60,000 square miles of unexplored 
area was observed and at the point of 
descent, 160 miles from the pole, two 
soundings showed a depth of 2050 
fathoms, which tends to confirm Nan- 
sen’s idea of a deep polar basin. 
Three birds seen flying northwest- 
ward suggest the possibility of land 
lying in that direction. 

Meteor Expedition—In April the 
German Survey Ship Meteor left Wil- 
helmshaven for intensive oceano- 
graphic work in the South Atlantic 
and neighboring Antarctic, with a 
complement of experienced oceanogra- 
phers aboard. The plans of the expe- 
dition call for detailed investigations 
in various fields of oceanography ex- 
tending over a period of nearly two 
years. Oceanic circulation, both sur- 
face and subsurface, temperatures, 
densities, and gas content of the sea 
water, plankton, and geology of the 
ocean bottom are to constitute the 
principal studies. The vessel is fitted 
out with modern oceanographic appa- 
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ratus, including several types of echo- 
sounding apparatus. 

Discovery Expedition—The South 
Atlantic and Antarctic will also con- 
stitute the field of work of the British 
Royal Research Ship Discovery. This 
vessel was built for Scott’s first Ant- 
arctie expedition. After being thor- 
oughly refitted she left England in 
July with a scientific staff for two 
years of oceanographic investigations. 
The principal object of the expedition 
is to obtain information bearing on 
the whaling industry, the cost of the 
expedition being met entirely from 
public revenues of the Falkland Island 
Dependencies, in which the whaling 
industry has recently made great 
strides. Oceanographic conditions in 
the waters frequented by southern 
whales are to be studied and inten- 
sive work is to be done on the whale 
feeding grounds. LEcho-sounding ap- 
paratus is included in the equipment 
of the ship. 

Maud Expedition—After having 
spent three years in the Arctic Ocean, 
Amundsen’s Polar expedition in the 
Maud returned to Seattle on Octo- 
ber 5. The Maud froze in early in 
August, 1922, near Wrangell Island 
and drifted, frozen in, until August, 
1924, when the New Siberian Islands 
were reached. Here she came free of 
the ice and turned eastward, spending 
the winter near the Medvezhi Islands. 
Under the scientific leadership of Dr. 
H. U. Sverdrup the expedition se- 
cured soundings and tidal observa- 
tions, and a series of observations on 
tidal currents, temperatures, salini- 
ties, and gas content of the sea water, 
both surface and subsurface. The 
area covered by these oceanographic 
observations extends from Alaska to 
the New Siberian Islands. The tidal- 
current observations are especially 
valuable since they constitute the 
first systematic tidal current obser- 
vations in the Arctic Ocean, and to- 


gether with the tidal observations 
should help in throwing light on the 
question whether the vast unexplored 
area lying north of Alaska is part of 
the deep open basin of the Arctic 
Ocean, or whether it contains a large 
tract of land. 

International Ice Patrol.—Begin- 
ning March 23 the U. 8. Coast Guard 
resumed its annual patrol of the 
area of the North Atlantic most en- 
dangered by ice during the ice season. 
Two vessels, the Modoc and the 
Tampa alternated in cruising the ice 
region in the vicinity of the Grand 
Banks, the patrol ceasing on July 12. 
In connection with this patrol work 
considerable oceanographic work was 
carried out, consisting of soundings, 
currents, and salinities. In all 56 
stations were occupied at which sys- 
tematic observations from the surface 
to near the bottom were made. The 
electrical conductivity method of de- 
termining salinity was - successfully 
used, and experiments were made on 
the locating of icebergs by means of 
echo-sounding apparatus. 
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by unusually valuable American con- 
tributions to the subject. 

International Map of the World.— 
After a practical suspension of its ac- 
tivities during the war the newly es- 
tablished Central Bureau in South- 
ampton (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 606) pub- 
lished in 1921 its first report on the 
progress of the map. Others followed 
in 1922 (index map only), 1923, and 
1924. Since the last sheets noted 
(A. Y. B., 1915, p: 6075) 1916; p-608) 
32 sheets, exclusive of the map of 
Brazil, referred to below, have been 
published by various countries. These 
sheets cover: in Europe, northern and 
central Sweden, southern Britain and 
western France; in Asia, all of India 
south of 24° N. lat., the Malay Pen- 
insula between 20° and 4° N. lat., the 
main island of Japan south of 36° N. 
lat.; in Africa, parts of Portuguese 
East: Africa and the Belgian Congo, 
and a strip of the Sahara from the 
mouth of the Senegal to the bend of 
the Niger. 

Map of Brazil in 1: 1,000,000— 
Designated as part of the Interna- 
tional Map although issued by a pri- 
vate organization is a notable map of 
Brazil in 50 sheets in 1: 1,000,000, 
published in the extraordinarily short 
space of two years by the Club de 
Engenharia of Rio de Janeiro and 
engraved by the firm of Dietrich 
Reimer, Berlin. Although the map 
conforms with the International Map 
in its most distinctive feature, the 
representation of relief in altitude 
tints, the contours that are obligatory 
in that series are not employed. 

Blab of Latin America in 1: 1,000,- 
000.—Likewise of governmental scope 
is the important undertaking begun 
in 1921 by the American Geographical 
Society of New York of publishing a 
millionth map of Latin America. 
While not claiming to be a part of 
the International Map it conforms 
with and even goes beyond the regu- 
lations of that undertaking. Its great 
merit lies in the fact that it is a 
critical compilation of source ma- 
terial, much of it unpublished, includ- 
ing surveys by commercial corpora- 
tions. A diagram on each sheet show- 
ing the degree of reliability of the 
sources used and an accompanying 
textual discussion of these sources 


are invaluable innovations. To date 
eight sheets have appeared. ‘The 
areas shown are: a strip between 66° 
and 72° W. and 8° and 28° S.; west- 
ern Ecuador; Lower California (re- 
lief in contours only, interval 100 
meters). One sheet (South C-19) has 
been published both in the Club de 
Engenharia and the American Geo- 
graphical Society series and affords a 
criterion of comparison between the 
two methods. 

Fundamental Maps of the United 
States——Iwo basic maps of the 
United States are A. K. Lobeck’s 
block-diagram map in_ 1: 3,000,000, 
1921, on which relief features are rep- 
resented in perspective on a geomet- 
rical base in a manner to reveal their 
origin; and a vegetation map in I: 8- 
000,000 by H. L. Shantz and Raphael 
Zon (Atlas Amer. Agric., Part I, Sec- 
tion EH, 1924). The former should be 
studied jointly with the relief map 
mentioned in A. Y. B., 1918, p. 638, 
and Fenneman’s map of the physi- 
ographic provinces (Annals Assoc. 
Amer. Geogrs., Vol. 6, 1916). What 
with these maps and Jefferson’s cities 
map (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 639), a body 
of standard map material is being 
established for the study of the physi- 
cal geography of the United States as 
a whole. 

Agricultural Atlases and the Dot 
Method.—Of the fundamental Atlas 
of American Agriculture being pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture under the supervision of 
O. E. Baker five instalments have ap- 
peared: Precipitation and Humidity, 
Frost and the Growing Season, Nat- 
ural Vegetation, Cotton, and Rural 
Population. In this as well as the 
notable Geography of the World’s 
Agriculture by V. C. Finch and O. E. 
Baker (1917), the distribution and 
amount of products, crops, ete., are 
shown by means of dots, a method 
which admirably combines the nu- 
merical quality of statistics with the 
synoptical character of generalized 
maps. This device is one of the im- 
portant American contributions to 
cartography. Abroad it is more or less 
paralleled by, and has stimulated, the 
work of Professor Sten de Geer of 
the University of Stockholm (Popu- 
lation Atlas of Sweden, 1919). 
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Geographical Maps by the U. S. 
Geological Survey.—A measure of 
great importance is the Temple Bill, 
which passed both houses of Congress 
on February 27, 1925, (68th Congr. 
Public. No. 498, HR 4522). It pro- 
vides for the completion of the topo- 
graphic map of the United States by 
1945. Other than an increasing num- 
ber of sheets of this routine but fun- 
damental map, the U. S. Geological 
Survey has published a number of 
maps of general geographical in- 
terest: maps of Ohio, Kentucky, Ari- 
zona in 1: 500,000 with relief in shad- 
ing by J. H. Renshawe and, on the 
same scale, contour maps (interval 
100 meters) of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico by N. H. Darton and a geological 
map of New Mexico. The 1: 500,000 
state base maps (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
607) now cover all the states except 
California; reductions to 1: 1,000,000 
are also available of many states. An 
important product of war-time inyes- 
tigation is the Survey’s World Atlas 
of Commercial Geology (1921). Part 
I deals with mineral resources, Part 
II with water power. 

Bathymetric Chart Based on Echo 
Soundings.—The far-reaching impor- 
tance of the sonic depth finder per- 
fected by Dr. C. W. Hayes, research 
physicist of the Navy, is illustrated 
by the map issued by the Hydro- 
graphie Office (Chart No. 5149) in 
1: 850,000, showing the relief of the 
ocean bottom off the coast of Cali- 
fornia from San Francisco to San 
Diego up to a depth of 2000 fathoms. 
The sonic depth finder opens up a new 
era in deep-sea sounding and the 
interpretation of submarine structure. 

Air Route Maps.—An important 
series of maps has just (1924) been 
published by the Air Service. They 
consist of strips about 80 miles wide 
on the scale of 1: 500,000 along the 
following routes: Boston-Washing- 
ton, New York-Chicago-Omaha, Nor- 


folk-Washington- Dayton - Champaign 
(Ill.), Cincinnati-Kansas City-San 
Antonio, Montgomery-New Orleans-E] 
Paso-San Diego. They show relief in 
green and brown altitude tints, main 
roads in white, towns in red. De- 
tails of landing fields are shown on 
the margins. For some areas this 
map affords the first adequate repre- 
sentation of relief on the scale of a 
general map. 

Educational Maps.—The post-war 
period has seen the development of an 
American school of wall-map_ pro- 
duction, emancipated from European 
engravers and publishers (for a dis- 
cussion see Geogr. Rev., July, 1924). 
The most distinctive series is a set 
of American history wall-maps by 
Professors A. B. Hart and H. HK. 
Bolton (1918-21). Professor J. Paul 
Goode has brought out (1923) the 
first American school atlas engraved 
in the United States since the de- 
velopment of modern geography. 

Post-War Atlases—This period, 
with its international readjustments, 
has also stimulated the atlas field. 
New editions of the standard atlases 
have been published (see comparative 
review in Geogr. Rev., Oct., 1923) ; 
Stieler, 10th ed., Gotha, 1925; An- 
dree (see A. Y. B., 1915, p. 608), 8th 
ed., Leipzig, 1922; Atlas Umiversel, 
2nd ed., Paris, 1922; and in the Times 
Atlas (London, 1922) an atlas com- 
parable to these Continental atlases 
hag been created for English-speaking 
people. The Times Atlas is further 
distinguished by the fact that relief is 
shown in altitude tints. In addition 
to these customary general reference 
atlases, the period has developed a: 
new type, atlases of economic geog- 
raphy. The two best of this class are 
by M. Baratta and L. Visintin, the 
Grande Atlante Geografico (2nd ed., 
Novara, 1925), and by George Philip 
and T. S. Sheldrake, Chambers of 
Commerce Atlas (London, 1925). 
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MacMillan Arctic.—The outstand- 
ing American exploration from the 


standpoint of popular interest and 
also from the standpoint of achieve- 
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ment was the MacMillan Arctic Ex- 
pedition. The expedition was par- 
ticularly well equipped: airplanes to 
explore the Arctic areas, especially 
the stretch of unexplored region lying 
north of Alaska, radios by which con- 
tact with headquarters in Washing- 
ton could be maintained, cameras for 
color photography of native life, birds 
and the Arctic flora, instruments for 
recording atmospheric and tidal phe- 
nomena, and equipment for preserv- 
ing many natural history specimens. 

The MacMillan party left Maine on 
two vessels, the Peary and the Bow- 
doin during the last week in June, 
1925, and returned in October, mak- 
ing a record in time as well as in ac- 
complshments. 

Three Navy airplanes were carried 
by the party and it was the hope 
that some of the great area of unex- 
plored territory lying between the 
120th West and the 130th Hast me- 
ridians and north of the 70th parallel 
might be reduced in amount. <A 
wedge of the map of the Arctic re- 
gions between the 60th West and the 
90th West meridians culminating at 
the Pole observed by Peary; an ex- 
tensive stretch north of Europe coy- 
ered largely by Nansen but also pene- 
trated by others; and Northern 
Greenland and Grant Land, make up 
the sum of the area marked “known” 
north of the 80th parallel. Within 
this circle at least 60 percent is un- 
known, and south of it is one-half 
as much more of unexplored area. 

The planes were much restricted 
in the consummation of the plans be- 
cause of unprecedented and persistent 
fogs, cold and snow. It was not pos- 
sible to establish bases on the edge of 
the Polar sea from which to explore 
this million square miles of unknown 
area; on the contrary the planes were 
kept close to Etah, the headquarters 
of the Expedition. Flights of the air- 
planes were limited in time and dis- 
tance. Even so, some 6,000 miles of 
distance were covered by the planes,— 
much of it a repetition—and about 
30,000 square miles of area is esti- 
mated to have been seen by the fliers 
which resulted in the discovery of an 
uncharted mountain range. In addi- 
tion, a beginning was made in air- 
current knowledge. 


That the expedition did not accom- 
plish its entire program is not 
strange since an excessive amount was 
planned for it during the short stay 
in the Arctic. The failure of the air- 
planes to realize their hopes gave rise 
to the report of general failure and 
the abandonment of the project. In 
other lines than the air service, the 
program was amply executed and the 
results when the observations have 
been analyzed will be of great mo- 
ment. The Expedition had _ this 
unique feature, namely: of being the 
first Polar Expedition in daily con- 
tact with the press. The value of the 
radio in explorations of this kind 
proves to be considerable from the 
point of view both of explorers and of 
the public. 

Scientific Results. —The National 
Geographic Society, under which 
with the codperation of the Navy 
the expedition was undertaken, sums 
up the scientific achievements which 
make a very considerable addition to 
the knowledge of Polar conditions. 
First, it mentions the observations of 
Dr. Koelz in eollecting specimens, 
some of them rare and a few here- 
tofore unknown, including several 
species of gulls, Arctic hawks, land 
animals and fish. Second, Mr. Fran- 
cis, chief aérographer, collected mete- 
orological data which will have im- 
mediate effect in the United States 
in aiding the forecasting of the 
weather. It is claimed that no such 
thorough study of Arctic air condi- 
tions relating to the ordinary storm 
development and especially to the 
currents of the upper air have before 
been undertaken. If the future ex- 
ploration of the Polar Regions is to 
be largely by some form of air craft, 
as both this Expedition and the 
Amundsen trial seem to indicate, 
such records will be of invaluable 
service and their extension a demand 
in the near future. Third, Lieutenant 
Riggs of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey conducted a series of 
observations of tides, currents, tem- 
perature and salinity of the ocean 
waters. These observations are less 
easily translatable into immediate 
benefits to mankind but their total 
adds to the knowledge of oceanic con- 
ditions. 
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Southwest—No other American ex- 
pedition gained widespread notice 
during the year. A number were 
quietly at work in various fields of 
the Americas, and among these were: 

1. The excavations begun in 1920 
at Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon 
National Monument, New Mexico, un- 
der the auspices of the National Geo- 
graphic Society were continued. 
Here a massive communal dwelling 
estimated to contain at one time 
about 1,200 persons has been uncoy- 
ered and enough equipment found to 
partially reconstruct the life of the 
people that flourished here some 500 
years before the discovery of America. 
The present year’s accomplishments 
are the establishment of a definite 
pottery sequence for the period of 
Pueblo Bonito’s history and the indi- 
cations of a foundation series which 
remains yet to be excavated. 

2. A similar piece of work to the 
above was the Heye Foundation’s ex- 
cavations of Pueblo Grande in the 
southwestern part of the United 
States which is claimed to be the 
oldest town in North America north 


of Mexico, having existed about 2,000 
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years ago. It is established that in 
that day, according to the results of 
the excavations, the ancestors of the 
modern Pueblo tribes knew the arts 
of building permanent dwellings, of 
weaving cloth, of making pottery, of 
improving agriculture, and of devel- 
oping such other arts as years after- 
wards made the Pueblo the highest 
civilization in America. 

3. Under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, two similar types of 
work are in progress. Investigations 
were conducted at Globe and Su- 
perior, Arizona, and __ prehistoric 
dwellings of large size are reported 
to have been discovered. In another 
locality the work begun two years 
ago in the Canyon del Muerto has 
been continued and remains of a very 
early people, the Basket Makers, have 
been revealed. 

4. The Captain Field Paleontologi- 
cal Expedition to Argentina returned 
to Chicago early in the year with 
three collections of fossils which are 
expected to exemplify the order of 
extinct mammals peculiar to South 
America. 
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Mongolia—The Third Asiatic Ex- 
pedition of the American Museum of 
Natural History under the leadership 
of Roy Chapman Andrews reached 
San Francisco early in November. 
The field of operation was the Gobi 
Desert in Mongolia with the adjacent 
foothill country bordering the south- 
eastern base of the Altai mountains. 
The expedition traveled about 5,000 
miles of which about 2,000 were in 
unexplored country. The chief ob- 
jective was the search for records of 
early man. No actual proofs were 
available that any very early man 
ever roamed these regions but in 
the adjacent territories there have 
been found some evidences of early 
inhabitants. Complete returns of the 
success of the expedition are not yet 
available officially, but newspaper ac- 
counts agree that considerable history 


of the Stone Age was uncovered; 
crude stone implements found; much 
additional fossil remains of reptilian 
and mammalian life added to the col- 
lection; and some evidences of rare 
and unusually early mammalian life 
exposed. One account further adds 
that evidences of a great redwood for- 
est that might have covered the en- 
tire area of Mongolia were unearthed. 
The officials of the American Museum 
of Natural History content them- 
selves with the report that this sea- 
son’s fossil collections probably ex- 
ceed in importance those of any other 
year. These expeditions into the in- 
terior of Asia in search of records of 
greatest antiquity are the prominent 
undertakings in paleontology during 
1925. 

Himalayas.—Another expedition of 
great popular interest is the James 
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Simpson-Roosevelts Field Museum Ex- 
pedition to the Himalayan regions of 
southwestern Asia. The three prin- 
cipals, Theodore Roosevelt, Kermit 
Roosevelt, and George Cherrie, are 
expected to carry on the Roosevelt 
tradition of hunting big game; and 
largely in this fact lies the reason 
for the general interest in the project. 
The party entered the Himalayan re- 
gion from Karachi in northwestern 
India early in May where a railroad 
bore them to Rawal Pindi, from 
whence they proceeded by motor to 
Srinagar, capital and center of the 
Vale of Kashmir. From this point 
the expedition sets out into the moun- 
tains. 

The object of the expedition is to 
obtain as complete a collection of the 
animals and birds of the region as 
possible. Special stress has been laid 
on the ovis poli. This animal is be- 
lieved to be the “Great Sheep” of 
Marco Polo’s writings and no speci- 
men is known to be in America. The 
animal is said to inhabit crags and 
glaciers considerably remote from 
human travel and appears to have 
been but sparingly seen. The list 
of other animals which will be the 
object of the search by the three 
hunters are strange of sound and to 
the bulk of mankind mythical. They 
are the markhor, various -species of 
ibex, the goa, the scharpoo, the 
goitered gazelle, the Yarkand stag, 
the snow leopard, and the long-haired 
tiger. 

Two of the principals, Kermit 
Roosevelt and George Cherrie, were 
members of Col. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
River of Doubt expedition in Central 
Brazil. In addition, Kermit Roose- 
velt was with his father in Africa. 
The party has then considerable ac- 
cumulated experience in this type of 
work. 

Amundsen’s Aérial Arctic. — A 
third expedition of 1925 of wide popu- 
lar interest was Amundsen’s flight to- 
wards the North Pole. Officially this 
was the Amundsen-Hllsworth Expedi- 
tion and it was under the sponsor- 
ship of the Aéro Club of Norway. 
The expedition was equipped with 


two Durnier-Wahl all-metal hydro- 


planes fitted with skis to land on ice, 
and capable of carrying in addition 


to the equipment three men. The 
plan to use Spitzbergen as a base and 
to conduct trial flights were carried 
out. The distance from Spitzbergen 
to the Pole is 600 miles which should 
be accomplished in about seven hours. 
If the party reached the Pole, a 
twenty-four hour halt was a part of 
the program in order to make obser- 
vations. If difficulty was encoun- 
tered, the plan was to reach the 
Greenland coast where Amundsen had 
a cache at Fort Conger. If this flight 
proved successful, a second one across 
the Pole to Alaska was projected. 
The distance is 1800 miles or about 
21 flying hours across the Pole from 
Spitzbergen to Alaska. 

Favorable conditions for the flight 
were promised and on May 21, the 
planes left Spitzbergen; within an 
hour the expedition encountered fog 
but rose above it and in two hours 
the party were in clear weather again. 
After flying eight hours an open- 
water lead was seen and a descent 
was made in order to get bearings. 
One plane was immediately caught 
in an ice jam and the second plane 
was soon locked in the ice. This was 
in Latitude 87° 44’ North, about 160 
miles from the Pole. It was esti- 
mated that 611 miles had been cov- 
ered in the eight hours, or enough 
to have easily reached the Pole,—the 
extra distance of about 190 miles is 
accounted for by the headwinds 
which caused a drift of the planes. 
The labor of extricating one of the 
planes from the ice occupied the next 
three weeks while the world waited 
for news. After a number of fail- 
ures, the party were able to clear 
a space on the floe large enough for 
a take off. On June 15, after a 
flight of nine hours, the party reached 
the northern end of Spitzbergen and > 
two days later they were at King’s 
Bay, the starting point. Apart from 
the experiments in the use of air- 
planes, Amundsen’s task was a geo- 
graphical exploration of the Nor- 
wegian section of the Arctic region. 
As in the case of the MacMillan 
flights unknown land areas were 
looked for but no indications were 
noted. On the contrary, excessive 
depths of the Polar ocean were re 
corded at the point of landing. 
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Difficulties—It would appear that 
the problem of aérial navigation 
near the Pole is beset with certain 
mechanical difficulties; chief among 
them are the problems of steering a 
course and of finding geographic posi- 
tion. The use of the compass in high 
latitudes embodies a knowledge of 
location so that the correction (mag- 
netic declination) may be made, and 
furthermore in positions so near the 
magnetic pole, the vertical component 
of the earth’s magnetism is stronger 
than the horizontal. In order to 
overcome this difficulty both Amund- 
sen and MacMillan used a solar com- 
pass. “This instrument, provided the 
flight is maintained on a given merid- 
ian, indicates to the navigator true 
north, for once the instrument is set 
a clockwork mechanism automatically 
corrects for the constant change in 
the sun’s hour angle.” The second 
problem of finding one’s position has 
been partially solved by various in- 
struments which give distance, direc- 
tion, speed, and drift data so that a 
process similar to dead reckoning is 
used. The use of the sextant, the 


best known instrument for this pur- 
pose, is not adapted to the conditions 
offered in flying. 

Arctic Future.—The problem of 
flights is at the dawn. The two 
Polar expeditions were unusually 
fortunate when it is remembered that 
Polar expeditions have only recently 
been launched without casualties and 
that flying under the best of condi- 
tions has not been long reasonably 
safe. Landings, especially forced land- 
ings, would apparently wreck any ex- 
pedition if the ice conditions about 
the Pole are as bad as have been re- 
ported in all Polar trips, and landing 
in open lanes was in Amundsen’s case 
close to tragic. The explorations 
from the air in the case of Dr. A. 
Hamilton Rice’s Expedition in 1924 
from Manaos up the Negro, Branco, 
Uraricuera and Parima rivers in Bra- 
zil demonstrated how much may be 
accomplished in comparison with the 
slower process of boats or animal 
power. It is confidently expected 
that successes similar to the Brazilian 
successes will attend polar flights in 
the immediate future. 
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INORGANIC AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


By Hueu S. TAYLor 
PROFESSOR AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


New Elements.—The number of 
elements which remain to be discoy- 
ered has this year been still further 
reduced from four to twa. Noddack 
and Tacke have announced to the 
German Chemical Society the dis- 
covery of Elements, Nos. 43 and 75 
respectively, the eka-manganese ele- 
ments of the seventh group of the 
periodic table. For these elements, 
the discoverers have suggested the 
names masurium and rhenium. They 
have been discovered, as was _haf- 
nium, by the X-ray method of analy- 
sis due to Moseley. The search was 
made among platinum ores and was 
successful in the mineral columbite. 
No data are yet available to indicate 
any actual separation of the elements, 
the identification being made from 
the position of the characteristic 
X-radiations of the elements in 
question. 

Other Elements.—The new element, 
hafnium, has been the subject of in- 
tensive study both as to physical and 
chemical properties. It gives prom- 
ise of commercial importance as a 
useful metal for filaments as a source 
of light or for thermionic eniission. 
A wealth of patents have been filed 
on methods of separation, preparation 
and purification (e.g., Br. Pat. 219034; 
219327). Thorium in a ductile form 
has been developed by the Westing- 
house Electric Company’s Research 
Laboratories; and tantalum in com- 
mercial quantities by the Pfannstiehl 
Company. A new process of chro- 
mium plating due to C. G. Fink has 
reached an important stage of com- 
mercial development. The same 


worker is responsible for an electro- 
chemical process for the renovation of 
antique metal articles which are 
badly weathered. 
Transmutation.—Efforts at trans- 
mutation of the elements have cen- 
tered this year on the effort to obtain 
gold by electrical bombardment of 
mercury. The most positive results 
are given by Miethe (Naturwissen- 
schaften, Vol. 12, pp. 597 and 1211), 
who obtained amounts, capable of 
being weighed and analyzed, from 
the residual mercury in a mercury 
vapor lamp after operation at high 
voltages. Other German scientists 
have announced negative results but 
Miethe in a recent lecture (Deut. 
Chem. Ges., June, 1925), maintained 
his stand and gave the results of 
atomic weight determinations of the 
gold. Nagoaka (Nature, vol. 116, p. 
95), similarly reports gold from mer- 
cury ares struck under paraffin oil 
with a potential of 15 x 10‘ volts/cm. 
at the moment of discharge. In. one 
set of experiments iron and mercury 
electrodes were used, in the other 


. tungsten and mercury. The method of 


test for gold was the production of 
ruby glass. 

Reactions of Inert Gases—Numer- 
ous reports of combinations of mer- 
cury with helium have been made. 
Manley (Nature, vol. 114, p. 861, vol. 
115, p. 337), reports a helide cf the 
formula HgHe, stable below red heat 
formed by combination in the glow 
discharge. Boomer (Nature, vol. IS 
p- 16) examined mixtures of helium 
with mercury, iodine, sulphur and 
phosphorus under electron bombard- 
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ment, at surfaces cooled in liquid air. 
Evidence obtained points to the forma- 
tion of solid compounds having vapor 
pressures of the order of 0.0005mm. 
Hg at —185° C. The compounds de- 
compose on elevating the temperature. 
Joos (Naturwissenschaften, Vol. 13, 
p- 697) suggests that mercury helide 
is formed from helium in the 2S and 
mercury in the 2p, metastable states. 
He states that mercury-neon com- 
pounds are possible. The compounds 
are of the ozone type, a glow dis- 
charge being essential in the prepara- 
tion. 

Atomic Hydrogen. — Considerable 
attention has been devoted in the pre- 
ceding year to the chemical proper- 
ties of hydrogen in the atomic con- 
dition. Hydrogen atoms may be pre- 
pared by passing a high tension dis- 
charge through rarefied hydrogen 
molecules the atoms being drawn off 
from the middle of the discharge tube 
by a vacuum pump system (Wood, 
Proc. Roy. Soc., 102A,1). The atoms 
may also be produced by collision of 
excited mercury atoms with hydro- 
gen molecules (Cario and Franck, Z. 
Physik, Vol. 11, p. 162). It has been 
shown by Bonhoeffer (Z. Physik. 
Chem., Vol. 113, p. 199), that atoms 
produced by the first method readily 
react with sulphur, arsenic and phos- 
phorus at room temperatures giving 
the corresponding hydrides. The 
atoms readily reduce metallic salts to 
the free metals, in contact with which, 
atomic hydrogen is catalytically con- 
verted to the molecular form. Mar- 
shall has shown (Jour. Phys. Chem., 
Vol. 28, p. 842), that the atoms also 
react at room temperature with unil- 
luminated chlorine yielding hydrogen 
chloride, an observation of importance 
in the problem of the hydrogen- 
chlorine combination. Dickinson, us- 
ing the Cario-Franck method of prep- 
aration, has shown (Proc. Nat. Acad. 
Sci., Vol. 10, p. 409) that the atoms 
combine at room temperatures with 
oxygen. Taylor and Marshall (Jour. 
Phys. Chem., Vol. 29, p. 1140), have 
shown that many hydrogenation proc- 
esses may be achieved with the atoms 
so prepared. With unsaturated hy- 
drocarbons, the atoms seem to yield 


the corresponding free radicals, for 


example, ethylene, the ethyl radical. 


Wood’s method of preparation had 
indicated that collisions of hydrogen 
atoms only infrequently resulted in 
the production of molecules and that 
recombination was in the main se- 
cured at contact surfaces. Bonhoef- 
fer’s data confirm this. 

Atomic Bromine.—A similar ob- 
servation has now been made with 
respect to the recombination of bro- 
mine atoms. From photochemical 
studies of the hydrogen-bromine com- 
bination and of the thermal reaction 
in presence of iodine as an inhibitor 
Bodenstein and his co-workers (Z. 
Elektrochem., Vol. 30, p. 416; Z. 
Physik. Chem., Vol. 114, p. 208), have 
shown that only about one collision 
in every thousand between bromine 
atoms results in molecular combina- 
tion. This efficiency is materially 
higher than the collision efficiency in 
molecular processes where, for exam- 
ple, with hydrogen iodide at 556° 
Abs., the efficiency is 1 in about 10% 
collisions. Nevertheless, the atomic 
efficiency is less than recent theories 
have assumed. It was formerly be- 
lieved that every such atomic collision 
would be fruitful in the production of 
molecules. 

Molecular Bromine——This grows 
scarce owing to its extended use in 
the organic chemical industry and 
especially in the preparations of lead 
tetra-ethyl, the antiknock for motor 
fuel. A method of extraction from 
sea water has been developed by the 
DuPont Company according to C. M. 
Stine (A. C. S. meeting, Los Angeles, 
1925). The bromide in sea water is 
treated with chlorine and the result- 
ing bromine converted to insoluble 
tribrom-aniline, which is then recoy- 
ered in filter presses. The experiments 
conducted at sea, in the Gulf Stream, 
demonstrated the practicability of the 
process at prevailing prices. 

Bromination——An important study 
of the effect of substitution on the 
rate of bromination of certain aro- 
matic amino and phenolic organic 
compounds has been made by Francis, 
Hill and Johnston (Jowr. Am. Chem. 
Soec., Vol. 47, p. 2211), which may 
lead also to methods of determining 
the rate of very rapid reactions. It 
has been shown that the rate of bro- 
mination is in harmony with the idea 
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that there is intermediate substitu- 
tion in the side chain. Directive in- 
fluence of substituent groups is not 
easy to specify. Monobromphenol is 
produced preferentially in mixtures 
of bromine with equi molar phenol 
and aniline. Then tribrom-aniline is 
produced and finally tribromo-phenol. 

Nitrogen Pentoxide——The decom- 
position of this compound has again 
received extended experimental in- 
vestigation (Hirst, Jour. Ohem. Soc., 
Vol. 127; White and Tolman, Jour. 
Am. Chem. Soc., Vol. 47, p. 1240; 
Hunt and Daniels, ibid., Vol. 47, p. 
1602). The new work confirms the 
older view of Daniels and Johnston 
(Jour. Am. Ohem. Soc., Vol. 43, p. 
53), that the process is truly uni- 
molecular, the velocity of decomposi- 
tion being independent of molecular 
collisions or pressure over a 7,000 
fold variation in the latter. The 
mechanism of the decomposition proc- 
ess is again a matter for discussion 
since various efforts to promote its 
decomposition by infra-red radiation 
introduced photochemically have 
failed to accelerate the decomposition 
process at a given temperature. The 
literature on the radiation theory 
grows apace (G. N. Lewis and Smith, 
Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., Vol. 47, p. 
1508; Tolman, ibid., Vol. 47, p. 1524; 
J. Rice, Faraday Soc. Symposium, 
Oct., 1925), without much material 
progress, beyond an abandonment of 
the simple theory that only a single 
infra-red wave-length has any activat- 
ing efficiency. 

Nitrosc-Nitrogen Trioxide. — A 
new oxide of nitrogen has been pre- 
pared by R. L. Hasche (Jour. Am. 
Ohem. Soc., Vol. 47, p. 2143), from the 
interaction of nitric oxide and oxygen 
at liquid air temperatures. It has 
the formula (N,0,)% and evidence is 
given which suggests that x=2. Such 
a peroxide is presumed to be an in- 
termediate in the oxidation of nitric 
oxide, a reaction which shows a nega- 
tive temperature coefficient, which ab- 
normality can best be explained on 
the assumption that such an inter- 
mediate is more stable at lower tem- 
peratures. 

Chlorine Hexoxide. — Bodenstein, 
Harteck and Padelt (Z. unorg. Chem., 
Vol. 147, p. 233), have confirmed the 
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existence of Cl,O,, a deep red liquid. 
formed by exposing ClO, to light. Its 
m.p. is —1°; density = 1.65 and re- 
acts violently with water, forming 
chloric and perchloric acids. It ig- 
nites wood and alcohol and is highly 
explosive when mixed with other 
chlorine oxides. It is also formed by 
the action of red light on a mixture 
of ozone and chlorine, but not by blue 
light, which causes chlorine activa- 
tion and ozone decomposition. 

Ozone Decomposition.—There has 
been a renewed interest in the decom- 
position of ozone, which is one of four 
known bimolecular homogeneous ther- 
mal gas reactions, the others being 
the decomposition of hydrogen iodide, 
nitrous oxide and chlorine monoxide. 
It has long been known, also, that 
ozone is sensitive to ultra violet 
light. Recently it was shown by 
Griffith and Shutt (Jour. Chem. Soc., 
Vol. 123, p. 2752), that it was sensi- 
tive to red light also. Griffith and 
MacWillie (Jour. Chem. Soc., Vol. 
123, p. 2767), indicated that this re- 
action was accelerated by admixture 
of such gases as helium, argon, nitro- 
gen, carbon dioxide which might have 
been regarded as inert constituents. 
Griffith and McKeown have recently 
shown (Jour. Chem. Soc., Vol. 127, p. 
2086), that the thermal reaction is 
similarly sensitive to such “inert” ad- 
mixtures. The problem arises as to 
what is the mechanism of this inter- 
esting “catalysis.” Kistiakowski has 
recently shown that all these gases 
inhibit, but less so than oxygen. A 
negative effect is attributable to the 
oxygen concentration. These several 
factors raise interesting questions as 
to the mechanism of bimolecular re- 
actions and the energy exchanges be- 
tween molecules on collision with one 
another (Christiansen, JZ. physik. 
Chem., Vol. 118, p- 35; Born and 
Franck, Z. Physik, Vol. 31, p. 411), 
a problem allied with the sensitisa- 
tion of photochemical reactions and 
the extinction of fluorescence, e.oeNOr 
mercury, by admixture with foreign 
gases (Stuart, Z. Physik., Vol. 382, p. 
262). 

Water Vapor as Catalyst—Baker 
and Carlton (Jowr. Chem. Soc., Vol. 
127, p. 1990), have studied once more 
the combination of hydrogen and OXY- 
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gen under the influence of ultra- 
-violet light and have shown that 
when thoroughly dried by standing 
for 13 weeks in contact with phos- 
phorus pentoxide in quartz vessels, 
they do not combine under the influ- 
ence of the light of the mercury vapor 
are. 

Theories of Solution—The Debye- 
Hiickel theory of electrolytic solu- 
tions continues to dominate the field 


of research in solutions. In their 
early papers Debye and _ Hiickel 
(Z. Physik., Vol. 24, pp. 185 and 


334), employing the assumption of 
complete dissociation of strong elec- 
trolytes, were able to show that the 
activity coefficients of electrolytes in 
dilute solution could be represented in 
terms of an internal electrical energy 
caused by interionic attractions be- 
tween an ion of a given sign and an 
excess of ions of opposite sign, obey- 
ing Coulomb’s Law, over those of the 
given sign, surrounding it. In the 
earliest work the ions were considered 
as point charges and the equations 
derived for the osmotic coefficient, ac- 
tivity and the like were only appli- 
cable in the extremest dilution. Cor- 
rections were next introduced for ion 
diameters and a corresponding gain 
in the range of applicability was 
demonstrated. For concentrated so- 
lutions of strong electrolytes a fur- 
ther modification of the simple theory 
is required, according to Hiickel 
(Z. Physik., Vol. 26, p. 93), which 
may be regarded as taking care of 
the “salting-out effect” which ions 
exercise on neighboring ions in the 
way that ions act on neutral sub- 
stances. This “salting-out effect” of 
ions on ions is superposed on the pri- 
mary electrical attractions. With 
neutral molecules, no such electrical 
attractions exist and the effect is a 
linear function of the concentration. 
The combined effect of electrical at- 
traction and “salting-out” of ions on 
ions is to yield a curve in which the 
activity first decreases with increas- 
ing concentration following the law 
for dilute solutions, then increases to 
values considerably greater than the 
activity in infinite dilution. The the- 
oretical equation to interpret this be- 
havior contains in addition to the 
ionic attraction terms already dis- 


cussed, a “salting-out” term which 
involves primarily the change in di- 
electric constant and the reciprocal 
of the ionic size. This equation is 
applicable to univalent electrolytes. 
over the whole range of concentra- 
tion. A resumé of this work with 
full discussion and equations is given 
in a recent text (Hucken, Jette and 
La Mer, Fundamentals of Physical. 
Chemistry, N. Y., McGraw-Hill, pp. 
323-348). Scatchard has shown (Jour. 
Am. Chem. Soc., Vol. 47, p. 651), that 
available data both in aqueous and 
non-aqueous solutions confirm the 
Debye-Hiickel theory as completely as 
the accuracy of the data permits. 
The theory has stimulated a great 
deal of new investigation on the sub- 
ject of dielectric constants of solu- 
ations, e.g., by Walden. 

Dissociation of Water in Salt So- 
lutions—Harned (Z. physik. Chem., 
Vol. 117, p. 1), has applied his 
studies of amalgam cells to the cal- 
culation of the dissociation of water 
in solutions of sodium and potassium 
chlorides. He finds that the disso- 
ciation increases rapidly at first, in 
agreement with the earlier Arrhenius 
view, passes through a maximum and 
then diminishes. The maximum occurs. 
around 0.5 molar salt concentration 
and the dissociation is some 388 per 
cent. greater than in pure water. 
Schreiner (Z. wnorg. Chem., Vol. 135, 
p. 333) reaches similar conclusions, 
his maximum increase in the dissocia- 
tion amounting to 60 per cent. at the 
same concentration, viz., 0.6 mm. In 
a 2.1 molar solution the water would 
have the same dissociation constant 
as in pure water. In this paper, 
Harned also discusses his results 
from the standpoint of the Debye- 
Hiickel theory. 

Methanol Synthesis——The  out- 
standing development in applied 
physical chemistry is the synthesis of 
methanol from hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide 


2H, + CO = CH,0OH 


by a high pressure reaction of the am- 
monia synthesis type. Calculation 
shows that the equilibrium is in this 
case more favorable than with am- 
monia, operating pressures of up- 
wards of 50 atmospheres giving prac- 
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ticable yields. 


As catalysts various) patents to the Badische Company and 


oxides such as zinc, chromium and| in literature recording developments 
manganese oxides are suggested in| in France. 


BIOLOGICAL AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


By Arruur W. Tuomas 
PROFESSOR AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


VITAMINS 


Five Vitamins.—Attention has been 
focussed principally upon what was 
formerly termed the fat-soluble vi- 
tamin (Vitamin A), now recognized 
to consist of at least two vitamins 
(Vitamins A and D). In general five 
vitamins are now recognized as es- 
sentials to proper animal nutrition, 
well-being and growth, as follows: 

Vitamin A.—The anti-zerophthal- 
mic vitamin, essential for health and 
growth. 

Vitamin B.—The anti-neuritie vita- 
min, essential for health and growth, 
and an appetite stimulant. 

Vitamin C.—The anti-scorbutie vi- 
tamin without which human and cer- 
tain other animals develop scurvy. 

Vitamin D.—The anti-rachitic vita- 
min, essential to bone growth. The 
effects of this vitamin are obtained 
also from ultra-violet rays. (See Ir- 
radiation, below). 

Vitamin E.—The anti-sterility vi- 
tamin. The importance of this vi- 
tamin for reproduction has attracted 
much attention. It should be noted, 
however, that it is no more important 
in this sense than Vitamins A and 
B, but is characterized by the fact 
that whilst A and B_ possess other 
qualities, E is solely an anti-sterility 
factor. 

Vitamin A.—Anti-zerophthalmic— 
The bodily storage of Vitamin A as 
influenced by age has been shown by 
Sherman and Storms (Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc. 47, 1653). Among ani- 
mals coming from the same previous 
diet, age was found to have an im- 
portant influence upon the length of 
the survival period upon food de- 
void of vitamin A. The maximum 
body store of vitamin A was found 
at six months of age, or about at 
the beginning of full adult life. 

Significant data concerning the re- 


lation of vitamin A to growth, re- 
production and longevity are to be 
found in the paper by H. C. Sherman 
and F. L. MacLeod (Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc. 47, 1658). A proportion 
of vitamin A in the food sufficient 
to support normal growth and main- 
tain every appearance of good health, 
for a long time at least, may still 
be insufficient to meet the added nu- 
tritive demands of successful repro- 
duction and lactation. Along with 
the failure to reproduce successfully . 
there usually also appeared in early 
adult life an increased susceptibility 
to infection and particularly a tend- 
ency to break down with lung disease 
at an age corresponding to that at 
which pulmonary tuberculosis so 
often develops in young men and 
women. The bacillus involved is dif- 
ferent; but the close parallelism of 
increased susceptibility of the lung 
to infection at this stage of the life 
history appears very significant, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the 
vitamin-A_ content of lung tissue 
varies with that of the food. Thus 
it is clearly shown that vitamin A 
is an even more important factor in 
the chemistry of food and nutrition 
than has previously been appreciated, 
for it must be supplied in liberal pro- 
portion not only during growth but 
in the food of the adult as well, if a 
high degree of health and vigor are 
to be maintained. 

Vitamin B.—Anti-Neuritic—Study 
of the effect of vitamin B deficiency 
on reproduction by Parkes and Drum- 
mond (Proc. Roy. Soc. London 98B, 
147) reveals that the reproductive 
power of the buck rat degenerates in 
a short time when the animal is 
placed on a ration totally deficient in 
vitamin B. 

Vitamin C.— Anti-scorbutic, — In- 
vestigations by Delf (Biochem. Jour., 
19, p. 141) afford information 
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concerning stability of vitamin C. 
When whole fruits (oranges or lem- 
ons) and tuberous roots are stored 
their vitamin C value is retained as 
long as the tissue itself remains liv- 
ing. Expressed juices of oranges and 
lemons which have been stored for five 
years in the frozen condition retain 
about half their original vitamin C 
value. 

Vitamin E.—Anti-Sterility. — The 
significance, properties and occur- 
rence of vitamin E as shown by 
Evans were reported to the National 
Academy of Sciences in April (H. M. 
Evans and G. O. Burr: Proc. Nat. 
Acad. Sci. 11, 334). 

If normal rats are shifted to a ra- 
tion deficient in vitamin E, they pre- 
serve their normal fertility for three 
or four months, when they lose it. 
Similarly, when sterile animals are 
cured with foods possessing the new 
vitamin, not only is the next gesta- 
tion normal, but in some circum- 
stances, the next two or three gesta- 
tions. 

The administration to sterile ani- 
mals of foods or extracts of foods 
known to be twice to twenty times as 
rich in vitamin E as is required for 
the birth of living young does not 
increase litter size or weight, or in 
other ways improve the performance 
of the reproductive mechanism beyond 
normal limits. This is in consonance 
with what we know of the action of 
other vitamins, there being little or 
no reliable evidence of advantage 
from an abnormally high quota of 
them, yet absolute need of the mini- 
mal quota. 

Vitamin E may be called fat solu- 
ble, though its range of solubility is 
far greater than that of ordinary 
fats. It is almost insoluble in water, 
yet its presence in watery solutions 
has been repeatedly encountered. 

Vitamin E is remarkably stable to 
heat, light, air and many of the ordi- 
nary chemical reactions. It is so 
widely distributed in both vegetable 
and animal tissues that there is lit- 
tle likelihood of one’s food being de- 
ficient in it. 

Vitamin A.—Conditions for a more 
exact estimation of Vitamin A using 
the white rat as experimental animal 
have been described by Sherman and 
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Munsell (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 47, 
1639). . 

A delicate color test for Vitamin A 
consisting of a momentary blue color 
upon treatment of an oil with arsenic 
chloride has been found by Rosen- 
heim and Drummond (Biochemical 
JOUTr LI (Oo). 

Biosterin—A contribution of ex- 
ceptional merit is the preparation of 
an extremely potent vitamin A con- 
centrate by the late Takahashi. 
(Takahashi, Nakamiya, JKawakami 
and Kitasato: Scientific Papers of 
the Institute of Physical and Chemi- 
cal Research (Tokyo), Vol. 8, No. 32, 
p- 81). This preparation which Taka- 
hashi believed to be a chemical sub- 
stance is called Biosterin. Starting 
a normal animal on a vitamin-A-free 
diet, it was found that 0.000005 gm. 
of Biosterin daily effected a compara- 
tively satisfactory maintenance of 
growth with no deficiency symptoms. 
The Biosterin from cod-liver oil is 
believed to be Cz,H,,0,. It is a red- 
dish-yellow, viscous oily substance 
distilling under a pressure of 0.02- 
0.03 millimeters at 147° C. 

Vitamin B.—Concentration of ex- 
tracts containing vitamin B by Le- 
vene and van der Hoeven (Jour. Biol. 
Chem. 65, 483) led to a product con- 
taining 15 per cent. nitrogen and po- 
tent in daily doses of 0.1 mg. 

IrradiationThe discovery of the 
antirachitic powers of ultra-violet 
light has been developed further this 
Trradiation of hens for 10 min- 


year. 
utes daily with ultra-violet light 
greatly increased amount of eggs 


laid and the hatchability of the same. 
The amount of lime in the shell was 
markedly increased as was also the 
antirachitic potency of the egg yolks. 
(Hart and Steenbock: Jowr. Biol. 
Chem. 65, 579). 

Leg weakness in chicks can be cured 
by short exposure to sunlight. 
(Bethke, Kennard and Kik: Jour. 
Biol. Chem. 68, 377). 

Henderson (Biochemical Jour. 19, 
52) caused a definite increase in the 
lime and phosphorus retention of a 
pig on a diet poorly balanced with 
respect to these inorganic constit- 
uents by subjecting the animal to car- 
bon are lamp irradiation one hour 
daily for twenty-four days. 
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The activation of oils by the 
shorter hght waves (quartz mercury 
are, open carbon are, iron are and 
sunlight) has shown that the anti- 
rachitic potency so produced resides 
in the unsaponifiable constituents of 
the oils. (Steenbock and Black: 
Jour. Biol. Chem. 64, 263). Fresh 
olive oil became very potent upon 
moderate exposure to ultra-violet 
rays, but became inactivated upon 
excessive exposure to them. An acti- 
vated olive oil kept in the dark for 
ten months retained its activity. 
Cholesterol acted differently from oils 
in that prolonged irradiation did not 
destroy the antirachitic power con- 
ferred upon it by short exposures. 

Phytosterol from cottonseed oil 
and cholesterol from brain tissue 
irradiated for thirty minutes in a 
one per cent. suspension in water 
protected against rickets when fed to 
rats on a low phosphorus diet. 
(Hess, Weinstock and Helman: Jour. 
Biol. Chem. 63, 305). In regard to 
the bearing of their results on 
the pathogenesis of rickets, they pro- 
pose the following tentative hy- 
pothesis: 

“Tt would seem quite possible that 
the cholesterol in the skin is normally 
activated by ultra-violet radiation 
and rendered antirachitic—that the 
solar rays and similar artificial 
radiations are able to bring about 
this conversion. This point of view 
regards the superficial skin as an 
organ which reacts to particular 
light waves (the epidermal organ) 
rather than as a mere protective cov- 
ering. This suggested mechanism 
presupposes not only the formation 
of active cholesterol within the skin 
but its further transport by way of 
the circulation.” 

A continuation of this investiga- 


tion (Hess and Weinstock: Jour. 
Biol. Chem. 64, 181) demonstrated 
that dry milk powder, flour and 


spinach can be rendered antirachitic 
by radiations from the quartz mer- 
cury vapor lamp. This potency was 
maintained by the spinach after it had 
been boiled one-half hour. Irradiated 
cholesterol prevents rickets when 
given by the subcutaneous route. 
The radiations which render chole- 
sterol active are similar in their 
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wave lengths (200-300 millimicrons) 
to those which have been found to 
protect animals against rickets when 
they are directly exposed to the rays. 
Irradiated cholesterol is effective in 
preventing the rickets brought about 
by a diet either low in phosphorus or 
low in lime. 

One must be warned that vitamin 
D or the antirachitic potency con- 
ferred by short light rays is not 
solely a rickets cure or preventative. 
This principle effects greater lime 
and phosphorus retention and thus 
its antirachitic function is accounted 
for. That lime is a limiting factor 
has been strikingly shown by the re- 
searches of Sherman and MacLeod 
(Jour. Biol. Chem. 64, 429). 


NUTRITION 


General.—Most thorough studies 
of the physico-chemical property of 
solubility product of calcium phos- 
phate afford more exact information 
concerning the significance of lime 
and phosphorus in nutrition and a 
new and more exact method of treat- 
ing rickets. (Holt, LaMer and 
Chown: Jour. Biol. Chem. 64, 509). 

Diet excessively rich in fat has 
been found to increase the blood 
uric acid. This is partly due to a de- 
creased blood volume with a conse- 
quent decreased elimination. (Hard- 
ing, Allin, Eagles and Van Wyck: 
Jour. Biol. Chem. 63, 37). 

Protein.—The effects of excessively 
rich protein diets have been shown 
by Reader and Drummond (Jour. 
Physiol. 59, 472). On food mixtures 
containing 90 per cent. protein, rats 
failed to show normal growth at any 
stage and attained a constant weight 
of approximately 33 per cent. of the 
normal, No abnormalities of body 
structure were noted except hyper- 
trophy of the kidneys. : 

The high nutritive efficiency of 
milk proteins in growth and that 
cystine is the first limiting amino 
acid of proteins of cow milk have 
been demonstrated. (Sherman and 
Merrill: Jour. Biol. Chem. 63, 331). 

Blood Regeneration—Beef liver 
has been found to be most excellent 
for blood regeneration in severe 
anemia (Whipple and _ Robscheit- 
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Robbins: 
408). 

While the feeding of inorganic iron 
will not correct a nutritional anemia, 
inorganic iron in conjunction with 
such iron-free alcoholic extracts as 
that of cabbage or of yellow corn-meal 
is effective. (Hart, Steenbock, Elveh- 
jem and Waddell: Jour. Biol. Chem. 
65, 67) . 

Protein Chemistry.—A new prod- 
uct of hydrolysis of certain proteins 
believed to be a hydroxylysine has 
been isolated (Schryver, Buston and 
Mukherjee: Proc. Roy. Soc. London, 
ISB, 58). 

Molecular Weights.—Studies of the 
physical chemistry of the proteins 
(Cohn, Hendry and Prentiss: Jour. 
Biol. Chem. 63, 721) point to the fol- 
lowing minimal molecular weights of 
certain proteins: 


Amer. Jour. Physiol. 72, 


BR CUAGHIE Mo afeis'c eke cies siaiele sdion wcle 10,300 
WAIVE hevnrercte estat ince aise eisretors 19,400 
GMUA AUIS. Stolers s ca cede eGiele oss 20,700 
Hemocyanin (Limulus) ....... 22,700 
Bence-Jones protein .......... 24,500 
EORTITT vaca cis cae cle ayia nie aielere wee 29,000 
Hemocyanin (Octupus) ....... 33,500 
NG ema LUA 2 bis: axolscnts is aysiele 33,800 
GLOCEMIN Meererciayess less: «ve ajsic ove viele 36,300 
INLEL UID ER te to Mere wlelp cc erete sete eto%e 42,000 
Serum albumin ....scescescce 45,000 
EL CTO SLOWING We or <) dy ecertsice'e) ieoue\ole,0 50,000 
Ser) CLOUT a ee a o1eisia e's erate o 81,000 
WOASCDI ME alei| sialte stale .e (ela 's,o stereier mite 192,000 


Enzymes.—Considerable interest 
has been aroused by the application 
of adsorption methods to the problem 
of isolation and purification of 
enzymes as proposed by Willstatter 
(Zeitschrift physiologische Chemie). 
Willstatter’s claims are striking but 
confirmation is up to the present time 
lacking. 

Boorsook and Wasteneys (Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 63, 563) have demon- 
strated the reversibility of the action 
of pepsin and trypsin action, i.e., 
they have revealed conditions under 
which these enzymes synthesize pro- 
tein matter from solutions of protein 
hydrolysis products. 

It has been shown that pepsin acts 
like a univalent ion. (Northrup: 
Jour. General Physiol. 7, 603). Its 
adsorption by protein particles is ir- 
reversible and markedly influenced by 
the presence of low concentrations of 
electrolytes. 

Further evidence has been produced 
in favor of the point of view that 
pancreatic amylase is protein in char- 


acter. (Sherman, Caldwell and Nay- 
lor: Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 47, 
1702). The investigations by Scott 


(Jour. Biol. Chem. 65, 601) point 
strongly to the protein nature of in- 
sulin. 
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SANITARY CHEMISTRY 


By F. W. MoHLMAN 
CHIEF CHEMIST, SANITARY DISTRICT OF CHICAGO 


Better Standards.—The quality of 
public water supplies has been under 
close scrutiny in the year 1925. More 
stringent standards are being de- 
manded by our larger municipalities 
and by our governmental agencies 
which are charged with the duty of 
controlling the quality of potable 
waters. 

The United States Public Health 
Service has adopted a standard of 
quality that is, numerically, twice as 
stringent as the old standard. The 
new standard will not pass a supply 
which contains more than one bact. 
coli per 100 cubic centimeters; the old 
standard was two per 100 cc. As 
the United States Public Health 
Service can forbid the use of rejected 
supplies on interstate carriers, the 
standard is applied indirectly to all 
of the more important municipal sup- 
plies, most of which are able to meet 
the new standard. Some filtered sur- 
face waters from contaminated sup- 
plies are not able to meet the stand- 
ard unless the filtered water is chlori- 
nated. 

Chlorination has thus been a great 
aid in the improvement and_ safe- 
guarding of water supplies. There is 
some feeling at the present time, how- 


ever, that too much dependence is 
being placed on sterilization. Studies 
are being made to determine the 
limits of bacterial loading of filter 
plants and the factor of safety that 
can legitimately be left for steriliza- 
tion. 

Chlorine Tests.—Tests for residual 
chlorine have been improved and the 
control of chlorine dosage in our 
larger cities has been placed under 
more scientific control in the past 
year. 

Notwithstanding the improvement 
in control, tastes and odors have 
been of more frequent occurrence and 
constitute a very serious problem in 
water purification. These tastes and 
odors may be due to various causes, 
such as the presence of microérgan- 
isms in unusual concentrations, or 
too great an excess of residual 
chlorine, but the most common 
source of obnoxious tastes and odors 
has been the presence of phenol-con- 
taining wastes in chlorinated waters. 
These wastes are discharged from by- 
products of coke plants, wood-distilla- 
tion plants, and oil refineries. The 
obnoxious tastes are due to chlor- 
phenols. They have been reported in 
as low concentration as 1 part 
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(phenol) in 500,000,000, but most in- 
vestigators agree that higher concen- 
trations are necessary to become ob- 
noxious. 

Investigations of the nature and 
source of these wastes have been 
made at Milwaukee, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Morgantown, W. Va.; 
McKeesport and Newcastle, Penn. 
The only satisfactory remedy seems 
to be complete removal of the phenol- 
containing wastes from water-courses 
and lakes. The wastes are used in 
some plants for quenching coke, and 
investigations have indicated that 
they can be treated biologically on 
trickling filters at very low rates, 
but very few coke plants are now 
recovering or treating their wastes. 

Water Purification—‘Studies have 
been made at various water-purifica- 
tion plants of the factors that control 
the formation of alum floc in the 
filtration of surface waters. The 
alum performs two functions, the re- 
moval of turbidity and the decoloriza- 
tion of surface waters. The zone of 
coagulation seems to extend over a 
rather wide range of hydrogen-ion 
concentration, with the optimum at a 
pH. of 5.5 units. Between 5.5 and 
7.5 the precipitation and removal of 
aluminium-ion from solution is com- 
plete, with maximum removal of tur- 
bidity. For maximum removal of 
color the pH should be 5.5 or less. 
At several plants sulphuric acid has 
been used to lower the pH, with a 
reduction in the amount of alum re- 
quired for coagulation. The effluents 
from alum-treated water are prac- 
tically free from all the aluminium 
added as alum when the pH value 
of the treated water lies in the zone, 
between 5.5 and 7.5 units. Above and 
below these limits there is a possi- 
bility of soluble (colloidal) alum 
passing through a sand filter. 

Water-Softening—This has shown 
slight progress in 1925. Lime and 
soda ash are generally used for soft- 
ening municipal supplies, while there 
has been a marked increase in the 
use of zeolites for softening laundry 
and institutional supplies. An in- 
teresting study has been made at the 
University of Chicago of the relative 
effect of distilled and hard water on 
the growth and bone structure of 


chicks, white rats, rabbits, dogs and 
calves. In almost all cases the test 
animals drinking hard water were 
heavier and had larger, stronger 
bones than those drinking distilled 
water. 

Sewage Treatment.—Brief mention 
should be made of the great advance 
in the application of the activated 
sludge process in America, as evi- 
denced by the new plants: put in 
operation in 1925 at Indianapolis and 
Milwaukee (see Section on Sanitary 
Engineering). Interesting studies 
have been made at Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago and Pasadena concerning the 
pretreatment of activated sludge as 
an aid to filtration. The most satis- 
factory coagulants have proven to be 
filter alum (aluminium sulphate), 
sulphuric acid, and ferric salts. The 
filtrability of the sludge varies over 
wide limits, depending upon the de- 
gree of biological treatment and 
amount of air applied to the sewage. 
At times it would be economically 
impossible to filter the sludge with- 
out the use of the above-mentioned 
filter aids. 

Detailed investigations have been 
made at the New Jersey Sewage Ex- 
periment Station, located at New 
Brunswick, N. J., on the biological, 
bacteriological and chemical phase of 
sewage treatment. Studies have been 
made of the operation of Imhoff 
tanks, trickling filters and separate 
sludge digestion tanks. Results indi- 
cate that the foaming of Imhoff tanks 
may be predicted by determinations 
of the per cent. of carbon dioxide in 
the evolved gases. The nitrification 
in trickling filters has been shown to »° 
occur in the lower part of the bed, 
within a foot or two of the effluent 
drains. 

The work at the Lawrence ( Mass.) 
Experiment Station and at the Illi- 
nois State Water Survey has been 
continued. Some work has been done 
at the Ames (Iowa) Experiment Sta- 
tion on the treatment of creamery 
wastes. The treatment of corn prod- 
ucts’ wastes has been investigated in 
great detail by the Sanitary District 
of Chicago. 

River and Coast Pollution —Re- 
ports have been issued in 1925 by 
the U. S. Public Health Service, giv- 
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ing the results of their investiga- 
tions of the pollution of the Ohio 
River. A similar report has been 
issued by the Engineering Board of 
Review of the Sanitary District of 
Chicago concerning the pollution and 
self-purification of the Illinois River. 
These reports mark a noteworthy ad- 
vance in the study of stream purifi- 
cation in America. The conception 
of the fundamental importance of a 
balance of the oxygen requirements 
and oxygen resources has been empha- 
sized in both reports. 

Oil pollution of coastal waters has 
been studied by the Bureau of Mines, 
in codperation with the American 

Petroleum Institute. 

' A widespread epidemic of typhoid 
fever was proven to be due to con- 
taminated oysters taken from sew- 
age-polluted beds. An embargo was 
temporarily placed on oysters by 
various states, as a result of which 
the sanitary conditions surrounding 
the gathering and shipment of oys- 
ters were greatly improved. It is 
possible to purify oysters by storage 
in a bath of chlorinated water but 
this procedure has not been adopted 
for various reasons. Sanitarians are 
beginning to question the desirability 
of partial sterilization or pasteuriza- 
tion of foods and water, without con- 
sideration of the initial bacterial 
count. For example, there is a par- 
allelism between the studies that have 
been made in 1925 on prepasteuriza- 
tion bacterial counts of milk, limits 
of bacterial loadings of water filtra- 
tion plants, and the condition of raw 
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oysters as affecting their desirabilit 
as a food. 

Ventilation.—The control of humid- 
ity and dust content of air has made 
progress in 1925. The evidence i 
somewhat conflicting concerning the 
necessity for mechanical humidifica- 
tion, but most investigators agre 
that hot, dry air is less pleasant thar 
air humidified to a moderate degree, 
and that the control of humidity is 
the most important single factor i 
air conditioning. It has been showy 
that the carbon dioxide content of air 
is of slight importance and that dis4 
comfort is rarely caused by high con4 
centrations of this gas. The effect o 
unpleasant odors on health has bee 
investigated, but aside from some in4 
fluence toward loss of appetite no di 
rect detrimental effect has been dem 
onstrated. 

Methods for detecting carbo 
monoxide in mine air have been im 
proved so that it is now possible t 
make a quantitative determination 
in a few minutes. The removal of 
inorganic dust is an important factor 
in industrial hygiene. 

The chlorine treatment for respira- 
tory infections has been studied at 
length. While there has been some 
evidence from clinical records that 
the method has value, controlled lab- 
oratory tests have indicated that the 
germicidal action of the chlorine is 
neutralized by its combination with 
the mucous membranes of the upper 
air passages, and that concentrations 
necessary for sterilization are far too 
toxie. 
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Agricultural chemistry in its pres- 
ent generally accepted meaning treats 
of the composition of soils, crops and 
animals and of the mutual chemical 
relations of these in so far as they 
concern the production of the means 
of human subsistence and comfort. 
It is a comprehensive term which in- 
cludes not only much of chemistry 
but touches also upon mineralogy, 
physics, meteorology, plant and animal 


physiology, mycology and other cor- 
related sciences. There is no field of 
applied chemistry which is broader 
in its scope or more comprehensive in 
the circle of its numerous bearings 
than that pertaining to agriculture. 

Fertilizers.— Modern agricultural 
chemistry may be said to date from 
the researches of Liebig who, just a 
century ago in the famous laboratory 
which he established at Giessen, be- 
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gan a series of epoch-making discov- 
eries that changed the entire future 
of scientific husbandry. By new 
methods of analysis which he de- 
vised Liebig determined for the first 
time the chemical composition of 
many plant and animal substances. 
He was the earliest to discern clearly 
the basic requirements of crops for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, cal- 
cium and other mineral constituents. 
The importance of bones as a fertiliz- 
ing material had been known for cen- 
turies but it was only after Liebig 
in 1840 proposed the treatment of 
insoluble phosphates with sulphuric 
acid, in order to make them more 
readily available to crops, that the 
great modern industry of commercial 
fertilizers began. 

. The supplying of crops with the 
necessary amounts of raw materials, 
from which they can synthesize the 
maximum quantity of starch, cellu- 
lose, sugar, fat, protein, alkaloid, es- 
sential oil, dye stuff, or other desired 
ingredient, has been, and will always 
remain, the great basic problem of 
agricultural chemistry. The deter- 
mination of the nature and quantity 
of this supply for each individual 
crop is the purpose of fertilizer plot 
experimentation, a method of re- 
search which in its present form was 
originated by Lawes and Gilbert at 
Rothamstead in 1843 and is now pur- 
sued in every agricultural experi- 
ment station of the world. The 
method is to test the particular crop 
with applications of varying known 
amounts of ammonium salts, nitrates, 
phosphates, potassium salts, lime, 
etc., singly and in combination until 
the best mixture is found for secur- 
ing a maximum yield on a given soil 
under a given method of cultivation. 
The possible combinations of mix- 
tures and the possible effects of rain- 
fall, temperature, cultivation, rota- 
tion, drainage, etc., introduce so 
many variables into plot experimen- 
tation that the interpretation of the 
results is rendered extremely difficult, 

Minimum and Diminishing Re- 
turns.—lIwo much discussed laws in 
fertilizer experimentation are the 
“law of the minimum,” first an- 
nounced by Liebig, and the “law of 
diminishing returns.” The “law of 


the minimum” teaches that the yield 
of a crop is limited by the amount 
of the minimum essential constituent 
which is present in the soil whether 
it be nitrogen, potash, phosphoric 
acid, lime, water or other ingredient. 
If nitrogen, for example, is the defi- 
cient constituent, then no increase 
of phosphoric acid, potash, or other 
fertilizing substance will materially 
benefit the crop. The “law of dimin- 
ishing returns” teaches that, after a 
certain maximum, additional  in- 
creases of fertilizer, although perhaps 
at first financially remunerative, give 
proportionately smaller increases of 
crop until finally a point is reached 
beyond which further additions cause 
no increase of yield. 

The “law of diminishing returns” 
has given rise to a vast amount of 
discussion among agricultural econ- 
omists, for it is the principal deter- 
mining factor as to the profitable 
limit to which crops can be fertilized 
for increased production. Obviously 
the profitable limit will vary accord- 
ing to the relations between the costs 
for labor, seed, fertilizer, transporta- 
tion, etc., and the selling price of the 
farm commodity. The “law of the 
minimum” and “the law of diminish- 
ing returns” are of broad funda- 
mental importance since they apply 
not only to crop fertilization but to 
cattle feeding and many other opera- 
tions of agriculture. 

The possible future shortage of 
food supplies, with the increase of 
the world’s population, with the grad- 
ual decrease of soil fertility and with 
the constant depletion of available 
fertilizing materials, has given rise 
to frequent prophecies of disaster. 
Everyone will recall the warning of 
Sir William Crookes in his presiden- 
tial address before the British Asso- 
ciation in 1898 with respect to the 
rapid exhaustion of the world’s sup- 
plies of combined nitrogen for agri- 
cultural uses. While this particular 
danger has been largely averted by 
the recent discovery of commercial 
methods of fixing atmospheric nitro- 
gen, there is cause for future appre- 
hension in the case of potash and 
phosphoric acid, which have no such 
unlimited storehouse of reserves. 

Problem of Exhaustion.—The prob- 
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lem of the exhaustion of the world’s 
natural phosphorus and potassium re- 
sources must sooner or later be faced. 
The losses of these important ele- 
ments to American agriculture in 
the exportation of grain, in the sew- 
age of cities, and in other wastes 
cannot continue indefinitely. The 
restoration of our soils to their maxi- 
mum fertility will become increas- 
ingly. important as the density of our 
population grows. American agri- 
culture with its cheap land and high 
cost of labor has been obliged to 
reckon production upon the basis of 
bushels of grain per man rather than 
upon the European basis of bushels 
of grain per acre. The United States 
in the future must turn more and 
more to intensive methods of cultiva- 
tion and the adaptation of American 
farming to this system will be one of 
the chief problems to engage the at- 
tention of our agricultural chemists. 

Minute Influences.—The formation 
of carbohydrates, fats and proteins 
from their elementary components 
may be termed the chief functions of 
our agricultural crops. But in the 
performance of these major activities 
various complicated side-reactions 
take place. Although the substances 
formed in these secondary processes 
may be insignificant in amount they 
can be of great importance both to 
the advantage and to the disadvan- 
tage of the plant. The essential oils 
of the cotton blossom, for example, 
exist only in minute quantities yet 
they are supposed to perform a most 
useful function in attracting the bees 
and other insects that effect polleni- 
zation. Odorous volatile substances 
emanating from other portions of the 
plant may, however, act injuriously 
in attracting the boll-weevils which 
do serious damage to the crop. This 
attracting action of a chemical sub- 
stance for insects (chemotropism), is 
so powerful that a single cotton plant 
growing alone will give off emana- 
tions, unweighable in amount, but 
sufficient to attract weevils from a 
long distance. Power and Chestnut 
of the Bureau of Chemistry have iso- 
lated no less than fifteen volatile 
odorous substances that are given off 
by the cotton plant, one of which 
(trimethyl amine) has been found to 
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act as a powerful attractant for the 
weevil. The employment of such at-) 
tractants as baits, for living weevils: 
and other insects of destruction, is) 
now being investigated by the United | 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Soil Study.—The field is so vast. 
that it is possible to indicate only’ 
very briefly a few of the agricultural 
chemical problems that await solu-| 
tion. The agricultural chemist is not 
concerned, as in the early days, with 
the mere chemical analysis of soils 
and crops and animals, but rather 
with the dynamic réle which is played’ 
by the constituents in the soil solu- 
tion and in the fluids of the living 
organism. He does not consider the 
question of fertilizing for the in- 
creased production of grain or seed 
alone, but also for the increased yield 
of oil or carbohydrate or protein. 
The old problems of the formation, 
chemical composition and_ signifi- 
cance of the humus ingredients of 
the soil are being restudied. The in- 
fluence of the acidity and alkalinity 
of soils upon crop production is being 
reinvestigated by the aid of more re- 
fined methods of analysis. New 
chemicals are being examined as in- 
secticides and fungicides for protect- 
ing crops against the countless ene- 
mies which threaten above and below 
the ground. | 

Food Values.—The importance of 
the different vitamins in the diet of 
men and animals is at present one 
of the leading subjects of agricultural 
chemical investigation, but the chemi- 
cal nature of these highly necessary 
food constituents is almost wholly un- 
known. The different vegetable pro- 
teins vary in their content of the 
amino acids essential to proper nutri- 
tion and more extensive researches 
are being conducted to determine the 
best sources of these dietary require- 
ments. Much new light has been 
thrown by recent researches, in the 
United States and elsewhere, upon 
the economic feeding of farm animals 
but there are many problems that 
still remain to be solved regarding 
the most profitable methods for pro- 
ducing meat and milk. Great atten- 
tion is also being given by chemists 
to the improvement of means for pre- 
venting the deterioration and decay 
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of agricultural products and to the 
discovery of better processes for util- 
izing surplus crops and agricultural 
wastes. 

Research Institutions—The Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture and 
the State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations are the leading institutions 
in the United States for promoting 
agricultural chemical research. In 
addition to these organizations there 


are universities and private establish- 
ments that are conducting investiga- 
tions in agricultural chemistry. The 
late Mrs. Herman Frasch left a gen- 
erous bequest for supporting original 
research in this field and this is only 
one of many indications of the grow- 
ing realization, in the mind of the 
general public, of the great impor- 
tance of this branch of agricultural 
science. 


ELECTROCHEMISTRY 


By Corin G. FINK 
PROFESSOR AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Results—The year 1925 has been 
a noteworthy one in the history of 
the American Electrochemical indus- 
try. Prominent among the achieve- 
ments is the production of a new 
aluminum of the highest grade of 
purity; the establishment of an iron 
tube factory at Niagara Falls for the 
direct manufacture of tubes by elec- 
irolytic means; the successful com- 
pletion of years of research, resulting 
in a new metal, thorium, extremely 
malleable and ductile, readily rolled 
into sheets and drawn into wire; the 
large scale commercialization of 
chromium plating; marked improve- 
ments in the electrodeposition of 
nickel; the ever-increasing use of the 
electric furnace of the induction type; 
and a new electrolytic rectifier using 
tantalum electrodes. 

Electric Furnaces.—There are now 
over 500 electric steel furnaces in 
operation in the United States, as 
compared with 19 furnaces in 1913. 
The American electric steel industry 
is the foremost of the world. Aside 
from the many new are furnaces in- 
stalled, an interesting factor was the 
installation of a number of 800 kw. 
ring type horizontal induction fur- 
naces, of six-ton capacity. 

In the non-ferrous industry the 
rapid expanse in the number of elec- 
tric furnaces has been phenomenal. 
The induction furnace which had met 
serious objections in the steel foundry 
has proved an unqualified success for 
the production of brass and other 
non-ferrous alloys. Fuel-fired melt- 
ing furnaces are rapidly passing out 


of existence, being supplanted by the 
more efficient electric furnaces, such 
as the Ajax-Wyatt, of the induction 
type, and the Detroit Electric Fur- 
nace of the indirect arc type. For 
the production of metals and alloys 
requiring special precautions, the 
Northrup high frequency furnace is 
meeting with increased favor. An 
improvement in the large installation 
is the replacement of the oscillatory 
spark gap by the new high frequency 
generators. 

Of the various electric furnace 
products, next to those of steel and 
brass, the ferro alloys command a 
domineering position. Important 
among these are ferro-silicon, ferro- 
chromium, ferro-tungsten, and ferro- 
vanadium. 

Fused Electrolytes——In the fused 
electrolyte field the outstanding ac- 
complishment has been the produc- 
tion of a new aluminum. This metal 
analyzes 99.8 per cent. aluminum, as 
compared to 99 per cent. of the ordi- 
nary aluminum. This result of years 
of research is reported upon by 
Messrs. Francis C. Frary and J. D. 
Edwards, the new cell having been 
originally designed by Wm. Hoopes. 
In the new cell, the anode consists 
of a molten aluminum alloy, contain- 
ing small percentages of copper, be- 
sides a number of other impurities. 
The electrolyte is a fused mass con- 
taining barium fluoride, sodium 
fluoride, and aluminum fluoride, be- 
sides small quantities of calcium and 
magnesium fluorides. Bauxite is in- 
troduced into the bath and is soluble 
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to the extent of about 2 or 3 per 
cent. The cell operates at about 6 
volts and 20,000 amp. The new 


aluminum holds its bright luster in 
the air almost indefinitely and is 
only slowly soluble in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, whereas ordinary alumi- 
num is readily attacked by this acid. 
The physical characteristics of the 
new metal are quite distinct from 
those of ordinary aluminum. 

Wm. G. Harvey, of the American 
Magnesium Corp., presented for the 
first time the details of the new 
process for making pure magnesium. 
This new process uses a_ fused 
fluoride bath in contradistinction to 
the older chloride bath. The mag- 
nesium made by this new process 
analyzes 99.9 per cent. purity and is 
very stable in the air, so that fine 
ribbon and wire will not disintegrate 
readily, as has been the case with 
the imported material in the past. 
The importance of magnesium in the 
metallurgical art is largely due to 
its lightness. It finds wide applica- 
tion in the construction of aeroplane 
parts. 

A newcomer in the fused electrolyte 
field is beryllium, now being made 
commercially by the Beryllium Corp. 
of America. Beryllium added to 
magnesium results in alloys of val- 
uable mechanical properties. 

Among the academic researches in 
the fused electrolyte field, those of 
Prof. H. C. Kremers, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and those of Dr. H. H. 
Kahlenberg, of the University of Wis- 
consin, deserve special mention. 

Aqueous Electrolytes—The Niag- 
ara Hlectrolytic Iron Company start- 
ed production of pure iron tubes by 
the electrodeposition of iron on a 
steel mandrel. The process is a mod- 
ification of the Boucher-Bouchayer 
process, which has been in commer- 
cial operation at Grenoblé, France, 
for a number of years. From 7 to 
10 tons of iron tubes are produced 
per day. After annealing, these 
tubes are extremely malleable. 

Heavy deposits of nickel, 20 and 
30 mil thick, free from pits and 
other flaws, are now being made by 
the Madsen and the Hybinette proc- 
esses. The success is due largely to 
the efficient elimination of the hy- 
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drogen by means of strong oxidizin 
agents serving as cathode depolariz- 
ers. The Bureau of Standards and 
other laboratories made a thorough 
investigation of the protective value} 
of nickel and other metals. The 
Bureau has suggested a number of 
improvements in the bath and its 
manipulation. 

In the plating field, the protection) 
of steel by electrodeposits has been 
the main consideration. OC. J. Wern- 
lund developed an improved method 
of electrogalvanizing, using a small 
amount of mercury in the zine cyan- 
ide bath. Similarly, Dr. Wernlund 
has developed a new cadmium plat- 
ing bath, using a small amount of 
mercury in the bath. Besides the} 
Roessler and Hasslacher Company, 
the Udylite and Grasselli Companies 
have each developed a commercial 
process for the electrodeposition of 
cadmium on steel and other metals. 

The year witnessed the extended 
commercialization of chromium plat- 
ing and there are several large plants 
in operation at present, turning out 
a big variety of chromium plated 
products. Chromium plate is ex-. 
tremely hard—a steel file will not 
touch it. It is permanently resistant 
to corrosion and also resistant to oxi- 
dation at high temperatures. It can 
be produced either in a bright mirror 
finish, requiring no polishing, or a 
dull satin finish. Its color approaches 
that of platinum. 

H. D. Hineline and W. B. Cooley 
carried out to successful completion 
the simultaneous deposition of cop- 
per and nickel on steel and other 
metals, thus producing a coating of 
an alloy similar to that of Monel, 
highly resistant to atmospheric and 
other corrosion. 

Mr. R. G. Bowman, of the Ana- 
conda Lead Products Company pub- 
lished the details of the new Sperry 
process for the electrolytic produc- 
tion of white lead superior in quality 
to that produced by the older process. 

S. J. Lloyd and A. M. Kennedy an- 
nounced a new method for the elec- 
trolytic production of calcium ar- 
senate. A sodium hydrate solution 
is electrolyzed between iron elec- 
trodes. 

Electrolytic Cells—The manufac- 
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ture of dry cells of the Le Clanché 
type has reached hundreds of millions 
per annum, due largely to the uni- 
versal demand by the radio “fans.” 
In some of the newer dry cells, mag- 
nesium is used instead of zine. 

The storage battery industry like- 
wise experienced a very profitable 
year, due not only to the rapid 
growth of the radio industry, but 
also to the continued phenomenal 
growth of the automotive industries. 
According to G. W. Vinal, one of the 
most notable achievements in the 
storage battery field has been the 
production of thin plate storage bat- 
teries for aeroplane service of greatly 
increased capacity. 

A very convenient and serviceable 
type of Weston Standard Cell has 
been developed by W. C. Vosburgh 
and Marion Eppley. This is a port- 
able cell of the “H” type. By mixing 
pure asbestos fiber with the sulfate of 
mercury paste, the portability of the 
cells has been greatly increased with- 
out materially effecting the hysteresis. 
The temperature co-efficient of the 
new cells is very low. 

Organic Electrochemistry. — Al- 
though Germany has for some years 
been carrying out commercially the 
electrolytic production of organic 
chemicals, here in America we have 
been rather reluctant in adopting 
these methods. At present there are 
two plants operating successfully, 
producing organic compounds elec- 
trically. During the year patents 
were granted to Messrs. H. G. Byers, 
W. D. Van Arsdell, and G. A. Richter 
for the electrolytic manufacture of 
chloroform. Nascent hydrogen is 
brought into reaction with carbon 
tetrachloride dissolved in 95 per cent. 
alcohol. The carbon tetrachloride is 
reduced to chloroform. 

A very interesting announcement 
was made by S. HE. Sheppard and 
L. W. Eberlin, of the Eastman Kodak 
Co., electrodepositing rubber on vari- 
ous metals. A solution of rubber in 
an organic solvent is emulsified in 
an aqueous solution of soaps, or 
equivalent emulsifiers, the mixture 
being thoroughly agitated and homo- 
genized by spraying or grinding. The 
bath has very good throwing power. 
For the electrodeposition of rubber, 


a current density of about 14 ampere 
per square decimeter is used. Rub- 
ber has been very successfully plated 
upon lead, cadmium, zine, tin, anti- 
mony, and certain alloys of these 
metals; also upon iron and steel un- 
der certain conditions. Copper and 
copper alloys are usually unsuitable. 

Corrosion——The subject of corro- 
sion of iron and steel has become of 
increasing economic importance and 
nearly every large research laboratory 
in the world is investigating some 
phase or other of this problem. 
Within the last year or so there has 
been a general adoption of the theory 
that all corrosion of metals, almost 
without exception, is electrolytic. As 
pointed out under electroplating, 
above, careful investigations have 
been carried out in the plating of 
cadmium, nickel, zinc, and chromium 
on iron and steel, in order to assure 
permanent protection of the ferrous 
metal. An interesting application 
that has come into commercial use 
is the electrolytic protection of boil- 
ers and other metal apparatus, 
worked out by Alexander Kirkaldy 
and his associates. The boiler shell, 
or metal parts of other apparatus, is 
maintained at a definite cathodic 
potential. One or more iron anodes 
are introduced through the boiler 
shell by means of a specially devised 
insulator. The entire corrosion cen- 
ters in these anodes, which are re- 
newed from time to time. 

Another application of electrolysis 
has been worked out by Colin G. Fink 
and Chas. H. Eldridge in the restora- 
tion of ancient bronzes. The bronze 
object is made cathode in a weak 
alkaline solution and feeble currents 
are passed through the electrolyte. 

The Fixation of Atmospheric Ni- 
trogen has been one of the most fruit- 
ful applications of electricity to 
chemistry. For many years in the 
past the only source of supply of ni- 
trates in large quantities has been 
the caliche deposits of Chile. Aside 
from the demand for agricultural 
purposes, there is a constantly in- 
creasing demand by various indus- 
tries, such as dyes and explosives. 
The American Electrochemical So- 
ciety at its September * Convention 
(1925) devoted an entire day to the 
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discussion of the nitrogen problem. 
By the synthesis of nitrogen and hy- 
drogen, ammonia can now be pro- 
duced for 214¢ per pound. However, 
ammonia cannot be applied to the 
soil directly and must be combined 
with some acid, such as phosphoric 
acid. At this convention, H. K. Ben- 
son described the manufacture of 
sodium nitrite by the arc process, as 
carried out by the American Nitrogen 
Products Company, of Seattle, Wash. 
Air is passed through an electric are 
and the nitrogen is oxidized to ni- 
trous oxide. This is brought in con- 
tact with water to form nitrous acid, 
and subsequently this acid is neu- 
tralized with sodium carbonate to 
form sodium nitrite. 

Phosphoric acid, which is brought 
into reaction with ammonia to form 
ammonium phosphate, is being pro- 
duced on a large scale in an electric 
furnace at Anniston, Ala. To meet 
the increasing cost of transportation, 
the phosphate fertilizers should 
preferably be in a concentrated form, 
such as ammonium phosphate, potas- 
sium phosphate, or calcium _phos- 
phate. Heretofore 80 per cent. of the 
compounds in phosphate fertilizers 
were of little or no fertilizer value. 

Ozone.—During the year patents 
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were issued to F. E. Hartman for 
an improved method for the produc- 
tion of ozone. Air under pressure is 
supplied to an ozone generator and 
gases are obtained containing a high 
concentration of ozone. 

Photo-Electric Cell.—A study of 
the electrical behavior of metal 
vapors has resulted in a new photo- 
electric cell, using either sodium or 
potassium vapor. This cell has the 
outward appearance of an ordinary 
incandescent lamp and has been 
termed the “photo-electric eye.” It 
is more sensitive than the familiar 
selenium cell. 

Power for Electrochemical Indus- 
tries——The question of large blocks of 
cheap power for electrochemical in- 
dustries continues to be the most 
fundamental of all problems. F. A. J. 
FitzGerald published a splendid sur- 
vey of the entire power situation be- 
fore the World Power Conference, 
held at London in 1924, During the 
year 1925 the Muscle Shoals Plant 
put into operation its first generator 
unit. Noteworthy developments have 
been going on along the Pacifie Coast, | 
in particular the development of the 
Pitt River and the construction of 
the Pitt River dams. Dam No. 4 is 
now nearing completion. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


By H. C. PARMELEE 
EDITOR OF CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


Advances. — Chemical engineering 
was recognized as a factor in indus- 
try to a greater extent in 1925 than 
in any preceding year. In educa- 
tional circles chemical engineering 
gained increased recognition as a 
separate branch of engineering, while 
in the industrial field it was proved 
to have a wide application in the 
most diverse industries. Thus a cer- 
tain group of industries became more 
definitely recognized as chemical en- 
gineering industries, because clearly 
based on the common use of the proc- 
esses and principles of chemical en- 
gineering. Chief among them were 
the manufacture of heavy and fine 
chemicals, coal products, explosives, 
petroleum products, fertilizers, paper 


and pulp, sugar, insecticides, wood 
distillation products, paint and var- 
nish, soap, lime and cement, ceramics, 
rubber, leather and food products. 
The adoption of chemical engineering 
principles resulted in great strides to- 
ward putting these industries on a 
scientific basis and taking them out 
of the realm of rule-of-thumb and 
empiricism. 

Industrial Organic Syntheses — 
The most striking developments of 
the year were made in the synthetic 
production of several basic materials 
of commerce formerly obtained only 
from natural sources and by long- 
established processes. 

Thus nitrogen from the air was 
fixed in the form of ammonia in this 
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country to the extent of 30 short tons 
per day, and new plants under con- 
struction during the year were ex- 
pected to double this production early 
in 1926. Synthetic ammonia thus 
produced practically captured the 
liquid anhydrous and aqua ammonia 
markets and greatly demoralized 
prices which had been stable for 
many years. No synthetic ammonia 
found its way directly into fertilizer 
production, although by displacing a 
portion of the by-product ammonia 
from coke ovens it made available 
more of this domestic product for 
competition with the sodium nitrate 
which the fertilizer industry must 
import from Chile. It would be too 
optimistic, perhaps, to say that syn- 
thetic ammonia would soon render 
this country entirely independent of 
foreign sources for its nitrogen sup- 
ply, but certainly real progress was 
made in that direction during 1925. 

Synthetic wood alcohol, now called 
methanol, has been made in Germany 
from water gas which in turn is ob- 
tained from coal. It found its way 
into the American market early in 
1925 ,and while no domestic produc- 
tion was made during the year, plans 
were initiated that will doubtless give 
substantial domestic production in 
1926. The production of synthetic 
acetic acid from acetylene, which had 
been made in Canada since the war, 
was undertaken as part of a large 
program adopted by a combination 
in which several American companies 
participated. Developments in both 
of these chemicals had their effect 
on the American wood chemical in- 
dustry which, in spite of tariff pro- 
tection, has felt the competition of 
these newer products of synthetic or- 
ganic chemistry. 

Rayon, the synthetic chemical fibre 
made from cotton or ‘wood pulp, had 
a most striking development during 
the year. American production in 
1925 increased 40 per cent. over 1924 
and 600 per cent. over 1920. The esti- 
mated 1925 production was 57,000,- 
000 pounds, or 30 per cent. of the 
world’s output. Authorities in the 
industry estimated that the 1926 pro- 
duction would reach 75,000,000 


pounds. 
Nitrocellulose lacquers for metal 


and wood finishing largely displaced 
surface finishes in the automobile in- 
dustry and bade fair to extend their 
application. The first large-scale 
commercial production of this typi- 
cally American development occurred 
early in 1924, when 45 plants pro- 
duced 2,160,300 gallons. In the first 
six months of 1925 the production 
was 4,880,200 gallons, or more than 
double the total production of the 
preceding year. The number of manu- 
facturers increased to 67. Coinci- 
dent with the development in lac- 
quers was a marked increase in the 
production of solvents—butanol, made 
from corn, anhydrous ethyl alcohol by 
the fermentation of molasses, and its 
derivative, ethyl acetate. 

American Dye Industry.—Dyes he- 
came more firmly entrenched during 
the year, devoting a large fund to re- 
search, increasing the number of dyes 
and reducing prices. It is safe to say 
that of the apparent consumption in 
the United States, the domestic in- 
dustry supplied 95 per cent. and im- 
ports 5 per cent. There was a large 
exportable surplus of certain dyes, 
chiefly indigo and sulphur black. The 
number of producers was 78. 

Corrosion.—Lhe prevention of cor- 
rosion received a vast amount of at- 
tention at the hands of organized 
engineering societies and individuals. 
In the realm of theory many con- 
flicting ideas were harmonized and 
there was a general acceptance of the 
electrolytic theory of corrosion. On 
the practical side there was a gen- 
eral recognition of the fact that what 
is needed is more actual data on the 
effects of corrosion and the develop- 
ment of materials of construction to 
withstand its ravages. 

For purposes of study six types of 
corrosion have been recognized: 1, 
corrosion of cast iron pipe buried in 
soil; 2, atmospheric corrosion; 3, nat- 
ural water corrosion; 4, salt water 
corrosion; 5, acid corrosion and 6, 
alkali corrosion. These types are of 
interest to well-defined groups of in- 
dustries. Thus subsurface pipe cor- 
rosion which is beings tested by the 
Bureau of Standards® is of special 
interest to public utilities transport- 
ing liquids and gases. Atmospheric 
corrosion ‘affects outdoor structures 
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of all kinds. Natural water corro- 
sion is of concern to public water sys- 
tems with respect to the inside of the 
pipe. It has been demonstrated that 
this can be successfully combatted. 
Marine architects are confronted with 
problems in salt-water corrosion and 
the petroleum industry meets the 
same problem in certain oil fields in 
which salt water occurs with the 
oil. Acid and alkali corrosion are 
of primary interest to the chemical 
manufacturing industry and others 
using those materials in their proc- 
esses. As materials of construction, 
acid-resisting alloys are receiving 
most attention and give hope of solv- 
ing many of the problems. Another 
line of investigation is the develop- 
ment of protective coatings that can 
be used on cheap base metals. Chro- 
mium plating, which was commer- 
cially developed in 1925, falls in this 
class of materials. 

Coal Carbonization—While there 
were no new striking commercial de- 
velopments in this field of chemical 
engineering there was considerable 
experimentation in the processing of 
coal, in harmony with the world-wide 
interest in this subject. The use of 
water gas as a raw material for 
methanol and as a source of hydro- 
gen for synthetic ammonia was in- 
dicative of a trend in the use of coal 
as a raw material for the chemical 
industry. The Pier process for gen- 
erating water gas from caking bitu- 
minous coal was perfected during the 
year. The Koppers Company also de- 
veloped a vertical retort for high- 
temperature carbonization for use in 
the manufacture of domestic gas in 
small units. With respect to low- 
temperature carbonization there was 
a general recognition of the fact that 
what is needed to meet conditions in 
the United States is a method of car- 
bonizing at medium, rather than low 
temperatures in order to obtain bet- 
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ter yields of ammonia, phenol an, 
cresol by-products. The present de 
velopment is toward carbonization a 
800° C. which lies between thi 
low and high temperature ranges a 
about 600° C. and 1100° C., req 
spectively. 

Fertilizers—In the production a 
mixed fertilizer there was a tren 
toward more concentrated types wit) 
double the usual percentage of po 
ash, phosphoric acid and ammonia 
Looking toward still further concey 
trated fertilizers there was produ 
tion on an experimental scale of phos 
phorie acid by the Liljenroth proce 
and urea by the Lidholm proces: 
The former consists in producin 
phosphorus in an electric furnace an 
treating the product with steam i 
the presence of a catalyst, yieldin 
phosphoric acid and hydrogen. Thi) 
latter can be used for ammonia sy 
thesis while the former can be co 
bined with ammonia to form am 
monium phosphate. The Lidhol 
process for urea makes use of calciu 
cyanamid as a raw material. 

Economics of Chemistry—Th 
trend of chemical prices throughou 
the year was on an even keel accord) 
ing to the weighted index of Chemica. 
& Metallurgical Engineering, the in 
dex ranging from 112 to 116 (1913 
1914 basis equals 100). There was ai 
upward trend of production and op 
erating efficiency per wage earner dué 
largely to improved technology anc 
mechanization of industry. Foreigr 
trade expanded in comparison with 
1924. During the first nine months 
of 1925 imports of industrial chemi- 
cals showed a gain of 25 per cent. 
and exports a gain of 4 per cent. for 
the corresponding period in -1924. 
Although the percentage gain of ex- 
ports was low compared with im- 
ports, the value of the former was 
over $18,800,000 compared with $2, 
500,000 for imports. 


PHYSICS AND THE ATOMIC STRUCTURE 


By E. H. Kennarp 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHysics, CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Fields——In Physics a large amount | least one discovery of first-rate im- 
of material has been published by] portance would seem to have been 
over three thousand investigators. At|made: a radically new indication as 
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to the nature of radiation is furnished 
by the work described below upon 
X-ray scattering and recoil electrons. 
Most of the work in physics, however, 
consists in collecting further data or 
attempting to improve physical the- 
ory at some point. This statement is 
especially true of work in Heat and 
in the older parts of Light and of 
Electricity and Magnetism. In Me- 
chanics the most novel work has to 
do with special cases in the flow of 
fluids, which is a subject by no means 
fully understood even today. On the 
other hand, in connection with the 
electrical properties of gases, and in 
Spectroscopy of all kinds, from the 
infra-red through the ultra-violet to 
X-rays and y-rays, activity is keen 
and fundamental advances are being 
made. Out of this mass of results we 
shall select for discussion a few items 
that seem to be either particularly 
significant or of general interest; any 
one desiring a closer survey of the 
developments of the year will find it 
in recent numbers of Science Ab- 
stracts, Section A. 

High-Vacuum Technique. — In 
using mercury-vapor pumps it is nec- 
essary in some way to prevent the 
mercury vapor from diffusing back 
into the vessel that is being evacu- 
ated. Instead of a trap immersed in 
liquid air, A. L. L. Hughes and F. E. 
Poindexter at Washington University 
recommend the use of a trap at room 
temperature, containing a gram or so 
of potassium, which absorbs mercury 
vapor very readily. They show that 
in a mass of gas that has passed 
through such a trap the pressure of 
the residual mercury vapor is not 
over a few billionths of amm. (Phil. 
Mag., Vol. 50, p. 423). 

Relativity—m this field there have 
been three interesting experimental 
developments. 

According to the General Theory 
of Relativity, near a large mass of 
matter like a star all atomic proc- 
esses ought to proceed at a slightly 
lower rate than elsewhere, so that 
spectral lines ought to be slightly dis- 

laced toward the red. At the surface 
of the sun the shift is small, and the 
evidence is still somewhat conflicting. 
According to recent astrophysical 
speculation, however, there is a class 


of stars, known as dwarfs with early- 
type spectra, which are supposed to 
consist of matter in a state of enor- 
mous density and which are, there- 
fore, of abnormally small radius. At 
the surface of such a star the KHin- 
stein shift should be much larger. 

Eddington called attention to the 
companion of Sirius as a suitable star 
of this type. W. 8S. Adams (Wat. 
Acad. Sci. Proc., Vol. 11, p. 382) fi- 
nally succeeded in getting the light of 
this star into the slit of a spectro- 
meter placed in the focus of the hun- 
dred-inch reflector at Mount Wilson, 
without admitting too much scattered 
light from Sirius, which was ten thou- 
sand times brighter and only 10” of 
are distant; a shift of the spectral 
lines toward the red of 0.21 to 0.23 
angstrom was observed. The astro- 
physical theory suggests a specific 
gravity for this star of something like 
30,000 to 60,000 and an Einstein shift 
at its surface of 0.23 to 0.32 ang- 
strom. This result is taken to lend 
support both to the theory of stellar 
constitution and to the General 
Theory of Relativity. 

In the second place, observations 
have been made by A. A. Michelson 
and H. G. Gale (Nature, Vol. 115, p. 
566) which amount to an optical 
measurement of the earth’s rotation 
on its axis. Their result is consistent 
with Relativity, but exactly the same 
shift is predicted by the stagnant- 
ether theory of H. A. Lorentz. 

On the other hand, D. C. Miller, 
who has been repeating the Michelson- 
Morley experiment on Mount Wilson, 
reports observations taken in April 
that point toward an ether-drift at 
that time of something like 5 miles 
per second along a northwest-south- 
east line (Nat. Acad. Sci., Vol. 11, p. 
306). The results agree fairly well 
with those obtained in April, 1921, al- 
though the interferometer has been 
rebuilt in details and the location on 
Mount Wilson is different. The same 
apparatus at Cleveland showed a 
somewhat smaller drift in the same 
direction. Such a result, if confirmed, 
would completely destroy the Special 
Theory of Relativity. 

Sound.—There is little activity in 
this field; but one item seems to be 
of sufficient interest to be noted. It 
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is known that sounds of long wave- 
length (4 ft. and up, or a pitch below 
middle C) are not much absorbed by 
smoke or fog, whereas sound waves 
under a twentieth of an inch long are 
strongly absorbed even by pure air. 
Experiments have now shown that 
sound waves of intermediate wave- 
length are strongly absorbed by smoke 
(Altberg and Holtzmann, Physik, Z., 
Vol. 26, p. 149). For instance, a foot 
of tobaeco smoke, so dense that a 
light cannot be seen through it, will 
absorb 30% of the energy of sound 
waves as they pass through it when 
the waves are two inches long (cor- 
responding to a pitch of four and a 
half octaves above middle C). 

Magnetism.—The most interesting 
results in magnetism have to do with 
nickel and its alloys. It has been 
found that the Barkhausen effect can 
be observed in a nickel wire without 
an amplifier such as is required for 
iron: when the nickel is gradually 
magnetized, sharp sounds are heard in 
a telephone connected to a coil sur- 
rounding the wire, due to abrupt 
changes of magnetization (Forrer, C. 
' R., Vol. 180, p. 1253). Alloys with 
iron containing 60-85% of nickel, 
called permalloy, are remarkable for 
their initial permeability; this is in- 
creased by stretching if the per cent. 
of nickel is less than about 81% but 
is decreased if the per cent. exceeds 
this value. When a tension of 3560 lb. 
per square inch is applied to permal- 
loy containing 75.5 per cent. of nickel, 
its initial permeability is raised from 
about 7500 to many times this, reach- 
ing the enormous maximum value of 
280,000 at a field-strength of 0.025 
gauss; saturation is reached for a 
field-strength of less than 2 gauss, 
but the saturation value of the induc- 
tion is no greater than it is in the 
absence of tension. The application 
of this tension also cuts in two the 
hysteresis loss, which is already only 
a twentieth as great as in soft iron. 
(Buckley and McKeehan, Phys. Rev., 
Vole 6s 261) 

Spectroscopy.—In this field a large 
amount of work has been done, both 
experimental and theoretical, and 
much definite progress has been made, 
but nothing is characterized by strik- 
ing novelty. The experimental work 
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consists largely of the observation off 
new spectral lines, their fine-struc-; 
ture, and the conditions affecting» 
their intensity. In theory progress: 
has been made especially in the direc-, 
tion of fitting more known lines into) 
spectral series and of explaining these: 
series and other spectroscopic facts in| 
terms of quantum numbers. The fol-) 
lowing examples are typical of much, 
of the work. 

Interesting observations are re- 
corded by I. S. Bowen and R. A. 
Millikan on the spectra of hot sparks 
in which “stripped” atoms occur, that’ 
is, atoms which have lost all but one 
of their valence electrons (Nat. Acad. 
Sci., Vol. 11, p. 329; Phys. Rev. 25, 
p- 591, 600; 26, p. 150, 310). Stripped 
atoms of elements lying on the same 
line in the periodic table are found 
to emit similar spectra, except that 
the wave-length of the lines dimin- 
ishes with increasing atomic number. 
Such a group is formed by sodium in 
its natural condition, Mg, or mag- 
nesium minus one electron, Al; or 
aluminum minus two, and go on 
through Si,, P,, and S, to Cl,, which 
is chlorine minus six electrons. These 
atoms all consist of an inner core of 
ten electrons like neon and a single 
outer valence electron which radiates 
by dropping from an outer orbit to an 
inner one; but the nuclear charge 
varies from atom to atom in propor- | 
tion to the atomic number. Each of — 
these atoms emits, for one thing, a 
doublet, that of sodium being the 
well-known D-lines at 5893 A; the 
corresponding doublet for Mg, is in 
the ultra-violet at 2800 A, for Pena 
1123, and for Cl, at 807. Some of 
the same laws were found to hold for 
these spectra as hold for X-rays; for 
instance, the square root of the fre- 
quency plotted against atomic num- 
ber gives a fair approximation to a 
straight line (Moseley’s Law). 

Certain lines were identified as due 
to atoms carrying two or three val- 
ence electrons. Several others of 
short wave-length, such as a line at 
724 A. given out by Cl,, were ascribed 
to the simultaneous jumping of two 
electrons. 

Resonance Radiation and Fluo- 
rescence.—Another trend in present 
investigation is well illustrated by the 
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interesting observations made on the 
resonance radiation and fluorescence 
of mercury vapor by R. W. Wood of 
Johns Hopkins (Roy. Soc. Proc., Vol. 
106, p. 679). When cold mercury va- 
por is illuminated by ultra-violet 
radiation of wave-length 2536 A. from 
a water-cooled quartz mercury lamp, 
the vapor emits both resonance radia- 
tion of the same wave-length and 
fluorescent radiation of other wave 
lengths, but the emission of these 
other lines stops if the 2536 radiation 
from the lamp is screened off by glass. 
The accepted explanation is that the 
2536 radiation raises the electrons 
from the normal 1S orbit to the 2p, 
orbit; radiation of other wave-lengths 
that are not absorbed by the unex- 
cited vapor can then be absorbed by 
these excited atoms and can thereby 
raise electrons to still higher orbits, 
from which they can subsequently 
fall back and cause the emission of 
other lines. This explanation was 
confirmed by Wood by interposing 
various absorbing screens in the paths 
of the exciting rays and noting the 
effect on the fluorescence. For in- 
stance, if bromine vapor is interposed, 
which transmits only the 2536 line 
and a few others near it, then the 
green arc line at 5461 is not emitted; 
but if the mercury vapor is now illu- 
minated also by another beam of light 
from a second mercury lamp placed 
behind a sheet of dense blue cobalt 
glass, then the mercury vapor emits 
the green line. In this case the 2536 
radiation from the first arc raises the 
electrons to the 2p, orbit and then 
the violet 4358 radiation from the 
second are raises them from here to 
the 2S orbit, from which they can sub- 
sequently fall into the 2p, orbit and 
thereby cause the emission of the 
green line at 5461. 

Wood found also that the admix- 
ture of a little damp nitrogen with 
the mercury vapor increased the in- 
tensity of the green line and several 
other lines in the fluorescence as much 
as ten or twenty times. The nitro- 
gen molecules are supposed to make 
“collisions of the second kind” with 
the excited mercury atoms which have 
their electrons in the 2p, orbit; in 
doing this they remove a little of the 
energy of these atoms and lower the 


electron to the 2p, orbit. From this 
orbit the electron can then be ele- 
vated, by absorption of the violet 
4046 line coming from the second 
lamp, into the 28 orbit, which forms 
the starting point for the emission of 
the green line and several others. In 
confirmation of this explanation 
Wood showed that, while the mercury 
vapor mixed with nitrogen was flu- 
orescing, the absorption in it for 
light of the 4046 wave-length was 
enormously greater than the absorp- 
tion of the same line either in flu- 
orescing pure mercury vapor or in the’ 
mixture of mercury and nitrogen 
when this was not being excited. This 
result shows that the nitrogen has the 
effect of increasing greatly the num- 
ber of atoms in the 2p, state, which 
are the only atoms that can absorb 
the 4046 radiation. 

Near Infra-Red.—A field in which 
rapid experimental progress may be 
expected in the immediate future is 
that of the near infra-red. Work in 
this region will be greatly facilitated 
by the discovery in the laboratories 
of the Eastman Kodak Co. that the 
use of “neocyanine” as a sensitizer 
makes a photographic plate sensitive 
to infra-red light out to 1.1 micron, 
with a maximum sensitiveness at 0.83 
micron. 

Aurora Borealis —J. C. McLennan 
and G. M. Shrum at Toronto find 
that the green line at 5577 A which 
is so prominent in the spectrum of 
the aurora borealis is readily obtained 
from helium containing a little oxy- 
gen. Many other auroral lines are 
already known to be emitted by a dis- 
charge through nitrogen containing 
helium, and there is good reason to 
think that the atmosphere at great 
heights consists largely of helium; 
thus the source of the auroral spec- 
trum has, perhaps, been definitely de- 
termined, although the exciting cause 
of the emission is still in doubt. 
(Roy. Soc. Proc., Vol. 108, p. 501.) 

Conduction and Ionization in 
Gases.—Knowledge of these phe- 
nomena is slowly becoming broader 
and more definite. H. D. Smythe at 
Princeton concludes from experi- 
ments by the method of positive ray 
analysis that the immediate ionizing 
effect upon hydrogen of electrons with 
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a speed ranging from the necessary 
minimum of 16 volts up to 30 volts is 
the removal of an electron from a hy- 
drogen molecule, leaving the latter 
positively charged. At very low pres- 
sures (0.0007 mm. of Hg) no other 
kind of ion is formed. At higher 
pressures (e.g. 0.05 mm.), however, 
singly positively charged atoms and 
triatomic molecules occur abun- 
dantly, the former being produced 
probably by the simple break-up of 
the positive diatomic ions in colli- 
sions with other molecules. 

Interesting observations on the 
glow discharge are reported by K. T. 
Compton, L. A. Turner and W. H. Mc- 
Curdy at Princeton (Phys. Rev., Vol. 
24, p. 597, and 25, p. 606). They in- 
troduce the novel idea that cumula- 
tive ionization plays an important 
part here, atoms being first excited 
by an impact of one electron and 
then ionized by a second. In this 
way electrons each having energy 
much less than the ionizing potential 
can by their combined action produce 
ionization. If the current through 
the tube is strong, ions are abundant 
and tend to become uniformly dis- 
tributed by diffusion; under these con- 
ditions the positive column is uniform 
throughout. If, however, the current 
is weak and the ions are not suffi- 
ciently numerous, then diffusion is in- 
effective, and the positive column 
tends to break up into “striations” 
or regions of strong ionization but 
weak field separated by interspaces 
in which the ionization is relatively 
weak while the field is strong. In 
the interspaces electrons acquire suf- 
ficient energy to excite atoms upon ar- 
riving at the next striation on their 
way toward the anode; these excited 
atoms may then be ionized by other 
slowly moving electrons. 

This interpretation of the phenom- 
ena was tested experimentally in the 
case of the discharge through mer- 
cury vapor. The difference of poten- 
tial between striations was shown to 
be about 5 volts, which is just above 
the lowest excitation potential of 4.9 
volts, but much below the ionization 
potential of 10.4 volts. The stria- 
tions were shown to absorb strongly 
certain lines in the mercury are 
spectrum which are absorbed by ex- 
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cited atoms of mercury but not b 
atoms in their normal state. Ad- 
mixture of hydrogen caused the oc- 
currence of striations at higher-cur-) 
rent densities, presumably because 
excited mercury atoms, colliding with 
hydrogen molecules, spent their en- 
ergy of excitation in breaking the hy-) 
drogen molecules up into atoms and! 
thus returned to the normal state;, 
hydrogen atoms thus produced were! 
detected by a reducing action of the| 
gas in the striations on tungsten ox- 
ide. Helium, which cannot be thus} 
acted upon by the mercury atoms, had 
no effect on the striations. 

Very interesting observations were 
also made by K. T. Compton and C, 
Eckart at Princeton on a type of 
non-oscillatory low-voltage are in ar-| 
gon, with a hot-filament cathode. The 
voltage drop between electrodes in 
this arc was only 3 to 6 volts, whereas 
the lowest “critical” or excitation po- 
tential of argon is 11.5 volts, so that 
the production of enough ions to 
maintain the are was hard to under- 
stand. Investigation with the Lang- 
muir probe showed, however, that the 
cathode drop was always very near to” 
11.5 volts, the current of nearly an 
ampere actually flowing against an 
opposing drop of 5-8 volts from a 
point near the cathode to the anode. 
It was found that the electron den- 
sity near the cathode was 20 to 100 
times greater than at the anode, and 
it is believed that the resulting ten- 
dency of the electrons to diffuse 
toward regions of lower densities was 
the means of maintaining the flow of 
current through the opposing field. 
(Phys. Rev., Vol. 25, p. 139; cf. also 
F. H. Newman, Phil. Mag., Vol. 49, 
p 1057). 

X-rays.—tThe gap between the ordi- 
nary ultra-violet and ordinary X-rays 
is a field that largely remains to be 
explored and is being attacked. Very 
soft X-rays were studied by J. A. 
Becker at the California Institute of 
Technology (Phys. Rev., Vol. 24, p- 
478) by allowing them to eject photo- 
electrons or secondary cathode rays 
from a “radiator” and measuring the 
speed of these rays magnetically, as 
was done by Thibaud for y-rays (See 
under Radioactivity, below). The 
energy of the primary cathode rays 
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was varied from 150 to 1500 volts, 
so that the minimum wave-length of 
the X-rays varied from 8 to 82 A. 
Always a strong line was found on 
the plate due to photo-electrons with 
speed equal to the primary electrons. 
This leads to the double conclusion 
that the photo-electrons were derived 
largely from the free electrons in the 
emitting metal, and that the spec- 
trum of the X-rays must have had a 
very narrow sharp peak at a fre- 
quency corresponding to the Hinstein 
equation hy=eV. Other lines rep- 
resenting smaller speeds were as- 
cribed to photo-electrons ejected from 
the interior of the atom; for instance, 
aluminum gave out photo-electrons 
that were believed to come from the 
L levels. : 
When the target which was the 
source of the X-rays in these experi- 
ments became accidentally covered 
with tungsten oxide, photo-electrons 
were emitted from the radiator with 
speeds corresponding to several, char- 
acteristic wave-lengths for tungsten 
as calculated from ordinary X-ray 
series terms. A similar series of 
critical potentials for iron is reported 
by C. H. Thomas (Phys. Rev., Vol. 25, 
p. 322). He allowed the X-rays from 
an iron target to produce photo- 
electric emission from platinum; as 
the voltage on the target was raised 
in small steps, the photo-electric emis- 
sion increased, and whenever the volt- 
age passed a critical potential for 
iron the rate of increase suddenly be- 
came greater, presumably due to the 
emission of a new wave-length not ex- 
cited at lower voltages. The 32 
critical potentials thus found ranged 
from 3.3 to 818 volts, the correspond- 
ing wave-lengths from 1694 to 15 A. 
Soft X-rays seem also to be emitted 
copiously from gas that is emitting 
the negative glow in a discharge tube 
(J. J. Thomson, Phil. Mag., Vol. 49, 
p. 761). The most penetrating part 
of the radiation corresponds as re- 
quired by the Einstein equation to the 
voltage across the tube, and will 
penetrate readily through a celluloid 
window 10- em. thick when this volt- 
age is several thousand volts, the 
wave-length of the radiation being 
therefore several angstroms; but 
most of the radiation is absorbed by 


a few centimeters of gas at a pressure 
of only 0.01 mm. of mercury. 

The most important results of the 
year in the X-ray field, or for that 
matter in the whole field of physics, 
are probably some observations on the 
recoil electrons that are associated 
with the scattering of X-rays. It has 
been shown by A. H. Compton (Chi- 
cago) and recently confirmed by Ross 
and Webster (Nat. Acad. Sci., Vol. Ls 
pp. 56, 61, 224; Jour. Opt. Soc., Vol. 
11, p. 217) that part of the X-rays 
scattered from carbon are of slightly 
longer wave-length than the incident 
rays; this has come to be known as 
the “Compton effect.” Such a change 
of wave-length is hard to understand 
if one supposes the X-rays to consist 
of extended waves; but it is com- 
pletely accounted for by a theory put 
forward by P. Debye (Physik. Z., 
Vol. 24, p. 161) and independently by 
A. H. Compton (Phys. Rev., Vol. 21, 
p- 483) in terms of Einstein’s assump- 
tion that the energy of all radiation 
is concentrated in quanta or minute 
specks moving with the speed of light 
like little bullets. 

Debye and Compton suppose that 
when one of these X-ray quanta 
strikes an electron in a piece of car- 
bon, either of two things may happen. 
In the first place, the quantum may 
perish; in this case all of its energy 
passes over to_ the electron, which 
then sets out at high speed as a photo- 
electron. Or, on the other hand, the 
quantum and the electron may re- 
bound like two billiard-balls; the 
quantum then goes off in a new direc- 
tion as a quantum of scattered X- 
rays, while the electron flies off as @ 
“recoil electron.” The rebound of the 
quantum may occur in any direction, 
according to the exact way in which 
it strikes the electron; but for every 
direction of rebound of the quantum 
there is a definite direction and speed 
for the recoil electron and these can 


ibe calculated by applying the usual 


laws of conservation of momentum 
and of energy. 

The energy of the scattered quan- 
tum will clearly be less than that of 
the incident one because of the energy 
lost to the recoil electron. The energy 
of a quantum, however, is supposed to 
be always equal to hy, where h is 
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track. In 18 cases these angles) 
agreed within 20° with the require-. 
ments of the Debye-Compton theory. | 
The chance of obtaining so many cases | 
agreeing thus closely with the theory 
was estimated as only 1 in 250. 

Such results seem definitely to con- 
tradict the wave-theory of X-rays; for 
if the scattered rays spread out in 
spherical waves, producing photo-elec- | 
trons here and there as they go, there 
can be no spatial correlation whatever 
between the two kinds of tracks. A 
remarkable contrast to this is af- 
forded by the fact that when the 
change of wave-length undergone by 
these same scattered rays is deter- 
mined, it is done experimentally by 
reflecting them from a crystal, and 
the action of the crystal in forming a 
spectrum seems to be intelligible only 
if the scattered rays consist of waves. 
Thus the theory of radiation seems in 
1925 to have arrived at an impasse 
for which there is probably no paral- 
lel in the whole history of physical 
theory. 

Radioactivity—Gamma rays spec- 
tra have been successfully explored 
by allowing the y rays to impinge | 
upon a “secondary radiator” and to | 
eject therefrom secondary B rays, 
which were then deflected in a mag- 
netic field onto a photographic plate; 
from the position of impact on the 
plate and the constants of the ap- 
paratus the energy of the 6 rays 
could be calculated (J. Thibaud, 
Journ. de Physique, Vol. 6, p. 82). 
The B ray spectra thus obtained con- 
sisted chiefly of narrow lines, indi- 
cating that these rays consist of a 
number of groups each characterized 
by a certain energy and speed. ‘his 
result was interpreted to mean that 
the spectrum of the original y rays 
consisted chiefly of monochromatic 
lines of frequency y related to the 
energy K of the 6 rays in accordance 
with the Einstein equation 


E = hy— W, 


where h = Planck’s constant, W = 
work done by an electron in getting 
out of an atom. When the same 
source of y rays was used in turn 
with different secondary radiators, 
incident beam and a line drawn from|the § ray lines varied in position as 
the recoil track to the photo-electron| they should do according to this equa- 
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Planck’s constant and y is the vibra- 
tion frequency of the radiation of 
which the quantum is a part. It fol- 
lows that the frequency of the quan- 
tum after scattering will be lower and 
its wave-length longer than before 
scattering. The theoretical change of 
wave-length thus calculated agrees ex- 
actly with that observed experimen- 
tally in the “Compton effect.” 

Two other requirements of this the- 
ory have now been definitely estab- 
lished by experiment. According to 
the theory the scattered radiation 
comes off in spurts simultaneous with 
the ejection of a recoil electron; and 
such a codrdination in time seems 
actually to have been detected by 
Bothe and Geiger (Zeitschrift fiir 
Physik, Vol. 32, p. 639). X-rays 
scattered from hydrogen were de- 
tected by means of their photo-electric 
effect. It was found that the produc- 
tion of such a photo-electron was 
often accompanied by the emission of 
a recoil electron at the same moment 
(or at least within the same ten- 
thousandth of a second), and such 
coincidences occurred eleven times 
oftener than they would have done if 
the scattering of X-rays and the pro- 
duction of recoil electrons had been 
processes independent in time of each 
other. 

Again, according to the quantum 
theory there should also be codrdina- 
tion in space between the paths of 
the scattered X-rays and the points 
of ejection of the recoil electrons. To 
test this conclusion, A. H. Compton 
passed X-rays through a Wilson 
cloud-expansion apparatus (Phys. 
Kev., Vol. 26, p. 289) and took stereo- 
scopic photographs showing the tracks 
of the recoil electrons produced by the 
main beam along its narrow path and 
the tracks of the photo-electrons oc- 
casionally liberated in the surround- 
ing air by X-rays which had been 
scattered from the main beam by the 
air. Out of 850 plates obtained, 38 
showed on each a photo-electron track 
and also from one to three recoil elec- 
tron tracks. On these plates the 
angle between the incident beam and 
the initial direction of the recoil track 
was measured; also that between the 
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tion when the known ionization ener- 
gies for hard X-rays are substituted 
for W. Some 15 lines, of very irregu- 
lar intensity, were thus detected in 
the y ray spectrum from radium, the 
fB ray energy varying from 233 to 
1760 Kilovolts and the y ray wave- 
length, calculated from the Einstein 
equation, varying from .05 to .007 A. 
Most of these lines correspond closely 
to the observed speeds of the natural 
B rays from radium, which supports 
the view that the latter are simply a 
photo-electric emission excited from 
the radium by its own y rays. 

Some observations by Blackett (Na- 
ture, Vol. 115, p. 493) at Cambridge 
are also interesting. He  photo- 
graphed, in two perpendicular direc- 
tions, the tracks of 400,000 & particles 
in nitrogen. Besides a number of 
elastic collisions of the o particle with 
a nitrogen nucleus, eight cases of in- 
elastic impact were found; these are 
ascribed to the ejection of a proton or 
hydrogen nucleus from the nitrogen 
nucleus. The fine track of the pro- 
ton was clearly visible, also that of 
the recoiling nitrogen atom, but there 
was no trace of a third track. From 
this and other circumstances it was 
inferred that the g particle was sim- 
ply captured and held by the nitrogen 
nucleus; such a capture would leave 
this nucleus with a mass of 17 and a 
charge of 8 units, so that it would 
be an isotope of oxygen. 

Atomic Structure-——A. Sommerfeld 
has declared himself in favor of E. 
S. Stoner’s modification of Bohr’s 
scheme of structure for the more com- 
plicated atoms (Physik. Z., Vol. 
25, p. 70; Stoner, Phil. Mag., Vol. 48, 
p- 719 and Vol. 49, p. 1289). Basing 
the argument upon the evidence of 
X-ray spectra, Stoner divides the L 
shell or level into three sub-levels, in- 
stead of two, the M shell into five, ete. 
Then he assumes the statistical 
weights of the X-ray terms, as found 
from the relative intensity of the 
X-ray spectral lines, to be propor- 
tional to the numbers of electrons in 
the various sub-levels. Accordingly 
the three L sub-levels contain, respec- 
tively, when filled, 2(Be), 2(C), and 
4(Ne) electrons, as_ against the 
4-+ 4 electrons in the L shell accord- 
ing to Bohr. 


Stoner’s idea of the order of filling 
in of the sub-levels is particularly 
simple, there being none of the sub- 
sequent rearrangements postulated by 
Bohr. As we proceed through the 
periodic table from any one noble gas 
to the next, the first two electrons are 
added in a fresh outer shell, then one 
or more groups of electrons may be 
added in inner shells, taken in order, 
and finally two and four electrons 
respectively are added in two other 
sub-levels of the outer shell; the re- 
sulting completion of the first octet 
in the outermost shell gives us the 
next noble gas. The rare earths rep- 
resent the fillmg up with fourteen 
electrons of the sixth and seventh sub- 
levels of the N shell; no other shell 
has so many levels occupied in exist- 
ing atoms. : 

‘The new arrangement explains a 
number of facts connected with op- 
tical and X-ray spectra without dis- 
turbing the chemical successes of 
Bohr’s scheme. It also fits in well 
with certain features in the magnetic 
behavior of atoms if we assume that, 
when an odd number of sub-levels has 
been completed in any shell, then the 
corresponding orbits possess a sym- 
metry such that their magnetic mo- 
ments cancel each other on the whole. 
If all oceupied shells are in this con- 
dition of symmetry the atom as a 
whole will possess no resultant mo- 
ment and must be diamagnetic. Thus 
the noble gases and the vapors of 
Zn, Cd and Hg are diamagnetic, and 
observations by Gerlach and Stern on 
the passage of atoms of the latter 
three elements through a magnetic 
field show them to have no magnetic 
moment. Jonized K and singly ion- 
ized Cu also have zero magnetic mo- 
ment. Silver, gold and neutral cop- 
per atoms were found by Gerlach and 
Stern to have a moment equal to one 
Bohr magneton, in harmony with the 
theory. 

As another purely theoretical con- 
tribution to atomic theory we may 
notice the new results on the scat- 
tering of light by an atom reported 
by Kramers and Heisenberg (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Physik, Vol. 31, p. 681). 
They regard the atom as a “multiple 
periodic” system of electrons whose 
motions are not simple harmonic but 
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can be represented by a Fourier se- 
ries of simple-harmonic terms. When 
a train of simple-harmonic waves of a 
definite frequency falls upon such an 
atom it excites, according to classi- 
eal theory, vibrations which, when re- 
solved by Fourier Analysis, contain 
the frequency of the incident waves 
and also the frequencies obtained by 
adding to this or subtracting from it 
the sum or difference of any two 
frequencies occurring in the natural 
motion of the atom. All of these vi- 
brational frequencies would then, ac- 
cording to classical theory, appear in 
the light emitted by the atom; the 
light of the same frequency as the 
incident light would constitute the 
ordinary resonance radiation, while 
that of other frequencies would rep- 
resent a sort of fluorescence. These 
facts are then translated into results 
to be expected on the quantum theory, 
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| 
by means of Bohr’s Siesoraee| 
principle; but the exact bearing on 
experimental results is not known ad 
the present time. 

Further results on isotopes have 
been announced by Aston (Phil. Mag. 
Vol. 49, p. 1191; Nature, Vol. 116, p) 
208): bismuth, the heaviest atom ye4 
analyzed, with atomic weight 208. 
contains only one isotope; iron, o4 
atomic weight 55.84, contains atom 
of weight 54 as well as 56; mercury} 
atomic weight 200.6, contains isotopes 
with weights 198, 199, 200, 201, 2024 
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weaker from molecules containing th 
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ORGANIC EVOLUTION 


By H. S. JENNINGS 
PROFESSOR AT JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


The present time sees in progress 
a notable advance in the understand- 
ing of the nature and origin of mu- 
tations and “what are called spe- 
cies” and through this, possibly, of 
some of the major factors in evolu- 
tion. The nature of this advance may 
be set forth as follows. 

Evolution and Chromosomal 
Changes.—The way in which an or- 
ganism develops and the characteris- 
ties it produces are known to depend, 
in large measure, on the stock of sub- 
stances present in its chromosomes; 
these, by interaction with each other 
and with other things, produce the 
developed organism. Altering any of 
these substances alters the character- 
istics produced. Any such alteration 
that is handed on to new generations 
results in new inherited character- 
istics, in a “mutation,” a new “ele- 
mentary  species.”” Evolutionary 
change lies essentially in the perma- 
nent alteration of the chromosomal 
substarices. 

Certain methods by which these 
substances are altered are coming to 
light. An individual at the begin- 
ning is formed by the union of two 
germ cells, and each of the two germ 
cells contains a single “set” of chro- 
mosomes—of definite constitution 
and number. The individual so pro- 
duced thus contains two such sets; 
its chromosomes are in pairs. In de- 
velopment all the chromosomes divide 
at each cell division, so that all the 
cells of the typical individual contain 
the two sets. Alternations of the 
chromosomal outfit are found to occur 
as follows:— 


1. Divisions Sometimes the chro 
mosomes divide and thus double, with- 
out cell division. This may happem 
in the fertilized egg, so that it now 
contains four sets in place of two. 
Thereafter cell divisions coincide with 
chromosomal divisions, so that an gn- 
dividual is produced with four sets 
of chromosomes in its cells. Such 
individuals are larger, with larger 
cells and organs, and may differ in 
structure from the parent stock, with 
but two sets. They now propagate 
themselves in the usual way, so that 
a mutation or new race is produced. 
One of the well known mutations of 
Oenothera is of this nature, and 
races with four sets of chromosomes. 
are known for several organisms. 

2. Three Sets—These individuals: 
with four sets produce germ cells 
with two sets; such a germ cell may 
unite with one containing but a sin- 
gle set, thus producing an individual 
with three sets. These differ both 
from those with two sets and those: 
with four sets. The odd number of 
sets of chromosomes causes disturb- 
ances in the usual method of repro- 
duction by union of two germ cells, 
but, such individuals with three sets 
at times reproduce from a single germ 
cell, yielding thus a permanently di- 
verse race. 

3. Classes.—lrregularities in germ 
cells in races with three sets of 
chromosomes give rise to numerous 
different classes of germ cells, with 
diverse combinations of chromosomes. 
Some of these on union with other 
germ cells can develop; they thus. 
give rise to hereditarily diverse races. 
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4, Single Germ Cells.——In produc- 
ing germ cells, the two chromosomes 
of a single pair normally separate 
‘into different germ cells. Failing to 
separate, they may pass together into 
a single germ cell, while a correspond- 
ing germ cell is produced entirely 
lacking any representative of this 
pair. Thus some of the germ cells 
have one more chromosome than nor- 
mal (that is, n+1); others one less 
(n—1). Such germ cells may now 
unite with another having either n, 
n+1, or n—1 chromosomes, giving 
rise to individuals of various diverse 
numbers of chromosomes. Such indi- 
viduals differ among themselves in 
their hereditary characteristics; they 
are known in Oenothera and many 
other organisms. 

As the different chromosome pairs 
differ in their effects on development, 
diverse results are produced in dif- 
ferent cases, depending upon which 
chromosome pair thus has two repre- 
sentatives, or none, in the individuals 
produced. The occurrence of this kind 
of change (‘‘non-disjunction” of the 
chromosomes) has been observed in a 
number of species. 

5. Hybrids may be produced by in- 
tercrossing of stocks having different 
numbers and combinations of chromo- 
somal materials, with new or _ ir- 
regular numbers of chromosomes. 
Some of the chromosomes from the 
two parents are at times incompati- 
ble; so that these alter or destroy 
one another; while others work to- 
gether readily. Thus a great variety 
of individuals, with varied combina- 
tions of chromosomal materials, are 
produced. Some of these cannot re- 
produce and are eliminated. Others 
do reproduce, giving rise to diverse 
stocks  (‘“mutations,” “elementary 
species,” and the like). By combina- 
tions of these and other methods, and 
by intercrossing among the stocks so 
produced, a great variety of diverse 
stocks results. Phenomena similar to 
or identical with the “mutations” in 
Oenothera, in Drosophila, and in other 
organisms occur in such cases; the 
sporadic appearance of new types, 
some of which reproduce themselves, 
while others do not, or do so but 
scantily. Natural selection on a large 
scale operates in these new stocks, 


1] 
many being at once eliminated, while } 
others persist. | 

Observations.—These processes and 
results observed both in breeding 
work and under the microscope, in| 
many organisms. A description of. 
many of these cases, with discus- | 
sions of their relation to the ori- | 
gin of mutations and of species, by 
a number of investigators, will be 
found in the American Naturalist for 
May-June, 1925 (1); accounts of 
them are given also by Gates (2), 
Lotsy (3), Jeffrey and Hicks (4), | 
Boedijn (5), Hurst (6) and others. 

Many of the species described by 
the systematist are found to differ in 


i} 
i 


their chromosome numbers in exactly | 


such ways as would result from the 
processes outlined above. Thus in 
wild roses, the number of chromo- 
somes in a set is 7; some species 
have 2 sets; others 3 sets, others 4, 
others 5, others 6, others 8, and simi- 
lar conditions are found in other 
plants [see (1), (2), (6)]. 

The Relation to Evolution, par- 
ticularly of the changes resulting 
from hybridization, to the evolution- 
ary process, is judged somewhat dif- 
ferently by diverse investigators. 
Practically all agree that many of the 
diverse organisms that in taxonomy 
are called species are produced in 
this way; it is at least one method 
of “the origin of species.” Lotsy (3) 
holds the production of such changes 
by hybridization to be the chief 
method of evolution. Jeffrey (7), on 
the other hand, holding the “muta- 
tions” of Drosophila to be of this 
type, argues that they therefore do 
not exemplify evolutionary change. 
On the whole it appears probable 
that changes of this kind play a great, 
role in producing the lasting diversi- 
ties observed in the organic world. 
They cannot, however, account for the 
first diversities that must have ap- 
peared before new ones could be pro- 
duced by interaction of those already 
present [see Lotsy]. 

6. Artificial Production of Chro- 
mosomal Changes—Mavor (8) re- 
ports that by the action of x-rays on 
Drosophila certain chromosomal ir- 
regularities were produced (of the 
sort described in paragraph 4 above) 
and that these resulted in heritable 
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changes. 
beginning. ; 

7. Attempts to alter the apparatus 
of inheritance somewhat less directly, 
by the action of physical and chemical 
agents on the developing organism, 
have continued. The outstanding 
work is that of Guyer (9). Inherited 
eye abnormalities were induced in a 
few cases by injecting ground up lens 
material into the pregnant mother. 
Huxley and Carr-Saunders (10), on 
the other hand, in an attempt to re- 
peat this work on an extensive scale, 
found it impossible to observe such 
results. 

8. Still more indirect attempts to 
alter permanently the apparatus of in 
heritance, so as to yield “the in- 
heritance of acquired characters” 
have continued. Typically, these con- 
sist in the following: by supplying 
a certain environment, the organism 
is induced to develop certain char- 
acteristics which it would otherwise 
not have developed; then later gen- 
erations are tested as to whether they 
in consequence, even without that en- 
vironment, produce in some degree 
these new characteristics. Kammerer 
(11) has published a book giving the 
experimental evidence and _ general 
arguments for this, based upon his 
own extensive researches in the mat- 
ter. 

Eldridge’s book (12) makes an ex- 
tensive affirmative argument for the 
inheritance of acquired characters, 
while a chapter in Morgan’s recent 
book (13) presents an argument for 
the negative. A most excellent and 
impartial brief summary of the state 
of knowledge on this matter is given 
by Detlefsen (14). 

Production of New Varieties in 
Nature.—Crampton (15) publishes'a 
continuation of his researches on the 
Variation, Distribution and Evolution 
of the Genus Partula in some of the 
Pacific Islands. “All of the evidence 
proves that specific and racial diver- 
sification of the material under inves- 
tigation is due to the operation of 
internal factors and not to external 
influences” (p. 2). This thus agrees 
in so far with what is set forth in 
Section I, above. 

Scopes Evolution Trial—Popular 
interest in organic evolution was 


Such work is only in its 


greatly stimulated in 1925 by the 
Scopes trial, under the Tennessee law 
forbidding the teaching of evolution- 
ary doctrines in the public schools. 
There was a consequent great demand 
for information and elucidation, re- 
sulting in many articles in the maga- 
zines, and a number of books. A sym- 
posium on the Evidences for Evolu- 
tion, by well known men of science, 
was published in the Scientific Month- 
ly (16) for August, followed in the 
September issue (17) by the state- 
ments on the matter prepared for the 
Scopes trial by the scientific witnesses. 
for the defense. 

Among the books brought out 
by the great demand for elucidation 
of the subject are small volumes by 
Parker (18), Kellogg (19), and Os- 
born (20); more technical is the 
volume by Morgan (13). On the 
other side, More (21) has published 
a volume criticizing sharply the vari- 
ous doctrines based upon or subsidi- 
ary to the general doctrine of evo- 
lution; particularly its supposed 
philosophical and sociological impli- 
cations. 
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VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 


By JAMES ERNEST KINDRED 
PROFESSOR AT UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Morphology.—In view of the re- 
cent interest aroused by Krogh, the 
experimental observations of E. R. 
and E. L. Clark (Am. Jour Anat., 35, 
no. 2) on the mechanism of contrac- 
tility in the capillaries of the tadpole 
tail are significant. These investiga- 
tors have patiently watched develop- 
mental changes in the transparent 
tail. They have observed the develop- 
ment of the capillaries by sprouting 
from other capillaries. The capil- 
laries so formed are embraced by con- 
nective tissue cells, comparable to the 
cells of Rouget. Careful study of the 
capillaries in experimentally produced 
capillary contraction shows that the 
endothelial cells are inherently con- 
tractile. The endothelial wall of the 
capillary was observed to draw away 
from the Rouget cells. These obser- 
vations establish definitely the status 
of the endothelial cell as an indepen- 
dent contractile unit. 

Higgins, from a study of the lym- 
phatic system of newborn rats in- 
jected with india ink, concludes that 
a greater number of lymph channels, 
but fewer lymph nodes, are present 
at this time as compared with the 
adult rat. 

The microscopical anatomy of the 
so-called hairs, on the “hairy frog,” 
Astylosternus robustus, shows them 
to be accessory respiratory organs ac- 


cording to Noble. Noble has found 
that their development is correlated 
with a diminution in the respiratory 
surface of the lungs. Structurally | 
the hairs are reduplications of the in- 
tegument and their epithelium is 
penetrated by capillaries. Further- 
more, the hairs are found only on the 
male of this species; czpillaries are 
present in the skin of the correspond- 
ing regions of the female, but no 
hairs occur. Another interesting cor- 
relation between the vascular and 
respiratory systems described in this 
paper is the coincidence of varying 
degrees of lunglessness and a reduc- 
tion of the left auricle of the heart in 
some amphibia, and in others a fenes- 
tration of the interauricular septum. 
From these facts it would appear that 
the structural nature of the heart is 
to some extent dependent upon the 
manner in which respiration is car- 
ried on. 

The interest of hematologists hag 
been centered for a long time on the 
genetic relationships between the sey- 
eral types of blood cells in the verte- 
brate body. Jordan (Am. Jour. Anat., 
35, no. 2), as a result of the reactions 
of the segregation apparatus of cer- 
tain of the leucocytes of frog’s blood 
to neutral red staining and the phago- 
cytic reaction of the cells to injections 
of india ink, infers that a genetic re- 
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lationship exists between the cells ex- 
hibiting these reactions. The segre- 
gation apparatus appears in a closely 
graded series of transitional stages 
from monocyte to lymphocyte. Such 
a gradation Jordan interprets as in- 
dicative of a genetic relationship be- 
tween these cells. There is also a 
gradation of phagocytic response on 
the part of the leucocytes toward In- 
dia ink particles. This response is 
independent of the segregation appa- 
ratus. The monocytes are the most 
active phagocytes, the lymphocytes 
are slightly phagocytic, while the neu- 
trophils take up only a few fine par- 
ticles. 

Leucoplastids occurring in the 
blood of urodeles are considered by 
Emmel to be derived from thrombo- 
cytes and basophilic mast cells. Such 
cytoplasmic elements are believed to 
be representative of the cytoplasmic 
fragments (red blood corpuscles and 
blood-platelets) of mammalian blood. 

The bronchial movements of man 
have been subjected to X-ray photog- 
raphy by Macklin in order to find out 
the relationships of the bronchial 
tree during breathing. He finds that 
the branches of the bronchial tree 
elongate and dilate on inspiration, 
and shorten and narrow on expira- 
tion. The root of the lungs, together 
with the lower end of the trachea 
and bronchi, descends in inspiration 
and ascends on expiration. 

Izawa states that the proportional 
increase in weight of the pineal body 
of the albino rat from birth to ma- 
turity is less than that of any other 
organ in the rat. The increase in 
size of the pineal body is caused by 
the hypertrophy of the parenchymal 
cells. 

Langworthy, from a morphological 
study of the panniculus carnosus, 
finds that in rodents it is closely as- 
sociated with the pectoral muscula- 
ture. Branches of the cervical plexus 
which innervate the pectoral mus- 
culature also innervate the panniculus 
carnosus. 

According to Fell the cartilage ma- 
trix in the long bones of the chick is 
formed as a secretion of the chondro- 
blasts and is not an extension of 
their cytoplasm. 

Latimer has followed the compara- 


tive increase in weight of the central 
nervous system of chickens during 
postnatal development. He finds that 
the increase in weight of the central 
nervous system from hatching to ma- 
turity is as follows: brain, 4.2 times; 
mesencephalon, 3.4 times; cerebellum, 
4 times; medulla, 4.5 times; prosen- 
cephalon, 4.7 times; and spinal cord, 
19 times. 

Embryology.—During the past year 
several important contributions have 
been made to the much debated prob- 
lem of germ-cell origin and specificity 
in vertebrates. G. T. Hargitt (Jour. 
Morph. and Phys., vol. 40, no. 3), 
from a study of the development of 
the germ cells in the albino rat, con- 
cludes that they arise from the peri- 
toneum in the region of the genital 
ridge. He says, “The argument for 
the specific character of the germ 
cells in vertebrates and their con- 
tinuity from the egg is based largely 
upon assumption, and not upon sub- 
stantial observations and must be 
discarded. Germ-cell origin is a 
problem of cellular differentiation, 
and not of early segregation.” As 
additional evidence for this idea of 
cellular differentiation we have the 
results of Davenport’s ovariectomy 
experiments on mice. He removed 
one or both ovaries from mice and 
found that in about two-thirds of 
the cases ovaries were regenerated. 
Some of the mice with regenerated 
ovaries became pregnant and_ the 
ovaries contained the corpora lutea 
of pregnancy. From his observations 
Davenport concludes that ovarian tis- 
sue may arise de novo from the peri- 
toneum and the new ovaries show 
evidence of functional aetivity. 

New data on the estrus cycle in the 
mare are given by Seaborn. He finds 
that the cycle lasts twenty-four days, 
divided as follows: rest, 8 days; 
proestrus, 3 days (period of heat, 
but will not accept male); estrus, 3 
days (in heat and will accept male) ; 
metestrus, 10 days. The uterine and 
ovarian phenomena associated with 
the phases of the cycle conform with 
those found in other mammals which 
have been studied intensively. Sea- 
born agrees with Edgar Allen that 
estrus is the product of the follicular 
fluid and not of the corpus luteum. 
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L. B. Arey (Anat. Rec., vol. 30) 
gives the following simple formu- 
le for estimating the age and size of 
human embryos: 

Standing height (cm.) 
Age (months). 

Sitting height (em.) X 0.3 = Age 
(months). (For embryos less than 
10 cm. add one month.) 


x 0.2 


Age (months + 0.2 = Standing 
height (em.). 

Age (months) + 0,3 = Sitting 
height (cem.). 


Swenson gives directions for pro- 
ducing cerebral anemia in the rat, 
which he says are efficacious in the 
study of fetuses in utero. His method 
is to ligate the external jugular veins 
and carotid arteries, thereby produc- 
ing a physiological condition approxi- 
mating that of decerebration. After 
operation the animal is immersed in 
a bath of warm saline and the living 
fetuses exposed for study. Favorable 
conditions obtain for about two hours. 

Vogelaar and van de _ Boogert 
(Anat. Rec., 30) have shown that it 
is possible to study the development 
of the hen’s egg in vitro. The shell is 
removed and the egg floated in a salt 
solution or a medium made from the 
albumen of another egg. Develop- 
ment to the end of the fifth day may 
be studied by this method. 

B. M. Patten presents morphologi- 
cal evidence for a valvular mechanism 
in the single interatrial septum of 
the heart of the chick embryo. From 
the positional relationships of a num- 
ber of foramina in the septum, and 
the shape of the septum in reconstru- 
tions of diastolic and systolic stages, 
' Patten concludes that these foramina 
are opened at diastole by the caval 
blood which forces its way into the 
left atrium. At systole the foramina 
are obliterated by the equalization of 
pressure in the atria and by the con- 
traction of the interatrial septum 
itself. These foramina and the adja- 
cent flaps may therefore be inter- 
preted as functioning in a manner 
comparable to the foramen ovale, the 
septum primum and the septum se- 
cundum of the fetal human heart. 

McClure and Butler give a very 
clear and complete description of the 
development of the inferior vena cava 
in man. Their stages comprise very 


young human embryos, and the im- 
portant changes in the topographicai 
relationships of the several pairs of’ 
primordial cardinal veins are empha-, 
sized. The postcardinal veins are not. 
as important in the later stages of 
fetal development as they are in other | 


mammals, consequently they atrophy 


early. The supracardinal and sub-) 
cardinal veins are the most important 
contributors to the inferior vena 
cava. The pars hepatica of the in- 


ferior vena cava appears very early | 


i 


in development and marks the begin- 
ning of the asymmetry which is char- 
acteristic of the inferior vena caval 
system. 

Dawson suggests that a small bone, 
the preclavium, the development of 
which he traced in the rat, is the 
homolog of the sternal epiphysis of 
the human clavicle. His suggestion is 
supported by the absence of a sternal 
epiphysis from the rat clavicle, and 
from the fact that the preclavium 
which develops in this region of the 
rat has an ossification history which 
parallels closely that of the sternal 
epiphysis in man. 

From a study of a large number of 
specimens of adult and embryo cats, 
Boyden concludes that pancreatie 
bladders are derived from pancreatic 
primordia and not from the gall 
bladder, cystic duct, or ductus chole- 
dochus, as it would seem from their 
position in relation to the gall blad- 
der. The principal evidence for this 
view is the fact that the wall of all 
pancreatic bladders examined is an 
hypertrophied pancreatic duct, and 
that the ventral pancreas of cat em- 
bryos is of regular occurrence and 
gives rise to accessory lobes some of 
which penetrate the loose mesenchyme 
in the region of the gall bladder. 

Cytology=—Chambers and Renyi 
have made an important contribution 
to our knowledge of the physical re- 
lationship of epithelial cells. By 
microdissection they have demon- 
strated the presence of dense proto- 
plasmic bridges between the compo- 
nent cells of stratified squamous epi- 
thelium; a slime-like cement between 
the cells of the transitional epi- 
thelium of the bladder; and the fact 
that the cells of ciliated epithelia 
are only closely adherent along the 
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borders of their distal ends. - They 
find that gland cells are the most fluid 
of the epithelial cells which they ex- 
amined and that the cells of an alve- 
olus of a gland, such as a pancreatic 
acinus, are held together by a fibrous 
investment. Furthermore, they have 
shown that the nuclei of epithelial 
cells are structureless and fluid, and 
that the nuclear material coagulates 
with extreme ease upon mechanical 
injury. 

In the ninth of a series of papers 
on the nature of mitochondria, Wallin 
presents evidence from cultures of 
liver tissue from fetal, newborn, three- 
week-old and adult rabbits which he 
thinks demonstrate definitely that 
mitochondria are of bacterial organ- 
ism. His conclusions are based on 
the morphologic identity of mito- 
chondria in degenerating liver cells 
of the cultured tissues with surface 
bacterial upgrowths obtained in pre- 
vious culture experiments. 

Wen Chao Ma presents evidence for 
the origin from mitochondria of the 
colloid in the follicle cells of the thy- 
roid gland. The cells pass through a 
definite cycle leading up to the pro- 
duction of colloid. In the early stages 
the mitochondria show signs of 
growth and proliferation. In the final 
stage the mitochondria, in granular 
form, swell and dissolve in vacuoles of 
cytoplasmic origin which form the 
colloid or characteristic stainable se- 
eretion of the thyroid gland. 

Dolley as a result of a series of 
observations on the pancreatic tissue 
of white rats in various stages of in- 
duced functioning of the pancreas, 
concludes that there is a definite 
morphological and physiological rela- 
‘tionship between the nucleus of a se- 
creting pancreatic cell and its secre- 
tion. He shows that before zymogen 
is present, the nuclei are hyperchro- 
matic. Then follows a stage of chro- 
midial formation with a reduction in 
the chromatic character of the nucleus. 
Finally zymogen replaces the chromi- 
dial formations and the nucleus be- 
comes small and shrunken. Eventu- 
ally the zymogen escapes from the 
cell and it is exhausted both as re- 
gards nucleus and cytoplasmic 
content. 

Additional information concerning 


the origin of osteoclasts is presented 
by H. E. Jordan. Basing his con- 
clusions upon the study of bone mar- 
row of larval and adult frogs whose 
growth has been affected by treat- 
ment with thyroid in the case of the 
larve and by removal of the spleen 
in the adults, Jordan finds that the 
osteoclast or giant cell of the bone 
marrow develops by the fusion of the 
predominating type of cell present. 
In the splenectomized adult they 
arise by the fusion of hemoblasts; in 
the thyroid-treated larve by the fu- 
sion of stromal cells. In normal 
adults, osteoclasts are very rare or 
absent. 

Evidence for the erosive action of 
the cells of the cytotrophoblast layer 
of the mammalian placenta is given 
by Pljesakov. Placental tissue from 
the rabbits was cultured in vitro. 
The syncytial layer of the chorion 
degenerated, but the cells of the cyto- 
trophoblast gave rise to giant cells 
which invaded the nutritive medium 
and accumulated fat droplets and 
other droplets which are thought to 
be protein in nature. These giant 
cells are also phagocytic and take up 
the embryonic and maternal blood 
cells which are left in the cultures 
upon the degeneration of the blood 
vessels. From their activities it is 
probable that these cells are the ac- 
tive agents in preparing the uterine 
mucosa for the implantation of the 
ovum. 

W. H. Lewis has observed the en- 
gulfment of living blood cells, mono- 
cytes and hypertrophied monocytes by 
similar cells in hanging drop cul- 
tures of frog blood. From the rela- 
tion of the engulfing cells to that 
which is engulfed, Lewis thinks that 
the engulfed cells are not taken into 
the, cytoplasm of the engulfing cell. 
The reason for such engulfment is 
thought to be dependent upon some 
pathological condition in the animal 
at the time the blood was drawn. 

Experimental. — The degenerative 
effect of section of extrinsic nerve 
fibers of the intestine on the inter- 
cellular fibers of the myenteric plexus 
in cats and dogs has been studied by 
S. BE. Johnson (Jour. Comp. Neur., 
vol. 38). He finds that the intercel- 
lular fibers degenerate upon cutting 
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the extrinsic nerve fibers of the intes- j 


tine and the vagus nerve. This he 
concludes is. evidence that the intes- 
tine is supplied like other viscera 
with both craniosacral and thoraci- 
columbar innervation. 

Another series of experiments on 
nerve degeneration has been carried 
on by W. F. Allen in the cat. The 
cutting of the mylohyoid branch of 
the trigeminal nerve produces chro- 
matolysis (degeneration of the nu- 


cleus) in practically all of the cells. 


in the motor root; section of the in- 
ferior alveolar and the lingualis 
branches of this nerve produce chro- 
matolysis in connective tissue cells 
surrounding the motor root. The 
severance of the masseteric branch of 
this nerve had, however, no effect on 
the cells in and around the motor 
root. The latter effect was to be 
expected if the proprioceptive sense 
center for the masseter and temporal 
muscles lies in the mid-brain as Allen 
has previously demonstrated. 

Detwiler and Lewis have shown 
that a unilateral excision of the fore- 
limb of Amblystoma before the nerves 
have grown into the developing limb 
is followed by a reduction of the bra- 
chial motor nuclei. A greater reduc- 
tion is brought about by the excision 
of both fore limbs. According to these 
investigators these results indicate 
that the size of the brachial motor 
neurons is influenced both by the 
completeness of their functional con- 
nection with limb and by reflex con- 
nections with the local commisural 
neurons of the opposite side of the 
cord. 

Hoadley (Jour. Hap. Zool., 42) ob- 
tained some interesting results from 
grafts of embryonic tissues of the 
chick on to the chorio-allantoic mem- 
branes. In one series of experiments 
he used the somitie region of chicks 
of 36 to 48 hours’ incubation. In 
these grafts, after they had been al- 
lowed to develop, there were found 
epidermis, spinal ganglia, gut, liver, 
pancreas, pronephros and mesone- 
phros, striped and involuntary smooth 
muscle. His most important conclu- 
sion is that the somitic region when 
transplanted alone will differentiate 
independent of any innervation, a con- 
clusion which is contrary to the hy- 


pothesis of formative stimuli of 
Herbst. 

In another series of experiments 
Hoadley transplanted developing 
primordia of the somitic region 
(without the spinal cord) of a chick 
into the region of the mesencephalon 
of the same embryo. He found that 
nerve fibers, which under normal con- 
ditions of development, form correla- 
tion units in the optic center, grow 
out from the mesencephalon to the 
muscular tissue, mesonephric tissue 
and connective tissues developing 
from the transplant. Hoadley thinks 
that this is evidence for a great func- 
tional plasticity on the part of the 
nerve cells, and furthermore, that the 
factors concerned in the differentia- 
tion and growth of the nerve fiber 
must be of a very general nature, 
dynamic rather than chemotactic. 

Additional evidence of the impor- 
tance of the continuity of the nerve 
trunk for the proper functioning of 
neuroepithelial cells is submitted by 
Brockelbank (Jour. Exp. Zool., 42). 
This investigator observes that the 
lateral-line organs of the catfish de- 
generate four days after cutting the 
lateral-line nerve. The lateral-line 
organs regenerate partially at 54 
days and completely at the end of 
116 days, presumably upon regenera- 
tion of the nerve. 

Harrison (Jour. Exp. Zool., 41) in 
a study of histogenetic changes pro- 
duced by transplanting the primor- 
dium of the balancer of Amblystoma, 
confirms Baitsell’s idea that connec- 
tive tissue fibrils develop extracel- 
lularly. Harrison’s experiments also 
show that the successful growth of 
a transplanted primordium depends 
upon several factors chief of which: 
are: (1) similar ages of host and 
donor; (2) transplantation to a spe- 
cific region of the body. Transplan- 
tation from a species in which a bal- 
ancer 1s normally present to a host 
in which it is normally absent is 
favorable to the development of the 
primordium. 

B. M. Allen has shown that when 
either the thyroid gland or the pitui- 
tary gland or both are removed from 
tadpoles limb development ceases. He 
interprets these findings as indicating 
a close correlation in function be- 
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tween 
glands. 

Speidel has continued his studies 
on exptrimental hyperthyroidism in 
the tadpole with observations on the 
relation of this treatment to bilateral 
symmetry. He finds that normally 
in about 70 per cent. of cases, the 
left forelimb is the first to erupt in 
metamorphosis. This percentage is 
raised to 100 in experimental hyper- 
thyroidism. The probable explanation 
of this phenomenon lies in the re- 
actions of the cells, in the region of 
the asymmetrically placed spiracle, to 
the thyroid treatment. These cells 
evidently degenerate more rapidly 
than under normal conditions and 
allow the left limb to erupt with 
greater ease. 

Speidel has interpreted eye-protru- 
sion in thyroid-treated tadpoles as 
comparable to exophthalmos in man 
(Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., vol. 83). Ex- 
ophthalmos in the tadpole is inter- 
preted as caused by an excessive pro- 
liferation of the cells in the ora ser- 
rata region of the eye. 

In a study of the effect of hyper- 


the thyroid and _ pituitary 


thyroidism on tadpoles’ gonads, 
Speidel has shown that the inter- 
stitial cells increase in number. The 


spermogonia and odgonia are but 
slightly affected. Speidel suggests 
that this effect of hyperthyroidism 
on the interstitial tissue of the 
gonads is a part of the mechanism 
by which early maturity in secondary 
sexual characteristics is attained by 
hyperthyroid individuals, and con- 
versely why hypothyroid individuals 
have a retarded maturity. 

Liddell has given some interesting 
data regarding the effects of thy- 
roidectomy in sheep. He has studied 
the effects on the skull, particularly. 
An undershot jaw is the most char- 
acteristic feature of the experimental 
animals. Defective development of the 
teeth, disproportionate relationships 
of the skull as a whole, and faulty 
ankylosis of the bones of the cranial 
base have also been observed. 

Swingle and Nicholas (Am. Jour. 


Anat., vol. 36, no. 1) have shown 
that autoplastic parathyroid trans- 
plantation is successful in cats. 


Tetany is prevented and the tissue 
survives. Homoplastic parathyroid 


transplantation was unsuccessful, and 
survival was rare, as in most animals 
the transplant degenerated and the 
animal died. 

According to Warwick the testes 
of swine do not degenerate upon 
vasectomy. 

R. K. Burns has added substan- 
tially to our understanding of the 
method of the determination of sex 
by his observations on experimentally 
joined (parabiotic) twins in Ambly- 
stoma. He joined Amblystoma larve 
together in side by side fashion at 
the time the medullary plate was 
closing, quite a time before the 
gonads begin to develop. According 
to the general distribution of sex in 
normal larve, which is one male to 
one female, the distribution as re- 
gards sex in the parabiotic twins 
should have been one male, two male- 
female, one female. But actually the 
distribution of sex approached the 
ratio of one male to one female. 
There were no bi-sexual twins. The 
significance of this experiment in- 
heres in the fact that an original sex 
bias was evidently reversed in some 
cases. Furthermore, it shows that at 
a certain stage in development ani- 
mals are plastic as regards sex, and 
that some agency, probably hormonal 
in nature, is sufficient to change the 
hereditary course of development of 
the hitherto indifferent gonad. No 
prepotency of either sex was observed. 
Evidently the “all or none” reaction 
took place, and the sex-chromosomes 
or sex-heredity complex was _ over- 
powered by the sex-hormone. 

Jordan and Speidel, in summing 
up the effect of splenectomy on ery- 
thropoiesis in the frog, find that out 
of 64 specimens operated upon ery- 
thropoiesis was stimulated in the kid- 
ney in 35 to 46 per cent., in the fat 
bodies in 5 per cent., in bone-marrow 
in 11 per cent., and that no stimula- 
tion took place in 24 per cent. of the 
individuals. New spleens were formed 
in 8 per cent. of the cases. The life 
tenure of the frog erythrocyte is 
estimated at about 100 days. 

H. M. Smith has presented some in- 
teresting results regarding the corre- 
lation between the size of cells in 
the animal body and the metabolic 
rate. He worked on amphibia and 
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used the red blood corpuscle as the 
criterion of cell size, and carbon di- 
oxide production as indicative of 
metabolic rate. He finds that in those 
amphibia with larger red blood cells, 
the metabolic rate is lowest; whereas 
in those with small red blood cells 
the metabolic rate is greatest. There- 
fore, he concludes that there is a 
direct correlation between the meta- 
bolic rate and the size of the cells in 
the body. 

Pearcy and Koppényi have shown 
that by dislocating one eye of a gold- 
fish, and at the same time removing 
the other eye equilibrium of the body 
is disturbed and a tilting is produced 
of 45 degrees from the vertical in 
the direction of the horizontal plane. 
The reposition of the dislocated eye 
restores equilibrium immediately. 
The experimenters think that the tilt- 
ing of the body is probably due to 
attempts on the part of the fish to 
keep its visual field in the horizontal 
plane, and furthermore, that this 
compensatory movement is a volun- 
tary action. 

By a series of experiments Boschma 
(Biol. Bull., 48, no. 6) has shown 


that the change in color of the 
Javanese lizard, Ptychozoén homalo- 
cephalus, is controlled by the eyes. 
The actual change is caused by the 
contraction and expansion of the 
chromatophores in the cutis. Ani- 
mals in sunlight with eyes covered 
have the same color as animals in 
darkness. 

Adolph and Collins have been able 
to increase molting in the amphibian 
Diemyctylus by several methods. Un- 
der normal conditions molting is not 
very frequent; under laboratory con- 
ditions, however, it increases and | 
death is preceded by numerous molts. 
In molting, a single superficial layer 
of cells separates from the subjacent 
cells nearly simultaneously over the 
surface of the whole body. Experi- 
mental induction of molting, by treat- 
ing either with hot water or by 
bandaging the body or tail with 
gauze, is followed by a latent period 
of from six to ninety-six hours. Ac- 
cording to these investigators the 
primary significance of molting is 
possibly the attempt to get rid of 
unautolyzable waste materials, such 
as wornout epithelial structures. 


INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 
By Haruey J. VAN CLEAVE 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Zoolo y.-—Since the close of the 
Great Wor, America has assumed an 
unprecedented position of prominence 
in the various subsciences of the in- 
vertebrate field of Zoology. The liter- 
ature for the year 1925 includes an 
especial abundance of references per- 
taining to Medical Zoology and 
Parasitology. The subjects of Kcol- 
ogy and Physiology of invertebrates 
have likewise attracted much atten- 
tion. Morphology and Development 
have received relatively less emphasis 
in research publications than in for- 
mer years. Some notable contribu- 
tions to the literature in Systematic 
and Faunistic Zoology have been in- 
cluded in the year’s inventory. In 
the following paragraphs, only a few 
outstanding or characteristic papers 
have been cited under the sundry 
headings as an index to the paths of 


progress though many referenees 
fully as significant have been omit- 
ted. 

Medical Zoology and Parasitology. 
—Interest in the various phases of 
Medical Zoology and Parasitology has 
increased so much during the past 
few years that various journals and 
programs of scientific societies have 
accorded unparalleled prominence to 
these fields. The contributions of L. 
R. Cleveland at the Washington meet- 
ing of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science were 
deemed of such merit that Dr. Cleve- 
land was made the joint recipient of 
the Association Prize. One of his pa- 
pers (Biol. Bull., 48:455) records the 
results of subjecting termites to in- 
creased oxygen pressure. The Pro- 
tozoa living as parasites in the ter- 
mites were killed at oxygen pressures 
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that did not injure the hosts. This 
discovery has particular significance 
in its application to the removal of 
protozoan parasites from  inverte- 
brates and the cold blooded verte- 
brates. 

C. H. Barlow’s “Life Cycle of the 
Human Intestinal Fluke Fasciolopsis 
Buski,” stands as one of the signifi- 
eant contributions of the year (Amer. 
Jour. Hygiene, Monog. Series No. 4). 
The developmental cycle, experi- 
mental infestations, prophylaxis and 
control measures for Fasciolopsis are 
treated comprehensively. 

Hookworm.— Lhe control of hook- 
worm disease has continued to de- 
mand attention. W. W. Cort (Ibid., 
No. 5, p. 49) has issued the final part 
(34) of the series of papers embody- 
ing the results of the work which 
he and his associates undertook in 
studying hookworm disease in Trini- 
dad and Porto Rico. J. H. Sand- 
ground (Jour. Parasitol., Vol. 11, p. 
140) hag recorded the presence of a 
new human parasite for America in 
his records of Rhabditis hominis 
from Virginia and Georgia. 
Ecology and Physiology.—Con- 

siderable attention is being directed 
towards the conditions in the environ- 
ment which control the distribution 
of forms of life. L. E. Noland 
(Ecology, 6:437) studied sixty-five 
species of fresh water ciliates in rela- 
tions to temperature, dissolved oxy- 
gen, hydrogen-ion concentration, and 
amounts of free and fixed carbon di- 
oxide of the water. He found that 
most species have a wide range of 
tolerance to variations in the factors 
studied. Samuel Eddy, in analyzing 
the distribution of marine Protozoa 
(Trans. Amer. Micros. Soc., 44:97) 
offers a classification under the two 
groups, Pelagic Formation and Beach 
Formation. B. H. Willier, L. H. Hy- 
man, and S. A. Rifenburgh (Jour. 
Morph. and Physiol., 40:299-340) 
have given a detailed study of the 
intracellular digestion in a flatworm, 
emphasizing the histochemical proc- 
esses in their study of digestion in 
Planaria dorotocephala. 

Organic Polarity—E. J. Lund 
(Jour. Eap. Zool., 41: 155) has in- 
-vestigated the experimental control of 
organic polarity by electrical cur- 


rent. He found that living tissue of 
Obelia produces a continuous output 
of electrical energy as distinct from 
the discontinuous character of the 
electrical energy produced by nerves 
and muscles. The cells possess an 
electrical polarity associated with 
their structural and functional polar- 
ity. 

Morphology and Development.— 
Aside from the studies upon Protozoa 
and some of the worms, there have 
been few contributions dealing with 
the details of Morphology. Miss Hy- 
man (Trans. Amer. Micros. Soe., 
44:51) has given additional data on 
the morphology, especially of the re- 
productive system, of Planaria do- 
rotocephala. Only recently have st@l- 
dents of fresh water molluscs paid 
particular attention to characters 
other than those of the shell. A re- 
cent paper by H. B. Baker (Proc. 
Calif. Acad. Sci., 14:143) gives a de- 
tailed account of the organization of 
a peculiar limpet-like Lymneid snail 
from the West Coast. 

The Morphology and Reproduction 
in the Protozoa have been given espe- 


cial attention. L. L. Woodruff 
(Amer. Nat., 59:225) has sum- 
marized recent advances in our 


knowledge of reproduction in this 
group and has concluded that the sex- 
ual cycle is neither universal nor 
even of as frequent occurrence as has 
been believed in the past. As a result 
of his studies on the significance of 
conjugation and endomixis in Infu- 
soria, he concludes that a sexual re- 
production is adequate for members 
of this group. 

Caswell Grave and F. O. Schmitt 
(Jour. Morph. and Physiol., 40:479- 
515) have studied the mechanism for 
coordination and regulation of move- 
ment of cilia. In the fiber-like struc- 
tures within ciliated cells of molluscs 
they see a suggestion of conduction 

aths for stimuli. E. M. Landis 
(ibid., 40:111-167) has found that 
conjugation in Paramecium multimi- 
cronucleata is, in its gross features, 
similar to that of Paramecium cauda- 
tum. He further found that the po- 
tentiality for the formation of extra 
vacuoles in Paramecium is a specific 
character of P. multimicronucleata. 
Walter N. Hess (ibid., 40:235-259 
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and -41:63-93) has given a detailed 
account of the nervous system in one 
of the commonest laboratory animals, 
the earthworm, Lumbricus terrestris. 
In the second of these papers he has 
given contributions to the morphology 
and distribution of the light receiving 
cells. 

Select References.—A group of pa- 
pers from the Zoological Laboratory 
of the University of California has 
recently appeared giving the results 
of numerous investigations on prob- 
lems in the Morphology and Develop- 
ment of Protozoa (U. of Calif. Pubs. 
in Zool., 28, Nos. 1-5). David Causey 
has directed attention to the mito- 
chondria in Endamoeba gingivalis and 
in Leishmania brasiliensis. R. P. 
Hall has made a study of mitosis and 
nuclear phenomena in Ceratium. 
Beatrice F. Howitt has given atten- 
tion to the cultivation of Endameba 
gingivalis. 

Abnormal individuals at times 
furnish clues to the understanding of 
some of the factors and conditions 
concerned in development. F. Smith 
(Trans. Amer. Micros. Soc., 44:90) 
has assembled the data upon abnor- 
mal specimens of an earthworm 
(Helodrilus subrubicundus) in his 
collections. C. L. Turner (Biol. Bull., 
48: 225) has added still further to 
the analysis of abnormal secondary 
sexual characters in crayfishes and 
finds that species differ greatly in 
their tendencies toward the produc- 
tion of supernumerary secondary sex- 
ual characteristics. 

Systematic and Faunistic—The 
literature of Systematic Zoology has 
been enriched by the addition of nu- 
merous shorter papers dealing with 
specific descriptions. Many species, 
formerly unknown, have been added 
to the ever increasing list of the 
known animal forms. Especially 
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Societies—The annual meeting of |31, 1924, to January 3, 1925, with 
Association of Kco-| about 250 members in attendance. 
nomic Entomologists—its 37th—was]|A. Gozzard of Ohio was elected Presi 
held at Washington from December | dent, and C. W. Collins of Massachu 
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among the worms and the Protozoa 
are we confronted with a measure off 
the imperfection of our knowledge off 
the forms of life. One of the out- 
standing contributions toward our) 
knowledge of the classification of the: 
invertebrates is the monograph 4 
Mary J. Rathbun on “The Spider) 
Crabs of America” (U. S. Natl. Muss 
Bull., 129). Further works on the 
Crustacea include C. D. Marsh’s re 
cent key to the genera of fresh water} 
copepods belonging to the family; 
Centropagide (Proc. U. 8. Natl. Mus., 
64: Art. 8) and G. S. Dodd’s “En-+4 
tomostraca from Colorado” (ibid., 653} 
art. 18). The seventeenth paper by} 
C. B. Wilson on the parasitic cope+ 
pods in the National Museum (ibid., 
64: art. 17) presents further date 
upon the fishes which serve these 
parasites as hosts and upon the nam- 
ing of the parasites. 

Molluscs.—The papers dealing with 
new species of Molluscs are beyond 
enumeration in this article. Many of 
the types of molluses in the collec+ 
tions of the U. S. National Museum} 
were never figured until the recent} 
contribution of Wm. H. Dall (Proc 
U. 8. Natl. Mus., 66: art. 17). The 
Midland Naturalist (9:321) carriegy 
an article by A. E. Ortmann on the 
mussel fauna of the Muscle Shoals 
region. With the completion of Wil} 
son Dam the mussel fauna above the 
dam will be drowned. Ortmann found 
that the Tennessee River presents 
striking evidences of an _ ancienti 
drainage entirely different from thati 
of the present time. The lower part 
of the Tennessee has a rather purel 
Ohio type of fauna while in the re} 
gion of Muscle Shoals a Cumber-+ 
landian type of fauna enters and 
ascending the river this latter faunaj 
becomes more abundant as the Ohiq 
types gradually disappear. 
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setts, Secretary-Treasurer. A new 
and revised list of common names for 
the more important insects occurring 
in North America was approved by 
the Association. The Association of 
Cotton States Entomologists held its 
annual meeting at Atlanta, February 
3 and 4, with an attendance of 240. 
W. E. Hinds of Louisiana was elected 
President and G. M. Bentley of Ten- 
nessee, Secretary. The third annual 
meeting of the Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference of Entomologists was held in 
Pingree Park, Colo., August 17 to 22, 
with C. P. Gillett as Chairman and 
G. M. List as Secretary. The tenth 
annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Entomologists was held at Portland, 
Ore., June 18 to 20, with Leroy Childs 
of Oregon as Chairman and R. E, 
Campbell of California as Secretary. 
The annual field meeting of the 
Northeastern Entomologists was held 
at Washington, D. C., and vicinity on 
July 28 and 29 and at Frederick, 
Md., on July 30. 
The Agricultural Appropriation 
Act of Congress, approved by the 
President on February 10, carried the 
sum of $2,554,743 for the Bureau of 
Entomology, $756,110 for the Federal 
Horticultural Board, and $200,795 
for the enforcement of the Insecticide 
Act. 
Insect Quarantines and Embar- 
-goes.—No new domestic quarantines 
against insect pests were laid, but 
several were extended, including 
those maintained against the Japa- 
“nese beetle, European corn borer, and 
‘satin moth. A rehearing was held 
‘by the Secretary of Agriculture, on 
“November 17 and 18, on the embargo 
“against certain foreign bulbs, sched- 
‘uled to become effective January 1, 
‘1926. 
"Gypsy Moth.—While the gypsy 
‘moth infestation was light over most 
of the infested area more eggs were 
deposited than in the preceding sea- 
son. There was, however, a very sud- 
den increase on Cape Cod, where 
nearly 25,000 acres were completely 
defoliated. The barrier zone on the 
‘western border of the infested area 
was scouted and only small infesta- 
‘tions located, all of which were 
treated. The territory infested in 
‘New Jersey has been so greatly re- 


duced that only one focus was located 
within the outside area, fewer infes- 
tations having been found than at 
any time since the gypsy moth was 


discovered in New Jersey. An infes- 
tation discovered at MHenrysburg, 
Quebec in 1924 was thoroughly 


treated and no new infestations lo- 
cated. No change was made during 
the year in the area quarantined. 

Brown-Tail Moth—This moth 
caused considerable defoliation in 
neglected apple orchards in southern 
Maine and New Hampshire. The in- 
festation was light over most of the 
infested area, and no change was 
made in the quarantined area. 

Satin Moth—The satin moth 
spread rapidly during the year, pop- 
lars and willows being entirely de- 
foliated in many towns extending 
from Cape Cod to the southern part 
of Maine. It now occurs in south- 
ern Maine and New Hampshire, as 
far west as central Massachusetts and 
the eastern third of Rhode Island, 
and locally in the State of Washing- 
ington. The quarantine placed 
against its spread by the Federal 
Horticultural Board was extended on 
November 3 to include the States of 
Maine, Rhode Island, and Washing- 
ton. 

Japanese Beetle—The quarantine 
of farm products from the infested 
area in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania (from June 15 to October 15) 
has had a marked influence in re- 
stricting the local spread of this for- 
eign invader, while the quarantine on 
infested nursery stock has prevented 
its dissemination through long dis- 
tant shipments. In 1924 it extended 
its infestation into 5,122 square miles 
of new territory, but in 1925 its 
spread was restricted, having been the 
smallest in proportion of any year 
on record. Its economic importance. 
however, rapidly mounted, due to its 
increase in the infested area. The 
infestation discovered in 1924 near 
Milton, Pa., a point about 150 miles 
distant from the infested area, ap- 
pears to have been eradicated, no 
beetles having been discovered dur- 
ing the year. A new attractive agent 
for use in control work, known as 
Geraniol, which was developed dur- 
ing the year by the Japanese Beetle 
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Laboratory, at Riverton, N. J., has 
given remarkably good results. By 
its use the beetles are attracted to a 
limited area where they can be killed 
by a contact spray consisting of 
oleoresin of pyrethrum and soap. 

Mexican Bean Beetle—This beetle 
continued its spread westward in 
Tennessee and Kentucky and now oc- 
curs over the greater part of West 
Virginia, southwestern Pennsylvania, 
southern Indiana, and practically all 
of Ohio. 

European Corn Borer.—This im- 
portant enemy of corn, first dis- 
covered in the United States in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1917, has continued to 
spread, and from its western focus, 
including a wide belt surrounding 
Lake Erie, is now making a rapid ad- 
vance into the Corn Belt. During the 
year approximately 18,000 square 
miles of new territory in Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York 
was invaded by it. A field meeting 
and inspection of the infested area 
late in October was largely attended 
by State and Federal officials, who 
were greatly impressed by the danger 
that threatens the Corn Belt. The 
growers and canners of sweet corn 
in western New York suffered losses 
of from 50 to 100 per cent. of the 
crop, and the indications are that the 
losses of this kind will be materially 
extended and increased in 1926. 

Oriental Peach Moth.—Introduced 
into this country with flowering 
cherry stock from Japan and dis- 
covered in the District of Columbia 
in 1916, this serious enemy of the 
peach has continued to spread and 
now infests the’ territory east of the 
Alleghany Mountains, all the south- 
eastern United States as far west as 
the Birmingham district of Alabama, 
and has appeared in Texas and Ark- 
ansas. In control work in New Jer- 
sey, Stearns has found spring culti- 
vation to a depth greater than 3 in. 
to destroy 100 per cent. of the over- 
wintering larve and pup on the 
ground about the tree. A combina- 
tion fungicide-lead-arsenate-nicotine 
(1:800) spray gave the best control, 
resulting in an increase in clean fruit 
of 13.3 per cent. 

Cctton Boll Weevil.—-This enemy 
of cotton in its northern and eastern 
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spread reached the limits of the Cot- 
ton Belt in 1923. The year 1925 as 
a whole saw a comparatively light or 
subnormal infestation by it, making 
a second in succession. The success- 
ful use of the airplane in applying 
the calcium arsenate dust resulted in 
some 80,000 acres being dusted under 
contract by a commercial company, 
with every prospect for a marked in- 
crease in 1926. An average of three 
applications was made, 5 lbs. being 
applied per acre at each application, 
at a cost of approximately $5.50 per 
acre. The closely related form of the 
boll weevil occurring on wild cotton | 
in Arizona was found attacking cot- 
ton grown near by, and attempts are 
being made to prevent its spread. 

Pink Boll Worm.—The invasion of 
the United States by what is prob- 
ably the most serious known enemy 
of cotton took place in carloads of 
cotton seed from Mexico in 1916. The 
introductions in this way resulted in 
its infestation of cotton fields in both 
Texas and Louisiana. Since that 
time an attack has been maintained 
against it by the Federal and State 
Governments, codperating, through 
the Federal Horticultural Board, and 
a quarantine has been maintained 
against all infested areas. Cotton 
erowing mm such areas has been de- 
stroyed: and all cotton from Mexico 
has been fumigated. As a result, all 
the infested areas of eastern Texas 
and Louisiana have been cleared of 
the pest, with the release during the 
summer of two counties in Texas, 
This eradication of the pest in humid 
areas stands as one of the most im- 
portant accomplishments in applied 
entomology. Isolated infestations 
near Carlsbad, New Mexico, and in 
western Texas near E] Paso, and in 
the Big Bend district still exist, no 
attempt having been made to stamp 
them out. Its invasion of Porto Rico 
was practically completed during the 
year. Its occurrence in Queensland, 
Ausiralia, was definitely established. | 

Mosquitoes and Malaria Control._— 
Several cities have made use of waste! 
crankease oil, which can be obtained 
free of cost, combined with one or 
two parts of kerosene, in combating 
mosquitoes. Newport News, Va., 
found a mixture of equal parts to be 
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a good larvacide. When sawdust is 
soaked with this mixture for four to 
five days it becomes saturated. Sown 
broadcast on the water, it sinks to 
the bottom, and oil is given off for 
four or five days, producing a con- 
tinuous film. Little Rock, Ark., fol- 
lowing the example of Memphis, 
Tenn., used waste crank-case oil 
mixed with two parts of kerosene over 
a control area of 68 square miles.° 
Insecticides and Insect Control. 
It was pointed out by Moore that the 
common arsenical insecticides may be 
so manufactured that they will con- 
tain an absorbed positive ion—which 
insecticides then show great adher- 
ence to plants and resist the washing 
effects of rain and dew. Van Lee- 
uwen, working at the Japanese Beetle 
Laboratory in New Jersey, has per- 
fected a method for coating arsenate 
of lead. When coated with lead 
oleate, this insecticide is no longer a 
repellent to that beetle, it spreads 
evenly, adheres well to the foliage, 
and is practically unaffected by rain, 
which results in a saving of material 
and a reduction in the number of ap- 
plications necessary. Experimental 
work in Idaho indicates that a single 
application of the arsenical spray is 
sufficient to obtain satisfactory con- 
trol of the alfalfa weevil. Working 
with the Mexican bean beetle at the 
Tennessee Experiment Station, Mar- 
covitch has found sodium fluosilicate 
to be less expensive and to kill more 
rapidly than arsenicals. A bait con- 
taining sodium fluoride was found by 
Ripley to have several advantages 
over other baits used for cutworms. 
Lipman and Gordon claim to have 
met with success in destroying, with- 
in 24 hours, all the aphids on leaves 
of certain trees through the injection 
of soluble insecticides into the trunk. 
Methods by which the distribution of 
insecticides on leaves may be made 
visible were described by Morgan and 
Newborne and by Hamilton. It was 
pointed out by Yothers and Winton 
that all emulsions stabilized with any 
of several colloidal substances, such 
as casein, milk, etc., are miscible with 
deep-well or hard waters and also 
with lime sulfur solution at dilutions 
varying from 1:10 to 1:100. Fish oil 
was found by Hood to be an efficient 


adhesive in arsenate of lead sprays. 

Plank reported that the camphor 
scale seems to be well controlled by 
most oil sprays. Work conducted in 
Georgia during 1922-1924, reported 
upon by Alden, has shown 2 per cent. 
lubricating oil emulsion made from 
either the boiled or cold formula to 
give excellent control of the San José 
scale without tree injury even when 
twice used in one dormant season, 
while lime sulfur gave poor control. 
De Ong and King in California found 
in experiments with highly refined 
lubricating oils against the citrus red 
scale that their insecticidal value de- 
pends upon their mechanical proper- 
ties rather than upon any inherent 
toxicity. Melander of the Washing- 
ton Experiment Station found casein- 
ate spreaders to detract from the ef- 
fectiveness of oil sprays when used 
experimentally on San José scale and 
on eggs of the leaf roller. He found 
the lighter lubricating-oil sprays to 
kill as high as 98.8 per cent. of the 
eggs of the fruit-tree leaf roller. The 
onion maggot was found by Flint and 
Compton, in Illinois, to be largely 
held in check by Bordeaux oil emul- 
sion at a cost much lower than the 
less effective corrosive sublimate. 

Harned and Allen found that the 
superheating of rooms to a tempera- 
ture of 120° F. or above for several 
hours will destroy practically all bed 
bugs. This temperature was easily 
obtained during hot summer weather 
by turning on the steam heat. 

The discovery of the insecticidal 
value of the aliphatic fatty acids in 
the free condition, by Siegler and 
Popenoe, bids fair to be far-reaching 
in its effects. When prepared from 
coconut fatty acids and compared 
pound for pound with commercial 40 
per cent. nicotine sulfate prepara- 
tions, equally good results have been 
obtained and at a much lower cost 
per gallon of spray mixture. This 
series of products has been patented 
and will soon be placed upon the 
market under license by the inventors. 

Aphid infestations of cauliflower 
beds were controlled by Hackett by 
the use of nicotine dust hydrated mix- 
tures. In tests in Pennsylvania, Eyer 
found that an exceedingly high per- 
centage of the adults and nymphs 
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of the grape leafhopper were killed 
by both the “A” and “B” calcium 
cyanide dusts, thus confirming the re- 
sults obtained by Quayle in Cali- 
fornia. Extensive experiments con- 
ducted by Fleming has led him to 
conclude that carbon disulfide emul- 
sion in water is best adapted for free- 
ing the soil about the roots of nursery 
stock of possible infestation by the 
Japanese beetle. A method by which 
“balled” nursery stock can be fumi- 
gated with carbon disulfide for the 
Japanese beetle was reported by Leach 
and Fleming. The use of wormseed 
oil and carbon disulfide emulsion as 
dips were found by Leach and John- 
son to be the best materials for de- 
stroying the Japanese beetle larve 
present in the matted root system of 
herbaceous nursery stock. Used 
against greenhouse aphids at a 
strength of %4 Ib. per 1,000 cu. ft. of 
space, Weigle obtained 100 per cent. 
mortality with calcium cyanide. 
Woglum and La Follette found cer- 
tain sprays to give results superior to 
fumigation for control of the black 
scale on citrus in California. This 
pest was successfully controlled by 
fumigation up to about 1910, since 
which time it has developed an in- 
creased resistance and become a seri- 
ous pest over a thickly planted citrus 
area more than 30 miles long. A non- 
explosive and noninflammable gas 
composed of ethyl acetate in combi- 
nation with carbon tetrachloride was 
recommended by Back and Cotton for 
use in the fumigation of grain in 
grain cars, ete. 

Insect Transmission of Plant Dis- 
ease.—Working in Pennsylvania, F. 
T. Smith found the plant louse, Aphis 


rubiphila to be the only one of a 
number of insects to transmit the in- 
fection of raspberry leaf curl. The 
disease is transmitted from black to 
red raspberries, but not from red to 
black varieties. Olitsky found the 
mealybug Pseudococcus citri to be a 
vector of the mosaic virus of tobacco, 
and tomato. 

Apiculture—One of the important 
developments in this field was the re- 
port by the Federal Bureau of En- 
tomology upon a new electro-mechani- 
cal apparatus devised by Lundie, by 
means of which the flight of bees to 
and from the hive can be quite accu- | 
rately determined. This opens up a 
wide field for investigations on the 
flight activities of bees. The alcohol- 
formalin solution, consisting of 20 per 
cent. formalin in alcohol, which was 
invented by Hutzelman for treating 
combs infected with American foul- 
brood, appears to successfully steri- 
lize such combs. 
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By E. Porter FEetr 
State Entromoiocist, New York 


General.—There is no group which 
lends itself to either amateur or. 
technical effort better than insects. 
They are to be found everywhere and 
present innumerable problems, both 
structural and biological. There is a 
marked tendency to study insects un- 
der natural conditions, stimulated in 


no small measure by the biology 
courses of schools and colleges and 
the sympathetic attitude of museum 
authorities. 

The Station for the Study of In- 
sects conducted under the joint aus- 
pices of the American Museum of 
Natural History and the Palisades 
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Interstate Park at a location near 
Tuxedo, N. Y., was a most interest- 
ing innovation. The plan was to 
show woodland and field insects un- 
der natural conditions, the various 
“exhibits” being located along forest 
paths and beside sylvan streams. 
There is no more inspiring educa- 
tional agency than nature interpreted 
by a sympathetic guide. 

The appeal of the wild to the ex- 
pert was evidenced by the third 
Rocky Mountain conference of ento- 
mologists held in Pingree Park, Colo., 
during August and attended by a con- 
siderable number of widely scattered 
entomologists. “Tuning in” with na- 
ture was a _ conspicuous feature, 
though recreation and good fellow- 
ship were by no means absent. 

Nomenclature—The problem of 
names is a serious one for the ento- 
mologist on account of the extremely 
large number of genera and species 
he is compelled to deal with. Messrs. 
Felt and Bishop have proposed re- 
cently (in Science) a system of al- 
phabeted prefixes to be used as a 
part of current generic names (the 
first letter of the genus to be 
capitalized), in an effort to se- 
cure a system of designations which 
would automatically place themselves 
in a somewhat generally recognized 
classification and at the same time 
greatly lessen the probability of the 
creation of homonyms—identical gen- 
eric names applied to widely different 
forms. The system would also per- 
mit the use of shorter, more descrip- 
tive names. 

Collections——A noteworthy collec- 
tion of Coleoptera or beetles contain- 
ing about 16,000 species, probably 
6,000 types, was bequeathed to the 
U. S. National Museum by the late 
Thomas L. Casey, together with an 
extensive library. This collection is 
one of the largest additions ever re- 
ceived by the National Museum. It 
will be arranged and made available 
for study by experts. 

The notable E. P. Van Duzee collec- 
tion of Hemiptera or true bugs has 
been presented to the California 
Academy of Science, Mr. Van Duzee 
retaining the privilege of temporarily 
withdrawing specimens for study. 

The Erastus Corning collection of 


Lepidoptera has been transferred to 
the custody of the New York State 
Museum and this, with the collections 
of the late J. A. Lintner and W. W. 
Hill, comprise a group of private 
collections which greatly increase the 
value of the New York State collec- 
tions of insects. Such disposition of 
private collections cannot be com- 
mended too highly. They represent 
years of work and study and should 
be placed in safe repositories rather 
than be allowed to slowly disinte- 
grate, the last an altogether too 
common fate. 

Insect Distribution—The appear- 
ance of the Diptera of New Eng- 
land, by Charles W. Johnson is a 
notable contributioh to faunal ento- 
mology, since it gives numerous rec- 
ords concerning over 3,300 species and 
varieties found within that area. The 
New York State List of Insects, now 
going through the press, includes over 
16,000 species. The abundant data 
will do much to stimulate the inter- 
est of both amateurs and_profes- 
sionals in making additions to a not- 
able work. It was to be expected 
that the varied climatic conditions of 
New York State would support con- 
siderably more than the 10,385 spe- 
cies recorded from New Jersey in the 
1910 list. A catalogue of the Coleop- 
tera of Michigan is being compiled. 

The comprehensive work on the 
Insects of Connecticut, already 
marked by the issue of four large con- 
tributions, is being continued and 
another may be expected in the not 
distant future. The reporting of 
aphids and lady beetles from the icy 
North-East Land, north latitude 80°, 
Spitzbergen Islands, over 800 miles 
from the probable source of origin, is 
an interesting side-light on insect dis- 
tribution, Soccaliy when considered 
in connection with the somewhat nu- 
merous records of long-distance insect 
spread in other sections of the world, 
summarized and interpreted by Felt in 
the issue of Natwre for September 5. 

Check Lists—A check list of the 
“Diurnal Lepidoptera of Boreal 
America,” by Drs. Barnes and Ben- 
jamin, containing many changes and 
additions, will be published shortly 
by the Southern California Academy 
of Sciences. 
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General Texts.—The General Teat- 
book of Entomology, by Dr. A. D. 
Imms, is a comprehensive volume deal- 
ing with the anatomy, physiology, de- 
velopment and classification of in- 
sects, and although published in Lon- 
don, includes a vast amount of in- 
formation with an intimate bearing 
upon American entomology. 

Structure and Phylogeny.—Ex- 
haustive studies along these lines by 
Dr. G. C. Crampton have been con- 
tinued, there being an excellent de- 
scriptive account of the external 
anatomy of the head and abdomen 
of the roach (Psyche, 32: 195) and 
an exhaustive study of the phylogeny 
of the labium (Ent. Soc. Wash. Proc., 
27:68) of holometabolous insects, 
with particular reference to the 
Diptera or the two-winged flies. 

Two valuable studies of immature 
stages have appeared, namely, The 
Morphology, Taxonomy and Ecology 
of Tiger Beetles, by Hamilton, and 
The Puparia and Larve of Sarcopha- 
gid Flies, by Greene (U. 8. Nat. Mus. 
Proc., 65: 1-87 & 66: 1-26). 

Leaf Miners.—The studies of S. W. 
Frost have resulted in an exceedingly 
useful publication (Memoir 78, Cor- 
nell University Ag. Ex. Sta.) on the 
leaf mining Diptera or flies of North 
America. It is understood that this 
and similar studies of other leaf 
miners may be issued in textbook 
form. This treatment of a group 
with specialized habits illustrates one 
of the numerous ways in which in- 
sect life can be studied to advantage 
to science. 

Honeybee.—The literature in rela- 
tion to this insect is extremely large. 
Yet there is room for Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Honeybee, by R. E. 
Snodgrass. This volume differs from 
many technical works in the pleasing 
method of presentation, the very gen- 
eral absence of technical terms and 
the thoroughness with which the mat- 
ter is treated. It is a notable con- 
tribution to literature as well as a 


scientific contribution of inestimable 
value. 

Gall Midges.——The appearance of 
N. Y. State Museum Bulletin 257 en- 
titled: “Key to Gall Midges, a Ré- 
sumé of Studies I-VII, Itonidide,’’ 
by E. P. Felt, completes an impor- 
tant study begun in 1906, the first 
part of which appeared in 1913. This 
publication summarizes our informa- 
tion regarding the group and includes 
a key to the genera of the world. 
The index to parts I to VII permits 
ready reference to the earlier por- 
tions of the work. 

Stone Flies.—A Monograph of the 
Plecoptera or Stone Flies of America 
North of Mexico, by J. G. Needham 
and P. W. Claassen, issued by the 
Thomas Say Foundation of the En- 
tomological Society of America, is the 
first comprehensive account of this 
important and hitherto somewhat 
neglected group of insects. 

Bugs or Hemiptera-—The Bibli- 
ography of North American Hemi- 
ptera-Heteroptera, by H. M. Parsh- 
ley, issued as one of the fiftieth 
anniversary publications of Smith Cel- 
lege, is an author-chronological list 
of the more useful works dealing with 
this large and important group of 
insects. It is stated that the issuance 
of a Catalogue of the Hemiptera of 
the World is contemplated by Smith 
College authorities, Fascicle 1, Mem- 
bracide, by W. D. Funkhouser, to 
appear shortly. 

Scale Insects or Coccida.—Prior 
to the work in this group commenced 
by Comstock in 1880, very little was 
known regarding this large series 
of insects, some of which have comes 
to take rank as pests of the first mag- 
nitude. An important contribution: 
“Classification of Scale Insects of the 
Sub-family Orthezine,’ by Harold 
Morrison, has appeared in the Jour- 
nal of Agricultural Research and 
gives a comprehensive and detailed 
account of the numerous species fall- 
ing within the scope of this paper. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PALZONTOLOGY, AMERICAN MusrEUM oF NATURAL HISTORY 


Exploration—tThe outstanding fea- 
ture in the progress of vertebrate 
paleontology during the year and for 
some years past has been the ex- 
tension of systematic exploration for 
fossils to regions hitherto little 
known. The extinct animals of 
North America and Europe have be- 
come fairly well known by a century 
of fossil hunting, although each year 
adds new discoveries. But Asia, 
Africa, South America and Australia 
are largely unexplored territory to 
the paleontologist; and it is in these 
continents that the most notable dis- 
coveries of recent years have been 
made. 

Central Asia ten years ago was 
terra incognita to the fossil hunter. 
Explorations by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and associ- 
ated institutions, by the Geological 
Survey of China and by a number 
of scientific institutions in Russia, 
France and China are rapidly bring- 
ing together notable fossil collections 
and geological information. The 
American Museum explorations in 
Mongolia under Roy Chapman An- 
drews were continued in 1925 with 
great success. 

Preliminary studies upon the 
faunas by Osborn, Berkey, Morris, 
Matthew, Granger, Gregory and oth- 
ers, published mostly in American 
Museum Novitates during 1925, in- 
dicate that Central Asia was an 
ancient land area with rather close 
connections with America in the 
Cretaceous and early Tertiary, with 
Europe and Africa in the later 
Tertiary; that it was the source of 
some but not all of the animals that 
appeared in the outlying continents 
at various epochs; and that open 
grassy plains followed by arid and 
desert conditions developed there 
earlier than in America and Europe. 
These conditions are regarded as un- 
favorable for the discovery of the 
Tertiary ancestors of man in Mon- 
golia, but other parts of Central Asia 
may have been better situated. 


The most remarkable discovery 
made in Mongolia is of the breeding 
grounds of Cretaceous dinosaurs. 
Eggs and nests of three or more dif- 
ferent kinds of dinosaurs have been 
found at Shabarakh Usu; and every 
stage in the growth of one species, 
from the unhatched embryos to the 
adult animal, is represented by skulls 
and skeletons. From these same 
breeding grounds explorations of 1925 
secured a series of skulls of the tiny 
mammals of the Age of Reptiles, con- 
temporary with the dinosaurs, known 
hitherto by fragments of jaws and a 
single incomplete skull. These new 
skulls appear to be marsupials, but 
they may prove to be ancestors of 
the higher mammals. Other impor- 
tant finds are a large new horned 
mammal of very singular proportions, 
a gigantic new rhinoceros, and a great 
number of smaller animals. No less 
than forty additional dinosaur eggs 
were also secured. 

South America—The Field Mu- 
seum has obtained a fine collection of 
South American fossil mammals from 
Patagonia and Bolivia, representing 
the strange extinct faunas of South 
America and including many rare and 
little-known species. Among those 
exhibited in the Field Museum may 
be seen a fine skull and jaws of a 
large carnivorous marsupial. In 
Tertiary South America, as in Aus- 
tralia to-day, the absence of true 
Carnivora gave opportunity for evo- 
lution of carnivorous marsupials of 
similar habits; but when the Isthmus 
of Panama enabled the true Carnivora 
of the northern world to invade South 
America the marsupial carnivores all 
became extinct. In Australia they 
still survive. 

Africa—The British Museum has 
carried on explorations in Tanganyika 
to secure remains of the gigantic 
dinosaurs first found in that region 
by the German explorers. Unfortu- 
nately this work has been interrupted 
by the death of the energetic Cana- 
dian fossil hunter, W. E. Cutler, who 
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had charge of it. In an article on 
Eocene reptile bones from Nigeria, 
Baron F, Nopcsa sums up consider- 
able recent evidence supporting the 
view that tropical Africa is and has 
been since the end of the Mesozoic a 
region of retreat and refuge for ani- 
mals driven out of the northern world. 
Researches by Doctor Stromer of the 
Munich Museum on Oligocene mam- 
mals discovered in South Africa in 
1921 partly support this view, but 
suggest also that Africa, like South 
America, was a region characterized 
by the independent evolution of a dis- 
tinct fauna. 

Other Fields in Australia and Tas- 
mania in recent years have also 
yielded some remarkable extinct 
marsupials, including a skeleton of 
a large horned beast related to the 
Diprotodon, and of the giant horned 
tortoise, Miolania. But the Tertiary 
record of land animals of Australia 
is still to be discovered. 

Researches upon large collections 
of fossil mammals published by the 
Chinese Geological Survey in co- 
operation with scientific institutions 
in Sweden have added largely to our 
knowledge of the extinct Carnivora 
and rhinoceroses of China. 

A monograph on North American 
ground sloths by Chester Stock gives 
a detailed account of the occurrence 
and anatomy of these remarkable ex- 
tinct animals. Merriam and Stock 
(Pub. Carn. Inst., No. 347) describe 
the skeleton of the short-faced bear, 
Arctotherium, a characteristic ani- 
mal of the Pleistocene of the New 
World. 

Doctor G. Arthaber, in Acta Zo- 
ologica, Bd. v, 1924, gives a review 
of the Nothosauria, a group of early 
Mesozoic land reptiles from which the 
marine plesiosaurs appear to be de- 
scended. Many finely preserved skele- 
tons of these interesting primitive 


Reptilia have been found in the Tri- 
assic and Jurassic formations of Cen- 
tral Kurope. Another interesting 
extinct order of reptiles, the Placo- 
dontia, is found in the Trias of Ger- 
many, and some of the finely pre- 
served remains in the Senckenberg 
Museum, Frankfurt-a-M., are de- 
scribed by Doctor F. Drevermann 
(Abh. Senck. Naturforsch. Gesellsch., 
Bd. 38, Heft 4). These singular 
aquatic, mollusc-eating reptiles have 
never been discovered outside the 
Triassic of Germany. A finely pre- 
served group of small fossil skeletons 
from the Permian of Saxony are de- 
scribed by Doctor F. von Huene as 
a new pelycosaurian (fin-backed rep- 
tile) (in Geol. wu. pal. Abh., N. F., 
Bd. xiv, Heft 5). 

Taungs Skull.—A recent discovery 
of great importance is the “Taungs 
skull” described by Raymond Dart, 
from Buxton, South Africa. This 
skull is regarded by the best authori- 
ties as an extincs anthropoid ape 
which approached nearer to the hu- 
man type than any of the existing 
apes. (See articles in Nature by 
Dart, Keith, Sollas, Broom and 
others, and in Natural History by 
Broom.) Its geological age is prob- 
ably Pleistocene. Another important 
discovery is the “Galilee skull” of 
Neanderthal type, extending the 
known range of this extinct species 
of the genus Homo into the Near 
East. Another skull of the Neander- 
thal race was discovered this summer 
at Ehringsdorf in Germany. Three 
additional jaws of primates from the 
Siwalik beds of India are described 
by Gregory and Hellman in the Amer- 
ican Museum Bulletin of 1925. These 
and other less notable discoveries are 
welcome additions to the very scanty 
evidence that the fossil record has 
afforded of the geological history of 
man and the higher apes. 


ECONOMIC BOTANY 


By E. L. Newcoms 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA 


New Developments.—A number of | ing 1925. 


outstanding advances in the field of 
Economic Botany have been made dur- 


This progress has come 
through activities in several rather 
widely different fields of botanic work. 
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In genetics, Mendel’s Law has~ been 
an influential factor and has given 
impetus to the work. Studies on the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the soil 
have influenced ecological studies and 
given rise to much investigation along 
these lines. Explorations into areas 
particularly in South America, the 
flora of which has not been completely 
studied, have brought to light new 
plants of value to mankind. Results 
of studies on some of these have been 
made public. 

Medical Botany.—The favorable re- 
sults obtained in medicine through the 
use of vitamins, insulin, and thyroxin 
and the detection of complex organic 


compounds possessing similar proper- | P 


ties in plants have given great incen- 
tive for the restudy of practically all 
vegetable products used in medicine, 
resulting in greater attention being 
given to the development of medicinal 


plant, economic and poison plant 
gardens in connection with our 
educational institutions and phar- 


maceutical manufacturing establish- 
ments. The revision of the United 
States government standards under 
the Food and Drug Act has been com- 
pleted during the year and many ad- 
vances are recorded in the methods 
for testing the purity and strength 
of drug products as well as much new 
information on the morphological and 
chemical characteristics of plant ma- 
terial used in medicine. 

Discoveries and Progress——During 
the year, Dr. H. H. Rusby has com- 
pleted the classification of the entire 
plant collection made on his last 
South American exploration. _ Some 
several hundred new species and eight 
new genera have been described. The 
complete data will be published early 
in 1926. The work of Dr. Rusby on 
these new plants has been followed 
closely by more economic studies by 
others. Dr. H. W. Youngken verified 
by histological studies the suggestion 
by Dr. Rusby that the drug “Mire”’ 
is derived from a species of Brum- 
felsia of the Solanacee and has de- 
termined the species as B. hydran- 
geaformis. Dr. T. 8. Githens, work- 
ing independently, has determined 
that “Mire” contains three principles 
closely related to, if not identical 
with, those in Manaca; namely, two 


alkaloids, both inducing paralysis of 
the voluntary muscles accompanied by 
twitching, and a crystalline, fluores- 
cent principle, which is physiologi- 
cally inactive. The mixed alkaloids of 
Caapi, another drug brought out of 
South America by Dr. Rusby, have 
been isolated in crystalline form in 
the laboratory of Seil, Putt & Rusby 
and are now being studied in the Mul- 
ford biological laboratory with re- - 
spect to physiological action. 

Agricultural Remedies.—Much prog- 
ress has been made toward the devel- 
opment of agricultural plants which 
are disease resistant. Dr. E. C. Stak- 
man, M. N. Levine and F. Griffee re- 
orted in Phytopath. 15: 691-698, 
1925, the discovery of a variety of 
wheat which is resistant to black stem 
rust. Dr. J. G. Dickson has reported a 
strain of corn resistant to seedling 
blight and that wheat similarly im- 
mune is being developed. Dr. G. W. 
Keit announced that apple scab is 
about to be conquered. Working in 
greenhouses in which all sorts of 
weather and conditions can be pro- 
duced at will, Dr. Dickson found that 
the fungus causing seedling rot was 
thwarted in its attacks upon the ten- 
der plant when the plant builds up 
a woody armor. This happens in the 
case of corn when the soil is warm, 
whereas in cold weather only muci- 
lage-like substances are grown which 
provide a luxurious and destructive 
living for the fungus. The new corn 
has been bred so that it will grow as 
resistant to the fungus in cold 
weather as in warm. A strain of smut 
resistant corn has also been devel- 
oped by workers in the Department of 
Plant Pathology at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Vegetable Drugs.—New editions of 
the United States Pharmacopoeia and 
National Formulary were completed 
in 1925 and contain revised standards 
for some two hundred vegetable drugs 
and their preparations which will be- 
come official under the Federal and 
various State Food and Drugs Acts 
during 1926. These standards reflect 
the completion of a large amount of 
research carried out by Dr. Henry 
Kraemer, Professor E. N. Gathercoal, 
Dr. E. L. Newcomb, Dr. Carl Als- 
berg, Dr. Arno Viehoever, Dr. Al- 
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bert Schneider, Dr. C. A. Dye, Dr. W. 
O. Richtmann, G. M. Beringer and 
O. A. Farwell. New or rewritten de- 
scriptions of all of the more impor- 
tant vegetable drugs have been pre- 
pared by these workers. The descrip- 
tions include the whole drug, the 
structure and the powder. Much new 
morphological data are included in 
these descriptions, especially with 
reference to the size of microscopic 
elements. 

Determinations.—In preparation for 
the new standards, some twelve thou- 
sand determinations on the inorganic 
constituents of vegetable drugs were 
made. These results together with 
some fifty thousand determinations 
by other workers including alkaloidal 
assays, physiological assays and other 
assays were compiled by EH. L. New- 
comb, who served as the chairman of 
the sub-committee on Botany and 
Pharmacognosy during the latter part 
of the revision, and formed the basis 
for new standards. Over ten thou- 
sand specimens representing the ma- 
terial worked with, are now carefully 
indexed and preserved at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and available for 
reference. A special committee, under 
the chairmanship of E. L. Newcomb, 
made extensive investigation on the 
subject of uniformity in size of par- 
ticles of powdered drugs, and stand- 
ards are now provided. Numerous 
new tests and assays of vegetable 
drugs have been included, all of 
which assure to physicians and the 
general public greater uniformity and 
potency in medicinal agents derived 
from plants. 

Plant Oils—Anton Hogstad, Jr., 
published during the year the results 
of a series of extensive experiments 
carried out in the Medicinal and Poi- 
sonous Plant Gardens at Brookings, 


be 


South Dakota, on the origin and 
manufacture of oil of Chenepodium. 
The results proved conclusively that 

a physiologically active oil could be 
produced in the locality. E. B. 
Fischer of the Department of Phar- 
macognosy of the University of Min- 
nesota reported during the year on 
the yield of volatile oil from various 
economic plants grown in the Medici- 
nal Plant Garden at the University of 
Minnesota. The results supply im- 
portant data for the development of 
the volatile oil industry in the North- 
west. F. A. Upsher Smith has con- 
tinued the cultivation of Digitalis 
purpurea and the production of the 
drug Digitalis in Minnesota and re- 
ported assays showing very high po- 
tency. 

Miscellaneous Contributions—Many 
other contributions in the field of 
Economic Botany have been made 
during 1925. The following are de- 
serving of special mention: Pollen 
Morphology by Maxy Alice Pope, 
Botanical Gazette, 80: 63-72, 1925. 
“Some effects of seasonal conditions 
upon the chemical composition of 
American Grape Juices,” J. S. Cald- 
well, Journal of Agriculture, Re- 
search No. 12, June, 1925. “Oxygen 
supplying power of the soil as indi- 
cated by color changes in alkaline 
pyrogallol solutions,” Lee I. Hutch- 
ins and B. E. Livingstone, Journal of 
Agriculture, Research XXV. Dixon 
—‘“‘On ascent of sugar in plants’— 
Blakiston, London. The Constitution 
of Cellulose, A. W. Schorger, Indus- 
trial-and Engineering Chemical Jour- 
nal, 16: 12, p. 1274. The Chemistry 
of the Rubber Hydrocarbon, H. I. 
Fisher, Industriai and Engineering 
Chemical Journal, 16: 6, Pp 6272 n= 
sulin-like action of vegetable extracts. 
Sil. Med. Klinik, 21-169. 
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LIBRARIAN, JOHN ORERAR Liprary, CHIcaco 


ALLEN, Glover M—Birds and Their 
Attributes. Boston, Marshall-Jones, 


1925. 


BauMAN, John E.—Out of the Valley 


Falls, Augustana College. David 
Starr Jordan considers this work 
an encyclopedia of deductions from 
evolution. 


of the Forgotten. 2 Vols., Sioux BicELow, Henry B., and WELSH, W. 
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W.—Fishes of the Gulf Maine. 
Wash. Gov’t Print. Office, 1925; 
Bureau of Fisheries Bulletin, No. 
40, Part I. 

Bower, Frederick O.—Plants 
Man. N. Y., Macmillan, 1925. 

Brown, WiLitiAM H.—A Textbook of 
General Botany. Boston, Ginn, 
1925. 

BURLINGAME, Leonas L. and others. 
—General Biology. N. Y., Holt, 
1925. 

CALKINS, Gary N.—The Biology of 
the Protozoa. 2nd ed., Phila., Lea 
& Febiger, 1925. 

Cannon, Wirrt1am A.—Physiological 
Features of Roots. Wash., Carne- 
gie Inst., 1925. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTION.—Studies on 
the Fossil Flora and Fauna of the 


and 


Western United States. Wash., 
Carnegie Inst., 1925. 
Cuenry, Ralph H.—Coffee. N. Y., 


Univ. Press, 1925. 

CrarK, Austin H.—Animals of Land 
and Sea. N. Y., Van Nostrand, 
1925. 

CLEMENTS, Frederic E., and WEAVER, 
J. E—£zperimental Vegetation. 
Wash., Carnegie Inst., 1925. 

Crossy, Cyrus R., and Brsuop, S. C. 
—Studies in New York Spiders. 
Albany, Univ. of State of N. Y., 
1925; N. Y. State Museum Bulle- 
tin, No. 264. 

CusHMAN, Joseph A.—An Introduc- 
tion to the Morphology and Classi- 
fication of the Foraminifera. 
Wash., Smithsonian Inst., 1925; 
Smithsonian Mise. Coll., Vol. 77, 
No. 4. 

DreAM, Charles C.—Shrubs of In- 
diana. Indianapolis, Indiana, Dept. 
of Conservation, 1925; Publication 
No. 44. 

Eames, Arthur J., and MACDANIELS, 
L—An Introduction to Plant 
Anatomy. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 
1925. 

Fenton, Carroll L., and Fenton, M. 
A.—Stratigraphy and Fauna of the 
Hackberry Stage of the Upper De- 
vowian. N. Y., Macmillan, 1925; 
Contrib. from Museum of Geology, 
Univ. of Michigan, Vol. 1. 

Furtonc, Eustace L.—WNotes on the 
Occurrence of Mammalian Remains 
in the Pleistocene of Mesico. 

GRUENBERG, Benjamin C.—Biology 


and Human Life. 
1925: 

Herrick, Glenn W.—Manual of In- 
jurtous Insects. N. Y., Holt, 1925. 

Hircucock, Albert S.—WMethods of 
Descriptive Systematic Botany. 
N. Y¥., Wiley, 1925, 

JENNINGS, Herbert S.—Prometheus 
or Biology and the Advancement of 


Boston, Ginn, 


Man N- Ys Dutton, 925% 
JouHNSON, Douglas W.—The New 
Bngland-Acadian Shoreline. N. Y., 
Wiley, 1925. 
JorDAN, David Starr.—Fishes. Rev. 


ed., N. Y., Appleton, 1925. 

Kaexiioce, Remington.—Additions to 
the Tertiary History of the Pelagic 
Mammals on the Pacific Coast of 
North America. Wash., Carnegie 
Inst., 1925. 

KeELioce, Vernon.—Biology (Reading 
with a Purpose). Chicago, Amer. 
Library Assoc., 1925. A discus- 
sion of six good general works on 
Biology. 

Kepner, William A.—Animals Look- 
ing into the Future. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1925. 

Kinestey, John §8.—The Vertebrate 


Skeleton from the Development 
Standpowt. Phila., Blakiston, 
1925. 


Lorkxa, Alfred J.—Hlements of Physt- 
cal Biology. Balt., Williams and 
Wilkins, 1925. 

Lux, Richard S.—The Ways of Life. 
N. Y., Harpers, 1925. 

More, Louis T.—Dogma of Evolution. 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1925. 

Moreny, Robert C.—Bird Islands of 
Peru. N. Y., Putnams, 1925. 

Newman, Horatio H.—Hvolution, 
Genetics and HBugenics. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1925. 

Papers concerning the paleontology 
of the pleistocene of California and 
the tertiary of Oregon. Wash., 
Carnegie Inst., 1925; Carnegie 
Inst. Publication, No. 347. 

ParsuLEY, Howard M.—Bibliography 
of the North American Hemiptera- 
heteroptera. Northampton, Smith 
College, 1925. 

Parren, Bradley M.—Harly Embryol- 
ogy of the Chick. 2nd ed., Phila., 
Blakiston, 1925. 

PEARL, Raymond.—Biology of Popu- 
lation Growth. N. Y., Knopf, 
1925. 
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L.—Teat-book of 
Phila., 


PHILLIPS, Ruth 
Vertebrate Hmbryology. 
Lea & Febiger, 1925. 

Pratr, Henry §8.—Couwrse in Verte- 
brate Zoology. Rey. ed., Boston, 
Ginn, 1925. 

Roserts, Elmer, and Davenport, Bu- 
gene.—Plant and Animal Improve- 
ment. Boston, Ginn, 1925. 

Scorr, George G.—Science of Biology. 
N. Y., Crowell, 1925. 

Seitz, Don C—What Evolution 
Really Is. N. Y., Harpers, 1925. 
Suarp, Dallas Lore.—The Spirit of 
the Hie. N. Y., Harpers, 1925. 
Srnnotr, Edmund W., and Dunn, L. 
S.—Principles of Genetics. N. Y., 

McGraw-Hill, 1925. 

Skinner, Milton P.—Bears in the 
Yellowstone. Chicago, McClurg, 
1925. 

SNODGRASS, Robert E— Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Honey Bee. N. 
Y., McGraw-Hill, 1925. 

STEVENS, Frank L.—Plant Disease 
Fungi. Rev., ed., N. Y., Macmillan, 
1925. 


Stock, Chester.—Cenozoic Gravigrade 
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When the attempt is made to sum- 
marize the progress of a branch of 
science in any fixed period of time 
there is an important consideration 
which should be stressed. It is to 
this effect: that while we are com- 
pelled to choose for enumeration the 
studies which have an appearance of 
completeness, the future advances 
will probably be in the line of those 
which now seem to be tentative and 
fragmentary. The selection of par- 
ticular investigations for mention 
here does not indicate that they 
will prove to have the most perma- 
nent value but that they are adapted 
for description by reason of their 
clean-cut and concrete character. 

The Neuromuscular System.—Con- 
spicuous for its interest among the 
publications of 1925 is the paper by 
Henderson and Haggard on the per- 
formance of a champion Yale crew. 
Reliable measurements of the force 
exerted by these eight athletes when 
driving their shell at twelve miles per 
hour show that they developed each 
about one-half a conventional horse- 
power. To sustain such activity the 
heart sent to the muscles a tide of 
blood capable of contributing to their 
use upwards of three liters of oxy- 
gen per minute. At the maximum 
the release of energy in the system 
reached about twenty times the rate 
at rest. Even the huge oxygen supply 
did not keep pace with the strict re- 
quirement; the muscles “went into 
debt for oxygen,” collecting payment 
in the term of deep breathing that 
followed the exertion. 

What is the fuel burned by the 


muscles? This is a question which 
has not been easy to answer. Some 
additional evidence has been gathered 
which tends, on the whole, to sup- 
port the traditional teaching that car- 
bohydrate is the favorite but not 
the invariable source of power. Fat 
may undoubtedly be used when neces- 
sary but whether it can be utilized 
in its original form or must be 
changed to carbohydrate has proved 
difficult to determine. A. V. Hill of 
Cambridge, England, believes that 
the preliminary transformation is es- 
sential. Furusawa has shown by 
trials with human subjects that a 
diet made as rich in fat as practicable 
is quite unfavorable to efficient mus- 
cular activity. Indications multiply 
that the level of the blood sugar has 
a definite relation to muscular ef- 
ficiency. 

The Liver.—In view of this refer- 
ence to the blood sugar it is ap- 
propriate, at this point, to cite the 
work of Bollman, Mann, and Magath. 
These investigators have made it 
clear that the disastrous effect pro- 
duced upon an animal by the removal 
of the liver is primarily due to the 
reduction of sugar concentration. The 
glycogen deposits of the liver are 
normally drawn upon to hold the 
sugar of the blood up to a proper 
standard. A late report emphasizes 
the distinction between the availabil- 
ity of the liver glycogen for this 
purpose and the inutility of the other 
glycogen store, that which is held in 
the nwiscles. The hepatic cells re- 
lease their carbohydrate whenever the 
plood sugar is slightly subnormal; 
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the muscle fibers are far more tena- 
cious of their stock. 

Rhythm in the Nervous System.— 
For many years there has been a 
voluminous discussion as to the typi- 
cal frequency of the impulses passing 
along nerve-trunks. By artificial 
stimulation we know that we can 
force the rhythm to very high values 
but it would be of particular interest 
to find out how rapidly the succes- 
sion is maintained in the processes 
of natural living. This was the start- 
ing point of the ingenious experi- 
ments of Gasser and Newcomer in 
1921. They attempted an analysis of 
the discharge sent by the respiratory 
center to the diaphragm of a dog at 
each inspiration. Another obvious 
possibility is the study of the flow 
from the spinal cord to a muscle 
which is reflexly contracted. This 
has been done by Forbes and Olm- 
sted. 

To understand their method one 
must be familiar with the following 
facts. The disturbance which travels 
along a nerve-fiber as the result of 
a solitary stimulus has a magnitude 
which does not depend on the strength 
of the shock producing it. After an 
impulse has passed, the fiber quickly, 
but not instantaneously, regains the 
power to conduct again. If it is 
forced to respond to a fresh stimulus 
before its recovery is complete it will 
transmit a disturbance which is con- 
ceived to be of a subnormal inten- 
sity. According to this principle the 
stimulation of the nerve-fibers by elec- 
tric shocks in excess of a certain fre- 
quency will give rise to a series of 
impulses which are individually di- 
minished in potency. Such subnor- 
mai impulses may be arrested in a 
partially anesthetized section of the 
nerve through which full-sized im- 
pulses would succeed in making their 
way. 

At the mammalian body-tempera- 
ture a nerve can conduct about 330 
impulses per second and they can re- 
tain the standard magnitude of iso- 
lated impulses. A higher rhythm of 
stimulation cuts them down. Now 
Forbes and Olmsted have found that 
partial anesthesia of a motor nerve 
during the execution of a reflex act 
may block the transmission from the 


cord while not interfering with arti- 
ficial excitation of a limited fre- 
quency. It is inferred that the im- 
pulses issuing from the centers have 
commonly a rhythm in excess of 330 
per second. This estimate is consid- 
erably above those which have gen- 
erally been favored. 

The Volume of the Circulation — 
There has been a long controversy 
among physiologists as to the average 
output of the heart and the extent 
to which it may vary from time to 
time. The quantity of blood ex- 
pelled by either ventricle at a beat 
is known as the “stroke volume.” The 
“minute volume” must evidently be 
the product of the stroke volume by 
the pulse rate. It has been difficult 
to devise a reliable method for meas- 
uring the heart’s delivery and very 
different opinions have been held in 
regard to it. About three years ago 
Henderson appraised the data avail- 
able and came to the conclusion that 
the normal stroke volume of the hu- 
man heart is large and relatively 
constant. Since then his own work 
with Haggard has led to a decidedly 
different conclusion. 

A new technique has been contrived 
for determining the quantity of blood 
passing through the lungs and there- 
fore through the heart. A gas, ethyl 
iodide, harmless in the low concen- 
trations employed, is inhaled by the 
subject. Certain physical facts con- 
cerning the power ‘of the blood to 
absorb this gas at various tensions 
have been established. Analyses of 
the air breathed in and out afford a 
basis for calculating how much blood 
must have flowed through the pul- 
monary vessels to remove definite 
amounts of the gas. The method is 
comparatively simple and does not in- 
volve the assumptions which it has 
previously been necessary to make. 
The results point to a highly variable 
stroke volume. 

Apparently the heart of a man who 
weighs 70 kilograms usually dis- 
charges rather more than 100 e.cm. 
of blood from each ventricle at a 
beat. The output per beat increases 
surprisingly when exercise is taken. ° 
It may be doubled. This is the con- 
clusion which is most at variance 
with earlier views. It had been 
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taught that when the pulse rate of 
a man beginning to use his muscles 
went up from an initial 75 to a maxi- 
mum of 150, the stroke volume 
changed but little and the minute 
output was therefore just about 
doubled. If, however, the stroke vol- 
ume doubles as well as the rate the 
minute delivery must be quadrupled. 
The resting value is set by Henderson 
and Haggard at about 7.5 liters and 
the maximum during exercise at 30. 
In some individuals the stroke volume 
is much larger when lying down than 
when standing. 

The Spleen—This rather large or- 
gan has long baffled the attempts of 
many workers to fix upon it a func- 
tion commensurate with its size. It 
has come to appear probable that the 
chief relationship of the spleen is 
with the red corpuscles of the blood. 
In the past the action most discussed 
had been the possible disintegration 
of these cells within the spleen. Work 
now going on in the laboratory of 
Barcroft in England indicates a to- 
tally different type of action. The 
organ is exhibited as a reservoir of 
corpuscles which may he expressed 
from it into the circulation when the 
need is definite. 

A preliminary report is to the ef- 
fect that the spleen of the cat under- 
goes intense contraction after hem- 
orrhage. The change has been made 
visible by the X-ray. It is so great 
as to transfer to the blood as much 
as 20 ccm. of fluid. Barcroft be- 
lieves this fluid to be quite as rich 
in red cells as the blood itself. The 
volume mentioned is large enough to 
be of vital consequence in many 
cases. Thus, the gradual loss of 60 
ecm. of blood from the body of a 
cat may be compensated in part by 
the addition of 20 c.cm. of blood, or 
its equivalent, from the spleen. With 
magnitudes of this order the splenic 
reserve may well save life. 

Confirmation of Barcroft’s concep- 
tion has been obtained by observing 
the resistance of animals, with and 
without the spleen, to the fatal in- 
fluence of carbon monoxide gas. This 
gas causes death when it has so far 
replaced oxygen in the arterial blood 
as to deprive the tissues of their es- 
sential supply. The end will, clearly, 


be postponed if fresh portions of 
hemoglobin can be introduced into 
the circulation. This is precisely 
what the spleen is now held to do. 
Animals deprived of the spleen and 
given a reasonable time to recover 
from the operation have succumbed 
to carbon monoxide decidedly sooner 
than normals. This is really due to 
the loss of the spleni¢ resources and 
not to operative injury. Control ex- 
periments in which other abdominal 
operations have been performed serve 
to show that the surgical procedure 
does not in itself make the system 
more susceptible to the gas. Cutting 
the nerves of the spleen prevents it 
from functioning in such an emer- 
gency. 

The Pancreatic Juice.—In the field 
of digestion we may note a change of 
emphasis in regard to the factors af- 
fecting the flow of a important se- 
cretion. Until rather recently the 
chief responsibility for the timely 
awakening of the pancreas to periodic ' 
activity was fixed upon the acid en- 
tering the duodenum from the stom- 
ach. It has been taught that the 
acid reacting with material in the 
duodenal mucosa produces a more or 
less specific “secretin” adapted to pass 
as a hormone to the pancreas and to 
excite its cells. It now appears that 
other influences than that of acid de- 
serve to be considered and indeed to 
be given primacy. 

We have in mind the observations 
of McClure and his co-workers. It 
is their constant experience that food 
rather than acid in the small in- 
testine induces the flow of pancreatic 
juice. Neutral fat which requires this 
agent for its digestion is reported 
to be highly efficacious in calling it 
forth. Furthermore it is stated that 
acidity seems not to be maintained 
to a significant degree in the duo- 
denum. The chyme from the stomach 
is promptly neutralized. Nervous con- 
trol of the pancreas probably plays a 
larger part than was recognized a 
short time ago. 

The Endocrine Organs.—Since the 
preparation of insulin was achieved a 
great deal of work has been devoted 
to the making of concentrated and 
stable solutions and precipitates of 
the various hormones. Attention may 
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be called to the work of Collip on the 
parathyroid. For some time it has 
been known that the removal of the 
parathyroid tissue commonly _pro- 
duces tetany which may be fatal. 
Lately it has been noted that a 
characteristic of this condition is a 
lowering of calcium in the blood. The 
acute symptoms are relieved by in- 
jecting calcium salts into the circula- 
tion. The inference has been that the 
parathyroid exerts a regulatory in- 
fluence upon the calcium content of 
the plasma. 

Collip has obtained an active para- 
thyroid preparation by an acid hy- 
drolysis of the glands. The material 
thus secured can be used to preserve 
the lives of animals from which the 
parathyroids have been removed. 
This it appears to do by elevating 
the blood calcium from a subnormal 
to a normal figure. The extract can 
be given with benefit by the mouth 
but is more effective when injected 
under the skin. Collip has found that 
excessive doses of the new hormone 
may force the calcium definitely 
above the concentration which is de- 
sirable. A complex of symptoms may 
be developed which is clearly the re- 
sult of this disturbance of the chem- 
ical balance. 

Another aspect of endocrine activ- 
ity is presented in a paper by Brit- 
ton. The reference is to the nervous 
control of the discharge of insulin 
from the islet cells of the pancreas. 
It will be remembered that there is 
abundant evidence that the internal 
secretion which makes possible the 
normal metabolism of carbohydrate is 
a product of these cells. There is 
further testimony from histologists to 
the effect that the “Islands” have a 
liberal nerve-supply. It has, accord- 
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ingly, been a matter of interest to 
ascertain whether the nerves in ques- 
tion have a demonstrable influence 
upon the rate of insulin discharge. 

In the present state of our knowl- 
edge it is necessary to draw conclu- 
sions concerning insulin in the blood 
from determinations of sugar. The 
sugar level is very sensitive also to 
changes in the rate of adrenal secre- 
tion. Britton controlled this com- 
plicating factor by eliminating the 
adrenal medulla from nervous con- 
nections. He found that the blood 
sugar in animals thus prepared was 
remarkably constant over long peri- 
ods. If, at any time, the right 
vagus nerve was stimulated at an 
accessible point upon the stomach the 
sugar fell decisively. The character 
of the change was always such as 
may be observed after a suitable in- 
jection of insulin. In view of many 
details which cannot be recounted 
here it may be stated that the body 
of evidence secured by Britton is ex- 
ceedingly impressive. Nervous con- 
trol of insulin release appears to be 
surely established. 

Size and Metabolic Rate.—There is 
a large literature dealing with the 
correlation between size of body and 
intensity of metabolism. During the 
current year there have been fresh 
contributions to the discussion, and 
attention may be called to one by 
Wels. Tissues from different ani- 
mals have been removed to appropri- 
ate media and their consumption of 
oxygen has been measured. The tabu- 
lated results indicate that the speci- 
mens taken from small mammals have 
a distinctly greater oxygen require- 
ment than those from larger organ- 
isms. The following figures will il- 
lustrate the principle. 
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It is fair to add that this suggestive 


Sympathetic Innervation of Skele- 


gradation has not been confirmed by |tal Muscles——From time to time the 
Terroine and Roche who have made a|claim is renewed that the striped 


somewhat similar investigation. 


muscles of the body are more or less 
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influenced through sympathetic (au- 
tonomic) connections. Many have 
favored the conception that while the 
rapid and forcible contractions are 
doubtless caused by the obvious and 
direct nerve-supply from the cord or 
medulla, gradual and gentle adaptive 
changes may be governed through the 
ganglia of the sympathetic chains. 
The histologists have described nerve- 
endings in skeletal muscle which may 
represent the terminals of such paths. 
The matter has been much discussed 
because of the operations of Hunter. 
This brilliant Australian surgeon, 
lately deceased, had reported the re- 
lief of certain conditions of contrac- 
tion in paralyzed legs, following the 
removal of the lumbar ganglia. 
Meek and Crawford have published 
the results of experiments on dogs 
which do not confirm the existence 
of autonomic regulation for the leg 
muscles. They have dissected out the 
lumbar ganglia and allowed the ani- 
mals to recover. After a considerable 
interval (33 to 77 days) they have 
destroyed the cerebral hemispheres. 
When this operation is performed 
with careful attention to the precise 
limits of the injury it is well known 


that the animal may show what is 
called decerebrate rigidity. This is, 
in general, an exaggerated tonus of 
the extensors. It is, furthermore, a 
plastic tonus, meaning by this a con- 
dition which admits of manipulating 
the limbs into various positions and 
having them retain these postures. 
If the easily recognizable plastic 
tonus is due to an autonomic influ- 
ence it should not appear after the 
excision of the sympathetic ganglia. 
When the operation has been on one 
side only there should be a contrast 
between the reactions of the two legs 
after decerebration. Meek and Craw- 
ford have been unable to discover any 
such contrast. So far as their re- 
sults are concerned there is no evi- 
dence that the destruction of sympa- 


thetic connections modifies in any 
respect the behavior of striped 
muscle. The possibility remains that 


different species of animals differ -in 
this feature of their organization. 
Hunter and Royle derived their posi- 
tive data largely from the goat and 
the fowl and from human patients to 
whom they brought benefit. Still 
other studies of this question may be 
expected. 


PHARMACOLOGY 
By Ropert A. HATCHER 
PROFESSOR AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Significance —Pharmacology is con- 
cerned with the actions of drugs on 
living tissue and is the basis of 
scientific therapeutics. The discovery 
of the effect of a rare chemical on 
one of the lowest forms of life may 
be the starting point for epoch- 
making advances, and a sensational 
discovery may be quickly forgotten 
because of changing conditions; 
hence some of the facts that are men- 
tioned here may ultimately prove of 
less importance than others that are 
not discussed. 

There is urgent need of investiga- 
tion in every field of medicine, and 
the public should understand that 
scientific research is not an amuse- 
ment of “highbrows” but the work 
of the most practical of men who 
appreciate its vital importance, since 


it touches the health of every indi- 
vidual. Medical progress may be 
likened to the slow spread of light at 
dawn, while the brilliant discovery 
may be compared to the sudden flood 
of light that follows an eclipse of the 
sun. 

Insulin—The discovery of insulin 
was one of the triumphs of medicine, 
but its initial cost and other disad- 
vantages limited its use. Dr. John J. 
Abel, who has studied organ extracts 
for many years, and his co-workers, 
have purified insulin, obtaining a 
product several times as active as 
that previously used. Its chemical 
behavior suggests that insulin is an 
unstable compound of sulphur, and it 
seems probable that it can be stand- 
ardized chemically, thereby saving at 
least one thousand rabbits for every 
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lot prepared. Philip Shaffer and his 
associates have also greatly improved 
the manufacture of insulin. 

Pituitary—Pituitary (also known 
by various names) is valuable in 
child-birth, but owing to the lack of 
accurate means of determining the 
activity of its preparations fatal ac- 
cidents have resulted from _ over- 
dosage, and disappointment has re- 
sulted from insufficient dosage. M. I. 
Smith and W. T. McClosky of the 
Hygienic Laboratory of the United 
States Public Health»Service recently 
developed a satisfactory method of 
standardizing these preparations, and 
this method will be adopted through- 
out the civilized world. Abel has pre- 
pared a substance from the pituitary 
of such extraordinary activity that it 
causes active contraction of certain 
muscles even when it is diluted with 
18,750,000,000 parts of water. 

Iodin and Goiter.—Simple, or non- 
toxic, goiter is prevalent in many 
parts of the world. This relatively 
harmless condition is often followed 
by the far more serious exophthalmic, 
or toxic, goiter, which is also known 
as Grave’s disease. Simple goiter is 
relieved or prevented by _ small 
amounts of iodin or an iodid, but it is 
difficult to induce very large numbers 
of persons to take the treatiment, and 
in Switzerland, where the disease is 
extremely common, the law requires 
that a trace of iodid be added to table 
salt, thus insuring its prophylactic 
use. Thousands of school children in 
various cities in the United States 
have been treated with an iodid, and 
it has been suggested that it be added 
to the water supply. This is too ex- 
pensive, however, for general adoption 
since only a small percentage of the 
water supplied to a city is taken into 
the body. lIodin has been used in the 
Mayo Clinic and elsewhere im the 
treatment of the toxic form of goiter, 
and quite recently C. C. Sturgis and 
J. A. Greene in the Peter Bent Brig- 
ham Hospital of Boston reported that 
its use before thyroid operations had 
resulted in greatly lessening the loss 
of weight at that time. 

Tetany—tThe parathyroid glands 
were so named because of their prox- 
imity to the thyroid. Their removal 
in healthy animals results in a spas- 


modic condition known as tetany, sug- 
gesting that an active extract of the 
glands might prove useful in disease 
presenting similar symptoms. J. B. 
Collip, who assisted in the prepara- 
tion of insulin, has prepared such an 
extract, which influences the amount 
of calcium in the blood. It gives 
promise of being useful in the treat- 
ment of tetany in infants and in that 
following injury to the parathyroids 
during operation for removal of the 
thyroid. 

Salvarsan.—The unquestioned value 
of arsphenamine (salvarsan, ‘606”) 
is marred by the fact that it some- 
times causes death. Reid Hunt, of 
Harvard Medical School, has deter- 
mined experimentally the causes of 
certain of these accidents and has 
shown how they may be avoided. 
Workers in the Rockefeller Institute 
have continued the study of various 
compounds of arsenic which are used 
in the treatment of lIues and the 
African sleeping sickness (not the so- 
called sleeping sickness of Europe 
and the United States). It seems 
probable that tryparsamide (one of 
these arsenicals) is of especial value 
in the treatment of neuro-syphilis, 
but certain disadvantages remain to 
be overcome. Workers in the Hy- 
gienic Laboratory believe that those 
arsenicals that have high penetrative 
power should be given the preference 
over those of lower power. 

Antimony and arsenic have certain 
actions in common and efforts are 
being made to determine in what con- 
ditions antimony may replace the 
latter. Pharmacologic tests of two 
selected preparations of antimony 
(one of which had been synthesized 
by Professor Abel) showed that they 
were less toxie than tartar emetic 
when injected subcutaneously in mice, 
and Dr. Alexander Randall used them 
in the treatment of granuloma in- 
guinale. He closes a recent report 
with the statement that antimony is 
rapidly receiving attention, because of 
its value in the treatment of so-called 
tropical diseases. 

Use of Diuretics—Dropsy, or 
edema (an accumulation of water in 
the tissues) results when the kidneys 
fail to function properly, and the ef- 
fective use of diuretics constitutes one 
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of the problems of the treatment of 
eardiae disease. Novasurol (a com- 
plex substance in which mercury and 
a hypnotic are combined) was intro- 
duced for the treatment of lues, but 
it has recently attracted attention as 
a diuretic, especially in dropsy due 
to cardiac disease. It has the advan- 
tage over calomel, which has long 
been used as a diuretic, of being solu- 
ble in water, hence it may be injected 
intramuscularly or . intravenously. 
‘ Urea is a normal constituent of the 
urine, and more than thirty years ago, 
it was used as a diuretic, but it was 
supposed that the symptom known as 
uremia was due to the inability of 
the kidney to excrete urea, and it 
dropped out of use as a diuretic. Dur- 
ing the present year, J. H. Crawford 
and J. F. McIntosh used it in the 
Hospital of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research and reported 
that it is useful in cases of heart dis- 
ease with edema in which treatment 
of the heart itself failed to afford 
relief. 

Quinin and Quinidin—The use of 
quinin and quinidin illustrates what 
has been stated somewhat differently 
in the first paragraph of this article, 
in that the present methods of using 
them are not dependent upon any 
great discovery of recent years, but 
upon the correlation of the results of 
studies in widely separated fields. 
Quinin is now used far more effec- 
tively in the treatment of malaria, 
and while quinidin does not cure 
heart disease, we know more of its 
limitations than we did, and rela- 
tively fewer accidents result from its 
use. 

Soma Weiss, in Bellevue Hospital, 
found that suitable doses of physos- 
tigmin (also called eserin) relieve 
the distressing gaseous distention of 
the bowels so often encountered after 
abdominal operation. This drug had 
been used on theoretical grounds for 
this purpose, but the doses employed 
were insufficient and frequent disap- 
pointment had resulted in its falling 
into disuse. 

It was observed that one part of 
ethylene in a million of air caused 
certain flowers to close, and Arno 
Luckhardt studied the actions of the 
gas on animals and man. These in- 


vestigations showed that it is a gen- 
eral anesthetic of relatively low tox- 
icity and it is coming into extensive 
use. It has the disadvantage of 
forming an explosive mixture with 
air. 

Hookworm.—tThe prevalence of 
hookworm disease in various parts of 
the world has Jed to the treatment of 
whole populations en masse, and 
many thousands of cures have been 
effected by the use, of oil of cheno- 
podium (American wormseed), and 
the far less expensive carbon tetra- 
chlorid. 

Recent experience makes it doubt- 
ful whether chaulmoogra oil, or its 
esters, actually cure leprosy or: only 
cause marked improvement. The oil 
is obtained from the seed of a tree 
which grows in the jungles of Burma 
and adjacent regions and the Govern- 
ment of the United States is making 
great efforts to increase the supply. 

Extraordinary efforts are made to 
discover antiseptics that will destroy 
organisms of disease in the human 
body, The oral administration of 
hexyl-resorcinol to man causes the 
urine to become bactericidal; hence it 
is hoped that the drug will prove use- 
ful in chronic infections of the blad- 
der. Churchman and others are in- 
vestigating certain dyes intended for 
use as internal antiseptics and there 
is reason to believe that distinct ad- 
vances will be made in the near 
future. 

Cancer and Radium.—The value of 
radium in the treatment of cancer 
has been amply demonstrated and 
studies are being made to determine 
the best methods of employing it. 
Fortunately, the extremely limited 
world supply is being rapidly aug- 
mented. 

Dr. Emil Mayer, chairman of a spe- 


cial committee of the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association, col- 


lected detailed reports of forty-three 
deaths following the use of cocain 
and other local anesthetics. The 
committee studied these reports and 
concluded that local anesthesia can 
be induced safely according to the 
methods formulated. 

Poisoning with corrosive sublimate, 
by accident or design, occurs fre- 
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quently. It causes intense suffering 
and death or prolonged invalidism. 
The search for an antidote continues 
actively, but there is no satisfactory 
method of treating the distressing 
symptoms after the poison enters the 
circulation. Sodium thiosulphate 
(commonly called hyposulphite) is 
being used extensively as an anti- 
dote in poisoning with this and other 
metals, but with far from uniform 
success. 

Anemia and Iron.—The public pays 
a considerable sum every year for 
so-called tonics, and it has long been 
thought that medicinal iron is of 
value in certain forms of simple 
anemia. C. 8. Spenser and H. N. Ets 
rendered rats anemic by hemorrhage 
and found that they recovered as 
rapidly without medicinal iron as 
with it, since the common foods con- 
tain an abundance of iron for ordi- 
nary demands. Anemia is not usually 
due to any deficiency of iron in the 
food, but to an inability of the pa- 
tient to utilize it. Green vegetables 
and red meats contain all the iron 
that is required. 

Digitalis—Digitalis is pre-eminent 
among the drugs used in heart dis- 
ease, but its therapeutic use presents 
many problems concerning which 
there is a very great diversity of 
opinion, 

Professor Cushny has studied the 
enormous literature of the subject 
and his book of more than three 
hundred pages, just published, treats 
of the action and uses of digitalis 
and other drugs of the group. Cushny 
has performed a great service to medi- 
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cine and to mankind in clarifying 
many questions concerning these 
drugs. A perusal of this book en- 
ables one to appreciate the force of 
the statement that medical progress 
is due mainly to the slow accumula- 
tion of knowledge based on experi- 
mental evidence. 

Pharmacopeia.—The tenth decen- 
nial revision of the United States 
Pharmacopeia has been completed 
after more than five years of work, 
and it became official (legal stand- - 
ard) on January 1, 1926. It repre- 
sents a prodigious amount of exact- 
ing labor, and much credit is due 
Professor E. Fullerton Cook, the 
chairman of the Committee of Re- 
vision, for the success of the work. 
It represents the best in the materia 
medica and there are very few, if any, 
non-proprietary drugs, which are es- 
sential in the treatment of the sick, 
that are not described. Many useless 
or superfluous drugs that were for- 
merly included have been dropped, 
and probably it is the best national 
pharmacopeia ever issued. 

Abraham Flexner, who has studied 
intensively the problems of medical 
education in Europe and the United 
States, says (Medical Education, The 
Macmillan Company, 1925), ‘“Per- 
haps the most efficient and stimu- 
lating teaching of pharmacology is 
found in the small number of high- 
grade schools in America.” The sig- 
nificance of this statement is appre- 
ciated by those who understand that 
continued therapeutic progress is de- 
pendent upon pharmacologic develop- 
ment. 


PATHOLOGY 


By A. JAMES Mitier, M.D. 
UNIVERSITY or NEBRASKA MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Hemochromatosis. — The tissue 
changes and the method of their pro- 
duction in hemochromatosis are de- 
scribed by Mallory. 

Hemoglobin is broken down in such 
a way that hemofuscin, a yellow pig- 
ment, is formed and stored in the 
liver. It is found in the parenchy- 
mal cells and in the endothelium lin- 
ing the sinusoids first. In the course 
of months or years the hemofuscin is 


changed to hemosiderin. After the 
liver cells are filled to a certain de- 
gree they die and regeneration fol- 
lows. Later the connective tissue, 
plain muscle of the blood-vessels and 
bile duct epithelium take up the 
hemofuscin and here it is also but 
very slowly changed to hemosiderin. 
Necrosis, regeneration and _ sclerosis 
follow the deposit of pigment. 

When the liver is saturated the 
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pancreas, cortex of adrenals, lymph- 
nodes, heart, thyroid, skin and mu- 
cosa of the stomach take up the pig- 
ment. The pancreas may go through 
tissue changes similar to those in the 
liver and diabetes. mellitus result. 
Destruction of the adrenal cortex may 
lead to an increase of normal pig- 
ment, or melanin. 

A group of 19 cases are reported. 
Of these 9 had used alcohol to excess, 
6 had been exposed to copper for 
years by their occupations, 1 had used 
a copper kettle regularly for boiling 
water. In three instances the his- 
tories are negative for exposure to 
copper. The required time of ex- 
posure is years; the most definite 
history is that of a man who turned 
copper and brass for 14 years. 

Analysis of a group of distilled 
liquors showed the presence of copper 
from a trace to 185 mg. per liter. 
The solvent action of organic acids 
on the copper worm of the condenser 
or other copper containers is believed 
to be the source of the copper. Fine 
copper shaken up with 1 per cent. 
solutions of nitric, hydrochloric, 
acetic, tartaric, lactic and citric acids 
for 15 minutes was dissolved to a 
perceptible degree. 

The disease was reproduced in lab- 
oratory animals by giving them cop- 
per. The change of hemoglobin to 
hemofuscin and then to hemosiderin 
was followed. These changes may be 
produced in the body in other ways 
so copper is only one of the things 
that brings it about. The very high 
instance of exposure to copper in the 
histories of the reported cases points 
quite definitely to copper poisoning as 
the etiology, especially when con- 
firmed by the reproduction of the dis- 
ease in laboratory animals. 

Scurvy.— The structural changes 
characteristic of the scorbutic state 
are described by Wolbach. Guinea- 
pigs deprived of the anti-scorbutic 
factor are the subject of the investi- 
gation. 

The earliest effect of the scorbutic 
state is found in the incisor teeth 
and ‘is evidenced by defective dentine 
formation and changes in size, ar- 
rangement and staining reaction of 
the odontoblasts. In 6 or 7 days there 
is separation of the dentine forming 

s 


cells from the dentine leaving a space 
which is presumably filled with fluid. 
Within 48 hours after giving the 
antiscorbutie factor there is forma- 
tion of dentine filling this space. 

Bone formation ceases immediately 
on withdrawal of the anti-scorbutic 
factor but osteoblasts continue to 
proliferate. A single dose of this 
factor results in the prompt appear- 
ance of bone matrix between the cells. 
There is no repair of bone incisions 
in the scorbutie state. If, however, 
the anti-scorbutic factor is given im- 
mediately after a bone incision in a 
scorbutie animal new bone formation 
is very prompt. 

Fibroblasts proliferate in the scor- 
butie state but there is very little 
intercellular substance formed. New 
blood vessel formation is also re- 
tarded in granulation tissue. 

The scorbutic state is characterized 
by the inability of the supportive tis- 
sues to produce intercellular sub- 
stances. This is most marked in the 
tissues which have calcified products, 
as bone and dentine, applies less to 
collagenous tissue and cartilage and 


by inference to other intercellular 
substances. The hypothesis that in- 
tercellular substances are changed 


from a liquid to a jell state that the 
anti-scorbutic factor brings about this 
jelling, or setting, is entertained. 

Fat Soluble A Deficiency.—A de- 
scription of the tissue changes in 
animals fed a fat-soluble A (vitamin) 
deficiency diet with mention of the 
report of one fatal case, has also 
been made by Wolbach. 

The changes effect epithelial tissues 
and consist of the “Substitution of 
stratified keratinizing epithelium for 
normal epithelium in various parts 
of the respiratory tract, alimentary 
tract, eyes, paraocular glands and 
genito-urinary tract.” The replace- 
ment epithelium is common in type 
for all locations. The change occurs 
by proliferation of small groups of 
cells arising from the original epi- 
thelium and not by a general trans- 
formation. Changes are absent in 
the stomach, intestines, liver and kid- 
ney parenchyma. 

Growth activity of cells is aug- 
mented. The mitochondrial apparatus 
is not primarily changed. 
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NON-TUBERCULOUS GRANU- 
LOMATOUS LYMPH- 
ADENITIS 


Hansmann calls attention to a dis- 
ease recently revognized in this coun- 
try but commonly recognized in 
France. 

Clinically it is manifested by a 
small cutaneous lesion which is wart- 
like, vesicular, ulcerated or indurated. 
These are probably different stages of 
the same process. It occurs on any 
part of the integument and is com- 
mon on the genitalia. Enlargement 
of the regional lymph-glands soon 
follows during which time there may 
be general symptoms including fever, 
leukocytosis, nausea and vomiting. 
After about two weeks the fever sub- 
sides and the process advances slow- 
ly. The glands may adhere to the 
skin, break down and _ discharge 
through sinuses. The pus is sticky 
at first but loses this character after 
secondary infection. The glands are 
walled off by granulation tissue and 
are not tender or hot until secondarily 
infected. 

The pathology of the primary lesion 
consists of ulceration, hyperplasia of 
the epithelium, induration and leu- 
kocytie infiltration accompanied by a 
few giant cells. It heals after a few 
weeks. 

The pathology of the lymph-nodes 
so closely resembles that of tubercu- 
losis that it is very difficult to dif- 
ferentiate. The chief difference is 
that there is more suppuration and 
tubercle bacilli are not found. 

The etiology is not known. Animal 
inoculations are without positive re- 
sults. 


Good recovery follows surgical ex- 
cision. 

Pellagra—A study of twelve un- 
complicated cases of pellagra has been 
made by Denton, who found the im- 
portant lesions in the skin, in the 
mucosa of the mouth and in the large 
intestine. 

In the skin there is rarefaction of 
the superficial part of the corium and 
destruction of the collagenous binding 
material between the dermis and epi- 
dermis. Shallow vesicles result with 
no evidence of positive pressure. 
Telangectases develop in the corium 
by distention and growth of preéxist- 
ing capillary and precapillary vessels. 

The lesions in the mouth are sim- 
ilar but may become necrotic and sec- 
ondarily infected. Their color is due 
to the telangectases. 

Colitis is very common and may 
give rise to no noteworthy symptoms 
unless the sigmoid and rectum are 
involved. Here the epithelium is in- 
tact save for microscopic areas of 
necrosis covered by fibrinous exudate. 
Numerous cysts are formed by dilated 
glands in which the epithelium re- 
verts to a more simplified type. 
Varying grades of acute inflammatory 
reaction are always present. The 
epithelial cells change to a wide va- 
riety of sizes and shapes with mitoses 
and irregular cell division. The ves- 
sels are dilated similar to those in 
the skin. The changes are confined 
to the epithelial tissues without ex- 
tension to the deeper tissues or vis- 
cera. 

There is no direct insight into the 
etiology. The similarity of the lesions 
to those produced by the X-ray is 
mentioned. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


By WrLtiAM H. Park, M.D. 
DEPARTMENT OF HrattH, New York 


New Discoveries.—During the past 
year a number of minor additions 
have been made to our knowledge in 
Bacteriology, but those that were im- 
portant require further work for their 
corroboration and those that were 
less important hardly deserve men- 
tion among outstanding features. In 


this article, therefore, the subjects 
have been limited to three, Tubercu- 
losis, Cancer and Scarlet Fever. 

In Tuberculosis the discovery. of 
the value of the vaccine treatment is 
not new but the report on its use in 
children is new. The discovery of 
Dr. Gye’s in tumors is absolutely 
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new. This work has not been cor- 
roborated as yet but it is done so 
carefully that it deserves to be con- 
sidered, although it will take years 
to determine the exact value of the 
discoveries. 

In Searlet fever, like Tuberculosis, 
the discoveries are not altogether new. 
Like Tuberculosis, the present suc- 
cess is based upon years of study 
and it is also fair to mention that a 
well-trained bacteriologist in Italy, 
—Carinia,—hbelieves he has discov- 
ered a different organism than the 
streptococcus which produces immu- 
nity. Dr. Carinia, and Dr. Turni- 
cliffe also believe they have discov- 
ered a tiny streptococcus which they 
believe to be the cause of measles. 
It will take another year at least to 
determine the value of their findings. 

Tuberculosis.—For many years Pro- 
fessor Calmette has been attempting 
to obtain a safe and reliable vaccine 
against human tuberculosis. 

Ever since Koch in 1890 published 
his work on tuberculin this problem 
has been a subject of investigation. 
Behring prepared a vaccine for calves 
which was quite successful, but had 
important drawbacks. Calmette uses 
for his vaccine a strain of tubercle 
bacilli obtained from cattle and which 
after long years of cultivation upon 
media containing bile has become so 
attenuated that it is not able to in- 
fect rabbits, calves or monkeys. He 
found that after vaccination the ani- 
mals were resistant to infection with 
tuberculosis for a year or more and 
that each revaccination would give 
another year. 

On June 16 he published the first 
results obtained from the vaccination 
of human infants. These infants were 
born of tuberculous parents, they 
therefore were in great danger of in- 
fection and early death. They were 
vaccinated during the first days of 
life. 

These vaccinations were begun in 
1922 and have been continued in ever 
increasing numbers until the present 
time. Up to June 1, 1925, Professor 
Calmette has been able to trace 423 
of these infants who were vaccinated 
at least six months previously, and 
none of them have died of a tubercu- 
lar infection. 


In view of the usually heavy death 
rate from tuberculosis in infants, 
born of tuberculous parents, these 
results are strikingly favorable. 

Cancer and Malignant Tumors.— 
Dr. Gye gave an address at the Brit- 
ish Medical Association in July on 
his work on the etiology of malig- 
nant tumors. Dr. Payton Rous of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Infectious 
Diseases reported in 1911 that if a 
certain variety of chicken sarcoma 
was removed, ground up in a mortar 
with sand, diluted with an adequate 
amount of salt solution and filtered 
first through paper pulp to take out 
the coarse particles and then through 
a Chamberland filter that this filtrate 
though free of any cells which were 


visible under the microscope was 
able to produce a sarcoma if in- 
jected into other chickens. Subse- 


quently two other varieties of sar- 
coma were discovered, the filtrate of 
which had the same power as that 
from the Rous sarcoma, originating 
tumors imitating in their nature the 
tumors from which the filtrate was 
made. 

Dr. Gye’s results indicated that the 
filtrate contained a living virus and a 
specific substance derived from the 
tumor tissue. The living virus after 
passing through successive cultures 
was still potent so that it seemed that 
growth had certainly taken place. 
Each of these alone was incapable of 
giving rise to a malignant growth 
but combined they were able to pro- 
duce it. These results were obtained 
not only with tumors from birds but 
also from mammals. The discovery 
that the virus alone was not able to 
start the development of a tumor 
without the aid of this specific sub- 
stance obtained from the tumor tis- 
sue and that this specific cellular 
material determines the nature of the 
tumor is an original idea of great in- 
terest. 

This discovery of Gye’s is a step 
forward which will stimulate many 
other workers to try to corroborate 
it and to extend it. There is no pros- 
pect that this discovery will be of im- 
mediate help in the treatment of 
malignant tumors, but experiments 
are already being carried on in Lon- 
don on the possibility of vaccinating 
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man so as to produce an immunity to 
the disease. 

Scarlet Fever—More than twenty 
years ago Moser developed a serum 
which had marked therapeutic re- 
sults with scarlet fever, and Gabris- 
chewsky developed a vaccine made of 
the broth in which the streptococcus 
obtained from scarlet fever cases had 
grown and of the dead streptococci 
themselves. This was used in tens 
of thousands of Russian children and 
apparently gave protection against 
scarlet fever. Outside of Austria and 
Russia the serum and vaccine was not 
appreciated. 

The recent discovery of the Dicks 
that the streptococcus from scarlet 
fever throats made a toxin that when 
injected into the skin, just as the 
diphtheria toxin is done in the Schick 
test, of a non-immune person would 
develop a slight inflammatory reac- 
tion and that the same toxin in- 
jected into the skin of an immune 
child would not develop a reaction, 
made it possible to do a number of 
important things. The presence of 
natural or acquired immunity could 
be determined, the antitoxic potency 
of serum could be estimated and the 
development of immunity as well as 
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its duration in children could be de- 
termined. 

At the same time as the Dicks, 
Dochez developed a highly antitoxic 
scarlet fever serum. The potency of 
the serum was determined by the 
Schultz-Charlton blanching test. If 1 
c.c. of the serum from a convalescent 
case of scarlet fever is injected into 
the skin of an early case of scarlet 
fever the redness disappears from 
the skin in the area injected. 

During the year 1925 papers have 
been published showing the striking 
results in early cases of a sufficient 
amount of antiscarlatinal serum and 
the effectiveness of the vaccine has 
also been demonstrated. The immu- 
nization is generally complete in two 
weeks and lasts in the majority of 
persons for at least a year. 

The serum and vaccine bid fair to 
be as useful as diphtheria antitoxin 
and toxin-antitoxin. The latter is be- 
ing very widely used in the United 
States and the results have been very 
successful. As already stated, a num- 
ber of additions have been made to 
our knowledge of bacteriology and 
immunology during the year but 
they are mostly either not of general 
interest or lack confirmation. 


MEDICINE 


By F. Lowrett Dunn 
PRoFESSsoR, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Fields of Progress——The year 1925 | Mackenzie, through his careful obser- 


appears more in the light of an ex- 
tension of principles previously 
enunciated rather than one of new 
discoveries. This makes a selection 
of material difficult, and somewhat in- 
dividualistic. Perhaps edema, in- 
sulin, pernicious anemia, light ther- 
apy, the stethophone, liver function, 
and scarlet fever are the more impor- 
tant fields of progress. These have 
been selected. Recent work on cancer 
and the visualization of the gall-blad- 
der by the use of tetraiodeophenol- 
phthalein and similar compounds will 
be considered in the section on sur- 
gery. 

Eminent Men.—The deaths of Sir 
James Mackenzie and Sir Clifford Al- 
butt cannot be passed over lightly. 


vations of heart abnormalities while 
a practitioner, did fundamental work 
in heart irregularities and prognosis 
of heart conditions. His painstaking 
records on patients over periods of 
several decades and longer, combined 
with his critical judgment, enabled 
him largely to reshape the knowledge 
of cardiac disorders and to place it on 
a rigid basis. Mindful of the value 
of such study over periods of years 
he pointed: out repeatedly that the 
family doctor was pre-eminently fitted 
to study the course of disease and 
that all important progress need not 
come from the laboratory or the 
clinic. 

Sir Clifford Albutt died at the age 
of 88 years. Aside from the large 
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system of medicine which he edited, 
his works on arterial disease, hyper- 
tension and angina pectoris are con- 
sidered classical contributions. It is 
of interest that he introduced the 
short clinical thermometer into medi- 
cine. Its usage today is so routine 
that we seldom think of the signifi- 
cance of such a step. The above is 
sufficient to indicate that two pioneers 
have passed. Professor August von 
Wassermann died at the age of 59. 
The Wassermann reaction, a comple- 
ment fixation test in syphilis, is 
widely known among the laity and 
of great value in diagnosis because of 
the manifold variations in syphilis. 

In literature the fascinating biog- 
raphy of Sir William Osler by Harvey 
Cushing will appeal to all who are 
interested in biography or in Ameri- 
can medicine. ‘he profusion of let- 
ters and anecdotes gathered reflects 
the thoughtful and painstaking care 
of its author and makes the two vol- 
umes a permanent contribution. 

Edema.—The work of W. B. Mc- 
Clure and C. A. Aldrich on the time 
required for the disappearance of in- 
tradermally injected salt solution (J. 
A. M. A. 81: 1923: 293), together 
with later study of a case of general- 
ized edema by this method seem to 
show conclusively that edema is a 
tissue-thirst phenomenon. In cases 
with edema the injected salt solution 
disappears rapidly whereas the nor- 
mal disappearance time on the leg for 
0.2 ec. is about forty-five minutes. 
Brown and Rowntree (Arch. Int. 
Med., 35: 1925: 129) in a study of 
the volume and composition of the 
blood and the changes incident to 
diuresis in cases with edema come to 
the same conclusion. This is essen- 
tially the older viewpoint of M. H. 
Fischer (Edema and Nephritis) and 
is in close alignment with the de- 
velopment of colloidal chemistry with 
its work on the swelling of proteins, 
effect of electrolytes, and influence of 
semipermeable membranes. The pre- 
liminary report of G. M. Curtis shows 
that the action of certain diuretics 
(euphyllin) is on the tissues and not 
on the kidneys alone (Berliner Klin. 
Wochenschrift, 1925). 

Novasural.—A double salt of so- 
dium mercurichlorphenyl oxycetate 


with diethylbarbituric acid (barbi- 
tal), is a new diuretic favorably com- 
mented on by Rowntree, Keith, and 
associates in the treatment of ascites 
in hepatic disease and also in neph- 
ritis with edema (J. A. M. A., 1925). 
Studies of the blood failed to show 
any constant changes in the concen- 
tration of hemoglobin, serum, protein 
or chlorine coincident with the loss 
of fluid. The loss of fluid is usually 
prompt and striking. ‘There are no 
data on the permanency of such treat- 
ment. 

These authors suggest that their 
work igs further evidence that changes 
of a physicochemical character; 
probably affecting the cellular col- 
loids, are responsible for the edema. 
Linking up edema with a field of col- 
loids in this manner does not in any 
sense simplify our understanding of 
the problem; but by shifting the at- 
tention to the tissues will lead us 
away from the mechanical explana- 
tions of edema, which have not proved 
of great use. 

Insulin—It is premature to form 
final opinions as to whether the use 
of insulin will or will not completely 
neutralize the disease, diabetes melli- 
tus. Joslin, Root, and White (J. A. 
M. A., 85: 1925: 420) state that dia- 
betic children under insulin manage- 
ment may be underweight for their 
age but have normal weight for their 
height. Development seems to go to- 
wards a normal maturity. This is in 
great contrast to the hopeless outlook 
of pre-insulin days. Fitz and Mur- 
phy (Arch. Int. Med., 1925) conclude 
that in adults taking insulin and 
under control as to glycosuria, the 
muscular efficiency is approximately 
normal, provided sufficient calories 
are given. 

However, the intermittent injection 
of insulin would not a priori appear 
to be as effective as the flexible in- 
sulin control of the non-diabetic. At 
present the operative hazard in dia- 
betics in properly trained hands is 
scarcely greater than in the non- 
diabetic. Because of the potential in- 
stability of a diabetic Jones and Root 
point out that all infections requir- 
ing surgery should be treated early. 
As to the possibility of curing dia- 
betes by the continued use of insulin 
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over long periods of time there is no 
reliable evidence. By resting the islet 
tissue of the pancreas by the injection 
of insulin very definite increases in 
the ability to burn carbohydrates are 
shown, but the final tolerance estab- 
lished is below that of the non- 
diabetic individual. 

The mechanism of action of insulin 
is not known. Of interest, however, 
is the report of Abel, Geiling, Alles, 
and Raymond (NScience, Aug, 21, 
1925) that the potency of an insulin 
preparation runs parallel to its sul- 
phur content. They also observed 
that alkalinizing an insulin prepara- 
tion destroyed its activity, and that 
on acidifying again the preparation 
gave off hydrogen sulphide. This 
would indicate that the activity of in- 
sulin depends in part on a labile sul- 
phur linkage. This work looks very 
promising. There is much work re- 
ported on the formation of interme- 
diate glucose compounds due to the 
action of insulin. These are supposed 
to be more active forms. These com- 
pounds are in such small proportions, 
however, that the analytic methods 
have large sources of error. 

Pernicious Anemia.—Kahn and Tor- 
rey (Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med., 
22: 1925: 8) have repeated the work 
of C. A. Herter reported in 1906 on 
the presence of Bacillus Welchii in 
the stools' of cases of pernicious 
anemia; and the effect of injecting 
the toxins from cultures into animals. 
They noted constant presence of these 
bacilli in unusually large numbers in 
33 cases, and produced anemia in 
monkeys resembling markedly that of 
pernicious anemia. They also noted 
some of the usual clinical signs in 
the monkeys such as desquamation of 
the tongue and nervous disorders of 
mild degree. The clinical picture of 
pernicious anemia is striking in its 
uniformity and baffling in its etiol- 
ogy. Many organisms have been sug- 
gested previously. However, the view- 
point that the disease is due to a 
hemolytic toxin is widespread and 
the lack of free hydrochloric acid in 
the stomach contents has led many to 
believe that the source of the toxin is 
in the intestinal tract. 

Light Therapy.—The significance of 
radiations in the visible and ultra- 


violet regions in metabolism and dis- 
ease is rapidly being realized. The 
antirachitic effect of sunlight is well 
known. Hess and his associates have 
recently shown that certain sub- 
stances (phytosterol and cholesterol) 
became antirachitic after being ex- 
posed to ultra-violet radiations. Then 
also Leonard Hill, Colebrook and 
Eidinow (Brit. J. Bap. Path. 5: 1924: 
54) have shown that radiation of 
blood increases its bactericidal activ- 
ity when returned to the blood 
stream. There is much evidence that 
by absorption of radiation active 
molecules may be formed which carry 
on beneficial processes in the organ- 
ism. Many reactions in chemistry at 
the present time are believed to be 
due to the absorption of radiation and 
not due primarily to the inherent en- 
ergy of the reacting substances. Such 
reactions have been shown to be ac- 
celerated markedly by using mono- 
chromatic radiation of certain wave- 
lengths. The use of monochromatic 
radiation in the study of biologic 
processes has just begun. Such work 
will teach us much about the energy 
relations of these processes and also 
concerning the selective destruction 
of malignant tissues. 
Stethophone.—This is a vacuum 
tube amplifier devised for classroom 
demonstration and for study of the 
sounds heard by the _ stethoscope. 
Briefly it consists of an electromag- 
netic transmitter in contrast to the 
usual carbon grain type, a three stage 
amplifier, a selected group of electric 
filters and a multiplicity of output 
receivers for observers. (H. A. Fred- 
erick and H. F. Lodge, Bell System 
Technical Journal, 3: 1924: 531.) The 
power amplification of the instrument 
is estimated at about one hundred 
million times. It is built into a sub- 
stantial cabinet on wheels resem- 
bling a tea-wagon, permitting easy 
transportation. The electric filters 
are combinations of inductance and 
capacity which function to cut out 
various frequencies. They are vari- 
ously described as low-pass, i.e., pass- 
ing only low frequencies, high-pass, 
and band-pass. By the use of trunk 
lines and jacks an entire classroom 
may be fitted up so that the in- 
structor and all students may hear 
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the heart sounds at the same instant. 
R. C. Cabot and H. F. Dodge (J. A. 
M. A., 84: 1925: 1793) have done 
preliminary work on the frequencies 
of the sounds heard in the chest. It 
is observed that most of the sounds 
of clinical interest are below 1,000 
eycles per second. Of interest is the 
complexity of the sounds heard in 
physical diagnosis. By varying the 
combinations of filters the composi- 
tion of these sounds may be analyzed. 
Such work is being done. By con- 
necting to a suitable galvanometer 
the vibrations may be photographed, 
or if desired phonograph records may 
be made so that permanent auditory 
records may be kept. In the delivery 
room by using a loudspeaker the fetal 
heart tones may be heard throughout 
birth. This should be of value in dif- 
ficult deliveries, for by its use the 
condition of the child may be fol- 
lowed ‘more easily than at present. 
The future of this instrument is 
problematic but it is not unreason- 
able to expect that it will assume a 
role similar to that of the electro- 
cardiograph in heart disease. 

Liver Function—Although various 
tests for liver function have been de- 
scribed for several decades and longer, 
their clinical use has been very rare 
until recently. Within the last few 
years, however, extensive work has 
been done in order to determine their 
value. The work at the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., is of particular 
value with comparative tests in ex- 
perimental animals and in the clinic. 
The Van den Bergh test for the pres- 
ence of bile pigments in the blood- 
stream and the excretion of the dye 
phenoltetrachlorphthalein by the 
liver are proving of definite value. 
The former enables a quantitative es- 
timation of bile pigment and also per- 
mits detection of excess bile pigment 
in the blood when it is not clinically 
obvious. The dye test,* which is 
based on the rate of disappearance of 
the dye from the bloodstream after 
being injected intravenously, will 
often detect damage in the absence 
of clinical signs of its damage. Ac- 
cording to these authors retention as 
shown by the dye almost always 
means liver damage, but the absence 
of retention does not rule out liver 


damage. The liver is the largest or- 
gan in the body and there is much 
evidence that it subserves numerous 
functions. The above tests are based 
on only a few of these functions. 
Tests based on the relation of the 
liver to carbohydrate and protein 
metabolism do not appear to be clin- 
ically useful, although they give fair- 
ly consistent data in the experi- 
mental animal. It is problematic 
whether any single test will be de- 
veloped that will give an index of 
liver function. Possibly we shall be 
compelled to test out various func- 
tions of the liver in order to gain a 
comprehensive knowledge of its in- 
jury. 

F. C. Mann has recently summa- 
rized his extensive work on the sur- 
gical removal of the liver in various 
species of animals. While the exact 
evaluation of results depending on the 
removal of entire organs is difficult, 
Mann has shown a definite regula- 
tory mechanism for carbohydrate by 
the liver. The blood sugar falls 
progressively with the characteristic 
symptoms seen with excess doses of 
insulin. These are counteracted by 
giving glucose. In his work urea for- 
mation did not oceur after the liver 
was removed, indicating that the pro- 
tein breakdown products, the amino 
acids, lost the amino group through 
the action of the liver. Bile pig- 
ments were formed even though the 
liver was absent. These are impor- 
tant and much debated questions and 
the decisive character of Mann’s ex- 
periments is needed. 

Scarlet Fever—The work of G. F. 
Dick and G. H. Dick has cleared up 
the question of etiology of this dis- 
ease (J. A. M. A., 81: 1923: 1166). 
The disease has been produced experi- 
mentally in man and it has been 
shown that a streptococcus is the 
agent. The possibility of a filterable 
virus seems excluded. The demon- 
stration that a true toxin is produced 
similar to that in diphtheria has re- 
sulted in the preparation of a con- 
centrated scarlet fever antitoxin 
(J. A. M. A., Mar. 14, 1925). Non- 
concentrated antitoxins have been 
used previously but serum reactions 
are troublesome. The Dicks in Chi- 
cago have made comparative tests in 
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56 cases using 35 as controls and giv- 
ing 21 antitoxin. The basis of selec- 
tion was to give the more severe cases 
antitoxin. No deaths occurred, but 
it is significant that in the control 
series, 8.5 per cent. showed post- 
scarlatinal nephritis, 14.2 per cent. 
otitis media, 8.5 per cent. mastoidi- 
tis, and 2 per cent. showed severe 
cervical adenitis, while in the more 
severe cases the only complication 
was otitis media in one (4.7 per 
cent.). These were cases that were 
given antitoxin on the first day of 
the rash. In a second group of cases 
which were classed as severe there 
were 20 per cent. deaths in the 15 
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controls and 3.4 per cent. in the 29 
antitoxin cases, %.e., one death which 
was due to a neglected mastoid in- 
fection. The best results are obtained 
when the antitoxin is given in one 
dose in the early stages of the dis- 
ease. If enough has been given the 
rash will show definite fading within 
24 hours, the course of the disease 
will be shortened, and with the re- 
duction in toxemia the complication 
will be more easily recognized. Park 
reports similar results (J. A. M. A., 
85: 1925: 1180). A dosage of 2,000 
to 10,000 units, he states, will usually 
be sufficient. It would seem that an- 
other disease is under control. 
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By Herpsert H. Davis 
PROFESSOR AT UNIvERSITY OF NEBRASKA MeEpICAL ScHooL 


Preoperative Treatment. — Consid- 
erable progress is constantly being 
made in reducing surgical mortality 
and morbidity. Preoperative prepa- 
ration of the patient saves many 
lives and many articles are being 
written on this subject. Hemorrhage 
following operation on jaundiced pa- 
tients is reduced by giving calcium 
preoperatively. The exophthalmic 
goiter case is greatly improved by 
giving iodine before operation. Cases 
of septicemia are often greatly ben- 
efited by giving of mercurochrome in- 
travenously. An intestinal obstruc- 
tion toxemia is improved by giving 
chlorids and hydrochloric acid. In- 
sulin makes the diabetic a better 
risk. Kidney function tests and blood 
chemistry enable us to find out more 
about the general condition. There- 
fore fewer and fewer unexpected com- 
plications are arising. 

Cancer.—The cancer problem is be- 
ing very diligently worked on. Drs. 
Gye and Barnard of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, have cultivated a filterable 
virus which they claim to be the cause 
of cancer. There has been a great 
deal of premature and unfortunate 
newspaper publicity on this work. 
Dr. George A. Soper, the Managing 
Director of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer, went to Europe 
to investigate the research. He states 
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that not all experimental workers 
there were convinced that the whole 
of this work would be corroborated. 
Nobody thought that the entire causa- 
tion of cancer had been explained. 
Dr. Gye, himself, while expressing 
confidence in his results, did not claim 
to have unraveled the whole problem 
and wished it understood that his 
results, even if fully confirmed, by 
no means indicated how cancer could 
be cured. ’ 

Carcinoma of the Esophagus.—Be- 
ing a relatively slow growth in this 
location, carcinoma of the esophagus 
up to the present time has been prac- 
tically 100 per cent. fatal. It very 
often gives no signs early and there- 
fore becomes rather advanced before 
the patient seeks medical aid. The 
greatest difficulty in treatment, how- 
ever, is the inaccessibility. X-ray and 
radium have been very unsatisfac- 
tory in this location and really only 
a palliative measure. In January 
was published a symposium on sur- 
gery of the esophagus. Dr. Franz 
Torek presented a case of cure of car- 
cinoma of the esophagus by surgery. 
This woman, who is now 78 years 
old and enjoying very good health 
with no signs of recurrence, was op- 
erated by Dr. Torek in June, 1913. 

Dr. Carl Eggers reports a case op- 
erated by Dr. Torek’s technic, who 
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is well and healthy about two months 
following operation. Of course, it is 
too early to tell whether this will be 
a permanent cure or not. Both of 
these cases had the diagnosis defi- 
nitely proved microscopically. 

After a primary gastrostomy the 
patient’s physical condition was im- 
proved by feeding through the tube 
into the stomach. At a second opera- 
tion a large incision was made almost 
the entire extent of the left seventh 
intercostal space and continued up- 
ward in the back, cutting through 
the seventh, sixth, fifth, and fourth 
ribs. As the pleura was then opened 
the length of the above mentioned in- 
cision, positive pressure anesthesia 
was used. The esophagus was tied in 
two places below the tumor and cut 
off between the ligatures. The lower 
stump was inverted. Then practically 
the entire length of the thoracic 
esophagus was loosened. An incision 
over the left sternocleidomastoid mus- 
cle of the neck was made extending 
down to the upper end of this freed 
esophagus. It was then pulled 
through this opening so as to lie on 
the anterior chest wall. The tumor 
mass at the lower portion of the 
esophagus was then cut off and a tun- 
nel made through the subcutaneous 
tissue for the remaining portion. The 
large incision and the incision in the 
neck were then closed. This left the 
patient with an opening on the chest 
wall at the lower end of the esopha- 
gus. By a rubber tube connecting 
this with the gastrostomy tube the 
patient was able to eat in a normal 
manner. 

Lilienthal in 1921 did an extra- 
pleural resection and plastic opera- 
tion for carcinoma of the thoracic 
esophagus. His case was dismissed 
from the hospital in good condition 
but died several months later of re- 
currence. 

At Lenox Hill Hospital in New 
York twenty-six such operations had 
been done with two recoveries. How- 
ever, with more experience and earlier 
diagnosis this should be improved 
upon. This mortality is very high 
but without this operation the mor- 
tality is practically 100 per cent. It 
should be left to the patient whether 
he wishes to take the chance. 


Dr. Duff S. Allen reports consider- 
able experimental work on reconstruc- 
tion of the esophagus. Two stout 
silk ligatures are placed around the 
esophagus at the ends of the section 
which is to be removed and a cuff 
of fascia lata is placed around this. 
The ends of the untied ligature are 
brought through this fascia. After 
healing has taken place the ligatures 
are tied very tightly and entirely 
buried, by suturing other tissue over 
them. This causes the portion of the 
esophagus to slough away leaving the 
fascia intact. The danger of this is 
stenosis following the operation. 

Cholecystography.— Graham and 
Cole in 1924 brought forward a 
method for Roéntgenographic visuali- 
zation of the gallbladder following 
intravenous injection of the sodium 
salt of phenoltetrabromphthalein. This 
substance is secreted through the bile 
by the liver. 

This year Whitaker and Milliken 
have improved the technic by using 
sodium tetraiodophenolphthalein. This 
is about twice as opaque to X-rays 
as tetrabromphenoiphthalein.  Ele- 
ments are opaque to X-ray approxi- 
mately in proportion to their atomic 
weights. The atomic weight of bro- 
mine is 80 while that of iodine is 
127. The toxicity of the two drugs 
is practically the same. Therefore a 
smaller dose of the tetraiodophenol- 
phthalein is used. This gives a 
greater margin of safety. 

It has recently been found that so- 
dium tetraiodophenolphthalein given 
by mouth may be absorbed from the 
intestine and give the gallbladder 
picture. It is easier to give this way, 
the danger of injecting a little into 
the tissues, which causes a slough, is 
avoided, and reactions are lessened. 

If a clear-cut picture of the gall- 
bladder of normal shape is shown it 
indicates a normal gallbladder ; if the 
picture shows no shadow there is 
probably a pathological gallbladder. 
Failure to show a shadow may be 
due to obstruction to the cystic duct, 
loss of the concentrating function of 
the gallbladder, or to very advanced 
liver disease so that the drug is not 
secreted into the bile. 

Several thousands of patients have 
been examined by this method and no 
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deaths reported. Dr. Graham reports 
550 cases. Given by mouth it is nec- 
essary to coat the material with some- 
thing that will pass through the stom- 
ach unaltered. If the acid of the 
stomach is allowed to act on the 
substance, the soluble sodium salt is 
converted into the insoluble free acid 
which will, therefore, not be absorbed. 
For this purpose various capsules and 
tablets have been devised. 

Dr. Graham states that the in- 
travenous method has given accurate 
results in 93 per cent. of the cases 
and the oral method in 70 per cent. 
However, if either method shows a 
gallbladder shadow, the gallbladder is 
probably normal. If the oral method 
fails to show a shadow it is advisable 
to check up the result by the in- 
travenous method. If still no shadow 
is seen (allowing for 7 per cent. 
error) the gallbladder is diseased. 

Tannic Acid in the Treatment of 
Burns.—There is considerable  evi- 
dence that the constitutional reaction 
in burns is due to a toxemia. The 
causative substance is probably the 
product of protein autolysis. in the 
burned tissue. 

Tannie acid has the property of pre- 
cipitating protein. Dr. Davidson, on 
the assumption that by precipitating 
protein it could not be absorbed, be- 
gan using tannic acid in the treat- 
ment of burns. He reports 25 cases 
with much better results than have 
been accomplished by other methods. 
Two of the cases were fatal. One of 
them he thinks would probably have 
lived had he not applied boric acid 
solution on the sixth day of treat- 
ment. The case had been doing nicely 
with the tannic acid treatment and 
became worse soon after the boric 
acid solution was used. Other cases 
have shown that boric acid solution 
is detrimental. The second fatal 
case lived twenty-two days, but finally 
died of exhaustion and secondary in- 
fection of the deeply burned tissues, 
at a time when the non-protein nitro- 
gen of the blood was normal and 
other evidence of the so-called burn 
toxemia was absent. 

As soon as a patient is seen he 
is given a relatively large dose of 
morphine sulphate hypodermically to 
alleviate the intense pain. The 


burned area is then covered with dry 
sterile gauze pads which are held in 
place by sterile gauze bandages. This 
dressing is then soaked with 2.5 per 
cent. or 5 per cent. aqueous solution 
of tannic acid. It is essential that 
the tannic acid solution be made up 
fresh just before use because it de- 
teriorates upon standing with the for- 
mation of the far less astringent gal- 
lic acid. Small sections of the dress- 
ing have been opened for inspection 
at the end of 12, 18 and 24 hours. As 
soon as the surface has assumed a 
light brown color all dressings are 
removed. Pain and trauma are 
avoided by wetting the gauze with 
fresh tannic acid solution shortly be- 
fore it is removed. The wound is 
thereafter left exposed to the air but 
is carefully protected. from mechani- 
cal injury, chilling, and bacterial in- 
vasions by a suitable cradle draped 
with sterile linen. In the more seri- 
ous cases artificial heat is supplied 
by placing ordinary electric light 
bulbs in the cradle. About the face 
a 5 per cent. tannic acid ointment is 
used. This is not so satisfactory as 
the solution. It is important to keep 
up the fluid balance of the body by 
forcing fluids. Blood transfusions 
are occasionally necessary. 

His conclusions are as follows: (1.) 
The preliminary treatment of burns 
with tannic acid compresses followed 
by exposure to air lessens toxemia. 
(2.) After coagulation of the devital- 
ized tissue with tannic acid, the appli- 
cation of a wet boric acid dressing ap- 
parently causes a return of toxic 
symptoms. (3.) Tannic acid as an 
initial dressing on a burn is analgesic. 
(4.) The subsequent use of the open 
air method causes minimal trauma 
and promotes general comfort. (5.) 
The local astringent effect prevents 
the loss of body fluid. (6.) Secondary 
infection is markedly limited by the 
absence of a favorable nidus for bac- 
terial growth. (7.) Sear tissue for- 
mation has been less marked than 
that observed after treatment by other 
methods. (8.) The protective layer of 
coagulated protein forms a scaffold 
for the growth of the young epithelial 
cells over the denuded surface. 

Lymphaticostomy for Peritonitis. 
—Dr. W. A. Costain of the Univer- 
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sity of Toronto in 1922 first published 
results of experimental work on the 
treatment of peritonitis by drainage 
of the thoracic duct. He concluded 
that in diffuse septic peritonitis death 
travels through the thoracic duct and 
drainage of this duct would be valu- 
able aid in the treatment. About 
that time he treated the thoracic 
duct in a child for pneumococcus 
peritonitis with recovery. 

The results of several important in- 
vestigations have been published this 
year in regard to this treatment. 
Lehman and Copher experimentally 
found -this did not help peritonitis 
but thought it might be slightly fa- 
vorable for toxemia of intestinal ob- 
struction. L. D. McGuire has done 
a very careful series of experiments. 
He found that two out of four dogs 
in which he ligated the appendix and 
meso-appendix lived, and stated there- 
fore that Costain’s lethal standard 
was incorrect. 

In carefully controlled animal ex- 
periments McGuire drained the tho- 
racic duct after producing peritoni- 
tis. In culturing the lymph from the 
thoracic duct in six dogs he was able 


to get a positive culture in only one, 
the other five being sterile. Injecting 
the lymph into the blood of rabbits 
found it had no harmful effect. 
Therefore, toxic material was not 
coming away through the thoracic 
duct. 

Moreover, in his experiments 
drainage of the thoracic duct seemed 
to have no effect on peritonitis. The 
work of Cox and Bell lead to much 
the same conclusions as that of Mc- 
Guire. 

There is evidence of three modes of 
absorption from the peritoneal cav- 
ity, namely: by blood stream, by 
lymphatics through the anterior me- 
diastinum to the right lymphatic 
duct, and by the lymphatic duct. 
Therefore, in draining the thoracic 
duct we are only removing a small 
amount of the septic material. 

The work done this year seems to 
indicate that, at least In most cases, 
draining the thoracic duct does not 
benefit peritonitis. It is a rather 
serious operation to attempt on a 
person as ill as these patients usually 
are. However, the question is not 
yet entirely settled. 
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Studies on Cancer.—The basis of 
all public health work is a knowledge 
of the etiology of disease; and in 
this fundamental field the most no- 
table development of the year 1925 
was the work of Gye and his asso- 
ciates on cancer (Lancet, July 18, 
1925, CCIX, pp. 109, 117 and 135). 
This remarkable series of investiga- 
tions appears to indicate that malig- 
nant growths contain a cultivable 
virus (or viruses) apparently dem- 
onstrable by special methods of pho- 
tography, which has the power of 
producing tumors when inoculated 
into animals simultaneously with 
tumor extract containing a “specific 
factor.” Neither alone is capable of 
producing this result. The virus is 
non-specific, either for tissue or spe- 
cies; while the specific factor, as its 
name indicates, is definitely specific 


both for species and tissue. The sig- 
nificance of this relationship remains 
to be determined; and since there is 
a dual chain of causation no conflict 
is involved with the ‘well-grounded 
epidemiological conclusion that can- 
cer is not in actual experience a com- 
municable disease. The results seem 
to harmonize much that has been ob- 
scure, and to contradict nothing that 
is well established, in regard to the 
etiology of cancer. They may very 
probably open the way to further ad- 
vances of the first magnitude. 

In connection with the general sub- 
ject of cancer, mention may also 
properly be made of the admirable 
statistical study of Schereschewsky 
(Public Health Bull. 155, U. S. P. 
H. S.) demonstrating the real in- 
crease in cancer mortality in the reg- 
istration States since 1920. 
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Control of Diphtheria and Scarlet 
Fever.—Diseases due to defective en- 
vironmental sanitation, careless dis- 
posal of excrement, polluted water 
or milk supplies and the like, are rap- 
idly disappearing from civilized com- 
munities. Thus, the typhoid rate for 
the larger cities of the United States 
averaged 3 per 100,000 for 1924 as 
against 20 in 1910; and only two 
cities (Nashville and Memphis) had 
in 1924 rates as high as the average 
for 1924. (Jour. A. M. A., Mar. 14, 
1925, CXXXIV, p. 813.) 

Communicable Diseases.—On the 
other hand, the communicable dis- 
eases which are spread primarily by 
direct contact between one human be- 
ing and another are much more diffi- 
cult to control. With diseases of 
this class the production of artificial 
immunity by the use of sera and vac- 
cines is our most effective weapon. 
Smallpox, for instance, has _practi- 
cally disappeared from countries with 
efficient autocratic governmental ma- 
‘chinery and persists as a disease of 
democracy where the right of the in- 
dividual to contract disease whenever 
he so desires is actively maintained. 
Thus the statistics of the Health Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations show 
that in 1924 there were only 16 cases 
of smallpox in Germany, 126 in Po- 
land and 190 in Italy—against 1,234 
in Switzerland, 3,765 in England and 
Wales and 55,537 in the United 
States. 

The campaign for the control of 
diphtheria by Schick testing (to de- 
termine whether a child is already 
immune against this disease) and ac- 
tive immunization of those not al- 
ready protected, by the use of toxin- 
antitoxin, has continued to make 
rapid progress during 1925. In deal- 
ing with younger children (which is 
the really important objective since 
over 50 per cent. of deaths from diph- 
theria occur under five years) it is 
now believed to be wisest to omit 
Schick testing and immunize all chil- 
dren directly. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and the State 
Charities Aid Association are backing 
a “No Diphtheria by 1930” campaign 
along these general lines in New York 
State. 

In the case of scarlet fever we have 
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now, thanks to Dochez and the Dicks, 
a similar test for immunity and a 
serum for treatment which is as ef- 
fective as diphtheria antitoxin. All 
the work of 1925 (see Jour. A. M. A. 
for March 14 and for May 16, 1925) 
tends to confirm our faith in the 
value of these procedures and to show 
that scarlet fever, like diphtheria and 
smallpox, is now entirely within our 
control. 

Studies in Tuberculosis—During 
the year 1924, two potentially im- 
portant discoveries were announced 
in connection with tuberculosis, the 
Calmette vaccine and the Mdllgard 
sanocrysin chemotherapy. No con- 
clusive report on either of these sub- 
jects has yet been made public but 
reports of progress by various inves- 
tigators during 1925 are on the whole 
distinctly favorable to the former, 
and distinctly unfavorable to the lat- 
ter, mode of treatment. Calmette’s 
experiments on cattle and monkeys 
and clinical experience with some 
thousands of vaccinated infants all 
seem to indicate that the strain of 
tubercle bacilli which he has_pre- 
pared is harmless, in the sense that 
it cannot produce disease in men or 
in animals, while it has retained the 
power when injected, or when taken 
through the mouth by young babies 
or young calves, of producing a real 
immunity, lasting several years. 
Whether this vaccine will be widely 
used for human beings or not, it 
seems worthy of extensive use in the 
protection of dairy cattle. On the 
other hand, Schroeder, Park and 
Smith in their studies of the gold 
compound, sanocrysin, suggested for 
the treatment of tuberculosis find 
that the effect of this drug on tuber- 
culous animals is unfavorable rather 
than otherwise and they doubt 
whether it exerts any such specific 
effect upon the tubercle bacillus as 
was first postulated by the Danish 
observers. (W. H. Park, Biggs Memo- 
rial Address, N. Y. Acad. Med., Nov. 
19, 1925.) 

Oysters and Typhoid Fever.— 
Among the epidemiological events of 
the year, the outbreak of typhoid 
fever caused by oysters during the 
winter of 1924-5 is of outstanding 
importance. Some 900 cases in New 
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York, over 100 in Chicago, some 60 
cases in Washington and many scat- 
tering cases in other cities, bringing 
the total to 1,500, were conclusively 
traced to oysters distributed by a 
Long Island producer. (Jour. A. M. 
A., Feb. 28, 1925, LXXXIV, p. 641; 
and Supplement No. 50 to Public 
Health Reports, U.S. P. H. 8S.) The 
exact methods by which the oysters 
were polluted remains, however, a 
mystery since the layings from which 
they were ostensibly derived were of 
excellent character. The epidemic 
led to valuable studies on the viabil- 
ity of bacteria in oysters during stor- 
age and to a constructive symposium 
at the St. Louis meeting of the A. P. 
H. A., in the course of which the 
importance of purifying oysters by 
storage in chlorinated sea water was 
specially emphasized. 

Pasteurization of Milk.—Bacteri- 
ologists and health administrators 
alike have been engaged during the 
year in a vigorous and sometimes 
acrimonious controversy in regard to 
milk pasteurization. A special study 
on Commercial Pasteurization (Pub- 
lic Health Bull., No. 147, U. S. P. 
H. S.) including exhaustive bacterio- 
logical tests under field conditions 
led to the conclusion that 142° was 
a sufficiently high minimum tempera- 
ture to ensure the destruction of 
pathogenic organisms. 
been hotly contested by other ex- 
perts and the question at issue as 
well as the whole problem of milk 
supply from an economic standpoint 
is now to be thrashed out by a spe- 
cial committee on Dairy Products of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, of which Professor H. C. Sher- 
man is chairman. 

Dietary Hygiene.—In the field of 
dietary hygiene the most significant 
recent advance has perhaps been the 
extension of work on the dietary fac- 
tor related to fertility. Evans and 
Mason (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., July, 
1925, XI, pp. 373 and 377) have 
shown that in the male as well as 
in the female the absence of the fat 
soluble “EK”? vitamine (found in let- 
tuce leaves, milk fat, beef muscula- 
ture, wheat germ, etc.) from an other- 
wise adequate diet leads to complete 
sterility accompanied by extensive de- 
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generation of the reproductive tissues. 
The work of the last five years tends 
more and more to emphasize the fact 
that a diet adequate for growth may 
lack subtle elements which are essen- 
tial for longevity, resistance to dis- 
ease and reproductive power, and to 
remind us that the importance of an 
adequate diet is far greater than we 
have hitherto realized. 

Industrial Poisons.—Notable prog- 
ress in the development of public pol- 
icy toward health hazards in industry 
has been made as a result of a series 
of fatal cases of lead poisoning aris- 
ing in the manufacture of tetraethyl 
lead, the new “anti-knock” constitu- 
ent of motor fuels. A conference 
called by the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service in May (Public 
Health Bull. No. 158, U. S. P. H. 8S.) 
led the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation 
to discontinue the manufacture of its 
product pending investigation and re- 
port by a special committee appointed 
by the Surgeon General—a precedent 
of the first importance. A somewhat 
similar, though unofficial, study of 
the hazards of benzo] poisoning, con- 
ducted by a sub-committee of the Na- 
tional Safety Council has led to the 
conclusion that this substance is so 
dangerous that xylol, toluol or other 
less harmful solvents should be sub- 
stituted for benzol in _ industrial 
processes wherever possible (Proc. 
Cleveland Meeting, N. S. C.). 

Mental Hygiene.—In the field of 
mental hygiene, the publication of 
A. L. Gesell’s book on The Mental 
Growth of the Pre-School Child (Mac- 
millan, N. Y., 1925) is an event of 
major significance, pushing back our 
quantitative measurement of mental 
development into the early years of 
infancy and showing that the ulti- 
mate “mental age” of an adult can 
be predicted with reasonable close- 
ness before the second year of his 
childhood. The whole problem of 
feeble-mindedness is nowadays being 
approached from a broader and saner 
viewpoint with the recognition that 
mental defect is not the deadly heredi- 
tary curse that amateur reformers 
sometimes paint. It is often not 
hereditary at all; and we are dis- 
covering that in the less acute forms 
of such defect we can “learn to live 
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with the feeble-minded” and to make 
them reasonably useful citizens. 

The Gorgas Memorial——The Gor- 
gas Memorial Institute of Tropical 
and Preventive Medicine has begun 
active operations during the year, 
with special emphasis on the control 
of tropical diseases and on the pro- 
motion of periodic health examina- 
tions, both specially appropriate trib- 
utes to the conqueror of yellow fever 
and the director of the Army draft 
examinations. The Republic of Pan- 
ama has made generous provision 
toward the research institute to be 
created on the Isthmus; and in this 
country an active educational cam- 
paign has been conducted through 
the newspapers and by the use of 
radio, while mosquito control has 
been initiated in Cook County, Ii- 
nois. 

Health Demonstrations. — Encour- 
aging reports of progress come from 
the Commonwealth Fund Child 
Health Demonstrations at Mansfield, 
Ohio; Fargo, North Dakota; Athens, 
Georgia; Rutherford County, Tennes- 
see; and Marion County, Oregon. The 
Milbank Tuberculosis and Health 
Demonstrations in Cattaraugus 
County, N. Y., and Syracuse, N. Y., 
are developing rapidly and are al- 
ready yielding substantial results; 
while a third demonstration in the 
Bellevue-Yorkville section of New 
York City has been inaugurated. The 
East Harlem Health Center in New 
York City has issued an interesting 
summary of its first three years’ 
work. 

Standardization of Community 
Health Activities——One of the most 
important events of the year has un- 


doubtedly been the remarkable prog- 
ress of the campaign initiated for the 
standardization of municipal health 
work by the Committee on Adminis- 
trative Practice of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association. The first im- 
portant step along this line was the 
survey of 83 large cities conducted 
by the Committee in 1921 (Public 
Health Bulletin No. 136, U. S. P. H. 
S.). In 1923 the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service surveyed 100 cities 
of over 70,000 population (results 
not yet published); and the Ameri- 
ean Child Health Association sur- 
veyed 86 cities of 40.000 to 70,000 
population. The latter survey ap- 
peared in October, 1925, and is an 
admirably conducted survey, clearly 
and forcefully presented, giving a 
vivid picture of the status of the pub- 
lic health movement as a whole and 
of the achievement of each individ- 
ual city, which should be studied in 
detail by every student of the prob- 
lems of preventive medicine. 

Meanwhile the Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Practice, with the aid 
of the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation and other voluntary agencies 
and of a group of codperating health 
officers, was preparing an Appraisal 
Form for the measurement of the 
actual status of community health 
work on an objective and quantitative 
basis. This form was issued in a 
tentative preliminary edition in 1924 
and proved so valuable to the health 
officer in enabling him to gauge the 
effectiveness of his program and to 
secure official support for it, that a 
revised and approved Appraisal 
Form will be issued for general use 
in January, 1926. 


VITAL STATISTICS 
By WitiiaAm H. Davis 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Federal mortality statistics are 
compiled only for the death registra- 
tion area and Federal birth statistics 
only for the birth registration area 
(Mortality Statistics and Birth, Still- 
birth, and Infant Mortality Statistics 
—annual reports—published by the 
Bureau of the Census.) 


A “registration area” is that por- 
tion of the United States recognized 
by the Federal Government as having 
adequate registration laws and regis- 
tration at least 90 per cent. complete. 
December 31, 1925, the death registra- 
tion area includes 41 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Territory of 
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Hawaii, and 14 cities in nonregistra- 
tion states, or 91.6 per cent. of the 
total population of the United States, 
and the birth registration area in- 
cludes 33 states and the District of 
Columbia, or 75.9 per cent. of the 


Vital Statistics Goal—As this 
book goes to press the Bureau of 
the Census is endeavoring to reach 
the goal—Hvery State in the Registra- 
tion Area before 1930. 

The following tables show the state 


population of continental United | growth of the two areas: 
States. 
STATES IN DEATH REGISTRATION AREA 

State Year State Year State Year 
Massachusetts ....... iia ry land! Seite). /sers North Carolina® ..... 1916 
ING WoL SCrSOY, access 0.4 5 11880]|Pennsylvania ..... 1906 ||South Carolina ...... 
District of Columbia ?. South Dakota * TeMnessee on5 ce wc ae os 1917 
Connecticat” ..5<.....< Washington! 7.2%... 1908 HUNG Goonocuarabio 
INGEN chee Sopree Gercrerene . WWANCOMNIT Sole ousrc eles MOMISIANAPM cette hetero. 1918 
New Hampshire ..... 11890 CLO Asti ab 20 ue PIOO NOrexon sents sis eiel ss 
DLC We OTK is o-« niciels. dis 2 Minnesota ........ Delaware ........... 
Rhode Island ....... IM OTEANA Falelere o1 <1: 1910 INOaGE ooadibnooaage 1919 
UGS CO) CH Ae) ais eee One North Carolina ° MISSISSIPPI | Wiscvesseratens 
MAING) ws v6\0%0 607s se sce 11900 LOE Oar. Siccrcrs Nebraska vjererctess preter 1920 
MN CHIP AI tats ails ano o.cic Kentucky, eee seis ere 1911 CCoueeh eqoconeccdou 
limites $3 Sele eieiae ote T9GO||MIsSsSOUTI) siete elc.sks) <i- Ga OM Vorctenele aleterst el etetiere 1922 
GNTLOPNIAT. ocs.<, 0%) «i025 ) 1906 Lich eshols | haemenore ERE Wiiegoveiberee co ono Guo 
GOlOTACO NE sie-ccvs os iste s RCATISAS! aistetetc.ss osieie MOWAT oar aretetetsta ereletarcl-rere 1923 

North Dakota ....... 1924 


1Census year ending May 31. 
2 Included in registration States. 


* Dropped from the registration area in the census year 1900. 

4 Dropped from the registration area in 1910. 

5 Included only municipalities having a population of 1,000 or more in 1900. 

6 The remainder of the State of North Carolina was added to the registration area in 


1916. (See note 5.) , 
STATES IN BIRTH REGISTRATION AREA 
State Year State Year 
ROOMS COL CUE are cor ot v/a) 6) oust eiialninwsis Ske 2 LLO Mrayay erate tsterataney sievelsie) eevee OD EKO 
Vea IITEY coat oce scoustelecdueys\e\'2'> wifedeve lous sre Wiallay Grete creretccreselvahahoiecovena, stafelovers 
INE AS ACHIYUSCLUS awe oss yp ucusneri ai os) stele’ s Ware linlcurersiereta) slerel evetare iste sysiste eis 1917 
LUNG EPRI 5 Sig aceon no Coie Ot Werashin tome prserartesd cre svaleraneree crete 
MMITITICS OCH, ala cicvcueys) olclekee efallsle «-eiaie!s Wa SCOMSIIUN Tilarrststs(slelerotelel sis’ 5 
NeW» aM PSHITeE” fic. sare elevorn en © LOLS al CaAlOrwiae Keveneketeveis (el ste slots olele eilejale 
NER MOEN CCE GbE neon 30 OD SObOe QUEL OW wetewtec oSoleut che si elelevaisys) evegers 1919 
eriisyhVaMilsly. riers:siecie o'asazersyoetsra South Carolina’ | terare, aie olsierers\ete) nim 
PerOULe wuERSI aril air royn taco chetaa "sheets NGI ASA sveyolers bie staidielsi eke (ereelsve shove 1920 
PieUIROM Gg cn sielecayeie Wer o sue wtaienawinyee © GER WANG pacers fale es aiaies 5. acave etttage sien af: 
istrict of Columbia 2s... sc. = - ) MISSISSIDDIME Comes sleet ae 1921 
Weed baie! So eGo o Ge doe ceo Cod AOUG WNew GeLSCy claire cc sierelacoieie aes 
iighbiey Sao Sabecace oot Oceoror MIVA NOIS SG aye chase ctenesreresee saperarmeacale 
PARAM 6 fates soso s}inicay oc ole Selo sie otha 1m 1917 Montana ...-++eeeee cece eeeeee 1922 
ROTTETICHOY | Sowicsgiu/e ov0)6 ses io eae 6. eLs WYOMING 6 vices cic cis cc vise vess 
NOME IO ATOLIMG. <n cierciele ecieus'o Parte) IMR OCED NH Oem ooo MOmOO Oe 
NCE. Gove Seo OPO GILG OC ERICH COON CNS 1924 
IN Oa Cea KOUS we ayes avs aisvelets ate ns) = 


1 Dropped from the registration area in 1919; readmitted in 1921. 


2 Included in registration States. 


? Dropped from the registration area in 1925. 


Death Rates——The death rate of;ord high rate 18.1 for 1918, the year 


the death registration area for 1924 
is 11.9 as against 12.3 for the pre- 
vious year. The record low rate in 
this table is 11.6 for 1921 and the rec- 


of the influenza pandemic. 

The following tables show the 
crude death rates for the registration 
states and cities of 100,000 popula- 
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STRATION AREA: 1915-1924 


Year 


1915.., 
LOUG ive 
Oem 
DO TS Teas 
L919 S. 
1920... 
1921... 
1922... 
1923-0. 


1924...) * 85,539,686 


1 Estimated July 1. 


Birth Registration Area 


Deaths 
Population 1 Land Area Births ? Deaths of 
Infants 
[Pet min [ie Mia oe | > eer wonder 
Per Per Rate Rate | 1 Year 
Cent. of s Cent. of Per Per of Age 
Number |United| "Spice | United] Number | 1,000 | Number | 1,000 | Per 
States ees States Popula- Popula-} 1,000 
Total Total tion tion | Births 
30,936,179] 31.1 292,860 9.8 776,304] 25.1 436,593] 14.1 100 
32,788,670] 32.5 302,801] 10.2 818,983] 25.0 486,682] 14.8 101 
54,771,416] 53.6 794,819| 26.7 |1,353,792| 24.7 776,222) 14.2 94 
55,515,241] 53.6 794,819| 26.7 |1,363,649] 24.6 996,627] 18.3 101 
61,483,423] 58.6 |1,075,506] 36.2 |1,3738,438] 22.3 798,104] 13.0 87 
63,659,441] 59.8 |1,152,314) 38.7 |1,508,874| 23.7, 836,134] 13.1 86 
70,425,705] 65.3 |1,209,224| 40.7 |1,714,261] 24.3 passin gil a lby/ 76 
78,885,852] 72.2 |1,508,946|] 50.7 |1,774,911| 22.5 938,545] 11.9 76 
79,952,425] 72.2 |1,508,946] 50.7 |1,792,646) 22.4 992,237) 12.4 Rig. 
76.3 11,689,576] 56.8 |1,930,614] 22.6 |1,006,994| 11.8 71 


DEATH REGI 


2 Exclusive of stillbirths. 


3 Subject to slight change. 


STRATION AREA: 1880-1924 


Estimated 

Population 

July 1, of 
Year Continental 

United 
States 
Census year 1880...... 2 60,155,783 
Census year 1890...... 2 62,947,714 
Census year 1900...... Gove 

‘Calendar year 1900.... \ 75,994,575 
Calendar year 1901....) 177,747,402 
Calendar year 1902.... 79,365,896 
Calendar year 1903.... 80,983,390 
Calendar year 1904....] 82,601,384 
Calendar year 1905....] 84,219,378 
Calendar year 1906.... 85,837,372 
‘Calendar year 1907....| 87,455,366 
Calendar year 1908....] 89,073,360 
Calendar year 1909.... 90,691,354 
Calendar year 1910....} 92,267,080 
Calendar year 1911.... 93,682,189 
Calendar year 1912....] 95,097,298 
Calendar year 1913.... 96,512,407 
Calendar year 1914....] 97,927,516 
Calendar year 1915....] 99,342,625 
Calendar year 1916....! 100,757,735 
Calendar year 1917....| 102,172,845 
Calendar year 1918....] 103,587,955 
Calendar year 1919....] 105,003,065 
Calendar year 1920....] 106,418,175 
Calendar year 1921....] 107,833,284 
Calendar year 1922....] 109,248,393 
Calendar year 1923....] 110,663,502 
Calendar year 1924....] 112,078,611 


Registration Area (Exclusive of Hawaii) 


Population Land Area arisen 
Per Per, Pate 
Number vent ee ce Number | 1,000 
Popula- 
Total Total an 
? 8,538,366} 17.0 16,481) 0.6 | 169,453] 19.8 
219,659,440] 39.2 90,695} 3.0 386,212] 19.6 
228,807,269] 37.9 176,878] 5.9 512,669] 17.8 
230,765,618| 40.5 212,621! 7.1 539,939] 17.6 
31,370,952] 40.3 212,770) 7.2 518,207] 16.5 
32,029,815] 40.4 212,762) 7.2 508,640] 15.9 
32,701,083] 40.4 | 212,762) 7.2 | 524,415] 16.0 
33,345,163) 40.4 212,744) 7.2 | 551,354] 16.5 
34,052,201) 40.4 212,744] 7.2 545,533] 16.0 
41,983,419] 48.9 603,066! 20.3 658,105] 15.7 
43,016,990] 49.2 603,151] 20.3 687,034] 16.0 
46,789,913] 52.5 725,117| 24.4 691,574] 14.8 
50,870,518] 56.1 765,738) 25.7 732,538| 14.4 
53,831,742] 58.3 997,978] 33.6 | 805,412} 15.0 
59,183,071] 63.2 |1,106,734| 37.2 | 839,284) 14.2 
60,359,974] 63.5 11,106,777] 37.2 838,251] 13.9 
63,200,625) 65.5 |1,147,039] 38.6 890,848} 14.1 
65,813,315] 67.2 | 1,228,644] 41.3 898,059] 13.6 
67,095,681] 67.5 | 1,228,704] 41.3} 909,155] 13.6 
71,349,162] 70.8 |1,307,819] 44.0 1,001,921] 14.0 
74,984,498] 73.4 |1,349,629] 45.4 |1,068,932] 14.3 
81,333,675] 78.5 | 1,546,166] 52.0 |1,471,367] 18.1 
85,166,043] 81.1 | 1,649,281] 55.5 |1,096,436] 12.9 
87,486,713] 82.2 | 1,726,012] 58.0 |1,142,558] 13.1 
88,667,602] 82.2 | 1,726,012] 58.0 |1,032,009] 11.6 
93,241,643] 85.3 | 1,965,589] 66.1 |1,101,863] 11.8 
96,986,371] 87.6 | 2,021,237] 68.0 ]1,193,017] 12.3 
99,030,494) 88.4 |2,091,456] 70.3 |1,173,990] 11.9 


ee ee Eee | 
1 Exclusive of stillbirths. 


* Enumerated population, June 1. 
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tion or more in 1920. Caution should 
always be exercised in drawing deduc- 
tions from crude death rates, for due 
allowance must first be made for 
deaths of nonresidents and for the 
peculiar composition of the popula- 
‘tion as regards age and sex distribu- 
tion, color and nativity, as well as 
other factors. The generally high 
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ON MEDICAL SCIENCE 


rates for southern cities are due to 
the large proportion of colored popu- 
lation. 

Infant Mortality Rates—The 1924 
infant mortality rate breaks all rec- 
ords for the birth registration area. 
The infant mortality rate, 71 for 


1924, is well below the 1923 rate, 77, 
and far below the 1915 rate, 100. 


ON MEDICAL SCIENCE 


By Morris FISHBEIN 
Epitor, “JOURNAL AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION” 


Ast, Isaac A., Editor—Pediatrics. 
(8 vols., Phila., Saunders, 1925.) — 
A collection of pediatric knowledge 
of our day to which important child 
specialists contributed. 

ALEXANDER, John.—The Surgery of 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis.  (Phila., 
Lea & Febiger, 1925.)—Surgical 
method for providing rest to lungs 
infected with tuberculosis. 

Baver, L. H.—Aviation Medicine. 
(Balto., Williams & Wilkins, 1925.) 
—Summary of special knowledge 
on a new topic. 

Braumont, G. E., and Dopps, E. C.— 
Recent Advances in Medicine. 2nd 
edition. (Phila., Blakiston, 1925.) 
—Most advanced laboratory tests 
to aid in medical diagnosis. 

BoOERNER-PATZELT, D., GODEL, A., and 
STANDENATH, F.—Das Retikuloen- 
dothel. (Leipzig, Thieme, 1925.)— 
Repertory on cellular system of 
great importance in establishment 
of immunity to infection. 

CAMPBELL, W. R., and MAcLeop, J. 
J. R.—Insulin. (Balto., Williams 
& Wilkins, 1925.)—Latest by the 
original investigators on this com- 
pletely established remedy for dia- 
betes. 

Curtpe, C. P.—Cancer and the Public. 
(N. Y., Dutton, 1925.)—Succinct ; 
easily understandable on present 
knowledge of cancer. 

CuuRCcCHMAN, J. W.—“Intravenous 
use of dyes” (Journal of the Am. 
Medical Assoc., vol. 85, pp. 1849- 
1853).—By a leading investigator 
of present use of dyes in the treat- 
ment of disease. 

Coruip, J. B.— ‘Extraction of a para- 
thyroid hormone which will prevent 


or control parathyroid tetany and 
which regulates level of blood cal- 
cium” (Jour. Biol. Chem., vol. 63, 
pp. 395-438).—Isolation of a spe- 
cific extract from a gland of inter- 
nal secretion, with definite proof of 
action. 

CusHING, Harvey.—The Life of Sir 
William Osler. 2 vols. (N. Y., 
Oxford, 1925.)—Most notable med- 
ical biography of recent years. 


Dawson, James W.—The Melano- 
mata. (Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 
1925.)—Monograph concerning the 


most dangerous type of skin tumor. 

D’HERELLE, F.—Immunity in Natural 
Infectious Disease. (English ed., 
Balto., Williams & Wilkins, 1924.) 
—Statement by the original inves- 
tigator of observations on the bac- 
teriophage, presumably a parasite 
living on bacteria. 

Denker, “A., and KAHLER, O.—Hand- 
buch der Hals-Nasen-Ohrenheil- 
kunde, Vols. 2 and 3. (Berlin, 
Springer, 1925.)—Complete system 
of present knowledge of diseases of 
the ear, nose and throat. 

DRAPER, George-—The Human Con- 
stitution. (Phila., Saunders, 1924.) 
—Recent discoveries concerning re- 
lation of body-build to the occur- 
rence of disease. 

FisHBeIn, Morris.—The Medical Fol- 
lies. (N. Y., Boni & Liveright, 
1925.)—Analysis of the healing 
cults beyond the pale of scientific 
medicine. 

GorGas, Marie D., and Henprick, B. 
J.—William Crawford Gorgas. 
(Phila., Lea & Febiger, 1925.) —An 
intimate biography of a foremost 
sanitarian. 
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GraHAM, E. A.—“Cholecystography.” 
(Journal of Am. Medical Assoc., 
vol. 84, pp. 1175-1177.) —Announce- 
ment of method for visualizing con- 
ditions within the gallbladder. 

Hamitton, A.—Industrial Poisons in 
the United States. (N. Y., Maemil- 
lan, 1925.)—Complete statement of 
industrial diseases by a leading in- 
vestigator. 

Heredity i Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease, Vol. 3. (Assoc. for Research 
in Nervous and Mental Disease, 
N. Y., Hoeber, 1925.) —Collection of 
essays by America’s leading neu- 
rologists and psychiatrists, as- 
sisted by investigators of eugenics. 

JANET, Pierre.—Psychological Heal- 
ing. (2 vols., N. Y., Macmillan, 
1925.)—Most distinguished French 
authority on mental healing cults. 

Kaun, R. L—Serum Diagnosis of 
Syphilis by Precipitation, Govern- 
ing Principles, Procedure and Clin- 
ical Application of the Kahn Pre- 
cipitation Test. (Balto., Williams 
& Wilkins, 1925.)—The original in- 
vestigator on a test which seems 
likely to replace the Wassermann 
test. 

Kouie, W., and ZIELER, K. (eds.).— 
Handbuch der Salvarsantherapie 
mit Hinschluss der eaperimentellen, 
biologischen und chemischen Grund- 
lagen, Vol. 2. (Berlin, Urban & 
Schwarzenberg, 1925.)—Kolle de- 
fines the present status of the use 
of salvarsan. 

Krerscumer, E.—Physique and Char- 
acter. (N.Y; Harcourt 1925. )— 
Relation of body-build to character. 

LANDSTEINER, K., and Miter, C. P., 


Jr.—‘‘Serological studies on the 
blood of primates.” (Jowr. Haper. 
Med., vol. 42, pp. 841-868.)— 


Studies of the blood of anthropoid 
apes and man. 

Lewis, Sinclair.—Arrowsmith.  (N. 
Yee Harcourt, 1925.)—Important 
medical novel, based on investiga- 
tions of the bacteriophage. 

LILIENTHAL, Howard.—Thoracic Sur- 
gery. (2 vols. Phila., Saunders, 
1925.)—Present status of surgery 
of the chest. 

LuckirsH, M., and Pacini, A. J.— 
Light and Health. (Balto., Wil- 
liams and Wilkins, 1925.)—Recent 
knowledge of light and radiation, 


solar and artificial, .and effects on 
human body. 

McCottum, E. V., and Srwmonps, 
Nina.—_The Newer Knowledge of 
Nutrition. (3d ed. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1925.) Present status of 
our knowledge of nutrition. : 

MacDonaLp, W. J.—‘‘Extractives of 
liver possessing blood-pressure-re- 
ducing properties.” (Canad. Med. 
Assoc. Jour., vol. 15, pp. 697-701.) 
—First statement on new specific 
for high blood pressure. 

MartTLanp, H. S8., Conton, P., and 
Kner, J. P.—‘Some unrecognized 
dangers in the use and handling of 
radioactive substances. (Jowr. Am. | 
Med. Assoc., vol. 85, pp. 1769-1777.) 
—Proof that radioactive substances 
introduced into the body have im- 
portant effects on the blood. 

Mayers, L., and Harrison, L. V.— 
Distribution of Physicians in the 
United States. (N. Y., Gen. Educ. 
Board, 1924.)—Special investiga- 
tions showing lack of physicians in 
rural districts. 

Medical Department of the United 
States Army in the World War, 
Vol. XV; Statistics, Part 2, Medi- 
cal and Casualty Statistics. 
(Wash., Govt. Print. Off., 1925.) — 
Complete statistics of medical par- 
ticipation in the World War. 

Medical Research Council, Medical 
Uses of Radium. (London, Stat. 
Off., 1924.)—Authoritative  state- 
ment as to radium in medical treat- 
ment. 

Meyer, Adolph.—Birth Control: 
Facts and Responsibilities. (Balto., 
Williams & Wilkins, 1925.)—Es- 
says on psychological and _ socio- 
logical factors. 

Micwartis, L.—The Effects of Ions 
in Colloidal Systems. (Balto., 
Williams & Wilkins, 1925.) Latest 
conception of chemistry in organi- 
zation of the human body. 

MotreaarD, Holger, and SEcHER, 
Knud.—Uber die experimentellen 
Grundlagen fiir die Sanocrysin- 
Behandlung der Tuberkulose—Die 
Behandlung der Tuberkulose mit 
Sanocrysin und Serum nach Moll- 
gaard. (Leipzig, Barth, 1925.) 
Original investigator on most wide- 
ly discussed treatment for tubercu- 
losis. 
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Peart, Raymond.—The Biology of 
Population Growth. (N. Y., Knopf, 
1925.)—Statistical proof that the 
growth of population is limited 
permanently by definite factors. 

Pusrty, W. A.—‘‘Medical education 
and medical service.” (Jour. Am. 
Med. Assoc., vol. 84, pp. 281-285; 


365-369; 437-441; 513-515; 592- 
595.)—President of the Am. Med. 
Assoc. discusses the supply of 


physicians. 

SAUERBRUCH, Ferdinand.—Die Chirur- 
gie der Brustorgane. (2d ed., Ber- 
lin, Springer, 1925.) —Distin- 
guished German surgeon on surgery 
of the chest. (See Lilienthal.) 

SpaETH, E. B.—Newer Methods of 
Ophthalmic Plastic Surgery. 


(Phila., Blakiston, 1925.)—As re- 
lated to the eye. 

TEeRMAN, L. M.—Genetic Studies of 
Genius, Vol. I. Mental and Physi- 
cal Traits of a Thousand Gifted 
Children. (Palo Alta, Stanford 
University Press, 1925.)—Attempt 
to determine factors that make 
genius. 

Vepper, Edward B.—Medical Aspects 
of Chemical Warfare. (Balto., Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, 1925.) —Army 
medical authority on newest mode 
of warfare. 

Weis, H. G.—Chemical Aspects of 
Immunity. (N. Y., Chem. Catalog 
Co., 1925.)—Attempt to determine 
specific factors in resistance of the 
body to disease. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


By Hersert WALLACE SCHNEIDER 
ASSISTANT Eprror, “JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY,’ COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Scholasticism and Exposition.— 
Whether or not virtue can be taught, 
philosophy must be. In this country 
especially, philosophy is today seldom 
engaged in out of love for wisdom; 
it is rather, as Cicero defined it, a 
studium, something taught in our 
schools. There are, of course numer- 
ous men of letters and even an occa- 
sional clergyman, who reveal a domi- 
nant interest in wisdom and an in- 
telligent pursuit of it, but these men 
do not profess to be philosophers, and 
the professors of philosophy in turn 
avoid all who are not members of the 
academic guilds. The professional 
philosophers, however, do not earn 
their living by pursuing philosophy, 
but by teaching it. 

Happily these two functions are 
not entirely distinct. Scholasticism 
has in all ages encouraged systema- 
tized and consistent expositions of 
philosophies, and the expounder may 
at the same time be an inquirer. But 
on the other hand, scholasticism has 
always exerted a narrowing influence 
in that it has encouraged systems, 
labels, artificial terminologies, and 
protracted logomachies. American 
professors of philosophy appear to 
be gradually freeing themselves of 
‘shis tradition, but the process is nat- 
urally slow, for academic walls are 
very thick. 

New Texts.—This year has wit- 
tiessed an unusual number of texts 
designed to “introduce” students to 
philosophy. Professors G. T. W. Pat- 
rick, G. Watts Cunningham, G. P. 
Conger, James H. Regan and ©. W. 
Brightman have each written an In- 


troduction to Philosophy. These texts 
are symptomatic of the dominantly 
pedagogical and scholastic approach 
to philosophy, but at the same time, 
compared with former texts, they sig- 
nify considerable progress in the di- 
rection of understanding and criticis- 
ing various philosophies. There is 
still the natural effect which every 
genuine philosopher always gives of 
introducing students to his own phi- 
losophy and of regarding all others 
as if precisely designed to culminate 
in this one. And even where the au- 
thor’s philosophership is subordinated 
to his professorship, and the pano- 
rama of philosophies is hence con- 
ceived more objectively, there is the 
old tendency to regard them all as 
parts of one dialectical whole, or at 
least of a _ single “evolution of 
thought.” Nevertheless these texts 
are not only less formal and academic 
than their predecessors, but also more 
useful as academic introductions, in 
that they are calculated to stimulate 
the interest and reflection of the stu- 
dent rather than to settle his mind 
onee and for all. 

Logic. — The introductory Logic 
courses in most of our colleges have 
also borne their annual fruit: Profes- 
sors H. E. Cunningham, D. S. Robin- 
son and M. T. McClure have written 
elementary texts for college courses in 
logic. The last named of these makes 
a significant departure in the direc- 
tion of emphasizing the process of 
thinking and its guidance in place 
of the more traditional emphasis on 
the laws and structure of proof and 
argument. 
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Growth in Research.Among the 
current evidences that our university 
philosophy departments are devoting 
themselves more explicitly to research 
and less to the composing of courses 
and texts, should be mentioned the 
work of the Philosophical Union of 
the University of California. It has 
not only engaged in a number of co- 
operative inquiries into fundamental 
problems, but has secured the assist- 
ance of eminent scholars from other 
universities, and the results have been 
published in a series of volumes. 
Volume VII, published this year, is 
entitled, Studies in the Problem of 
Norms, University of California Pub- 
lications in Philosophy, Volume 7, 
and contains lectures by Professors 
Adams, Lengen, Prall, Pepper, Parker, 
Loewenberg, and Montague. Present 
and former members of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of Columbia Uni- 
versity, have published Volume II of 
their Studies in the History of Ideas, 
in which are published a number of 
significant researches from the his- 
torical point of view. 

Kant Anniversary.—The years 1924 
and 1925 have been the occasion of 
celebrating the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of Kant. A large meeting was 
held for this purpose at Boston, April, 
1924, and the results published. The 
meetings of the Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, and the various journals have 
brought out a large number of “Kant 
Studien.” Number Two of this year’s 
Monist is devoted entirely to Kant. 

Creighton.—The deaths of Profes- 
sors Fullerton and Creighton mark 
the passing of two of the most dis- 
tinguished of the philosophers of the 
older generation. Professor Creighton 
was one of the greatest leaders of 
philosophical thought in this country 
and very influential as one of the 
founders of the Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, and of the Philosophical Ke- 
view. It was therefore only fitting 
that considerable attention should be 
paid to him during the year. The 
Eastern Division of the Philosophical 
Association held a memorial meeting 
and the Western Division took this 
occasion to devote its session in April 
to the philosophies of Bradley, Bosan- 
quet and Creighton. A collection of 
‘reighton’s philosophical studies to- 


gether with a bibliography has been 
edited by Professor Smart and Pro- 
fessor Hammond, and published un- 
der the title, Studies in Speculative 
Philosophy. 

Carus Foundation—Probably the 
most significant philosophical event 
of the year was the publication of 
the first lectures on the Paul Carus 
Foundation. This foundation is in it- 
self an important institution, which 
may be expected to offer the needed 
encouragement and opportunity for 
the very finest type of scholarship, 
and the first volume, John Dewey’s 
Experience and Nature, is therefore 
doubly significant. 

Dewey.—This book represents the 
broadest and most searching expres- 
sion which Professor Dewey ‘has yet 
given to his “critical radical empiri- 
cism.” It is definitely an attempt to de- 
velop his analysis of experience, which 
has traditionally had an idealistic 
background, upon a naturalistic basis, 
and it employs the results of anthro- 
pological and historical sciences, 
rather than of traditional psychology 
and epistemology in distinguishing the 
various phases and types of human 
experience and the effects of their 
variations upon such fundamental 
concepts as nature, means and ends, 
purpose, value, art and science. It 
is especially thorough-going in_ its 
attempt to prove that the eulogistic 
implications of the concepts of uni- 
versals and the super-empirical have 
traditionally linked them with ends, 
whereas empirically they are means, 
the ends being particular and_indi- 
vidual. Hitherto Professor Dewey 
had emphasized the implications of 
this thesis for the problem of knowl- 
edge; here he emphasizes its implica- 
tions for the more catholic problems 
and fundamental categories of philo- 
sophie thought. 

Santayana.—I wo other important 
philosophies have received classic ex- 
pressions during the year. Santay- 
ana’s Dialogues in Limbo, though they 
are in substance merely a further ex- 
position of the philosophy outlined 
in Scepticism and Animal Faith, are 
an unusually beautiful composition, 
even compared with Santayana’s other 
writings, and are unusually rich in 
historical criticism, imagination and 
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practical wisdom. The ironical treat- 
ment given to scepticism in the for- 
mer volume, yields in this one to a 
poetic treatment of “animal faith,” 
here termed ‘normal madness.” 

Whitehead.—Professor Whitehead, 
who is at least temporarily a mem- 
ber of the American fraternity of 
philosophers, has given to his own 
and in general to the contemporary 
British variety of realism a new and 
dignified expression in his Science and 
the Modern World. In this volume he 
attempts to show the effects of the 
varieties of scientific method not only 
on philosophy but on the iarger 
reaches of the imagination, and he 
attempts to predict the revolutionary 
consequences for thought and imagi- 
nation which are implied in the recent 
developments of mathematical anal- 
ysis. 

Psychologic.—This year has been 
particularly fertile in producing typi- 
cal and comprehensive analyses of 
mind. Professor E. A. Singer’s Mind 
as Behaviour, is an original recon- 
struction of idealism on a behaviour- 
istic basis, which is significant not 
merely for it suggestiveness as a fresh 
analysis of mind, but for its indica- 
tions of a new direction which “em- 
pirical” idealism seems to be taking, 
and which makes an interesting foil 
to the “speculative” idealism of 
Creighton. Both Creighton and 
Singer realized the futilities of the 
old psychology, but Creighton turned 
to the old Logic, whereas Singer turns 
to the new psychology. G. W. Cun- 
ningham’s Five Lectures on the Mind, 
from the point of view of a modifiea 
idealism, W. P. Montague’s The Ways 
of Knowing, from the point of view 
of a “neo-realist,’’ and Durant Drake’s 
Mind and Its Place in Nature, from 
the point of view of a “critical real- 
ist,” form an impressive Symposium. 
There seems to be a general desire on 
all hands to avoid the dualistic posi- 
tion, and probably all these authors 
would agree with Professor Drake, 
when he says: “The differentiation of 
the mental does not lie in its sub- 
stance; mental states or events, are 
made of just the common substance 
of all things. The differentiation of 
the mental lies in the concrete rela- 
tions which link this codrdinated sys- 


tem of processes to the things or 
events that stimulate them, and to 
the further bodily processes which 
they evoke.” But in the positive prob- 
lem of analysing these “relations” and 
“processes” there is still a bewilder- 
ing variety of opinion. The discus- 
sion about perception carried on in 
the Journal of Philosophy by Profes- 
sors C. A. Strong and W. P. Mon- 
tague should also be mentioned in 
this connection. 

Behaviourism. — The discussion of 
behaviourism has continued, but at- 
tention has been directed not so much 
to the problems of psychciogical meth- 
odology as to the implications of be- 
haviourism, for such concepts as pur- 
pose and mechanism. The Symposium 
on “Time” at the December meeting of 
the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association is fur- 
ther evidence of the growth of in- 
terest in a fresh analysis of funda- 
mental categories. 

Value.—The discussions on Value, 
and particularly Professor Dewey’s 
articles on Value in the Philosophical 
Review, and the Journal of Philoso- 
phy, represent the “tag end,” pre- 
sumably of a protracted discussion 
and of an even more protracted 
preoccupation with the problem of 
value. 

In the field of ethical theory the 
most important contributions have 
been: M. C. Otto, Things and Ideals; 
Warner Fite, Moral Philosophy (fol- 
lowing up the analysis of self-con- 
sciousness started in his Individual- 
ism, 1911) ; Norman Wilde, The Ethi- 
cal Basis of the State; and W. K. 
Wright, The Morai Standards of De- 
mocracy. Professor Eaton of Har- 
vard has made an important and 
original adventure into the new de- 
velopments of logic by his Symbolism 
and Truth. Professor Smart’s The 
Philosophical Presuppositions of 
Mathematical Logic, is interesting as 
an evaluation of the newer symbolic 
logic by a representative of the ideal- 
istic logic. 

Select References.— The Interna- 
tional Library of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Scientific Method, which 
is being published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, and which represents a 
notable advance in philosophical lit- 
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erature in this country, is to be con- 
gratulated, if for no other reason, for 
the new edition of F. A. Lange’s The 
History of Materialism. After it, the 
most important new editions are H. 
M. Kallen’s volume of selections from 
the writings of Wiliam James, with 
an excellent Introduction (Modern Li- 
brary Series), and Ralph Barton 
Perry’s new edition of Weber’s Phi- 
- losophy: of History, with additional 
chapters of his own on recent develop- 
ments. 

Among the historical studies pub- 
lished this year, the most important 
are the following: George Boas, 
French Philosophies of the Romantic 
Period; E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysi- 
cal Foundations of Modern Science ; 
W. C. Stace, The Philosophy of Hegel ; 
C. W. Hendel, Studies in the Philoso- 
phy of Hume; J. H. Randall, Jr., The 


Growth of the Modern Mind; and A. 
Wolf, The Philosophy of Nietzsche. 

The most important philosophical 
periodicals published during the year 
are: The Philosophical Review, The 
Journal of Philosophy, The Monist, 
and The International Journal of 
Ethics. 

In 1924 the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association 
was organized and held its first meet- 
ing at the University of California. 
Professor H. W. Stuart was elected 
President. The 1925 meeting was 
held at Stanford University, Novem- 
ber 27 and 28. The 1924 meeting of 
the Eastern Division was held at 
Swarthmore College, and was presided 
over by Alexander Meiklejohn. The 
1925 meeting was held at Smith Col- 
lege, Professor Wilbur M. Urban, be- 
ing president. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By HERBERT SIDNEY LANGFELD 
Director, PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


General.—There have been several 
encouraging signs of progress in ex- 
perimental psychology this past year. 
An Institute of Psychology devoted 
to research has been started at Yale 
University. This Institute is in ad- 
dition to the Psychological Labora- 
tory. R. M. Yerkes, R. Dodge and 
C. Wissler, together with H. C. 
Bingham, constitute the staff. Dodge 
is conducting experiments on eye 
movements and on_ physiological 
changes. Yerkes is working on the 
primates, and Wissler is engaged in 
anthropological investigation. The 
first independent psychological lab- 
oratory in the western hemisphere, 
planned exclusively for teaching and 
research, has been erected at Prince- 
ton University. At its inauguration 
in April, E. B. Titchener gave an 
address entitled Baperimental Psy- 
chology; A Retrospect (Am. Jour. 
Psych., July, 1925). At Clark Uni- 
versity the G. Stanley Hall Profes- 
sorship in Genetic Psychology has 
been established, and W. S. Hunter 
has been appointed the first incum- 
bent. At the December meeting of 
the American Psychological Associa- 


tion papers in memory of G. Stanley 
Tiall were read by W. H. Burnham 
“The Man, G. Stanley Hall” (Psych. 
Rev., March, 1925), and by E. D. 
Starbuck “G. Stanley Hall as a Psy- 
chologist” (Jbid.). 
Theoretical.— The Gestalt theory 
or as it is commonly translated, the 
“Configuration” theory, has received 
prominence in America through the 
visit of Wolfgang Kohler, director of 
the Psychological Laboratory of the 
University of Berlin, and Kurt 
Koffka of the University of Giessen. 
Kohler’s book, The Mentality of 
Apes” (Harcourt, Brace, 1925), and 
Koffka’s The Growth of the Mind 
(Ibid.) have recently been trans- 
lated from the German. The theory, 
which they have been describing in 
numerous lectures throughout the 
country, states that we perceive ob- 
jects, relations, and situations and 
then proceed to analyze them, and 
that these perceptions are something 
more than the mere summation of 
their parts or elements. A number 
of psychologists in America, in- 
spired by these authors, have recently 
written articles upon this theory. 
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Helson’s description of the Psychol- 
ogy of Gestalt is the most complete 
(Am. Jour. Psych., July-Oct., 1925). 
A number of new textbooks have ap- 
peared this last year. J. B. Watson’s 
Behaviorism (The People’s Institute 
Printing Co.), which is based upon 
the lectures which he gave before the 
People’s Institute, is somewhat more 
radically behavioristic than his last 
book. M. Bentley’s The Field of Psy- 
chology (Appleton, 1925), covers the 
field of individual, social, and genetic 
psychology, and incorporates both the 
old and the newest doctrines in psy- 
chology. H. C. Carr’s Psychology 
(Longmans, Green, 1925), is a care- 
ful study along rather traditional 
lines. T. V. Moore’s Dynamic Psy- 
chology (Lippincott, 1925), aims to 
impart a practical understanding of 
the inner life and mental difficulties. 
Behaviorism, which was first made 
popular in America by J. B. Watson, 
continues to have a very strong influ- 
ence. 

W. S. Hunter, who is a con- 
servative adherent to the theory, has 
proposed a new term for the study 
which deals with human nature as 
contrasted with the study of mind, 
“General Anthroponomy and Its Sys- 
tematie Problems” (Am. Jour. 
Psych., April, 1925). C. Rosenow be- 
lieves that a mechanistic behaviorism 
cannot deal with mind. The Problem 
of Meaning in Behaviorism (Ibid.). 

H. C. Warren has described Mech- 
anism and Teleology in Psychology 
(Psych. Rev., July, 1925). EH. C. 
Tolman, who has always been a very 
constructive behaviorist, has a paper 
upon Purpose and Cognition; The 
Determiners of Animal Learning 
(Ibid.). J. E. Dashiell has offered 
A Physiological-Behavioristic  De- 
scription of Thinking (Ibid., Jan., 
1925), and J. E. Markey has de- 
scribed The Place of Language Habits 
in @ Behavioristic Haplanation of 
Consciousness (Ibid., Sept., 1925). 
A. P. Weiss has expounded his views 
of behaviorism in his new book en- 
titled A Theoretical Basis of Human 
Behavior (R. G. Adams, 1925). L. 
Carmichael has criticised and evalu- 
ated Titchener’s and McDougall’s doc- 
trines; An Evaluation of Current 
Sensationalism (Psych. Rev., 


May, : 


1925). Partly through the interest 
in behavioristic psychology, a num- 
ber of experimenters have worked 
upon the conditioned reflex. H. 
Cason has described The Phystolog- 
ical Basis of the Conditioned Reflex 
(Am. Jour. Psych., July, 1925). G. 
Humphreys asks the question, Is the 
Conditioned Reflex the Unit of 
Habit? (Jour. Abnorm. and Soe. 
Psych., April, 1925). J. L.* Mursell 
contends that nutrition is a psycho- 
logical factor in life as significant as 
sex; Contributions to the Psychol- 
ogy of Nutrition (Psych. Rev., July, 
Sept., Nov., 1925). 

Experimental Methods.—There are 
indications from the literature that 
the interest of psychologists is being 
directed away from the so-called sen- 
sations to perceptions, emotions, and 
the higher mental processes. Reflexes 
and habit formations are also fre- 
quent subjects for investigation. H. 
K. Burtt and W. W. Tuttle have 
found that unpleasant words when 
repeated to an individual at the time 
of stimulating the patellar tendon 
depressed the reflex more than do 
pleasant words. The Patellar Ten- 
don Reflex and Affective Tone (Am. 
Jour, Psych... Oct. 1925). — Age 
Thorsen has made a_behavioristic 
study of The Relation of Tongue 
Movements to Internal Speech (Jour. 
ELep. Psych., Feb., 1925). D. Wesch- 
ler’s paper on The Measurement of 
Emotional Reactions; Researches on 
the Psycho-Galwanic Reflex (Arch. of 
Psych., No. 76, 1925) is especially 
valuable for the technique described. 
H. K. Nixon showed by a series of 
questions how many erroneous beliefs 
are held by educated persons; An- 
swers to Certain Psychological Ques- 
tions (Am. Jour. Psych., July, 1925). 
A number of papers deal with the 
emotional life. V. Conklin and F. L. 
Dimmick have made An Experimental 
Study of “Fear” (Ibid., Jan., 1925). 
W. I. Blatz has made an extensive 
study of The Cardiac, Respiratory, 
and Electrical Phenomena Involwed in 
the Emotion of Fear (Jour. Hap. 
Psych., April, 1925). E. Totten dis- 
covered in six out of fourteen cases 
an increase in oxygen consumption 
following emotional stimulation; 
Oxygen Consumption During Emo- 
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tional Stimulation (Comp. Psych. 
Mon., No. 13, 1925). 

A number of investigations are 
closely associated with esthetic prob- 
lems. M. Monroe has shown that 
colors seem to have weight, which 
influences our arrangement of them; 
The Apparent Weight of Colors, and 
Correlated Phenomena (Am. Jour. 
Psych., April, 1925). H. K. Mull has 
proven that contrary to the idea that 
absolute pitch is innate, the average 
person can acquire absolute pitch, 
through practice; The Acquisition of 
Absolute Pitch (Ibid., Oct., 1925). K. 
Gordon has investigated the correla- 
tion between memory and pleasant 
and unpleasant odors; The Relation 
of Pleasant and Unpleasant Odors 
(Jour. Exp. Psych., June, 1925). E. 
B. Skaggs has made a further study 
in Retroactive Inhibition (Psych. 
Mon., No. 161, 1925), in which he 
found that it is better to rest after 
a period of learning than to engage 
immediately upon some other stren- 
uous work. D. Stumberg in an ex- 
periment on the detection of decep- 
tion made A Comparison of Sophisti- 
cated and Naive Subjects by the Asso- 
ciation-Reaction Method (Am. Jour. 
Psych., Jan., 1925). H. F. Whiting 
and H. B. English found that fatigue 
did not directly cause decrease in 
work; Fatigue Tests and Incentives 
(Jour. Exp. Psych., Feb., 1925). E. A. 
Bott on the basis of experiments has 
formulated The Law of Orientation 
in Stereoscopy (Ibid., Aug., 1925). 
R. M. Dorcus has found that in- 
creased blood pressure and pulse rate 
are due to tobacco and not to sug- 
gestion (Lffect of Suggestion and 
Tobacco on Pulse Rate and Blood 
Pressure, Ibid., Aug., 1925). E. J. 
Swift and J. A. MceGoech have found 
that periods of time, at least up to 
five minutes, whether filled or empty, 
are under-estimated by both men and 
women; An Experimental Study of 
the Perception of Filled and Empty 
Time (Ibid., June, 1925). W. R. Miles 
and Eugene Shen found that vertical 
reading was not less efficient than 
horizontal; Photographic Recording 
of Eye Movements in the Reading of 
Chinese in Vertical and Horizontal 
Aes; Method and Preliminary Re- 
sults (Ibid., Oct., 1925). In the field 


of sensation C. E. Ferree and G. 
Rand have contributed three more 


studies on the problems of photo- 
metry (Am. Jour. Psych., April, 
1925). 

Study of the Abnormal.—The 


American and European friends of 
Morton Prince have contributed to a 
volume on Problems of Personality 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1925), in honor of 
his 70th birthday. The articles for 
the most part deal with the subcon- 
scious mechanism.. Morton Prince 
himself has given a further descrip- 
tion of his theory of the subconscious 
in an article entitled Automatic 
Writing Combined with Crystal Gae- 
ing (Jour. Abnorm. and Soc. Psych., 
April, 1925). William McDougall 
approves of Freud’s adoption of the 
hormic principle. He considers it a 
great advance for the Freudian psy- 
chology (Ibid.). J. Slawson has in- 
dicated the general trend of the Psy- 
cho-neurotic Response of Delinquent 
Boys (Ibid., Oct., 1925). P. C. Young 
has found that there are practically 
no observable differences between the 
normal and hypnotic states in regard 
to sensing, perceiving, discriminating, 
memorizing, and physical work not 
involving fatigue (Am. Jour. Psych., 
April, 1925). L. E. Bisch’s Clinical 
Psychology may be useful to social 
workers, as it gives an idea of amen- 
tia, epilepsy, and psychopathic states, 
and describes procedure in neurolog- 
ical clinics (Williams & Wilkins, 
1925). A. Myerson, who has had con- 
siderable experience in clinical work, 
has just published a book entitled 
The Inheritance of Mental Diseases 
(Williams & Wilkins, 1925). 

Animal Study.—There has been this 
year increased interest in the experi- 
ments on infra-human organisms. D. 
Moseley in an article on the Accuracy 
of the Pecking Response in Chicks 
(Jour. Comp. Psych., Feb., 1925), 
states that there is accuracy in peck- 
ing from the first, but that the chick 
has to learn to seize the food. C. P. 
Stone has found that there is a 
change in sex habits due to change 
in diet; Delay in the Awakening of 
Copulatory Ability in the Male Al- 
bino Rat, Incurred by Defective Diet 
(Ibid., April, 1925). C. F. Sams and 
E. C. Tolman have found that rats 
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ean discriminate between one minute 
and six minute intervals of time; 
Time Discrimination in White Rats 
(Ibid., June, 1925). 

Social Study.—C. H. Judd has 
given a psychological interpretation 
of social institutions; Psychological 
Bases of Social Studies (Macmillan, 
1925). K. Dunlap has just published 
a new Social Psychology (Williams 
& Wilkins, 1925). R. S. Woodworth 
(Jour. Abnorm. and Soc. Psych., 
April, 1925), has written a compre- 
hensive and appreciative review of 
F. H. Allport’s important Social Psy- 
chology (Houghton, Mifflin, 1924). 
G. M. Lowe and M. E. Stumberg do 
not believe that moral judgments are 
reliable indications of moral integrity; 
A Oritique of Fables as a Moral 
Judgment Test (Jour. Applied Psych., 
March, 1925). T. H. Lund has made 
an empirical investigation of The 
Psychology of Belief in which he 
found that belief is largely condi- 


tioned by emotional states (Jour. 
Abnorm. and Soc. Psych. July, 
1925). J. H. Leuba has made an- 


other valuable contribution to the 
psychology of religion in his The Psy- 
chology of Religious Mysticism (Har- 
court, Brace, 1925). H. T. Moore, 
on the basis of experiments on col- 
lege students, believes there are In- 
nate Factors in Radicalism and Con- 
servatism (Jour. Abnorm. and Soc. 
Psych. Oct., 1925). Ts Ce Paschal 
and L. R. Sullivan have described the 
Racial Influences in the Mental and 
Physical Development of Mexican 
Children (Comp. Psych. Monthly, 
Oct., 1925). They found that skin 
color shows the highest correlation 
with mental scores. 

Applied Psychology.—H. E. Burtt 
and KE. M. Dobell have described the 
Curve of Forgetting jor Advertising 
Material (Jour. Applied Psych., 
March, 1925). J. L. Holmes has used 
the Free Association Method as a 
Measure of the Efficiency of Adver- 
tising (Ibid., June, 1925). G. Bram- 
mer has investigated The Static 
Lquilibrium of Airplane Pilots (Jour. 
Comp. Psych., Oct., 1925). M. Schoen 
has devised Tests of Musical Feeling 
and Musical Understanding some- 
what after the manner of the Sea- 
shore Tests (Ibid., Feb., 1925). G.C. 


Brandenburg believes it possible to 
determine the relations of various 
characteristics of personality and the 
relative importance of traits for suc- 
cess in different vocations (Analyzing 
Personality, Jour. Applied Psych., 
June, 1925; Personality and Voca- 


tional Achievement, Ibid., Sept., 
1925). 
Educational—Mental tests con- 


tinue to be the chief topic of interest 
in educational psychology. The Col- 
lege Entrance Examinations Board 
has appointed a committee of psy- 


chologists with C. C. Brigham as 


chairman, to devise tests for college 
students. W. E. Bagley’s new book 
is entitled Determinism in Education 
(Warwick & York, 1925). W. Stern 
has described the child’s life from 
birth to the sixth year in Psychology 
of Early Childhood (Holt, 1925). W. 
B. Pillsbury’s book is entitled Hduca- 
tion as the Psychologist Sees It 
(Maemillan, 1925). L. R. Marston 
has made a study of introversions 
and extraversions in children: The 
Emotions of Young Children (Uni- 
versity of Lowa Studies, No. 95, June, 
1925). UL. C. Wagener states that 
the constructive ability in young chil- 
dren is not a function of intelligence. 
It appears to be a special ability. The- 
Constructive Ability of Young Chil- 
dren (Ibid., No. 94, June, 1925). R. 
M. Ogden has incorporated the Ges- 
talt theory in his idea of The Nature 
of Intelligence (Jour. Ed. Psych., 
Sept., 1925). C. Spearman has chal- 
lenged EK. L. Thorndike to an experi- 
mental verification of the factor 
theory of intelligence (Jbid.). L. L. 
Thurstone has described A Method of 
Scoring Psychological and Hduca- 
tional Tests (Ibid., Oct., 1925). W. 
Fr. Hyde and J. R. Gilford were able 
to eliminate two-thirds of the fail- 
ures in chemistry by A Test for Olas- 
sification of Students in Chemistry 
(Jour. Applied Psych., June, 1925). 
A. T. Poffenberger states that the 
higher a man stands in college the 
greater chance he has of succeeding 
in after life; School Achievement and 
Success in Life ; (Jour. Applied Psych., 
March, 1925). J. A. McGoech found 
in normal intelligent children no di- 
rect relation between intelligence and 
their fidelity in reporting what they 
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had experienced (Am. Jour. Psych.,| and gives an explanation of this ab- 


July, 1925). 


I. Carmichael has made|normal phenomenon (Studies in Ed. 


A Study of a Case of Mirror Writing,| Psych. and Hd. Measurement, 1925). 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 


By GrorcE GRANT MAcCurpDY 
PROFESSOR AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


A survey of progress in the anthro- 
pologic sciences admits of geographic 
treatment. Since the earliest stages 
in cultural and physical evolution of 
man are found in the Old World, we 
shall cover that field first. 


EUROPE 


France.—Dr. E. Passemard reports 
the discovery of ancient crude flint 
artifacts on the left bank of the 
Adour river in the section known as 
La Chalosse (Landes), southern 
France; this discovery was made by 
P. Dubalen with whom Passemard 
later collaborated. It affords addi- 
tional evidence in support of the 
existence of a Pleistocene industry 
antedating the Chellean Epoch; it is 
generally referred to as Pre-Chellean. 
The deposits in which the very old 
crude implements are found rest on 
yellow sands of the Lower Pliocene. 
Above the pebbly layer containing the 
crude implements there is a relic- 
bearing deposit with three artifact 
levels: Challean, Acheulian, and 
Mousterian respectively. The whole 
is capped by vegetal earth with ob- 
jects dating from the Neolithic and 
later. Most of the implements from 
the Pre-Chellean horizon are fash- 
ioned from Senonian flint nodules or 
large flakes of the same flint; a few 
however, are from quartzite pebbles. 

The Dordogne continues to yield 
rare examples of Paleolithic art. Two 
fine figures in relief of the wild ox 
(Bos primigenius) on stone have just 
been published by Capitan and Pey- 
rony. The legs and ventral portion 
of one figure are hidden behind the 
body of the other beast, of which the 
observer has an unobstructed view. 
In other words, the artist has deftly 
- rendered the profile of two oxen 
standing side by side as they would 
appear to a beholder in a more ele- 


vated position. The figures have been 
referred to a late phase of the Solu- 
trean Epoch. 

Switzerland.—Since 1923 Dr. Emil 
Bachler has explored Wildenmann- 
lisloch, a cavern in the canton of St. 
Gallen on the northern slopes of the 
Churfirsten, at an elevation of 1600 
meters (5,253 feet), above the sea. 
Culturally and chronologically, as 
well as geographically, Wildenmann- 
lisloch links Wildkirchli with Dra- 
chenloch. It lies some 20 kilometers 
(12.5 miles) southwesterly from the 
Ebenalp (Wildkirchli) from which it 
can be reached by way of the Rot- 


steinpass, and some 30 kilometers 
(18.75 miles) northwesterly from 
Drachenloch. The stone and bone 


industry as well as the fauna resem- 


ble the fauna and industry from 
Wildkirchli and Drachenloch. Re- 
mains are found at two successive 


occupation levels which are inter- 
calated between two glacial deposits 
of clay—Riss below and Wiirm above. 
The Wirm clay is capped by a post- 
glacial deposit. The leading fossils 
of the lower occupation level are cave 
bear and cave lion; the red deer 
makes its appearance at the top of 
the upper level. 

“As at Wildkirchli and Drachen- 
loch, the socket of the cave bear hip 
bone was used as a vessel after the 
removal of the iliac, isechiae, and 
pubic portions; use was also made 
of the proximal end of the cave bear 
fibula as a tool. 

One of the finds at Wildenmannlis- 
loch may serve to throw light on how 
man first came to be an artist. There 
is now a good deal of cumulative evi- 
dence pointing to the influence of for- 
tuitous resemblances in nature to ani- 
mal forms as bearing on primitive 
man’s nascent artistic bent. Once 
detected, natural effigies would be 
gathered and treasured, and means 
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would eventually be found to supple- 
ment and improve on nature’s hap- 
hazard creations. The specimen in 
question from Wildenmannlisloch 
consists of a piece of lower jaw of the 
eave bear which bears a striking re- 
semblance to a human head and body; 
the concavity of the socket that held 
the canine forms the neck and chin. 
The piece bears evidence of a consid- 
erable amount of wear as if it had 
been carried as a fetich. 

In 1924 Professor O. Tschumi dis- 
covered at Moosbiihl near Bern, an 
important loess station with Magda- 
lenian hearths at a depth of 40 centi- 
meters (15.7 inches). This level has 
yielded a typical industry including 
combination scratcher-gravers blades 
with back worked down, small nuclei 
(all of flint) and bone points. Above 
the Magdalenian level, Tschumi found 
vestiges of a Neolithic and a Roman 
occupation. Moosbihl lies close to 
‘the line representing the maximum 
extension of the Wirm glaciation and 
is nearer to the heart of the Alps 
than any other Magdalenian station 
yet discovered; it probably belongs to 
the closing phase of the Magdalenian 
coincident with a much _ restricted 
area of Alpine Wiirm glaciation. 

Czechoslovakia.—One of the out- 
standing Paleolithic discoveries of the 
past summer is that reported by Dr. 
K. Absolon. It is a great loess sta- 
tion on the northern slope of Palay- 
ske mountain near the village of 
Dolni Vistonice (Unter Wisternitz) . 
The site is near the southern frontier 
of Czechoslovakia, about midway be- 
tween Briinn and Vienna; it covers 
a considerable area and is rich in rel- 
ics of the Aurignacian Epoch. The 
most important specimen discovered 
is an indurated clay figurine repre- 
senting the human female and belong- 
ing to the so-called Venus type. The 
Dolni Venus is a cross between the 
Willendorf Venus of stone found some 
twenty years ago in the Danube val- 
ley only a short distance to the west, 
and the Lespugue Venus of ivory 
found in 1922 in southern France 
(Haute-Garonne). 

Other clay figures discovered at 
Dolni Vistonice include that of a hu- 
man hip and leg, and a bear; there 
is also the figure of a young mam- 


moth carved out of a so-called loess 
poupée or concretion. The four legs 
stand out free from the body; the 
stump of the broken trunk had been 
polished by use. The poupées of the 
recent loess are always small, so that 
this figure of the mammoth meas- 
ures only 2.6 centimeters (1 inch) by 
2.1 em. high. In addition the site 
has already yielded many implements 
of flint and stone, also the upper por- - 
tion of a human cranium prepared for 
use as a vessel, not unlike those found 
some years ago in the cave of Placard 
(Charente), France and numerous 
skeletal remains of the mammoth. 

Russia.—The discovery of fossil hu- 
man remains has been reported from 
the Crimea. The rock shelter (or 
cave) known locally as Kik-Koba is 
near the village of Kiptchak, about 
25 kilometers (15.6 miles) east of 
Simferopol. A section reveals two 
relic-bearing horizons separated by 
an almost sterile deposit of yellow 
clay. The lower deposit has yielded 
some 200 flint implements, 3,000 flint 
chips, two human skeletons (adult 
and child), and fossil animal ire- 
mains: mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
saiga antelope, giant deer, bison, 
horse, fox, etc. The human adult 
skeleton is said to be of the Nean- 
derthal type. 

The upper horizon is likewise rich 
in artifacts and fossil animal re- 
mains: giant deer, saiga antelope, 
and red deer. The fauna from both 
horizons is obviously of Pleistocene 
age; the cultural remains are prob- 
ably Mousterian. Whether the hu- 
man skeletal remains are as old as 
the deposit, or intrusive and of later 
date, is apparently not yet fully 
determined. 

Dr. R. Saller has reported the dis- 
covery of the upper front portion of 
a human, cranium in a loess deposit 
at Podkumok in the Crimea. The 
fragment might be described as be- 
longing to an attenuated Neander- 
tal type and is probably of Aurigna- 
cian age. 


ASIA AND AFRICA 
Asia——Our knowledge of the an- 


cient habitat, or geographic range, of 
Neanderthal man is gradually widen- 
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ing. The British School of Arche- 
ology in Jerusalem has just reported 
the discevery of a frontal bone of the 
Mousterian or Neanderthal type in 
“Mugharet el Zuttiyje” or Robber’s 
Cave near Tabgha, some six miles 
northwest of Tiberias. The big brow 
ridges and the low forehead, as well 
as the associated artifacts, leave no 
doubt as to the Mousterian age of 
the specimen in question. 

Pere E. Licent and P. Teilhard 
de Chardin have found indubitable 
traces of Pleistocene man to the 
south of the Ordos over an extent 
of some 200 kilometers (125 miles) in 
length. They mention three locali- 
ties: the basin of the Choei-tong- 
k’eou near Ning-hia-ofu; the banks 
of the Sjara-osso-gol, south of the 
Ordos; and the grand loess in the 
vicinity of Yu-lin-fou. 


In the Choei-tong-k’eou basin there 


is a distinct habitation level in the 
loess as well as isolated specimens so 
distributed as to show that through- 
out the period of loess formation man 
lived in this region. The first dis- 
covery (1920) included the skull of 
a woolly rhinoceros in association 
with a chipped implement of quartz- 
ite. The artifacts, for the most part 
of quartzite, are very numerous. Fos- 
sil animal remains found in the 
kitchen refuse include: wild ass, wild 
ox, gazelle, woolly rhinoceros, and 
hyena. 

The Sjara-osso-gol, an affluent of 
the Hoang-ho, descends from the loess 
mountains of the Chensi and. trav- 
erses the southeast angle of the 
Ordos, where it forms a canyon in 
some places 70 meters (230 feet) 
deep. As at Choei-tong-k’eou, so also 
in the basin of the Sjara-osso-gol, 
man had lived on an old land surface 
and there left his artifacts and 
kitchen refuse. In the latter, while 
the artifacts are rare and of small 
size, the fauna is very rich. No hu- 
man skeletal remains were encoun- 
tered in either locality. At Sjara- 
osso-gol the animal remains are re- 
markably well fossilized. The spe- 
cies comprise: elephant, woolly rhi- 
noceros, wild ass, wild ox, giant deer, 
wolf, cave hyena, badger, Arvicola, 
etc. 

To the south of the Ordos a great 


loess mantle spreads across Chensi 
and Kansu, in some places attain- 
ing a thickness of 150 meters (492 
feet). This grand loess mantle is 
contemporaneous with and geographi- 
cally near to the deposits of Sjara- 
osso-gol and Choei-tong-k’eou. Near 
the base of the grand loess, Licent 
and Teilhard found implements of 
quartzite at You-fang-t’eou to the 
south of Yu-lin-fou. These imple- 
ments are thought to be the same 
age as those found in the basins of 
Choei-tong-k’eou and Sjara-osso-gol. 
The conclusion is that man lived con- 
temporaneously in all three of these 
localities with the Mousterians, and 
perhaps the early Aurignacians, of 
Europe. 

A flint blade retouched on the mar- 
gins of one face only, found at Sko- 
tovo near Vladivostock, has just been 
published by Breuil, who refers to it 
as representing a culture equivalent 
to the European Aurignacian. Sko- 
tovo lies some 2,000 kilometers (1,250 
miles) northeasterly from the Ordos 
in northern China. 

Africa——A discovery of prime im- 
portance in the realm of fossil prt- 
mates was announced early in the 
year by Professor Raymond Dart of 
Witwatersrand University at Jo- 
hannesburg. The specimen in ques- 
tion is the almost complete skull of 
a young individual of about four 
years, representing either an anthro- 
poid or a form intermediate between 
living anthropoids and man. Whether 
it be a fossil chimpanzee or a fossil 
link connecting anthropoids with 
man, the value of this specimen is 
great because of its completeness. 
One’s first impression from casts and 
illustrations is that it is more hu- 
manoid than anthropoid. Both the 
face and cranium are long, producing 
a harmonious whole; the nasal region 
seems to be distinctly anthropoid. 
On the other hand there are char- 
acters of both skull and brain which 
border on the humanoid. The endo- 
cranial cast is so well preserved as 
to admit of interesting observations 
leading Professor G. Elliot Smith to 
conclude that the skull belonged to 
an ape whose brain points the way 
toward the human brain. 

The specimen was taken from a 
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cave in a calcareous formation near 
Taungs, some 128 kilometers (80 
miles) north of Kimberley. It is 
known as the Taungs skull. Accord- 
ing to R. Broom, the deposit in which 
it was found is of Pleistocene age. 
If this be true, the value of the skull 
as representing a type ancestral to 
both man and the higher apes, is ap- 
preciably diminished. 

Dr. A. Hrdlicka of the United 
States National Museum, just re- 
turned from a six months’ survey in 
the Far East and Africa connected 
with man’s origin and evolution, re- 
ports that the Taungs region and the 
Broken Hill country of South Africa 
both offer immense possibilities in 
throwing light on human. origins; the 
two other regions mentioned by Dr. 
Hrdlicka as offering unusual oppor- 
tunities for anthropologic research 
are the Siwalik Hills of India and the 
valley of the Solo River in Java. 

Polynesia.—During 1925 the Ber- 
nice P. Bishop Museum, under the 
direction of Professor H. E. Gregory, 
continued its study of the Polynesians 
with particular reference to origins, 
routes of migration, and early his- 
tory. Field parties have been at work 
in the Society Islands, Samoa, and 
the Tuamotus. Preliminary surveys 
were made also in Tirian, Rota, and 
Saipan of the Marianas Islands. 
Members of the Museum staff resi- 
dent in Honolulu devoted their time 
to investigations based on the results 
of the Tanager expedition, the Whip- 
poorwill expedition, and the cruise 
of the Kaimiloa. During the year 
six bulletins relating to Pacific eth- 
nology were published. 


UNITED STATES 


Indian Languages.—Professor Ed- 
ward Sapir of the University of Chi- 
cago is convinced of the identity of 
the language of certain Indian tribes 
with that of the primitive Chinese. 
By a close comparison of the primi- 
tive Chinese, Siamese, and Tibetan, 
all in the same language category, 
with the “Nadine group” of North 
America, he finds the same peculiari- 
ties of phonetics, vocabulary, and 
grammatical structure on both sides 
of the Pacific Ocean. Dr. Sapir has 


discovered not only that the Nadine 
groups speak with a tonal accent, 
raising or lowering the voice to give 
certain meaning to words, in a man- 
ner similar to the tonal peculiarities 
of the early Chinese, but also that 
the meanings of certain words are 
identical. He has disclosed further 
that the Indians have retained cer- 
tain prefixes and suffixes which long 
ago have disappeared from the Chi- 
ese speech, but which are clearly dis- 
cernible in the early forms. Indians 
speaking the language of the Nadine 
group are found in all parts of North 
America as far south as northern 
Mexico. This linguistic similarity 
forms another link in the chain of 
evidence showing that America was 
peopled from Asia by way of the 
Behring Strait. 
Connecticut.—Carroll G. Alton of 
Peabody Museum, Yale University, 
conducted excavations on the site of 
the historic Mohegan Indian village 
located on Shantok Point which over- 
looks the Thames river, two miles 
south of Norwich. Several thousand 
artifacts were secured, some of which 
are aboriginal, others aboriginal but 
showing Colonial influence, and still 
others which are purely trade objects. 
Of especial interest are numerous 
bone awls, antler handles, long rib- 
bone needles (highly polished and 
perforated), a rare bone fishhook, 
conch columns and fragments show- 
ing wampum in all its stages of 
manufacture, wampum stones, and 
pottery fragments. A fine collec- 
tion of trade material was secured 
which includes many clay pipes, one 
brass pipe, iron and copper arrow- 
heads, spoons, jews’ harps ete. All 
of the above mentioned specimens 
were found in association with 
kitchen refuse consisting of oyster 
shells and animal bones. 
Ohio.—The excavation of the Hope- 
well group of mounds has been com- 
pleted and the material moved to 
the Museum of the State Archeologi- 
cal and Historical Society at Colum- 
bus where an entire room is devoted 
to this group. Director W. C. Mills 
began the excavation of mound num- 
ber 2 of the Seip group in the Paint 
Creek valley, Ross county, the first 
of August. Before the season was 
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over he brought to light a remark- 
able burial. The sarcophagus, which 
had been made of logs, contained 
three adults and two children and 
the burials were wrapped in a burial 
robe with designs painted in color 
over the whole; these robes had evi- 
dently been decorated with pearls 
from head to foot, the many thou- 
sands that were removed showing 
that they had been attached to the 
cloth. 

The artifacts in the grave were 
also notable as many objects were 
made of tortoise shell; one especially 
interesting was that of a swan, beau- 
tifully cut. The burials were ac- 
companied by copper objects of vari- 
ous kinds such as ornaments, large 
plates, axes, awls, and many objects 
covered with copper and silver, such 
as buttons, etc. The most interest- 
ing of the objects found were the 
large pipes made of stone. These 
pipes, the largest weighing seven and 
one-fourth pounds, were all effigies— 
that of the dog, bear, owl, and night 
hawk. An interesting feature of the 
finding of the pipes was that they 
were not placed directly in the sar- 
cophagus, but above it. 

Mills has begun the work of con- 
verting the Mound City group of 
mounds into a state park. The park, 
covering an area of 58 acres and con- 
taining some 30 mounds, is the gift 
of the United States to the Ohio State 
‘Archeological and Historical Society. 

Southwest.—Mr. Neil M. Judd of 
the U. S. National Museum has com- 

leted his fifth season as director 
of the National Geographic Society’s 
Pueblo Bonito Expedition. The out- 
standing feature of the past season’s 
work is the definite establishment of 
a culture sequence based on the pot- 
tery found. 

The Department of Archeology of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, has con- 
tinued its work at Pecos. 

Gran Quivira Pueblo and the Mim- 
bres river valley have been the scene 
of important excavations under the 
direction of Dr. E. L. Hewett, direc- 
tor of the School of American Re- 
search. 

Director C. C. Willoughby of Pea- 
body Museum, Harvard University, 
reports the discovery of 254 burials 


in the Mimbres valley of New Mex- 
ico. A large collection of pottery 
vessels and a number of other objects 
were obtained. The decorations ap- 
pearing upon the pottery are in gen- 
eral restricted to this area, and in- 
clude many well drawn figures of 
birds, quadrupeds, fishes, ete. In 
northeastern Arizona, explorations 
were carried on in the Chinlee valley 
at Rock Point. About thirty small 
sites were examined. The remains 
found here seem to represent a tran- 
sitional stage between the pre-Pueblo 
and Pueblo cultures. A short time 
was spent investigating the ruins in 
Tse-a-chong Canyon, southwest of 
Carrizo mountains. Several of the 
kivas, or ceremonial rooms, examined 
here were in an almost perfect state 
of preservation. 

Nevada—Among the most im- 
portant of the recent investigations 
carried on by the Museum of the 
American Indian is that which was 
brought to completion during the 
year by Mr. M. R. Harrington in 
certain dry caves near Lovelock. 
These revealed many interesting ob- 
jects from a deposit found to be four- 
teen feet in depth, built up in layers 
by successive generations of occu- 
pancy. The articles recovered indi- 
cate that the Indians had been at- 
tracted to the spot by reason of the 
proximity of Humboldt lake. Their 
chief subsistence was gained from 
wild plants, rabbits and other small 
animals, fish and ducks; agriculture 
was practiced on a small scale. Bas- 
kets, textiles, feather headdresses, im- 
plements of wood, stone and bone, 
well-made cordage, fishhooks, fishnets, 
entire dessicated fish, rabbit snares 
and decoy ducks are among the ob- 
jects recovered from the cave deposits. 
The dead were wrapped with deer- 
skin, with blankets made of muskrat 
skins, and with fishnets; they were 
covered with elaborately decorated 
bowl-shaped baskets made of coiled 
willows. An adult mummy and the 
mummy of a child were recovered. 

Of at least equal importance was a 
subsequent research that led to the 
discovery and beginning of excavation 
of groups of pre-Pueblo ruins in Clark 
county, southeastern Nevada, which 
were scattered over an area several 
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miles long. Many of the ruins lie 
in the valley, more or less buried in 
sand-dunes, but others are on the 
eroded ridges between the lowlands 
and the mormon mesa. The walls of 
the houses, averaging seven inches 
thick, are built of adobe “loaves” laid 
up with adobe mortar and sometimes 
interspersed with slabs of stone and 
the whole plastered with adobe. The 
floors are usually of adobe, but some- 
times are paved with flat sandstone 
fragments, and, in some houses, slabs 
are set on edge against the base of 
the walls. Little of the walls are 
erect, but with the charred remains 
of roofs sufficient has been revealed 
to show that the structures were rec- 
tangular, evidently of a single story 
and with roofs made of poles covered 
with grass, or tules, and mud. The 
dwellings consisted of from one to 
four or five small rooms. Burials 
were made in the floors of some of 
the rooms after they were abandoned. 
Accompanying the dead were earthen- 
ware vessels and minor appurten- 
nances, 


LATIN AMERICA 


Peru.—Dr. A. L. Kroeber, professor 
of anthropology at the University of 
California, who was entrusted by the 
Field Museum, Chicago, with a spe- 
cial mission to Peru for the purpose 
of determining stratifications of cul- 
tures, spent six months in Peru, 
chiefly excavating in the area from 
Lima south to Nazca, a stretch of 
250 miles. His collection is particu- 
larly rich in fine pottery with painted 
designs, fabrics, and mummy bun- 
dles. The results are important and 
are being prepared for publication by 
the excavator. His report will be 
published by the Museum in the be- 
ginning of next year. 
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Current Trends.—A survey of the| mations from 
year’s contributions and events in the preceding and 
general field of Sociology indicates proximate only, 
Some of} stantial evidence 


certain apparent tendencies. 
these tendencies, are, of course, sum- 


the years immediately 
most of them are ap- 
but they give sub- 


{ of current direc- 
tion. 
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There is a decided tendency on the 
part of sociology to coordinate and 
correlate its work and research more 
effectively with the other social sci- 
ences and to draw upon them more 
and more for special data needed in 
the synthetic study of Society. Ex- 
amples of this are abundant. One 
is the representation which Sociology 
has in the Social Science Research 
Council, composed of three members 
from each of the following societies: 
American Economic Association, 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion, American Sociological Society, 
American Statistical Association, 
American Psychological Association, 
American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, American Historical Association. 
Another is the participation of the 
American Sociological Society in the 
planning for an encyclopedia of so- 
cial science and other codrdinate ef- 
forts for social study and research. 

There is, then, the codrdinate cor- 
relation which comes from a similar 
attitude of the other social sciences 
to work more effectively with Sociol- 
ogy. Thus Sociology has tended to 
increase the variety of its approach 
to the study of society and the mass 
of its data until the number of stuv- 
dents, teachers, and authors is con- 
stantly increasing and the amount of 
published material is little short of 
overwhelming. In the midst of this 
situation there is, therefore, a clearly 
evolving recognition of the essential 
problem involved in gathering, evalu- 
ating, assimilating and synthesizing 
this growing mass of new data now 
everywhere so hopefully and attract- 
ively being recruited. 

Specialization. — There is fortu- 
nately another very definite tendency 
toward differentiation and speciali- 
zation to the end that “specialisms” 
within the field are producing data 
and method for the scientific study 
of society such as has not yet been 
approximated. These specialisms ex- 
tend to both major divisions of the 
subject and to concrete segments 
within these divisions, thus bringing 
about objective and descriptive 
studies of greater value and develop- 
ing more effective method. The year 
has also brought about the begin- 
nings of the prucess of integration 


and correlation, so that the results of 
the combined present tendencies give 
promise of a more and more scientific 
method and more comprehensive re- 
sults in the whole field of sociology. 
Some of the examples of specializa- 
tion and _ differentiation may be 
noted. ; 

There is a group which is making 
special studies in the field of popula- 
tion with increasing emphasis upon 
the importance of biological factors. . 
Among those are Pearl, Hankins, 
Huntington, East, Russell, Carr- 
Saunders, Reuter, Thompson, Wools- 
ton, Swinburn, and others. Closely 
related, and to some extent a part 
of this group, are those who are 
making special inquiries concerning 
the possibilities of race development. 
through birth control, following the 
earlier beginnings of Ross. Another 
group including Wisler, Goldenweiser, 
Boas, Lowie, Huntington, Kroeber, 
Levy-Bruhl, Faris, Cole and others, 
have substituted concrete new anthro- 
pological materials for old terminol- 
ogies, and have also contributed much 
data to the cultural or “superorganic” 
research and theory represented also 
by Ogburn, Tozzer, MacCurdy, Wil- 
ley, Herskovits. 

This group has also made impor- 
tant contributions to the current ma- 
terial on race, and along with Han- 
kins and others have offset another 
group of students of race represented 
by Stoddard and Grant. There has 
also been a remarkable renaissance of 
interest in the Negro and of books 
dealing with specialized phases of 


his life and contributions, among 
which are those by Weatheford, 
Woofter, Johnson, Odum, Locke, 


Scarrboro, Kennedy, the Chicago Race 
Commission, with a half dozen more 
now in press. In the field of social 
psychology there has been a notable 
list including Allport, Bernard, Bo- 
gardus, Ellwood, Znaniecki and 
Williams. 

The emphasis upon Sociology for 
teachers has produced volumes by 
Snedden and Peters and has resulted 
in a special group in the American 
Sociological Society annual meeting. 
Contributions to the study of the 
community begun by Hart, Lindeman, 
McKeever have been greatly aug- 
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mented by Steiner, Bowman, Follett, 
McClanahan, and others. In the field 
of social work Gillen, Steiner, Tufts, 
Eliot, Abbott, Breckenridge, Queen 
and others have added important 
works, while to the study of social 
problems Parson, Beach, Baker- 
Crothers, Hudnut, Dow and others 
have added volumes, exclusive of 
more elementary texts by Ross, Hart, 
Keller, Marshall, and a score of 
studies of citizenship. In the field 
of history, theory and method, excel- 
lent contributions have been made by 
Giddings, Barnes, Chaddock, Small, 
Hankins, Chapin, Thomas, Douglas, 
Spykman. There has been, finally, 
an increasing number of volumes on 
general “sociological” subjects and on 
evolution and religion, many of which 
have come within the field of sociol- 
ogy. 

Research—An important tendency 
has been that which emphasizes so- 
cial research, in which the American 
Sociological Society has taken an im- 
portant part. Definite divisions of the 
annual meeting have been devoted to 
reports on research problems, projects 
and methods, while during the year 
the Society has kept the emphasis 
constantly upon recruiting personnel, 
reports, and materials. There hag 
been a large increase in the number 
of university groups which are devot- 
ing themselves to social research. 
Among the new special Institutes for 
Research or other special organized 
efforts for research in which sociologi- 
cal problems are attacked are those 
at Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, The 
Robert Brookings Graduate School, 
North Carolina, Yale, Brown, Iowa 
and Minnesota. Of special importance 
in this respect are the fellowship for 
mature research students offered by 
the Social Science Research Council 
through a grant from the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial and those 
of the Guggenheim Foundation. Dur- 
ing the year a total of approximately 
one hundred such fellowships will be 
available. Other special efforts and 
conferences have been held, such as 
those promoted by the Commonwealth 
Fund for the consideration of the so- 
cial studies. Important grants and 
experiments have been made by the 
Memorial and Commonwealth Funds 


for child welfare and public welfare, 
and other aspects of social work, in 
many cases having the first steps 
based upon research and study. 


LITERATURE 


Periodicals.—One of the most en- 
couraging, and yet most baffling of 
the year’s developments, has been the 
increase of articles dealing with so- 
cial subjects and appearing in popu- 
lar periodicals and scientific periodi- 
cals. The American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy abstracted during the calendar 
year some four hundred and seventy 
articles, selected from 115 periodicals 
of which 25 were foreign, in addition 
to more than a hundred additional 
articles in the popular periodicals. 
The main classification is the gen- 
eral headings of: Personality; The 
Family; Peoples and Cultural Groups; 
Conflict and Accommodation Groups; 
Communities and Territorial Groups; 
Social Institutions; Social Science 
and the Social Process; Social Path- 
ology; Methods of investigation; and 
General Sociology and Methodology 
of the Social Sciences. This large vol- 
ume of “sociological” discussion is 
evidence of the need for sociologists 
to work out a more scientific method 
for assimilating and synthesizing the 
vast amount of evidence constantly 
submitted. To some extent the more 
technical sociological journals are suc- 
ceeding in this respect but in a less 
complete manner than for instance in 
History, Economics, or Psychology. 
The chief scientific papers continue to 
appear in The American Journal of 
Sociology (Univ. of Chicago); The 
Journal of Applied Sociology (Univ. 
of Southern California); Social 
Forces (Univ. of North Carolina) ; 
The Proceedings of the American So- 
ciological Society; The Survey (N. 
Y.). Other specialized periodicals 
dealing with special social problems 
are Opportunity: A Journal of Negro 
Life (N. Y.); The Family (N. Y.); 
Hospital Social Service (N. WANs 

Books.—Among books must be 
classed a great mass of so-called gso- 
ciological literature, some of which is 
good, much of which is worthless or 
worse. In 1925 sociological books 
rank next to fiction and religion in 
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the number of annual volumes. 
Closely allied are books dealing with 
the subject of religious experience, 
and especially the evolution contro- 
versy (more than seven hundred in 
all) many of importance to the so- 
ciologist. During the year in the 
entire field Social Forces| has re- 
viewed or noted more than four hun- 
dred and fifty volumes. 

Publishers are interested in scien- 
tific series, through which the best 
authors may contribute to the more 
technical and scientific literature of 
sociology. No less than eight such 
sociological series have been planned 
or begun during the year. Thus, while 
the year has not produced many out- 
standing texts it has laid the founda- 
tions for a renaissance in social the- 
ory and specialized social science. 


SELECT REFERENCES ON 
SOCIOLOGY 


BaRNES, Harry E.—History and 
Prospects of the Social Sciences. 
ING NV Knopt, 1925. 

Barnes, Harry E—Vhe New History 
and the Social Studies. N. Y., The 
Century Co., 1925, 

BAKER-CROTHERS, H., and Hupnvt, R. 
A.—Problems of Citizenship. N.Y., 
Henry Holt and Coa., 1924. 

Breacu, Walter G.—Introduction to 
Sociology. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1924. 

Bernarp, L. L.—Instinct. 
Henry Holt and Co., 1924. 

Case, C. M.—Introduction to Sociol- 
ogy. N. Y., Alfred Knopf, 1925. 


Nay. 


CHAppocK, Robert E.—An Introduc- 
tion to Statistics. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1925. 

DeScuweinirz, Karl—The Art of 
Helping People Out of Trouble. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 

ExLLwoop, Chas. A.—The Psychology 
of Human Society. N. Y., D. Apple- 
ton and Co., 1925. 

Gippines, Franklin H.—The Scientific 
Study of Human Society. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1924. 

GILLIN, J. L.—Criminology and Pen- 
ology. N. Y., The Century Co., 1925. 

Hart, J. K.—Social Life and Institu- 
tions. N. Y., World Book Company, 
1925. 

KELLAR, A. G.—Starting Points in So- 
cial Science. N. Y., Ginn and Com- 
pany, 

MarsuHaty, L. C.—The Story of Hu- 
man Progress. N. Y., The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1925. 

Park, R. E., and Burcess, H. R.—The 
City. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1925. 

Rivers, W. H. R.—Social Organiza- 
tion. N. Y., Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. 

Ross, E. A.—Civie Sociology. N. Y., 
The World Book Co., 1925. 

SMALL, Albion W.—Origins of Sociol- 
ogy. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1925. 

Srerner, J. F—Community Organiza- 
tion. N. Y., The Century Co., 1925. 

QueEEN, Stuart A.—Social Pathology. 
Phila., Lippincott, 1925. 

Tozzer, Alfred M.—Social Origins and 
Social Continutties. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan Co., 1925. 


SOCIOLOGY APPLIED TO HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


By Matcorm M. WILLEY AND StuaRT A. RICE 
PROFESSORS AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Point of View.—It is clear that 
when sociology makes a contribution 
to history, government and the other 
social sciences, this contribution is 
in the form neither of a body of 
specific subject matter which the lat- 
ter can take over, nor in the form of 
a methodology available for their use. 
It is rather a point of view, applica- 
ble to the special problems arising 
in the older fields. A vast amount 


of literature has appeared during the 
past year exemplifying this point_ of 
view. Outstanding, because of breadth 
of scope and detail of treatment, are 
two volumes issued through the ef- 
forts of Harry Elmer Barnes. The 
first, The History and Prospects of 
The Social Sciences, written by twelve 
eminent authorities and edited by 
Professor Barnes, traces the relation- 
ships among the various social sci- 
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ences; the second, The New History 
and the Soctal Studies, by Professor 
Barnes himself, covers the same 
ground in more detail, and includes 
extensive bibliographical data. In 
both volumes there is clearly the 
recognition that a social viewpoint, 
developed and stressed by the so- 
ciologists, is essential in all of the 
special fields. Relating to history, 
Professor Barnes phrases it: ‘In at- 
tempting to indicate the nature of 
sociology and its relation to history 
. it will suffice to state that in 
the first place, sociology assumes at 
the outset the premise, which it has 
well established by inductive histori- 
cal study, that human life and cul- 
ture have developed in a_ group 
setting... . This assumption does 
not carry with it the doctrine of 
complete group determinism ... but 
sociology does insist that, however 
much must be allowed for individual 
initiative, human progress has been 
more sharply conditioned by its so- 
cial setting than by any other cause 
operating upon the life of man.” It 
is this viewpoint, which has been 
growing rapidly and unmistakably, 
that is the outstanding contribution 
to the field of history; and it is the 
recognition of its validity that is al- 
ready changing the writing of his- 
tory, as shown in the works of such 
men as Charles A. Beard, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, James T. Shotwell, James 
Harvey Robinson and others of the 
same school. Albion W. Small in 
his recent Origins of Sociology 
(1924) also develops clearly the inter- 
relationship between the two fields of 
study, and shows the reactions of 
each upon the other. 
Government.— This view extends 
to the field of government where 


it leads to a challenge of much 
of the older political philosophy. 
For example, the theory of state 


sovereignty is being questioned by 
those who utilize the sociological 
approach. Professor W. Y. Elliott 
formulated this issue in an article, 
“Sovereign State or Sovereign 
Group” (Am. Pol. Sci. Review, 
August, 1925). The influence of so- 
ciology is seen in a position rapidly 
gaining adherents which is stated as 
follows: “Like the universe itself, 


the state is ultimately a pluralistic 
arrangement of group forces, among 
which government, at its most abso- 
lute, can arrange but a temporary 
and tolerable resolution.” 

Evidence of this permeation is 

found in the growth in the last two 
years of a new publication, Social 
Forces. Although sponsored by the 
department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and edited 
by Professor Howard Odum, head of 
that department, the scope of this 
journal, as indicated by the range 
of material covered, has been greatly 
enlarged beyond that of the older 
American Journal of Sociology, the 
official publication of the American 
Sociological Society. It carries as 
a regular feature a “Department of 
Government, Politics and Citizen- 
ship.” In addition to this and to 
numerous general articles, of interest 
to those whose primary fields of re- 
search and study are history and gov- 
ernment, is the large number of books 
within these associated fields regu- 
larly reviewed in the book section of 
the publication. This indicates on 
the one hand that many of the newer 
books on history and government have 
become of interest and concern to go- 
ciologists; on the other, that these 
books are being tinged sufficiently 
with a sociological viewpoint to war- 
rant their inclusion in a sociological 
journal. 
_ Graduate Work—The same trend 
is shown in a similar manner by the 
character of the theses submitted for 
advanced degrees in the graduate 
schools. Not only do many of those 
within the departments of sociology 
include an analysis of historical ma- 
terials, but the obverse is likewise 
true: theses submitted in departments 
of history and government increas- 
ingly rest upon a sociological orien- 
tation. “Dissertations in Sociology” 
(Am. Journal of Sociology, Sept., 
1924); “Doctoral Dissertations in 
Political Science” (Am. Pol. Sci. Re- 
view, Feb., 1925); “List of Doctoral 
Dissertations in Preparation in Amer- 
ican Universities” (Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Department of Historical Re- 
search, Dec., 1924). 

Science of Politics.—In govern- 
ment this enlargement of the bases 
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of theory has assumed organized 
form. ‘Political Science” has in the 
past been based primarily upon as- 
sumptions concerning the nature of 
man and his institutions. As such 
it would have been more accurately 
described as “political philosophy.” 
The newer sociological tendencies are 
shown by the desire of a number of 
political scientists to develop a “sci- 
ence of politics.” This led to the call- 
ing in 1923 of a “national Conference 
on the Science of Politics,’ and a sec- 
ond conference at Chicago, September 
8-12, 1924. Organized on a round- 
table basis the sessions were con- 
tinued at the Christmas meeting of 
that year of The American Political 
Science Association, while a third an- 
nual conference was held in New 
York, September 7-11, 1925. Again 
the round-table sessions were con- 
tinued December 28-30, 1925, at the 
meeting of the older organization. 
The point of view animating the par- 
ticipants in these conferences has 
been essentially sociological. Their 
aspiration has been to measure the 
forces involved in political align- 
ments, political behavior, and _po- 
litical institutions generally. These 
forces, it is recognized, are essentially 
social, and attention has therefore 
been thrown back upon the social 
groupings out of which the political 
life of the nation has evolved. 
Political Organization—One of the 
leaders and chairman of its round- 
table on political statistics, Professor 
Holeombe of Harvard, has exem- 
plified the social attitude toward 
politics in his book, The Political 
Parties of Today (1924). The thesis 
of the author developed with refer- 
ence to the entire history of parties 
in the United States is that social 
groupings, primarily economic in ori- 
gin, determine political alignments 
and political behavior. A similar ap- 
proach is employed in a number of 
books and articles appearing in the 
past year: Merriam and Gosnell, Non- 
voting (1925), is a study of the 
neglect by half of the eligible voters 
of the city of Chicagd to take part in 
an election. Stuart A. Rice, a so- 
ciologist, in Farmers and Workers in 
American Politics (1924), has shown 
the necessity for examining socially 


inherited group-mores as a basis for 

an estimate of the probabilities of 

farmer-labor codperation. Seba El- 

dridge in Political Action (1924) 

adds a further contribution, as does 

a still later book by Professor Mer- 

riam, New Aspects of Politics (1925). 

Two articles in the American Politi- 

cal Science Review, August, 1925, 

“Rainfall and the Populist Party in 

Nebraska,” by John D. Barnhart; and. 
“Sectionalism in Congress (1870- 

1890),” by Hannah Grace Roach, de- 

velop explanations in _ sociological 

terms of some of the important po- 
litical events of the first fifty years. 

It is doubtful if any of these would 

have been written except under the 
impetus of the sociological point of 
view. A similar motivation is domi- 
nating the work of Professors A. B. 

Hall of the University of Wisconsin, 
John A. Fairlie of the University of 
Illinois, Victor J. West of Stanford, 
Arthur Macmahon, Raymond C. Mo- 
ley and Joseph McGoldrick of Colum- 
bia, Ben A. Arneson of Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Erwin F. Meyer of Colorado 
College, Harry A. Barth of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Phillips Brad- 
ley of Amherst, and numerous other 
political scientists. 

University Schools and _ Insti- 
tutes—The most outstanding illus- 
tration of the deliberate attempt to 
base political theory upon a sociolog- 
ical foundation is afforded by the work 
of the recently established School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs at 
Syracuse University (1924). Under 
the leadership of William E. Mosher, 
its director, and Floyd Allport, the 
psychologist attached to the staff, a 
series of experiments in the character, 
formation, and operation of public 
opinion are being carried on. ‘The re- 
sults of this series of experiments, 
as yet unpublished, will undoubtedly 
prove of outstanding significance for 
the future development of a science 
of politics. 

Similar implications may be found 
in the work of a number of other 
established organizations. The Insti- 
tute of Politics at Williamstown, 
Mass., meeting July 23 to August 22, 
1925, had as the topic of one of its 
round tables, “Agricultural and Popu- 
lation Increase,” in charge of Pro- 
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fessor E. M. East, of Harvard. The 
problem involved is one of the most 
familiar in sociological discussion. 

The Social Science Research Council 
during 1925 granted fifteen research 
fellowships for the coming year. The 
integration of the social studies is 
well illustrated by some of the proj- 
ects for which grants were awarded. 
Thus, Dr. Thomas P. Martin, Asso- 
ciate Professor of American History 
at the University of Texas, has as 
his problem A Study of Anglo-Ameri- 
can Relations as Influenced by Eco- 
nomic, Political and Social Forces 
Playing Within and Between the Two 
Peoples. On the other hand, an as- 
sistant professor of Sociology, Dr. 
Mildred D. Mudgett of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is studying Legis- 
lation Affecting the Pre-School Child 
in Oertain European Countries. 

The National Council for Social 


Studies met February 21-25, 1925, 
in Cincinnati. Standards were recom- 
mended for the high school teaching 
of history, government, economics and 
sociology under a plan of close co- 


ordination. That the integrative 
tendencies represented by these pro- 
posals are operating likewise in 


higher institutions is shown by the 
organization of a joint research com- 
mittee of the social science depart- 
ments of the University of Chicago. 

The past year has given added as- 
surance to those who have perceived 
for a number of years a coming break- 
down of hard and fast lines between 
the various social sciences and the 
permeation of all of them by the 
generalized point of view which can 
best be described as sociological, and 
which is the culmination of the re- 
searches and analyses of two genera- 
tions of sociologists. 


MENTAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


By RupoLtPH PINTNER 
PROFESSOR AT TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Present Status of the Testing 
Movement.—The past few years have 
seen the gradual acceptance of psy- 
chological tests as useful tools in edu- 
cation, business and industry. From 
the early beginnings of the movement, 
when tests were in general held up 
to ridicule, we have passed, through 
the period of their proclamation by 
misguided enthusiasts as the solution 
of all racial and educational ills, to 
the present time, where tests are be- 
ginning to find their rightful place 
in school and society. Their immedi- 
ate value as a tool for classification 
in school, college, office and shop is 
beginning to be understood by the 
well-informed. They are not expected 
any longer to perform miracles. They 
are recognized as an outcome of the 
advance of the science of psychology 
in its attempt to measure the re- 
actions of individuals to the various 
stimuli that surround them. Looked 
at from this standpoint, it is very 
obvious that the several tests so far 
constructed are woefully few in num- 
ber and very crude as measurements 
of precision. We may confidently ex- 


pect, therefore, much work in the 
future which will enlarge the field 
of measurement and at the same time 
make the measurement itself more 
exact. 

Such results as have been obtained 
up to the present time by intelligence 
tests in schools and by the testing 
in the army during the war have oc- 
casioned much discussion during the. 
past year both in scientific and popu- 
lar journals. The argument would 
seem to center round the question as 
to whether our tests are testing na- 
tive intelligence, pure and simple, 
uninfluenced by environment; or 
whether they are mere tests of ac- 
quired knowledge. Is there such a 
thing as intelligence which is in- 
herited? Apart from grossly feeble- 
minded people and geniuses, are not 
all the differences in intelligence as 
measured by our tests directly due 
to differences in environment and Op- 
portunities for education? 

We have here once again an aspect 
of the age-old and futile discussion 
of the importance of environment as 
against the importance of heredity. 
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_ Those who believe in the dominance 
of the former are inclined to be- 
little the results of intelligence test- 
ing. The superiority of the intelli- 
gence ratings of well-to-do as com- 
pared with poor children, of city as 
compared with country children, of 
white as compared with negro chil- 
dren, is wholly attributed to differ- 
ences in educational opportunity. 
Those who believe in the dominance 
of heredity claim that such superi- 
ority is largely, if not wholly, due 
to inherited native ability. The 
champions of Nordic superiority have 
tried to use the results of intelligence 
testing in support of their claims. 
The self-appointed guardians of de- 
mocracy have assailed the tests as 


undemocratic and odious in the dis-: 


tinctions they are creating among 
children, and would seem almost to 
regret the aid they are giving in 
fitting education to the needs of the 
individual child. While such general 
discussions of the final implications 
of the testing movement are always 
amusing and at times stimulating, 
it is fortunate that they have not 
interfered with the steady growth of 
test construction and test application. 
Types of Intelligence Tests.—Re- 
cent work in measurement shows an 
increase in the different kinds of 
tests. We may make a rough divi- 
sion of tests into three kinds: (a) 
Intelligence, (b) Character, (c) 
Achievement. Under the heading of in- 
telligence we include all the group and 
individual tests for measuring gen- 
eral capacities of different sorts. 
Among individual tests the Binet-Si- 
mon type of test is still dominant, 
although the Jatest so-called “Revi- 
sion” of this scale, namely, the Her- 
ring Revision (1922), departs quite 
decidedly in method of computing 
mental age from the original Binet 
Scale. Further evidence of work with 
the Binet Scale is found in the ap- 
pearance of a new revision of. the 
Yerkes Point Seale (1923) and also 
a new revision of the Kuhlmann Tests 
(1922). The scope of the Binet 
Tests has recently been increased by 
an adaptation of the Stanford Binet 
Scale for blind subjects (1923). 
With reference to individual tests 
not of the Binet variety we notice an 


increased interest in performance 
tests. This is probably due to the 
expansion of our concept of intelli- 
gence. General intelligence may be 
conceived of as ability to learn ‘or 
adapt to all sorts of situations. So 
we may assume at least three kinds 
of intelligence, namely abstract, con- 
crete and social. The Binet type of 
test is thought of as testing pri- 
marily the abstract type of intelli- 
gence. ‘There is therefore need of 
other types of tests, such as perform- 
ance tests in order to measure con- 
crete intelligence. No new perform- 
ance scale has recently appeared, but 
the tests forming part of the Pintner- 
Paterson Performance Scale have fre- 
quently been used either as units or 
in new groupings. It would seem 
that this concrete intelligence as test- 
ed by performance tests is positively 
related to abstract intelligence. Sev- 
eral new performance tests have been 
constructed and more or less stand- 
ardized as separate individual tests. 

Tests for Young Children—Per- 
haps the most striking and original 
development in this field of individual 
testing has been the recent interest 
in the construction of tests for very 
young children. Up to recent times 
the only tests for infants below three 
were contained in Kuhlmann’s Revi- 
sion of the Binet. Recently’ many 
workers have turned their attention 
to tests for infants and we may now 
say that we are at present in the 
midst of active work in this field. 
Already there are numerous tenta- 
tive tests and norms. Of particular 
importance in this connection is the 
work of Woolley at the Merrill- 
Palmer School, the work of Baldwin 
and Stecher at lowa and the work 
of Gesell at Yale. None of these 
scales or series of tests lays claim 
to the same degree of accuracy in 
mental measurement as does the Binet 
series for school children. This in- 
terest of the psychologist in tests for 
the very young child is part of the 
general interest in child welfare and 
pre-school education. The tests form 
merely one aspect of the general study 
of the total behavior of the young 
child, as it is being now studied in 
several institutes of child welfare, 
where we find the _ psychologist, 
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psychiatrist, physician, dietitian, so- 
cial worker and educator codperating 
in a thorough study of the child from 
birth to school age. 

Group Intelligence Tests—So far 
we have been describing individual 
intelligence tests, i.e., tests given to 
one subject at a time. When we turn 
to group intelligence tests, we find 
that, although they have been used 
enormously in schools and colleges, 
very few new tests have been con- 
structed during the past year. The 
frequent complaint that there are 
too many tests on the market may 
have been heeded by the test makers. 
The most noteworthy new test of the 
past year is the McCall Multi-Mental 
Test. It differs from the usual group 
test in as much as it demands only 
one type of reaction on the part of 
the subject throughout the whole 
test. It lays claim to be as good a 
measure of intelligence as the more 
elaborate group tests now in common 
use. 

Levels of Intelligence-—The most 
important work now being done in 
intelligence testing is the research 
work carried on by Professor E. L. 
Thorndike of the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. A series of 
intelligence scales are being con- 
structed by means of which various 
levels of intelligence can be measured 
and these levels will increase in dif- 
ficulty by equal steps. Two of these 
scales are already available and the 
others, together with a book describ- 
ing the work, will appear early in 
1926. 

Character.—The second purpose of 
tests is to test character. In the 
field of testing for character qualities, 
emotional make-up, personality quali- 
ties and such other similar aspects of 
personality not included strictly un- 
der intelligence, there continues to 
be great interest and activity. Spe- 
cial research work in this field is 
being done by Drs. Hartshorne and 
May in the Institute of Educational 
Research of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. No tests have as 
yet been published by them. 

Terman in his work on gifted chil- 
dren has modified and made use of 
several character and personality 


tests. He bases his tests on those 
originally devised by Voelker, Cady, 
Raubenheimer, Woodworth and 
Knight. We therefore have a new 
set of tests as follows: Overstate- 
ment, Reading Preferences, Character 
Preferences, Social Attitudes, Trust- 
worthiness, and Emotional Instabil- 
ity. These tests have been given to 
over a thousand gifted and normal 
children from age seven to fourteen. 
In addition an extremely interesting 
test for determining intellectual, so- 
cial and activity interests has been 
experimented with. 
All this work on the testing of 
character, temperament and _person- 
ality is as yet in the experimental 
stage, and the tests cannot be used 
by teachers and others for routine 
work as can our intelligence tests. 
Nevertheless, there is now no doubt 
that reliable and objective tests for 
several character qualities will be 
available in a very short time, and 
thus a measurement of qualities, long 
held to be too intangible for measure- 
ment, will be attained. 
Achievement.—The third method 
concerns itself with achievement. 
Tests of achievement attempt to meas- 
ure definitely how much a child has 
accomplished in a certain subject. 
They are a measure of the influence 
of the school upon the child. They 
show how successful the school has 
been in making those modifications 
which it set out to make. Recent 
activity in this field has been great. 
In addition to tests covering broad 
fields such as reading or arithmetic, 
there is a marked tendency to con- 
struct tests for much narrower as- 
pects of such subjects, Thus we 
have Gates’ Word Pronunciation 
Test, the Detroit Word Recognition 
Test, Gates’ Reading of Directions 
Test, the Whipple High School and 
College Reading Test, seven tests by 
Logasa and McCoy for measuring ap- 
preciation of Literature, the N.. Y. 
Survey Tests of English Grammar 
and English Usage. In arithmetic 
we have the Woody-VanWagenen 
Tests of the fundamental operations 
in arithmetic arranged for different 
grades, also the Buswell Arithmetic 
tests for diagnosing the particular 
difficulties of each pupil, and the 
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Stevenson Problem Analysis Test in 
Arithmetic. That the field of achieve- 
ment testing is a very wide one can 
be seen by the following recently 
published tests: Michigan Botany 
Test, Cooprider Biology Test, Dvorak 
General Science Tests, Illinois Infor- 
mation Test on Foods, Hutchinson 
Musie Test, Gates-Strang Health 
Knowledge Test, and the Schorling- 
Sanford Plane Geometry Test. Un- 
questionably other achievement tests 
have been published which have not 
come to the writer’s attention. 

It is obvious that there is a large 
demand on the part of teachers for 
standard tests for all subjects taught 
in schools. Very little is now taught 
in schools that cannot be measured 
with more or less accuracy by stand- 
ard achievement tests. Such tests 
lead to a better knowledge of what 
is being accomplished. They allow 
a comparison of one school system 
with another. The extent of some of 
the testing programs can be envisaged 
by the nation-wide testing project in 
Arithmetic Problem Solving, English 
and Reading now being conducted by 
the Public School Publishing Com- 
pany in which over 400,000 pupils 
in all parts of the United States are 
enrolled. 

Some Uses of Tests.—The routine 
use of tests by schools, clinics, fac- 
tories and the like need not be men- 
tioned here. Doubtless millions of 
individuals have been given standard 
tests of some sort during the past 
year. We can only mention in this 
article some of the outstanding pieces 
of work. 

Terman and his co-workers have 
reported on their investigation of one 
thousand gifted children. All of these 
children had intelligence quotients of 
130 or over, and intellectually they 
fall well within the top one per cent. 
of the school population. The ratio 
of boys to girls is greater than that 
found in the population in general, 
and the Jewish race contributes about 
twice as many as the average. These 
children were given physical and men- 
tal tests of all kinds and compared in 
every case with a control group of 
average children. The superiority of 
the gifted group is an all-round su- 

periority showing up on physical, in- 


tellectual, volitional and character 
traits of all kinds. Gifted children 
are not sickly, eccentric prodigies 
with abnormally developed talents 
along specific lines. They are on the 
contrary regular boys and girls with 
healthy play interests and an active 
play life. 

The importance of this investiga- 
tion lies in the fact that it gives us 
for the first time accurate measures 
of the difference between normal and 
gifted children in traits other than 
the purely intellectual. .It is not 
based upon opinion, but upon objec- 
tive tests of measurable traits. A 
great many of the newer character 
tests are made use of. This book 
will unquestionably have a profound 
influence upon the attitude of society 
toward the gifted child. It shows 
that there are many such children in 
the world; it shows how they can be 
discovered and that they possess an 
abundance of desirable traits, physi- 
cal, mental and moral. What is the 
kind of school for them and what 
is society going to do about it? How 
shall these children be educated so 
that they may contribute their best 
to the welfare of society? This is 
the challenge that Terman’s im- 
portant work presents. 

College Tests.—The interest of col- 
leges and universities in intelligence 
tests as a means for appraising the 
mental caliber of their students is 
everywhere growing. In many such 
institutions an intelligence test of all 
new students is now taken as a mat- 
ter of course. The work done at Co- 
lumbia has been described fully by 
Wood. He describes not only the in- 
telligence test but also the new type 
of objective content examination. 
“One of the greatest advantages,” he 
says, “of the intelligence test is that 
it enables the administration to ad- 
just academic load to individual ca- 
pacity.” Many are saved from fail- 
ure and discouragement and the su- 
perior students are given opportunity 
to use their superior intelligence. In 
addition to the use of an intelligence 
test for all students, there is a grow- 
ing interest in a broader study of 
the student and what may be de- 
scribed as college personnel work is 
rapidly increasing. 
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Vocational Tests.—In the selection 
of individuals for various jobs, com- 
binations of intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests of all kinds are being used. 
The Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Institute of Government 
Research at Washington, in the pages 


of its journal, Public Personnel 
Studies, has published suggested 
tests for the following positions: 


Janitor, Bacteriologist, Library As- 
sistant, Painter, Automobile Driver, 
Pathologist, Playground Supervisor, 
Road Inspector, Plumber. These ex- 
aminations make use of the stand- 
ard intelligence tests in conjunction 
with newly devised trade or achieve- 
ment tests for the various occupa- 
tions. 

Tests of abstract intelligence and 
knowledge of the job may not be suf- 
ficient for the selection of proper in- 
dividuals. In the work of Vitales 
with street-car motormen we have an 
example of a different kind of test, 
in which the individual is measured 
as to his ability to learn the specific 
kinds of reactions which are required 
for his job. 

Summary.—We may summarize by 
noting that both in the field of test 
construction and application the past 
year has been very fruitful. The test 
makers are fully aware that much 
yet remains to be done in the perfec- 
tion of the instruments of measure- 
ments in those fields where such in- 
struments now exist. There are many 
aspects of human personality that 
have not yet been measured, and re- 
search as to the possibility of such 
measurement is proceeding apace. We 
note also the widespread use of all 
the instruments of measurement in 
school and industry. They are evi- 
dently serving a very definite purpose 
and are helping in the solution of 
important problems. 

Publishers of Tests Mentioned 
Above.—Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. 
Y. C.; Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill.; World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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PART SEVEN 
THE HUMANITIES 


DIVISION XXXV 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


INTERESTS 


AND TESTS 


By J. DUNCAN SPAETH 
PROFESSOR AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Field—The following article is pri- 
marily a survey of work by American 
authors in the field of belles lettres 
during 1925, but in the case of out- 
standing writers occasional reference 
is made to books that have appeared 
since 1919. It is impossible to draw 
a strict line of demarcation between 
“belles lettres’? on the one hand, and 
history, philosophy and science, nat- 
ural, political, social, on the other. 
Biography and autobiography have 
frankly been considered as “litera- 
ture” along with fiction, poetry, es- 
says, and in other fields books of 
distinct literary merit have been in- 
cluded when not addressed exclu- 
sively to the professional scholar. The 
survey is necessarily partial but it 
aims to present a cross section of con- 
temporary American literature in- 
cluding “best sellers” as well as books 
that are caviare to the general. The 
brief comments aim to characterize 
rather than to appraise. 

Public Taste-——There seems to be a 
consensus of opinion among publish- 
ers that the standard of public taste 
in books has undergone a notable 
change for the better in the last ten 
years. The Publishers’ Weekly regu- 
larly reports fifteen best selling 
novels and fifteen best selling non- 
fiction books. Before the war, a sale 
of over 20,000 for a non-fiction book 
was very rare. Within recent years, 


hundreds of thousands of copies have 
| been sold of such books as Wells’ Out- 
line of History, Walter Page’s Let- 
ters and Papini’s Life of Christ. The 
head of a large publishing firm 
writes: “Since the war, the American 
public has clearly been reading for 
background—outlines of history, out- 
lines of science, biographies, volumes 
of letters and popularized science. 
The intellectual ferment and _ self- 
questioning attitude reflected in this 
change of reading habit has also been 
reflected in the large sales of realistic 
American novels.” Three or four 
years ago, the interest in “realism” 
of Main Street type as opposed to “ro- 
manticism” was at its height. To- 
day there is a reaction as exemplified 
by the vogue for Sabatini, E. Bar- 
rington and such good mystery stories 
as Beau Geste, by Percy Wren. Bi- 
ography and autobiography have been 
making tremendous inroads on fiction, 
in popular favor, though to be sure 
the newer biography is itself a kind 
of fiction—Wahrheit und Dichtung— 
‘as in Maurois’ Shelley, J. Lucas-Du- 
breton’s Pepys, Barrington’s Nelson 
and Byron (Glorious Apollo), Kla- 
bund’s Peter the Ozar, and Werner’s 
Brigham Young and John L, Sullivan. 

A well known publisher says: “Ten 
years ago the national magazines had 
not reached the state of wide circu- 
lation that they have to-day. The 
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public that wanted Zane Grey and 
Harold Bell Wright still exists to- 
day; but this public can buy its 
product cheaper in the form of big 
national monthlies and _ weeklies. 
Furthermore, magazines having a 
larger purchasing power than book- 
publishing companies, can more or 
less dictate to the author the style 
of story demanded. Of course, there 
are important exceptions, and ephem- 
eral books are occasionally bought 
in large quantities. The outstand- 
ing example is, I believe, the sale 
of The Sheik, which is supposed to 
have sold over 400,000 copies at $2.00 
and the same number at 75 cents, 
and Mrs. Rinehart’s Red Lamp, a 
thrilling mystery story (1925), is 
said to be near the million mark. 

No doubt such book lists as the 
A. L, A. and the Atlantic Monthly 
Book Shops have their effect on the 
public taste. 

Literary Periodicals—A notable 
development in American journalism 
is the growing importance of the 
weekly Book Review Section of some 
of the big metropolitan dailies. 
Among the most important weekly 
literary reviews are the New York 
Times Book Review (very influential 
on account of its wide circulation; 
Simeon Strunsky’s page is always 
worth while), The Saturday Review, 
N. Y. (Henry Seidel Canby, William 
Rose Benét, Amy Loveman, Christo- 
pher Morley), growing in importance, 
unconnected with a daily newspaper, 
and founded after the purchase of 
the V. Y. Evening Post by the Curtis 
interests had set Mr. Canby and his 
associates free to start an inde- 
pendent review. The Boston Evening 
Transcript Book Review, the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune’s “Books” — section 
(Stuart P. Sherman), The Chicago 
Daily News (Harry Hansen), The 
New York World (Heywood Broun, 
Stallings), The New Republic. Among 
monthly reviews The Atlantic 
Monthly (conservative), The Ameri- 
can Mercury (radical; Menckenized 
criticism), The Literary Digest In- 
ternational Book Review (eclectic), 
and among the scholarly reviews The 
Yale Review, The Dial, The Virginia 
Quarterly Review (new, 1925), and 
The Reviewer (University of North 


Carolina most note-, 
worthy. 

Literary Prizes—The following; 
prizes in various fields of American) 
literature have been awarded since} 


1919: | 


Pulitzer Prizes, Excluding History) 
and Drama 


In 1919—Novel: Booth Tarkington, , 
The Magnificent Ambersons. Biogra-) 
phy: Henry Adams, Hducation of 
Henry Adams (Houghton, Miifflin,, 
1918). 

In 1920—Biography: Albert J. 
Beveridge, Life of John Marshall| 
(Houghton, Mifflin, 1916-19). 

In 1921—Novel: Edith Wharton, 
Age of Innocence. Play: Zona Gale, 
Miss Lulu Bett. Biography: Edward 
Bok, Americanization of Edward Bok} 
(Seribner). 

In 1922—Novel: Booth Tarkington, 
Alice Adams. Biography: Daughter 
of the Middle Border. Verse: H. A. 
Robinson, Collected Poems (Macmil- 
lan). 

In 1923—Novel: Willa Cather, One 
of Ours. Biography: B. Hendrick, 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 
Verse: Ballad of the Harp Weaver, 
A Few Figs from Thistles, and a Mis- 
cellany, by Edna Millay. 

In 1924—Novel: Margaret Wilson, 
The Able McLaughlins. Biography: 
Michael Pupin, From Immigrant to 
Inventor. Verse: Robert Frost, New 
Hampshire. 

In 1925—Novel: Edna Ferber, So | 
Big. Biography: M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, Barrett Wendell and His Let- 
ters. “Verse: Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, The Man Who Died Twice. 


Helen Haire Levinson Prize 


($200.00) for a poem or group of 
poems by a citizen of the United 
States. | 

Awarded in 1919—H. IL. Davis, | 
Primipara. 

In 1920—Wallace Stevens, Peck- | 
sniffiana, | | 

In 1921—lLew Sarett, The Box of 
God. | 

In 1922—Robert Frost, Witch of | 
Coos. 

In 1923—Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, Advenel Gray. 

In 1924—Amy Lowell, Evelyn Ray. 


Press) are 
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Nation’s Poetry Prize ($100.00) 


Awarded in 1921—James Rorty, 
Prelude: When We Dead Awaken; 
Roy Helton, May Jones Takes the 
Air, 

In 1922—Gwendolen Haste, The 
Ranch in the Coulee; Martin Fein- 
stein, In Memoriam. 

In 1925.—Stephen Vincent Benet, 
King David. 

In 1924—Seudder Middleton, Jeze- 
bel. 

In 1925—Eli Siegel, Hot After- 
noons Have Been in Montana. 


The Prize ($100.00), A Token of 
Appreciation for Good Work by a 
Young Poet, and Offered Anony- 
mously by a Poet. 


Awarded in 1919—Mark Turbyfill, 
Poems (1917-18-19). 

In 1920—Maurice Lesemann, 
Man Walks in the Wind. 

In 1921—Hazel Hall, Repetitions. 

In 1922—Robert J. Roe, A Sailor’s 
Note-book. 

In 1923—H. Stuart, Poems. 

In 1924—Marjorie Meeker, A Dia- 
logue and Lyrics. 

In 1925—George H. Dillon, Pre- 
ludes. 


A 


The Pictorial Review, Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation and 
Dodd, Mead & Co. prize ($13,500). 


Awarded in 1925—Martha Ostenso, 
Wild Geese. 


FICTION 
By J. DUNCAN SPAETH 
PROFESSOR AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


General.—In volume the output of 
fiction exceeds all other forms of 
literature together. There is evi- 
dence of a reaching out for newer 
and freer forms as well as for fuller 
content in the novel. Edith Whar- 
ton and Sherwood Anderson have 
both written interestingly of their 
art. 

The novel of manners, of ideas, of 
adventure, of psychology, new and 
old, of satiric realism, of sophisticated 
romance, of naive sentimentalism, the 
regional novel, the historical novel, 
the mystery novel where plot is all, 
and the impressional novel where plot 
is nothing—each kind is represented, 
and representatives of each kind will 
be found in our list. 

Novels.—Outstanding novels of the 
year are: Sinclair Lewis’ Arrow- 
smith (Harcourt, Brace), Sherwood 
Anderson’s Dark Laughter (Boni & 
Liveright), Willa Cather’s Profes- 
sor’s House (Knopf), Anne Parrish’s 
The Perennial Bachelor (Harper), 
Christopher Morley’s Thunder on the 
Left (Doubleday, Page), Ellen Glas- 
gow’s Barren Ground (Doubleday, 
Page), Joseph Hergesheimer’s Bali- 
sand (Knopf, 1924), James Boyd’s 
Drums (Scribner), Edith Wherton’s 
A Mother's Recompense (Appleton). 


In Arrowsmith, Sinclair Lewis con- 
tinues to work with a more mature 
mind and a surer hand the vein of 
satiric realism opened in Main Street 
and Babbitt. Main Street stripped 
the false glamor from the idyllic 
picture of the rural community that 
was one of the heirlooms of the 
sentimental tradition. Babbitt ex- 
posed the shabby sentimentality of the 
commercial booster in the booming 
cities of the Middle West. In 
Arrowsmith the educational ideals of 
the college Babbitts are subjected to 
ironic scrutiny. Much of the scene 
is laid in the medical school of a 
Mid-western State University, a 
composite picture rather than a pho- 
tograph, but the character of Max 
Gottlieb, whose religion is the relent- 
less pursuit of truth in his labora- 
tory, stands out in clear relief against 
the motley company of human, all too 
human, compromisers that crowd the 
stage. 

the story of Arrowsmith him- 
self is the story of a tragic con- 
flict told with remarkable power. 
Sinclair Lewis is too anxious to prove 
his point to write “mere litera- 
ture.’ His characters prove what 
he wishes them to prove. His genius 
is critical. Like Bernard Shaw, he 
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conceals beneath his ironic exterior 
a burning passion for reality and a 
blistering scorn for cant and make- 
believe. In Arrowsmith there is more 
solid workmanship and more concen- 
tration of purpose than in any of 
his previous books. 

Sherwood Anderson’s Dark Laugh- 
ter is a much more fundamental 
challenge of current values, because 
it delves beneath the very founda- 
tions of our conventional social strue- 
ture. “Dark Laughter,’ as Henry 
Seidel Canby says with penetration, 
“is not white laughter, civilized 
laughter. Sherwood Anderson is not 
an adept in civilization. In American 
literature he is opposite to the meta- 
physical Emerson, the moral Howells, 
the crafty Hergesheimer and very dif- 
ferent from his nearest of kin, Mark 
Twain.” But it is surely Walt Whit- 
man who is Anderson’s nearest of 
kin. The only American writer who 
could see, in fact did see, New Orleans 
as Anderson did, is Whitman. Mr. 
Canby continues: “His imagination 
is engaged by the instinctive emo- 
tions and in this concentration he 
is more penetrating and more pro- 
found than any contemporary writer 
in this country. ... It is the world 
of dark laughter only, but he carries 
us so far into its dangerous marches 
that he will have to be reckoned with 
as one of the pioneers of the imagi- 
nation.” Anne Parrish’s Perennial 
Bachelor is more finished in literary 
form than Dark Laughter or Arrow- 
smith. Its canvas is more restricted 
and reproduces with charming fidelity 
moving surfaces of life. The scene 
is laid in and about Wilmington, 
Del. (the scene of Henry Seidel 
Canby’s Our House, 1919), and its 
theme is the frustration of the lives 
of three sisters in their devotion to 
their brother. It is an American Old 
Wives’ Tale with more kindliness and 
humor and sentiment than Arnold 
Bennett’s masterpiece. It depicts the 
changing manner of life from 1850- 
1925 from Mid-Victorianism to Mod- 
ernism. Miss Parrish’s craftsmanship 
is of a high order; it is a novel of 
manners rather than of ideas; her 
forte lies in pathos rather than in 
tragedy, sentiment rather than pas- 
sion, delicate irony rather than 


boisterous humor. Willa Cather’s 
Professor’s House has not the unity 
and artistic perfection of her earlier 
Lost Lady, nor the breadth of 
O Pioneers and My Antonia, that 
brought her into the front rank 
of American novelists. But it is a 
penetrating and subtle study of the 
character of the professor and his 
family. In Thunder on the Left, 
Christopher Morley, well known as 
essayist and humorist of the Bowling 
Green, enters the rank of the novel- 
ists. His novel shows him not only 
as a master of style but as creator 
of character and prober into the 
mystery of life. 

Historical Novels—In Balisand, 
Hergesheimer returns to the historical 
novel. It deals with the period after 
the Revolutionary war, and the po- 
litical fight between the Federalists 
and the Republicans is vividly por- 
trayed. Mr. Hergesheimer stands 
near the top of modern English 
writers of fiction in his command over 
the resources of language. He is 
colorist and artist and his portraits 
glow with the tints of life. Another 
striking historical novel is James 
Boyd’s Drums, a vivid study of the 
Revolutionary days in the Carolinas, 
and of the conversion of a young. 
Scottish-American from Loyalist to 


Patriot. Other historical novels 
worth mentioning are: We Must 
Mareh, Honoré Willsie Morrow 


(Stokes), the story of Marcus Whit- 
man and the winning of Oregon; 
Samuel Drummond, Thomas Boyd 
(Scribner), a story of the soil—a 
farm in Ohio—the Civil War and the 
victory of a cause that means the 
defeat of an individual who fought 
for it. 

Regional Novels.—Among the “re- 
gional” novels of the year the fol- 
lowing are noteworthy:—The Ken- 
worthys (Middle West), by Margaret 
Wilson (Harper), is not as dis- 
tinguished as her prize-winning The 
Able McLaughlins, but proves she is 


not a ‘“one-novel” author. Martha 
Ostenso, Wild Geese (Dodd, Mead) 
Prize Novel (Northwest). Walter 


Meilenberg, Prairie, a novel of the 
pioneer Middle West, a symptom of 
the reaction against Main Street, and 
Spoon River realism; an effort to 
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portray the enduring and significant 
factors in the cycle of the elementary 
experience of the race. Elsie Sing- 
master, Bred in the Bone (Houghton, 
Mifflin) in a series of Pennsylvania 
Dutch stories. She has again por- 
trayed the Pennsylvania German folk 
with rare sympathy and _ insight. 
Lorna Doone Beers, Prairie Fures 
(Dutton). Du Bose Heyward, Porgy, 
deals with the indolent casual swarm- 
ing life of the negro quarter in a 
Southern city. The Wind (Harper), 
an anonymous novel of the Texas 
plains, well done. Helen Hull, The 
Surry Family, is a study of family 
fortunes in a Michigan town; quiet 
in tone but distinguished. Bronze 


Collar, John Frederick (Putnams), 
Southern California. Dipper Hull, 
Anne Bosworth Greene (Century 
Co.). A sequel to The Lone Winter 


(1923), the two books giving in jour- 
nal form the narrative of a winter 
and summer spent on a high remote 
farm. Lucy Furman, The Glass Win- 
dow (Atlantic Monthly Press—Lit- 
tle, Brown), a story of the Kentucky 
mountains. 

Notable Novels.—The following 
novels both by writers of established 
reputation and by the younger and 
radical group have attracted wide 
attention: —Henry Adams, Democracy 
(Holt), published anonymously in 
1879. Booth Tarkington, Women 
(Doubleday, Page), not a master- 
piece like Alice Adams, but a bright 
and penetrating study of the middle- 
class suburban current-fiction-reading 
clubable American woman. Edith 
Wharton, A Mother’s Recompense 
(Appleton). Gertrude Atherton, Crys- 
tal Oup (Boni and _ Liveright). 
Ernest Poole, The Hunter's Moon 
(Macmillan). Arthur Train, The 
Needle’s Eye (Scribner). Katherine 
Newlin Burt, Quest (Houghton, Mif- 
flin). Louis Bromfield, Possession 
(Stokes), Galsworthian. Donn Byrne, 
Blind Raftery and O'Malley of 
Shanganagh (Century Co.). Harry 
Leon Wilson, Cousin Jane (Cosmop. 
Book Corp., N. Y.). James Stevens, 
Paul Bunyan (Knopf), an American 
myth. Carl ‘van Vechten, Firecrack- 
ers, sophisticated, intended to be 
amusing, “mantic” rather than ro- 
mantic. Scott Fitzgerald, The Great 


Gatsby (Seribner). Francis Hackett, 
The Nice Young Couple (Boni and 
Liveright). John Dos Passos, Man- 
hattan Transfer (Harper), a novel of 
modern New York in the new style 
in which the consciousness of the 
writer becomes a mere instrument for 
registering impressions. Elinor Wylie 
(Mrs. Wm. Rose Benét), Venetian 
Glass Nephew (Doran), a very well 
written, dainty literary fantasy. John 
Erskine, Private Life of Helen of 
Troy (Bobbs-Merrill), cultivated so- 
phistication, in the tradition of 
Anatole France. Chamberlain, The 
Great Van Suttart Mystery (Put- 
nam). Floyd Dell, The Runaway 
(Knopf). Anzia Yezierska, Bread 
Givers (Doubleday, Page), a vivid 
Ghetto story, Zolaesque, autobio- 
graphical. Nathan Asch, The Office 
(Harcourt, Brace), original in form, 
interesting psychology of “office peo- 
ple” and a subtle satire on Wall 
Street. Theodore Dreiser, An Ameri- 
can Tragedy (Boni and Liveright), 
Mr. Dreiser’s only novel since 1919. 
Last but not least (in popularity), 
another of the books that have cer- 
tainly not proved “caviare to the gen- 
eral” is Harold Bell Wright’s A Son 
of His Father (Appleton). Zane 
Grey’s The Thundering Herd and 
James Oliver Curwood’s The Ancient 
Highway belong to the vigorous type 
of “red blooded’ fiction. President 
Lowell’s definition of red blood, “that 
is to say, blood that has not passed 
through the brain,” would be repudi- 
ated indignantly by all readers of 
Zane Grey and Curwood, and their 
name is legion. 


Twelve Leading Novelists 


Production for the last five years. 


Cather, Willa (all published by 
Knopf). 
1920—Youth and the Bright Me- 
dusa. 


1922—One of Ours. 
1923—A Lost Lady. 
1925—Professor’s House. 

Wharton, Edith (all published by 
Appleton). 
1920—A ge of Innocence. 
1922—Glimpses of the Moon. 
1923—A Son at the Front. 
1924—Old New York. 
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1925—A Mother’s Recompense. 

Hergesheimer, Joseph (all published 
by Knopf). 
1921—Cytherea. 
1922—Bright Shawl. 
1924—Balisand. 

Tarkington, Booth (all published by 
Doubleday, Page). 
1919—Ramsey Milholland. 
1921—Alice Adams. 
1922—Gentle Julia. 
1923—The Fascinating Stranger. 

(Short Stories. ) 
1924—Midlander. 
1925—Women. 

Gale, Zona (all published by Apple- 
ton). 
1920—Miss Lulu Bett. 
1923—Faint Perfume. 

Lewis, Sinclair (all published by 
Harcourt, Brace). 
1920—Main Street. 
1922—Babbitt. 
1925—Arrowsmith. 

Glasgow, Ellen (all 
Doubleday, Page). 
1919—Builders. 
1922—One Man in His Time. 
1925—Barren Ground. 

Anderson, Sherwood (all published by 
Huebsch). 
1919—Winesburg, Ohio. 
1920—Poor White. 
1921—Triwmph of the Egg. 
1922—Many Marriages. 
1923—Horses and Men. 

1924—A Story Teller’s Story. 
1925—Dark Laughter. 

Dreiser, Theodore (all published by 
Boni and Liveright). 
1919—Twelve Men. 
1920—Hey Rwub-a-Dub-Dub. 

(Essays. ) 
1922—Book About Myself. 
1925—An American Tragedy. 

Poole, Ernest (all published by Mac- 
millan). 
1920—Blind. 
1921—Beggars’ Gold. 

1922— Millions. 
1923—Danger. 
1924—A valanche. 
1925—Hunter’s Moon. 

Cabell, James Branch (all published 
by McBride). 


published by 


1920—Cords of Vanity. 
Jurgen. 
Domnei. 

1921—Figures of Earth. 

1922—Lineage of Lichfield. 

1923—High Place. 

1924—Straws and . Prayer-books. 
Dell, Floyd (all published by 

Knopf). 

1920—Moon-Calf. 

1921—Briary-bush. 

1923—Janet March. 

1925—This Mad ideal, 

Runaway. 

Short Stories—The flood of short 
stories 
Much is ephemeral, though no doubt 
symptomatic of the time. Though 
few will survive, they may serve the 
future historian of manners as source- 
material. The vogue of the small 
town in fiction of the Lulu Bett genre 
is exemplified in the following: (some 
of them earlier than 1925) William 
Allen White, In Our Town (Macmil- 
lan) ; short stories of Iowa and Kan- 
sas, Rupert Hughes, In a Little Town 
(Keokuk, Ia.) (Harper); Octave 


Thanet, Stories of a Western Town 


(Seribner) ; Dorothy Canfield, The 
Bent Twig (Holt); Grace Flandrau, 
Being Respectable (Harcourt, Brace) ; 


defies analysis and record. 


Laura E. Richards, In Blessed Cyrus 


(New England) (Appleton); Laura 
Wolcott, Grey Dream (Yale Univer- 
sity Press); James Branch Cabell, 
Rivet in Grandfather's Neck (Me- 
Bride), the South; Irvin Cobb, Old 
Judge Priest. 

Each year are published the O. 
Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories 
(Doubleday, Page). William O’Brien 
edits an annual anthology of short 
stories. More Aces is the title of 
the Putnam collection for 1925. The 
following are worthy of mention: 
Half Told Tales, Henry van Dyke 
(Scribner ) ; Dawgs, Charles Wright 
Gray (Holt); an anthology of stories 
about dogs; Bigger and Blacker, 
Octavius Roy Cohen (Little, Brown 
& Co.); Married Life, Edith 
O’Shaughnessy (Harcourt, Brace Ne 
combines sophistication with insight, 
well written. 
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By J. DuncAN SPAETH 
PROFESSOR AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


General.— Next to fiction biog- 
raphy and autobiography have been 
most assiduously cultivated, and 
there seems no diminution of inter- 
est on the part of the reading public 
in biographical literature. Not only 
is the year’s output of high quality, 
but it is interesting to note the 
emergence of certain clearly defined 
newer ways of writing biography. 
There is the psychological or spiritual 
biography of which Brooks’ Ordeal of 
Mark Twain and Pilgrimage of Henry 
James are examples;  Bradford’s 
“psychographs” and Dr. Collins’ 
books are in the same tradition, as 
also Sherwood Anderson’s autobiog- 
raphy, A Story-Teller’s Story, a not- 
able book having more to do with 
the inward significance of fact than 
with its outward order in the course 
of events; and furnishing the key to 
Anderson’s literary art. There is the 
“novelized” type of biography, some- 
times satiric in tone and influenced 
by the English example of Strachey’s 
Vietoria. Dibble’s John L. Sullivan, 
Werner’s Brigham Young and P. T. 
Barnum are in this tradition. 

Public Persons.—Interest in mem- 
oirs of the war, except the most im- 
portant, seems much _ diminished. 
The two most dominant personali- 
ties in American public life in the 
last generation, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson, have naturally 
attracted a number of biographers. 
The definitive biography of neither 
has as yet been written, but the fol- 
lowing biographies and collections of 
letters that have appeared since 1919 
are noteworthy. William Roscoe 
Thayer, Theodore Roosevelt, an Inti- 
mate Biography (Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1919). Joseph  Bucklin 
Bishop, Roosevelt and His Time 
Shown in His Own Letters (Scribners, 
1920). Hermann Hagedorn, Roose- 
velt in the Bad Lands (Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1921). Mrs. Corinne 
Roosevelt Robinson, My Brother Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (N. Y., Scribners, 


dore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Ohil- 
dren (Scribner, 1923). The Letters 
of Archie Butt (Doubleday, Page). 
Selections from the Oorrespondence 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918, 2 vols. 
(Scribner). Oscar King Davis, Re- 
leased for Publication: some in- 
side political history of Theodore 
Roosevelt and his time, 1898-1918 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin). J. 
Hampton Moore, Roosevelt and the 
Old Guard (Phila., Macrae-Smith). 
Charles Seymour, Woodrow Wilson 
and the World War, A Chronicle of 
Our Own Time (Yale Univ. Press, 
1921). Joseph Patrick Tumulty, 
Woodrow Wilson, as I Knew Him 
(Doubleday, Page, 1921). Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and 
World Settlement, written from his 
unpublished and personal material 
(N. Y., Doubleday, Page, 1922); a 
history of the peace conference. 
William Allen White, Woodrow Wiil- 
son, the Man, His Times, and His 
Task (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 
1924); an interesting, though some- 
what subjective, interpretation by an 
admirer. Robert Edwards Annin, 
Woodrow Wilson: A Oharacter Study 
(N. Y., Dodd, Mead, 1924); accurate 
and judicial, but his opinions open to 
controversy. Josephus Daniels, The 
Life of Woodrow Wilson, 1856-1924 
(Winston, 1924). David Lawrence, 
True Story of Woodrow Wilson 
(N. Y., Doran, 1924) by a journalist 
who as an undergraduate in Prince- 
ton knew Wilson. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, The Senate and the League of 
Nations (N. Y., Seribner); a hostile 
view of President Wilson’s character, 
in which partisan opposition is col- 
ored by a_ personal antipathy that 
was mutual. Woodrow Wilson also 
looms large in The Life and Letters of 
Walter Hines Page (3d vol., Double- 
day, Page, 1925); probably the most 
widely read biography of the year. 
Other notable biographies of Ameri- 
cans, prominent in business, public 


1921). Joseph Bucklin Bishop, Theo-iand professional life, living or re- 
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cently deceased, are Don C. Seitz, 
Joseph Pulitzer (Simon and Schuster, 
1924). Harvey Cushing, The Life of 
Sir William Osler (N. Y., Oxford 
Univ. Press). Harris E. Starr, Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner (Holt). Ida 
M. Tarbell, The Life of Elbert H. 
Gary (N. Y., Appleton); a record 
of the business career of Judge Gary 
rather than a biography of the man. 
Russell Conwell, The Romantic Rise 
of a Great American (John Wana- 
maker) (N. Y., Harper, 1924). (Her- 
bert Adams Gibbons is writing the 
official biography of Mr. Wana- 
maker.) The Memoirs of William 
Jennings Bryan (Winston) ; begun as 
autobiography shortly before his 
death aud completed by his wife, 
Mary Baird Bryan. William Allen 
White, The Man Who Is President 
(Calvin Coolidge) (N. Y., Macmil- 
lan). Bishop William Lawrence, 
Henry Cabot Lodge (Houghton, Mif- 
flin) ; a warmly appreciative biogra- 
phy by a life-long friend and ad- 
mirer. W. H. Downes, John 8. Sar- 
gent, His Life and Work (Little, 
Brown & Co.). R. F. Dibble, John L. 
Sullivan; a distinguished example of 
the new “intimate” anecdotal biogra- 
phy, in which one is always aware 
of the biographer’s personality. A 
subtle satire on J. L. S. and “the 


crowd.” M. R. Werner, Brigham 
Young (Harcourt, Brace) ; by the 
author of P. T. Barnum (1924); a 


breezy and highly entertaining biog- 
raphy of the self-styled “Prince of 
Humbugs,” and incidentally a history 
of American popular taste during the 
last century. The Lincoln book of 
1925 is: W. E. Barton, Life of Lin- 
coln (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill) ; 
contains some new material. N. A. 
Stephenson, Lincoln (1922) has per- 
manent value as an interpretation of 
the mystical background of Lincoln’s 
nature, and as a penetrating study 
of the development of the literary 
artist in Lincoln. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Edward Hverett (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin); the author of the 
Gettysburg speech that was forgotten 
is the subject of a notable biography. 

Other notable biographies of the 
year are:—Theodore Clark Smith, Life 
and Letters of James Abram Garfield, 
2nd vol. (New Haven, Yale Univ. 


Press). V. L. Collins, President 
Witherspoon (Princeton Univ. Press). 
Samuel H. Wandell and Meade Min- 
nigerode, Aaron Burr (Putnam). 
Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson and 
|Hamilton (Boston, Houghton, Mif- 
flin). Kenneth B. Murdock, Increase 
Mather (Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press). Barrett Wendell, Cotton 
Mather, the Puritan Priest (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univ. Press). Gama- 
lel Bradford, Wives (Harper) ; 
seven wives of great Americans; con- 
tains his essay on the esthetics of 


biography. In lighter vein is: Don 
C. Seitz, Uneommon Americans 
(Bobbs-Merrill) ; Brigham Young, 
Tecumseh, Whitman, ete.; “Pencil 


Portraits of men and women who 
broke the rules and won fame.” 
Literary Persons.— The most no- 
table literary biography that will 
rank permanently with memorable 


biographies is Amy Lowell, John 
Keats (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 
1924). The author’s last work. Its 


value lies not only in the new mate- 
rial added by Miss Lowell from her 
own collection of Keats mss. and first 
editions, but in the comment on the 
poetry of Keats, by a keen critical 
intellect warmed by the generous sym- 
pathy of a fellow-poet. To Miss 
Lowell, Keats is not romanticist but 
realist and imagist, and her apprecia- 
tion is fresh and thoroughly modern. 
The book is unique, and to the aca- 
demic critic puzzling, in the combina- 
tion of the qualities the author 
brings to her task—the expert in 
book collecting, the expert in critical 
theory, and the expert in poetic tech- 
nic having united in Miss Lowell to 
produce a book of romantic hero- 
worship, a new style. Mary Law- 
ton, A Life-time With Mark Twain 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.); based 
on the reminiscences of Katy Leary, 
a faithful family servant and friend. 
Van Wyck Brooks, The Pilgrimage 
of Henry James (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Barrett Wen- 
dell and His Letters (Atlantic Month- 
ly Press). Ernest Boyds Hea 
Mencken (McBride). Isaac Goldberg, 
H,. L. Mencken (Simon & Schuster). 
Edgar Allan Poe Letters (till now un- 


published) ; introduction by Mary 
| Newton Stannard (Phila., Lippincott 
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Co.). Mary Newton Stannard, The 
Dreamer; a romantic rendering of 
the life of Poe. Joseph Collins, The 
Doctor Looks at Biography (Doran) ; 
has an interesting introductory essay 
on the writing of biography, contrast- 
ing the modern Christian with the 
classical conception of personality: 
an approach to literary biography 
from the therapeutic point of view. 
Albert Bigelow Paine, Joan of Are 
(Macmillan) ; a notable biography in 
the field of medieval history. 

The following list shows that the 
tide of autobiographies is _ still 
running strong: Mark Twain’s Auto- 
biography (Harper, 1924); disap- 
pointing. Edward W. Bok, Twice 
Thirty (Scribner); surpasses in in- 
terest the Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok, in its recollections of great 


men. fecollections of Thomas Mar- 
shall (Vice President and Hoosier 
philosopher), A Hoosier Salad 


(Bobbs-Merrill) ; delightfully writ- 
ten, abounds in humor and anecdote. 
Maurice Francis Egan, Recollections 
of a Happy Life (Doran). Brand 
Whitlock, Forty Years of It (Apple- 
ton). Major General James G. Har- 
bord, Leaves from a War Diary 
(Dodd, Mead). Samuel Gompers, Sev- 
enty Years of Life and Labor (Dut- 
ton). Herbert Quick, One Man’s Life 
(Bobbs-Merrill). George Gordon, My 
Education and Religion (Houghton, 
Mifflin) ; a delightful autobiography 


by a great American preacher of 
Scottish birth. Edward A. Steiner, 
Eternal Hunger, vivid moments in 
personal experience (Fleming, Revell). 
EK. P. Mitchell, Memoirs of an Editor 
(Scribner). Joseph Pennell, The 
Adventures of an Illustrator (Little, 
Brown & Co.). T. A. Daly, Herself 
and the Houseful (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1924); an amusing account 
of the life of a journalist-poet with 
a large family. Rheta Child Dorr, A 
Woman of Fifty (Funk and Wagnalls, 
1924); remarkable for its personal 
sincerity. Corra Harris, 4s a Woman 
Thinks (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) ; like 
her previous volumes My Book and 
Heart, and The Cireuit Rider’s Wife, 
a sincere record of an inward life 
that is not isolated but richly human. 
Janet Scudder, Modelling My Life 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.). Nora 
Archibald Smith, Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin as Her Sister Knew Her (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co.). Sherwood Ander- 
son, A Story-Teller’s Story (Huebsch, 
1924); a remarkable literary auto- 
biography, revealing an artist stag- 
gering to his feet, and slowly but 
surely finding himself. Jim Tully, 
Beggars of Life (A. and C. Boni, 
1924); a kaleidoscope of tramp life; 
out-Rousseaus Rousseau. One of the 
most notable biographies of recent 
years is Michael Pupin, From Immi- 
grant to Inventor (N. Y., Scribner, 
1923). 


AMERICAN POETRY 


By J. DUNCAN SPAETH 
PROFESSOR AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


New Verse.—The year’s harvest 
has not been rich in the field of poe- 
try. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
contributions are:—Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Dionysus in Doubt (Mac- 
millan). Conrad Aiken, Priapus and 
the Pool and Other Poems (Boni & 
Liveright). Amy Lowell, What’s 
O’Clock (Houghton, Mifflin). Mr. 
Robinson’s early lyric gift has in 
Dionysus been further attenuated by 
speculation, except in one or two son- 
nets, but the whole collection is on 
a high plane both technically and 
spiritually. Aiken’s Priapus and the 


Pool, first published in 1922, has been 
out of print and is reissued with 
additional poems. Conrad Aiken be- 
longs to the poets to whom poetry is 
both “rhythmic creation of beauty” 
and “criticism of Life.” In Miss 
Lowell’s posthumous volume there is 
nothing that will add to her fame; 
her main emotional energy had lat- 
terly gone into her Keats, but she 
continues in What’s O’clock to create 
images of glassy brilliancy that float 
gaily or sadly down the stream of 
her fancy. 

A survey of the year’s verse shows 
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that the free verse movement has 
passed its peak; and there is an evi- 
dent rapprochement between vers lib- 
rists with an artistic conscience and 
the users of traditional forms with 
an open ear for new cadences in 
verse. Beyond these, and tending in 
opposite directions, is a fringe of 
traditionalists and radicals, the lat- 
ter in their eagerness to pluck up 
poetry by its roots frequently sal- 
vage only the roots and sometimes 
only the soil clinging to the roots. 
A fairly ‘representative list of the 
rising group of American poets would 
include E. A. Robinson, Robert Frost, 
Vachel Lindsay, John Gould Fletcher 
(now resident in England), Conrad 
Aiken, C. E. S. Wood (his Maia 
is a notable sonnet series, and his 
Poet in the Desert is in the tradi- 


tion of Whitman, “cosmic” and 
“social’’), Carl Sandburg, Witter 
Bynner, Louis Untermeyer, Ezra 


Pound, Edgar Lee Masters, Maxwell 
Struthers Burt, William Ellery 
Leonard, John Neihardt, William 
Rose, and Stephen Vincent Benét, and 
among the increasing number of 
women poets at least these: Sara 
Teasdale, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
H. D. (Hilda Doolittle, Mrs. Richard 
Aldington), Margaret Widdemer, Leo- 
nora Speyer, Lola Ridge, Mary Caro- 
lyn Davis, Hilda Conkling, . Harriet 
Monroe. Among important recent 
studies of the new movement in 
poetry should be mentioned: Amy 
Lowell, Tendencies in American Po- 
etry; Mary Wilkinson, New Voices; 
Clement Wood, Poets of America; 
Bruce Weirich, from Whitman to 
Sandburg in American Poetry, a 
critical study. Vachel Lindsay Col- 
lected Poems (illustrated, Macmil- 
lan) were originally published in 
1923. Mr. Lindsay’s later poems are 
burdened with a conscious symbolism. 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Tiger Joy 
(Doran Co.), contains his ballad of 
David which won the Nation poetry 


prize several years ago. Maxwell 
Struthers Burt, When I Grew to 
Middle Age (Scribner). Hilda 


Conkling’s Ship’s Log was in Leonard 
Bacon, Ph.D?’s—satiric. Lew Sar- 
rett, Slow Smoke (Holt). Margaret 
Widdemer, Ballads and Lyrics (Har- 


court, Brace). Harriet Monroe, The 
Differences and Other Poems (Mac- 
millan). George H. Dillen, Preludes. 
Hermann Hagedorn, Ladders Through 
the Blue (Doubleday, Page). H. D., 
Heliodora and Other Poems (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1924). William Ellery 
Leonard, Two Lives (Huebsch-Viking 
Press). John Neihardt, The Song of 
the Indian Wars (Macmillan), car- 
ries on his epic which was begun in 
The Song of Three Friends. John 
Harrington Cox (ed.), Folk-Songs of 
the South (Harvard Univ. Press). 
Nathalia Crane (aetat 12!), Lava 
Lane (Thomas Seltzer) has excited 
interest of public and _ critics. 
Whether written by her or not, it is 
a surprising bit of work, but its ex- 
cellence lies in technic and brilliant 
fancy rather than in depth*‘of emo- 
tion. The verses show marked ad- 
vance on The Janitor’s Boy and a 
remarkable background of reading for 
a child of twelve. Miss Crane’s 
authorship has been doubted by Ed- 
win Markham and warmly defended 
by William Rose Benét. 

Anthologies.—Extent of the “Poetic 
Revival” is evidenced rather by de- 
mand for good anthologies than by the 
character of the poetic output. The 
publishers report a phenomenal sale 
of E. Burton Stevenson, Home Book 
of Modern Verse (Holt, 1924)—in- 
cludes British poets. Louis Unter- 
meyer, Modern American Poetry (3d 
ed. rev. and enl., Harcourt, Brace,’ 
1925); in its 65th thousand. Other 
recent anthologies are: —The Bookman 
Anthology of Verse. Richard LeGal- 
lienne, Anthology of American Verse 
(Boni & Liveright); a companion 
volume to his Anthology of English 
Verse. W. 8S. Braithwaite, Anthology 
of Magazine Verse, 1924, and Year 
Book of American Poetry. Alfred 
Kreymborg, Anthology of the New 
Verse. Harriet Monroe, New Poetay 
Anthology. Robert Haven Schauffler, 
The Poetry Cure, A Pocket Medicine 
Chest of Verse (Dodd, Mead). Poets 
of the Future (Stratford Co., 1916- 
24); a college anthology. Ray 'Town- 
er Thompson (ed.), The Lyric West 
(Los Angeles); mostly California 
verse. Harold Vinal (ed.), Voices, 
An Open Forum for the Poets. 
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By J. DUNCAN SPAETH 
PROFESSOR AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Essays.—In the field of criticism 
America is least mature as compared 
with Europe. The influence of Croce 
is perceptible in much of the newer 
esthetic criticism that makes pre- 
tense to seriousness. Of the classical 
school of criticism Mr. Paul Elmer 
Moore, Mr. Irving Babbitt, Mr. 
Brownell, are the chief exponents. 
Mr. Mencken is the most lively of 
the modernists, and has a large fol- 
lowing; and as editor of the Ameri- 
can Mercury appeals to a wide pub- 
lic; Mencken is the subject of an 
interesting sketch by Ernest Boyd 
(McBride) and of a full length Ph.D. 
biography by Isaac Goldberg (Simon 
and Schuster). 

Among the most readable contribu- 
tions to American criticism in recent 
years are the books of Stuart Sher- 
man, especially Americans and The 
Genius of America (Scribner, 1923). 
Mr. Sherman believes in “standards,” 
but understands and likes the 
younger generation, champions the 
Puritans, but praises Walt Whit- 
man, defends the Middle West against 
Mrs. Gerould and New England 
against the barbarians, and is prob- 
ably the only American critic who can 
hold imaginary conversations with 
both Mr. P. E. More and Mr. H. L. 
Mencken, and emerge smiling. His 
later conversational essays revive the 
tradition of the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. He has latterly 
given up interpreting grown-up litera- 
ture to the growing generation in the 
University of Illinois in order to in- 
terpret a growing up literature to 
the grown-ups, as editor of the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune “Books” section. 

In the field of chatty essay on books 
Mr. A. Edward Newton continues to 
delight his readers. He has the gift 
of letting his personality flow 
through the end of his pen, which 
will make any man an essayist if he 
have a_ personality. Mr. George 
Santayana, besides being poet and 
philosopher, is a philosophic essayist, 
who in spite of the somewhat con- 


descending tone of his Character and 
Opinion in the United States, de- 
serves to rank high for the brilliancy 
of his intellect and the charm of his 
style. Ernest Boyd, author of Civili- 
zation im the United States, though 
an Irishman by birth is an Ameri- 
can by residence, and a good Euro- 
pean by culture, and is one of our 
best informed critics in modern Eu- 
ropean literary movements. A survey 
of critical tendencies is given in Oritt- 
cism in America, Its Function and 
Status (Harcourt, Brace), containing 
essays by critics of such widely di- 
vergent outlook as Irving Babbitt, 
Van Wyck Brooks, N. C. Brownell, 
Ernest Boyd, T. S. Eliot, H. L. Men- 
cken, Stuart P. Sherman, J. HE. 
Spingarn, George HE. Woodberry. 
Criticism—In what may be broadly 
described as criticism of contempo- 
rary American civilization there are 
three main tendencies. The “race- 
dogmatists” interpret civilization in 
terms of race, and racial heredity. 
Madison Grant’s The Passing of a 
Great Race; Stoddard’s Rising Tide 
of Color and The Revolt Against Civ- 
ilization; Albert Edward Wiggam’s 
New Decalogue of Science and The 
Fruit of the Family Tree (Bobbs- 
Merrill) are examples of this tend- 
ency. Glenn Frank’s editorials in 


|The Oentury constituted a notable 


criticism of this school. 

Ellsworth Huntingdon’s books be- 
long to the school that emphasizes the 
importance of climate and physical 
environment. The third group em- 
phasize cultural or literary influence 
and social inheritance and however 
widely divergent their valuations of 
literary and cultural periods, whether 
Hellenists, or Medievalists, or Mod- 
ernists, whether Sociologists or Hu- 
manists, they agree in opposing cul- 
tural factors to biologic or economic 
determinism. 

Among the more important contri- 
butions in the field of essays, criti- 
cism, popularized science, and philos- 
ophy are to be noted:—Sssays, Lit- 
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erary and Critical Academy Papers, 
by Paul Elmer More, William Milli- 
gan Sloane, William C. Brownell, 
Brander Matthews, Bliss Perry, Paul 
Shorey, Henry Van Dyke, and Robert 
Underwood Johnson. Addresses on 
Language Problems (Scribner). W. C. 
Brownell, The Genius of Style (Scrib- 
ner). H. L. Mencken, Prejudices, 
Fourth Series (Knopf). James B. 
Cabell, Straws and Prayer-books (Mc- 
Bride). Points of View, Letters to a 
Lady in the Country (Scribner), and 
My Dear Cornelia (Little, Brown & 
Co.) by Stuart P. Sherman. 
Definitions—Henry Seidel Canby, 
Essays in Contemporary Criticism 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1922). Edith 
Wharton, The Writing of Fiction 
(Scribner). Ernest Boyd, Studies 
from Ten Literatures. V. F. Cal- 
verton, The Newer Spirit (Boni & 
Liveright) ; socialized literary criti- 
cism. William Lyon Phelps, Human 
Nature and the Gospel and As I 
Like It (Scribner); from the col- 
umns of WSeribner’s Magazine. A. 
Edward Newton, The Greatest Book 
in the World (Little, Brown & Co.) ; 
the author of The Amenities of Book 
Collecting and A Magnificent Farce, 
here continues to write charmingly 
and wittily about his favorite books, 
plays, and people. Agnes Repplier, 
Under Dispute; a new collection of 
essays in her best manner. Carl van 
Doren, Other Provinces (Knopf) ; the 
Scholar, the Gypsy, the Barbarian, 
are charming sketches. George Jean 
Nathan, The Autobiography of an At- 
titude (Knopf); Mr. Nathan’s atti- 
tude is intended by himself to be 
striking. He believes that “to him 
who thinks, life is a comedy.” Like 
Byron he reduces the romantic to 
burlesque. Meade Minnigerode, Lives 
and Times (Putnam). C. S. Brooks, 
Like Summer’s Clouds (Harcourt, 
Brace). J. B. Priestly, The English 
Comic Characters (Dodd, Mead). 
Herman J. Weigand, The Modern 
Ibsen (Holt). Lafcadio Hearn, Con- 
fidential Gleanings [edited by Albert 
Mordell] (Dodd, Mead). David Gray- 
son, Adventures in Understanding 
(Doubleday, Page); the author of 
Adventures in Contentment tries out 
his homely philosophy on New York. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, The Faith 


of a Liberal (Scribner, 1924). Walter 
Lippmann, The Phantom Public (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.). W. C. Abbott, 
The New Barbarians (Little, Brown). 
George Albert Coe, What Ails Our 
Youth (Scribner). Ben Lindsey, The 
Revolt of Modern Youth (Boni & 
Liveright). 

Literary History—John Macy, The 
Story of the World’s Literature (Boni 
& Liveright); one of the best of the 
popular “Survey” books, the fashion 
for which was set by Wells. Carl and 
Mark van Doren, American and Brit- 
ish Literature since 1890 (The Cen- 
tury Co.). R. L. Lusk, The Litera- 
ture of the Middle Western Frontier 
(Columbia Univ. Press) ; scholarly 
rather than literary. Harold L. 
Bruce, William Blake and His Works 
(Harcourt, Brace Co.); a* contribu- 
tion to scholarship. 

Culture History.—Ralph G. Turner, 
America in Civilization (Knopf). 
Sydney and Marjorie Greenbie, Gold 
of Ophir or The Lure That Made 
America (Doubleday, Page); “a ro- 
mantic record of the making of 
America more glamorous than 
most novels, and more significant 
than most histories.” Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn, Israel (Boni & Liveright). 
Lothrop, Social Classes in Post-War 
Europe (Scribner); the author of 
The Rising Tide of Color and The 
Revolt Against Civilization writes 
here rather as a social philosopher 
than as a race dogmatist. Konrad 
Bercovici, On New Shores (Century 
Co.) ; a study of the influence of new 
environments on old racial stocks. 
William McDougall, Indestructible 
Union (Little, Brown & Co.). Hendrik 
Van Loon, Tolerance (Boni & Live- 
right); a study of intolerance 
throughout history. 

Philosophy.— George Santayana, 
Dialogues in Limbo (Scribner) ; com- 
bines philosophic acumen with liter- 
ary charm. George T. Patrick, The 
World and Its Meaning (Houghton, 
Mifflin). Durant Drake, Mind and Its 
Place in Nature (Macmillan). Rollo 
Brown, The Creative Spirit (Harper). 
Stewart Edward White, Oredo, A Lay- 
man’s Philosophy (Harcourt, Brace) ; 
this is the philosophy of the man of 
action working inward from the sur- 
face world of deed to the central re- 
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gion of personality. 
than spiritual. 
trails to old summits. 
phy is a ¢compound of mysticism and 
common sense. 

Travel and Description—The few 
titles here given represent notable 
books of the year which are gen- 
uinely scientific without being too 
technical to be included under gen- 
eral literature. Samuel C. Schu- 
mucker, Man’s Life on Earth (Mac- 
millan); an excellent statement of 
the present status of anthropological 
science by a Christian evolutionist. 
Matthew Luckiesh, Foundations of 
the Universe. Louis More, The Dogma 
of Evolution (Princeton Univ. 
Press); an attack on the implica- 
tions of evolutionism by a physicist 
from the point of view of philosoph- 
ical Dualism. R. S. Lull, Ways of 
Life (Harper); a discussion of evo- 
lution. 

Travel and Adventure.—Carveth 
Wells, Six Years in the Malay 
Jungle (Doubleday, Page). Wil- 
liam McFee, Sunlight in New Gra- 


Spirited rather | nada 
Mr. White blazes new|ton Hamilton, Wanderings (Double- 
His philoso-!day, Page). 


(Doubleday, Page). Clay- 


William Beebe, Jungle 


Days (Putnam). Leo Crane, IJn- 
dians of the Enchanted Desert 
(Atlantic Monthly Press). Roald 


Amundsen and Lincoln Wellsworth, 


Our Polar Flight (Dodd, Mead). 
Lowell Thomas, The First World 
Flight, As Told by the Fliers 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.). W. 


Schmoe, Our Greatest Mountain (Put- 
nam). C. F. Lummis, Mesa, Canyon 
and Pueblo (Century Co.). Harry 
Franck, Roving Through Southern 
China (Century Co.). Ellsworth 
Huntingden, West of the Pacific 
(Seribner). Richard Halliburton, 
The Royal Road to Romance (Bobbs- 
Merrill) ; adventures of a Princeton 


graduate on a journey to remote 
corners of the world. Lucretia 


Osborn, The Chain of Life 
Joseph W. Beach, Meek 
Americans (University of Chicago 
Press). Katharine Fullerton Ge- 
rould, The Aristocratic West (Har- | 


per). 


Perry 
(Seribner ). 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


By ALsBert Crott BAuGH 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, UNIVERSITY oF PENNSYLVANIA 


Extent of Research.—The labors of 
American scholars in the field of the 
English Language and Literature 
each year fill many volumes and the 
issues of many special and technical 
journals. Merely to list the titles 
of books and articles, dissertations 
and monographs would take more 
pages than the limits of this account 
permit. Much of the material pub- 
lished is of interest only to the spe- 
cialist who, because of his familiarity 
with the subjects discussed, is capable 
of appreciating its significance. In 
the present survey an attempt is 
made to record such progress in the 
field as is of importance to the en- 
lightened public at large. 

The English Language—On the 
English language the outstanding 
book of the year is G. P. Krapp’s 
The English Language in America, 
containing within its two volumes 
discussions of the mother tongue, 
words of American origin or peculiar 
to America, literary dialects, style, 
American spelling, American diction- 
aries, and a leagthy treatment of 
American pronunciation during the 
last two hundred years. Interest in 
the English spoken in America is evi- 
denced by the establishment of a 
monthly magazine called American 
Speech. The first issue, which ap- 
peared in October, contains among 
others an entertaining and instruc- 
tive article on “Conservatism in 
American Speech,” by George H. Me- 
Knight. Academy Papers, by mem- 
bers of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters contains addresses 
on subjects connected with language 


by Paul Elmer More, Brander Mat- 
thews, and others. G. W. Small has 
published his dissertation on The 
Comparison of Inequality (Johns | 
Hopkins Univ.). 

Old English Literature (449-1150). 
—Stanley Rypins has edited Three 
Old English Prose Texts in MS. Cot- 
ton Vitellius A XV (the MS. which 
contains Beowulf) for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society. M. D. Chubb has 
edited the Old English poem of 
Christ and Satan (Yale), and J. H., 
Pitman has published the text and 
a verse translation of The Riddles of 
Aldhelm (Yale). @G. H. Gerould 
makes an interesting comparison of 
“Ailfrie’s Lives of St. Martin of 
Tours” (JEGP),2 of which there are 
two, and offers an explanation of 
“Abbot tlfric’s Rhythmic Prose” 
(MP). 

Middle English Literature (1150- 
1500).—H. R. Patch’s “Characters in 
Medieval Literature” (MLN) is an 
interesting collection of examples of 
the kind of thumbnail portrait so 
popular in the seventeenth century. 
Miss Hope Traver in The Four 
Daughters of God: A Mirror of 
Changing Doctrine (PMLA) supple- 

1 Periodicals are cited under the foliowing 
abbreviations, the reference being always to 
the volume for the year covered by this re- 
view:—PMLA, Publications of the Modern 
Language Assoctation of America—MP, Mod- 
ern Philology—MLN, Modern Language Notes 
—MLR, Modern Language Review—JEGP, 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology— 
SP, Studies in Philology—PQ, Philological 
Quarterly—RES, Review of English Studies— 
RR, Romanic Review. Titles appearing as 
theses or in the publications of universities 


are followed where possible by the name of 
the university. 
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ments her previous study of the alle- 
gorical debate between Mercy, Truth, 
Peace, and Righteousness. Miss 
Helen F. Rubel writes about Chab- 
ham’s Penitential and Its Influence 
in the Thirteenth Century (PMLA). 
The interest in Chabham les in his 
classification of minstrels, and Miss 
Rubel’s findings confirm Poole’s iden- 
tification of the author, and place the 
date of his work in the early part 
of the thirteenth century instead of 
a century later. Sister Mary Made- 
leva has published Pearl: A Study 
im Spiritual Dryness, an essay on a 
famous fourteenth century poem. 
Another work by the same poet is 
the subject of a stimulating paper 
by R. M. Garrett called “The Lay 
of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight” 
(JEGP). R. S. Loomis’s ‘Medieval 
Iconography and the Question of 
Arthurian Origins” (MLN) pleads 
for the use of archzological evidence 
in the solution of literary problems. 
Kemp Malone is led to modify his 
position with respect to the historical 
original of King Arthur by the dis- 
covery of an “Artorius” (MP), a Ro- 
man general (Lucius Artorius Cas- 
tus) in Britain in the second century, 
some incidents in whose career paral- 
lel those in the legend of Arthur. 
J. J. Parry has edited The Vita Mer- 
lini, attributed to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and has published two articles 
on the subject, “Celtic Tradition and 
the Vita Merlini”? (PQ) and ‘The 
Date of the Vita Merlini” (MP), the 
latter containing evidence pointing to 
1150. 

Among Chaucer studies “Chaucer 
and the Church” (MLN) is an im- 
portant article by E. P. Kuhl repre- 
senting Chaucer as a liberal but no 
Lollard and illustrating his position 
by reference to contemporary events 
and persons. Karl Young interprets 
“Chaucer’s Renunciation of Love in 
Troilus” (MLN) as a revulsion of 
feeling from the unsound morals of 
the poem and cites an analogous in- 
stance. H. Y. Moffett shows by ref- 
erence to contemporary manorial 
documents that Chaucer had reason 
to assign to “Oswald the Reeve” 
(PQ) certain qualities necessary to 
a capable overseer, and W. C. Curry 
finds it easier to determine the knowl- 


edge and competency of “Chaucer’s 
Doctor of Physyck” (ibid.) than to 
understand clearly his character. P. 
F. Baum remarks upon some of the 
difficulties presented by “The Canon’s 
Yeoman’s Tale” (MLN) and offers in- 
cidentally an explanation of the chem- 
istry of the Canon’s two experiments. 
W. Wells points out “A New Ana- 
logue to the Pardoner’s Tale” 
(MLN) in Jack London’s story, Just 
Meat. 

Late Middle EnglishStudies in- 
clude a privately printed paper by 
G. L. Kittredge on Sir Thomas Mal- 
ory, an edition by Miss Laura Sum- 
ner of a fifteenth century poem on 
The Weddynge of Sir Gawen and 
Dame Ragnell (Smith), and Reed 
Smith’s The Traditional Ballad and 
its South Carolina Survivals (South 
Carolina), which contains among 
other interesting matters new record- 
ings of eleven old ballads. Progress 
of Medieval Studies in the United 
States of America is the third such 
annual survey published by J. F. Wil- 
lard (Colorado). 

Modern English Literature (since 
1500).—A similar bibliography of the 
early modern period is TI. S. Graves’s 
“Recent Literature of the English 
Renaissance” (SP). L. R. Merrill’s 
The Life and Poems of Nicholas 
Grimald (Yale) is a useful work on 
one of the contributors to Tottel’s 
Miscellany. Studies of Spenser in- 
clude H. H. Blanchard’s “Imitations 
from Tasso in the Faerie Queene” 
(SP), M. Y. Hughes’s “Spenrer’s 
Debt to the Greek Romances” (MP), 
which decides against direct indebted- 
ness, and F. F. Covington’s “Spenser 
and Alexander Neckam” (SP). R. R. 
Cawley in “Drayton’s Use of Welsh 
History” (SP) shows that in a por- 
tion of the Poly-olbion Drayton was. 
merely versifying the standard his- 
tory of Wales in his day. T. K. 
Whipple has published a monograph 
on Martial and the English Eprygram 
from Sir Thomas Wyatt to Ben Jon- 
son (California). W. E. Mead has 
edited for the Early English Text So- 
ciety a late Arthurian romance en- 
titled The Famous Historie of Chinon 
of England, written by Christopher 
Middleton and published in 1597, to 
which he appends a shorter piece 
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called The Assertion of King Arthure. 

Elizabethan Playwrights. — Lliza- 
bethan Playwrights is a one vol- 
ume history of the English drama 
from medieval times to the closing 
of the theatres in 1642, by Felix E. 
Schelling, the recognized American 
authority in the field. One of the 
most picturesque discoveries of the 
year is J. Leslie Hotson’s uncovering 
of the circumstances of Christopher 
Marlowe’s death. According to docu- 
ments which he found in the Public 
Record Office, Marlowe was killed, 
May 30, 1593, in a quarrel with one 
Ingram Frizer over the charges for 
what they had to eat and drink to- 
gether at a tavern just outside of 
London. 

R. §S. Forsythe discusses Mar- 
lowe’s poem, “The Passionate Shep- 
herd and English Poetry” (PMLA), 
particularly tracing the theme of 
the invitation to love through a sur- 
prising number of instances to our 
own time. T. W. Baldwin offers some 
valuable new considerations “On the 
Chronology of Thomas Kyd’s Plays? 
(MLN). 

Shakespeare.—Much has been pub- 
lished during the year on Shake- 
speare. The late Raymond M. Alden’s 
A Shakespeare Handbook is largely 
concerned with source material of 
Shakespeare’s plays. G. C. Taylor’s 
Shakespeare’s Debt to Montaigne is a 
small but meaty book. Two papers 
by Hardin Craig, “Shakespeare’s De- 
piction of Passions” (PQ) and “The 
Ethics of King Lear” (PQ) illustrate 
an important tendency in recent 
criticism to interpret Shakespeare in 
the light of Elizabethan thought. E. 
P. Kuhl in a long paper on “The Au- 
thorship of The Taming of the Shrew” 
(PMLA) pleads for Shakespeare’s 
authorship throughout the play. H. 
D. Gray in ‘“Heywood’s Pericles, re- 
vised by Shakespeare” (PMLA) suf- 
ficiently indicates his thesis by his 
title. Allison Gaw studies the oc- 
currences of “Actors’ Names in Basic 
Shakespearean Texts, with special 
Reference to Romeo and Juliet and 
Much Ado” (PMLA) with unexpected 
results. §. A. Tannenbaum argues 
at length on the basig of paleography 
against the identity of “Shakspere’s 
Unquestioned Autographs and the Ad- 
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dition to Sir Thomas Moore” (SP) 
and in another paper, “Reclaimin 
One of Shakspere’s Signatures” (SP) > 
maintains the genuineness of the sig- 
nature in a volume of Montaigne. 
Shakespeare’s successors are dis- 
cussed in Miss E. ©. Dunn’s Ben 
Jonson’s Art: Elizabethan Life and 
Literature as Reflected Therein 
(Smith) and Miss M. C. Struble’s. 
“The Indebtedness of Ford’s Perkin 
Warbeck to Gainsford” (Anglia). H. 
E. Stoll in “The Old Drama and the 
New” (MLR) defends the old against 
Mr. Archer’s attacks. 

Commonwealth and Restoration.— 
Alwin Thaler in “The Shaksperian 
Element in Milton” (PMLA) points 
out many parallels in thought and 
phrasing which continue to appear in 
Milton’s work till the end of his life. 
Miss M. H. Nicholson finds much 
similarity in “The Spirit World of 
Milton and [Henry] More” (SP) and 
Miss M. H. Studley discusses matters 
of source and practice in “Milton and 
His Paraphrases of the Psalms” 
(PQ). Commonwealth and Restora- 
tion drama are the subject of occa- 
sional treatment. Under the title 
The Oomic Spirit in Restoration 
Drama H. T. Perry gathers together 
studies of Etherege, Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. J. 
L. Hotson shows the continuance of _ 
“Bear Gardens and Bear-baiting dur- 
ing the Commonwealth” (PMLA) and — 
T. S. Graves makes a plausible case 
for the sporadic appearance of 
“Women on the Pre-Restoration 
Stage” (SP), at least on special oc- 
casions. Miss A. M. Ellis finds 
“Horace’s Influence on Dryden” (PQ) 
both wide and strong. A. H. Nether- 
cot gives us the next two chapters in 
his dissertation, one on “The Repu- 
tation of the “Metaphysical Poets’ 
during the Age of Pope” (PQ), and 
the other on “The Reputation of the 
‘Metaphysical Poets’ during the Age 
of Johnson and the Romantic Re- 
vival” (SP). Av Oy Jidson in an in- 
teresting note entitled “Who Was 
Lucasta?” (MP) finds no evidence 
that Lovelace died of a broken heart 
and offers plausible reasons for think. 
ing Lucasta a largely imaginary per- 
son. 

Eighteenth Century.—Bernard Man- 
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deville’s The Fable of the Bees has 
been handsomely edited by F. B. 
Kaye with scholarly apparatus. H. 
C. Hutchins’ Robinson Crusoe and Its 
Printing, 1719-1731 is a bibliography 
of value both to the scholar and the 
collector. Largely bibliographical 
also is W. E. Schultz’s “The Music 
of the Beggar’s Opera in Print” (Mu- 
sic Teachers’ National Association, 
Proceedings). W. L. Cross has re- 
vised and considerably extended his 
Life and Times of Laurence Sterne. 
Two of Sterne’s contemporaries are 
the subject of volumes of criticism 
and interpretation, F. T. Blanchard’s 
Fielding the Novelist: A Study in 
Literary Reputation and H. S. Buck’s 
A Study in Smollett, Chiefly Peregrine 
Pickle. Stanley Rypins writes on 
“Johnson’s Dictionary Reviewed by 
His Contemporaries” (PQ), and the 
original manuscript of Boswell’s Note 
Book, 1776-1777, owned by Mr. R. B. 
Adam, of Buffalo, has been made 
available in an attractive and inex- 
pensive edition. Goldsmith’s Ani- 
mated Nature is the title of a mono- 
graph by J. H. Pitman (Yale) and 
Italian Landscape in Highteenth Cen- 
tury England: A Study Chiefly of the 
Influence of Claude Lorrain and Sal- 
vator Rosa on English Taste, 1700- 
1800 (Wellesley) is a volume by Miss 
E. W. Manwaring. J. W. Draper’s 
dissertation, William Mason: A 
Study in Eighteenth Century Culture 
(N. Y. Univ.) is a sizable volume on 
a minor but interesting poet. Ben- 
jamin Bissell traces The American 
Indian in English Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century (Yale) and J. M. 
Longaker, in The Della Cruscans and 
William Gifford (Pennsylvania) , 
finds an interesting subject in a small 
coterie of little known poets. 
Nineteenth Century. — William 
Blake in This World is a stimulating 
book by Harold Bruce. P. Kaufman’s 


“Defining Romanticism: A Survey 
and a Program” (MLN), Walter Gra- 
ham’s “Some Infamous Tory Re- 


views” (SP), and the same author’s 
“Henry Nelson Coleridge, Expositor 
of Romantic Criticism’ (PQ) all con- 
cern romanticism or the reaction to 
it. F. V. Morley in Dora Words- 
worth her Book portrays Words- 
worth’s family life and the Words- 


worth circle. M. J. Herzberg dis- 
cusses William Wordsworth and Ger- 
man Literature (PMLA). J. W. 
Beach offers “Expostulation and Re- 
ply” to certain critics of Wordsworth 
(ibid.), and J. R. Moore points out 
“Wordsworth’s unacknowledged Debt 
to Macpherson’s Ossian” (ibid.). TT. 
M. Raysor gathers together a few 
“Unpublished Fragments on JAisthet- 
ics by S. T. Coleridge”? (SP). An 
outstanding book of the year is Amy 
Lowell’s biography of John Keats in 
two large volumes and containing not 
a little new material. Miss R. D. 
Cornelius reprints Two Early Re- 
views of Keats’s First Volume 
(PMLA), interesting because they are 
earlier than the three previously 
known, and Miss M. H. Shackford 
presents an analysis and critique of 
“Hyperion” (SP) with a considera- 
tion of some influences that met in 
its production. Walter Graham 
shows how extensive was WShelley’s 
Debt to Leigh Hunt and the Exam- 
iner (PMLA). A. 8. Walker in Peter- 
loo, Shelley and Reform (PMLA) 
gives an extended account of the 
“Peterloo Massacre” at Manchester, 
Aug. 16, 1819, and its effect upon 
Shelley. W. E. Peck notes a relation 
between Shelley, Mary Shelley and 
Rinaldo Rinaldini (ibid.), and N. I. 
White in “Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
bound, or Every Man His Own Alle- 
gorist” (ibid.) attacks the usual as- 
sumptions of allegory in the poem. 
F, L. Mott shows the extent and ap- 
preciativeness of “Carlyle’s American 
Public” (PQ) and H. M. Lydenberg 
in “What Did Macaulay Say about 
America?” (N. Y. Pub. Lib.) gives 
the text of four letters. W. 8S. Knick- 
erbocker’s Creative Oxford: Its In- 
fluence im Victorian Literature (Syra- 
cuse) is an interpretation of the 
movements and personalities in Ox- 
ford in the nineteenth century. L. N. 
Broughton and B. F. Stelter have 
completed their Concordance to the 
Poems of Robert Browning, a labori- 
ous and valuable piece of work. 
Judge John M. Gest has published 
The Old Yellow Book, Sowrce of 
Browning’s “The Ring and the Book” 
in a new translation with notes and 
critical chapters on the poem and its 
source. Louis Wann in “Browning’s 
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Theory of Love’ (The Personalist) 
arranges sixty-eight poems of Brown- 
ing which treat of love, and analyzes 
his various moods. W. O. Raymond 
presents ‘Browning’s Conception of 
Love as Represented in Paracelsus” 
(Michigan Academy). In the field of 
prose fiction Cornelius Weygandt’s A 
Century of the English Novel is one 
of the outstanding contributions of 
the year to literary history. 
Contemporaries.—In the study of 
contemporary writers S. P. Chase has 
solved a mystery in “Mr. John Mase- 
field: A Biographical Note” (MLN). 
He shows that the poet was born 
June 1, 1878, at Ledbury in Here- 
fordshire, finds records of his parents 
and the family home as well as the 
home of the aunt who raised the 
Masefield children after the death of 
their father and mother. Ernest 
Brennecke is the author of a (some- 
what misnamed) Life of Thomas 
Hardy and a book entitled Thomas 
Hardy’s Universe. KE. D. McDonald 
has compiled a A Bibliography of the 
Writings of D. H. Lawrence. Carl 
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and Mark Van Doren have collabo- 
rated on a manual of American and 
British Literature since 1890 intended 
both for schools and the general 
reader. N. J. O’Connor’s Changing 
Ireland: Literary Backgrounds of the 
Irish Free State, 1889-1922, and Miss 
E. S. Duckett’s Catullus in English 
Poetry (Smith) explain their pur- 
poses in their titles. 

General.—A few more general titles 
may conclude this survey of a fruitful 
field. W. L. Cross’s An Outline of 
Biography from Plutarch to Strachey 
is a charming pamphlet with a con- 
venient list of good biographies; J. 
C.. Knight’s Superlatives is a discus- 
sion of interesting characters in lit- 
erature in an attempt to interest 
students and other readers in the 
books themselves; C. T. Goode’s and 
E. F. Shannon’s An Atlas of English 
Literature is a useful book of ref- 
erence; and Edith Wharton’s The 
Writing of Fiction is a discussion of 
numerous problems in the art of story 
telling by one who has abundant right 
to speak on the subject. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


By FRIEDRICH Bruns 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Before 1925.—Every student of Ger- 
man literature who returned to his 
task after the interruption of the 
World War must have been impressed 
by the new trend apparent in the 
more recent scholarly investigations. 
The old philological historical school 
no longer rules. Such works ag Wil- 
helm Dilthey’s Das Erlebnis und die 
Dichtung (1906), with its emphasis 
on the psychological interpretation 
paved the way. To Dilthey further- 
more history of literature was Geis- 
tesgeschichte, i.e., history of the hu- 
man spirit in its various manifesta- 
tions. Another step forward is 
Friedrich Gundolf’s Shakespeare und 
der deutsche Geist (1911). This book 
is a biography of German intellectual 
and spiritual life from the English 
Comedians to the Romantic School. 
No book on German literature of the 
last decade has aroused more discus- 
sion than Gundolf’s Goethe (first 
publ. 1916, 12th edition, 1925), not 


a biography, but “Die Darstellung 
von Goethe’s gesamter Gestalt.” H. 
A. Korff Geist der Goethezeit (Vol. 
I, 1923) is another significant contri- 
bution. Fritz Strich, disciple of Hein- 
rich Wo6lfflin, centers his approach to 
literature about the problem of style. 
In his Deutsche Klassik und Roman- 
tik (2d ed., 1924) he applies to litera- 
ture the principle of Wolfflin that his- 
tory of art is a history of style, that 
the spirit and the significance of an 
epoch is manifest in its style. Strich 
was preceded to some extent by the 
work of Oskar Walzel. Walzel is 
editor-in-chief of Handbuch der Lit- 
eraturwissenschaft, which work is 
likely to become by far the best his- 
tory of general literature, a worthy 
companion to the Handbuch der 
Kunstwissenschaft, by Fritz Burger. 

Current—In the publications of 
1925 the chief interest has continued 
to center on the modern period. Even 
the Klopstock bicentenary in 1924 
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evoked but a faint echo. Emil Erma- 
tinger’s interpretation of the world- 
view of Grimmelshausen is the one 
work of note dealing with an earlier 
author. Of the works on Goethe, the 
Jahrbuch stresses Goethe’s friendship 
with Karl August, since this year is 
the one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Goethe’s going to Weimar. 
Goethe’s relation to Berlin and Pots- 
dam is the theme of a book by Otto 
Pniower. 

This year is the centenary of Jean 
Paul’s death. Three biographies bear 
witness to the revived interest in Jean 
Paul: Walter Harich, Johannes Alt 
and Friedrich Burschell. Besides 
these Ernst Hartung has shaped an 
autobiography out of Jean Paul’s let- 
ters and E. Behrend is editor of a 
Jean Paul-Jahrbuch. To the numer- 
ous biographies of MHeinrich von 
Kleist, Friedrich Braig adds one with 
a distinctly new note: an interpreta- 
tion of Kleist from the philosophy of 
Fichte and Christian mysticism. Of 
the later Romanticists the new edi- 
tion of Heine by Ernst Elster with 
its carefully revised text, new bio- 
graphical introduction and critical 
notes will be indispensable to the 
scholar. Thus far the first four vol- 
umes have been published. The new 
edition of Ermatinger-Baechtold Kel- 
lers Leben, Briefe und Tagebiicher 
contains a great deal of new ma- 
terial. 

The centenary of Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer is marked by the publication 
of a biography by Harry Mayne. A 
far less ambitious but most enjoyable 
little book is the essay by Robert 
Faesi: compact and complete and 
never a mere dry summary. The aus- 
tere art of Stefan George is ably in- 
terpreted by Hermann Drahn. 

Of the more general works the most 
important are a history of the Ger- 
man drama by Robert F. Arnold in 
collaboration with five other schol- 
ars; the revised and enlarged second 
edition of E. Ermatinger’s history of 
German lyric poetry from Herder to 
the present, and Albert Soergel’s de- 
scription of the latest phase of Ger- 
man literature, continuing his well 
known book: Dichtung und Dichter 
der Zeit. EH. A. Boucke is revising 
Hettner’s Literaturgeschichte des 


18ten Jahrhunderts. Publication has 
begun. Paul Merker and Wolfgang 
Stammler have begun the publication 
of their Reallexikon der deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte. The German Bi- 
ographical Year Book, discontinued in 
1914, has resumed publication. The 
present volume covers the period from 
1914-1916. What would have been 
the crowning achievement of the late 
Albert Késter’s career, the history of 
German literature during the eight- 
eenth century, must remain a frag- 
ment. The chapters published deal 
with the age of rationalism. The 
struggle between the poet and the 
censor is the theme of an extensive 
work by H. H. Houben. 

Translations.—A truly astounding 
phase of German literary activity is 
the great number of translations. 
Aside from individual works we find 
three new translations of Balzac: 
Insel (Leipzig), E. Rowohlt, and 
Globus (Berlin); one each of Zola 
( Wolff—Miinchen), Gobineau (Mat- 
thes—Leipzig), and ‘Théophile Gau- 
tier (Avalun—Miinchen). 

The interest in things Russian con- 
tinues unabated. To the two com- 
plete translations of Dostojewski 
(Piper and Insel) is added a third 
(L. Ladyschnikow—Berlin). This 
same firm is publishing a new trans- 
lation of Tolstoy, while the Propy- 
laen-Verlag is sponsoring a complete 
Turgeniew. A Viennese publisher 
(Anton Schroll) announces a trans- 
lation of the selected works of Lope 
de Vega. Volume VI is just off the 
press. A Munich firm (Buchenau und 
Reichert) has undertaken a transla- 
tion of the works of R. L. Stevenson. 
Thus Goethe’s concept of a world 
literature still seems a living ideal. 

Fiction—From the great mass of 
prose: fiction Thomas Mann’s Der 
Zauberberg stands out supreme and 
well deserves the attention it has re- 
ceived. Gerhart Hauptmann’s latest 
novel, Die Insel der grossen Mutter, 
is available in an English translation 
by Willa and Edwin Muir (Viking 
Press). Does it deserve this atten- 
tion?: A new tragedy of Hauptmann’s 
Veland is just off the press. The last 
volume of Stefan George bears the 
title Tage und Taten (Bondi—Ber- 
lin). 
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BOOK TITLES 


WatzeL, Oskar  (editor-in-chief).— 
Handbuch der  Literaturwissen- 
schaft. (Akad. -Verlagsgeselis. 


Athenaion, Potsdam, 1923.) 
ERMATINGER, E.—Weltdeutung in 
Grimmelshausens Simplicius Sim- 
plicissimus. (Teubner. Leipzig.) 
GOETHE - JAHRBUCH. — (Band _ II. 
Goethe-Gesellschaft, Weimar. ) 
PNIQWER, Otto.—G@oethe in Berlin und 
Potsdam. (Mittler. Berlin.) 


Haricn, Walter.—Jean Paul. (Haes- 
sel, Leipzig.) 
Att, Johannes——Jean Paul. (Beck, 


Miinchen. ) 

BuRSCHELL, Friedrich.—Jean Paul. Die 
Entwicklung eines Dichters. (Deut- 
sche Verlagsanstalt, Stuttgart.) 

Hartune, Ernst (editor ).—Jean 
Paul. Hin Lebensroman in Briefen. 
(Langewiesche-Brand, Ebenhausen. ) 

BEHREND, E. (editor) —Jean Paul- 


Jahrbuch. (Vol. I, Rosenberg. 
Berlin. ) 

Braig, Friedrich. — Heinrich von 
Kleist. (Beck, Miinchen.) 


HEINE, H.—Sdmtliche Werke heraus- 
gegeben von Ernst Elster. (Baende 
LIV, 2. Aufig., Bibliogr. Institut, 
Leipzig.) 

ERMATINGER-BAECHTOLD. — Gottfried 
Kellers Leben, Briefe und Tage- 
biicher. 3 vols., Cotta, Stutt- 
gart, 1924, 1925.) 


Mayne, 
Meyer und sein Werk. 
Frauenfeld. ) 

Farsi, Robert.—Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer. (Haessel, Leipzig.) 

Draun, Hermann.—Das Werk Stefan 
Georges. Seine Religiositét und 
sein thos. (Hirt, Leipzig.) 

ARNOLD, Robert F.i—Das deutsche 
Drama. (Beck, Miinchen.) 

ERMATINGER, Emil.—Die deutsche 
Lyrik seit Herder. (3 vols., Teub- 
ner, Leipzig.) 

SorerGeEL, Albert.—Dichtung und Dich- 
ter der Zeit. Neue Folge. Im 
Banne des Expressionismus. (Voigt- 
lander, Leipzig.) 

HeTrner, Hermann. — Literaturge- 
schichte des 18ten Jahrhunderts. 
(Vieweg & Sohn, Braunschweig.) 

Merker, P., und STamMLeR, W.— 
Reallexikon der deutschen Litera- 
turgeschichte. (Lieferungen 1-4. 
de Gruyter, Berlin.) 

Deutsches Biographisches Jahrbuch.— 
Uberleitungsband 1914-16. 
(Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stutt- 
gart.) 

Koster, Albert.—Die deutsche Lit- 
eratur der Aufkldrungszeit. (Win- 
ter, Heidelberg.) 

Housren, H. H.—Verbotene Literatur 
von der klassischen Literatur bis 
eur Gegenwart. (Vol. I, Rauch, 
Dessau. ) 


Harry.—Conrad Ferdinand 
(Huber, 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


By Grorce L. HAMILTON 
PROFESSOR AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH 


Books.—A few books, and numer- 
ous articles, during 1925, have cov- 
ered nearly the whole range of French 
literature. Of these only the most 
significant can be noted here. Most 
important for linguistic studies, is 
D. S. Blondheim’s Les Parlers judéo- 
romans et la Vetus latina. Etude sur 
les rapports entre les traductions 
bibliques en langue romane des Juifs 
au moyen-dge et les anciennes. ver- 
sions: introduction to elements of all 
the Romance languages. Two contri- 
butions to the most important genre 
of Old-French literature, the epic, are 


worth noting. Lucey M. Gay, writing 
on La Chanson de Roland and La 
Chanson de Willame (U. W. St., 20, 
21-43), takes issue with Professor Wil- 
motte’s thesis that the latter of these 
poems was a plagiarism of the former, 
and Helen F. Rubel in her article, 
“Chabham’s Penitential and its Influ- 
ence in the Thirteenth Century” (P. 
M. La. A. 40, 225-239), has done the 
good service of establishing the date, 
earlier by a century, than that gener- 
ally accepted, of a locus classicus in 
regard to the jongleurs as the authors 
and propagators of chansons de geste. 

Articles.—Suggestive articles have 
appeared on the Arthurian  ro- 
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mances. Particularly original and 
enlightening are those of R. S. 
Loomis. Treating of “Medieval Icon- 


ography and the ‘Question of Arthur- 
ian Origins” (VW. L. N., xl, 65-70), he 
is insistent or the value of archeo- 
logical evidence in confirming, supple- 
menting and correcting literary tra- 
dition, and he presents a concrete ex- 
ample of its value in studying “The 
Story of the Modena Archivolt and 
its Mythological Roots” (R. R., vol. 
15, pp. 266-84). J.J. Parry, discuss- 
ing “The Date of the Vita Merlinv’ 
(MW. Ph., xxii, 413-415), puts it after 
1150. The same writer in “Celtic 
Tradition and the Vita Merlini” (Ph. 
Q., vol. 4, pp. 193-197), finds a com- 
mon source for the poem, and other 
versions of its story, in a lost origi- 
nal, a thesis he supports in his edi- 
tion of the Vita, p. 138. (Univer- 
sity of Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, vol. 10, No. 3). 

P. W. Crawford, in an article on “pl 
horéscopo del hijo del rey Alearaz en 
el Libro de buen Amor” (Revista de 
filologia espanola, vol. 12, p. 184), has 
noted Spanish analogues of an epi- 
sode in the Vita, the prophecy of the 
threefold death, and A. H. Krappe, in 
~The Sparrows of Cirencester” (M. 
Ph., vol. 23, pp. 7-16), reviews the 
literature of a widely spread folk- 
tale, alluded to inthe same work. The 
same writer in a “Note sur un épisode 
de Historia Britonum de Nennius” 
(Revue celtique, vol. 41, pp. 181-188), 
studies the story of “The Tower of 
Vortigern,” which passing into the 
Historia of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and thence into the Seven Sages, fur- 
nishes an indication of the date of 
the latter work, as he shows in his 


“Studies on the Seven Sages of 
Rome” (Archivum Romanicum, vol. 
8, pp. 386-407). C. Grimm, in 


Troyes’ Attitude to- 
wards Woman” (. &., vol. 16, pp. 
236-243), finds in the varying treat- 
ment by the poet of this theme, a key 


“Chrétien de 


to the chronology of the poet’s works, 
a subject to which is devoted U. T. 
Holmes “Remarks on the Chronology 
of Chrétien de Troyes” (Ibid., pp. 
43-53). 

J. R. Rheinhard, in a long study on 
“Amadas et Idoine” (R. R., vol. 15, 
pp. 179-265), notes its place in the 
courtly epic, and its possible Celtic 
sources, and has published a Picard 
verse translation of the miracle, 
“Bread offered to the Child Christ” 
(P. M. L. A., vol. 40, pp. 93-97), and 
a useful bibliography of the literature 
of miracles. To the latter may now 
be added T. F. Crane’s edition of the 
Liber de miraculis Sanctae Dei Gen- 
etricis Mariae. Published at Vienna, 
in 1731 by Bernard Pez, O. 8S. B. 
With an Introduction and Notes and 
a Bibliography of the Writings of T. 
F. Crane (Cornell Univ. Studies in 
Romance Languages, vol. 1), L. Allen 
has published an edition of De lHer- 
mite et del Jongleur; A Thirteenth 
Century Conte pieux, p. 81, Paris, and 
C. H. Livingston, in his study of “The 
Fabliau des deux Anglois et de VAnel” 
(P. M. L. A., vol. 40, pp. 217-224), 
publishes two “unknown analogues, an 
exemplum, and one of the Cent Nouv- 
elles Nouvelles of Philippe de Vig- 
neulles, a lost work, discovered by 
the writer of the article in an unique 
manuscript. P. G. C. Campbell has 
published L’£pitre @Otnea, Ltude 
sur les sources de Christine de 
Pisane, p. 170, Paris, and a supple- 
mentary article “Qhristine de Pisane 
en Angleterre” (. L. O., vol. 5, pp. 
659-670). 

Modern Literature.— Later are 
Grace Frank in “The Early Work of 
Charles Fontaine” (M. Ph., vol. 23, 
pp. 47-60), calls attention to a collec- 
tion of unpublished poems. H. C. 


Lancaster, has a note on “Leading 
French Tragedies just before the 
Cid? (M. Ph., vol. 23, pp. 375-378), 


and publishes with the collaboration 
of some of his pupils, (Chryscide et 


Abbreviations. 
J. E. G. Ph.: Journal of Eng- 
lish and German Philology; M. L. 
N.: Modern Language Notes; M. 
L. R.: Modern Language Review ; 
M. Ph.: Modern Philology; Ph. Q.: 


Philological Quarterly; P. M. L. A 


Publications of the Modern Language 
Association; R. H. C.: Revue de Lit- 
térature comparée; R. H. L.: Revue 
de VHistoire littéraire de la France; 
R. R.: Romanic Review; U. W. St.: 
University of Wisconsin Studies im 
Language and Literature. 
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Arimand. Tragi-Comédie de Jean 
Matret (1625), (Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Literatures and 
Languages, vol. v). OC. Searles dis- 
cusses the authorship of the anony- 
mous “Discours a Cliton” (Ph. Q., vol. 
4, pp. 224-230), while G. L. van Roos- 
broeck has added a new item, illus- 
trative of the same literary quarrel, 
in “Un document inconnu sur la 
‘Querelle du Cid,’ ’ Anatomie du Cid” 
(R. H. O., vol. 30, pp. 242-252), and 
has contributed a number of notes 
of great critical value on “The ‘Un- 
published’ Poems of Mlle. de Scudéry 
and Mlle. Descartes” (P. M. L. A., vol. 
40, pp. 155-168). “The Early Version 
of the Comédie des académies” (M. L. 
N., vol. 40, pp. 20-25), and “Poems er- 
roneously attributed to Chapelain, 
Corneille, J. B. Rousseau, La Fon- 
taine, etc.” (Neophilogus, vol. 11, p. 
815). 

Eighteenth Century Period—The 
following are particularly inform- 
ing. Thus, van Roosbroeck’s “Per- 
sian Letters before Montesquieu” 
(M. L. R., vol. 20, pp. 482-433), 
throws new light on an old subject, 
while F. C. Green, approaching the 
same work from a different angle, in 
“Montesquieu the Novelist and Some 
Imitations of the Lettres) Persanes” 
(Ibid., pp. 32-42), shows that it is 
an attempt to write a novel in letter 
form, and notes other novels with the 
same frame-work. The same writer 
gives an interesting account of a for- 
gotten prolific author of novels, the 
forerunner of the roman feuilleton, 
in “The Chevalier de Mouhy, an 
Highteenth Century French Novelist” 
(M. Ph., vol. 22, pp. 225-237), while 
he deals with a more general problem 
in his “Further Evidence of Realism 
in the French Novel of the Eighteenth 
Century” (M. L. N., vol. 40, pp. 257- 
270). These articles may be consid- 
ered as complements of a book of dis- 
tinction by the same author: La 
pemture des moewrs de la bonne so- 
ciété dans le roman francais de 1715 
@ 1761, p. 260, Paris. Van Roos- 
broeck has published “Notes inédites 
de Voltaire” (R.. L. ©., vol. 3, pp. 
5-8), and Krappe wishes to find one 
of “The Sources of Voltaire’s Zaire” 
(M. L. R., vol. 20, pp. 305-309) in 
the Heatommiti of Giraldi Cinzio. 


For the first time one finds a full 
discussion of a fundamental doctrine 
of Rousseau in G. R. Havens’ “La 
théorie de la bonté chez J. J. Rous- 
seau” (RK. H. L., vol. 31, pp. 629-642: 
32, pp. 24-37, 212-225), of which one 
finds, what might be regarded as the 
criticism, in the same author’s “The 
nature doctrine of Voltaire’ (P. M. 
L. A., vol. 40, pp. 852-862). F. A. 
Pottle has a note on “The Part 
played by Horace Walpole and James 
Boswell in the Quarrel between Rous- 
seau and Hume” (Ph. Q., vol. 4, pp. 
351-363). An important work for the 
history of ideas in France and United 
States is G. Chinard’s Jefferson et les 
idéologues (Johns Hopkins Studies, 
etc., extra vol..1). 

Nineteenth, and Contemporary 
Literature.— Many suggestive con- 
tributions have been made. J. C. 
Blankenagel writes on “Goethe, Mad- 
ame de Staél, and Weltliteratur” 
(M. L. N., vol. 40, pp. 142-148) , while 
P. Kaufman makes a brave assault 
on a much discussed literary prob- 
lem in “Defining Romanticism: A 
Survey and a Program” (M. L. N., 
vol. 40, pp. 193-204). A bit of 
Sainte-Beuve’s uncanny information 
is confirmed in R. Fouré’s “Le 
mariage de Chateaubriand” (UM. L. 
N., vol. 40, pp. 476-480). Much in- 
sight into the literary methods of the 
great French novelist is shown in 
R. P. Bowen’s “Balzac’s Interior De- 
scriptions as an Element in Charac- 
terization” (P. M. L. A., vol. 40, pp. 
289-301), and the sources or ana- 
logues of the works of two of the 
realistic novelists have been noted by 
A. Coleman, “Some Sources of Flau- 
bert’s Smarh” (M. L. N., vol. 40, pp- 
205-215), Louise B. Dillingham, “A 
Source of Salammb6” (Ibid., 71-76), 
and Krappe, “La Chévre de M. 
Seguin. et VHebasis” (R. L. C., vol. 
3, pp. 365-367). 

H. A. Smith in a book, The Main 
Currents of Modern French Drama 
(N. Y.), vol. 15, p. 320, gives a good 
deal of information, and judgments 
which are generally sound upon the 
French drama since Victor Hugo, 
while one particular feature of it is 
studied by Louise Delpit in her 
Paris Thédtre contemporain; réle 
prépondérant des scénes d’avant-garde 
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depuis trente ans, p. 125 (Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages, 
vol. 6, nos. 1 and 2). 


PROVENCAL 
W. P. Shepard has published an 
excellent critical edition of Les 
Poésies de Jausbert de Puycibot 


(Classiques francais du Moyen-dge, 
vol. 46, pp. 18-94), and has _per- 
formed the same service for “Two 
Provencal Tenzoni” (M. Ph., vol. 23, 
p- 17-28) of Aiméric de Péguilhan 
and Albert de Sisteron. O. H. More 
writes on “Bertran de Born et le 
Jeune Roi” (Romania, vol. 51, pp. 46- 
nO). 


ITALIAN 


R. D. Austin in his “Dante Notes, 
VII., Fear no sops” (M. L. N., vol. 
40, pp. 339-342), finds the explana- 
tion of suppe (Purg., vol. 33, p. 38), 
in Pietro Dante’s Commentary, where 
it is glossed by “offa,” 1.e., “honey- 
cake,’ the word used in the episode 
of the Aeneis, the source of the Eng- 
lish phrase, “‘a sop to Cerberus.” As 
illustrative of a fundamental doc- 
trine of the nuovo stil nuovo, and of 
Dante, may be noted G. M. Vogt’s 
“Gleanings for the History of a Senti- 
ment. Generositas virtus, non san- 
guis” (J. H. G. Ph., vol. 24, pp. 102- 
124). Ruth S. Phelps, in The Harlier 
and Later Poems of Petrarch’s Can- 
zgoniere (Univ. of Chicago Press), 
makes a new and striking contribu- 
tion to the arrangement of the Can- 
zontere. H. L. Stein, in “The ‘Laurea’ 
Note in the Light of the Secretwm” 
(R. R., vol. 16, pp. 257-261), at- 
tributes the famous note in the poet’s 
copy of Virgil, written on the occa- 
sion of Laura’s death, to a forger, 
who used phrases of the Secretum in 
its composition. A. S. Cook has 
written on the “Odyssey, Seventh 
Book as Known to Petrarch” (Ph. 
Q., vol. 4, pp. 25-38). A. H. Wilkins, 
in “The Genealogy of the Genealog- 
ical trees of the Genealogia deorum” 
(M. Ph., vol. 23, pp. 61-65), points 
out that the work of Boccaccio con- 
tained the first non-biblical charts in 
which stems, branches and leaves ap- 
pear. Krappe would find “The Source 
of Novellino”’ (vol. 28) (Neuphilo- 


logische Mitteilungen, vol. 26, pp. 13- 
18), in an Irish tale. R. Altrocchi 
publishes the text of “A New Version 
of the Legend of Saint Alexis” (M. 
lelpes SVOL WAA5 te CREEP) IR “SE 
Phelps, in “The Sources of Lorenzo’s 
Sacra Rappresentazione” (Ibid., vol. 
23, pp. 29-42), shows the indebted- 
ness of this work to Latin saints’ 
lives, and to a collection by an un- 
identified French compiler “Nicolas,” 
and Lucile W. Ferguson, in “The Date 
of the Raccolta Aragonese” (Ibid., 
vol. 23, pp. 48-46), confirms the con- 
jectural date of 1476, assigned to 
Lorenzo’s collection of early Italian 
poetry. The story, of which a variant 
is found in Straparola’s Ptacevola 
notti (vol. 3, p. 5), has been studied 
by Ella Bourne, “The Medieval Wan- 
derings of a Greek Myth” (J. H. G. 
Ph., vol. 24, pp. 184-196). 


SPANISH 


The publication of the critical ap- 
paratus in the second volume of K. 
Pietsch’s Spanish Grail Fragments, 
Commentary (University of Chicago 
Press), makes it possible to judge of 
the processes by which the editor has 
established his rewritten, rather than 
critical text, published a year earlier. 
The second volume of R. H. Kenis- 
ton’s Garcilaso de la Vega (Hispanic 
Society), contained a well conceived, 
and well executed critical text of the 
author’s works, with the critical ap- 
paratus, notes and bibliography. W. 
S. Hendrix has written on Some Na- 
tive Comic Types in the Harly Span- 
ish Drama (Ohio State University 
Studies. Contributions in Languages 
and Literatures, No. 1). A. R. Nykl 
in “Los Primeros Martires del Japon 
and Triunfo de la Fé en los Rewmos 
del Japon” (M. Ph., vol. 22, pp. 305- 
323), dates the first of these works 
in 1618, and, in tracing its sources, 
indicates the use made of the second 
work, in supplying local color. H.C. 
Heaton, in “The Case of Parte XXIV 
de Lope de Vega, Madrid” (Jbid., pp. 
283-303), shows reasons why this 
publication, known only through An- 
tonio’s description, cannot be con- 
sidered as one of the genuine Partes, 
while G. L. Dale in “Las Cortes de la 
Muerte’ (M. L. N., vol. 40, pp. 276- 
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281), establishes the fact that this 
auto—a hotch-potch of other autos— 
is wrongly attributed to Lope. W. L. 
Fichter indicates “The Source of Lope 
de Vega’s Hl Castigo del discreto” 
(R. &., vol. 16, pp. 185-186), in a 
novella of Bandello (Ibid., p: 30), 
and C. E. Anibal in “‘Voces del 
cielo, a note on Mira de Amescua” 
(Ibid., pp. 71-86), calls attention to 
the literary device of using words, 
or phrases, casually uttered, as mys- 
terious warnings to the protagonists 
of the author’s dramas. R. H. Wil- 
liams in his “Notes on the Anony- 
mous Continuation of Lazarillo de 
Tormes” (Ibid., pp. 223-235), pre- 
sents arguments to show that the 
episode of the continuation belonged 
originally to the Segunda Parte, from 
which it had been omitted from fear 
of the censor. The publication by 
C. E. Kano of “Cinco sainetes inéditos 
de Don Ramon de la Cruz con otro 
a él attribuito” (Revue hispanique, 
vol. 40), and Ocho sainetes inédi- 
tos de Don Rémon de la Cruz, 
p- 205 (University of California. 
Publication in Modern Philology, vol. 
13, no. 1), adds much to our knowl- 
edge of this prolific and popular 
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dramatist. M. A. Buchanan, in 
“Further Notes on Pan y Toros” 
(M. L. N., vol. 40, pp. 30-32), estab- 
lishes an earlier date for this early 
nineteenth century satire. 

G. T. Northup has published An 
Introduction to Spanish Literature 
(Univ. of Chicago Press), dis- 
tinguished by its well organized plan, 
and its succinct summing-up of its 
subject. S. G. Morley, in “Modern 
Uses of Ser and Estar” (P. M. L. A., 
vol. 40, pp. 450-489), presents a com- 
prehensive treatment, well docu- 
mented, of the uses of the two verbs; 
while J. R. Gillet, writing on “The 
Spanish idiom fondo en” (M. L. INES 
vol. 40, pp. 22-23), gives a new ex- 
planation of a curious syntactical con- 
struction. A. M. Espinosa in “La 
sinalefa’ entre versos en la versifi- 
cacién espafiola” (R. R., vol. 16, pp. 
103-121), and in “La compensacién 
entre versos en la_ versificacién” 
(1bid., pp. 306-329), has made im- 
portant contributions to Spanish ver- 
sification, to which F. O. Reed has 
added something in a more limited 
field in his “The Calderonian Octo- 
syllabic” (U. W. St., vol. 20, pp. 73- 
98). 


ANCIENT LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY 


I. LATIN LITERATURE 


By Joun C. Roire 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ee ee 


Popularizing the Classics—Both in 
this country and abroad much at- 
tention is devoted at present to pop- 
ularizing the study of the Classics, 
and to emphasizing their value in our 
educational system. This is done in 
part by making the Latin writers ac- 
cessible in readable and at the same 
time accurate translations, with a 
trustworthy text on the opposite 
page. The Loeb Classical Library 
(Putnam) has issued about 150 of 
its handy volumes, of which sixty, or 
thereabouts, are devoted to Latin 
writers. One of the recent additions 
is Velleius Paterculus, by F. W. Ship- 
ley, and in the same volume the Res 
Geste Divi Augusti, the great inscrip- 
tion in which the emperor recorded 


his personal account of the important 
events and accomplishments of his 
long reign. Fragments of another 
copy of this document have recently 
been found at Pisidian Antioch, An- 
other new volume contains the Tris- 
tia and Epistule ex Ponto of Ovid, 
by A. L. Wheeler, introduced by an 
account of Ovid’s career which, with 
Wheeler’s Topics from the Life of 
Ovid, in A. J. P.,* xlvi, pp.1-28, is a 
real contribution to a difficult sub- 
ject. A third volume gives us Fron- 


* Periodicals are cited ag follows: A.J.P., 
American Journal of Philology; C.J., The 
Classical Journal ; C.P., Classical Philology ; 
C.Q., Classical Quarterly; P.Q., Philological 
Quarterly ; T.A.P.A., Transactions of the 
American Philological Association. A com- 
plete bibliography is not attempted. 
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tinus’ valuable work on the aqueducts 
of Rome (De Aquis) along with the 
Strategemata. This translation, by 
the late Professor Charles E. Ben- 
nett, was seen through the press by 
his former pupil, Professor McElwain 
of Smith College. In France the As- 
sociation Guillaume Budé, in addition 
to other classical publications, issues 
a series of translations on the same 
general lines as the Loeb, but with 
more attention to text-criticism and 
a fuller critical apparatus. In Spain 
the Fundacié Bernat Metge, of Bar- 
celona, announces a series of transla- 
tions into Catalan, of which several 
volumes have already appeared. 
Relation to Modern Civilization.— 
Interest in things Roman, and _ inci- 
dentally in the study of Latin, is 
stimulated besides by books which 
stress the indebtedness of our modern 
civilization and culture to those of 
the Greeks and Romans. This pur- 
pose is set forth in the title of the 
seues called Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome (Marshall Jones Co., Boston), 
in which twenty-three of the projected 
fifty volumes have now appeared. PRe- 
cent additions are Roman Private 
Life and its Survivals, by W. B. Mc- 
Daniel, and Ancient and Modern 
Rome, by the venerable archeologist 
and senator, Rodolfo Lanciani. The 
former differs from the ordinary 
books on Roman private life in call- 
ing special attention to the similarity 
of many customs and beliefs of the 
modern Italians to those of their 
Roman forefathers. Stoicism, by R. 
M. Wenley; Mythology, by Jane Har- 
rison, and Architecture, by A. M. 
Brooks, are of interest to students of 
both the classical languages. Books 
which indirectly teach the same les- 
son are Grant Showerman’s Lternal 
Rome (Yale University Press), Eliza- 
beth Haight’s Horace and his Enjoy- 
ment of Life (KE. P. Dutton), and 
numerous others. That these efforts 
in behalf of the Classics are justifi- 
able, and even necessary, at the pres- 
ent time is pointed out by S. E. Bas- 
sett in his presidential address to 
the American Philological Association 
(C. W., xviii, p. 193 ff.); for while 
the men of most influence to-day are 
more or less steeped in the Classics 
and recognize their value in educa- 


tion, when the younger generation 
assumes complete leadership of 
thought, there is a danger of a decline 
in Classical influence. The movement 
does not represent a different class of 
laborers in the field, but the authors 
of such works are also productive in 
research. In fact, the popular works 
could not be written by men un- 
trained in investigation. One may 
perhaps see a favorable sign in the 
large number of Classical Articles in 
Non-Classical Periodicals, lists of 
which appear at frequent intervals 
in C. W. In the Loeb Library, Cic- 
ero’s De Senectute, De Amicitia and 
De Diwinatione is the work of a busy 
lawyer, W. A. Falconer; and T. S. 
Jerome, former American consul at 
Capri, has given us a very suggestive 
book on Aspects of the Study of Ro- 
man History (Putnam). It may be 
said without fear of exaggeration 
that the Jeading men of our country 
are convinced of the value of Classi- 
cal studies, and not a few of them 
have put themselves on record to that 
effect. A recently published example 
is a letter from Woodrow Wilson, at 
the time a Professor at Bryn Mawr, 
to the late M. S. Slaughter (C. J., 
xxi, 3), in which he answers the 
perennial question, “How can Cesar 
be made interesting?” In the same 
number (p. 11 ff.) C. Pharr, while 
admitting that Cesar is the best 
available prose writer for his place in 
the curriculum, somewhat needlessly 
urges the substitution of Ovid. 
Report of Classical Investigation. 
—Teachers of Latin, not content with 
attempting to inspire the general pub- 
lic with an interest in their work, 
have been trying also to set their 
house in order, and render their work 
more effective, especially by the Clas- 
sical Investigation undertaken by the 
American Classical League, under the 
efficient leadership of Dean West. 
The results of this survey have been 
made public in a General Report of 


302 pages (Princeton University 
Press), containing valuable statis- 
tics, along with recommendations 


looking to improvements in the school 
curriculum and in methods of teach- 
ing. Another volume gives an ac- 
count of The Classics in England, 
France and Germany. [The estab- 
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lishment of a summer session of the 
Classical School of the American 
Academy in Rome, under the direc- 
tion-of Dr. Showerman, offers to 
teachers who are unable to spend a 
longer time in foreign lands the in- 
spiration of study in Italy, an oppor- 
tunity of which advantage has been 
taken by a large and increasing num- 
ber of present and future teachers. 
The student of to-day has not only 
the advantage of attractive and hand- 
somely illustrated text-books, but also 
of lantern-slides (including moving 
pictures) and all kinds of illustra- 
tive material. Two sets of Phono- 
graphic Records of the Roman Pro- 
nunciation of Latin have been pro- 
duced for his use and are subjected 
to a somewhat searching criticism in 
C. W., xviii, pp. 209-213. 

Literary Research.—Notwithstand- 
ing the time devoted to writings of 
a popular character, and in spite of 
a stream of text-books, inspired in 
part by the recommendations of the 
Classical Investigation, research has 
not been neglected. A survey of the 
recent literature in that line shows 
increasing variety in the subjects 
treated, noteworthy activity on the 
part of women, and somewhat more 
attention to investigation by teach- 
ers in the secondary schools.’ The 
text-criticism of the Letters of the 
younger Pliny has been the subject 
of numerous papers and has given 
rise to not a little controversy. The 
merits of the ten-book, the nine-book 
and the eight-book families of manu- 
scripts, and the trustworthiness of 
the Aldine editions, have been warmly 
debated. Two recent articles are The 
Eight-book Manuscripts of Pliny’s 
Letters, by S. E. Stout (in 7. A. P.A., 
lv, pp. 62-72), and On the 1508 Al- 
dine Pliny, by Blanche Boyer and J. 
Dorjahn (in 0. P., xx, 50-56). C. U. 
Clark (A. J. P., xlvi, p. 95) concludes 
that Aldus was a careful and con- 
scientious scholar, and ‘that the Al- 
dine edition is our most trustworthy 
witness to the text of the ancient 
codex Palatinus. As usual, a goodly 
number of articles are devoted to 
Horace. Lily Taylor (in AWJ.P., xlvi, 
161-170) revives a view which was 
held by some scholars in the past, 
but has been generally ignored in 


more recent times, that Horace’s ap- 
pointment as a tribune in the army 
of Brutus gave him permanent eques- 
trian rank. While the most is made 
of such evidence as is available, it 
seems doubtful whether an appoint- 
ment by an assassin of Julius Cesar 
would have been recognized by Augus- 
tus, or that Horace, in spite of his 
well-known independence, would have 
cared to call attention to his former 
military service with the regicides 
by assuming the insignia of a Roman 
knight; not to mention other diffi- 
culties. C. Knapp (in C. W., xix, pp. 
11-12) presents an analysis of Hor- 
ace’s first satire (i.1), with the view 
of showing its coherence. T. Frank 
(in 0. P., xx, 26 ff.) has some in- 
teresting notes on Horace’s Refer- 
ences to Augustus, involving a new 
interpretation of Ode xvi in Book 
iil, and in A. J, P., xlvi, 72-74 he 
finds a description of a scene in Lu- 
cilius in Serm. i.5. 85-88. D. L. Drew 
(in C. Q., xix, 159-164) discusses 
Horace, Odes 1.12 and the Forum 
Augustum, expressing the opinion 
that Horace made his selection of 
personal names from a particular 
section of the portrait gallery of 
Augustus’ “Hall of Fame” (cf. Ver- 
gil, Aen. vi, 703-892), registering a 
protest against the honor shown to 
Mars Ultor and the victors at Phi- 
lippi, perhaps as a “grim and secret 
jest upon the emperor.” In the same 
periodical (xix, 43 ff.) E. Hancock 
examines Horace’s use of the singular 
nos. The careful study of Archilo- 
chus and the Victims of his Iambics, 
by G. L. Hendrickson (A. J. P., xlvi, 
101-127), is of interest to students 
of Horace, as is also the paper of 
H. Klingelhéfer, De Livii Capite, vii.2 
(P. Q., iv, 321-344). M. Deutsch 
continues his interesting studies in 
Cesar by The Murder of Cinna, the 
Poet (C. J., xx, 326 ff.) and Vent, 
Vidi, Vici (P. Q., iv, 151 ff.). 
Novels and  Poetry.—Blanche 
Brotherton (in T. A. P. ALN eles. 
136) shows that the combination of 
the hole-in-the-wall motif in the 
Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, combined 
with an additional trick for bringing 
about the union of the lovers, is found 
in oriental tales and was probably 
used in the Greek original which 
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Plautus followed. The much dis- 
cussed question of the origin of the 
novel of Petronius is the subject of 
a paper by B. C. Perry (in @G. P., 
xx, 31-49), who finds it in the comic 
romance, which he beliéves to have 
existed in Greece before the days of 
Petronius. The poetry, declamations, 
fabule, and scenes from real life are 
Roman additions. He classes the 
work, not as satire, but as a romance 
influenced to some extent by satire. 
Petronius was not a moralist, but 
wrote merely to entertain. An ex- 
tensive and interesting study of a 
literary motif to which little or no 
attention has heretofore been given 
is B. M. Ogle’s Dame Gossip’s Réle 
in Epic and Drama (T. A. P. A., lv, 
90-119). He makes a distinction be- 
tween Fama, personified in Vergil’s 
Aineid, iv, 173 ff., and representing 
“a mixture of truth and falsehood 
tinged with malice,” and fama in the 
sense of “a true account, though rest- 
ing on no definite authority, of actual 
events.” . Fama in the passage cited 
brings about a complete change in 
action and leads to the catastrophe. 
This is a literary device which Ver- 
gil uses nowhere else, and which he 
did not owe to Homer. He is fol- 
lowed in his personification of Fama 
by Ovid, who did not, however, make 
Gossip the force which brought about 
the catastrophe, and unskillfully by 
the later epic poets. D. L. Drew (in 
C. Q., xix, 37-42) concludes an arti- 
cle (begun in xvii, pp. 73 ff.) main- 
taining that the Copa preceded the 
Eclogues and giving some further evi- 
dence for its Vergilian authorship. 
In this connection R. B. Steele’s Non- 
Recurrence of Vocabulary as a Test 
of Authorship (P. Q., iv, 267 ff.) is 
suggestive. W. P. Mustard continues 


his studies in the Latin writers of 
the Renaissance by an edition of the 
Eclogues of Antonio Geraldini (Johns 
Hopkins Press), and A. R. Anderson 
Cini Wi, xviii, 175 fand) 201d.) 
writes of Three Modern Latin Epi- 
grammatists: John Owen, Henrick 
Harder and Ludwig Halberg. 

Miscellaneous.—An interesting ar- 
ticle in a different line is E. 8. Me- 
Cartney’s Magic and Weather in Clas- 
sical Antiquity (C. W., xviii, 157- 
159), with a wealth of reference to 
the sources, and B. Meinecke (C. W., 
Xvilil, 157-159) compares the battles 
of Cannz and Tannenberg. Works 
dealing with first-hand material are: 
A Latin Document from Egypt, by H. 
A. Sanders (in 7. A. P. A., lv, 21-54) ; 
The Use of Classical Writers in the 
libri Manuales (text-books in manu- 
script form and “compendia for ma- 
ture private study”), by Eva San- 
TOT a Ine oA) Pa wAle Bye l90-248))\i2 
and EK. A. Lowe’s presentation of 
Some Facts about our Earliest Latin 
Manuscripts, forty-seven in number 
(ine Oo Oo ex xc cett.)))s 

The dissertations presented for the 
degree of Ph.D. at our various uni- 
versities are not only a promise of 
future productiveness, unfortunately 
not always fulfilled, but an indica- 
tion of the interests of the professors 
under whose supervision they are 
written. C. Knapp (in C. W., xviii, 
pp. 129-132, 137-142, and 153-154) 
adds to the lists, published in C. J., 
of dissertations from 1900-1912 (in- 
cluding some that were not printed) 
a list of those published between 
1912 and 1921, which it is to be hoped 
may be continued. They are 203 in 
number and show a great variety of 
subjects. The references to the lists 
in (0. J. are given by Knapp on p. 130, 


II. GREEK LITERATURE 


By H. LAMAR Crossy 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


One of the most marked tendencies 
of the day is the endeavor to popu- 
larize the life and letters of ancient 
Greece. This may be accounted for 
in part by changed conditions in the 
teaching of Greek both here and 


abroad; but in part also by a re- 
awakening to the permanent value of 
the Greek contribution to our civili- 
zation. Within the past year the 
Loeb Classical Library has added to 
its already extensive collection of 
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Greek texts with English translation 
the following volumes: Aristophanes, 
in the famous version of B. B. Rog- 
ers; Homer’s Iliad, Vol. I, by A. T. 
Murray; Lucian, Vol. I, by A. M. 
Harmon; Plato, Vol. III, by H. N. 
Fowler and W. R. M. Lamb; Polybius, 
Vol. IV, by W. R. Paton; Strabo, Vol. 
Ill, by H. L. Jones; and Xenophon, 
Scripta Minora, by B. C. Marchant. 

Handbooks.—A readable series of 
handbooks is issuing from the press 
of the Marshall Jones Company under 
the joint editorship of G. D. Hadzsits 
and D. M. Robinson with the general 
title, Owr Debt to Greece and Rome. 
The following volumes, devoted 
wholly or partly to Greek, have al- 
ready appeared. In 1922: Biology 
and Medicine, by Henry Osborn Tay- 
lor. In 1923: Aristotle’s Poetics, by 
Lane Cooper; Greek Religion, by W. 
W. Hyde; Language and Philology, 
by R. G. Kent; Warfare by Land and 
Sea, by E. S. McCartney; and Mathe- 
matics, by David Eugene Smith. In 
1924: Architecture, by Alfred M. 
Brooks; Mythologies, by Jane E. Har- 
rison; Platonism, by Alfred Edward 
Taylor; Sappho, by D. M. Robinson; 
Stoicism, by Robert Mark Wenley. In 
1925: Aristophanes, by Louis E. 
Lord; Aristotelianism, by John L. 
Stocks, and Homer, by John A. Scott. 

Serving a very similar purpose is 
E. P. Dutton’s series entitled The 
Library of Greek Thought, under the 
general editorship of Ernest Barker, 
of which the following volumes are 
now in print: Greck Economics, by 
M. L. W. Laistner; Greek Religious 
Thought, by F. M. Cornford; Greek 
Historical Thought, by Arnold J. 
Toynbee; Greek Literary Criticism, 
by J. D. Denniston; Greek Ethical 
Thought from Homer to the Stoies, by 
Hilda D. Oakeley; and Greek Social 
Life, by F. A. Wright. 

The Oxford University Press in 
1924 added to its series entitled The 
World’s Manuals: Ancient Greece, by 
Stanley Casson; Greek Art and Archi- 
tecture, by Perey Gardner and Sir 
Reginald Blomfield; The Genius of 
the Greek Drama, by ©. E. Robinson. 

R. W. Livingstone, The Legacy of 
Greece (Clarendon Press, | 921) ein 
which were printed notable essays by 
various distinguished scholars, was 
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followed in 1923 by his The Pageant 
of Greece (Clarendon Press), reissued 
in abridged form in 1925, in which 
are given in English dress character. 
istic passages from Greek literature. 

Translations.—Mention should be 
made also of KE. B. Osborn’s The 
Heritage of Greece and the Legacy of 
Rome (Doran, 1924), and Greek Lit- 
erature in English Translation, by 
George Howe and G. A. Harrer 
(Harper and Brothers, 1924). E. P. 
Dutton likewise has recently brought 
out three volumes of Broadway 
Translations (no date): The Girdle 
of Aphrodite, by F. A. Wright; Poets 
of the Greek Anthology, by F. A. 
Wright, and Theocritus, Rion and 
Moschus, by J. H. Hallard. 

The Songs of Sappho, translated 
into rimed verse by Marion Mills 
Miller, Greek texts prepared and an- 
notated and literally translated in 
prose by D. M. Robinson (Maxwelton 
Co., 1925), is a most ornate edition 
of that fascinating author. Unfor- 
tunately only the wealthy could hope 
to possess a copy. 

While it is hardly to be expected 
that Aristotle can become truly popu- 
lar, the Oxford University Press is to 
be commended for its publication of 
an English version in charge of W. D. 
Ross, the eleventh volume of which 
appeared in 1924: Rhetorica, by W. 
Rhys Roberts; De Rhetorica ad Alew- 
andrum, by E. S. Forster; De Poetica, 
by Ingram Bywater. They likewise 
issued in the same year The Roman 
Questions of Plutarch, translated by 
H. J. Rose, with introductory essays 
and a running commentary. 

Greek Life and Thoughts—wW. C. 
Greene’s The Achievement of Greece 
(Harvard Univ. Press, 1923) is a 
most attractive exposition of some 
of the noteworthy features of Greek 
civilization, written with sympa- 
thetic understanding. Equally to 
be commended is Greek Life and 
Thought, by La Rue Van Hook (Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1023:)\ ae eae 
Glover’s Herodotus (California Univ. 
Press, 1924) puts vividly before the 
reader the unique charm of that 
prince of storytellers and affords a 
most valuable picture of the condi- 
tions under which he lived and wrote. 

We welcome several old friends in 
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new editions. Jowett’s translation of 
the Dialogues of Plato, the plates of 
which had been lost during the war, 
received a photographic reproduction 
in 1924 (Clarendon Press). Gilbert 
Murray’s Five Stages of Greek Re- 
ligion (Columbia Univ. Press, 1925) 
is a revised and enlarged edition of 
his well-known Four Stages of Greek 
Religion. The Harvard University 
Press has given us a new edition 
(1925) of C. H. Moore’s instructive 
volume, The Religious Thought of 
the Greeks from Homer to the Tri- 
umph of Christianity. The fourth edi- 
tion of The Greek Commonwealth, by 
A. Zimmern, came from the Claren- 
don Press in 1924. We note also a 
welcome revision of Smith’s Classical 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bt- 
ography, Mythology and Geography 
(Murray, 1924). ‘The revision is the 
work of G. E. Marindin. Of special 
interest to the world of scholars is 
a revised and enlarged edition of Lid- 
dell and Scott’s Greek-English Lex- 
con. The work is in the hands of 
H. 8S. Jones, who, with the assistance 
of Roderick McKenzie, has already 
issued Part I: A-’Azxo Bawww (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1925).. The sixth edi- 
tion of the invaluable Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur, by Wilhelm 
von Christ, was completed in 1924 
by Staéhlin. That work is in so large 
a measure enlarged and revised as 
to deserve to bear the name of the 
reviser rather than that of the origi- 
nal writer. 

Greek Texts—Among recent edi- 
tions should be noted Diehl’s Antho- 
logia Greca, fasc. V. and VI (B. G. 
Teubner, 1924-5), Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics, a revised text with introduc- 
tion and commentary, by W. D. Ross 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 1924); Plato’s 
Euthyphro, Apology and Crito, with 
notes, by John Burnet (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1924); Sophoclis Fabu- 
lw, a critical edition by A. C. Pear- 
son (Oxford Univ. Press, 1924). In 
the field of papyri, the sixteenth vol- 
ume of Oxyrhynchus Papyri, non-lit- 
erary texts of the late Byzantine 
period (Oxford Univ. Press, 1924) ; 
©. H. Oldfather’s The Greek Literary 
Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Studies in the 
Social Sciences and History, 1924), 


Robert Helbing’s Auswahl aus grie- 
chischen Papyri (Berlin, 1924). The 
Clarendon Press in 1924 and 1925 
published two very imposing volumes 
from the pen of Walter Scott under 
the title, Hermetica. It consists of 
a corpus of Greek and Latin writings 
from Egypt, dating from the Roman 
Empire, containing religious and 
philosophical teachings ascribed to 
Hermes Trismegistus. The work is 
furnished with an English translation 
and full commentary and_ should 
prove of high interest to students of 
that period of religious conflict and 
unrest. 

Homeric study still maintains its 
perennial interest. The third edition 
of Gilbert Murray’s well known Rise 
of the Greek Epic came from the Ox- 
ford Univ. Press in 1924. The 
writer’s position has not changed no- 
tably from that maintained in his 
first edition. Adolph Roemer in Die 
Homerexegese Aristarchs in ihren 
Grundziigen (Ferdinand Schoeningh, 
1924) attempts a fresh appraisal of 
the significance of Aristarchus in con- 
nection with the text of Homer. That 
the well-known mechanical formule 
for the dissection of the poet have 
not yet been completely discarded is 
evidenced by a two-volume work en- 
titled Homers Odyssee (Buchenau 
and Reichart, 1925). Vol. I is the 
work of Dérpfeld and sets forth his 
views as to the composition of the 
poems of Homer in Europe prior to 
the great migrations to Asia Minor. 
Each poem is conceived as originally 
covering a period of ten days. Vol. 
II is a German translation of the 
Odyssey by Heinrich Riiter, in which 
he attempts to portray that work as 
conceived by Dérpfeld. T. W. Allen’s 
Homer, The Origins and the Trans- 
mission (Clarendon Press, 1924) de- 
serves more extended notice than is 
here possible. He examines with sci- 
entific care several of the moot points 
of Homeric criticism; but perhaps 
the most novel contribution of the 
book is his detailed study of the 
work of Dictys, on the basis of which 
he concludes that Homer utilized an 
old chronicle, perhaps contemporary 
with the Trojan War. The signifi- 
cance of such a theory can scarcely 
escape the reader. R. J. Cunliffe’s 
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Lexicon, of the Homeric Dialect 
(Blackie and Son, 1924), while in 
no wise displacing the familiar works 
of Ebeling and of Gehring, should 
prove of real value to people of Eng- 
lish speech who essay to read Homer 
in the original. Grace R. Macurdy’s 
Troy and Peonia (Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1925) should be of interest to 
the student of Homer. 

Greeks in Spain.—Vol. VI of Bryn 
Mawr Notes (Longmans, 1925) is 
a very suggestive brochure by Rhys 
Carpenter on a phase of Greek 


activity concerning which the eyvi- 
dence is extremely scanty. In The 
Greeks in Spain he combines with 
inimitable skill the fragmentary tes- 
timony of legend and archeology to 
piece out a picture of the early Greek 
voyages to Hesperia. An important 
feature of the little book is the con- 
vincing identification of the ancient 
Hemeroskopeion with the modern 
Punta de Ifach, an _ identification 
based upon a personal acquaintance- 
ship with the particular region in 
question. 


SEMITIC PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE 


By Grorce A. BARTon 


PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Sead abt ERE SE Pe SSS Ce 


The Field—Through Assyriology 
the field of Semitic philology has 
been extended beyond its natural and 
legitimate bounds. The Assyrian lan- 
guage and the Akkadian dialect of 
ancient Babylonia were Semitic, but 
another language contained in the 
cuneiform script, the Sumerian, is 
studied only by Semitic scholars. 
Early in 1925 Professor Edward 
Chiera of the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, acting as Annual Professor in 
the American School of Oriental Re- 
search at Bagdad, conducted an ex- 
cavation at Tar Khelan, on the south- 
eastern border of ancient Assyria, 
where he discovered the palace of a 
wealthy man and an archive of about 
a thousand clay tablets, inscribed in 
the cuneiform character, and in early 
Assyrian. These tablets have recently 
reached the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and promise to open a new 
vista in the history of the ancient 
Kast, as they contain many non- 
Semitic proper names. 

Because the tablets found by the 
late Professor Winckler at Boghaz 
Koi, the old Hittite capital in Asia 
Minor, in 1906 were written in cunei- 
form, they, too, are studied primarily 
by Semitic scholars, although their 
language is Hittite, an Indo-European 
tongue. Early in 1925 the present 
writer in the 4th edition of his 
Archeology and the Bible published 
a translation of a Hittite code of 
laws, the text of which was found 


on some of the tablets from Boghaz 
Koi. Several American scholars had 
previously discussed phases of the 
philological relations of Hittite, but 
with this work America begins to 
share in the work of interpreting Hit- 
tite texts. 

Literature.—The fifth volume of the 
Annual of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research appeared in Sep- 
tember, 1925. It contains a number 
of important articles, but they treat 
archeological material rather than 
subjects connected with the languages 
and literatures of the Semitic peo- 
ples. : 

The year 1925 hag been rather a 
lean one so far as publications in 
Semitic Philology and Literature are 
concerned. Professor D. D. Lucken- 
bill’s important volume, The Annals 
of Sennacherib (University of Chi- 
cago Press), appeared in 1924. The 
Yale University Press expects to pub- 
lish in December a volume by Dr. 
Arch Tremayne, a pupil of Professor 
Clay, entitled Records from Erech, 
Time of Oyrus and Cambyses. This 
will constitute one of the volumes 
of the Yale Oriental Series and will 
conform in scholarship and execution 
to the high standard of that series. 
The texts will consist of business 
documents and it will add interesting 
material to our knowledge of Baby- 
lonian business and private life. 

Professor J. M. P. Smith of the 
University of Chicago has published 
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an excellent little book, The Prophets | valuable aid in helping many to un- 
and Their Times, University of Chi-|derstand and enjoy the prophetic lit- 
cago Press, 1925, which will be a|lerature of the Old ‘Testament. 


INDO-EUROPEAN PHILOLOGY 


By Rotanp G. Kent 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Linguistic Society.—The outstand- 
ing event of the year has been the 
formation and development of a new 
learned society, the Linguistic Society 
of America. Through the energy of 
an organizing committee consisting 
of L. Bloomfield, G. M. Bolling, and 
E. H. Sturtevant, a call for a meeting 
was issued over the signatures of 
twenty-nine scholars in linguistic sub- 
jects. The meeting took place on 
December 28, 1924, at the American 
Museum of Natural History, in New 
York City, and was attended by over 
seventy-five persons. The name of 
the society was selected, a constitu- 
tion adopted, officers elected, and four 
scientific addresses were delivered. 
The officers for 1925 are as follows: 
President, Hermann Collitz (Johns 
Hopkins Univ.) ; Vice-President, C. D. 
Buck (Univ. of Chicago); Secretary 
and Treasurer, R. G. Kent (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania) ; Executive Committee, 
the preceding, and Franz Boas (Co- 
lumbia. Univ.), O. F. Emerson (West- 
ern Reserve Uniy.), E. H. Sturtevant 
(Yale Univ.) ; Committee on Publi- 
cations, G. M. Bolling (Ohio State 
Univ.), A. M. Espinosa (Stanford 
Univ.), Edward Sapir (Ottawa; now 
Univ. of Chicago). 

The purpose of the Society is, in 
the words of its constitution, “the 
advancement of the scientific study 
of language.” Before its formation, 
linguistic scholars were divided 
among various organizations, such as 
the American Oriental Society, the 
American Philological Association, 
the Modern Language Association, 
the American Anthropological <Asso- 
ciation, and others of a more special 
character; there was no organization 
in which they might all meet, no mat- 
ter what the languages of their spe- 
cial interests might be, and there was 
no special organ for the publication 
of their research. The new society, 


accordingly, plans to remedy this by 
bringing together at its annual meet- 
ings the scholars in linguistics and by 
providing a series of publications de- 
voted to their studies. 

Thus the work of the society during 
1925 has been of a twofold nature: 
the consolidation of the membership, 
which is now considerably above 300, 
and the establishment of media of 
publication, a journal and a series 
of monographs. The journal Lan- 
guage, appearing quarterly, is already 
a fixture, for the third issue ap- 
peared in September and the fourth 
in December, despite the difficulties 
of getting under way at the start. 
The series of monographs will appear 
at irregular intervals, according to 
the material offered and the finan- 
cial strength of the society; the first 
monograph was distributed toward 
the end of November. The Linguistic 
Society has received much favorable 
notice in the journals of other or- 
ganizations, notably one in the Bul- 
letin de VAssociation Guillawme Budé 
(Paris), No. 9 (Oct., 1925), pp. 49-54. 

Problems.—The scholarly output of 
the year is scattered over the entire 
field, in the usual manner, and the 
most important articles are listed be- 
low, in the bibliography. The chief 
single subject which has attracted 
general attention is the nature of the 
accent in Latin and the manner of 
reading Latin verse; for the verse 
stress, whatever its character, does 
not systematically accord with the 


accent in the individual words. To 
explain this disagreement, certain 
scholars regard our conventional 


method of reading Latin verse, with 
a disregard of the word accents, as 
wrong; and believe that the prose 
stresses should be kept, while the 
quantitative differences of the sylla- 
bles establish the rhythm. Others 
think that the word accent of the 
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educated Roman was an accent of 
pitch or higher musical note, and 
the metrical accent was one of en- 


ental Society, New Haven, 1924; 
being volumes ii and iii of the 
American Oriental Series. 


ergy, so that there was no conflict | Epcrrron, F.—The Bhagavad Gita or 


between the two. 


SELECT REFERENCES 


Indo-European, — [ Abbreviations: 
AJP, American Journal of Philology; 
CP, Classical Philology; CW, The 
Classical Weekly; JAOS, Journal of 
the American Oriental Society; Lang., 
Language; TAPA, Transactions of the 
American Philological Association. | 


General Linguistics 


-Esper, E. A—A Technique for the 
Study of Associative Interference 
in Artificial Linguistic Material; 
Language Monographs, No. 1. 

Sapir, E.—Sound Patterns in Lan- 
guage; Lang. i, 37-51—a corrective 
to mechanical interpretation of re- 
sults secured by instrumental meas- 
urement of speech-phenomena. 

Weiss, A. P.—Linguistics and Psy- 
chology (Lang. i, 52-57). 


Comparative Indo-European 


PETERSEN, W.—The Adnominal Geni- 
tye “(APPS xhvi,-=128-160)))—He 
concludes that the uses of the case 
can be understood best if the ad- 
nominal genitive be regarded as an 
uninflected form used for the at- 
tributive determination of one sub- 
stantive by another. 

BiLoomrretD, M.—On a Case of Sup- 
pletive Indo-European Suffixes 
(Lang. i, 88-95) .—He discusses the 
uses and mutual competition of the 
suffixes -u- and -ro- in adjectives. 


Indic Studies 


Brown, W. N.—Review of F. Edger- 
ton’s Panchatantra Reconstructed 
(AJP, xlvi, 186-190).—He consid- 
ers that Edgerton’s work puts 
Panchatantra studies on a new ba- 
sis. 

Epe¢rrton, F.—The Panchatantra Re- 
constructed.—An attempt to estab- 
lish the lost original Sanskrit text 
of the most famous of Indian story- 
collections on the basis of the prin- 
cipal extant versions; text, critical 
apparatus, introduction, transla- 
tion. Two volumes, American Ori- 


Song of the Blessed One: India’s 
Favorite Bible. (Open Court, Chi- 
cago, 1925)—An interpretation. 

Horxins, E. W.—Words of Defama- 
tion in Sanskrit Legal Language 
(JAOS, xlv, 39-50). 


Iranian Studies. 

Jackson, A. V. W.—The Doctrine 
of Metempsychosis in Manicheism ; 
(JAOS, xlv, 246-268). 

Ware, J. R., and Kent, R. G.—The 
Old Persian Inscriptions of Arta- 
awerxes If and Artaxerxes [11 
(TAPA, lv, 52-61). 


Hittite and Lydian 


STuRTEVANT, E. H.—The Hittite Tab- 
lets from Bhogaz Kevi (CW, xviii, 
171-175). 

Remarks on the Lydian Inscrip- 

tions (Lang. i, 69-79). 


Hellenic 


Bates, W. N.—Notes on the Dating 
of the Homeric Poems (AJP, xlvi, 
263-267). The Homeric poems are 
now proved to be archzologically 
accurate, but they do not mention 
the Dorian invasion, and so must 
ante-date that event. Their lan- 
guage is that of the Achzans, as 
the Greek are called in the poems; 
and this same language, Achean 
or Homeric Greek, should be the 
language of the late tablets of 
Cnossus, in “linear script B.” 


Buck, C. D.—E£Epigraphical Notes 
(CP, xx, 133-144). Notes on some 
Greek dialect inscriptions, after 


personal examination of the origi- 
nals. 


Italic 


Bassett, 8. E.—The Cesura—a Mod- 
ern Chimera (CW, xviii, 76-79). 
Kent, R. G.—On the Reading of Latin 
Verse (OW, xviii, 144). ; 
—— The Oscan Curse of Vibia (OP, 
XX, 243-267). 

Final 42 in Latin Case-Forms 
(Lang., i, 103-106). 

Kwapp, C.—The COcsura in Latin 
ra end Poetry (CW, xviii, 73- 
5). 
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SNAPP, C.—The Cesura Once More STURTEVANT, E. H.—Accent and Ictus 
(CW, xviii, 121-123). in the Latin Elegiae Distich 
‘HIPLEY, F. W.—Hiatus, Elision, (TAPA, xlv, 73-89). 

Cesura, in Virgil’s Hexameter|Taytor, G. H.—A critical examina- 
(TAPA, xlv, 137-158). tion of the phonograph records of 
TOUT, S. E.On the varying con- spoken Latin pronounced by S. H. 
structions used with invideo (CP, Weber and by B. L. Ullman (OW, 
xx, 145-154). Xvili, 209-213). 


INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGE 


By Ronanp G. Kent 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


General Approach.—The need of a 
eady means of communication among 
ll men has been more than ever 
ealized since the World War multi- 
lied and intensified international re- 
itions. The demand is no longer for 

universal language which is to re- 
lace existing languages, but for an 
uxiliary language, which shall be the 
rst language learned after the 
other-tongue. The chief languages 
lampioned for this use have been 
nglish, French, Latin, and artificial 
nguages, of which the chief are 
speranto, Ido, and Flexionless Latin. 

The most significant development 
_ this field within recent months 
as the formation, in 1924, of the 
nternational Auxiliary Language 
ssociation in the United States, 
¢.,” though the actual formation 
as due chiefly to the interest and 
e energy of Mrs. Dave H. Morris, 

New York City. Of this organi- 
tion, known as the I A L A, the 
esident is E. B. Babcock, Dean of 
e Graduate School and Head of the 
partment of Romance Languages 
d Literatures in New York Uni- 
rsity; the vice-president is J. J. 
rty, Vice-President of the American 
legraph and Telephone Company. 
3 purpose, as stated in its charter, 
to promote study of the questions 
unected with the I A L, as the in- 
mational auxiliary language is 
Jed; to work for governmental 
ognition of the problem, and for 
ation of an international commis- 
n of experts authorized to select 

I A L; to further in every way 
, recommendations of this commis- 


premise that the I A L must be the 
best possible language for the pur- 
pose, and that therefore it is quite 
certainly a language not yet in ex- 
istence; that a large amount of re- 
search and experimentation must be 
carried on, before the perfect I A L 
can be found. It plans a work of 
research, experimentation, and propa- 
ganda, on a very elaborate scale, with 
a budget of $300,000 for the first five 
years, during which a fund will be 
raised whose income will care for the 
later expenses; the extended activities 
and the dissemination of the results 
calls for a further expenditure of 
$1,500,000. It now has an office, a 
full-time office secretary, a part-time 
general secretary (Dr. H. N. Shen- 
ton, of the department of sociology 
in Columbia University), and two 
part-time research assistants. It 
raised the funds necessary for carry- 
ing on the Thorndike experiment in 
the controlled teaching of Esperanto 
and Ido, and entrusted the adminis- 
tration of the funds to Teachers’ Col- 
lege (Columbia University). The first 
tests were made in the autumn of 
1925, at Vassar College, with two 
groups of fifteen students each, study- 
ing Esperanto; and at Mt. Holyoke 
College, with a class in Ido. The 
I ALA has distributed much mime- 
ographed and printed material (Bul- 
letin No. 1, May, 1925), and main- 
tains a sales department for litera- 
ture on the subject. In the summer, 
its representatives held many confer- 
ences with representatives of the vari- 
ous artificial languages, at Geneva 
and elsewhere, for the purpose of 
n. securing codperation in the work of 
fhe Association starts with the] investigation and research. 
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Various attempts have been made 
to formulate an international lan- 
guage, including Volapuk, which is 
an Wsperanto no longer current. 

l. Esperanto.— The headquarters 
for information is the Esperanto As- 
sociation of North America (Miss 
E. J. Meriam, Secretary), Pierce 
Building, Copley Square, Boston, 
Mass. Official journal in America, 
Amerika  Esperantisto, published 
monthly at the same address. 

About seventy-five periodicals in 
Esperanto are published in different 
countries. Esperanto is regularly 
used for radio broadcasting, at cer- 
tain hours and certain days, at eight 
stations in Germany, two each in 
Paris and Melbourne (Australia), one 
each in Vienna, Copenhagen, Rome, 
Moscow, Barcelona, Geneva, Victoria 
(B. C.), though twelve of the nine- 
teen are merely for Esperanto les- 
sons. The International Amateur Ra- 
dio Conference at Paris, April 14- 
18, by a heavy majority recom- 
mended Esperanto for international 
radio communication, and adopted it 
as an auxiliary language of the con- 
ference in addition to English and 
French. In May, two other Interna- 
tional Conferences for the Use of 
Esperanto were held in Paris, one for 
its use in the Pure and Applied Sci- 
ences (under the Patronage of the 
French Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science), the other for its 
use in Commerce and Industry (con- 
vened by the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce). Each was attended by repre- 
sentatives from about thirty coun- 
tries. The annual International Con- 
gress of Esperantists met in Geneva, 
on August 2 and the following days, 
with a large attendance. 

Practically every country of Eu- 
rope saw its own Esperanto congress 
in 1925. In this country, the Hight- 
eenth Annual Esperantist Congress 
was held in Cleveland, in the sum- 
mer; that of 1926 will be in Phila- 
delphia. Courses in Esperanto are 
reported at the following institutions 
(though not given credit for college 
degrees): Vassar College, Univ. of 
Minnesota (Extension Div.), Stan- 
ford Univ., Mass. State Dept. of Edu- 
cation (Univ. Extension Div.; certifi- 
cate granted), Case School of Applied 
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Science (Cleveland), Antioch Colle 
(Yellow Springs, O.), Montezu 
Mountain School (Los Gatos, Ca 
required for two years; entrar 
credit given by Stanford Univ) 
There are local Esperanto societ! 
in many cities, which, among ott 
activities, conduct classes in the su 
ject. There has been a limited 
of Esperanto in broadcasting in tH 
country. Many books are publish« 
Among articles published this. y 
on Esperanto, in  non-Esperant 
journals, are the following: 


Burman, M.—“The Internatio 
Key” (Zion’s Herald, April 
reprinted in Journal of Educati 
May 31). 

Sayers, J. D.—“‘Esperanto the N 
World Language” (Current 
tory, September ). 


2. Ido—A center for informati 
on Ido in this country is Mr. A. 
Angman, 1018 Louisa St., Elizabe 
N. J., general secretary of The 
ternational Language (Ido) Soci 
of America. This society was est 
lished in June of the present ye 
The Fourth International Congress 
Idists was held in the city of Luxe 
bourg, August 9-12, with delega 
present from many countries. 
September, an international conf 
ence of Idists was held at Tur 
Italy, with representatives from s 
eral countries, and in the same mo 
a conference of Ido authorities 
held in Geneva. The present offic 
organ of Ido is Mondo, issued mon 
ly in Stockholm. 

In January, 1926, was publish 
at Stockholm, Sweden, an Interm 
ciona Radio-Lexiko, or “Internation! 
Radio Lexicon,” by K. Feder and 
Nordin, in Ido, German, Engli 
French, Spanish, and Italian, with) 
separate alphabetical index in Sw 
dish; this is said to be the first il 
ternational standardization of rad, 
terminology for professionals ai 
amateurs. In America, La Presse, 
French daily journal of Montreal, 4 
gan in 1924 the use of Ido in i 
broadcasting, in addition to Enel] 
and French. A course in Ido (wit/ 
out credit toward the college 
gree) is being conducted at M 
Holyoke College, under the Thorndi 
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experiment of the I A L A; courses 
are planned at schools in Lakewood, 
N. J., and in Lakeville, Conn. E. F. 
McPike of Chicago has been lecturing 
on Ido, both with the use of the 
stereopticon and by radio. He has 
founded an Ido Club in his own city. 
_ 3. Arulo.—Center for information 
in this language is Dr. Max Tal- 
mey, 266 W. 113th St., New York 
City. This is claimed to be an im- 
provement on Ido, better adapted for 
exact uses, scientific and literary, be- 
cause it is being carefully worked out 
oy competent linguists and logicians. 
An English Yand-book of Arulo is 
due to appear in December, 1925, un- 
Jer the title, Arulo, Text Book of the 
Universal Language, with Daercises 
ind Specimen of a Dictionary. 

| 4. Nov-Esperanto.—The center for 
formation in this country is Mr. 
&. P. Harlow, World Language Bu- 
‘eau, 1320 Ninth St., Washington, 
D. C. This language is a project of 
2. de Saussure, essentially Esperanto 
without the diacritical marks, and 
vith a few other minor changes. Its 
vuthor first proposed Esperantida, 
vhich occupied a middle ground bhe- 
‘ween Esperanto and Ido, but has 
tiven that up in favor of a very 
lightly modified Esperanto, since he 
vas unable to reconcile Esperantists 
md Idists by his first proposal. 
There has been no general congress 
f its advocates. 

5. Occidental—tThis is a project of 
Mr. de Wahl. There is a journal of 
he same name. The grammar is 
xtremely simple, and the vocabulary 
3 chosen for its internationality. 

6. Latino sine Flexione.—This cre- 
tion of Prof. Peano of Turin, Italy, 
3 essentially a Latin with endings 
emoved. The society for its propa- 
ation calls itself Academia pro In- 
erlingua, of which Prof. Peano is 
‘resident; its journal, bearing the 
ame name, appears at Turin about 
ix times a year. Its work has been 
one by correspondence, publication, 
nd special conferences. A North 
merican branch of the Academia has 
een established, with V. L. Lowe 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
. C.) as secretary-treasurer, who 
ill give information on this lan- 
uage. Radio Pamphlet No. 1 of 


the War Department has been trans- 
lated into Latino sine Flexione, with 
the title Principios Elementario de 
Radiotelegraphia et Telephonia. <A 
two-volume dictionary of English and 
“Interlingua,” as its supporters pre- 
fer to call it, is being prepared. 

7. Latin.—A form of Latin approxi- 
mating that used in medieval times 
has been advocated by the American 
Classical League and by others, but 
there were no developments in 1925. 
Information may be secured from R. 
G. Kent, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia. 

8. English—Present English is 
recognized as a prominent competitor 
for the position of I A L, because of 
its extremely wide use in commerce, 
even outside the countries where it is 
the mother-tongue. <A simplified Eng- 
lish is advocated as the I A L, by 
J. W. Hamilton of St. Paul, Minn., 
founder and executive secretary of 
the International Magna Charta Day 
Association; it is termed by him 
Cosmo-English, but the form which 
the simplification is to take has not 
even been agreed upon by its ad- 
herents. 

9. French—There seems to be no 
specific propaganda in favor of 
French, although it is the only mod- 
ern language besides English which 
need be seriously considered in this 
connection. Its claims, together with 
those of English, are presented favor- 
ably by G. de Reynold in the Revue 
de Genéve for May and June, 1925, 
along with a plea for further con- 
sideration of the qualifications of 
Latin, and a condemnation of the ar- 
tificial languages. 

Difficulties——The weakness of the 
I A L movement is that there are too 
many competitors; and the partisans 
of the different artificial languages are 
not infrequently quite hostile to one 
another’s projects. Possibly the I A 
L A, which is not championing any 
particular language, will improve the 
situation, But it is an undeniable 
fact that no artificial language is 
spcken by a hundredth of the number 
who speak English or French; and 
quite possibly commercial use will 
make English the real I A L, since 
it is already the international lan- 
guage of the sea, and is the secondary 
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language in many countries. On the 
other hand, Sapir, of the University 
of Chicago, in The Romanic Review 
(vol. 45, pp. 244-56), argues in favor 
of an artificial language far simpler 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


By REINHOLD EUGENE SALESKI 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


Basis of the Study—The impor- 
tance of linguistic study to the world 
in general does not lie in discovering 
or preserving facts or systems of facts 
that might as well be lost, but rather 
in patiently gathering, arranging, and 
comparing the material that will 
some day show how far all of us 
are bound to a particular style of 
thought and appreciation by the habit 
of the particular language we speak. 
A slow, perhaps subconscious reali- 
zation of this fact, has led to the 
gradual recognition of two considera- 
tions: that the philosopher and lin- 
guist must work together, even be 
united, as far as may well be, in 
the same person; and that no lan- 
guage can be so primitive or decadent 
as not to furnish a valuable insight 
into the question of the power of lin- 
guistic symbolism over human think- 
ing. 

Wundt was the first to emphasize 
the first idea, and it is much rarer 
now that we hear the professional 
philosopher and linguist expressing 
antagonism towards each other; or, 
if they do feel it, they are like Paul 
and Vendryes, philosophizing, psy- 
cholegizing, while denying the rights 
of other philosophers or psychologists 
in their midst. Drawn into this 
wider view of their science, willy- 
nilly, is every linguist today; Jes- 
persen and Vossler avowedly so. This 
is especially noticeable in the school 
of Brugmann and Streitberg, the 
Junggrammatiker: in the former’s re- 
cent contribution to syntax; in the 
latter’s general encouragement of all 
broader treatments of the subject, as 
is evident from the articles in the 
publication in his honor. On the 
other hand, the youngest generation 
of linguists, instead of being irritated 
at the endless labor of gathering 
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than any yet proposed; and 
memorandum has gained the appro 
of such eminent associates as 
Bloomfield, F. Boas, J. Li Gerig, 
G. PB. Krapp. 


minute details of grammar, real 
that this is the necessary foundati 
for any deeper understanding of ld 
guage, and begin to believe that 
who has not mastered the strict sci 
tific method of this minute labor 
sure to go astray in his broader ec 
clusions. 

Living and Dead Languages 
Recognition of the value of the st 
of any language is part of the cé¢ 
tury-old doctrine of modern philolog 
but. only in the last generation 1 
the study of modern languages beg} 
to play an important role. The 
tive language, of course, and its 4 
joining languages students and sch 
ars have always studied for th 
own sake—so Grimm; but the rea 
zation of the value of living 1 
guages, in spite of the earlier scho 
of W. von Humboldt and Steint 
is only now beginning to take effe 
It has always been their practi 
value, as means to another end, tli 
has made such language pedago 
cally important and brought them 
the foreground in the eyes of the oq 
eral public. A living language | 
one inestimable advantage: that 
can become acquainted with it in 
its accentuations and modulations, 
all its insinuations and connotatio} 
which are more important someti 
than the actual word. The dead 1 
guages we still must study, not o 
to understand the living historica) 
but to observe their own and perha 
different place in a different stage | 
civilization. All this infinite co 
parison is necessary in order to deci 
some day in how far we can spe 
as we think, and in how far we mz 
think as we speak. 

American Interest—In Amerj 
the tendency to this broader inter« 
in language is showing itself in thi 
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ways: by publications on the general 
aspects of language, by the formation 
of the Linguistic Society of America, 
both discussed by Dr. Kent above; 
by an increasing study of American 
Indian languages; and by an interest, 
still nascent, in the languages of the 
Far East. <A force less tangible is the 
attitude of investigators towards 
their subject-matter. Under the aus- 
pices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation a “Modern Foreign Language 
Study” is being made on a plan simi- 
lar to that completed for Latin. Per- 
haps this will show us whether the 
academic emphasis on modern lan- 
guages today is more than practical, 
or whether here lurks also a feeling 
for the finer shades and more exact 
results made possible by the presence 
of the living subject. 

Indo-Germanic Group.—Germanic 
Languages. The greatest amount, as 
well as the greatest number of con- 
tributions and greatest diversity of 
subject-matter, will, no doubt, always 
be found in the native language. We 
have books on the “best” English both 
from the English and the United 
States’ point of view, colloquial Eng- 
lish, slang, pronunciation, Anglo- 
Saxon; articles semantic, morpho- 
logical, lexical. A growing interest 
in place-names should be noted. Con- 
siderable interest in American Eng- 
lish is evident, a subject on which 
Chicago University and the Modern 
Language Association have both un- 
dertaken an extended investigation. 
Meanwhile the first number of Ameri- 
can Speech appeared in October. 
There is no work, however, that 
stands out preéminently as does 
Flom’s Language of the Konungs 
Skuggsja. With many other contri- 
butions and reviews Professor Flom 
has kept the place of Scandinavian 
languages and scholarship constantly 
before us. German contributions have 
been meagre. We should note, how- 
ever, the very laudable beginning 
made by Lambert in gathering and 
interpreting the non-English words in 
the Pennsylvania dialect. We have 
here an opportunity of linguistic re- 
search which we do not yet fully 
realize: of observing “language in the 
making,” or, if you will, already 
made; at any rate, so new that most 


of the operations are still transpar- 
ent. But we should also list the 
English words in such dialects and the 
frequency of both, and look likewise 
for grammatical forms and especially 
for syntax. Then we shall perhaps 
see some of the practical advantages 
that the one language or the other 
had among the early settlers. 

Romanic language study is chiefly 
represented by the two volumes of 
Karl Pietsch. This is an old trans- 
lation (1313) from French into a 
language fundamentally Castilian 
“with Portuguese-Gallician and Leon- 
ese elements.” 

Slavic is not represented this year 
by notable works; this is an indica- 
tion of how dependent our scholars 
are on their pedagogical activity. 

American Languages.—Besides the 
dialect of the Pennsylvania settlers 
we have within our doors scores of 
aboriginal languages, the languages 
of the Red Indian. Some of these 
are rapidly dying out; all, no doubt, 
rapidly changing. They are so dif- 
ferent from our Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages as to be well-nigh incompre- 
hensible. The careful and persistent 
work of the present school of investi- 
gators, judging by Professor Boas’ In- 
troduction to the first volume of the 
Smithsonian Handbook, promises to 
take us a good way in the right di- 
rection. Owing to lack of funds the 
second volume was: delayed till 1922. 
The material for a third is said to 
be ready. We may be thankful to 
Miss Reichard for rescuing from ob- 
livion and establishing several mat- 
ters in the language of the Wiyots. 
She made several trips, she tells us, 


seeking with much care the last 
speakers of this language, who 


seventy-five years ago were said to 
number a thousand. Mingling with 
other tribes, they adopt their lan- 
guage, so that it is very difficult to 
find some one who speaks pure Wiyot. 
This is the most recent of the in- 
valuable series of monographs on 
American Archeology and Ethnol- 
ogy published by the University of 
California. Language, too, publishes 
a valuable article on Mexican Indian 
languages, indicating at the same 
time the importance of these inquiries 
and the breadth of its policy. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LINGUISTICS 


By REINHOLD EUGENE SALESKI 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


Foreign Books 


BruGMANN, Karl.—Die Syntax des 
einfachen Satzes. Leipzig, 1925. 
JESPERSON, Otto.—The Philosophy of 
Grammar. New York, 1924. 
Meinter, A., et Conen, M.—les 
Langues du Monde. Paris, 1924. 
STREITBERG, Wilhelm. — Festschrift 
fiir: Stand und Aufgabe der Sprach- 
wissenschaft. Heidelberg, 1924. 

VENDRYES, J—Le Langage, introduc- 
tion linguistique a Vhistoire, Paris, 
1921. English translation: Knopf, 
IN Yip L925: 


American Periodicals and 
Abbreviations 


AJP.—American Journal of Philol- 
ogy, Vol. 46. 

AS.—American Speech, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Oct., 1925. Monthly. Interested 
apparently in every phase of the 
subject, including slang and “non- 
English languages in North Amer- 
ican 

JEGP.—Journal of English and Ger- 
man Philology, Vol. 24. 

JEP.—Journal of Hxperimental Psy- 
chology, Vol. 8. 

L.—Language, Vol. 1. 

MLN.—Modern Language Notes, Vol. 
40. 

MP.—Modern Philology, Vol. 23. 

PR.—Psychological Review, Vol. 32. 

PMLA.—Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, Vol. 40. Pub- 
lishes in its first number a full 
American bibliography in Germanic 
and Romanic of the preceding year. 

RR.—Romanie Review, Vol. 16. 


General Works 


Markey, John.—The Place of Lan- 
guage Habits in a Behavioristic Ex- 
planation of Consciousness (PR 
384). 

McCratcuy, V. R.—A Psychological 
Study of Linguistio Abilities with 
Reference to the Results of Word 
Association Tests. (JEP 5, 1924, 
i.e., vol. 7.) 

PETERSEN, Walter.—Adnominal Geni- 


tive. (AJP 128.) Important as 
showing historically what is psy- 
chologically probable, that words 
are not compounded according to 
clear logical categories. 


Tuorson, A. M—The Relation of 
Tongue Movement to Internat 
Speech. (JEP 1.) 

English 


AURNER, R. R.—Cazton and the Eng- 
lish Sentence. (Wisc. Studies in 
Lang. and Lit., No. 18.) 

DeWitt, M. E.—Huphon English in 
America, i.e., “world-standard Eng- 
inshe? 


ESPENSHADE, A. H.—Pennsylvania 
Place Names. For a brief history 
of the study of English Place 
Names see Flom. (JEGP 246; 
MLN 39, 203.) 

Fitzpatrick, Lillian. — Nebraska 
Place-Names. (AS 46.) 


Fraser, E., and Gissons, J.—Soldier 
and Sailor Words and Phrases. 
Rather popular than scientific. 

Kenyon, J. 8.—American Pronuncia- 
tion. (AS 48.) 

Livineston, A.—The Myth of Geod 
English. Good English defined as 
“some individual’s or some society’s 
social standards.” 

Meany, E. 8.—Origin of Washington 
Geographic Names. (1923.) See 
under Espenshade, just above. 

RipmMan, Walter. — Good Speech. 
(1924.) An American edition of 
an English bovk on pronunciation 
without consideration of the Amer- 
ican. 

SMALL, Geo.—The Comparison of In- 
equality. The Semantics and Syn- 
tax of the Comparative Particle in 
Finglish. (1924.) See also Barker 
and Lambert, below. 


Scandinavian 


From, Geo.—Language of the Ko- 
nungs Skuggsja. (Pte 9225 
Nouns and Adjectives; Pt. 2, 1924, 
Verbs, Prep., etc.) Of. MP 434 
and JEGP 488. 
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From, Geo.— Small Capitals... in the 
earliest Old Norwegian Mss. (Fest- 
schrift fur Hugo Pipping, 1924.) 


German 
CoLttitz, H.—Wodan, Hermes und 
Puschan. (Festschrift fiir Hugo 


Pipping, 1924, p. 574.) 

KLEINER, Mathilde —Zur Entwick- 
lung der Futur-Umschreibung “wer- 
den,’ mit dem Infinitiv. 


KKURRELMEYER, W.—Contributes ma- 
terial for the next edition of 
Kluge’s Etymologisches Worter- 


buch. (MEN 39, 350. 1924.) 

LamBert, M. B.—Dictionary of the 
non-English Words in the Pennsyl- 
vania-German Dialect. (1924. ) 
See Fogel. (JEGP 273.) 

Lorspricu, C. M.—Romance and Ger- 
manic Tendencies. (JEGP 326.) 
Explains the apparent divergence 
of Ger. and Rom. consonant-changes 
by the different ways in which the 
voiceless stops are formed. 

Lusky, Geo.—Uerdan und wesan mit 
dem Partizip Passiv im der ahd 


Tatian-Uebersetzung. (JEGP 23, 
342. 1924.) 
Watz, J. A—Fahrwohl! Eine wort- 


geschichtliche Untersuchung. (MLN 


39, 399. 1924.) 
French 
ANDISON, John.—Affirmative Parti- 


cles in French. 1923. 
BARKER, James.—Neutral or Support- 
ing Vowels in French and English. 


(MP 22, 273. 1924.) Pronuncia- 
tion. 

Accessory Vowels. (MLN 162.) 
Pronunciation. 


BronpHEIM, D. S.—#ssar Wun vo- 
cabulaire comparatif des parler ro- 


mans des Juifs aw moyen age. (Ro- 


mania 49, pp. 1, 343, 526. 1924.) 
LorspricH. — See under German, 
above. 


Patrick, G.—Etude morphologique et 
syntaxique des verbes dans Maistre 
Pierre Pathelin. 


Spanish 

Pietscu, Karl—Spanish Grail Frag- 
ments. Vol. 1, text, 1924. Vol. 2, 
Notes, 1925. Expended most time 
in lexicographical and grammatical 
interpretation. (See MP 11, 1 and 
13, 369 and 625.) 

Rocers, P. P.—Forms of Address in 
the Novelas ejemplares of Oervan- 
tes. (RR 15, 105. 1924.) 

Tarr, F. C.—“Prep. Compl. Clauses 
ep) Wen ee veterence stOw. wale 
dos.” (Review Hispanique, 56, 1, 
1924.) 

Italian 


Scuutz, A. H.—Re-, Ri- in the Divina 
Commedia. (MP 22, 379, 1924.) 
Semantic classification. 


Non-Indo-Germanic 


ANGULO, Jaime de.—Linguistic Tangle 
of Oaxaca. (L 96.) 

Barrett, L. B.—Dictionary of the 
Intertribal Indian Language . 
Chinook. 1924. 

Boas, Franz, editor and contributor. 
—Handbook of American Indian 
Languages. Vol. 1, 1911; vol. 2, 
1922. Smithsonian Inst. 

Rercuarp, G. A.—Wiyot Grammar 
and Texts. 

MciItroy, J. G.—Brings out a U. S. 
edition of Chamberlain’s Japanese 
Grammar. 1924. 

GirrorD, E.—Tongan Place Names. 
Hawaii, 1923. 


BOOK PUBLISHING 


By FrANcis G. WICKWARE 
Epitor, D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


Sources of Information. — Few 
large American industries are as 
badly served as book publishing in 
the matter of statistics properly clas- 
sified and sufficiently trustworthy to 
reveal major trends in production and 
consumption. As to the actual dis- 
tribution of books, which is the real 


measure of reading interests and the 
final test of publishing success in 
satisfying them, no figures whatever 
are available. The biennial Federal 
census of manufactures, by persisting 
in lumping books with “pamphlets” 
in its schedules of printing and pub- 
lishing, gives only general indications 
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of the volume of book manufacture. 
And the Register of Copyrights re- 
ports no classification of the printed 
volumes entered for copyright which 
segregates new trade books or gives a 
subject grouping of new publications. 

The lists issued currently in the 
Publishers’ Weekly, the organ of the 
American book trade, are the only 
available source of reasonably com- 
plete and accurate data of the number 
and classification of new publications 
of more than ephemeral or local in- 
terest. These lists are compiled 
mainly from books or descriptions of 
books supplied by the publishers for 
record, supplemented by scrutiny of 
the bibliographical cards on new copy- 
right entries distributed by the 
Library of Congress. They record a 
close approximation to the total 
output of American publications 
intended for general distribution 
through ordinary trade channels. 

The tables below show also that in 
proportion to population the output 
of new publications in the United 
States is comparatively small. It is 
a common complaint that too many 
books are being published, and with 
it goes the implication that each year 
brings forth a greatly increased flood 
of new titles. American publishers 
can at least retort that both in num- 
bers of new books issued and in rate 
of increase they are exercising much 
more restraint than their European 
confréres. The fact is that the num- 
ber of new books issued in 1924 was 
below the output of 1904 and the 13 
following years, and that it is only 
after 1921 that the annual issues of 
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new books have exceeded since the 
War one-half the record output of 
1910. The figures as recorded in the 
Publishers’ Weekly since 1900 are as 
follows: 

The American Booktrade Directory 
for 1925 lists 676 publishers in the 
United States. Probably less than a 
quarter of them, however, contributed 
more than 5 titles each to the 1924 
totals of new books and new editions. 
The largest contribution of a single 
publisher to these totals was 539 
titles, and the second largest, 365 
titles. Three publishers contributed 
between 200 and 300 titles, and 11 
between 100 and 200. These 16 houses 
issued 42 per cent. of the year’s out- 
put of new books and new editions. 

International Comparisons. — The 
total of 6,380 new books issued in the 
United States in 1924 was less than 
55 per cent. of the output of the 
record year 1910, when the Publish- 
ers’ Weekly recorded 11,671 new book 
titles. For the United Kingdom, 
however, the grand total of 12,706 
publications in 1924 established a new 
record, higher by 327 titles than the 
output of the previous record year 
19138. Comparisons between the totals 
of new publications in the two coun- 
tries must be drawn with caution, for 
the standards of the British trade 
organ are somewhat less exclusive 
than those applied to the American 
compilation. Nevertheless the 1923 
and 1924 figures clearly indicate that 
British publishing enterprise has 
fully recovered from the difficulties of 
the War and the following economic 
depression. 


ANNUAL ISSUES OF NEW BOOKS IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1900 


Parenthetically it may be noted 
that books by American authors were 
only 53 per cent. of the new books and 
new editions published in this coun- 
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try in 1900. During the following 
decade the proportion rose to 68 per 
cent. in 1910, and in 1915, the first 
year of the War, it was 85 per cent. 
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The proportion has receded slowly 
since the War, reaching 81 per cent. 
in 1920, but it is safe to predict that 
henceforth American authorship will 
supply at least three-fourths of the 


Decembers, the total for the year 
will probably equal that of 1906 
though still falling below that of 
1904. The 1925 record of new pub- 
lications by months was as follows: 


books published in the United States. Total 
(11 months) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS IN 1925} New publications: 

The final figures of new publica- Hew a ee SOBRE Ds BOO OOS cae 
tions of 1925 will show substantial Pamphlets . : 13310 
increases over the 1924 totals. The Total 
new books recorded by the Publishers’ ede Ota aig are's ye eee ae oe 

‘eels - rigin: 

i geded pone a first 11 months AMerICA AUCLOLS! fare lelele's selectors - 6,829 
otalled 6,278, and, judging by other English and other foreign authors 2,162 
CLASSIFICATION OF NEW BOOKS BY SUBJECTS 
January-November, 1925. 

(The Publishers’ Weekly.) 

EEIOROBEY. | oiscla\sie's\o\eie’s, aloe) 4°sisie. oie ZOU | BUSINESS yas cas oe eisvetalincw Suals' sla steraalelel eho 
ERED AOU! Men oferta Aeon 6 aie wieNorewloieis 8 CGE Mine-arts ee nie ele eee Opn cdlodcao bro 2! Bes 
SOCION OS VI oe ori tre, ovo ors, o's AIR estas oI INS SAA NMUSIC We sc charatnsie tre ete en Hotta aos 69 
PEA on rcs sie syereicle vie ee ateleeiaie Fed Sie éusie sia LUO Games! were ey acs Siatste shave te aig rade ate 98 
IGUCAUIOR ea ates cle eoriste nie arte dist sresiat L615)/'General) Literature: Coke aos saws 291 
PEMOli ey ul secon rate Piehee ioe ches o's ses LiF oetry ss dramas sa. cccaee. 497 
RI CIONGCE folate telalsVele vic\.o 2 v0 apeistese,o elses olte 273 | Fiction 870 
Technical books DEOWNINVEDIEW Wars wr arti ate eetorehetioiee aienine 432 
Medicine ....... LOA IStory ie Nites Ocoee hice  eiatateere 337 
PU POAIPTE DE VIN fs Gg, Sika. vara g@: oie ata 8" Pr ss cain: are 84)| Geography s€travelis, cletemivrc circ seme wie 309 
IWOTHESHIC |ECONGIGY 5s o.accalaceleieje eve ucloiene Si BIOBTADDY. “sezvevsie ys us cote etphote insets oh Flasts 444 
MGECCIIANCOUR Tess csterite ce cece 3 A 34 

At the end of November, religion,| Fluctuations from year to year, 


law, philology, agriculture, music, 
games, and biography had already ex- 
ceeded the figures of 1924, and soci- 
ology, education, science, poetry and 
drama, fiction, and geography and 
travel were only slightly behind. 
Substantial increases are indicated in 
all these classes; business seems to 
be the only class likely to record a 
substantial decrease. 

Classification, Years 1900-1924.— 


CLASSIFICATION OF NEW BOOKS 


however, are of little significance as 
indications of permanent shifts in 
reading interests. Even over long 
periods there are few important 
changes in the relative numerical 
importance of the various classes of 
new books. This is illustrated by the 
following percentage classification of 
the new books published in the United 
States in 1900, 1910, 1920, and 
1924: 


BY SUBJECTS IN PERCENTAGES 


1900-1924 
(The Publishers’ Weekly.) 
1900 1910 1920 1924 
Classification 

Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent. ber Cent. ber Cent. 
BI OsSOpiyiitey-s.1) <0 1,6 «10.8 oe 91 2.0 248 2.1. 209 4.1 225 8.5 
VGUIC TOU (sige 216 G)h,0-608 ols. 96 411 9.2 894 Cath 467 9.2 654 19.3 
BOCIOLOLY A KG ics oi ovat one 258 5h 748 6.4 353 6.9 879 5.9 
WG SMM ae 8 Seviaan gd cd 08's asi 8-3 513 11.4 620 5.3 70 1.4 65 1.0 
BAU CATION Fetes) aoctas sis 431 9.6 504 4.3 101 2.0 163 2.6 
IPBilOlO gy fe tentie saciesn sclera af ti AZ ; 141 2.8 133 pal 
DS CIENGEL Siwreicrs pie cave wi ens oy ers 160 3.6 644 5.5 182 3.6 274 4.3 
echnical HOOKS =a. wl ais 122 Phe ai! 6.2 259 5.0 313 5.0 
INFEGICIME NA week mie ide ce «i= 146 3.3 369 3.2 132 2.6 219 3.4 


* Including political science and economics. 
7 Included in other classifications. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF NEW BOOKS BY SUBJECTS IN PERCENTAGES—(continued) 


1900 1910 1920 1924 

pact si Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 

ber Cent. ber Cent. ber Cent. ber Cent. 

ACTiGUltUrE: "6k pee = 235 a = t 49 1:0 82 Ls 
Domestic economy ....... 64 §|] 1.48 287 §| 2.5 § 22 0.4 43 0.7 
BUSINESS” Ak. eerie a 7 iE t 144 2.8 256 4.0 
Kine: “arts * ec iut cere 145 ||| 3.2 |] 324 ||| 2.8 || 94 1.8 153 2.4 
MUSIC’ Ct.Ac seco Seema 1 1 1 44 0.9 48 | 0.8 
GAMNES —  sfvialo atu ge ede eects 44 1.0 126 ata 50 1.0 96 1:3 
General literature ....... LST" |\ 4.22" 6 i SoZ tie oa 248 4.9 342 5.4 
Poetry; drama: “ja. sores 192 4.3 721 6.2 409 8.0 505 7.9 
Wich On: +.cvns eer eee ole 616 13.5 1,303 ale al 778 15.2 871 13.6 
JIUVEDIUES | oie erevenniet eioeiee 482 10.7 935 8.0 410 8.0 449 7.0 
History: ts teen ere 221 4.9 526 4.5 503 10.0 353 ByS: 
Geography; travel ...... 150 820 544 4.7 144 2.8 302 4.7. 
Biosraphy= unease ie 2215 5.0 631 5.4 271 5.3 430 6.7 
Miscellaneous ncieree sttieine 32Ft| 0.747 174F4] 1.577 21 0.4 25 0.4 

Total: octssc aoe om coGn 4,490 11,671 5,101 6,380 


* Including political 
+ Included in other classifications, 
¢ Included in “Domestic economy.’ 
§ Including agriculture. 


science and economics. 


ee music and illustrated gift books. 


Included in ‘Fine arts.’’ 
** Including collected works. 
77 Including works of reference. 


Fiction——It is a second common 
complaint that fiction is absurdly pre- 
dominant in contemporary publishing. 
As the form of recreational reading 
of widest appeal, the primacy of fic- 
tion in the classification of annual 
issues of new books is rarely chal- 
lenged. Yet this table shows that in 
normal years the proportion of fiction 
is fairly stable at about 14 per cent. 
The low of 1910 and the peak of 1920 
were due to more or less temporary 
causes; the end percentages of the 
25-year period are practically the 
same. 

Religion Religion, always promi- 
nent in the classification, now ranks 
next to fiction, and the two classes 
together account for nearly one-quar- 
ter of all the new books published. 
Philosophy in the quarter-century has 
practically doubled its proportion, 
and poetry and drama has steadily 
advanced from ninth place to fourth. 
Business now ranks with other pro- 
fessions in having a literature of its 
own. Law and education show start- 
ling declines, but it is probable that 
the declines are in large part ficti- 
tious, due to closer classification in 
the later years. 

History and Kindred Subjects.— 


While the proportion of fiction has 
remained practically stationary dur- 
ing the quarter-century, the propor- 
tion of non-fiction books in the classes 
serving the interests of the general 
reader has increased by nearly one- 
half. The new titles in history and 
biography together now practically 
equal the output of fiction; the addi- 
tion of geography and travel and 
poetry and drama gives a total of 
books for the general reader almost 
double the fiction titles. In 1900 
these four classes constituted 17.5 per 
cent. of the year’s total output; in 
1924 the proportion was nearly 25 
per cent. Here is clear indication of 
a growing interest in the more serious 
forms of recreational reading. 

That there is a decided shift of 
reading interest towards these non- 
fiction classes, all general publishers 
are aware, and their lists are respond- 
ing to the demands of the changing 
public taste. More impressive evi- 
dence of the extent and direction of 
the change would be supplied by 
properly classified census figures of 
book manufacture. The census classi- 
fication is not nearly so detailed as 
the international classification fol- 
lowed by the Publishers’ Weekly, and 
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the inclusion of “pamphlets” with 
books limits the value of the census 
figures as indicators of trends in the 
demand for books. Still, there are in 
the following figures for the census 
years 1914, 1919, and 1923 some sug- 
gestions of interest. 

Probably not half the annual totals 
are books. Still, it is noteworthy 
that, though it has increased 25 per 


cent. since 1919, fiction in 1923 was 
still 25 per cent. below the production 
of 1914; that juveniles trebled in the 
9-year period; that religion and 
theology doubled; that history in- 
creased more than 150 per cent; and 
that total production in 1923 was 
double that of 1914. Our people are 
reading more, and they are reading 
more serious books. 


CLASSIFICATION BY OUTPUT 
PropuctTion or Books AND PAMPHLETS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Census Years 1914, 1919, 1923 


Census Classification 


Number of Copies Manufactured 


1914 1919 1923 

ISVS gta Say eran CRO CIOIGTENO CRO LLO Olam Cacho 39,598,501 24,317,643 30,014,162 
LEGG Re cpeenonases 16,399,881 24,434,912 49,679,895 
General literature * Beebe chee cee lt, neteteneikorrene 61,915,885 
IPGEETy ANG | GUAT eres coc olaksts aera ree a)e) oh evenener= 1,926,892 2,682,568 2,985,271 
TRIS Oat — coe ee Awe OC OOIS © Sem DIS Donn CrcickS 2,458,912 6,280,483 , 6,457,308 
Religion and theology ....-..-.-....2-008- 24,411,502 36,496,230 48,193,861 
LOG Atty SOAS. Heep sand CUCU moe DOCrOG 51,069,521 75,075,335 96,479,723 
SERVE Gor OCCU RICE OT ThiC OIL ROCIO eae oO eer 1,701,602 2,254,861 3,662,777 
JRUY GiRats eS ei PE OIG Ore ORG “eos 27,599,887 80,526,784 60,002,141 

SENG ray ha acy ore cin, 2 sie: siravele's) aqere pie (sl oun aie. 'a\r.6) aif 175,166,698 252,068,816 359,391,018 


* New classification in 1923, mainly drawn from “All others.” 


Book Prices.—This is notwith- 
standing that book prices are consid- 
erably higher than prevailed before 
the war. These higher prices are 
a third grievance commonly  ex- 
pressed against American  publish- 
ers. Yet figures compiled by the 
National Association of Book Publish- 
ers in 1925 show that since 1914 the 
cost of composition has increased 78 
per cent.; electrotyping, 100 per cent. ; 
paper, 79 per cent.; press work, 186 


per cent.; and binding, 18 per cent.— 
an average of 91 per cent; while the 
retail price of the average book has 
been increased only 55 per cent., not- 
withstanding a concurrent increase in 
the discounts allowed to booksellers. 
Publishers are working on a much 
smaller margin of profit than before 
the War, and the soundness of the 
industry rests on the facts that fewer — 
books are being published and more 
books are being sold. 
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PAINTING 
By Lema MEecHLIn 


SECRETARY, AMERICAN 


FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Present Tendencies.—Progress can- 
not be measured by activity; but ac- 
tivity undoubtedly evidences life. 
This being true, American painting 
during the year 1925 has given abun- 
dant token of robust vitality. Fur- 
thermore, and this is eaceedingly to 
its credit, the dominant note of 
American paintings as shown in cur- 
rent exhibitions during this twelve- 
months’ period has been cheerfulness, 
and cheerfulness based on a healthy 
outlook and _ technical proficiency. 
The so-called Modernists were a 
gloomy lot and their works for the 
most part stressed ugliness rather 
than beauty. The reason for that 
movement was, no doubt, the fact 
that the pendulum had swung too far 
toward weak prettiness. Be that as 
it may, these madmen have rendered 
a service to contemporary painting 
by jarring the painters out of old 
ruts and inducing bolder and simpler 
expression. The majority of the 
paintings seen today in the great 
exhibitions are colorful, frank, con- 
cise statements, which get their mes- 
Sage over very directly and not only 
please the eye but command respect. 
They indicate individually a youth- 
ful, vigorous outlook, a sensitive ap- 
preciation of beauty and particularly 
of color values; and, as a whole, an 
amazing amount of technical skill on 
the part of the painters. Among the 
notable occurrences in the field of 
painting in America this year which 
will set it apart permanently, the 
following deserve special attention. 

Sargent.—April 15, the world was 
shocked by the announcement of the 


death of John Singer Sargent, one of 
the greatest portrait painters of our 
day, who died in his sleep at his 
London home. He was about to sail 
for the United States to attend cer- 
tain ceremonies held by art organiza- 
tions and associations, among which 
was the unveiling of his recently 
completed mural paintings for the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Sargent was born in Florence, 
Italy, in 1856, the son of Dr. Fitz- 
william 8. Sargent of Boston, phys- 
ician and author; and Mary Newbold, 
a member of a Philadelphia family. 
He never renounced his American 
citizenship, though he lived almost 
continuously abroad. His funeral, 
which was at his London home, was 
marked by great simplicity. The 
burial took place at Woking, 20 
miles from London, in a picturesque 
country district. .A memorial sery- 
ice was held for him later in West- 
minster Abbey. A memorial tablet 
to him is to be placed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. 

Through the generosity of Sir Jo- 
seph Duveen a new Sargent wing is 
being added to the Tate Gallery of 
London. This will contain all of the 
Sargent paintings in the possession 
of the British Nation, including, it is 
understood, the Wertheimer portraits 
from the National Gallery. 

A memorial exhibition of Sargent’s 
works was held in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, in November, at 
which time the mural decorations al- 
ready referred to were unveiled. A 
handsome illustrated catalogue was 
published. 
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Other Losses.—In this same field 
yther serious losses must be recorded. 
seorge Bellows, a dominant figure 
umong American painters of the 
sresent day, died January 8, 1925, at 
she age of 42 years, after a short ill- 
aess. A memorial exhibition of his 
vorks was held at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, during 
November, at which time was issued 
1 beautiful catalogue reproducing all 
of the works shown. 

Willard L. Metcalf, the well- 
snown landscape painter, died March 
3. An exhibition of Mr. Metcalf’s 
oaintings was shown during the 
month of January in the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington. 

Dwight W. Tryon, also distin- 
suished as a landscape painter, died 
July 1, 1925. His estate was left to 
his widow during her lifetime. At 
her death it is to go to Smith Col- 
jlege for the purpose of founding an 
art gallery there. 

Centenary Exhibitions—The Na- 
tional Academy of Design celebrated 
the centenary of its founding by an 
exhibition comprising paintings and 
sculpture by deceased and _ living 
members which was opened in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, on October 18, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and was 
visited by 70,000 persons during the 
four weeks it was there on exhibition. 
From December 2 to January 3 the 
exhibition was shown in the Grand 
Central Galleries, New York. An 
elaborate illustrated catalogue was 
issued in connection therewith. For 
this exhibition Edwin H. Blashfield, 
President of the Academy, painted a 
large allegorical picture, “Academia.” 

Inness Centennial.—The centenary 
of the birth of George Inness was 
also celebrated this year; he was born 
at Newburgh, N. Y., May 1, 1825. In 
recognition thereof a loan exhibition 
of about thirty of his paintings, rang- 


‘ing from the ’60’s to his last period, 


was held in the late winter at the 
Macbeth Galleries, New York. Much 
of Inness’ life was spent at Montclair, 


New Jersey. It was fitting, therefore, 


that on May 3 there should be held 
at the Montclair Art Museum a cele- 


bration commemorating the 100th an- 


niversary of his birth. Here, too, a 
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croup of his canvases was exhibited. 
Edwin H. Blashfield, the President of 
the National Academy of Design, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

In further recognition of this great. 
event a memorial was dedicated on 
May 1 at Tarpon Springs, Florida. 
This took the form of a hall, in which 
exhibitions, music and other enter- 
tainment may be given. It was at. 
Tarpon Springs that Inness spent 
many of his winters and painted 
some of his best pictures. 

Five towns of North Dakota also 
celebrated the Inness Centennial by 
exhibitions of reproductive prints and 
special programs in the schools and 
colleges. 

Other Exhibitions.—Witnessing to 
a lively interest in the art of paint- 
ing and in appreciation of the best, 
mention may be made of a compre- 
hensive exhibition of portraits by 
John Neagle (1796-1865) held in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 


‘Arts through the codperation of Man- 


tle Fielding, from April 12 to May 
13. This comprised 125 paintings 
lent by their several owners. An 
elaborate illustrated catalogue was 
issued. 

A loan exhibition of Old Masters 
was held in the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, from April 30 to June 5. 
These were drawn from twelve pri- 
vate collections. 

A notable loan exhibition of Early 
American Portraits, Miniatures and 
Silver, assembled by a local commit- 
tee, was set forth in the National 
Gallery of Art, National Museum, 
Washington, during the month of De- 
cember. This was one of the most 
comprehensive exhibitions of the sort 
which has yet been held, and laid fur- 
ther emphasis on the value of, and 
increasing interest in the works of 
the early American period. 

A notable loan exhibition of Dutch 
and Flemish paintings was held at 
the Detroit Institute of Arts in Janu- 
ary. 

Foreign Artists. Quite a number 
of foreign painters exhibited in the 
United States under the auspices of 
our several art museums during the 


year. Among these were Zuloaga 
and Anglada, Spaniards; Anders 
Zorn, deceased; and Count Louis 
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Sparre, of Stockholm, Sweden; Savely 
Sorine, a Russian artist; and Anna 
Ciardi, an Italian painter, and the 
brothers Zubiaurre, painters of Basque 
scenes. Besides which mention 
should be made of an exhibition of 
British art, retrospective and contem- 
porary, held in the Grand Central 
Galleries, New York, under the aus- 
pices of the English Speaking Union. 

Mural Paintings—A number of 
important mural paintings were un- 
veiled during the year, in addition 
to the Sargent series, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. These 
comprised four huge lunettes by Jules 
Guérin in the banking room of the 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, and 
a series by the same painter in the 
banking room of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Bank Building in Chicago. 

Twelve large mural paintings by 
John W. Norton, depicting the evolu- 
tion of man, were placed in Beloit 
College, Wisconsin, and dedicated 
June 20, the gift of Frank G. Logan, 
Vice-President of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

A painting by Lee Woodward 
Zeigler, representing Maryland, was 
placed in the lobby of the Maryland 
Institute and unveiled at the Insti- 
tute’s Centennial Anniversary Cele- 
bration in June. 

Mural paintings by George Lau- 
rence Nelson were unveiled at Public 
School No. 40, in the Bronx, New 
York, in the same month. 

A series of mural paintings by 
George Obertauffer were placed in the 
Children’s Room at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

A series of nine mural paintings by 
William Clark Rice, entitled “The 
Procession of the Fashions” was pre- 
sented to the Jonas Bronck School 
(Public School No. 43) New York 
City, during graduation exercises in 
June. 

Sponsored by the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance there was unveiled in the 
new Walt Whitman Hotel in Camden, 
New Jersey, in September a mural 
painting by Robert E. Johnston, en- 
titled “In a Dream I saw a City 
Invincible.” This is a symbolic com- 
position, the outstanding feature of 
which is the figure of the “good gray 
poet.” 


The Society of Mural Painters ag 
sembled and sent out as a traveling 
exhibition a comprehensive collectioy| 
of mural paintings, not only bj 
Americans but by the leading mur 
painters of Europe. This opened i 
the Brooklyn Museum in Februar 

At the annual meeting of the Amer 
ican Institute of Architects held ir 
New York in April, the medal fox 
mural painting was awarded post 
humously to John Singer Sargent! 
Edwin H. Blashfield delivered Al 
eulogy on the great artist. Th 
award for Mr. Sargent was made + 
Mr. Guy Lowell, a distant relative. 

Fellowships and Medals—the fel- 
lowship in painting of the America 
Academy in Rome was awarded t 
Michael Joseph Mueller of Durand 
Wisconsin, a student of the Yale Uni4 
versity School of Fine Arts, for 
painting entitled “Eternal Life.’ 
The jury of award was composed o 
Edwin H. Blashfield, Ezra Winter,| 
Eugene Savage, Francis C. Jones and 
Douglas Volk. 

At the annual meeting of the| 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters in November the medal of the 
Academy was awarded to Cecilia 
Beaux for her distinguished work in 
painting. This is the first time that 
this medal has ever been awarded for 
painting. 

Among numerous important pur- 
chases of paintings and gifts of paint- 
ings recorded during the past 
year are the following:—The Friends | 
of American Art presented to the Art. 
Institute of Chicago five important 
paintings. The John Herron Art In- 
stitute of Indianapolis received as a 
gift from the Friends of American 
Art of that city a “Portrait of Mar- 
garet MacKittrick” by Abbott H. 
Thayer. The Albright Art Gallery, | 
Buffalo, purchased a painting by Ab- | 
bott H. Thayer entitled “The Boy and | 
the Angel,” at a cost of $40,000. The. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts ac- 
quired by purchase the painting by 
George Bellows entitled “Emma and 
Her Children.” The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art received as a gift 
from Mrs. E. H. Harriman a paint- 
ing by Max Bohm entitled “The 
Evening Meal.” The Museum also 
purchased a painting by John (Q. 
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fohansen entitled “Evening.” The 
felfair Academy of Arts and 
Sciences of Savannah, Georgia, pur- 
sthased a painting by Robert H. Nis- 
yet entitled “The Hurrying River.” 
{he Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
urchased a large painting by Zu- 
toaga entitled “The Castilian Shep- 
nerd.” The Cleveland Museum of Art 
yurchased a portrait of Mlle. Jeanne 
alzac by Eugene Speicher. The 
Sedar Rapids Art Association pur- 
thased a painting by Frederick C. 
Frieseke entitled “Before the Win- 
low” Not to mention all. One of the 


York, by Archer Huntington. The 
anger Fund, which purchases regu- 
arly a certain number of paintings 
py American artists, acquired during 
she past year the following works: 
“The Prodigal Son,’ by Horatio 
Walker, N. A.; “The Wood Card,” by 
Louis Paul Dessar, N. A.; “A Read- 
ing,” by Thomas W. Dewing, INE EAgG 
‘Dawn,” by Dwight Tryon, N. A.; 
“The Storm Birds,” by Armand Han- 
son; “Helen,” by Jerry Farnsworth; 
nd “Across the Valley,” by Hobart 
ichols, N. A. 

Exhibitions The number of exhi- 
itions of paintings seems to have in- 
creased rather than diminished, 
which is perhaps reasonable, as the 
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number of painters has increased. 
The American Art Annual lists ap- 
proximately 1,000 more painters this 
year than last. This list was com- 
piled from those who have exhibited 
during the past two years, and from 
lists of members of recognized art so- 
cieties. Royal Cortissoz in the “Field 
of Art” department of Scribner's 
Magazine, called attention during the 
year to the increased popularity of 
the one-man exhibition. It is worth 
noting that sometimes as many as 
twenty such exhibitions open simul- 
taneously in the dealers’ galleries, 
New York. Many of these collections 
are sent on circuits throughout the 
country. 

There is an increased popularity, 
also, to be noted in the traveling ex- 
hibition, the feasibility of which was 
definitely demonstrated by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts some sixteen 
years ago. ‘This organization alone 
has thirty or more exhibitions of 
paintings, as well as exhibitions of 
other works of art annually on_the 
road. These go from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Minnesota to Texas. One 
of these exhibitions was shown in 
three or four of the Fairs in Canada 
during the season of 1924-25. 

The record of the year in painting 
is therefore large, and the outlook 
for the future, it would seem, encour- 


aging. 
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By RaAvpuH FLINT 
Art CRITIC OF THE “CHRISTIAN Scorence Monrror” 


U 


| Stone Mountain. — Perhaps the 
most colorful incident of the year 
within the sculptural fraternity was 
the Mountain controversy 


appointment of Augustus Lukeman, 
born a Southerner, to carry on the 
work. It is not so often that a cause 
celébre rises in the ranks of American 
artists, but when it does it curiously 
seems to center around some piece of 


sculpture. Just as London is enjoy- 
ing its Epstein wrangle at the mo- 
ment and causing a vast amount of 
publicity to be given the artist, so 
the Borglum incident turned the 
American searchlights on its sculptors 
to perhaps good advantage, since they 
are so often seen and not heard. 
Saint-Gaudens’ Diana.— Another 
picturesque incident of a sculptural 
nature which algo brought forth a deal 
of public comment was the threat- 
ened destruction of the Saint-Gaudens’ 


figure of “Diana,” which had perched 
so many years atop the tower of the 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
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City. With the razing of this famous 
landmark, it seemed inevitable that 
the lovely, lithe lady of the tower 
should have to go the way of all 
metal, but fortunate provision was 
made and she is now in storage 
awaiting her future pinnacle on the 
reconstructed Garden tower that is to 
rise one of these days upon the 
heights where New York University 
is located. Then “Diana” will again 
be seen at a proper distance, since 
its construction, being of the bolted 
metal order, would not bear a closer 
inspection. This is a fine piece of 
reclamation and should cause the 
sculptural ranks to greatly rejoice. 

Barnard Cloisters.—Another event 
of prime importance to the world of 
plastic thought is the transfer of the 
Barnard Cloisters of New York City 
with their wonderful treasures of 
Gothie Art to the safe keeping of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, to be 
maintained as a branch museum 
through the generosity of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Thus the magnificent 
collection that this American sculp- 
tor has formed is to be preserved in 
the best possible manner for future 
generations. 

Roosevelt Memorial.—Other events 
of a public nature include the placing 
of F. G. R. Roth’s statue to Balto, 
the dog of Alaskan fame, in Central 
Park, New York City, and of the 
awarding of the competition for the 
Roosevelt Memorial in Washington to 
John Russell Pope, architect. Just 
what is to be done about the execu- 
tion of this design is still problemat- 
ical, since there are Governmental 
committees yet to be assured of its 
desirability as part of the present 
scheme for developing the city. 
Among the outstanding purchases of 
contemporary sculpture during the 
year must be recorded the transfer 
of Daniel Chester French’s large mar- 
ble group, “And the Sons of God saw 
the Daughters of Men that they 
were fair” from the Grand Central 
alice to the Corcoran Gallery of 

rt. 

Exhibitions——It is manifestly im- 
possible to trace within this small 
space all the many exhibitions of 
sculpture that occurred throughout 
the United States during the past 
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year; and since the most importai{ 
art is almost without exceptic¢ 
brought to New York for critic} 
judgment, it is possible by going ov} 
the events in the various New Yor 
galleries to gain a fairly comprehe# 
sive idea of what has come to ligh 
during this period. One of the moi} 
outstanding one-man shows of tk 
year falls to the credit of Elie Nadel! 
man. This original and gifted scul/ 
tor provided New Yorkers with |} 
threefold treat, in which he unfoldef! 
his talents in classic, naturalistilfl} 
and modernistic guise, and all with 
his particular range of expressio 
In highly polished white marble 
had executed a group of amazing 
bold, large nude figures, most archa 
at times and yet wholly expressi 
of himself. Here was art of a high 
stylized type curiously conforming 
the modern demand for free and seyj 
sitized creative thought. His po 
trait heads in wood, bronze, and ma 
ble were visions of haunting beauty 
particularly in the heads of childre 
where he combined design and repr 
sentation ‘ith consummate skill an 
insight. For pungent contrast 
added a third group of the most mod# 
ern sort, large sized caricatures olf 
the present-day types to be found i 
the cabarets and dance halls, carve 
in wood with patches of paint applieq 
here and there for facial tint or ornal 
ment. These “boulevardier” puppet|fl 
he has made to dance or sing, tf 
promenade and pirouette with mos|ff 
whimsical and amusing abandon, and 
while they are miles removed in senti 
ment from the portrait studies, the 
are of the same order of artisti 
achievement. On the whole this wa 
the banner exhibition of the yea 
among American sculptors, contain 
ing as it did the widest range o% 
sculptural expression and the finest 
| 


technical display. 

Manship Marbles and Bronzes.— 
Paul Manship’s exhibition, which pres 
ceded the Nadelman show at Scot 
and Fowles by a month, was also o 
prime importance, coming as it di 
after his three years’ absence front 
the American galleries. Most of the 
work displayed was achieved during 
his recent European residence, and 
while it differed very little from the 
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marbles and bronzes which he had 
exhibited before this time, yet he ap- 
peared to b2 forging ahead in his art. 
A maturing vision and a more deli- 
cate and sure touch were evidenced 
in the various pieces which he of- 
fered for public approval. A large 
classic group, as yet in colored plas- 
ter, was a dominant note of the ex- 
hibition, but it remained for a later 
viewing at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries to see this opus in a right set- 
ting. Mr. Manship had finally made 
a mate to his famous and long-ad- 
mired bronze “Diana” in an “Ac- 
teon”’ and this was included among 
the figures shown. It is of a more 
involved and less inspired pattern 
than the “Diana” yet by itself is a 
work of much authority. Perhaps 
it was too much to expect that the 
seemingly unpremeditated rhythms of 
the “Diana” would yield a companion 
composition of the same quality. A 
large “Armillary Sphere” standing 
for “humanity and eternity” was one 
of the handsome imaginative designs, 
but it was in the portraits that Mr. 
Manship’s fine talents predominated. 
His marble bust of the Marchioness 
of Cholmondeley is a radiant achieve- 
ment, broadly characterized yet deli- 
cately felt in its detail. Portraits of 
John Barrymore, Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, and studies of several most 
engaging children were also exhibited 
at this time. 

Fuchs’ Exhibition.— One of the 
largest one-man shows ever held in 
New York occurred in May when 
Emil Fuchs took over the entire gal- 
lery floor of the Fine Arts Building 
for a considerable period and dis- 
played an enormous aggregation of 
sculpture, paintings, etchings, etc. 
His sculpture occurred in many 
varied materials, and his subjects 
were of equal variety. Portraits of 
distinguished men and women, ideal- 
istic figures meticulously modelled in 
the nineteenth century manner, 
medals and bas-reliefs made up the 
plastic section of this retrospective 
exhibition, and proved the artist to 
be thoroughly at home in his ex- 
tended craftsmanship. 

Rosenthal Miniatures—One of the 
most unique contributions to the sea- 
son’s roster came in the miniature 


sculpture of Louis Rosenthal (of Bal- 
timore), in which the artist has 
evolved by a secret process of his own 
a method of hollow casting that 
would doubtless give the great Cellini 
a bad quarter of an hour. Mr. Rosen- 
thal’s figures are often but a half 
inch in height, yet in every minute 
detail they are perfectly moulded 
after the original wax model. Cer- 
tain of his group pieces, such as his 
“Beethoven,” have a score or more 
of figures introduced. This minus- 
cule sculpture is not only of great 
rarity but of a very high artistic 
order. 

Other Exhibitions—Other exhib- 
itors of note with individual exhibi- 
tions were Edward McCartan with a 
number of his smartly executed 
bronzes in the eighteenth century 
manner, Dorothy Rice with her ambi- 
tious groups and interpretations of 
New York City, Nancy Cox McCor- 
mack of Chicago with her handsome 
portrait busts among which the like- 
ness of Mussolini was conspicuous, 
Philip S. Sears of Boston with a 
first public showing of his work, 
Nana Matthews Bryant also of Bos- 
ton, Hunt Diederich, Harriet G. 
Bingham, Alfred Lenz, Harold Ers- 
kine, Eugenie F. Shonnard, J. B. 
Flannigan, Georg J. Lober, Oliver 
Naldarelli, and Carl TIlluva. Jo Da- 
vidson exhibited a recent heroic bust 
of John D. Rockefeller to be placed 
in the rotunda of the new Standard 
Oil Building in New York City. An- 
other item of interest to sculptors 
was the opening of the new court of 
sculpture at the Brooklyn Museum, a 
very handsome setting for its treas- 
ures in stone and bronze. The Na- 
tional Academy had two large exhibi- 
tions during the past year, the first 
being the annual Spring Academy at 
which most of the local men were 
represented, and the other the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition which opened first 
in Washington at the Corcoran Gal- 
lery and later at the Grand Central 
Galleries in New York City. Here 
were examples of the art of all the 
ereat American masters, past and 
present. Herbert Adams, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, Charles Grafly, John 
Flanagan, Frederick W. MacMonnies, 
Lorado Taft, Edmond T. Quinn, and 
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Anna Hyatt-Huntington were well 
represented. 

Architectural League Exhibit. — 
The Architectural League held its 
huge annual exhibition at the Grand 
Central Palace, and here many items 
of interest to the world of sculpture 
were brought forth. The annual fore- 
gathering of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists failed to evoke any- 
thing of particular consequence in 
the way of hidden sculptural treasure, 
but the similarly organized Autumn 
Salon of America, among its array 
of artistic odd-jobbers and loose-end- 
ers, unearthed some interesting sculp- 
ture treated in color by T. Trajan. 
‘The New Society, as always, pre- 
sented interesting material, and 
among the sculptor members exhibit- 
ing were Gertrude V. Whitney, James 
KE. Fraser, Chester Beach, and Stirling 
Calder. The Grand Central Galleries 
with its large list of sculptor mem- 
bers held a continuous salon of 
bronzes and marbles throughout the 
year, and carried great numbers of 
interesting pieces to such outlying 
parts as Aurora, Ill., Norfolk, Va., 
Nashville and Memphis, Tenn., Stock- 
bridge, Mass., and Newport, R. I. 
The National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors had its an- 
nual exhibition in New York, and 
among the exhibiting members were 
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Malvina Hoffman (a prize winner 
with her “Paderewski’”’), Lucy P. Rip- 
ley, Renée Prahar, Alice M. Wright, 
Harriet W. Frishmuth, and Brenda 
Putnam. 

Art Students’ League. —The Art 
Students’ League held its Golden Ju- 
bilee Exhibition with many fine sculp- 
tural items displayed, and the annual 
Allied Artists of America likewise 
convened at the Fine Arts Building 
in New York. The American Numis- 
matic Society held its second annual 
exhibition in its galleries adjoining 
the Hispanic Society’s building on 
Upper Broadway; among the hun- 
dreds of medals and plaques from all 
over the world the Italian group 
came through a clear winner. For 
the second time a contest was organ- 
ized for sculptors by a large soap- 
making concern, and hundreds of 
carvings in this unusual but sani- 
fary medium were forthcoming, many 
ot decided originality and done in 
many cases by very young children. 
While sculpture usually seems to take 
a second place in the large exhibi- 
tions to painting and the graphic 
arts, yet casting over this past year’s 
output brings out the fact that the 
sculptors of the moment are well to 
the fore, and contributing their 
proper quota to the art of the year 
1925. 
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By CuarLtes Harris WuHItraKker 
Epitor, “JOURNAL OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF ARCHITECTS” 


General.—Two or three decades ago 
Europe was the architectural Mecca 
of the American people. This is not 
to deny the work of the small school 
of American architects that had al- 
ready begun to make its mark, but 
rather to emphasize it, if that be 
possible. But, in considering the sub- 
Ject of education, for example, it is 
only necessary to remember that the 
Keole des Beaux Arts at Paris was 
the center around which Americans 
generally revolved, if they were in- 
terested in acquiring a knowledge of 
architectural design. To-day all is 
changed. American schools of archi- 
tecture have outstripped the fecole 
des Beaux Arts, albeit no educator in 


America would withhold from the 
Beole its just due, for its influence 
has been paramount and its theories 
of teaching have had their ineffac- 
able effect. 

It is of course impossible to ar- 
rive at anything resembling a unani- 
mous verdict in these matters—that 
is to say, whether the American- 
trained student has outdistanced his 
European-trained confrére, or vice 
versa. It all depends upon the point 
of view, for one training begets its 
prejudices quite as much as does the 
other. At any rate, it is worth not- 
ing that Europeans are now sending 
their architectural students to this 
country in increasing numbers. 
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Scholarships for architectural study 
in America have been founded and 
more are rumored. Draughtsmen are 
Gsming to America in search of that 
experience which they hope will help 
them to turn their own countries 
into successful competitors with the 
United States. 

For the last decade the tide of for- 
eign interest in American architec- 
ture has been rising with an almost 
incredible swiftness. Whether or no 
it has attained to flood has not yet 
been disclosed. But there hardly 
seems room for doubting that the 
foreigner is first of all caught by the 
amazing scale of American building. 
The skyscraper was of course the first 
note in this seven-league stride of 
the building industry, but in other 
directions the scale is likewise visible. 
Exhibitions of the work of American 
architects have followed each other in 
succession to different countries in 
Europe. In 1926, Berlin and Vienna 
will see a vast collection of photo- 
graphs and drawings, and in far- 
away New Zealand, at Dunedin, the 
same year will witness another huge 
assemblage of illustrations of the 
work of American building designers. 
No architect will deny, I believe, that 
it was the element of scale which 
first began to set the tide of foreign 
interest mounting high, although this 
does not mean that American design 
is without interest, or that American 
technic is not a factor of the very 
greatest importance. For with scale 
there has also come speed. So vast 
are the sums required to finance the 
structures that now call for twenty 
millions where one million used to 
suffice, that a day’s interest charges 
on the loans advanced is more than 
the payroll of an old-time contractor. 
The yearly interest charge would 
once have been deemed a fabulous 
price to pay for any building. 

Scale—Thus when one essays a 
view of modern American architec- 
ture it is impossible to avoid deal- 
ing with scale as a prime factor. 
During the last three decades, and 
since the complete victory of the steel 
skeleton type of building, we have 
witnessed such a competitive race in 
building heights as almost passes 
comprehension. Various causes are 


assigned. The island of Manhattan 
on which the biggest building orgy 
of all time has occurred is long and 
narrow. Thus it is said that build- 
ings had to go up. But this is sheer 
nonsense, as any casual study of the 
built-up areas of New York City will 
reveal. Nor does the parallel hold 
good when examined in any other 
city. The tendency of people to herd 
and congregate is sometimes set forth 
as the ineluctable factor which has 
turned our urban simplicity of horse- 
car and hansom cab into a vortex of 
converging streams of humanity. But 
people do not willingly submit to 
the desperate living conditions now 
imposed in the large cities merely 
for the sake of being near each other. 
The reason for our unplanned and un- 
paralleled urban growth must bear 
some relation to our land system and 
to our credit economy. It is to these 
two factors that we shall finally turn 
as we essay to find a way out of the 
bedevilled chaos that city growth is 
constructing. 

To dissociate these phenomena from 
architecture would be like trying to 
estimate when to enter a shallow- 
channeled harbor without taking 
thought of the tides. Architecture is 
not the fiction it is supposed to be. 
Architects do not create it, in the 
sense that they are free men with 


white paper before them. Environ- 
ment, time, place, circumstance, 
credit, land, materials, workmen, 


habits, customs—these are the things 
that definitely mould the architec- 
ture of any land and time. The 
architect may fall back upon in- 
herited tradition or he may seek to 
evolve new forms befitting the new 
habits, the new customs, the new 
financial views of things or the new 
pecuniary canons of taste. But to 
these he must bow, so far as any en- 
gemble is concerned, and whatever 
value may be placed upon the work 
of the architect in the United States 
during the last fifty years, as to 
his esthetic capabilities or his struc- 
tural technic, there will very likely 
be charged against architecture the 
failure to codrdinate and harmonize 
our chaotic urban growth. 
Individualization in Building.— 
The charge will be unfair. The archi- 
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tect has been helpless except in the 
smallest of ways. Our urban growth 
has been as unplanned as well may 
be. On street systems designed for 
horse traffic; on lots designed for a 
maximum of six stories; on an urban 
territory that scarcely could take a 
breath between its transformation 
from farm to crowded street, we 
have allowed individualism almost 
unlimited play. The right of the 
property owner to develop his land 
as he pleased has slowly been 
abridged, it is true. One by one 
we have imposed restrictions. One 
by one the courts have sustained the 
legality of police power interference. 
Little by little the nature of the mod- 
ern city has come to be understood, 
the danger of its unregulated growth 
perceived, the menace of congestion 
realized. The height of buildings has 
been variously dealt with, in various 
cities, and out of the effort to put a 
stop to the breathless flight of steel 
and stone, as land values rose and 
rose and rose, there has come zoning, 
a term applied first by the Germans, 
who conceived the idea of trying to 
cope with unchecked city growth by 
fixing a status of land use and build- 
ing occupancy, in districts or zones. 
Zoning,—It is yet too early to 
attempt any evaluation of the effect 
of zoning. So far there seems no 
reason to believe that it has produced 
any great effect. As a factor in sta- 
bilizing land values, it has its uses. 
But that is not what is needed if 
we are to temper the cityward 
scramble with some undertow. To 
district or zone a city or town by 
merely accepting present conditions 
and fixing them permanently is to 
fortify the present owners and handi- 
cap those of the future. If zoning 
be thought to prove a remedy for 
congestion, we may not derive much 
encouragement from the experience of 
New York, although the character of 
the congestion is no doubt changing. 
Is it for the better? Let us see. 
Skyscrapers.—The American sky- 
scraper is as much a Chicago in- 


vention, or more, as it is a New 
York idea. But New York has en- 
joyed the doubtful popularity of 


building the most and the highest. 
A decade ago, when the race seemed 
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to be imperilling the life of the city 
beyond a point which could be sensed 
by a great majority of people, the 
arbitrary limitation of heights was 
imposed. (Already the limit on 
Fifth Avenue has been withdrawn.) 
Under the law it became necessary to 
set back the outer walls of the build- 
ing as it rose in height; these set- 
backs varied with the width of the 
street, bordering open spaces, corners, 
parks, and so on. The architectural 
effect has been pronounced and bids 
fair to add a picturesque quality to 
such buildings as can be seen, either 
from near-by, which is now almost 
impossible, or from afar, which still 
remains one of the sights of all time 
as the newcomer to our shores sails 
up the harbor of New York. 
_ But the picturesqueness accom- 
plished by set-backs, which in turn 
produce towers or tower-like effects, 
has had another effect as well. It 
can readily be understood that on a 
small ground area the set-backs re- 
quired after say twelve stories work 
a serious injury to the owner. His 
floor space for rental begins rapidly to 
diminish in area and as the elevators 
must be carried to the topmost story, 
no matter how small its area may 
be, the limit is quickly reached. 
With a high land cost the owner 
is forced to consider some way of 
joining his property with some other. 
Only so is it possible to build a 
structure that will pay an adequate 
return on its cost plus the cost of 
the land. Only so is it possible to 
carry buildings to the required 
height. Ground areas must grow 
larger. And with the added height 
comes added congestion and added 
land values, and thus a fresh cycle 
of rising heights and larger ground 
areas ensues. The city block is of 
course the present ultimate limit, 
but long before the city is covered 
with structures, of which only the 
streets are the surface limits, there 
will be, let us hope, a willingness 
to recognize the absurdity into which 
the city dweller is being pushed. 
Process of Building—Just as 
urban architecture is the chief con- 
sideration in a view of any given 
period in the present, just so is it 
useless to take no account of the real 
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factors that are producing it. A 
twenty million dollar fifty-six story 
apartment house such as has been pro- 
jected for the site of one of the old 
Vanderbilt mansions on Fifth Avenue 
is not the simple dream of an archi- 
tect. Rather is it the result of 
forces far beyond the control of any 
set of men, as things are. The value 
of land sets the pace. Behind, with 
all the speed that may be summoned, 
follow the architect, the builder, the 
manufacturer, the inventor, the work- 
man, the manager, and, last of all, 
the army of people that are bidden 
to dwell within. Basically a problem 
of finance, the process is almost like 
magic in its swift-rising steel frame- 
work, its astonishingly deft workmen 
balanced on beams or hanging sus- 
pended at dizzy heights, its walls 
taking flight not from the ground but 
from some story in the air. If we 
stand amazed at the ancient Egyptian 
process of raising the pyramids by 
inclined planes and levers, what is 
to be said of the bewildering maze 
of wire and pipe that is woven into 
the fabric of a modern urban struc- 
ture? Of the miles of drawings, the 
reams of specifications, the masterful 
coordination of time and_ trade? 
Every minute counts, every hour is 
tuned to a calculated program, every 
day has its quota, every month its 
breathless summing-up, and at the 
end, in a space of time that is un- 
believably short, the building emerges 
to take not its predestined place in 
a great architectural ensemble based 
upon convenience and safety and light 
and air, but upon the stage of con- 
gestion, that amazing vested inter- 
est which now enslaves us with its 
uncountable tentacles. 

Yet this is not to deny to Ameri- 
can architecture its increasing #s- 
thetic interest. The foreigner, if he 
have any knowledge of America (and 
most of them have), will not need to 
be told the tale of Richardson, Mc- 
Kim, and Goodhue. He has been 
watching the evolution from afar, and 
he knows that the Renaissance is the 
period from which we are drawing 
most at the moment. If he did but 
remember, he might look at our mod- 
ern system of architecture as es- 
sentially Byzantine, in that we cover 


our structure with a thin wall which 
permits a very great variation in 
color and pattern. ‘This possibility 
we have not yet learned fully to 
make the most of, but we are gaining 
fast in our knowledge and in our 
daring. Color is fraught with a great 
fear to Americans, it seems, since we 
hardly dare to do more than give a 
dash of it here and there, but color 
is gaining ground, perhaps because of 
the fashion of illuminating buildings 
by night, and it seems not impossible 
that we shall some day emerge from 
our drab garments and put upon our- 
selves a raiment of brilliant and well 
chosen hues. 

Examples.—The building of the 
American Radiator Company on 
Bryant Park, New York City, has 
attracted much attention by reason 
of the color experiments that have 
been made in its top stories. The 
note of black and gold is perhaps a 
bit fantastic for a building, a little 
too much like an over-dressed person 
on the street, but it has been the 
subject of much comment and _criti- 
cism among those not primarily in- 
terested in architecture, and that at 
least is a healthy sign. The danger, 
of course, in any effort to be con- 
spicuous, is the danger of being vul- 
gar, and it must be remembered that 
the drama played by a building is 
rather permanent. It cannot be taken 
down and changed every little while. 
There it must remain, and therefore 
the achitect must be on his guard 
lest the temptation to dramatize, even 
for advertising purposes, lead him 
into a frivolity or a stupidity that 
will end by boring people to death. 
This danger is perilous when the scale 
of our modern buildings is considered, 
for although man has long since 
ceased to have any scale relation with 
his city street,-or his canyon of 
facades, he is not unlikely to become 
resentfully aware of any effort baldly 
to “sell” him some commodity by the 
use of architectural trickery. 

By the same token, one is at least 
not unfair in raising the question of 
the ultimate success of the new build- 
ing for the Tribune in Chicago. The 
competition of 1923 attracted world- 
wide interest and although the weight 
of opinion seemed to credit Mr. Eliel 
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Saarinen with the best design, the 
award went to Messrs. Howells and 
Hood of New York. Completed in 
1925, the structure takes its place 
among the skycrapers of Chicago, and 
raises its buttressed upper stories 
above the river on Michigan Avenue. 
But the question of its ultimate place 
is raised because of those very but- 
tressed upper stories. The merest nov- 
ice will surmise that the buttresses 
are unnecessary—that the tower 
would stand quite alone in its steel 
webbed strength—and hence he will 
ask (or will he?) whether it would 
not have been better to omit a form 
born of the masonry-walled Gothic 
and to have been honest in the struc- 
tural exterior. But this is, at the 
present, an academic question only. 
Romance still holds some sway over 
us, and it is perhaps quite as rea- 
sonable to conclude that the sweep 
of the buttresses, reminiscent of some 
cathedral of the Old World, will long 
delight and soothe the Chicagoan. 
Time has its way of dealing with 
these things, and one can never do 
more than risk a prophecy, in the 
matter of a new building. Some- 
times the risk is trifling. Few would 
hesitate to predict a certain and long- 
continued esteem for the Shelton 
Arms in New York City, of which 
Mr. Harmon is the architect. Beau- 
tifully studied in the mags, clean in 
its line, charmingly reticent in its 
ornament, there are not many modern 
urban structures that have outranked 
it in interest and favor. 

Nebraska Capitol—The year 1925 
will scarcely witness the completion 
of the Nebraska State Capitol at 
Lincoln, for the great tower has yet 
to rise. But the main building will 
be finished early in 1926, it is ex- 
pected, and already prophecy takes 
wings to itself and whispers in all 
our ears that the Nebraska State Cap- 
itol designed by the late Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue will stand as the 
first great American structure—that 
is, the first monumental building 
which will have no direct traditional 
relationship with the styles of past 
periods. Those who hold that archi- 
tecture is a dynamic and not a static 
art seem to have an irresistible ar- 
gument. If art—architecture—con- 


tained no vested interests and per 
formance were judged on a pure basi 
of esthetics quite divorced from al 
pecuniary factors and _ professiona 
frictions, then it would seem littl 
to risk in prophecying that Bertran 
Grosvenor Goodhue has bequeathe: 
us a work of pure genius. For i 
was no mere accident that led hin 
to design a towered rather than : 
domed capitol for a great agricultura. 
state—a state without any estheti. 
tradition—a state of plains and long 
flat sweeps that ended only at th 
horizon. Calmly, surely, he tosses 
aside all the Gothic accumulatior 
through which he had won his wa 
to the topmost pinnacle of America 
architecture, and brought all his gift 
to bear on the problem of mass an 
proportion, of a monumental styl 
free from petty ornament and fuss 
detail, of a great building poised per 
fectly in its own strength, free-stand 
ing, the symbol of a great state, o 
government, of organized law. For 
tunately, his work was finished, al 
save the watchful carrying out of hi 
plans, when he died suddenly in 1924 
But the Nebraska State Capitol an 
the Los Angeles Publie Library (un! 
der construction) are our recompens 
for the loss of the fruition of thos 
dreams that were already shaping i 
Goodhue’s mind as he looked forward 
to buildings ever more and more ex- 
quisite in the sheer loveliness of their 
simplicity. | 
Architects—The year 1924 will 
long be remembered in American 
architectural annals, for within th 
space of a few months, there die 
Henry Bacon, Louis H. Sullivan, an 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. All 
were men of renown and yet each 
had won his way over widely diverg-' 
ing routes. Bacon was a pure clas 
sicist, and his life work may be sai 
to have culminated with the Lincoln 
Memorial at Washington. Louis Sul- 
livan was the antithesis of classicism, 
a believer in the essential movement 
of architecture; that it is dynamic 
and not static, and that “every prob- 
lem contains within itself the seeds 
of its own solution.” His own auto- 
biography is one of the great contri- 
butions to architectural thought and 
theory, and it will long remain as 
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me of the clearest records of the 
shild’s mind that any man or woman 
aas set down. 

. Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue was a 
oure genius. With so little school- 
ing that it is not worth mention, he 
fairly burst into architecture with 
all the force of undauntable power. 
From the smallest of beginnings as 
an office boy in New York City, he 
quickly rose to partnership with 
Ralph Adams Cram, and then to the 
sopmost heights. One risks little in 
orophesying for Bertram Goodhue the 
altimate crown that American archi- 
secture has it in its power to bestow. 
From the exquisite mastery of Gothic 
ne expanded to the simpler form, the 
studied mass, the undetailed facade, 
the unornamented structure. He he- 
zan to see architecture as a sculp- 
tural whole, and little by little to 
infuse his designs with a quality that 
commanded the breathless admiration 
of his fellow practitioners. Dying 
at the age of fifty-four he left Ameri- 
ean architecture at the moment when 
his greatest dreams were but be- 
ginning to unfold. 

' Housing Problem.—It remains to 
consider one other element in Ameri- 
can architecture. Since the war there 
has been much discourse of “housing.” 
During the last few years there has 
been a coincidental real estate specu- 
lation the like of which the United 
} 

States has perhaps never known. 
With this speculation there has also 
developed a medley of planning 
agencies, designed to furnish plans 
for small houses to the man of small 
means. But in 1923 and again in 
1924 the Housing Commission of the 
State of New York called attention 
to the fact that as a result of its 
survey it was obliged to publish the 
information that less than half the 
people residing in the wealthiest state 


in the Union were enjoying a suffi- 
cient income to own or rent a decent 
house! Thus it is true that archi- 
tecture, despite its fine achievement 
in scale, in the grandiose, in the mon- 
umental, remains helpless before a 
phenomenon that has fallen upon the 
United States just as it has fallen 
upon the Old World. Our cityward 
scramble does not make for a healthy 
development either of human beings 
or of architecture, and to discuss 
architecture without taking note of 
these things would be as idle as to 
discuss the Greek temple without dis- 
cussing the Greeks of that day. 

It is true that we are in the in- 
dustrial era. Velocity is the order 
of the day. Speed is the disease which 
we mistake for a saving grace. Build- 
ing has become a race, a battle with 
financial factors, a scramble to house 
more people on less land, to provide 
schools for the endless tide of chil- 
dren that seem to multiply as the 
sands of the sea. It has become a 
highly specialized piece of business 
all round. It has its serious prob- 
lems, not only of labor but of tech- 
nic. And, as has already been said, 
it is these problems, these needs, 
these dominating factors that lie 
quite outside of either labor or tech- 
nic and are found in the abode of 
finance, that determine the quality 
and the style of American architec- 
ture. For the ultimate style will 
thus be developed. It cannot be 
shaped by any individuals. It can- 
not be imposed. It cannot be fast- 
ened on as a bit of decoration. Ulti- 
mately it will emerge as the faithful 
picture of the time and the habits 
and the customs and the destiny of 
the American people. It cannot be 
otherwise, for of all human records, 
architecture is the most vital and the 
most truthful. 
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By Avusprey TEALDI 
PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The current year has shown a very | offices indicating sustained 


interest 


marked increase of activity in all| both in public undertakings and pri- 


fields of Landscape Architecture, the} vate work. 


It is natural that with 


reports from most of the professional | the constantly increasing public ap- 
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preciation of the value of 


scope. 


to maturity. 


Small Estates.—This is due to a 
tendency which has become more and 
more marked the past few years in 
the development of private estates. 
The era of the extensive estate of 
hundreds of acres seems to be pass- 
ing and in its place we see a far 
larger number of smaller country 
places in which the scale of land- 
necessarily 
much reduced and the style altered. 


scape development is 


Public Parks.—If this tendency 


towards smaller country places is 
and both economic and 
social conditions would seem to sug- 
gest it, it is evident that the great 
landscape effects typified by Prospect 


sustained, 


Park in Brooklyn and Delaware Park 
in Buffalo which represent the finest 
conceptions of the earlier period of 
the landscape school would in the 
future be possible only as public un- 
dertakings. For the landscape archi- 
tect this is not an unsatisfactory 
situation. The factor of time in 
landscape development is such an im- 
portant one that continuity in owner- 
ship and policy is essential over a 
long period of time if a design is ever 
to mature. In all parts of the conu- 
try a park department is now such 
a definite part of city administration 
that continuity of policy in park de- 
velopment can at least be hoped for, 
but it is impossible to hope for it 
where a private work is concerned 
when the tenure of a country place 
rarely extends over more than one 
generation. 

Suburbs.—The ever increasing num- 
ber of country places of a few acres 
is greatly extending the suburbs of 
all the larger cities so that we find 
the country place no longer merely 
the summer residence but the only 
residence of men whose business is 
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city- 
planning landscape architects should 
find themselves more and more con- 
cerned with comprehensive schemes 
in which landscape art finds full 
The importance of great pub- 
lic parks and parkways to landscape 
art can not Le overestimated be- 
cause with very few exceptions it is 
only in these public undertakings 
that the designer can expect to have 
his plans carried out and developed 
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in the adjoining city. The earlier d 
velopment of country life which wi 
due to the advent of the railwaj 
has given way to a more intensi? 
development of suburban life due ‘J 
the general use of motor cars. TI} 
popularity of this suburban life ] 
further emphasized by the remarif 
able increase in the number of ef 
tensive country clubs that are bein 
developed. The landscape archite 
finds in this field also an opportuni 
for the practice of his art on a largf 
scale but only time will tell whethe# 
real permanency can be expected 
it. 

Status.—In surveying the countrj 
at large we can safely say that lanai 
scape architecture never before he 
such a high position as an art of d 
sign as it does today. While 
course some poor work is being do 
today as always, the percentage c 
good work is constantly increasing 
It would be rash to say that this we 
due to the general improvement c 
public taste. There are two definit 
reasons for it. The first is the eve 
increasing influence of the America| 
Society of Landscape Architects which 
has steadily exercised this influenc 
by insisting on constantly highe 
standards. The second is the de 
velopment of professional instructio 
in landscape design in Universitie 
and Colleges. Much work that year 
ago would have been left to th 
nurseryman or contractor is toda 
being undertaken by the graduate o 
the professional schools. Througl 
these graduates the influence of th 
schools is being spread widely 
many sections of the country. . 

The Garden Club of Lake Forest. 
Illinois, held a two-weeks’ Institute 
of Landscape Design in July undet 
the direction of Ferruccio Vitale, 
F.A.S.L.A. of New York. Lectures by 
members of the A.S.L.A., round table 
discussions, and organized visits tc 
estates and gardens formed the basis 
of instruction. The institute was 
well attended and it established a fin 
precedent for garden club activities 
in the country. 

University Instruction—With thes 
purpose of raising the standards an 
the efficiency of this instruction the 
teaching staffs of the several institu- 
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tions initiated some years 
yearly Conference of Instructors in 
‘Landscape Architecture. The Confer- 
ence, which had been held previously 
at Harvard, Cornell, and Michigan, 
was held this year at Illinois. The 
most valuable results of these meet- 
ings have been the development of 
a spirit of codperation among the 
various schools and the active co- 
operation with them of the American 


) Corinth—The year 1925 has been 
an interesting one in the field of 
Classical Archeology. At Corinth, 
where the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens has been ex- 
cavating for about thirty years, Dr. 
T. Leslie Shear of Princeton resumed 
work in the ancient theatre. He found 
that in Roman times the two front 
rows of seats were removed and this 
space, together with the whole orches- 
tra, dug down to a lower level. This 
made a circular arena with a wall 
six feet high surrounding it. The 
inner side of this wall was brilliantly 
painted with life size figures of gladi- 
ators engaged in combats with ani- 
mals, showing that the arena was in- 
tended for gladiatorial combats. The 
mass of earth above it is so great that 
jt was possible to uncover only a 
small portion of the wall, but work 
will be resumed upon it in 1926. It 
was also discovered that at a still 
later time the theatre was again re- 
puilt and the seats made to rise 
at an angle different from that of 
the Greek theatre. Some distance to 
the north of the theatre Dr. Shear 
partly excavated an important Roman 
villa. The floors of the rooms were 
eovered with elaborate patterns in 
mosaic, some of which have been care- 
fully copied in colors. Further work 
will be done on this site. 
Athens.—The late Joseph Clarke 
Hoppin, who took part in the excava- 
tions of the American School at the 
Argiye Hereum from 1892 to 1895 
and published the Greek vases, 
planned a few years ago to dig deeper 
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of Landscape Architects 
through its Committee on Education. 

A number of books on subjects of 
interest both to the professional and 
the amateur were published this 
year. Those interested will find 
them listed and the more valuable 
ones reviewed in the quarterly publi- 
cation Landscape Architecture, the 
official organ of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 
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By WILLIAM NICKERSON BATES 
\ PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


on that site, believing that still earlier 
remains would be uncovered. When 
it became clear that his illness would 
not permit him to do the work him- 
self he provided funds for the pur- 
pose and after his death Dr. Blegen, 
the Secretary of the School, dug in 
accordance with his directions. 
Hoppin’s predictions were fully con- 
firmed. Masses of neolithic pottery 
like that previously found in Thes- 
saly were unearthed and it became 
clear that the whole hill had been 
inhabited in neolithic times and down 
through the whole Bronze Age. * One 
house of Early Helladic date (2500- 
2000 B. c.) and several Middle Hel- 
ladic houses (2000-1600 3B. c.) were 
found, all more or less injured, and 
ten Middle Helladie graves. An un- 
successful search was made for bee- 
hive tombs; but seventeen Mycenzan 
chamber tombs came to light dating 
from 1600 B. c. on. Repeated inter- 
ments were made in these tombs. The 
first body would be carefully laid 
in the middle of the burial chamber, 
but when a later burial was made 
the bones of the first incumbent would 
be pushed aside and the new body 
placed in the middle. In one tomb 
there were five groups of bones dat- 
ing from different periods as the 
vases found with them showed. This 
tomb was in continuous use for about 
200 years. Five of these chamber 
tombs showed evidences of fire; in 
one case the layer of black ashes 
on the floor was from one to two 
inches deep. The most interesting 
small objects found in them were two 
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bronze daggers inlaid with gold, sim- 
ilar to the daggers found in the Shaft 
Graves at Mycene but a little later. 
One has three doves (no two alike) 
in niello on each side; the other a 
dolphin on each side. Other small 
objects found were bronze  spear- 
heads, two gold necklaces, a carnelian 
pendant representing an elephant, seal 
stones, ete. 

An important incident is the offer 
made to the School by the Greek 
Government in the spring of 1925 to 
grant it the privilege of excavating 
the site of the ancient market-place 
at Athens and the whole region to 
the north and east of the Acropolis. 
This is the most promising archzo- 
logical site in Greece. The School 
has accepted the generous offer and 
will begin work as soon as the neces- 
sary funds are forthcoming. The 
government has already set a price 
on the buildings in the area and they 
will be condemned and removed as 
the work progresses. 

Other Excavations—The School 
has also had other excavations on 
hand. In 1924 the site of Phlius in 
northeastern Peloponnesus, where pre- 


liminary work was done by the 
School in 1892, was carefully 
explored. About eighty-five trial 


trenches were dug and the site of the 
theatre and other public buildings 
determined. An interesting feature 
was the discovery of a considerable 


ART SALES AND EXHIBITIONS 


By G. A. Mock 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


General.—Those interested in the 
fine arts are apt to be interested as 
well in the prices they bring. Quota- 
tions from the open market are the 
only available check upon prevailing 
prices. In public auctions prece- 
dents in the matter of values are es- 
tablished almost daily; sometimes for 
the works of modern painters whose 
pictures have never before been* pub- 
licly sold; sometimes for works of old 
masters, whose values may fluctuate 
until stabilized by the interest of an 
important sale. Records which cover 
a period of fifteen or twenty years 
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amount of prehistoric pottery datin| 
from the period of transition from né 
olithic times to the Bronze Age. Nec 
lithic sites in the Peloponnesus ar 
rare. The others known are at th 
Argive Herzeum, two in Corinthia an! 
one in eastern Arcadia. Some archai 
Greek inscriptions were also found. 

Preliminary excavations were als 
made at Nemea, but they have na 
progressed far enough to make cex 
tain the identification of the wall 
uncovered. 

No exeavating has been done a 
Sardis since the Turks again obtaine 
control of the country; but in th) 
summer of 1924 Professor D. M. Roi 
inson and Sir William Ramsay dug 
at Pisidian Antioch and brought ty 
light architectural remains, sculp 
tures and inscriptions, mostly of lati 
date. | 

Patrons.—Classical archeology ha 
suffered a grievous loss in the deat} 
of four men who have attained dis} 
tinction in that field. Professor All} 
lan Marquand of Princeton was a 
eminent specialist in Medieval and 
Renaissance Art; Dr. Joseph Clark 
Hoppin was the chief authority in the 
country on Greek vases; Richard B 
Seager for many years carried on ex 
cavations in Crete; and C. Densmoré 
Curtis, long connected with the Amer} 
ican Academy in Rome, was an au 
thority on Etruscan and Roman anj4 
tiquities. 


when consulted will chart a prae 
tically steady rise with few devia 
tions for the work of one master and 
some declines. Inexorably, one way 
or another, the records of works pub+ 
licly sold mark the values in the fine 
arts field. For many years auctio 
sales abroad have been carefully 
watched and accurately recorded! 
Now, when not only the works of art 
of our own private collectors but alse 
the important works gathered by for 
eign collectors are, in so many in+ 
stances, sent to New York to be sold 
the fluctuations in values here ard 
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coming to be regarded with ever grow- 
ing interest. 

_ Ninety-two important sales, com- 
prising entirely or in part objects of 
the fine arts were reported for the 
season 1924-1925. Sixty-two sales 
comprised in whole or in part paint- 
ings. Forty-six sales included sculp- 
tures and 5 included drawings, one 
being solely of drawings. Thirty- 
three sales were in whole or in part 
prints. 

' The auction season records the dis- 
oosal of 4,108 objects of the fine arts 
for a total of $1,127,674. These fig- 
ares include paintings and sculptures 
sold for $50 and over, prints and 
Jrawings sold for $25 and over. One 
shousand eight hundred and seventy- 
seven paintings sold for a total of 


$797,594. Six hundred and_thirty- 
me pieces of sculpture brought 
$196,357; two hundred drawings 


srought $17,375; and 1,400 prints 
srought $116,338. 

- Paintings.—Among the outstanding 
sales taking place during the season 
1924-1925 was that held December 
[Oth in the American Art Galleries 
it which were sold paintings, sculp- 
sure with furniture, textiles, objects 
yf art, being the private collection of 
‘lo Giacomo Nunes, Palazzo Orsini, 
Zome; it brought a total of $130,- 
215.00. In Washington at Sloan’s 
Art Galleries paintings and prints 
ogether with furniture and house- 
1old embellishments from the estate 
xf the Honorable Frank B. Brandegee 
vere sold January 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
th. On January 14th, 15th, 16th, 
i7th, paintings and sculpture to- 
yether with the objects of art from 
she private museum of the late 
Feorges Spitz of Alsace, France, sold 
‘or $201,366.00, at the American Art 
talleries. On January 23rd one hun- 
lred and two modern paintings of 
he French and American schools 
‘rom the collections of the late Dr. 
Jeorge M. Minor, the late Joseph H. 
White and from other private sources 
sold at the American Art Galleries 
‘or $24,010.00. An important paint- 
ng sale was that held in the Free- 
nan Galleries, Philadelphia, January 
Sth and 29th, when one hundred and 
hirty-six paintings of the American 
ind European schools were sold from 


the collections of the late Senator 
George JT. Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
John N. Bonham, York, Pa.; James 
Boyd, Harrisburg, Pa.; and from 
other sources. On February 4th and 
5th paintings of the foreign and 
American schools including all the 
remaining works of the late Daniel 
Ridgway Knight and selections from 
the P. H. MacMahon, John Dugan 
and other private collections sold at 
the American Art Galleries for $14,- 
717.50. On February 19th, 18th and 
19th century paintings, the collec- 
tion of the late Arthur Tooth, sold 
at the American Art Galleries for 
$57,840.00. On March 5th, at the 
Anderson Galleries, one hundred and 
fifteen paintings from the collections 
of the Hanover Club; Louis d’Aras, 
of New York; Mrs. C. S. Boker, of 
Seabright, N. J.; Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Smith, of Staten Island; and from 
the estates of Julia Chester Wells, of 
New York; H. Alloway, of Goshen, 
N. Y.; Helen Boyd Dull, of Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Wilmot L. Warren, of 
Springfield, Mass.; sold for $14,- 
571.00. April 4th at the American 
Art Galleries, Gothic and Renaissance 
sculpture, primitive paintings, to- 
gether with furniture, tapestries and 
Egyptian antiquities, the collection of 
Philip J. Mosenthal sold for $27,- 
832.00. This sale was particularly 
noted for its interesting pieces of 
sculpture. April 30th and May Ist 
at the American Art Association, 
paintings and_ sculpture together 
with Gothic and Renaissance Italian 
and French furniture, textiles and 
objects of art, belonging to Pietro 
Cattadori of Milan, Italy, sold for 
$84,932.00. ‘ 

Drawings and Prints.—An_ inter- 
esting sale of drawings was that con- 
taining several hundred by old mas- 
ters from the collections of Richard 
Ederheimer of New York and the late 
Fairfax Murray of London, England, 
and which sold for $12,655.00 at the 
Anderson Galleries, November 6th 
and 7th. 

Among the print sales of especial 
note was that of the collection of 
etchings by Buhot formed by Miss 
Myrtilla Daly Noe of Bayonne, N. J.; 
with mezzotints, etchings and engrav- 
ings, including the collection of Mrs. 
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At the Anderson Galleries the pj 
and bistre drawing entitled “Kij 
Seated on a Throne” by Pietro de 
Francesca which sold for $1,500.) 
marked the record for drawings f) 
the season. 

Exhibitions.—The general chara 
ter of the large formal and officil 
exhibitions held in this country dui 
ing the season 1924-1925 was perha 
to be marked by the growing numbs 
of international exhibitions and 
hibitions which included works 
American and some foreign artist} 
These joint exhibitions might be ig 
terpreted as signifying a new assum] 
tion of position by America in the al 
world. | 

One of the first large exhibitions 
start the season was the thirt 
seventh annual exhibition of Ame} 
ican paintings and sculpture at t 
Chicago Art Institute. “Recessiona f 
by Eugene F. Savage won the Fran 
G. Logan medal and $1,500; Malcoly 
Parcell was awarded the Loga} 
medal prized at $1,000 as well as ¢ 
Norman Wait Harris bronze medd 
carrying $300 for his two portrait 
“Jim McKee” and “My Mother” 
Leon Kroll won the Potter Palme! 
gold medal, with a prize of $1,00 
for his painting of “Young Women’! 
Charles Grafly won the Keith Spauld 
ing prize of $1,000 for his piece oj 
sculpture “Study of Head of War”!} 
Jean McLane with her “Morning} 
was awarded the Harris silver meda 
valued at $500. | 

The 100th anniversary of thd 
Brooklyn Museum was observed inf 


William B. Hayden of N. Y., which 
sold for $14,272.00 at the American 
Art Galleries, November 12th and 
13th. The recent special interest in 
Currier and Ives lithographs is re- 
flected in the number of sales re- 
corded by the auction galleries. 
There were collections of them sold 
December 3rd and 4th, December 8th 
and 9th, January 6th, February 4th 
and d5th, February 12th and 18th, 
April 15th and 16th, May Ist. 

Prices.— In reviewing interesting 
prices brought for single items it is to 
be noted that the highest price paid for 
a painting for the season 1924-1925 
was $37,000.00 brought by the canvas 
“On the Dunes” (29x32) by the 
Dutch painter Anton Mauve. At the 
same sale, which took place in the 
Freeman Galleries, Philadelphia, 
“Nocturne—Return of the Laborers” 
(17x 2414) by Jean Francois Millet 
sold for $25,000.00 and “Golden Au- 
tumn” by Pierre Etienne Theodore 
Rousseau brought $19,000.00. In Jan- 
uary, which was several months prior 
to Sargent’s death, a painting by him 
entitled “Barges at San Vigilio, Lake 
Garda, Italy” (22x1814) sold for 
$3,600.00. 

The highest price paid for a piece 
of sculpture was obtained by a work 
of the Italian School, 16th Century, 
entitled a “Pair of Centaurs” 
(bronze, 1284x1414) which sold for 
$4,100 at the Anderson Galleries. In 
the same sale a bust of Aristotle in 
bronze and marble (36 x 33), a work 
of the Venetian School, 16th Century, 
sold for $4,000. 

“The Farmer’s Stable” (mezzotint 
in colors, after Morland) by William 
Ward brought $1,000 which was the 
record price obtained for a print. It 
was sold at the Anderson Galleries 
in February. Among the Japanese 
prints the highest prices recorded 
were for a portrait by Sharaku pur- 
chased by the Walpole Galleries for 
$800 and a figure entitled “Standing 
Woman” by Kwaibetsudo bought by 
A. B. Duel for $675. “Sunset in Ire- 
land,” a drypoint by Sir Seymour 
Haden, brought $500, the largest fig- 
ure paid for an etching. The highest 
mark for a Currier and Ives litho- 
graph was $480 paid for “Home to 
Thanksgiving” (after Durrie) 


\ 


November with an interesting special 
exhibition of paintings, sculpture, anc 
prints lent by private citizens of 
Brooklyn, New York. 

In the winter exhibition of thé 
National Academy of Design the Car 
negie money prize was awarded t 
C. W. Hawthorne for his painting the 
“Captain’s Wife.” “Miss Ingram’ 
by Childe Hassam was awarded the 
Altman prize of $1,000. 

In January the New York Wate 
Color Club and the American Wate 
Color Society combined to hold a bigk 
exhibition in the galleries of the Fine 
Arts Building. 

An art exhibit held under the aus- 
pices of the English Speaking Unions 
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of England and America was for- 
mally opened by Sir Esmé Howard, 
the British Ambassador, on January 
10th in the Grand Central Galleries. 
The paintings shown were by English 
masters from Hogarth down to the 
present day. 

In January in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, the Art Students League held a 
Golden Jubilee Exhibition to cele- 
brate the fiftieth auniversary of its 
foundation. Many representative 
works by famous painters once stu- 
dents in the League were shown, to- 
gether with examples by the student 
body of to-day. Also in January an 
international exhibition of mural 
painters was held in the Brooklyn 
Museum. 

The 120th annual exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture opened Feb- 
ruary 7th at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. The Beck gold 
medal was awarded to William James 
for the portrait of a woman; the 
Widener gold medal to Walter Han- 
cock for “Toivo,” the bust of a boy; 
the Sesnan gold medal to Frederick 
Bosley for an interior with figures 
“Elizabeth and Emily”; the Temple 
gold medal went to Clifford Addams 
for his painting “Washington Square, 
New York.” 

An exhibition of the paintings 
entered for the calendar competition 
held by Brown and Bigelow, in an 
effort to procure a better type picture 
for reproduction, was held in the An- 
derson Galleries in February. Louise 
Lyons Heustis won the prize of 
$2,500; $1,500 for the best story- 
telling picture went to E. W. Redfield 
for “Country Life in Winter’; Emil 
Fuchs won $1,000 for his “Modern 
Juno”; and Virginia Keep Clark was 
awarded a similar amount for the 
best mother and child subject. Gold 
medals were awarded Edward Duf- 
ner’s “Two Intruders”; “The Circus” 
by Harold T. Denison; “The Black 
Hat” by I. H. Caliga; and “The 
Young Mother” by Edward F. Smith; 
silver medals went to the “Gateway 
in the Woods” by Charles S. Chap- 
man; “Three Musketeers” by F. Luis 
Mora; “Mediation” by Juliette 
Thompson; and “Scarlet and Blue” 
by Hilda Belcher. 

From February 22nd to April 6th 


an exhibition of the paintings of 
John Singer Sargent was held in the 
Grand Central Galleries. Some 70 
canvasses were shown, making it one 
of the largest exhibitions of his work 
ever held in this country and making 
it a fine tribute to the painter in his 
own lifetime. Sargent’s death oc- 
curred April 15, 1925. 

The ninth annual exhibition of the 
Society of Independent Artists opened 
March 6th at the Hotel Waldort- 
Astoria, with 760 artists represented 
by 1,180 exhibits, which made it the 
largest since its initial exhibition. 

The “Hoosier Salon” sponsored by 
the Daughters of Indiana opened at 
the galleries of Marshall Field and 
Company in March. Over $4,0U0 in 
prizes were awarded. 208 artists 
were represented. 

The National Academy of Design 
showed 422 works in its 100th annual 
exhibition which opened April lst. 
The Saltus medal was awarded to 
John E. Costigan for his “Landscape 
with Figures”; the first Hallgarten 
prize went to Clarence R. Johnsons’ 
“Lumberville Lock’; the second Hall- 
garten prize to Stanley Woodward 
for “Mid-Ocean”’; Hobart Nicholl’s 
“Across the Valley” won the first 
Altman prize; the second Altman 
prize going to EH. L. Blumenschein for 
“Sangre de Cristo Mountains”; Gert- 
rude Fisk’s “Sunday Afternoon” won 
the Thomas B. Clarke prize; the May- 
nard portrait prize went to William 
Auerbach-Levy for his “Father and 
Daughter” ; Jerry Farnsworth’s 
“Helen” was the winner of the third 
Hallgarten prize. 

The fortieth annual exhibition of 
the Architectural League was held 
this year in the Grand Central 
Palace. The League collaborated 
with the Institute of Architects in 
staging the exposition of architecture 
and the allied arts. Over eleven for- 
eign countries sent the works of their 
foremost architects. Medals and 
prizes were awarded in the various 
departments of the exhibition. 

A large memorial exhibition of the 
work of George Bellows, who died 
last January, was held in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art from October 
12th to November 22nd. It comprised 
paintings, lithographs and drawings 
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and included examples from all pe- 
riods of his career. 

The twenty-fourth international ex- 
hibition to be held in the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, opened October 
15th and contained 488 paintings, 
making it the largest show but one 
ever given there. Henri Eugéne Le 
Sidaner took the first prize of $1,500 
for “Window on the Bay of Ville- 
franche”; Ubaldo Oppi, of Milan, 
won the second $1,000 prize with a 
painting of a nude; Charles W. 
Hawthorne was awarded a prize for 
his “The Captain, the Cook, and the 
First Mate”; Louis Legrand got the 
first honorable mention and $300 for 
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“In the Café’; honorable mentions 
were also given Henry Bishop, Rosa- , 
lie Emslie, and Leon Kroll; Emily 
Court, English, won the prize of $500 
given by the Allegheny County Club 
which was awarded for the first time. 
The National Academy of Design 
celebrated the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of its founding with a cen- 
tennial exhibition at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, which 
was opened by President Coolidge on 
the evening of October 17th. An 
effort was made to represent the vari- 
ous phases of American art during 
the past hundred years, both in the 
exhibits of sculpture and paintings. 


STATISTICS OF ART 


By Frances R. Howarp 
Epitor OF THE “AMERICAN ART MANUAL” 


Gifts, bequests and foundations 
amounting to almost $17,000,000 were 
made to art organizations throughout 
the United States in 1925. The larg- 
est of these were: the preliminary 
gift of $3,000,000 from Mr. and Mrs. 
Simon Guggenheim, to endow fifty fel- 
lowships for international study in 
the arts and professions; two notable 
gifts were made by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York—one of 
Standard Oil Stock valued at ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, and the other 
of “The Cloisters,’ in New York 
City, the collection of Gothic art 
assembled by George Gray Barnard, 
consisting of between 600 and 700 
items of sculpture, painting and other 
work, and a fund for sustaining it. 
The Carnegie Corporation voted $360,- 
000 to be distributed among twenty 
educational institutions or organiza- 
tions which give instruction in the 
arts. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
at Washington, D. C., accepted the 
valuable collection of miscellaneous 
art works bequeathed by ex-Senator 
William A. Clark. The Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts received in all 
nearly $1,000,000, the largest single 
legacy being $250,000 in real estate 
from Alexander Moseley to form a 
permanent fund. Ten new galleries, 
an auditorium, a Gothic gallery and 


five class rooms were added to the 
Toledo Museum through the gift of 
$1,000,000 from Edward D. Libbey, 
late president of the Museum. The 
Museum also receives through the 
will of Mr. Libbey total bequests 
of $4,850,000. Davenport, Iowa, re- 
ceived from C. A. Ficke a gift of 
330 paintings, valued at $500,000, as 
the nucleus of a public  collec- 
tion. The Memorial Art Gallery, of 
Rochester, N. Y., received $300,000 
from Mr. and Mrs. James Sibley Wat- 
son for an extension. Mrs. Thomas 
Emery was the donor of $300,000 to 
the Cincinnati Museum for a new 
wing. The Art Institute of Chicago, 
Tll., received $100,000 to establish the 
James Nelson and Anna Louise Ray- 
mond Room. Two portraits, by John 
Hoppner, valued at $200,000, were 
given to the Pasadena, California, Art 
Institute by Joseph Tilt. The John 
Herron Art Institute, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, received through the be- 
quest of Mrs. Anna Delzell Hughes 
a piece of property valued at $250,- 
000, the income of which will be 
used for the purchase of paintings, 
and the aid of women students in 
the Art School. 

New museums opened included the 
Pasadena, California, Art Institute; 
the Wightman Memorial Art Gallery 
at Notre Dame, Indiana; the Yonkers, 
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New York, Museum of Science and 
Arts; the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Houston, Texas; “Hamilton Grange,” 
former home of Alexander Hamilton 
in New York City; the Grace Camp- 
bell Art Museum at Spokane, Wash- 
ington; the Wagnalls Memorial at 
Lithopolis, Ohio, and the Fine Arts 
Gallery of San Diego, California. 

Buildings of special architectural 
merit completed were: the Newark, 
N. J., Museum, Jarvis Hunt, archi- 
tect; the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary, Walker and Weeks, architects; 
the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Me- 
morial Theater in Chicago, IIl., 
Howard Shaw, architect; the Scottish 
Rite Temple, William B, Ittner, 
architect, the Masonic Temple, Eames 
and Young, architects, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Building, Mauran, 
Russell and Crowell, architects, all 
in St. Louis, Mo.; the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery of San Diego, Calif., Templeton 
Johnson, architect; a replica of the 
Parthenon, at Athens, in Nashville, 
Tenn., Russell E. Hart, architect, 
sculpture on the building by Belle 
Kinney, Leopold Scholz and George 
Julian Zolnay; the Textile Building, 
Jardine Hill and Murdock, architects, 
the building of the American News 
Company, Russell G. Cory, architect, 
and the Barclay-Vesey Building, Mc- 
Kenzie, Voorhees and Gmelin, archi- 
tects, all in New York City; the 
American Legion Headquarters Build- 
ing at Indianapolis, Ind., of which 
Walker and Weeks were the archi- 
tects. 

War Memorials erected included a 
statue by Daniel Chester French, at 
Milton, Mass., illustrating the cele- 
brated poem “In Flanders Fields;” 


Coolidge and Shattuck were the 
architects. Laramie, Wyoming, has 
a war memorial consisting of a 


cross surmounting a limestone shaft 
twenty-five feet high, at the base of 
which are grouped four figures in 
bronze. It was designed by Louis 
Milione, sculptor, and Thomas, Mar- 
tin and Kilpatrick were the archi- 
tects. At Providence, R. I., a bronze 
statue by Mrs. Theo. A. R. Kitson, 
to the “Heroes of 798,” was unveiled. 
Also a memorial to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, by A. G. New- 
man, was unveiled in Schenley Park, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The Grant Park 
Stadium, ‘Soldiers’ Field,’ was dedi- 
cated in Chicago, Ill. A War Me- 
morial, by Maude Sherwood Jewett, 
was erected at East Hampton, Long 
Island, N. Y.; it consists of a granite 
stele in Gothic style, with a laurel 
wreath carved above. In _ Boston, 
Mass., a memorial tablet and door- 
way were dedicated to three mem- 
bers of King’s Chapel who lost their 
lives in the Great War, the architect 
was Robert P. Bellows. A War Me- 
morial was unveiled at the Fifth Reg- 
iment Armory, Baltimore, Md., con- 
sisting of bronze doors, lunette and 
accompanying tablets, designed by 
Hans Schuler. 

Other notable works of sculpture 
unveiled during the season were: five 
busts of well-known Americans in 
the Hall of Fame of New York Uni- 
versity—‘Charlotte Cushman” by 
Frances Grimes; “John Marshall” by 
Herbert Adams; “Harriet Beecher 
Stowe” by Brenda Putnam; a replica 
of the Saint-Gaudens bust of “William 
Tecumseh Sherman”; and “Asa Gray” 
by Chester Beach. In the rotunda 
of the Gould Memorial Library of 
New York University, in the Hall of 
Remembrance of American Artists, 
the following busts have been placed: 
“Augustus Saint-Gaudens” by John 
Flanagan; “George Inness” by Hart- 
ley; “J. Q. A. Ward” by himself; 
“Frank Duveneck” by Grafly; “Henry 
K. Brown” by Bush-Brown; “Carroll 
Beckwith” by Brewster; and “Walter 
Shirlaw” by Bartlett. Paul Bartlett 
was also the sculptor of a bronze 
statue of Robert Morris, unveiled in 
Philadelphia, Pa. The “Pioneer 
Family,? a fountain by Myra R. 
Richards, was unveiled in Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., as was also a fountain in 
memory of Mrs. Suemma Coleman 
Atkins. “The Man at the Wheel,” 
a bronze figure by Leonard Craske, 
was unveiled at Gloucester, Mass., 
and is a memorial to fishermen lost 
at sea from 1623 to 1923. Attilio 
Piccirilli is the sculptor of the monu- 
ment to Christopher Columbus, un- 
veiled in the Borough of the Bronx, 
New York. In St. Louis, Mo., a large 
memorial fountain was unveiled, 
which is in commemoration of the 
services of two prominent musicians 
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of the city, Owen Miller and Otto 
Ostendorf; it is the work of Victor 
Holm, sculptor, and Gabriel Ferrand, 
architect. An equestrian statue of 
General Sam Houston, by Enrico Cer- 
racchio, was unveiled in Houston, 
Texas. In Washington, D. C., a 
panel, “Launcelot and Sir Ector,” by 
John Gregory, was permanently 
placed in the Coreoran Gallery of 
Art. It is a memorial to the late 
Major William Corcoran Eustis. in 
Washington, also, a statue of General 
José de San Martin, the Liberator 
of Argentina, Chile and Peru, was 
unveiled. It is the replica of the 
statue in Buenos Aires by the French 
sculptor, Joseph Daumas. <A bronze 
fountain group, “The Wine Press,” by 
Donald Tilton, was recently unveiled 
in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
California. 

Museums Endowed.—In November, 
1924, the people of Baltimore, Md., 
authorized by a large vote the mu- 
nicipal loan of $1,000,000 for the 
erection of a museum of art to be 
owned by the city. San Antonio, 
Texas, in the spring of 1925 appropri- 
ated $25,000 as the first installment 
of a future $100,000 museum, work 
to be started as soon as_ possible. 
“Kenmore,” in Fredericksburg, Va., 
the home which Colonel Fielding 
Lewis built for his bride, Betty, the 
sister of George Washington, was 


dedicated as a national shrine by 
the Daughters of the American Rey- 
olution, on May 9, when practically 
all of the citizens of the town were 
in Colonial costume, and there was 
a parade of ancient vehicles. Songs 
were rendered by negro singers in 
Market Square, where tea was 
served by members of the Washing- 
ton-Lewis Chapter of the D. A. R. 

A Pan-American Conference on 
Capital Cities was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in April, under the aus- 
pices of the Washington Committee 
on the Federal City, of the American 
Civic Association, and in codperation 
with the Pan-American Union. The 
week before an International Con- 
ference on City Planning was held 
in New York City. In Philadelphia, 
Pa., in November, 1925, the sum of 
$1,000,000 was voted by the people 
to take over about two miles of the 
west bank of Tacony Creek for park 
purposes. In Washington, D. C., the 
National Capitol Parks Commission 
appropriated $600,000 for the pur. 
chase of park property in the District 
of Columbia. 

The “Who’s Who in Art” of Vol- 
ume XXII of the American Art An- 
nual contains the names of 7,383 
sculptors, painters, illustrators, etch- 
ers, etc. This is an increase of 697 
since the last directory of artists was 
published two years ago. 


SELECT REFERENCES ON THE FINE ARTS 


By Lema MEcHLIN 
SECRETARY, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


American Academy in Rome, Mem- | Brooks, Alfred Mansfield.—Our Debt 


oirs. Vol. IV. Amer. Acad. 
ANSTRUTHER-THOMSON, C.—Art and 


Man: Essays and Fragments. N.Y., | Bruce, 


Dutton. 

Beem, Frances, and Gorpon, Dorothy. 
—Free-Hand Drawing. 
Milwaukee, Bruce. 

BLAKE, Vernon.—felation in Art, Be- 
ing a Suggested Scheme of Art 
Criticism. N. Y. and London, Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 

Breck, Joseph, and Rocers, Meyric 
R.—Handbook of the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Wing. N. Y., Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


to Greece and Rome. 
shall Jones. 
William George. — School 
Buildings, Graded. Milwaukee, 
Bruce. 


Boston, Mar- 


Book II.| Byrne, Mildred Stapley, and Byrne, 


Arthur. — Spanish Gardens and 
Patios. Phila., Lippincott. 


Catalogue of the Memorial Bahibition 


of the Works of John Singer 
Sargent. Boston, Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


Case, George Henry, and CHANDLER, 
R. P.—A History of Sculpture. N. 
Y., Harper. 
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CiarK, Marion E., and others.—Art 
in Home Economics: A Bibliogra- 
phy. Univ. of Chicago Press. 

CoLLincwoop, R. G.—Outlines of a 
Philosophy of Art. (World’s Man- 
uals Series.) N..¥. and London, 
Oxford Univ. Press. 

Cortissoz, Royal.—Personalities 
Art. N. Y., Scribner. 

(ed.).—The Etchings and Dry- 
points of Childe Hassam. N. Y., 
Scribners. 

Cram, Ralph Adams.—Church Build- 
ings. Boston, Marshall, Jones. 
Downes, William Howe—John 8. 
Sargent: His Life and Work. Bos- 

ton, Little, Brown. 

EBERLEIN, Harold Donaldson.—Man- 
sions and Historic Homes of the 
Hudson Valley. Phila., Lippincott. 


in 


EBERLEIN, Harold Donaldson, and 
RAMSDELL, Roger Wearne.—The 
Practical Book of Chinaware. 


Phila., Lippincott. 


Faure, Elie.— History of Art. 
(Transl., Walter Pach.) N. Y., 
Harper. 


FLETCHER, Sir Banister.—A History 
of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method. N. Y., Scribner. 

FRANK, Tenney, and Bryan, Walter 
Reid.— Roman Buildings of the Re- 
public, and Italic Hut Urns and 
Hut-Urn Cemeteries. Printed by 
Sindacato Italiano Arti Grafiche, 
Rome. 

Fucus, Emil.—With Pencil, Brush 
and Chisel. N. Y., Putnam. 

Gi~MAN, Roger.—Great Styles of In- 
terior Architecture. N. Y., Harper. 

Hatsery,-R. T. H.,.and Tower, Eliza- 
beth.—The Homes of Our Ancestors. 
Epitomizing the American Wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Garden City, Doubleday, Page. 

Hicks, Ami Mali—Zdveryday Art. 
INS ¥- Dutton. 

‘Hino, C. Lewis (ed. by Frederick 

_ Marriott). — Landscape Painting 
from Constable to the Present Day. 
N. Y., Scribner. 

Hunter, George Leland.—Practical 
Book of Tapestries. Phila., Lippin- 
cott. 

JONES, Sydney.—Art and Publicity. 
London, Studio. 

Lester, Katherine Morris.—Historic 
Costume. _ Peoria, 
Press. 


Manual Arts| STRATTON, 


LoncstretH, Edward.—Art Guide to 
Philadelphia. Phila., Longstreth. 
Lucas, E. V—A Wanderer Among 


Pictures. N. Y., Doran. 
Rembrandt. N. Y., Doran. 
—— Chardin and Vigée Lebrun. N. 

Y., Doran. 
Michael Angelo. N. Y., Doran. 


LuMspEN, E. 8.—The Art of Etching. 
Phila., Lippincott. 

MacLean, J. Arthur, and Briair, Dor- 
othy.—Ballard Collection of Orien- 
tal Rugs. Privately printed by 
James Franklin Ballard. 

Manual of Style, With Specimens: of 
Type. Univ. of Chicago Press. 

Martner, Frank Jewett, Jr.—A His- 


tory of Italian Painting. N. Y., 
Holt. 
Estimates in Art. N. Y., Holt. 


Members of the Departments of the 
Fine Arts at Harvard and Prince- 
ton Universities (eds.). — Art 
Studies, Medieval, Renaissance and 
Modern. 


NeuHaAus, E.—The Appreciation of 
Art. Boston, Ginn & Co. 
Newcoms, Rexford.—Churches, the 


Old Mission, and Historic Houses 
of California. Phila., Lippincott. 

OxiveR, Maude I. G.—First Steps in 
the Enjoyment of Pictures. N. Y., 
Holt. 

ORPEN, Sir William.—The Outline of 
Art: A Guide to the Great Ar 
Treasures of the World. N. Y. and 
London, Putnam. 

Pacu, Walter.—The Masters of Mod. 
ern Art. N. Y., Huebsch. 

PEARSON, Ralph M.—How to See 
Modern Pictures. MacVeagh, Dial 
Press. 

PENNELL, Joseph. — Biography—Ad- 
ventures of an Illustrator. Boston, 
Little, Brown. 

RicmaArps, Charles R—The Industrial 


Museum. N. Y., Macmillan. 

Ropinson, David M.—Sappho and 
Her Influence. Boston, Marshall 
Jones Co. 


Rusk, William Sener.—Art in Balti- 
more—Monuments and Memorials. 
Baltimore, Norman Remington. 

Scupper, Janet.—Modelling My Life. 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace. 

Stokes, Adrian.—Landscape Paint- 
ing. Phila., Lippincott. 

Arthur. — Elements of 

Form and Design, Shown in Ha- 
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terior and Interior Motives. N. Y., 
Scribner. 

TuyNNE, Roger.—The Churches of 
Rome. N. Y., Dutton. 

Tippine, H. Avray.—English Gardens. 
N. Y., Seribner. 

Van Dyke, John C.—New Guides to 
Old Masters. (Vol. VI, Berden- 
Dresden.) N. Y., Scribner. 

WeAvER, Sir Lawrence.—Houses and 
Gardens by Sir Edward Lutyens. 
N. Y., Scribner. 


WHITAKER, Charles H. (ed.).—Ber- 


i 


THE ARTS 


tram Grosvenor Goodhue: Archi- 
tect and Master of Many Arts. 
Text by Hartley Burr Alexander. 
Ralph Adams Cram, George Bliery 
Hale, Lee Lawrie, C. Howar 
Walker, Charles Harris Whitaker. 
N. Y., Am. Inst. of Architects. | 
Witson, Lillian M., Ph.D—The Ro- 
man Toga. Balt., Johns Hopkins 
Press. | 
Winstow, Leon Loyal.—Organization 
and Teaching of Art. Balt., War- 
wick and York. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 


MUSIC 
By Freperick H. Martens 


ContrisutTine Epirtor, 


General Survey.—What seems to be 
a definite post-war stabilization and 
prosperity during the year past has 
been reflected in music. Material 
gains include building of new audi- 
toriums, concert halls and opera 
houses in various cities (New York, 
Albany, St. Louis, Salina and Kansas 
City, Omaha, San José), notably Mrs. 
F. S. Coolidge’s new chamber-music 
auditorium at Washington, D. C., to 
which the Berkshire Festivals have 
been transferred. Increased prosper- 
ity has been felt in our music pub- 
lishing business and the export trade 
in musical instruments. Greater gen- 
eral interest in music is shown in 
the foundation of many new choral 
societies, civic orchestras, municipal 
and other opera enterprises; and an 
‘increase in the number of music 
festivals and “music weeks” cele- 
brated throughout the United States. 
Among bequests and foundations are: 
The John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation; Bearns’ Trust 
Fund (Columbia University) ; Caruso 
Foundation; Stony Point Opera 
‘Foundation; Juillard Foundation 
(fifty-one scholarship awards in 
1925); the Pulitzer awards; numer- 
ous festival prizes and new scholar- 
ships; all endowments for pecuniary 
raid given American musical ideals 
and American musicians individually. 

In moving picture music the origi- 
nal musical scores written by Deems 
Taylor to accompany “Janice Mere- 
dith,’ and by Mortimer Wilson for 
‘Don Q” are outstanding individual 
‘contributions; while Erno Rapee’s 
‘Encyclopedia of Music for Pictures, 


“THe Art oF Music” 


a catalogue of music essential for 
cinematic situations, deserves men- 
tion. Numerous new pageants were 
presented in the United States during 
1925; and though al fresco music in- 
evitably suffers in acoustic effect, the 
music in such pageants as the ‘“Lex- 
ington Pageant” (Charles Repper) 
linking the battle with the present in 
historic tableaux; and ‘La Favorita 
de los Gatos” (Arthur Farwell), a 
pageant idealization of the rancheria 
life of Spanish California, may be 
instanced as typical of the quality 
of the American pageant score. In 
connection with pageants Roland 
Holt’s List of Musie for Plays and 
Pageants, tentative rather than com- 
prehensive, is a useful publication. 

In the field of mechanical musical 
reproduction the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the past year is the Pana- 
trope, recording and _ reproducing 
sound received from a telephone trans- 
mitter generating electric currents. 
Music is thus produced with a per- 
fection of individual tone quality and 
shading exceeding that of radio trans- 
mission and other existing processes. 

A direct stimulus to American 
composition in general during 1925 
has been the activity of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs which at 
its biennial convention (Portland, 
Ore.) gave first performance to sym- 
phonies and operas by American com- 
posers. 

Radio and Music.— Improvements 
in radio broadcasting during the year 
past have confirmed radio’s position 
as one of the most powerful agencies 
for popularizing music in the United 
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States. Other contacts are immedi- 
ate and personal, usually presenting 
the good, bad and indifferent with 
cheerful unconecern; but radio’s ad- 
vantages greatly outweigh its de- 
fects. Standard and new orchestral, 
choral and other music transferred 
directly to the average home by radio 
is a cultural and educational influ- 
ence making radio’s réle of carrier of 
hotel and roof-garden jazz negligible. 
The “instantaneous” character of 
radio transmission is supported by 
the universal nature of an appeal 
which acquaints the radio owner with 
the news of the moment, and lets 
him participate in lectures, sermons, 
political and other conventions, et 
al, without leaving the room. 

Radio and the American Composer. 
—In connection with the American 
composer, the most important radio 
development of 1925 has been the 
drafting of a new copyright bill to 
protect the composer’s creative prop- 
erty. Phonograph and other me- 
chanical reproduction companies at 
an earlier date had influenced the 
passing of laws compelling copyright 
owners to accept—in contravention to 
the general law of royalty equity— 
a negligibly small compulsory fee on 
each disk, roll, etc., manufactured by 
the exploiter, a fee far below a rea- 
sonable proportion to the latter’s 
profits. The present effort to protect 
the American composer is due to the 
attempts of certain members of the 
tremendously wealthy group of radio 
corporations to ignore the common 
equity rights of the musical creator 
by evading payment of fee or license 
for their gainful exploitation of the 
products of the composers’ brains. 

The American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers took 
the initiative in protecting the 

rights of the American composer and 
text-writer by calling public atten- 
tion to the injustice done them. In- 
dependently of the Society Mr. 
Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copy- 
rights at Washington | since 1897, the 
leading copyright authority in the 
United States, undertook the drafting 
of a bill for a new copyright law 
which would deal justly with com- 
poser, text-writer, corporate interests 
and general public: in a word, with 
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all concerned. The Society, via 
consultation with Mr. Solberg, an 
confident he would prepare a_ bill 
equitable from the standpoint of all 
concerned, pledged itself i tg aa 
to underwrite unconditionally | 
did underwrite) any bill Mr. Kolberg 
might prepare. 

Meanwhile a radio corporation bill, 
the Dill bill, after much lobbying: 
had been drafted in Washington. Mr; 
Gene Buck, president of the Rie | 
with a committee including Told 
Philip Sousa, some of the best-known 
American composers and a group 0 
the country’s leading authors (for the 
Authors’ League of America | 
other organizations had associated 
themselves with the American So 
ciety for the protection of the com; 
mon property rights attacked) wen 
to Washington. There Mr. Bue 
proved the justice of the Society’ 
claims so completely that the bil 
sponsored by the radio interests wa 
killed in committee. 

Misleading propaganda to discredi 
the Society (and by implication th 
Authors’ League of America) a 
greedy opportunists, eager to rob th 
American people of a source of legiti 
mate enjoyment, has thus far failed 
The composers and text-writers of th 
United States asked only what every 
“producer” in every other field re 
ceives, a fee or royalty on the profits 
made by those who exploit their prod 
duct. Manufactures pay royalty ta 
the inventor on his inventions. The 
music and words invented by com 
posers and text- writers are, probably 
the most valuable “raw material’ 
used by the radio corporations 
Air waves cost nothing and radio sets 
are sold at a high | percentage o 
profit. To expect the American com 
poser to turn over his musical ideas. 
his only source of income free ; 


radio corporations whose exploitatio 
brought them many millions of dol 
lars was as unreasonable as to ex- 
pect the Radio Corporation of Amer 
ica to distribute free radio sets o 
the American Telephone Company tc 
supply service gratis. | 

The Perkins bill, a new form 
drafted by Mr. Solberg in 1925, aims 
to reform existing copyright law in 
such wise that all owners of copy; 
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right and the “small” composer, in 
particular, will be protected in their 
common equity rights. Its passage 
at the next session of Congress 
would be a notable ethical victory, 
would allow the United States to 
join in the Berne Convention, and 
would stimulate original creative ef- 
fort throughout the country. At the 
Fourth National Radio Conference 
(November, 1925), the important 
equity principle “that owners of copy- 
right were entitled to reasonable 
compensation for the use of their 
copyright” was agreed to by all in- 
terests; and the representatives of 
the radio broadcasting interests in- 
dicated their willingness to pay a 
reasonable charge for copyrighted 
numbers used by them. 

American Opera.—The year 1925, 
like those preceding, has produced 
no great opera by an American com- 
poser. Frank Patterson’s The Echo 
(Portland, Ore.) was a worthy sym- 
bolic prize opera; Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s The Garden of Mystery 
(New York) after a Hawthorne tale, 
interestingly scored, was given under 
circumstances which did not show it 
at its best; while Cadman’s The Witch 
of Salem, announced for performance 
(Chicago, 1925), uses folk-tunes, In- 
dian airs and a Madagassee pirate 
melody in telling a tale of witch- 
hunting days in New _ England. 
Francesco B. De Leone’s Alglala (Chi- 
cago) makes vivid, colorful use of 
Indian thematic material in a trag- 
edy of the Arizona Mesaland; while 
Ralph Lynford’s Castle Agrazant 
(Chicago) is a_ genial musical 
handling of a Crusading tale. Both 
the last-named scores have been given 
locally: last year saw their first 
metropolitan premiére. At the New 
York Metropolitan, in the earlier part 
of the year, the Czech Janatek’s 
Jenufa, a modern verist score pre- 
ferring dramatic declamation to mel- 
ody, was produced. Though a per- 
sonal success for Maria Jeritza, who 
sang the title-rdle, it was not found 
musically compelling. A revival of 
Verdi’s “Falstaff” called forth a sen- 
sational demonstration on behalf of 
the new American baritone, Lawrence 
Tibbett; but Montemezzi’s youthful 
opera, Giovanni Callurese, despite in- 


teresting Sardinian folk-color, will 
hardly find a permanent place in the 
repertoire. Flis (The Raftsman) a 
genre opera by the Pole Moniuszko, 
sung in Philadelphia, was a pleasing 
folk-musie score in the old style. 

The first of the novelties announced 
for 1925-26 at the Metropolitan was 
Spontini’s La Vestale, well staged and 
well sung, Rosa Ponselle creating the 
title-réle. Though theatrically effec- 
tive and musically noble it is too old- 
fashioned to appeal greatly to the 
general opera-going public. Corne- 
lius’ Barber of Bagdad, an Arabian 
Nights’ tale to a tuneful, romantic 
score in Weber’s style, is too un- 
dramatic for present day demands. 
Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole was a 
masterpiece of delicate, subtle orches- 
tral tonal beauty and irony. It sets 
forth a realist tale of life in 
the eighteenth-century Toledo, whose 
heroine Concepcion (Lucrezia Bori) in 
the absence of an elderly clock-making 
husband prefers the “native worth” 
of a muscular muleteer to the tender 
sighs of two physically lesser lovers. 

“Jazz Opera.’—Interesting is a 
group of 1925 scores which try to 
give the rhythmic and tonal effects 
popularly known as “jazz” artistic 
values as a valid expression of con- 
temporory human emotion, social 
trends, ete. Isaac van Groove’s opera 
The Music Robber (St. Louis) pro- 
jects jazz backward, orchestrally and 
vocally ragged, into Mozart’s life; 
Emerson Whithorne’s futuristic bal- 
let Sooner or Later (New York) uses 
‘Sazz” in a brilliant musical carica- 
ture of the “geometricized” life of the 
future; while John Alden Carpenter’s 
Skyscrapers (ann. New York, 1925) 
represents “a musical-choreographic 
abstraction of contemporary Ameri- 
can work and play ‘noises,’” using 
jazz as a play noise. W. Frank- 
Harling’s A Light from St. Agnes 
(ann. Chicago, 1925) employs Louisi- 
ana folk-songs and “blue” rhythms in 
a tragic verist presentment of mod- 
ern jazz life in a Louisiana lumber 
village; and Lazare Saminsky’s Gagli- 
arda of a Merry Plague (New York) 
compresses two hours into twenty 
minutes in a clever modernist ex- 
periment in “chamber opera,” with 
melody a secondary consideration, 
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telling the tale of Poe’s The Red 
Death with iron chains, strings of 
oyster shells and buckshot-filled tom- 
toms among its percussives. 

General Considerations.—Increas- 
ing countrywide interest in opera dur- 
ing 1925 has been reflected by seasons 
in cities where opera had been un- 
known, and the activities of new 
opera companies on the Pacific Coast, 
in the South and in the Middle West. 
Native talent has produced notable 
work, but the value of extravagant 
propaganda for American opera along 
jingoistic national lines is question- 
able. In music, as in every other 
art, to use a homely apothegm, 
“Every tub must stand on its own 
bottom”; the flag painted on the tub’s 
side is not material. American 
operas which musically measure up 
to those of Wagner, Verdi and Mo- 
zart or—aside from absolute musical 
values—voice the kind of theatric and 
popular appeal presented by Puccini, 
Massenet and Mascagni’s one out- 
standing score, will come into their 
own without forcing. The past year 
has confirmed the world leadership 
of the Metropolitan Opera of New 
York with regard to the artistic lux- 
ury of its opera presentation, and the 
high individual quality of the sing- 
ers of its company; and the year’s 
most encouraging sign is the trend 
on the part of individual cities to 
set up their own opera, promising the 
American composer opportunities of 
performance which, should his works 
justify it, will compel later metro- 
politan production. 

Symphonic, Choral and Other 
Novelties——lThe United States is the 
world’s musical leader considering 
the number of great solo artists, con- 
ductors, etc., appearing before the 
public. The multiplicity of concerts 
of every kind allows for mention of 
only a few more important novelties 
produced during the year. In the 
symphonic field have been heard: 
Henry Coswell’s ultra Ensemble, in 
which the Indian “thunderstick,” a 
whirring slab of wood, was used for 
wind effects as a background for 
string tone; Hendrick’s Suite Esthé- 
tique; Aaron Copland’s Oortége Maca- 
bre; Edgar Stillman Kelley’s noble 
symphonic poem, The Pit and the 
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Pendulum; Gustav Strube’s Lanier 
Symphony; Howard Hanson’s Nordic 
Symphony and Leo Sowerby’s suite 
From the Northland; and the impor- 
tant symphonic poem Jurgen by 
Deems Taylor, a subtle and highly 
individual interpretation of Cabell’s 
famous (or, if one prefer, infamous) 
novel; and Henry Hadley’s colorful 
tone-poem Ocean. 

Specific art-jazz developments in 
symphonic form have included George 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue; S. 
Gardner’s Broadway, jazz rhapsody; 
L. Gruenberg’s Daniel Jazz for small 
orchestra (Stravinsky’s Ragtime in 
its orchestral version, new to this 
country, might here be mentioned) ; 
while the orientally exotic was rep- 
resented by Henry Hichheim’s orches- 
tral Nocturnal Impressions of Peking 
and Korean Sketch (chamber orches- 
tra) and Malay Music. Among new 
chamber-music compositions Waldo 
Warner’s Fairy Suite for strings; 
Carl Ruggles’ Angels, for six trump- 
ets; Domenico Brescia’s American 
Quintet, strings and piano, develop- 
ing South American and _ negro 
themes, call for mention. Serge 
Prokofiefi’s cerebrally interesting Vio- 
lin Concerto Op. 19; Edward Collins’ 
Piano Concerto and Leo Ornstein’s 
Tartar-flavored Concerto for piano 
and orchestra also may be adduced. 
Orchestral novelties by foreign com- 
posers heard include: Edgar Varése’s 
mathematic, ultra-modern and noisily 
percussive Intégrales; Arthur Bliss’ 
fine Color Symphony (Purple, Red, 
Blue, Green); Béla-Bart6k’s ultra- 
modern First Orchestral Snite; 
Dohnanyi’s beautifully written Festi- 
val Overture and Ruralia Hungaria 
suite (Hung. folk themes); Stravin- 
sky’s Renaud baliet suite; Caplet’s 
Epiphanie (a Magi king fresco for 
*cello and orchestra) and Borchard’s 
Blan, a symphonic piece expressing 
“the intoxication of movement.” 
Arthur Honegger’s tonal idealization 
of a railroad mogul, Pacific 231; L. 
Aubert’s poem La Dryade; the sym- 
phonic Overture to Roland-Manuel’s 
Isabelle et Pantalon; Manuel De 


‘Falla’s brilliant, colorfully Spanish BU 


Amor Brujo suite, and the clever 
modernist orchestral “Dances” from 
Paul Hindemith’s opera Das Nush- 
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Nushi, a German succés de scandale, 
also should be cited. New choral 
works include H. J. Stewart’s ora- 
torio The Hound of Heaven; Howard 
Hanson’s The Lament of Beowulf ; 
Carl Venth’s notably fine choral score 
Pan in America; Hermann Hans 
Wetzler’s Legend of St. Francis, also 
a major work; Hugo Kaun’s am- 
bitious Mutter Erde ; Cadman’s opera- 
eantata, The Sunset Trail (Denver), 
a development of Western Indian 
themes to accompany a tale of the 
shifting of a tribe to a U. S. reserva- 
tion; and a “biblical” opera, The 
Song of David, by Ira B. Arnstein, 
employing Hebraic melodies with jazz 
inflections in the ballet. 

Select References. — Important 
American books published during the 
past year include: 


De BexKer.—WVusic and Musicians. 
An encyclopedic dictionary, with 
a good special article on Radio. 

Martrerp, Julius—The Folk Music 
of the Western Hemisphere (N. Y. 
Pub. Lib.). The only bibliography 
(musical, not ethnic) covering the 
white, red and black peoples of 
North and South America. 

BarBeau and Sapir.—Folksongs of 
Canada, a valuable study. 

Cox, J. H—folksongs of the South 
(white). 

ScarporoucH.—On the Trail of the 
Negro Folk Song. 

Opum.—The Negro and His Songs 
(vide Chap. X, “The Blues’). 
BacuMANNn, Alberto.—EHncyclopedia 
of the Violin, edited by Albert E. 
Weir, covering the field of the art 

with unusual completeness. 

Frescu, Carl.—The Art of Violin 
Playing, justifying Sevéik’s com- 
ment that “it is a bible teachers 
as well as players will consult as 
long as the violin is played.” 

AvER, Leopold.—Violin Master Works 
and Their Interpretation—valuable. 


French Music, an excellent and 
sympathetic consideration of its 
subject. 


SpaetH, Sigmund.—Commonsense im 
Music. A book for practical devel- 
opment of study ‘and appreciation. 

Martens, Frederick H.—A Thousand 
and One Nights of Opera, for the 
first time considers the stories and 
music of some 2,000 operas in a 
logical sequence of historic period 
instead of alphabetically. 

Watkins, M. Fitch—Behind the 
Scenes at the Opera. Intimate rev- 
elations of backstage music life and 
work. 

Havux, Minnie.-—The Memories of a 
Singer. Pleasantly discursive rec- 
ollections of the American prima 
donna. 

Hutt, Dr. Eaglefield—Dictionary of 
Modern Music and Musicians, 
(1924)—remains unique of its kind. 

Scuotes, Percy.—A Listener’s His- 
tory of Music. 

Hapow.—WMusic; and 

NEWMANN, Ernest.—Musical Motley 
Essays, and The Musie Oritic’s 
Holiday, deal with music apprecia- 
tion. 

Hicut, G. A.—Richard Wagner. 
Valuable critical biography, dis- 
counts the sex angle in dealing 
with its subject. 

Niecxs, Dr. F.—Robert Schumann. 

SrracuEy, Marjorie—The Nightin- 
gale, a semi-fictional life of Chopin. 

HobpsBrooke, J. H.—Modern British 
Composers. 

Grarran-FrLoop, H. W.—Harly Tudor 
Composers. 

Buck, P. C.—The Scope of Music. 

Nortucotr, R.—Covent Garden and 
the Royal Opera. Valuable de- 
tailed study of subject. 

Gray, Cecil.—A Survey of Contempo- 
rary Music. A serious constructive 
work. 

Dyson, G—The New Music. An in- 
teresting harmony grammar of the 
modernist musical idiom, 


Hirt, E. Burlingame. — Modern 
THE THEATRE 
By Mavurinr WATKINS 
DgaMATIC CRITIC 
Play Types.—A year that inherited | The Show-Off; that led off quickly 
Abie’s Irish Rose, White Cargo, and|with Processional, Desire Under the 
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Eims, and They Knew What They 
Wanted; that witnessed a remarkable 
number of revivals of Congreve, 
Sheridan, Gilbert and Sullivan, Ibsen, 
and Shaw; that suffered Aloma of the 
South Seas, Flesh, and The Valley of 
Content; that encouraged importa- 
tions yet sent to an early grave such 
worthwhile native products as Close 
Harmony and Lucky Sam McGarver; 
that demanded clean, intelligent mu- 
sical shows and permitted stupid 
salacity in its drama; that took to 
its heart Is Zat So? and bowed be- 
fore The Green Hat. An interesting 
and significant year in the drama. 

The plays named above are all 
professional New York productions. 
Plays are presented increasingly by 
Little Theatre and other experimen- 
tal groups throughout the country; 
every city of size has its commer- 
cial theatres for plays on tour and 
often its own stock company; and 
Chicago and Los Angeles are profes- 
sional producing centers, yet accord- 
ing to tradition any consideration of 
the drama deals with plays that have 
been seen on Broadway. Perhaps ac- 
cording to reason, for commercial pro- 
ductions elsewhere are, in the main, 
either triumphantly radiating from 
New York or hopefully trying to get 
there. Stamford knows well it is an 
official taster, and Oshkosh feels satis- 
faction in “the original New York 
company.” 

Growth of the Art Theatre—Some- 
thing has happened: Broadway, once 
a square mile centered about Times 
Square, now reaches from Cherry 
Lane to the new home of the Theatre 
Guild, from the Provincetown Thea- 
tre to the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
Ten years ago a list of notable plays 
meant a catalogue of the stars under 
the banners of Belasco, Frohman, et 
al. Even in 1919 the Theatre Guild, 
then a struggling, penniless band, was 
the only artistic group that justified 
its existence professionally. Now, 
fully one-third of the leading finan- 
cial successes (if we are to judge by 
length of run), and at least two- 
thirds of the artistic triumphs (if 
we are to believe the critics), belong 
to the so-called art theatres. 

The year marked the tenth anni- 
versary of the Neighborhood Play- 
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i 
house and the birth of the Stagers* 
and likewise of the Actors’ Theatre, 
which sponsored an unusual program) 
of revivals. The Theatre Guild, one 
the Cinderella of Washington Square, 
opened its magnificent building on) 
Fifty-second Street and retained con- 
trol of two others. The prolifie Provy-. 
incetown group divided: the original! 
theatre was kept for experimental! 
plays; while a second organization, 
under O’Neill-Jones-Macgowan, devote: 
themselves to a drama less chaotic) 
than Adam Solitaire, promptly mov- 
ing uptown any play that seems a| 
good financial risk. (This has brought| 
cries from the commercial managers: | 
when art makes money is it art? To 
which the art theatre responds: 
money is an attendant circumstance, 
not a purpose.) 


The financial success of the art! 


groups in the commercial world is, 
perhaps, the most significant event 
in the dramatic history of 1925. The 
commercial managers, stimulated by 
this competition, will use more 
thought in selecting plays and greater 
care in producing them. Heretofore 
the art groups have played largely 
to special audiences who were in full 
sympathy with their experimental 
purposes and made generous allow- 
ance for shortcomings, grecting with 
approval whatever was new, irre- 
spective of its merit. Now they are 
meeting commercial theatres on their 
own ground, and must face the acid 
test of dollars and cents. 
general audience will demand that 
any deviation from the accepted 
standard, both in theme and method, 
be accompanied by superiority. Thus 
both commercial and art producer 
may be held to higher standards by 
the fact that the audience now has 
a choice. The greatest value, 
course, is the effect it will have upon 
native drama. 
the result? 
Native Drama in the Art Theatre. 
—In the past year, leaving aside the 
hardy perennials of other seasons and 
the musical shows and revues, the 


three plays to which New York gave | 
heartiest approval by box-office re- | 


turns and critics’ verdicts were: 
What Price Glory, Desire Under the 
Elms, and They Knew What They 
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Wanted. Three plays of American 
life by American authors. 

The first of these, produced by 
Arthur Hopkins, who is neither 
“oroup” nor commercial manager, 
was written by two army men, Max- 
well Anderson and Laurence Stal- 
lings, and showed the dirt, the monot- 
ony, the petty quarrels and jealousy 
that spell War. A forbidden sub- 
ject (war plays had been passé since 
Lilac Time), treated from a daring 
angle, the play aroused immediate 
and lasting interest, partly because 
of its sincere realism and partly, it 
must be admitted, because of the pun- 
gent language which knew not dash 
nor asterisk. 

This was followed shortly by the 
Provincetown Theatre production of 
Eugene O’Neill’s Desire Under the 
Elms, a New England study; the pas- 
sion of a stern, puritanical old man 
for his land, the guilty love between 
his young wife and his son; the mur- 
der of their child with the resultant 
deaths. Not a pleasant subject, but 
treated with Greek starkness “to 
purge the soul of pity and terror 
by pity and terror.” 

The third of the significant trio, 
They Knew What They Wanted, pro- 
duced a few weeks later by the Thea- 
tre Guild, was by Sidney Howard, 
who had formerly been identified with 
plays in a romantic vein. It told 
the story of an Italian “picture” bride 
in California, who turned to a young 
roustabout on her wedding night in- 
stead of the older husband, who was 
accidentally crippled on the day of the 
ceremony. Some time later she tells 
her husband, whom she has come to 
love, of her experience with the 
other man: he wants her, so forgives 
her; she wants love and a home, so 
she accepts his forgiveness; and the 
roustabout wants freedom, which is 
his. They all knew what they wanted 
and they got it. Well constructed, 
with discerning characterization, 
vivid dialogue, and a clear, trenchant 
philosophy, the play won the Pulitzer 
prize, offered annually for “that 
original American play presented in 
New York which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of 
the stage in raising the standards of 
good morals, good taste, and good 


manners.”—As yet the Committee has 
not explained upon which count the 
award was made, but the announce- 
ment brought relief to those who 
feared that Mr. Pulitzer’s require- 
ments would limit the prize to such 
productions as The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back or The Fool. 

Other Native Plays.—Another Thea- 
tre Guild production was the center 
of controversy for four months or 
so as it struck a decidedly new note. 
This was Processional, by John How- 
ard Lawson, “a new form in the 
American theatre, combining the 
method of the burlesque show with 
the legitimate form, keeping both to 
the jazz tempo.”’ It was, incidentally, 
the only free-form play to attain 
commercial success, and it was car- 
ried over largely by the extraordi- 
nary force underlying the entire play. 

Such then were the tendencies of 
the native drama sponsored by the art 
groups. Stern stuff, of the type 
known as realistic; unpleasant in 
theme, sometimes morbid; yet with 
the power and vitality that mark a 
living, growing thing. 

The following fall (1925) saw a 
second crop of plays from the most 
promising of the young dramatists, 
excepting O’Neill. Anderson and 
Stallings gave vivid treatment to an- 
other war theme (first Flight), but 
the Revolutionary period seemed too 
remote to arouse great emotion. Ovt- 
side Looking In, a vigorous study of 
hobo life, by Anderson alone, played 
with fair success to the special audi- 
ence upon which the Greenwich Vil- 
lage triumvirate can depend. Lucky 
Sam McGarver, Sidney Howard's 
study of New York night club life, 
closed, undeservedly, after a few 
weeks. George Kaufman, heretofore 
in collaboration, struck a popular 
note in the story of The Butter and 
Egg Man, who learned about Broad- 
way first-hand and found it was pay 
as you enter. George Kelly, of The 
Torchbearers and The Show-Off, 
showed steady advance in_ technique 
in Oraig’s Wife, a painstaking char- 
acterization of a woman whose me- 
ticulous domesticity turned her home 
into a house—a manless house. 
Philip Barry, who had gained popu- 
lar favor earlier with You and I and 
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The Youngest, entered delicate com- 
edy with In a Garden. 

Native Drama in the Commercial 
Theatre.—Meanwhile Is Zat So?, by 
James Gleason and Richard Taber, 
was the crowning favorite, to judge 
from length of run, of thé commer- 
cial productions. Peddled about from 
one manager to another for a period 
of years, it was finally produced by 
Earle Boothe with one of the authors 
(Gleason) in the cast. It is a vig- 
orous comedy of the ring—breaking 
into society by way of the fist—and 
the racy diction, human characteriza- 
tion, and punches of various kinds, 
made it at once a knock-out. This 
was quickly followed by another Glea- 
son play with George Abbott as co- 
author: The Fall Guy, a dope-ped- 
dling story in which the dupe, who 


thinks he is merely bootlegging, 
finally turns. 
Photographie comedy of middle 


class life proved generally popular: 
White Collars, an Anne Nichol’s of- 
fering with millionaire and_prole- 
tariat; a John Golden production, 
Pigs, by Patterson McNutt; The Poor 
Nut, a play of college life in Ohio, by 
the Nugents; The Family Upstairs 
(Harry Delf, a vaudeville man), 
treating the national game of bluff; 
and The Sap, which likewise trailed 
the success of The Show-Off. Vincent 
Lawrence, who formerly used a 
lighter touch, joined the group with 
his golf comedy, Spring Fever. 

Southern folk drama, quite popu- 
lar for a few seasons, was evidently 
not in vogue, and Ruint, by Hatcher 
Hughes, who had won the Pulitzer 
prize with Hell-Bent-for-Heaven, and 
The Dunee Boy, by Lulu Vollmer, 
who had known distinct success with 
Sun-Up, were given slight encourage- 
ment. 

The mother theme was given fresh 
treatment in Mrs. Partridge Presents, 
a worthwhile comedy produced by 
Guthrie McClintic, with Blanche 
Bates in the leading réle and Ruth 
Gordon, whom the critics found irre- 
sistible, as the friend of the family. 
The contrast in generations was re- 
juvenated in Dancing Mothers (Ed- 
gar Selwyn) by a twist which sent 
mother blithely on her way to live 
her own life. The triangle play was 
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represented by. Gilbert Emery’s Epi- 
sode, in which the three characters 
found an indiscretion just that. The 
best of the biographical plays was 
The Firebrand, by Edward Mayer, 
based on the life of Cellini, which 
enjoyed a long run with Joseph 
Schildkraut as the hero. 

There was the usual assortment of 
conventional types. Belasco’s produc- 
tion of The Dove was melodrama at 
its best. The Carolinian, by Sabatini, 
colorful and crowded with action, was 
curiously unconvincing. The mys- 
tery play hung on in Spooks and wag 
burlesqued hilariously in The Gorilla. 
Owen Davis’ hundredth play, Easy 
Come, Easy Go, followed the crook 
formula in farce form, while Canary 
Dutch (Willard Mack) gave the sen- 
timental version. 

George M. Cohan, playwright, pro- 
ducer, and actor, returned to his own 
as all three in American Born. The 
ubiquitous Channing Pollock was 
present with The Enemy, a war tract 
that seemed quite sane in 1925. 

Such is a cross section of native 
drama in the hands of commercial 
producers. 

Revivals.—It was preéminently a 
year of revivals. The all-star cast 
of The Rivals, headed by Mrs. Fiske, 
put Broadway in its place by going 
on the road first and smashing all 
box-office records. Walter Hampden, 
after his triumphal tour in Cyrano, 
settled down to repertory in the 
Hampden Theatre with Ethel Barry- 
more as co-star. 

The orthodox Hamlet, with Hamp- 
den-Barrymore, or the Horace Live- 
right production of the Dane in mod: 
ern costumes, with young Helen 
Chandler, a season’s discovery, as 
Ophelia—New York had its choice, 
Shakespeare, who has passed all high 
school and college tests, survived also 
the sartorial; and left the convic- 
tion that “the play’s the thing.” 

Pinero fared comparatively well 
with Ethel Barrymore as The Second 
Mrs, Tanqueray, but the two Barrie 
revivals suffered from miscasting. 
Neither Ruth Chatterton nor Ralph 
Forbes was suited to The Little Min- 
ister, and Marilyn Miller was a brit- 
tle and sophisticated Peter Pan. 

Revivals tumbled with rapidity and 
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seeming ease from the smaller groups. 
The Neighborhood Players presented 
_ The Little Clay Cart, a Hindu play 
one thousand years old, and The 
Critic (Sheridan). The witty, wicked 
Way of the World (Congreve), which 
fitted in startlingly with certain 
characteristics of the season, packed 
the Cherry Lane, and Love for Love, 
beautifully done, was offered by the 
Provincetown group. They likewise 
revived the famous Patience (Gilbert 
and Sullivan) with more attention to 
words than score, yet with stimulat- 
ing results. 

The Ibsen revivals were extraordi- 
narily satisfying. Margaret Wycher- 
ley in Rosmersholm and Eva Le Gal- 
lienne in The Master Builder gave 
memorable performances, and The 
Wild Duck, at the Actors’ Theatre, 
was one of the outstanding produc- 
tions of the year. Directing honors 
should go to Dudley Digges for this, 
for bringing back to the stage Lau- 
rette Taylor in the pantomime, Per- 
rot the Prodigal, and for the two 
interesting presentations of Shaw’s 
Candida, which gave opportunity to 
compare Katharine Cornell, the 
critics’ favorite actress, with Peggy 
Wood, known heretofore as a singer. 

Shaw was represented early in the 
year by the Theatre Guild production 
of Cesar and Cleopatra, with Helen 
Hayes as a flapper siren of the Nile, 
and in the fall (1925) by Arms and 
the Man, which marked the beginning 
of the Guild’s year of Shaw reper- 
tory. 

Importations from England.—Ex- 
cepting Barrie’s curtain-raiser, Shall 
We Join the Ladies, Galsworthy was 
the only one of the more established 
English playwrights to have a New 
York premiére. Old English, a de- 
tailed portrait of a staunch, human 
old man, was ably presented by Win- 
throp Ames, with George Arliss in the 
title réle. The smoothness of the pro- 
duction and the actor’s well-rounded 
characterization rather than the play, 
which lacked the author’s usual “spire 
of meaning,’ made it a season’s suc- 
cess in New York and also on the 
road. 

Also out of England came The 
Green Hat, the stage story of that 
gallant lady, Iris March, descendant 


of Camille. It was superbly present- 
ed by A. H. Woods with a cast that 
knew better (Katharine Cornell, Mar- 
galo Gilmore, and Leslie Howard). 
Just around the corner Michael Ar- 
len’s other play, These Charming Peo- 
ple, pictured once more life in May- 
fair, with Cyril Maude and Edna 
Best, accounted the most promising 
of young English actresses. Mr. Ar- 
len himself in person was accorded 
throughout his stay in New York the 
frenzied homage usually reserved for 
movie stars and prize-fighters. 

Another young Englishman, Noel 
Coward, was also the center of Broad- 
way attention, both for his writing 
and acting. The Vortex, another pic- 
ture of decadent English life revolv- 
ing about an unfaithful wife and her 
drug-taking son—a part created by 
the author—caused instant sensation. 
Hay Fever, however, his second play, 
which had gone quite well in London, 
met with much less success. 

Frederick Lonsdale kept the lightly 
eynical touch that distinguished 
Arewt We All? and Spring Cleaning 
two seasons ago in Ina Claire’s ve- 
hicle, The Last of Mrs. Cheney, in 
which he made comment on present 
moral standards in two generations. 
Young Woodley, the story of a school- 
boy’s affair with the headmaster’s 
wife, was a remarkable first play by 
another young Englishman just 
twenty-three years old; banned by the 
Lord Chamberlain, it found staunch 
defense in the critics this side of 
the Atlantic. The Pelican, an emo- 
tional drama by Tennyson Jesse, fol- 
lowed the pattern for a well-made 
play of the ’90s. Ashley Dukes, the 
critic, sent over The Man with a Load 
of Mischief, a comedy of Bath in 
the early nineteenth century. 

The younger English group deal 
with those who dwell in Mayfair 
rather than with the white-collar 
class, show knowledge of construction 
and good “theatre,” and have a deft- 
ness of touch beyond most American 
writers, but seem, in general, to have 
found audiences rather than them- 
selves. 

Continental—The chief French of- 
fering in the commercial theatre was 
a Brieux play (Accused), produced 
by Mr. Belasco, with Sothern as the 
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scrupulous lawyer who is forced with 
legal precision to face one profes- 
sional and ethical problem after an- 
other. The Alfred Savoir comedy, 
The Grand Duchess and the Waiter, 
proved merely an entertaining trifle. 
The Last Night of Don Jwan (Ros- 
tand) was presented at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre. The Kiss in a Tai, 
with Arthur Byron, and Oh, Mama, 
with Alice Brady, were perhaps the 
best of the usual naughty farces. 

Stolen Fruit was the Gladys Unger 
adaptation of Dario Niccodemi’s play, 
in which Ann Harding gave a strik- 
ing performance as the young school 
mistress who finds that the illegiti- 
mate child she believed to be dead is 
one of her own pupils. 

Hungary furnished the bulk of in- 
teresting importations, and Ferenc 
Molnar was chief of the Hungari- 
ans. The Guardsman, a sophisticated, 
clever comedy, was an outstanding 
Theatre Guild success in the winter 
of 1924-1925, and The Glass Slipper, 
his Barrie-like story of a Cinderella 
who spun dreams about a most un- 
princely man—a Cinderella not quite 
of this world, played with exquisite 
feeling by June Walker—was a bril- 
liant opening for their second season. 
Carnival, a vehicle for Elsie Fergu- 
son earlier in the year, pleased the 
eye and ear but did not satisfy the 
mind. 

Vadja was represented by The 
Harem, produced by Belasco, with 
able characterization first by Lenore 
Ulric, then by Vivienne Osborne; and 
Melchior Lengyel met with success in 
Antonia, which brought Marjorie 
Rambeau back to Broadway. 

Interesting as some of the importa- 
tions were, none of them had the 
freshness and vitality of the best na- 
tive drama, and the conclusion may 
be drawn that America must look 
within for her most significant drama. 

Musical Shows—the best of the 
musical shows reached a high stand- 
ard. The songs were tuneful but not 
saccharine, sung in some instances by 
those who had come via grand opera, 
proving that a good voice is not nec- 
essarily a handicap for a stage career, 
and the books were, for the most 
part, intelligent. 

Rose-Marie, one of the most popu- 
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lar of the operettas, had an original 
story of life in the far North, with 
colorful scenic effects and carefully 
balanced dancing. Three of the most 
successful had books based on roman- 
tic stories that had long been fa- 
vorites: The Student Prince, a delight- 
ful musical version of Old Heidel- 
berg, with Ilse Marvenga and How- 
ard Marsh; The Vagabond King, 
based on the Francis Villon story, If 
I Were King; and Princess Flavia, 
which retold with music The Prisoner 
of Zenda. 

Musical comedy also kept to stories 
that had proved their popularity: 
Captain Jinks, a dancing version of 
the singer’s career; The City Chap, 
based on The Fortune Hunter; and 
No, No, Nanette, from the comedy, 
My Lady Friends. This last was a 
professional anomaly, the first com- 
pany (with Louise Groody) played for 
over a year in Chicago and others 
elsewhere before it was brought into 
New York. 

Big Boy, Louie the 14th, and Sunny, 
with Al Jolson, Leon Errol, and Mari- 
lyn Miller respectively, found favor, 
and Lady, Be Good was made a high 
point of the season by the delightful 
dancing of the two Astaires. 

New editions of the Follies and the 
Music Box Revue were added to a 
goodly number of scandals and vani- 
ties. The art theatres ventured even 
here, the juniors of the Theatre Guild 
presenting a zestful show in Garrick 
Gaieties, and the Neighborhood Play- 
house offering clever burlesque on the 
season’s successes in The Grand 
Street Follies. k 

Immorality and Censorship—Con- 
ditions back of the footlights, gen- 
erally accepted as concerning only 
the participants, have long been a 
subject for reformers, but the phase 
affecting the audience—the character 
of the plays—has now become their 
task. At all times on the boards 
appear productions, both of musical 
and dramatic nature, which would 
offend certain persons; most of the 
time some plays are on which would 
prove distasteful, morally, to many; 
and 1925 saw some which incited to 
rebellion even the actors, of an inde- 
Te admitted by the producer him- 
self. 
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Who is responsible for such a con- 
dition? The public blames the pro- 
ducer, and he tosses the ball back by 
declaring that he gives them only 
what they demand. The Puritan con- 
siders such indecency an integral part 
of the drama; and the non-city man, 
smug in the knowledge that such 
plays cannot come to his town, at- 
tributes it to the inherent wickedness 
of the New Yorker. He, in turn, 
charges the out-of-town visitor, who 
flocks to shows in New York that he 
would never attend at home. And he 
adds as explanations the heteroge- 
neity of the city, the preponderance 
of foreigners with generally lower 
standards of morality, and the by and 
large characteristics of theatrical 
producers. 

Whatever the reason, early 1925 
saw a goodly assortment of cardinal 
sins, treated from various angles. 
Possibly certain managers were in- 
spired by the financial success of the 
art groups and decided to follow the 
unpleasantness of their themes; but 
they missed the method of treatment, 
substituted salacity for sincerity, and 
merely plunged into a season of por- 
nographic photography. 

One play was called to the atten- 
tion of the police, then another. The 
District Attorney stepped in, and the 
pulpit and press, in a righteous de- 
sire to clean up the stage, turned 
on full power of tongue and pen, de- 
nouncing by name both plays and 
producers. 

Then New York was treated to a 
page from Gilbert and Sullivan. One 
manager offered to close his show, 
virtuously asserting that he had pro- 
duced it merely to waken the public 
to the condition of things in Den- 
mark, Another halted at withdrawal 
but suggested deletion of offensive 
lines; whereupon the first withdrew 
his offer to close. And while Attor- 
ney and Commissioner reflected and 
press expounded and reformers wired 
in advice, the productions under fire 
did business to capacity houses, for 
the public at once flocked to see what 
it was all about. One play, prac- 
tically scheduled to close because of 
empty seats, ran on for several weeks 
on such publicity. 


Clearly the existing condition 


whereby the manager produced his 
play and ran the risk of arrest if it 
was indecent was unsatisfactory. 
Was there a solution in censorship? 
The word aroused a whirlwind of pro- 
test. 

“Censorship will not hurt the sec- 
ond-rater!” said Laurence Langner. 
“He can adapt himself to it. But 
it can hamper and even destroy the 
man of genius, whose imagination 
must range untrammelled in any field 
he chooses, if we are to have the 
fruits of his talents. An O’Neill writ- 
ing plays to suit an American censor 
is unthinkable; a Sidney Howard de- 
ciding beforehand whether some po- 
litical appointee will object to his 
writing They Knew What They 
Wanted would be a calamity. A cen- 
sorship in the American theatre 
would emasculate our authors at a 
time, the first in our history, when 
their vigor and artistry is winning 
international recognition.” (Theatre 
Guild Bulletin, November, 1925.) To 
which the conservatives respond: It 
is true England has no Avery Hop- 
wood, but there are Masefield, Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Drinkwater, Barrie. 

Play Jury.—More plays came to the 
attention of the District Attorney— 
some dozen all told—and finally, after 
various proposals, the Play Jury plan 
was adopted. A panel of twelve, 
drawn from one hundred worthy and 
judicious citizens listed with the Po- 
lice Commissioner, were to attend 
separately each offending play, and 
their verdict—cut, revise, or with- 
draw—was to be final. 

The play selected for the first visi- 
tation was Desire Under the Elms. 
Again a storm of protest from those 
who felt to question O’Neill was blas- 
phemy. Telegrams that made excel- 
lent advertising copy poured in from 
all parts of the country: if evolution 
had its Scopes, the drama had 
O’Neill. 

The jury gave Desire a clean bill, 
suggested revision in one or two other 
plays, and gradually faded out with 
every one happy. ‘he Puritan had 
proved there was something wrong 
with the stage, the advocate of free- 
dom had sidestepped censorship, the 
forces of Law and Justice had demon- 
strated that. they could handle the 
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situation, and the had 
doubled their profits. 

But certain questions lingered in 
the public mind:—What determines 
the morality of a play? The sub- 
ject matter? Why is the Bible privi- 
leged? How long must a man be 
dead to gain the freedom of the 
Greeks and Shakespeare? Is it treat- 
ment? Or the effect on the audience? 
And who shall judge that effect be- 
yond the man himself? 

Disturbing questions, not answered 
in 1925. 


managers 


POPULAR PLAYS IN NEW 
YORK 


(November 15, 1924, to November 15, 
1925) 


Standard 


Abie’s Irish Rose 
White Cargo 

The Show-Off 

What Price Glory 
Desire Under the Elms 
They Knew What They Wanted 
Is Zat So? 

The Guardsman 

The Firebrand 

Pigs 

Dancing Mothers 

The Gorilla 

The Poor Nut 

My Son 

Old English 

The Harem 

White Collars 

Ladies of the Evening 
Sky High 

Hell’s Bells 

The Dove 

Aloma of the South Seas 
Spooks 

The Kiss in a Taxi 
Outside Looking In 
Cradle Snatchers 

The Green Hat 

The Vortex 

The Butter and Egg Man 
Applesauce 

Merry Merry 

Accused 


American Born 

These Charming People 
Stolen Fruit 

Craig’s Wife 

The Glass Slipper 
Antonia 

The Enemy 

Easy Come, Easy Go 
The City Chap 

Young Woodley 

The Last of Mrs. Cheney 
The Carolinian 
Naughty Cinderella 


Musical 


Kid Boots 
Rose-Marie 

The Student Prince 
Liegfeld Follies 

Big Boy 

Music Box Revue 
Artists and Models 
Louie the 14th 
Garrick Gaieties 
Lady, Be Good 

The Love Song 
Earl Carroll Vanities 
Kosher Kitty Kelly 
Gay Paree 

Captain Jinks 

No, No, Nanette 
The Vagabond King 
Princess Flavia 


Revivals 


The Little Clay Cart 
Love for Love 

The Way of the World 
The Critic 

The School for Scandal 
Patience 

Hamlet 

Hamlet (in modern dress) 
Othello 

The Wild Duck 

The Master Builder 
Rosmersholm 

Arms and the Man 
Cesar and Cleopatra 
Candida 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
The Little Minister 
Peter Pan 
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By MAvRINE WATKINS 
Motion PICTURE CRITIC 


Year’s Trend. — Moving pictures, 
which have risen in the course of a 
quarter century to fourth place 
among American industries, enjoyed 
a year of prosperity in common with 
the rest of the country. No more 
pictures were produced than usual, 
but large returns were realized, due 
in part to increased public support, 
which the radio, contrary to the fears 
of a year ago, did not diminish, and 
in part to the decline of the stupen- 
dous spectacle picture which relied 
for appeal primarily on its lavish ex- 
penditure and impressive numbers. 
Laying aside circus tactics also fur- 
thered the development of moving pic- 
tures as an art. Bereft of his gilded 
trappings the producer was forced to 
interest his public by an appeal to 
the mind rather than to the eye alone, 
and consequently the offerings of 1925 
were of a higher standard than here- 
tofore. 

Subjects.—A glance at the titles of 
the year shows that some of the old 
type favorites remain: there were a 
few Westerns, such as will always at- 
tract, so long as small boys and swift 
riders exist; two or three of the siren 
pictures that made movies infamous a 
dozen years ago but seem ludicrous 
anachronisms to-day; and several dy- 
ing gasps of the flaming youth move- 
ment. But the more ambitious pro- 
ductions essayed new fields; not 
necessarily different kinds of stories, 
but in a different mood. The slap- 
stick comedy gave way to a humor 
that was more subtle and often in- 
tellectual, and satire and fantasy, a 
combination that would have been 
impossible three or four years ago, 
were successfully blended. 

Successfully, that is, from the ar- 
tistic standpoint, but not from that 
of the box-office; for the producer 
found that when he left his special, 
sophisticated audience of New York 
and the larger cities, these pioneers 
in artistry fell flat. His general pub- 
lic did not care for delicacy, nor sin- 
cerity if accompanied by a grim story, 


and satire which left them wondering 
what it was all about. In apprecia- 
tion the public has not kept pace 
thus far, with the producer. 

Methods. — No great _ physical 
strides were made, no striking in- 
novations in mechanical devices, and 
the stories in general followed the 
conventional form. But as the direc- 
tor now gets his effects by a skillful 
selection of detail rather than by 
massing a hundred Numidian lions, 
so the actor is using restraint and 
suggestion instead of gymnastics and 
facial contortion. Motion pictures 
seem to have grown up physically at 
least, and both director and actor 
are bending all efforts to develop men- 
tally, to fill out the hollow places in 
this enormous structure, and _ to 
smooth off the rough corners that 
necessarily accompanied such rapid 
growth. 

Shifting Interest, — Back in the 
days when the movies were young, 
films were known by the companies 
that sold them: an Essanay, a Vita- 
graph, a Universal. Then as certain 
personalities among the actors stood 
out consistently, the public began to 
demand their names, and soon there: 
developed the star system, whicle 
choked the growth of the art for sev- 
eral years. This system will prob- 
ably never die out, for certain indi 
viduals will always possess more mag- 
netism and appeal than others, but 
it is gradually giving way to the sov- 
ereignty of the director. 

A study of the half dozen best and 
worst films of the year shows that 
in most cases the director was re- 
sponsible. Stories that seemingly 
held promise were lost in the filming, 
capable actors met surprising fail- 
ures; while a talented director, with 
the aid of an adequate cast, would 
whip a mediocre, trivial story into a 
thing of delight. Many of the com- 
panies have become so large that 
they seem mere distributing centers; 
certain stars are so eager to dupli- 
cate yesterday’s success that their 
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names are merely trademarks for 
those who want standardized amuse- 
ment of a given brand; but the an- 
nouncement of a production by any 
one of four or five directors means a 
picture that is worth watching, an 
event that may be significant in the 
onward march of the motion picture. 

Cool Receptions.—Greed, the Eric 
von Stroheim production of Frank 
Norris’ novel McTeague was the 
most ambitious undertaking of the 
year and a revelation of what the 
movies can do when they will. A 
story told without a wasted stroke, 
penetrating characterization by Zasu 
Pitts, bitter, relentless, inevitable— 
the public would have none of it. 
They were also bored by The Last 
Laugh, an Ufa (German) production, 
which stood unique among the year’s 
films for simplicity and _ pathos. 
Emil Jennings gave a remarkable por- 
trayal of the old doorman who loses 
his grand, liveried position, steals his 
uniform and continues to wear it 
home so that his family may not 
know his disgrace; and finally, by 
chance, comes into a fortune that en- 
ables him to return to the hotel and 
enjoy the last laugh. The story was 
told entirely in pantomine without 
the aid (or hindrance) of subtitles— 
a real moving picture. Neither did 
the public (outside of New York) 
eare for Beggar on Horseback, that 
curious mixture of satire and fan- 
tasy by Mare Connelly and George 
Kaufman, which was brought to the 
screen by James Cruze. 

Notable Successes——On one _pic- 
ture, however, public and critics were 
agreed: the adaptation of Barrie’s 
Peter Pan, directed by Herbert Bre- 
non. Faithful to the author’s intent 
it caught the magic of Never-Never 
land and sustained the mood through- 
out—a triumph of wistful beauty. A 
satisfying production in itself, it was 
also important because it discovered 
three unknown actresses who quickly 
took their places in the film world: 
Betty Bronson, whose eager spirit of 
elfin youth made her an ideal Boy 
‘Who Never Grew Up: Mary Brian, 
the gentle Wendy, who became the 
most natural girl on the screen; and 
lovely Esther Ralston, who played 
Mrs. Darling. 
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Another worthwhile picture that 
found public favor was von Stro-| 
heim’s second offering of the season, 
The Merry Widow, a brilliant ver- | 
sion of the light opera, which showed | 
wit and intelligence, and revealed Mae | 
Murray as something more than a. 


clever dancer and John Gilbert as | 


the most popular of leading men. 
The Vanishing American, a Zane 
Grey story of an Indian’s love for a 
white girl, was intended to repeat 
the success of The Covered Wagon, 
but lacked the epic quality that dis- 
tinguished the earlier picture. The 
Wanderer, following the religious 
tide of The Ten Commandments of 
the previous year, was a lavishly — 
beautiful re-telling of the prodigal 
son, directed by Raoul Walsh, with a_ 
season’s find, Greta Nissen, as Tisha 
the siren; and William Collier, Jr.,- 


as a lovable adolescent black sheep. — 


Siegfried, a Ufa production, was a 
spectacularly impressive but dull 
version of the Niebelungen legend. 

The Phantom of the Opera was 
hailed long in advance as Lon 
Chaney’s masterpiece, but the famous 


make-up hid him too completely, and | 


his artistry in pantomine was shown 
more clearly in The Unholy Three, a 
crook melodrama with a midget, ‘a 
strong-man, and a ventriloquist—the 
thriller of the year. The heart pic- 
ture of 1925 was Stella Dallas, a 
story of mother love and _ sacrifice, 
kept from over-sentimentality by 
careful directing by Henry King and 
excellent acting by Bella Bennett. 
With the Actors—The established 
stars for the most part repeated 
themselves in the type of play that 
had brought then fame and wealth. 
Mary Pickford returned to curls and 
childish pranks. in Little Annie 
Rooney; and Douglas Fairbanks con- 
tinued his dashing, breath-taking ca- 
reer in Don Q, son of Zorro. Charlie 
Chaplin became again a lone, gay, 
pathetic little figure with the hat, 
cane, mustache, and walk that mean 
Chaplin, in The Gold Rush, an uneven 
production with slapstick comedy and 
genuine pathos. Jackie Coogan, grown 
a little taller and a bit self-conscious, 
returned to his cap and baggy trous- 
ers in The Rag Man and Old Clothes. 
Lillian Gish was once more wistful 
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and lovely in Romovu, a picture his- 
torically authentic but which was 
slow in movement and held interest 
primarily by the comedy work of 
Dorothy Gish. Valentino came back 
as The Eagle, a lone Cossack bandit 
who is loved by a queen, but did not 
quite recapture the fire of The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. Norma 
Talmadge held her title as an emo- 
tional, and romantic actress in 
Graustark. 

Harold. Lloyd produced another 
comedy (The Freshman), which wit- 
nessed college life and the football 
field through his spectacles; and 
Thomas Meighan went steadily on his 
way in George Ade stories. Pola 
Negri continued her vain search for 
a script that suits both her tempera- 
ment and the taste of Mr. Will Hays, 
Movie Censor; and Nazimova curbed 
her power, to good advantage, in a 
subdued portrayal of the Portuguese 
mother in the Cape Cod story, My 
Son. Corinne Griffith still gave her 
beauty to films that demanded slight 
effort; Bebe Daniels gathered popu- 
larity in such trifles as The Manicure 
Girl; and Mary Astor and Mary 
Philbin continued to be the loveliest 
of screen actresses. 

Gloria Swanson, who advanced at 
least in publicity, took a fling at his- 
tory in Madame Sans Géne; tried 
double emotional réoles in The Coast 
of Folly; and then returned to the 
characteristic comedy of her earlier 
days in Stage Struck. Colleen Moore, 
after an ambitious but not wholly 
satisfying attempt as the mother in 
So Big and a Cinderella part in The 
Desert Flower, gave a sparkling per- 
formance in Sally, sharing honors 
with Leon Errol, who had created on 
the stage the part of the dancing 
waiter. Marion Davies, proving the 
efficacy of hard work, satisfied a large 
public and some of the critics with 
her comedy work in Zander the 
Great, and then returned to a picture 
of New York life in Lights of Old 
Broadway. Norma Shearer demon- 
strated great versatility and _ took 
first place among the younger 
actresses. 

Betty Bronson was undoubtedly the 
find of the -year; she passed quickly 
from Peter Pan to the rollicking Bret 


Harte heroine of The Golden Prin- 
cess, then to a modern role in Are 
Parents People? to a sweet costume 
part in Not So Long Ago, and back 
to whimsicality in another Barrie 
film, A Kiss for Cinderella. Vilma 
Banky, a lovely blonde from Buda- 
pest, was the second newcomer of 
great promise; she showed strong 
emotional possibilities and haunting 
grace in The Dark Angel, and was 
later a foil for Valentino in The 
Eagle. Greta Nissen, also straight 
from Europe, was the ballet dancer in 
Beggar on Horseback and the en- 
chanting siren of The Wanderer. 
Among the men Adolphe Menjou 
stood out as a sophisticated, depend- 
able actor, with perfected technique, 
in adult comedy. Percy Marmont 
continued his sacrificing career, 
partly because he plays intellectual 
and spiritual characters so well, and 
partly because there are so few screen 
actors who could do such parts at 
all. John Gilbert made remarkable 
advance in both skill and popularity, 
and Ronald Colman also became a 
promising leading man. Richard Dix 
gave a splendid performance in The 
Vanishing American, and Richard 
Barthelmess, known heretofore in 
serious and romantic roles, broad- 
ened his range by a delightful com- 
edy, Shore Leave. Buster Keaton 
added Go West to his list of solemn 
comedy portrayals, sharing honors 
with a cow; and Raymond Griffith, 
with Paths to Paradise and A Regu- 
lar Fellow, showed he had_ joined 
Chaplin and Lloyd as a distinctive 
comedian. Reginald Denny had a 
swift farce in ’ll Show You the Town, 
and Syd Chaplin as The Man on the 
Box and Charley’s Aunt became some- 
thing more than Charlie’s brother. 
With the Directors—Foreign di- 
rectors lead in both strength and 
sophistication, but the Americans are 
gaining rapidly. The power of Greed 
(von Stroheim), Siege, a stern New 
England portrait by Sven Gade, and 
The Tower of Lies (Seastrom), and 
the intelligence and appreciation back 
of The Merry Widow (von Stroheim) 
and Kiss Me Agam, a trifle tossed off 
by Ernst Lubitsch, were not paral- 
leled. But Monta Bell brought a 
fresh, independent touch to Pretty 
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Ladies; King Vidor showed feeling 
for satire in Proud Flesh; and Tod 
Browning, originality of method in 
The Unholy Three. 

Peter Pan and A Kiss for Oiumder- 
ella revealed Herbert Brenon at his 
best. James Cruze showed the great- 
est versatility; fantasy and satire in 
Beggar on Horseback ; quiet humor in 
Marry Me, best of the smali-town 
comedies; and the sweeping action as- 
sociated with his name in The Pony 
Hapress, a story of Lincoln’s time. 
Mal St. Clair, twenty-eight years old, 
gave brilliant promise with the pro- 
duction of The Trouble with Wives 
and lived up to it with The Grand 
Duchess and the Waiter. The Dark 
Angel owed its background of artis- 
try and beauty to George Fitzmau- 
rice. 

D. W. Griffith, dean of directors, 
gave the public a sincere, simple story 
with German setting in Isn’t Life 
Wonderful? and when they did not 
eare for it, turned to carefully 
planned comedy effects with Sally of 
the Sawdust. Clarence Brown turned 
out an extraordinary character study 
in The Goose Woman; Allan Dwan, 
long the guider of Gloria Swanson’s 
fortunes, did excellent work with 
Night Life of New York; and Rupert 
Julian made The Phantom of the 
Opera an interesting study of the 
weird. 

Altogether it was a promising year: 
directors put aside lazy methods and 
brought to the films sincerity, imagi- 
nation, and an intelligence that means 
much for the future. 

With the Authors.—Original writ- 
ing, if such there be in films, has in 
no way kept pace with acting, and 
directing. Some of the best captions 
of the year were lines lifted from the 
stage versions, and in certain cases 
fairly good films were ruined by the 
stereotyped, sentimental subtitles 
that have been in stock for ten years. 
Stories written directly for the screen 
were usually mediocre; sometimes 
they were the product of regular sce- 
nario writers, but more often the 
work of a novelist or playwright 
lured to Hollywood by blare of trum- 
pets and clink of coin. Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, from whom much might have 
been expected, turned out an unim- 
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portant story in Flower of the Night 
for Pola Negri, and Michael Arlen 
will make his contribution to the 
lady in Crossroads of the World, for 
the title of which he received fifty 
thousand dollars. A notable excep- 
tion was The Big Parade, a story of 
the Great War written by Laurence 
Stallings. 

Certain screen versions of stage 
successes were admirable: The Merry 
Widow, Sally, The Dark Angel, Sun- 
Up, Shore Leave, Charley’s Aunt; 
but others were faint shadows: The 
Boomerang, The Circle, Grounds for 
Divorce, Déclassée, Hast of Suez. 
Sometimes the directors were respon- 
sible, but at others the Censor lim- 
ited them in such a way as to make 
the story pointless. 

The development of moving pictures 
is shown in the type of novel chosen 
for adaptation. The historical (Rom- 
ola) and colorful (Graustark) still 
have their place, but the quiet and 
psychological were also attempted. 
The Little French Girl, Anne Sedge- 
wick’s study, of French and English 
morals; So Big (Edna Ferber) ; Lord 
Jim (Joseph Conrad), which unfortu- 
nately was shifted into mere melo- 
drama; Faint Perfume, which lost 
entirely the flavor of Zona Gale’s 
novel; The Lost Lady (Willa Cath- — 
er’s painstaking study) ; Proud Flesh, 
The Homemaker, Wife of the Cen- 
tauwr—none of them wholly successful, 
some very bad indeed; but they show 
the direction in which the movies are 
going, and it is significant that the 
failures were due for the most part to 
execution—the reach exceeded the 
grasp—and not to deliberate distor- 
tion of the story. 

Interesting Productions——Out of 
the multitude of films, the following 
are especially noteworthy: 

The Lost World: Conan Doyle’s 
tribute to the brontosaurus, pterodac- 
tyl, and allosaurus. 

Grass: dealing with the migration 
of the lost tribe of Persia. 

Her Night of Romance: which tied 
Connie Talmadge with Dorothy Gish 
for first honors in comedy. 

The Street of Forgotten Men: an 
interesting story of a fake crook, 
admirably portrayed by Percy Mar- 
mont, directed by Herbert Benon. 
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Are Parents People? another view 
of Betty Bronson, this time as the 
little child who leads them. 

Old Home Week: Thomas Meighan 
himself in a George Ade story. 

Pretty Ladies: a clever portrayal 
of life in the Follies. 

The Homemaker: Alice Joyce and 
Clive Brooks in a sincere study of 
marriage and economics. 

The Goose Woman: a weird study 
of a prima donna with an especially 
remarkable performance by Louise 
Dresser. 

A Kiss in the Dark: sophisticated 
satire with Adolphe Menjou. 


admirably 
with 


Cyrano de Bergerac: 
done by a French company 
Pierre Magnier. 

The Wizard of Oz: a delightful pic- 
ture for children. 

Friendly Hnemies: Weber 
Fields with tears and smiles. 

Hell’s Highroad: Cecil B. DeMille’s 
first comedy production as an inde- 
pendent. 

Pll Show You the Town: a lively 
farce based on Elmer Davis’ novel. 

Drusilla with a Million: a tearful 
story with Mary Carr. 

The Last Edition: Emory Johnson 
popularizes the newspaper. 


and 
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By MAvRINE WATKINS 
ASSOCIATE Epitor, THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ALEXANDER, H.—Manito Masks. (N. 
Y., Dutton.) 

ANDREWS, H. and WerRick, B.—Act- 
ing and Play Production. (N. Y., 
Longmans, Green.) 

BAncrorrT, S.—Hmpty Chairs. 
Y., Stokes.) 

BERNHARDT, S.—Art of the Theatre. 
(Dial Press.) 

CARTER, H.—New Theatre and Cinema 
of Soviet Russia. (International 
Publ. Co.) 

CHENEY, S.—The Art Theatre. 
Y., Knopf.) 

CLARK, B.— Study of the Modern 
Drama. (N. Y., Appleton.) 

CoHAN, G.—Twenty Years on Broad- 
way and the Years It Took to Get 
There. (N. Y., Harper.) 

Cooke, G.—Young Folks’ Picture 
History of Music.  ( Presser.) 

Date, N.—Famous Composers. 
Y., Crowell.) 

Dickinson, T.— Playwrights of the 
New American Theatre. (N. Y., 
Macmillan. ) 

Drury, F.—Viewpoints in Modern 
Drama. (Amer. Library Assoc.) 

Detrit, L.—Paris-Thédtre Contempo- 
rain. (Northampton, Smith Col- 
lege.) 

ForBES-ROBERTSON, J.—Player under 
Three Reigns. (Boston, Little- 
Brown.) 

Fox, C.—Famous Film Folks. 
Y., Doran.) 


(N. 


(N. 


(N. 


(N. 


Gippines, T. and Others.—Teachers’ 
Book (Music). (Boston, Ginn.) 
GLOVER, C.—Term’s Music. (N. Y., 

Dutton.) 

Goprrey, D.—Memories and Music. 
(N. Y., Macmillan.)  . 

GRiFrFitH, L.—When the Movies Were 
Young. (N. Y., Dutton.) 

GRIMBALL, H. and WELLS, R.—Cos- 
tuming a Play. (Century.) 

Hapow, W.—Music. (N. Y., Holt.) 

HAMILTON, C.—Piano Music, Its Com- 
posers and Characteristics.  (Bos- 
ton, Ditson.) 

HILLEBRAND, H.—Writing the One 
Act Play. (N. Y., Knopf.) 

HINSDELL, O.—Making the Little The- 
atre Pay. (French.) 

Hort, R.—List of Music for Plays 
and Pageants. (N. Y., Appleton.) 

Hueues, L. (ed.)—Truth about the 
Movies. (Los Angeles.) 

JONES, R.—Drawings for the Theatre. 
(N. Y., Theatre Arts.) 

Kaye, J. and Coox, B.—‘The Plot 
Concerns.” (N. Y., Putnam.) 

Ketty, F. and ScHWwABE, R.—Historic 
Costumes. (N. Y., Scribner.) 

Lanetry, L.—Days That I Knew. 
(Nee Yee Doran.) 

MAntLe, B.—The Best Plays of 1924 
to 1925. (Boston, Small, May- 
nard.) 

Metcarr, F.—American Writers and 
Compilers of Sacred Music. (Abing- 
don Press.) 
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M.—The Science of 
Playwriting. (N. Y., Brentano.) 

Montacur, C.—Dramatic Values. 
(Garden City, Long Island, Double- 
day-Page. ) 

NEWMAN, E.—Musical Critic’s Holi- 


MALEVINSRY, 


day. (N. Y., Knopf.) 
NewMAN, E.—Musical Motley. (N. 
Ne, (nop) : 
Nicott, A—A History of Harly 


Highteenth Century Drama, 1700- 
1750. (N. Y., Macmillan.) 
PARKER, J.—Who’s Who in the Thea- 
tre. (Boston, Small, Maynard.) 
Perry, H—Comic Spirit in Restora- 
tion Drama. (New Haven, Yale 
Press. ) 

PENNINGTON, J.—Importance of Be- 
ing Rhythmic. (N. Y., Putnam.) 
PICHEL, I.—Modern Theatres. WUar- 

court. 
RAPPEE, E.—Encyclopedia of Music 
for Pictures. (N. Y., Belwin.) 
REvESz, G.—Psychology of a Musical 


Prodigy. (Harcourt.) 
SCHELLING, F.—Zlizabethan Play- 
wrights. (N. Y., Harper.) 


SHAY, F.—Gwide to Longer Plays. | 
(N. Y., Appleton.) 

Smitu, H.—Main Currents of Modern 
French Drama. (N. Y., Holt.) 

Srvser, 8.—Reflections of Music Stu- 


dents. (Presser.) 

STREATFIELD, R.—Opera. (INS es 
Dutton. ) 

Sykes, H.—Sidelights on Elizabethan 
Drama. (Oxford.) 


STANFORD, C. and Forsytu, C.—His- 
tory of Music. (N. Y., Macmillan.) 

TREMAINE, C.—History of National 
Music Week. (N. Y., Natl. Bureau 
Advance. Music.) 

VAN VECHTEN, C.—Red. (N. Y., 
Knopf.) 

WEAVER, P.—@reat Composers, 1600- 
1900. (Chapel Hill, Univ. of N. C.) 


WEIGAND, H.—The Modern Ibsen. 
(CN YS Holt.) 

WEISSMANN, A.—Die Musik der 
Sinne. (N. Y., Wilson.) 


WEISSMANN, A.—Problems of Modern 
Music. (N. Y., Dutton.) 

Woop, T.—Music and Boyhood. (N. 
Y., Oxford Press.) 
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MODERN METHODS IN EDUCATION 


By Roserr G. JONES 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CLEVELAND 


Society and Education.—We have 
in this year of our Lord 1925 rubbed 
our eyes as never before in recent 


years in America and said “No mat- 


ter what comfort we have enjoyed in 
espousing democracy, we have pur- 
chased this comfort at a sacrifice— 
the sacrifice of indulging ourselves in 
the belief that all are born free and 
equal mentally, and that all can, 
therefore, aspire to the maximum 
powers to achieve.” 

We have been committed to mass 
education in the face of a vast peas- 
ant immigration, in the face of biol- 
ogy, in the face of history, in the 
face of experience. With a dilution 
of advanced, abstract education de- 
signed for select minds of worth we 
have endeavored to educate a mass less 
endowed with power to achieve and 
with so much less of the hereditary 
background so essential to character. 

We have advanced in the differen- 
tiation of abilities on the one point 
scale of mental strength. Dr. Bird 
T. Baldwin is just now writing a re- 
port on a five point scale of appraisal, 
to wit: intellect, social worth, physi- 
cal worth, achievement and moral 
worth. Selection and classification 
of qualities which contribute to suc- 
cessful living are passing from the 
rule of thumb to the scientific stage 
less rapidly than the differentiation 
of abilities has advanced. This year 
has developed more anxiety for a cur- 
riculum to fit these differentiated 
abilities than ever heretofore, but 
textbooks are rarely available for 
either the extreme lower or higher 
levels of learning power. 


The public balks at a preparatory 
or private school because it wants its 
children to grow up in the hurly- 
burly of general school life, in con- 
trast to a sequestered group of boys 
or girls which may be gathered into 
some quiet school nook even under 
capable teachers. They do not quite 
like the composite of the groups— 
some sent there to get the atmosphere 
of better scholarship; others there 
to get them out of home influences; 
still others for disciplinary reasons. 
Boards of Education are trying to re- 
duce’ costs and at the same time main- 
tain secondary education on an even 
keel, but it is a hard job to find, keep 
and develop in high schools, men of 
the kind one would have, at present 
salaries. There are not enough good 
ones to go around. In secondary edu- 
cation there seems no great advance 
this year. We have sought, through 
organization, new textbooks, devices, 
expedients, athletics and fine build- 
ings to make education, but these are 
neither the warp nor the woof of it. 
It requires men and women of ripe 
scholarship to command the respect 
of youth fourteen to eighteen years 
of age. 

Compulsory Education.—The com- 
pulsory education laws have in some 
states moved up the age limit to 
eighteen with a saving clause “at 
sixteen if employed.” That this is 
a movement of doubtful value is indi- 
cated by ability tests. The presump- 
tion is that vocational or trade 
schools will provide for this over-age 
group, but the trade schools are not 
yet developed, and communities are 
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not in funds to increase expenditures 
for this type of education, particu- 
larly for capital outlay. 

Junior High Schools.—Junior High 
Schools are increasing in tremendous 
numbers—faster than teachers are 
trained to manage them, and surely 
faster than managers are capable of 
understanding them and _ projecting 
work for youth of this age. The 
teaching staff is composed of former 
seventh and eighth grade teachers, 
many of whom have to their credit 
but two years of training beyond the 
high school, supplemented by consid- 
erable experience of more or less 
worth, depending upon their environ- 
ment and direction. 

When poor teaching and meagre 
preparation have failed to carry in- 
spiration holding quality in the seyv- 
enth, eighth and ninth years, the cur- 
riculum has been “jazzed up” with 
concrete types of instruction for so- 
called exploratory purposes. This is 
of questionable value, for the good 
reason that youth 12, 13 and 14 years 
of age rarely manifest deep interest 
in what their future work will be. 
In short, they are too young to de- 
cide such questions. Boys at this 
age are all quite interested in me- 
chanical affairs and might easily be 
diagnosed early for engineering, when 
maturity might quite contradict the 
decision. 

Education of Special Classes.—Dif- 
ferentiation on the score of abilities 
has in the main taken the form of 
provision for special classes. Since 
the states have been slow to accom- 
modate all mental defectives—that is 
the group having a mentality of about 
I. Q. 70 or below—communities have 
sorted out many of these into special 
classes offering at least 50 per cent. 
of handwork. The advantage is two- 
fold; it relieves the regular classes 
and offers work better suited to the 
low mentalities. 

Some provision is also being made 
for classes of gifted children. The 
discoveries are interesting and stimu- 
lating. It is demonstrated that these 
pupils are not far advanced beyond 
other children at the outset, and usu- 
ally they have not developed studious 
habits because they have never had 
competition. It is equally amazing to 


observe what a volume of work these 
pupils can accomplish when put upon 
their “mettle.” 

Delinquents.—Some advancement is 
being made in treating delinquents, 
boys especially. No doubt the desire 
to prevent crime as much as the de- 
sire to render justice to the boys, has 
stimulated the care for this group on 
the part of the community. Prevoca- 
tional trade studies and character 
guidance through personal contact, 
music, play and applied arts have 
contributed much to’the improvement 
of such groups. 

The groups of non-conformist girls 
about sixteen years of age present an 
equally engaging problem, but cur- 
ricular material suitable for such 
groups is all too limited at present, 
nor have teachers been trained for 
this branch of service. Codperative 
relations with industrial and commer- 
cial concerns are, however, under way 
since considerable material is now 
available on job analysis with a view 
to providing work suitable for girls. 

Educational Theory.—Educational 
theorists have been pointing out for 
many years that society is interested 
in learning how children behave in 
their own groups, among their fel- 
lows and in situations which natural 
association with their elders thrust 
upon them, and later how they will 
act aS men among men. They have 
indicated that present practice in the 
schools might be interpreted to mean 
that school administrators, and even 
some teachers, are interested pri- 
marily in classroom behavior, as lead- 
ing to the highly specialized behavior 
known as “passing examinations.” 
They have also delved into what 
pupils ought to learn and how they 
ought to learn it. In the first in- 
quiry, they all agree with society ; 
in the second, they have rediscovered 
the importance of interest as an ele- 
ment in producing effort. 

As a result, we are busy rewriting 
our courses of study in terms of pupil 
interests and desired changes in their 
attitudes, habits, knowledges, skills 
and character. In the elementary 
field ten committees, each assigned 
to a special subject, are working upon 
a revision of the courses in these sub- 
jects. In the junior and senior high 
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school field the reorganization of the 
social studies has been much ad- 
vanced. 

Another new theory is that many 
childish experiences, some unique but 
many quite commonplace, affect seri- 
iously the attitude of children toward 
desirable habits and facilitate or hin- 
der their learning. To solve the prob- 
lems created by this situation just 
now recognized by scientists in edu- 
cation, it would seem that the edu- 
cational psychologist must move over 
and invite to a seat by his side the 
educational psychiatrist, and that 
both must be aided by medical and 
social workers. The children in one 
elementary school in Cleveland are 
now undergoing a thorough examina- 
tion upon the more subtle behavior 
problems with a view to detection of 
evils and correction. Careful scien- 
tific studies of psychiatric service are 
under way at Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, and at the Uni- 
eversity of Minnesota. 

Trade Education—Trade exten- 
sion education is sharing more at- 
tention as funds become available and 
as adjustments are made between 
employers and the unions. Such ad- 
justments are rather easily made at 
present, since the building trades are 
short of skilled workmen. ‘The em- 
ployers pay wages for the full day 
and send the employee to the trade 
school for one day each two weeks. 
Successful classes are being conducted 
in bricklaying, plumbing, interior 
decorating, house painting, carpentry, 
electricity, automobile mechanics and 
in one instance classes have heen 
organized for telegraph messenger 
boys. Some trade schools are under 
way for general mechanics, and no 
doubt the number will be steadily in- 
creased if general prosperity con- 
tinues and the demand for skilled 
labor does not slacken. The unions 
may leave apprenticeship instruction 
to the public schools in a larger meas- 
ure if the schools refrain from discus- 
sion of labor problems, and stick to 
the subject of trade education and 
such supplementary academic training 
as contributes to the efficiency and 
social worth of the student. 

Adult education is decidedly on the 
upgrade, not only in trade subjects, 


but in the various fields of general 
culture, especially in directed reading, 
through courses offered by the public 
libraries. 

The shorter work day, increased 
standards of efficiency in commerce 
and industry, higher living costs, de- 
sire for the next stage of social recog- 
nition, and a desire for knowledge for 
personal satisfaction, all contribute 
to cause this demand for adult edu- 
cation. The question before us is: 
How far shall free public education 
go? There is some protest against ad- 
vancing tax rates, but in turn one is 
forced to consider whether education 
does not increase property values and 
production sufficiently to warrant ‘in- 
creased school tax assessments. 

In any event, if educational oppor- 
tunities are sufficiently desired the 
public school building will, no doubt, 
be opened on a tuition basis. The 
Y.M.C.A.’s and the colleges will con- 
tinue their schools on a tuition basis, 
and what the public wants it will 
purchase either directly or indirectly. 
Probably no more striking evidence 
is at hand of adults’ desire for educa- 
tion than the enrollment in private 
schools and in correspondence schools. 
The important fact remains—that the 
demand is present. 

Teachers’ Training——The tendency 
to change the title “normal school” 
to “school of education” may, at 
first thought, seem pretentious 
which, no doubt, it is in many in- 
stances; but the change in title also 
connotes a change in the length of 
courses from to three or four years. 
While this is true of larger urban 
centers, it will be observed that in 
rural districts the advent of cen- 
tralized schools has brought in its 
wake higher standards. The expan- 
sion of training for professional 
school work is not as yet keeping pace 
with or meeting the demand for suit- 
able teachers. This is due, in part, 
to prosperity in trades which offer 
some advantages to talent that a cir- 
eamscribed standard school schedule 
will not permit. The day of the 
merit schedule for schools is not here, 
but some plan for greater flexibility 
must necessarily be offered soon. Al- 
together the outlook for the year is 
the best in history. 
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The Public’s Interest in Public 
Education—The parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, now country-wide, are in- 
creasing in numbers and _ interest. 
One should make haste to add that 
the attitude of this group is construc- 
tive and the organizations are in- 
clined to study the ways and means 
of school work and contribute to its 
success. 

Less adverse criticism is in evi- 
dence than ever existed before. There 
is no more effective agency than the 


parent-teachers’ organization to pro- 
mote the welfare of public schools. 
Its value has been tested in the selec- 
tion of substantial members for 
boards of education and in support 
of tax and bond measures in the gen- 
eral elections. This represents more 
than a temporary local assistance; it 
augurs well for our democracy and 
we may express the hope that the 
keen interest in educational affairs 
will spread to the betterment of 
municipal management. 


IMMIGRANT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


By HELEN Hart 
Heap Worker, EAst Sipe SerrtementT Housr, New York 


Transfer of Interest—The year 
1925 marks a definite transition in 
the history of the so-called American- 
ization movement, at least so far as 
its educational aspect is concerned. 
Immigrant education has finally 
ceased to be considered patriotic 
propaganda and has taken its place 
as a part of a larger movement for 
“Adult Education.” In the National 
Education Association the Depart- 
ment of Immigrant Education, which 
three years before had taken over 
most of the functions of the Inter- 
State Council on Immigrant Educa- 
tion, was definitely reorganized at 
the Indianapolis meeting in June as 
the Department of Adult Education, 
and its program expanded to include 
the anti-illiteracy campaigns being 
conducted in many states, as well as 
the movement for “Workers’ Educa- 
tion for Leisure.” 

In the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion, which during the war and for 
a short time thereafter had a “Di- 
rector of Americanization,” the posi- 
tion of “Specialist in Adult Educa- 
tion” was created in May. Several 
state departments of immigrant edu- 
cation have been reorganized to take 
over the responsibility for the teach- 
ing of native-born illiterates; and in 
states where the work is being newly 
organized it is often made a part of 
the department handling vocational 
education as well. 

This tendency on the part of 
“Americanization” to lose its separate 


identity is due in part to a reaction 
from the spirit of wartime propa- 
ganda unwisely exploited by a few 
leaders in the movement, and in part 
to changing conditions brought about 
by the restriction of immigration.» 
Far-sighted leaders in the movement 
have realized that in order to protect 
it from the rising tide of suspicion 
and intolerance now evident in many 
parts of the country toward immi- 
grant groups it should be made a part 
of a larger educational program; they 
are looking forward, too, to the time 
when, under restricted immigration: 
laws, most of the foreign-born resi- 
dents in their states will rapidly 
acquire a working knowledge of Eng- 
lish and will be ready to join with 
their native-born neighbors in the 
study of cultural and vocational sub- 
jects. In states like California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and others whch have 
retained the leadership of educators 
who have made out-standing contri- 
butions to this highly specialized 
field, the tendency to relate immi- 
grant education to the larger field 
of adult education can mean nothing 
but gain. Where, however, as has 
happened in many states, such classes 
are placed under the general super- 
vision of schoolmen with no adequate 
conception of the special problems of 
immigrant education or of the 
uniquely efficient methods that have 
been developed of recent years to deal 
with them, a reversion to the old con- 
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ditions of apathy on the part of the 
schools and discouragement on the 
part of the immigrant pupils is al- 
ready evident. 

Education for Citizenship——An- 
other general tendency, caused largely 
by the new immigration law, which 
gives preference to the relatives of 
naturalized citizens, is the increased 
emphasis on education for citizenship 
and the increased demand for such 
education, especially among immi- 
grant women. The naturalization of 
women has also been stimulated, un- 
fortunately, by widows’ pension laws. 
Educational agencies which are eager 
to give their pupils a genuine prepa- 
ration for citizenship find it extremely 
difficult to give adequate training to 
women who are already handicapped 
by the necessity of earning for their 
children during the day and caring 
for them in the evening. 

Differentiation of Treatment—A 
third development pointed out by all 
the leaders in this field, is the need 
of adapting courses of study to new 
types of immigrants now entering the 
country, particularly to the middle 
class German with high-school or uni- 
versity education, who is capable of 
extremely rapid advancement, given 
efficient language teaching, and who 
cannot begin to make his skilled con- 
tribution to America until he has 
this. It has been found that where 
special instruction could be given to 
these pupils, apart from the peasant 
groups whose early education has 
been very limited, great gains have 
resulted. 

National Developments.——In May, 
1925, Dr. L. E. Alderman, of Oregon, 
was appointed “Specialist in Adult 
Education” in the Federal Bureau of 
Education. Although the field cov- 
ered by this office is large, there is 
a general gratification at the re- 
newal of federal leadership in immi- 
grant education and a hope that it 
will make possible a better exchange 
of experience between the states. 
Shortly before Dr. Alderman’s ap- 
pointment, Mr. Charles W. Herlihy, 
Director of Alien Education for the 
State of Massachusetts, prepared a 
report on state activities, at the re- 
quest of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. It is understood that this re- 
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port will shortly be available in print- 
ed form. 

The educational activities of the 
Naturalization Bureau, in the De- 
partment of Labor, have been some- 
what curtailed since the beginning of 
the year, but. the Bureau continues 
to issue copies of its textbooks in 
English and Citizenship to aliens who 
have declared their intention of be- 
coming citizens. The revised editions 
of these textbooks have been pre- 
pared by experts and are exceedingly 
useful. 

Present Status.—Because of the 
merging of Americanization work 
with other forms of adult education 
it is impossible to give a clear picture 
of the progress now being made in 
the education of non-Nnglish-speaking 
residents as apart from native illit- 
erates. The combined figures, however, 
are exceedingly interesting. The 1920 
census shows that of about thirteen 
and a half million foreign-born per- 
sons in the United’States, about one 
and a half million could not speak 
the English language; about one mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand were 
illiterate. In addition to these for- 
eign-born illiterates were over three 
million native illiterates. Answers. 
to Mr. Herlihy’s questionnaire and 
other official figures and estimates 
compiled more recently indicate that 
between 325,000 and 350,000 are now 
enrolled in classes out of perhaps five 
and a half million who are illiterate 
or non-English-speaking, or both. In 
nine states having a non-English- 
speaking population of from 10,000 to 
172,000 (Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico and West Virginia) 
there appears to be no state leader- 
ship in immigrant education and no 
figures as to enrollment in local 
classes are available. 

Statistics Following is a sum- 
mary of reports from 18 other states, 
in which the problem of non-English- 
speaking and illiterate foreign-born 
residents is important and is receiv- 
ing definite attention from state edu- 
cational authorities. It is interesting 
to note how uneven is the relation be- 
tween the seriousness of the problem 
and the work being done, even in 
these states. 
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Com- 
Non- Foreign- bas munities - 

Bogiisn- | Born | Native. | “Having | Pris, 

Speaking | Illiterates Adult 

Classes 
ATIZONA El Is Veco ete rea 36,352 19,291 3,571 5 160 
California 69,570 69,768 10,326 103 39,908 
Connecticut 38,068 63,131 4,005 42 11,481 
Delaware’... wSeaac ate e 2,733 35640 V,127 15 1,504 
District of Columbia 779 1,728 8,693 ae 971 
Maine emi. e eae eee ee are 10,333 11,604 8,460 18 2,068 
Massachusetts meee ais 96,426 135,720 10,345 104 30,000 
Minnesotan wsraecn cence 28,311 26,242 6,196 40 10,679 
New, Hamipshitremes tre serene 11,339 13,746 2,006 17 3,060 
New) Vorkiaci tonne te str eeneee 290,200 389,603 33,438 140 102,384 
North Dakota F 7,238 L323 22 2,283 
ODOM Rate arcs cree heen eran te 84,387 46,441 50 33,000 
Pennsylvania 258,812 53,515 65 18,562 
Rhode Island 28,169 8,094 aly; 2,685 
Utah: 2 asin. etoetemesc ceri 3,504 984 4 1,123 
Washington 11,630 2,624 16 BP eri g 
Wisconsin 38,359 10,631 47 2,806 


Wyoming 


State and City Programs.—There 
are nine or more states in which a 
definite program of immigrant edu- 
cation has been developed steadily 
under expert leadership for several 
years. Almost all the important 
gains made in the organization and 
technique of immigrant education are 
to be traced to these state programs, 
rather than to city school systems in 
which supervisors seldom have the 
freedom to develop new methods. 
Most of these state programs are 
based upon the principle of state aid 
to local districts in the maintenance 
of classes. The simplest form of state 
aid and that most commonly found 
is the “50-50 plan,’ under which the 
state agrees to reimburse local com- 
munities each year for one-half the 
cost of instruction to adult aliens in 
English and citizenship. Under this 
plan in Massachusetts the number of 
Immigrants in such classes increased 
from three thousand in 1919 to 
thirty-two thousand in 1924; 40 com- 
munities had full-timé supervisors in 
1925 and 50 had part-time super- 
visors. In Maine, the state pays two- 
thirds the cost of such classes. In 
New York, state reimbursement to 
local communities consists simply in 
the payment of one-half of teachers’ 
salaries up to $1,000; under this law 
over 100 communities have appointed 
supervisors or teachers in charge of 
the work. In California, state reim- 
bursement to local communities is 


based on attendance in English and 
citizenship classes, a bonus of $2,700 
being granted by the state and county 
to each local district on its first 
thirty units of average attendance. 
This makes possible in many country 
communities the employment of full- 
time supervisors, who make union 
high-schools their headquarters and 
establish classes in neighboring dis- 
trict schools. In Ohio, which has no 
plan of state aid, a large number of 
cities have tried the experiment of 
charging the pupils for part or all 
of the cost of instruction; ‘Cleveland 
charged each pupil a $2 fee for the 
course of 36 sessions, thus raising 
$14,000 in addition to the $65,000 ap- 
propriated by the School board. The 
Citizens Bureau of Cleveland, a pri- 
vate agency doing exceptionally good 
work in naturalization education and 
personal service to immigrants, re- 
ports that during 1924 tuition fees in 
its classes showed a clear profit of 
more than $2,700 which was applied 
on other services rendered, but adds 
that this profit involved intolerable 
crowding in classes, and that a change 
in policy in the direction of making 
these classes only self-supporting has 
been adopted in 1925. In the District 
of Columbia, the ‘“Americanization 
School Association,” made up largely 
of graduates of the schools, raised 
enough money to pay for a summer 
session. In a few states, in most of 
which the native illiteracy problem 
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overshadows the need for immigrant 
education, state supervisors of adult 
classes are still working toward get- 
ting them financed by private indi- 
viduals of means, or by patriotic 
societies. 

The importance of adapting sched- 
ules and meeting places to the special 
needs of immigrant pupils has been 
increasingly recognized by progressive 
workers. The District of Columbia, 
for example, has day classes for un- 
employed men, night-workers and 
women, with kindergarten care for 
small children while their mothers 
study. 

Delaware has day classes also and 
home-classes for mothers and will 
establish a class anywhere where ten 
or more immigrants wish to learn. 
This is in marked contrast to New 
York City, which still insists upon a 
minimum of thirty pupils to a class, 
in spite of renewed protests by civic 
agencies. 

Work of Private Agencies.——In 
states with adequate programs of im- 
migrant education the tendency is 
more and more for private agencies 


to work for the increased efficiency 
of public classes, rather than to dupli- 
cate them. American Legion posts 
and Rotary Clubs in several states 
have taken an active part in recruit- 
ing pupils. Organizations like the 
Citizens’ Bureau of Cleveland and the 
League of Foreign-Born Citizens of 
New York City maintain special 
classes for would-be citizens. The ex- 
pensive problem of reaching mothers 
who cannot leave their immediate 
neighborhoods has been successfully 
dealt with in many cities by Interna- 
tional Institutes of the Y. W. C. A., 
in Delaware by the Service Citizens (a 
private foundation) and in New York 
by the Education Committee for Non- 
English-Speaking Women; some of 
the New York Settlements have, spe- 
cialized in teaching mothers in their 
own homes. The Council on Immi- 
grant Education, New York City, 
through studies of schools, stimula- 
tion of teachers and the setting-forth 
of immigrants’ points of view, has 
made a definitely helpful contribution 
to this city’s exceedingly difficult 
problem. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


By Cuartes H. Kernz, M. D. 
Director or PuysicaLt Epucarion, UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Concepts of Health Education.— 
The interest in this subject has in- 
creased greatly since 1919. At least 
two concepts of the meaning of the 
term are rather common. The first of 
these includes under this title all the 
factors relating to health and health 
teaching in the schools and universi- 
ties. The general scope of the school 
health program is comprehensively 
discussed in the Report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Health Educa- 
tion of the National Child Health 
Council. (U. S. Bureau of Education, 
School Health Studies No. 1, 1928, 
Wash.) 

The second concept confines the use 
of the term Health Education to that 
part of the program which relates 
directly to the teaching of hygiene— 
a better name for which would seem 
to be “health training and instruc- 
tion.” In this field the great em- 


phasis has been upon the foundation 
of good health habits—to teach how 
to live healthfully. This cannot be 
done without the regular, routine 
practice of acts which have a definite 
good effect on the health of the indi- 
vidual and of the community. A few 
states—notably Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania—working through the 
state departments of Education, and 
several cities have issued definite 
graded courses of study in this field. 
In addition to this, the National Tu- 
berculosis Association has drawn up a 
detailed graded plan. (Dansdill, 
Health Training in Schools, Nat. Tu- 
berculosis Assoc.) The best and most 
effective publication has been the re- 
port of the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and 
of the American Medical Association. 
(Health Education—A. Program for 
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Public Schools and Teacher Training 
Institutions. Wash., Nat. Educ. 
Assoc.) Most helpful annual confer- 
ences on “Health Education” are be- 
ing held in different sections of the 
country under the auspices of the 
American Child Health Association. 
(The annual.report, N. Y., Am. Child 
Health Assoc.) 

Ventilation of Schoolrooms.—In 
matters relating to the sanitation of 
the school plant, lighting and venti- 
lating are most to the fore. Ventila- 
tion of school buildings was thor- 
oughly studied by the New York 
Commission on Ventilation. Their 


Report showed that the health con-| 33 


ditions in classrooms, as shown by 
the sickness rate, were considerably 
better in those rooms ventilated by 
open windows and an exit duct for 
foul air. The conditions under these 
circumstances were so much better 
than they were in those classrooms 
ventilated wholly by the fan system 
—with windows closed-——that the pre- 
dilection of many health workers for 
the open window system of ventilat- 
ing seems wholly justified. It would 
seem that the enormous sums spent 
each year in installing fan ventilating 
systems in public schools might well 
be saved. The American Public 
Health Association at its annual 
meeting, (St. Louis, Oct. 19-22, 1925) 
adopted a resolution condemning the 
fan system of ventilating school 
buildings, and advocating the use of 
the open window and exhaust duct 
method. 

School Health Supervision—In the 
field of health supervision (the med- 
ical inspection, examination, and 
treatment of school children), the ef- 
fort is to secure more careful and ef- 
fective examinations and _ thereby 
bring about a larger percentage of 
correction of the physical defects 
found. The Committee on School 
Health Problems of the American 
Public Health Association is making 
special efforts along this line, with a 
view of securing some uniform 
method of examining for and report- 
ing the physical defects of school 
children. (See the Report, Am. Pub. 
Health Assoc.) The tendency to 
place this phase of education directly 
under the control of Boards of Edu- 


cation is strong. The rapid increase 
in the number of special classes for 
those pupils having physical and men- 
tal defects that are more or less per- 
manent, the strenuousness of ath- 
letics and of other phases of physical 
education, the rapidly growing con- 
cept of the place of the health of 
teachers in the school health prog- 
ram, and the just dawning appre- 
ciation of the relation of all these 
to mental hygiene, make such a defi- 
nite placing of responsibility in 
the hands of educators essential. 
U. 8. Bureau of Education, Lduca- 
tional Hygiene: Bulletin, 1923, No. 


Physical Education.— The large 
percentage of correctible physical de- 
fects found in young men at the time 
of the World War stimulated a lively 
increase in interest in physical edu- 
cation. While in 1919 only fifteen 
states had laws making compulsory 
the teaching of physical education, at 
the present time thirty-two states 
have such laws. Fifteen states re- 
quire full-time supervisors of physical 
education, working under the auspices 
of the State Departments of Educa- 
tion. The tendency is away from 
formal gymnastics and toward play 
and team games. The present ideal 
is a type of physical education which 
shall reach every pupil every day. 

Athletics of the interscholastic and 
intercollegiate type is being seriously 
criticised and its value questioned. 
The dollar-making phase of these con- 
tests has become exceedingly promi- 
nent. Enormous sums are being spent 
for stadiums in connection both with 
schools and with universities. This 
has gone to such an extreme that, in 
education at least, the present time 
is likely to become known as the 
“era of stadium building.” Efforts to 
finance these have made winning a 
commercial asset, and the whole 
spirit of competition tends to become 
professionalized. 

In the universities there is a strong 
trend toward a consolidation of all 
the activities relating to the physical 
welfare of the students. This means 
a combination, under one head, of the 
health service, the physical education 
activities, and all athletics. With 
our present bruising, tearing foot- 
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ball enjoying such a vogue, the care 
of athletic injuries alone has become 
a complicated and expensive problem. 
Consolidation and greater codrdina- 
tion are the trend. 

In general, the main effort in phys- 
ical education has been to work out 
some scheme which shall offer oppor- 
tunity and create desire for every 
pupil and student to exercise properly 
each day, and, with this, to build up 
some system whereby the effectiveness 
of the training may be tested. There 
are several ways of doing this. There 
are the motor ability tests sent out 
by a special committee of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association 
(Am. Physical Educ. Rev., Dec. 1924, 
p. 579.) Another plan is that of com- 
bining physical and scholastic tests 
(Ibid, Oct. 1924, p. 447.) A more 
complete plan is that used in the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia, where ac- 
complishments in physical power, in 
health habits, coOperation in securing 
removal of physical defects, scholar- 
ship, and sportsmanship are the bases 
on which judgment rests. (Mind and 
Body, May 1925, p. 529.) 

Sex Education.—Im sex education 
the effort is to correlate more closely 
with the rest of the health teaching 
and training. The establishment of 
special clinics by municipal and state 
health departments has been a for- 
ward step. The United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, through its Social 
Pathology, issued to aid codperative 
work with the state health depart- 
ments, has rendered a distinct serv- 
ice to the problems involved in edu- 
eation relating to the control of 
venereal disease. 

So far as sex education in the pub- 
lic schools is concerned, its progress 
has been held in check, partly by the 
attitude of certain religious groups 
which fear that it may lead into the 
field of birth control, partly by the 
attitude of the public, especially the 
parents; and partly by the attitude 
of the teachers. Many of these op- 
pose it, both because of their feeling 
that they cannot take on additional 


burdens, and because they dread to 
try to teach a subject concerning the 
proper subject content and pedagog- 
ical method of which they know so 
little. The present effort is to cor- 
relate quite definitely this subject 
with the teaching of other school sub- 
jects, particularly biology and phys- 
ical education. The methods advised 
are discussed in detail in a publica- 
tion put out jointly by the United 
States Public Health Service and Bu- 
reau of Education. High Schools and 
Sea Education (U. S. Public Health 
Service, 1922). 

At the present time, the true need 
in this field is to secure adequate 
instruction in the normal schools and 
in other teacher training institutions. 
It is essential that a generation of 
teachers be trained in the funda- 
mentals of biology and the relations 
of sex to mental and physical health 
before proper instruction in sex edu- 
cation can be given safely and sanely 
in the public school. Always, such 
instruction should be given by mem- 
bers of the regular faculty of the 
normal school in question—not by 
itinerant lecturers. 

The activites of the Interdepart- 
mental Social Hygiene Board (A. Y. 
B. 1919, p. 806) have been trans- 
ferred to the United States Bureau 
of Education and to the United States 
Public Health Service, and the Board 
itself has been discontinued. 

The whole educational field in 
health is being profoundly influenced 
by popular literature, particularly 
the health articles appearing in such 
periodicals as The Nation’s Health 
(Modern Hospital Publishing Co., 
Chicago), and Hygeia (The American 
Medical Association, Chicago). The 
health of college students is greatly 
affected by the deliberations and re- 
ports of the American Students 
Health Association. The outstanding 
publication of the year in the health 
education field is probably, A Health 
Survey of 86 Cities, (N. Y., Am. 
Child Health Assoc., Research Divi- 
sion). 
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PRIMARY AND GRADE SCHOOLS 


By Joun K. Norton 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Below are some of the outstanding | Bird Baldwin at Iowa State Univer- 


educational developments of 1925 af- 
fecting elementary schools. Many of 
these did not begin in 1925. Progress 
in the directions indicated, however, 
were sufficiently distinctive to de- 
serve emphasis. Limited space pre- 
cludes detailed illustration of the de- 
velopments cited. 

Curriculum Revision—The teach- 
ers of the nation are revising the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. During 
1925, 300 cities enrolled in the Co- 
operative plan for curriculum re- 
vision of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This movement has come to 
stay. It replaces the sporadic at- 
tempts at curriculum revision charac- 
teristic of the past. Many com- 
munities are creating permanent or- 
ganizations responsible for continuous 
study and revision of their “courses 
of study.” Among a few of the 
larger phases of this movement are :— 

Emphasis on Character and Health 
Education.—The school is placing em- 
phasis on training for character 
more than ever before. New courses 
attempt to make every subject one 
which contributes to moral develop- 
ment. A Committee of the National 
Education Association completed a 
nation-wide survey of this movement. 

Physical as well as intellectual and 
moral development is being given by 
progressive school systems. The re- 
port issued by the joint committee of 
the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion had a stimulating influence on 
this movement. 

Text Books.—The text books of the 
past, dependent upon the reputation 
of their authors for acceptance, are 
giving way to those based upon scien- 
tific knowledge growing out of re- 
search. 

Study of the Child.—Scientific 
study of the laws that govern the 
development of children’s mental, 
physical and emotional life is leading 
to more skillful teaching. Studies of 
the pre-school child such as that of 


sity have proceeded to the place 
where they promise fundamental re- 
vision of our knowledge of the effect 
of the pre-school age upon later de- 
velopment. The old lock-step system 
of classifying children rapidly gave 
way before more flexible methods of 
classification, based upon better 
knowledge of individual differences. 
Homogeneous grouping, and the Dal- 
ton and Winnetka plans, looked upon 
with increasing favor, contributed 
much to this movement. 

Reorganization of School Units.— 
An important educational commis- 
sion was created to determine the 
particular school organization that 
will function most effectively in edu- 
cating children. The kindergarten is 
coming to be looked upon as an 
integral part of the elementary 
school. Better results both in the 
kindergarten and in the early pri- 
mary grades are being obtained as 
a result. The Platoon School plan 
of elementary school organization is 
being adopted in many cities. It at- 
tempts to set up a threefold pro- 
gram of education—work, study and 
play. The Junior High School is re- 
placing the old 8-4-4 type of organ- 
ization. It calls for a 6-3-3 plan, 
that is, a six-year elementary school, 
three-year junior high school, and a 
three-year senior high school. 

Better Teachers—New curricula, 
plans of classification and organiza- 
tion in themselves accomplish little. 
They are valueless unless a capable 
teacher translates them into the lives 
of children. This fact is expressed 
as follows. The movement to bring 
all teachers up to at least a mini- 
mum standard of training proceeded 
with increased vigor during 1925. In 
Missouri 16,000 teachers enrolled in 
summer school courses. The move- 
ment for better trained teachers ap- 
parently is not a transient one. Ac- 
companying the increased demands 
made of teachers, salary schedules are 
being lifted to a professional level. 
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This movement is general. In Chi- 
cago a committee of laymen brought 
in a report recommending a scale of 
teacher compensation far above sched- 
ules now in operation. The founda- 
tion is being laid upon which a real 
teaching profession may be founded 
and developed. 

New Science of Education —For 
the first time there are clear indica- 


tions that the results of educational 
investigation are reaching the rank 
and file of teachers. The year 1925 
indicates that scientific research will 
have as profound influence upon edu- 
cational progress in the next fifty 
years as the investigations which 
Pasteur initiated a little over a half 
century ago have had upon medical 
development. 


PROGRESS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By THomas W. GosLIne 
SUPERINTENDENT OF MaprIson (WIsS.) PusBtic ScHooLs 


New Committee—The year 1925 
has witnessed several noteworthy 
achievements in the field of secondary 
education. The most important of 
these resulted from the initiative of 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education in organizing a National 
Committee to articulate the efforts of 
independent organizations working in 
the secondary field. The North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, and other similar organizations 
were invited to nominate representa- 
tives who would constitute a new 
committee to study the problems of 
the American high school. This body 
bids fair to make a contribution as 
distinctive as that made several years 
ago by the Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education. 

Curriculum.—lhe most _ pressing 
problem now before high-school teach- 
ers and administrators relates to the 
reorganization of the curriculum. 
Numerous independent investigators 
are working upon this problem. The 
place of the classics in the high-school 
curriculum is brought again into the 
focus of attention by the investigation 
which is in the making under the aus- 
pices of an association of teachers of 
the classics. A thorough study of the 
whole status of this subject is about 
to be determined so far as the present 
investigators are concerned. The 
scope of the investigation has been 
widened by the inclusion of a trained 
psychologist who will apply the re- 
sults of studies in psychology to the 
_ problem in question. 


Entrance Requirements. — At its 
annual meeting in March, the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools renewed its 
recommendations to colleges and uni- 
versities that they revise their en- 
trance requirements in such a man- 
ner as to permit students to enter 
college on the basis of units of work 
accomplished in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. Three great uni- 
versities—the University of Michi- 
gan, the University of Nebraska, and 
the University of Missouri—already 
have made the suggested adjustments. 
If the other colleges and universities 
follow the same course it will not 
be long before the ninth grade will be 
as independent of the colleges as the 
seventh and eighth grades already 
are. 

The Safety First Movement.—This 
already has had considerable devel- 
opment in elementary schools and is 
now to reach the high school. Interest 
in this important subject is exempli- 
fied by the action of the National 
Safety Council and of the National 
Society for the Study of Education 
in forming a joint committee to pub- 
lish a yearbook under the auspices of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education on the subject of Hduca- 
tion in Safety. In this yearbook con- 
siderable attention will be paid to 
methods of instruction in the high 
school. 

Size of Classes——Another impor- 
tant problem of high-school organiza- 
tion relates to the size of class. 
Long accepted convention has set a 
standard for the high school far below 
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that which elementary schools have 
been obliged to accept. The increas- 
ing costs of instruction have brought 
forcibly to the attention of adminis- 
trators the expensiveness of the small 
class. Realization of this situation 
has lead to significant investigations 
of the relative merits of the small 
class and the large class. The most 
important of these investigations has 
been reported within the year by Pro- 
fessor P. R. Stevenson of the Ohio 
State University. This report shows 
that although no final conclusion can 
be stated, the trend of the investiga- 
tion is in favor of the effectiveness 
of the large class. If later investiga- 


tions prove this conclusion to be cor- 
rect, it will be possible to reduce con- 
siderably the cost of instruction in 
the high school. The consensus of 
opinion is that American secondary 
education is about to undergo marked 
reconstruction. The achievements of 
the year point definitely in this di- 
rection. 

Bibliography. — Two _ significant 
books relating to high-school educa- 
tion have appeared within the year. 
One is by Philip W. L. Cox on Cur- 
riculum Adjustment in the Secondary 
School. The other is by Willis L. Uhl 
on Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


By Frreprerick B. RoBrinson 
Dean, ScHoot or BustNess, CoLLece or City or New York 


Attendance——The  re- 
markable increase in attendance at 
American colleges and universities 
which began before the World War 
continued even more strongly after the 
War and through the period from 1920 
to 1925. While no consistently kept 
statistics have been issued each year 
by any competent Body, it is safe to 
estimate, from evidence derived from 
various sources, that there are now 
approximately half a million students 
in colleges, universities and profes- 
sional schools in the United States. 
This great increase is partly due to 
the development of the public high 
schoois throughout the country. The 
number of boys and girls completing 
high school courses of study which 
qualify them for college entrance is 
ever increasing, and state laws which 
require attendance at school during 
the years of high school age are be- 
coming more and more numerous. 
But this is not the only reason for 
the inerease in college students; it is 
also due to a genuine appreciation of 
the importance of higher education by 
many people who did not have the 
“college tradition” in the family. 
During this period there has been 
a very conscious examination, by fae- 
ulties and trustees, of the real func- 
tions of institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the community, and various 


Increased 


movements for improving the services 
of colleges have been inaugurated or 
have made considerable progress. Pos- 
sibly the very increase in student at- 
tendance has made more necessary 
the solution of some of thése prob- 
lems. 

Entrance Requirements.—The first 
is that of selecting students. While 
some institutions have attempted to 
meet the problem of overwhelmin 
numbers by exclusion through the 
raising of college entrance standards, 
the vast majority have been setting 
their standards on a continually 
higher plane for purely educational 
reasons. The wide variation in the 
number of credits required for en- 
trance which formerly existed has 
gradually disappeared and very few 
institutions accept students with less 
than the standard fifteen college-en- 
trance credits. Coupled with this 
fairly uniform quantitative require- 
ment, there have been worked out 
more flexible and satisfactory adjust- 
ments of the details of entrance sub- 
jects with the offerings of high 
schools; so the students from the pub- 
lic high schools can more easily go 
into the colleges. 

Intelligence Tests—During these 
five years, the use of intelligence 
tests has been gradually developed in 
technique and the number of institu- 
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tions using them has increased. Some 
colleges had hoped to use intelligence 
tests as the basis of selecting students 
who would give promise of actually 
completing their college courses. It 
was felt that this would be a means of 
saving the waste which arises through 
incomplete courses. Others thought 
that the intelligence test would serve 
in place of high school grades or en- 
trance examinations of the traditional 
sort. At present the tendency is to 
use intelligence tests as a supple- 
mentary means of grading students 
on entrance. The data obtained is 
preserved and checked with the col- 
lege record subsequently made. It is 
hoped that, after a number of years, 
sufficient correlation material will be 
secured so as-to enable conclusions to 
be reached concerning the application 
and validity of the tests. 

Accommodations.—The increase in 
number of students has also made 
the various institutions study more 
carefully physical accommodations. 
Considerable progress has been made 
in college architecture, the arrange- 
ment of college rooms and_ labora- 
tories and the oganization of facilities 
in general. Some institutions located 
in cities have been making experi- 
ments in the direction of tall “sky- 
scraper” buildings on relatively small 
space, instead of low buildings spread 
out on an ample campus. 

Teachers.—The selection of teachers 
has also become a very difficult mat- 
ter. In order to avoid classes too 
large for good teaching, institutions 
have been forced to increase their 
staffs very rapidly. Obviously the 
problem of teacher training and 
teacher selection for higher education 
has been acute. Institutions which 
are favorably located have solved this 
problem to a certain extent by en- 
gaging as teachers on part time per- 
sons who are working in the various 
professions related to the subjects in- 
volved. 

Programs.—A most significant de- 
velopment has been increased accept- 
ance of the proposition that a college 
course of study is not merely a tra- 
ditional grouping of subjects, but, 
rather, an intellectual training which 
bears a definite relation to the chang- 
ing conditions of life. Curricula have 


been under constant scrutiny and 
there have been revaluations of vari- 
ous subjects in the curricula. Col- 
lege faculties are studying life pur- 
suits of their various graduates and 
trying to arrange curricula which 
will have very definite relationships 
to the functions later to be performed 
by graduates. There is now a ten- 
dency to stiffen up the first two years 
of college courses and to permit of 
rational specialization in the last two. 
It is expected that in the Freshman 
and Sophomore years the disciplinary 
and foundational training begun in 
the high shcools should be completed. 
This is the work of junior college 
erade. Specialization in the Junior 
and Senior years becomes very defi- 
nite for students who are inclined in 
certain professional or vocational di- 
rections. | 

Honors Courses.—For the general 
cultural students of superior ability 
“honors” courses have been suggested. 
During the last five years, such 
courses have been introduced in many 
institutions. Students in honors 
courses are not required to attend 
formal lectures and classroom exer- 
cises according to schedule, but are 
allowed a wider range of freedom for 
original work in certain general fields 
approved by the faculty. Their semi- 
nars, essays and reports are super- 
vised more in accordance with the 
English tutorial system than the 
American method of recitation and 
lecture. These courses are expected to 
develop the student as an individual 
scholar of initiative and resource. 

Groupings.—Methods of teaching 
related subjects are receiving more 
and more attention in institutions of 
higher learning. There is a tendency 
to break down the artificial barriers 
between departments, so that the so- 
cial sciences and history are taught 
more as a unit, the languages are 
more completely inter-related, and the 
scientific subjects and mathematics 
are taught more as functioning groups 
than as separate entities. 

International Education American 
colleges and universities have, since 
the war, shown increased interest in 
international education. The Ameri- 
ean Council on Education, which was 
organized in 1917, has gradually be- 
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come a general clearing house for 
higher education in the United States, 
It has shown especial interest in in- 
ternational affairs. The Council now 
has an Associate Director who de- 
votes his whole time to international 
affairs, the gathering of information 
concerning opportunities for study in 
all countries, the promoting of ex- 
change of students and the checking 
up of credits or scholastic equivalents 
in all countries. At present the Amer- 
ican University Unions in London and 
Paris, formed in 1917, are operated 
as a division of the American’ Coun- 
cil. The Institute for International 
Edueation, established in 1919, is also 
interlocked with the Council, and 
practically all matters of interna- 
tional education are guided directly 
or indirectly by the American Coun- 
cil. A large number of graduate stu- 
dents and professors are exchanged. 
During the last two years a new move 
was inaugurated in the direction of 
having undergraduates spend their 
Junior years abroad, with full credit 
toward their American degrees at 
home. 

Gifts—During the last five years, 
gifts on an unprecedented scale have 
been showered upon endowed institu- 
tions and the appropriations made by 
states and cities to publicly supported 
institutions have been steadily in- 
creased. This has been fortunate, for 
professional salaries were in danger 
of falling far below the proper and 
necessary living level. Additional 
funds have made salary increases pos- 
sible and have saved many to the 
profession of- teaching, but profes- 
sional incomes are now relatively 
lower than they were twenty to thirty 
years ago. 

Professional Schools.—In the field 
of university development, the most 
noteworthy advances have been made 
in the fields of medicine, law and busi- 
ness. The standards and equipment of 
medical schools have increased in a 
most satisfactory way. Furthermore, 
new facilities have been provided. 
Standards of admission to law schools, 
and the requirements for graduation 
have been steadily improving, largely 


due to the activities of the legal pro- 
fession itself. While various new 
schools, such as those in journalism, 
arts and education, have been devel- 
oped in different institutions, the 
largest developments seems to have 
been in the field of business. Ameri- 
can business is now so complex and 
calis for so thoroughly a trained man, 
that universities have, during the last 
five years, done much in the way of 
providing additional undergraduate 
and graduate instruction in business. 

Urban Institutions. — Cities are 
paying more attention to adult educa- 
tion. There are now over thirty-eight 
colleges and universities of high 
standard located in large cities which 
are offering at night not merely the 
standard courses in various schools 
available for day students, but also 
a wide range of special courses, short 
courses, lectures and other educa- 
tional advantages to persons who are 
employed by day. This purposeful 
program in the field of adult educa- 
tion is considered by many the most 
promising educational sign in Amer- 
ica at this time. This year the Bu- 
reau of Education at Washington, for 
the first time, established the office 
of Specialist in Adult Education. 

Federal Organization.—During the 
last five years, colleges and universi- 
ties have been interested in the move- 
ment to change the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington into a federal de- 
partment with a Secretary at its 
head who will have a place in the 
cabinet. The American Council on 
Education, which, more than any 
other single agency expresses the gen- 
eral opinion of colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States, 
has expressed itself as favoring such 
a Department of Education. But it 
has not supported any of the various 
measures that have been drawn up 
and presented to Congress. No meas- 
ure has yet been drawn up which has 
not received bitter opposition, either 
because of large appropriations which 
were included in its provision or be- 
cause of some of the powers and 
duties assigned to the new depart- 
ment. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


By ArtTHuR H. DANIELS 
DEAN OF GRADUATE SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Dentistry—The significance in den- 
tistry of a fuller introduction of the 
academic spirit in professional schools 
means that the subject is making its 
place more secure as a_ profession 
rather than an occupation or mechani- 
cal trade. The two leading factors 
in this movement have been the con- 
nection of dental schools with univer- 
sities and the requirement of some 
college work. Net many years ago the 
majority of the dental schools of the 
United States were privately owned 
and administered. Now three-fourths 
of them are either organized parts of 
universities or are in process of or- 
ganization under university control 
and management. Closely related to 
this fact has been the requirement of 
one year of college work. In 1925 a 
number of university dental schools 
voted to require sixty semester hours 
of pre-dental training for admission 
to the dental curriculum. In 1926 
this will be one of the Dental Educa- 
tional Council’s minimum require- 
ments for a Class A rating. 

An outstanding feature of the year 
has been the organization of gradu- 
ate work. Graduate courses in ortho- 
dontia, oral surgery and other spe- 
cialties which meet the standards of 
the best graduate schools have been 
established in several of the leading 
sghools. Research in these branches, 
together with the development of chil- 
dren’s clinics promises important ad- 
vances in dentistry as a mode of 
health service. Children’s clinics af- 
ford the necessary training for den- 
tists who are prepared to practice 
children’s dentistry. Of the impor- 
tance of this branch of dentistry, 
Dean Moorehead of the College of 
Dentistry, of the University of Illi- 
nois writes, “The proper care of the 
mouth of the child by qualified spe- 
cialists will prevent much of the den- 
tal trouble of adult life, not only by 
training the child in the care of the 
mouth and teeth, but in the preserva- 
tion of the deciduous teeth in a state 
of health which permits the perma- 


nent teeth to come into a wholesome 
territory.” 

Law.—Perhaps the most significant 
trend in the development of the law 
schools of the country is manifested 
in the number of those which have 
increased the amount of preliminary 
college work as an admission requive- 
ment. In 1921, the number of full- 
time law schools—schools in which 
students devote substantially all their 
working time to their studies—was 
thirty-one. In 1925 this number was 
increased to sixty-five. Twelve full- 
time schools require more than five 
years of study after the high school 
to complete the course. The require- 
ment of at least two years of study 
in college was made a condition of 
membership in the Association of 
American Law Schools after Septem- 
ber 1, 1925. This Association, together 
with the American Bar Association 
with its “Council on Legal Education 
and Admissions to the Bar,’ have 
been important influences in the move- 
ment to increase the amount of pre- 
liminary college work. 

The influence of this movement is 
also seen in state TIegislation. The 
state of West Virginia has adopted 
a requirement for all candidates for 
admission to the bar in that state of 
two years of college work, or their 
equivalent, followed by three years of 
law-school study. In Illinois there 
has gone into force the requirement 
of one year of college work, or its 
equivalent, prior to the beginning of 
the candidate’s law study. And the 
announcement has been made that ap- 
plicants in Illinois beginning their 
law studies after July 1, 1926, must 
present the equivalent of two years 
of college work. The states of West 
Virginia and Illinois, together with 
Kansas, which recently adopted a two 
year requirement, are the only ones 
which have as yet approximated the 
recommendations of the American 
Association. 

Medicine.—Several of the best es- 
tablished medical schools are well 
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equipped for scientific research and 
have taken up advanced work in the 
spirit that has manifested itself in the 
development of graduate workein the 
leading universities of the country. 
Epoch-making discoveries—of insulin 
and more recently of the cause of 
scarlet fever—have given a marked 
impetus to investigation in the medi- 
cal sciences. It would seem as if the 
growth of interest in this line of med- 
ical study has been the occasion for 
alarm in the minds of some physicians 
and laymen lest our medical schools 
devote too many of their energies and 
resources in training specialists to 
the neglect of general practitioners. 
And closely connected with this is the 
claim that a serious shortage of phy- 
siclans now exists especially in the 
rural districts of the United States. 
A survey conducted under the aus- 
pices of the General Medical Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation does 
not support this claim. Fortunately 
there are leaders in medical education 
who are strong advocates of research 
and are equally emphatic in advocat- 
ing the training that tends to make 
the physician a careful student of the 


patient. They do not regard training 
in research as valuable to the spe- 
cialist only. In the words of an emi- 
nent English physician, “If every stu- 
dent became an investigator and dis- 
coverer, the science and art of medi- 
cine would be saved from perfunctory 
workmanship.” 

A decided trend in the field of medi- 
cine is the attention that is being 
given to the prevention of disease. 
A striking illustration of this is seen 
in the plan to develop Tropical Medi- 
cine in New Orleans. It is entire- 
ly a University development. Dr. 
Aldo Castellani, the eminent Italian 
authority on tropical diseases, has re- 
cently arrived in this country to as- 
sume the headship of the Department 
of Tropical Medicine in the School of. 
Medicine of Tulane University, and a 
full professorship in the subject. The 
favorable location for this enterprise 
and its inauguration at this time are 
highly significant from the standpoint 
of needed improvement of hygienic 
conditions in southern parts of this 
country where extensive migrations 
are taking place. Much is to be ex- 
pected from this movement. 


TRAINING AND TENURE OF TEACHERS 


By Harry S. GANDERS 
PROFESSOR AT THE COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


TEACHERS’ TENURE 


Reasons for sound tenure laws are: 
to decrease teacher turnover, to sta- 
bilize the profession, to protect teach- 
ers from unfair dismissals, to provide 
for dismissals of incompetents, to 
encourage professional growth, and 
make the profession more attractive. 

Information.—The facts pertaining 
to teacher tenure in the public 
schools of the United States were se- 
cured during the year 1924 by the 
N. E. A. Committee of One Hundred 
—Fred M. Hunter, Chairman. Data 
was secured from state superintend- 
ents, state-wide surveys by teachers’ 
associations, and by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. Turnover ranges from 
4% to 47% with an average of 16% 
for the nation. Rural turnover with- 
in states is as high as 68%. The 


average tenure for superintendents is 
three years. The policy of hiring and 
firing at will still prevails. 

The fact that Germany, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Netherlands, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, Great Britain, and 
France have tenure laws is being used 
as an argument in favor of teacher 
tenure in this country. 

Legislation—In 1925, four states 
—California, New York, New Jersey, 
and Montana—have tenure laws of 
practically state-wide application. In 
Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin the law applies only 
to certain large cities while in Mary- 
land and Massachusetts only Balti- 
more and Boston are excluded. Cer- 
tain cities in twenty-two states now 
have local tenure regulations. Six 
states are now working for amend- 
ments to their laws, and in January, 
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1925, nine states—lIllinois, Minne- 
sota, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and Washington— 
were waging campaigns for the en- 
actment of tenure legislation. 

In several states, courts of final 
jurisdiction have recently held that 
teachers cannot be legally dismissed 
because of marriage. 

College Tenure.—Although tenure 
is supposed to be more secure for col- 
lege teachers, only one-third of the 
professors in six representative col- 
leges who were on the faculties in 
1920-21 retained their positions in 
1923-24. In 1925 the N. E. A. Com- 
mittee of One Hundred studied the 
problems of tenure in normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges. They reported 
that in 107 such institutions, teach- 
ers are appointed but for a single 
year. Turnover ranges from 8.5% 
to 12%. Teachers are given notice 
prior to dismissal, but seldom is legal 
redress sought. Practically none of 
the states have tenure laws pertain- 
ing to faculties of normal schools and 
teachers colleges. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Requirements.—In addition to high 
school graduation, certain health and 
character requirements are being re- 
quired for entrance to teacher train- 
ing institutions. By 1925, in New 
York State waiting lists were estab- 
lished and undesirable students were 
not admitted. 

Several states are putting into ef- 
fect stringent certification laws, e.g., 
by 1927 no teacher can teach in Penn- 
sylvania who does not hold the equiv- 
alent of a normal school diploma. 

If two years of training above high 
school classifies a teacher as 
“trained,” states have increased the 
percentage of trained teachers during 
the interim 1919 and 1925, as fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania, 28% (largely 
due to Edmons act resulting from the 
leadership of Thomas E. Finegan) ; 
North Carolina, 27%; Maine, 19%; 
Oregon, 16%; New Hampshire, 13%; 
Wyoming, 15.5%; Virginia, 11%; 
Ohio, 19%. According to W. C. Bag- 
ley, ranking states with respect to 
the proportion of trained teachers in 
1924-25 were: Massachusetts, 90%; 


” 

Arizona, California, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, and New 
Jersey, 80% or more; Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, 70% or 
more; Michigan, Maine, and Wash- 
ington, 60% or more; Nevada, Dela- 
ware, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin, 55% or more. 

Increased Period.—A current trend 
is toward a longer period as well as 
higher quality of training. There are 
twenty-eight fewer two-year normal 
schools now than in 1920, and more 
than fifty more teachers’ colleges. 
Tendencies toward improvement of 
teacher training is seen in the grow- 
ing emphasis upon practice teaching. 
At the University of Cincinnati, 
three years of professional training 
follow two years of regular A. B. col- 
lege work. This year the Board of 
Trustees at Colorado State Teachers’ 
College, on the recommendation of 
President G. W. Frasier, created the 
position of “Supervisor of Collegiate 
Instruction.” 

Summer Training—The increased 
number of teachers enrolled in the 
1925 summer sessions was phenom- 
enal. Lack of capacity caused the 
Buffalo State Normal School to turn 
away 150 prospective students. How- 
ever, during 1925, twenty-five differ- 
ent states were forced to train rural 
teachers in teacher training depart- 
ments of secondary schools. The 
junior college is advocated by some 
as still another makeshift. 

Associations—‘‘In service” train- 
ing has been furthered this year by 
more and better teacher associations 
(the N. E. A. now has a membership 
of more than 150,000), by bonuses for 
summer school attendance, by devel- 
opment of extension departments, 
through teacher participation in cur- 
ricular and administrative functions, 
through visiting days, and through 
the establishment of demonstration 
schools such as the Monument Ex- 
perimental School at Trenton, New 
Jersey, and the Helping Teacher 
Schools in Maine. Systems of sab- 
batical leave are well established in 
many leading cities. 

Specialization —Each year teacher 
training is becoming more specialized. 
Teachers must now be trained for 
particular services at given levels 
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(e.g., kindergarten, rimary, etce.). 
Serious problems grow out of these 
demands. Just what are the partic- 
ularized duties of various types of 
teachers and school officers working 
in various specialized situations must 
be determined through job analyses. 
This problem is being attacked by 
W. W. Charters with the aid of a 
subvention from the Commonwealth 
Fund. Other institutions are mak- 
ing similar studies. L. B. McMullen 
has just found that the average 
teaching load of 2500 teachers in 
seventy-five teacher, training institu- 
tions is approximately forty hours 
per week. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS 


By. Davin ALLAN RoBERTSON 
ASSISTANT Director, AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON EpucATION 


The Jarge American interest in 
international education relations has 
been a discovery of 1925. The Amer- 
ican Council on Education printed in 
the Hducational Record, April 1925, 
a list of 115 organizations in the 
field. Mutual acquaintance has al- 
ready led to mutual confidence and 
a desire for codperation. A confer- 
ence of these bodies has been called 
for February, 1926. Meanwhile, prog- 
ress in this direction has already been 
made by the following bodies: the 
American Council on Edueation, 
which is the representative of 15 
great educational associations and 


195 universities and colleges; the 
American University Union with its 


offices in London and Paris; the Insti- ~ 


tute of International Education; the 
American Association of University 
Women; the Carnegie Corporation; 
and the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial. The Council has taken 
over the American University Union, 
constituting the former Trustees of 
the Union as a Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. The Institute of 
International Education has become 
a member of the Council, its trustees 


are now nominated by the Council — 


and it becomes an administrative 
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agent of the Council. In Paris and 
other centers abroad there is a desire 
to codrdinate the numerous _ inde- 
pendent American efforts in educa- 


tion abroad. 


An American Committee on Intel- 
lectual Coéperation has been formed 
by Dr. R. A. Millikan, American mem- 
ber of the League of Nations Com- 


, mittee on Intellectual Codperation, in- 


} 
‘ 


/ Indemnity 


cluding many eminent educators and 
public persons. 

International exchange of students 
and professors.——Academic reciproc- 


ity, hitherto represented only by 
the Rhodes Scholarships, the Amer- 
ican Field” Service Fellowships, 


Franco-American Fellowships, Chinese 
Scholarships, American- 
Seandinavian Fellowships, American- 
Hungarian Fellowships, American- 
Czechoslovak Fellowships, Interna- 


_ tional Education Board Fellowships, 


Rockefeller Foundation Fellowships, 


- Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fellowships, and a large number of 


| individual fellowships and_ scholar- 


ships, has been greatly increased in 
- importance by the establishment of 


the Commonwealth Fund Fellowships 


founded to develop international un- 


derstanding especially between the 
two great English-speaking nations 
of the world; it provides for the ap- 
pointment of 20 British Fellows each 
year, each to pursue two years of 
study in graduate schools of the 
United States. The stipend, approxi- 


mately $3,000 each year, provides for 


traveling expenses to and from the 
American university, tuition and 
other fees, living expenses, and pro- 


-yision for travel in the United States 


] 


| London W. C. 1. 


Guggenheim 
_ established 
Simon Guggenheim 


during holidays. The Secretary is 
Mr. R. H. Simpson, 50 Russell Square, 
Another important 
addition of 1925 is the John Simon 

Memorial Foundation 
by Senator and Mrs. 
in memory of 
their son. These fellowships are open 
to Américans without regard to age, 


sex, race or creed. Candidates must 
have demonstrated unusual capacity 
for productive scholarship or ability 
_in some one of the fine arts and must 
present definite and practical plans 


The normal sti- 


for foreign study. 
The Secretary is 


pend is $2500. 


Henry Allen Moe, Pershing Square 
Building, New York. 

Committee on Foreign Travel and 
Study.—Believing that a large body 
of American students not eligible for 
international fellowships nevertheless 
may become leaders in business and 
politics, a new organization has been 
formed, of which Senator Coleman 
DuPont is Chairman; it seeks to 
find a way for undergraduates to 
study abroad without interrupting 
progress toward their American de- 
grees. For this Committee President 
Frank Aydelotte of Swarthmore Col- 
lege and Mr. Marcus M. Marks made 
investigations in Europe in 1924, and 
in 1925 the Assistant Director David 
Allan Robertson of the American 
Council on Education made further 
arrangements (nine scholarships of 
$1000 each) with British and Euro- 
pean universities, which have already 
proved the feasibility of highly se- 
lected American students after two 
years in an American college entering 
foreign universities for a third year, 
securing credit for this work on fe- 
turn to their own universities and 
graduating with their class. 

The 1924 Immigration Act.—This 
had unexpected and wide influence on 
the colleges. Because the quota sys- 
tem resulted in diminished use of 
space in steerage quarters of Atlantic 
steamships, the companies recon- 
structed steerage accommodation and 
offered a low rate to students in 
“Tourist Third Class.” Advantage 
was taken of this new class in the 
summer by 18,809 persons, mostly 
students. Efforts of the American 
Council on Education have led to an 
offering of similar opportunity for 
travel in South America in 1926. 

Registration —In 1924-5 the Amer- 
ican University Union listed 425 
American students registered in uni- 
versities of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales, of whom gne-fourth 
were on scholarships, including Rhodes 
scholarships. In France in 1924-5 the 
Paris office of the American Univer- 
sity Union reported 3789 American 
students (1558 men, 2231 women). 
Of these 694 were in the University 
of Paris and 452 in regular and sum- 
mer sessions in provincial universi- 
ties. The Commissioner General of 
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Immigration reports that from Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, to September 30, 1925, 
1416 foreign students were admitted 
to the United States, not including 
students from North and South 
America. In 1923-24 there appear 
to have been in the United States 
6988 students, from 100 countries, in 
400 institutions, of which 36 had 50 
students or more. 

Important publications include:— 
articles in the Hducational Record, 
especially that of April, reprinted for 
general distrbution under the title: 
D. A. Robertson: International Hdu- 
cational Relations (Bulletin of the 
Institute of International Educa- 
tion). Among these publications is 
a list of scholarships and fellowships 
abroad for American students, and a 
list of fellowships in the United 
States open to foreign students.— 
The World Missionary Atias, edited 
by Harlan P. Beach and Charles H. 


Fahs (Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, N. Y., 1925).—The 
Foreign Student in America, edited 
by Reginald Wheeler, Henry H. King, 
and Alexander B. Davidson (Associa- 
tion Press, N. Y., 1925).—Hduca- 
tional Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers’ College, edited 
by I. Ls Kandel (N. Y., Macmillan, 
1925).—Report on Higher Hducation 
in Japan and China by Dr. Yoshi 8. 
Kuno, issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation.—Lducation in Hast Africa, 
published by the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
in 1925; the Bulletins of the Inter- 
national University Information Of- | 
fice maintained by the League of Na- 
tions Committee on Intellectual Coép- 
eration appeared regularly during its 
second year—WMinerva, 1925, a vol- 
ume of 1942 pages resumes its pre- 
war bulk and importance as a com- 
pendium of information of the 
learned world. 


STATISTICS OF ACADEMIC EDUCATION 
By Joun K. Norton 


* 


Director, Researcu Division, NaTrionaAL Epucation ASSOCIATION 


COST OF EDUCATION 1 
—). a SSsSsSsSsSsSsSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSS 


Estimated 


Type of School Total Cost 


Public elementary schools (in- 

cluding kindergarten)..... 
Public high schools......... 
Private elementary schools... 
Private secondary schools.... 


$1,163,374,074 
417,297,222 
77,397,600 
32,808,053 


+ Adapted from Statistical Survey of Education, 


Estimated 


Type of School Total Cost 


Universities and colleges.... 272,815,703 
Teachers’ colleges and normal 


schools 


38,794,430 
50,763,410 


Total cost of education. .|$2,053,250,492 


1921-22, published by the Bureau of 


Education, Bulletin, 1924, No. 38, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1925. 


PROGRESS IN PUBLIC EDUCATION IN LAST DECADE 1 
—_— jj -S sSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSssSSsSSss 


1913-14 1923-24 

Total ‘population’ Sivas. on see eke e Fe oh eta 98,781,324 112,078,611 
Children 5 to 17 years of age (imclusive).......... 26,002,153 29,345,931 
Pupils enrolled in public kindergarten and elementary 

SCHOOLS ais silos tokle btaks ohne PDE ee 17,934,982 20,909,274 
Pupils enrolled in public high schools............. 1,218,804 3,407,801 
Average daily attendance public elementary and high 

BCROOIS eat sletotshavers Mokelatecste oud homterceepceieie eee eee 14,216,459 


Total expenditures public elementary and high schools 


(note including; “debt, service) nc wn seis cmeeeute eae $555,077,146.00 


Total expenditures per pupil in average attendance. . $39.04 
Average ‘length: (of, schooly termicssjneisr sre loistelsycieciete 158.7 
Numiber of 2 Geaehersisc is aro orstes sncee och ekee crenene arene clone na 580,058 

Average annual salary of all teachers.............. $595.00 


1 Data from U. S. Bureau of Education. 
2 Teaching positions. 
* Includes supervisors and principals. 
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19,158,022 


$1,808,321,420.00 
$94.39 


740,163 2 
$1,243.00 8 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ENROLLMENT! 
ae Ee ee ee ee eee eee, Oe eee 


Type of School Public Private Total 

| Kindergartens S Ges OCS S GEeoy Soo tics etodrsodapoon 500,807 55,023 555,830 

j Elementary (primary and grammar)..........+2...00+ 19,865,411 | 1,299,977/21,165,388 

Total, elementary and kindergarten............... 20,366,218 | 1,355,000] 21,721,218 

, Secondary (high schools and academies)............... 2,873,009 225,873 3,098,882 
_ Preparatory and similar departments in colleges and nor- 

iti SCHOOLS: |. Sycy tetas a axalivesg tities rei Wises cicla eele hens 51,502 53,757 105,259 

LOtaAl, | SECONUATY | CNLOLIMEN TE. 15 chs «ose. 0 Siero nia sivte eae 2,924,511 279,630] 3,204,141 

» Teachers’ colleges and normal schools.............e0.0- 182,387 12,147 194,534 

Universities, colleges, and professional schools......... 199,941 350,965 550,906 

Special types of schools—deaf, blind, delinquents, etc... 178,060 2,102 180,162 

Watal enrollment; "all schools: ocis-0.-<% <b .8s sco Seve cae {23,851,117 1,999,844 |25,850,961 

1 Adapted from Statistical Survey of Education, 1921-22, published by the Bureau of 


/Education, Bulletin, 1924, No, 38, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1925. 


SECTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH 


SCHOOLS GIVING SEX INSTRUCTION 1 


Geographic Divisions 


United States 
meer slengiand Statess. < ns cece. ot cide © slave 
Meigles “ATIANIC “StAteS..: cii'cc0.d0 sles s ose de » 
eae ACIANEIC (SEALCS 9 .\a sues Siew ele eV ora gin of 
Mase North Central States... 06. cecececsces 
West North 
Pest South Central States......ccerccssees 
Mwiest South Central States.....0.s0.s08800: 
Mountain States 
Pacific States 


Total Schools 
High Giving Sex Percentage 
Schools Instruction 
12,025 2,638 21.9 
698 108 15.4 
1,214 374 30.8 
1,302 186 14.2 
3,342 771 23.6 
2,528 bas. 8 21.8 
706 93 13.1 
1,108 138 12.4 
484 124 25.6 
643 243 Olah 
ee 48 mae 


1 Data taken from U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1922, No. 14, Status of Sex Edu- 


cation in High Schools, page 10. 


SELECT REFERENCES ON ACADEMIC EDUCATION 


By Joy Exmrer Morcan 
Epitor, “JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EpUCATION ASSOCIATION” 


Introduction.—New centers of edu- 
cational research and publication are 
rapidly springing up. Bibliographic 
research and service are seriously in 
need of more generous support. This 
summary is suggestive rather than 
complete. 

Background.—The Cyclopedia of 
Education. Two fundamental au- 
thorities are: Paul Monroe (edit.), 
(Macmillan, 1911-1913); and Na- 
tional Education Association Annual 
Proceedings (Vol. 63 .was issued in 
1925). The Journal and the depart- 
mental publications of the Associa- 


tion are also valuable-—U. 8. Bureau 
of Education, Biennial Survey of 
Education, monographs, leaflets, cir- 
culars, and School Life (Periodical). 
—Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Documents.—Nat. Soc. for the 
Study of Edue., Yearbooks.—Annual 
reports are issued by various private 
educational \ foundations. Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature is a 
key to many articles on education. 

Modern Methods in Education.— 
Progressive Educ. Assoc., Progressive 
Education (Wash., quarterly). — 
Apams, J., Hducational Movements 
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and Methods—ANDERSON, C. J., et 
al, Visiting the Teacher at Work.— 
Bower, W. ©., Curriculum of Reli- 
gious Hducation.—Groves, E. R., So- 
cial Problems in Education.—Har- 
GREAVES, R. T., Self Directed School. 
Lewis, HE. E., Personnel Problems 
of the Teaching Staff—Parerson, D. 
G., Preparation and Use of New Type 
Hxaminations.—SPain, C. R., Platoon 


School. — Trow, W. C., Scientific 
Method in Hducation. 

Relation Between Lower and 
Higher Education—Roos, L. V. 


Junior College Movement. (Natl. 
Assoc. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Eighth Yearbook, 1924.) 

Americanization—U. S. Bureau of 
Naturalization, Federation Textbook 
on Citizenship Training, Parts IL & 
TIT, and other important publica- 
tions.—LEARNED, William S., Amer. 
Public Library and Diffusion of 
Knowledge (1924). — Nat. Edue. 
‘Assoc., Department Adult Education, 
Proceedings (1925). 

Health, Physical, and Sex Educa- 
tion National Educ. Assoc. and Am. 
Medical Assoc., Health Education 
(report of joint committee).—Amer. 
Child Health Assoc., Cambridge 
Health Education Conference. — 
Fisuer, Irving, and Fisk, E. L., How 
to Live (rev. ed.).—Woop, Thomas 
D., and Danspitt, Theresa, Byways 
to Health—WaymMan, A. R., Educa- 
tion through Physical Education.— 
Child Health Assoc., Research Diy., 
A Health Survey of Highty-Si« Cities. 
—WNational Health Library (main- 
tained at 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City by National Health Coun- 
cil and several codperating organiza- 
tions). 

Lower Schools.—Nat. Educ. Assoc., 
Department of Superintendence, Third 
Year Book. Research in Constructing 
Elementary School Curriculum. — 
O’SuEA, M. V. (Ed.), The Child, His 
Nature and His Needs (1924) .— 
GESELL, Arnold, Mental Growth of the 
Pre-School Child.—Moorn, A. E., Pri- 
mary School. / 

High Schools.—Nat. Assoc. Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Ninth Vear- 
book.—FostrEr, J. C., Hatra-curricular 
Activities in the High School—Mr- 
LER, W. A. and H. H., Teaching of 
High School Subjects.—Univ. of Chi- 


cago High School, Studies in Sec- 
ondary Hducation. 

Colleges.—Gavir, J. P., College— 
Ketity, F. J., American Arts Ool- 
lege.—Cleveland Foundation, Survey 
of Higher Education in Oleveland. 
—U. 8. Bureau of Educ., Bulletins on 
higher education.—KELLy, R. L., Ten- 
dencies in College Administration. 

Professional Schools. — LEARNED, 
W. S., Baetey, W. C., et al., Profes- 
sional Preparation of Teachers for 
American Public Schools —Carnegie 


Foundation for Advancement of 
Teachers, Bulletin Fourteen (1920). 
—Carnegie Foundation, Bulletin 


Fifteen (1921), Training for the Pub- 
lic Profession of Law.—Rockefeller 
Foundation, Methods and Problems 
of Medical Education (1925).—Car- 
negie Foundation, Annual Reports. 

Training and Tenure of Teachers. 
—Am. Assoc. of Teachers Colleges, 
Yearbook (1925).—Nat. Educ. Assoce., 
Research Bulletins, esp. Teachers Re- 
tirement Allowances (1926); Prob- 
lem of Teacher Tenure (1924); Pub- 
lic School Salaries in 1924-25.—Car- 
negie Foundation, Nineteenth Annual 
Report.—Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tins. 

Exchange of Teachers and Stu- 
dents with Foreign Countries —In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers 
College, Educational Year Book for 
1924.—Institute of International Ed- 
ucation, Bulletin.—“John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation Fel- 
lowships” (School and Society, Feb. 
28, 1925) .—‘Commonwealth Fund of 
Great Britain” (School Review, April, 
1925).. 

Statistics. — Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission, Report (13 vols., 
1923) ; includes elaborate type studies 
of conditions in New York, Illinois, 
and Iowa.—Edue. Finance Inquiry 
Commission, Report (Vol. IV, 1923- 
25); a comprehensive bibliography.— 
“Taking Stock of the Schools” (Nat. 
Educ. Assoc., Research Bulletin, 
May, 1925).—Oprrn, C. W., Educa- 
tional Statistics—Or1s, A. S., Statis- 
tical Method in Educational Meas- 
urement.—PITTINGER, B. F., An Intro- 
duction to Public School Finance.— 
Russ, H. O., A Primer of Graphs and 
Statistics for Teachers——THURSTONE, 
L. L., Fundamentals of Statistics. 
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Bibliography —Wueeter, J. L.,|also Library Leaflets and Reading 
“Sixty Educational Books of 1924”) Courses on a variety of subjects.— 
(Journal Nat. Educ. Assoc., Oct., Yearbooks and research studies of 
1925) —WHEELER, J. L., “Educa-| professional associations (noted 
tional Books of 1925."—Record of|above) contain valuable bibliogra- 
Current Educational Publications ; | phies. 
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CONCEPTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
By CHARLES R. ALLEN 


EDITOR AND CONSULTANT, FEDERAL 


CHANGES IN APPROACH 


Concentration Upon Youth.—The 
concentration of educational service 
upon youth has always apparently 
been based upon the theory that youth 
constituted the coming asset of so- 
ciety; that youth was the formative 
period of the future citizen; and 
hence that education of any kind, to 
function most efficiently, must deal 
exclusively with youth rather than 
with adults. This concept as origin- 
ally accepted in vocational education 
led to the concentration of effort and 
resources on preémployment day vo- 
cational schools. 

As experience has been secured, it 
has appeared more and more evident 
that effective social service is to be 
secured in proportion as more and 
more attention is paid to giving serv- 


ice to the group of relatively young | 


people who have left the general 
school and have gone to work; and 
also to the employed adult who has 
already made progress in a chosen 
occupation, but who requires addi- 
tional specific training and education 
in order that he may either do his 
work better or may prepare himself 
for promotion or for a better job in 
the line of his employment. This 
change in concept has appeared in 
practice in the development of contin- 
uation schools for employed youth, of 
evening extension courses, and other 
courses of special types for employed 
adults. Vocational education if it is 


BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


to be the most socially effective must 
reach those who have already gone to 
work. : 

Gainful Occupation.—In vocational 
education, where the objective is al- 
ways to secure doing ability, there has 
come about a complete abandonment 
of the notion of faculty psychology 
and a full acceptance of the concept 
that vocational education is concerned 
with the establishment, through ade- 
quate repetitive experiences, of hab- 
its of manipulation and of thinking, 
that function in those fields of social 
adjustment included in the term 
“gainful occupations.” This changed 
concept has naturally led to profound 
modifications in organization and ad- 
ministration in the conception of what 
constitutes functioning content in the 
organization of content and in meth- 
ods of instruction. 


CHANGES IN METHODS 


Organization and Administration. 
—Changed conceptions as to organiza- 
tion and administration have come 
about through a steadily increasing 
realization, based upon a wider and 
wider ‘experience, that the problems 
of vocational education are so differ- 
ent from those of general education 
that totally different methods and 
devices must be developed, and that 
the methods and devices in use for 
the administration and organization 
of the general educational school of 
secondary grade, and, in fact, to a 
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considerable extent of the college and 
university, are not applicable in many 
respects in this new field of education. 

This changed conception has shown 
itself in practice in such devices as 
the short unit course; elastic condi- 
tions of admission; dull season 
courses for employed workers; devel- 
opment of provision for individual 
courses of instruction; and practical 
abandonment of the old class organi- 
zation for the mass handling of 
learners. 

Restriction of Content—From a 
concept which essentially limited the 
scope of vocational education to the 
professions, to a few skilled trades, a 
few commercial occupations, a few 
needle arts, and to “general prepara- 
tion for farming,’ the concept has 
steadily widened unti] today a pro- 
gram of vocational education is con- 
sidered as potentially responsible for 
dealing with any occupation whereby 
men and women earn their bread, on 
either a preémployment or an exten- 
sion basis. 

This broader concept has brought 
with it the recognition of the fact 
that for each occupation there is a 
specific body of content which does 
not function in any other occupation, 
though there may be certain “over- 
laps.” Hence an enormous enlarge- 
ment in the concept of specific func- 
tioning content possibilities, this con- 
cept in turn tending to do away with 
the theory of “occupational funda- 
mentals.” 

The School as a Social Agency.— 
The old-fashioned school was a social 
agency divorced from actual life ac- 
tivities: Today the vocational school 
is conceived of as a social agency 
relying for its efficiency and its suc- 
cess largely on the codperation and 
assistance of those occupational 
groups which it has undertaken to 
serve. It looks to those groups for 
its content, for its instructors, for 
its codperation, and, in many types 
of organization, for the giving of a 
definite part of the vocational train- 
ing. The development of the super- 
vised home project in home making 
and in agricultural vocational educa- 
tion, and of the part-time appren- 
ticeship course with the utilization of 
the apprenticeship commission, are 


two illustrations of the changed con- 
cept as to the relation of the school 
to real life activities. 

New Objectives—It is now recog- 
nized that vocational education has 
for its major objectives the training 
and education of an individual only 
in those skills and knowledges that 
make for success in specific occupa- 
tions. This concept now distinguishes 
clearly between vocational education 
and such other desirable educational 
activities as prevocational education, 
manual training, industrial arts, and 
other educational activities of a con- 
erete or “practical” type. 


NEW STANDARDS 


Academic.—The standards of the 
general education school of ten or fif- 
teen years ago were academic. They 
were the recitation mark, the exami- 
nation mark, the passing grade, or the 
ability to meet the entrance require- 
ments to an institution of higher 
learning. Where the objective was to 
give actual doing ability to an extent 
prescribed by the standards of the 
occupation itself, the standards and 
tests of the general education schools 
failed to function in vocational edu- 
cation. Out of experience has come 
the conviction that the'standards by 
which a vocational program must be 
judged, the standards by which the 
progress of the pupil must be deter- 
mined, the standards upon which 
satisfactory training must be evalu- 
ated, must be different froni those 
which are used in general education. 

Alterations.—Let us briefly sum- 
marize the previous standards or 
characteristics of a proper general 
vocational program as understood 
nowadays: 


(1) Selected groups must receive the in- 
struction in order to be effective with vo- 
cational students. 

(2) The subject matter to be taught must 
be such as directly functions in the work for 
which the pupil is being trained. 

(3) Instructors must have been occupa- 
tionally trained in the trade or occupation 
they are to teach. 

(4) Individual instruction should be given 
whenever necessary to the progress of any 
member of the group. 

(5) Each individual member of the group 
should be permitted to progress as rapidly 
as his or her ability will permit and pro- 
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motions should be made at any time on the! (10) Repetitive training in the various 


basis of ability to do the work required. 

(6) Effective training for work can best 
be given on a real job. 

(7) The order of difficulty should determine 
all subject matter and training should be 
arranged in the most effective instructional 
order of difficulty. 

(8) The pupil, while being trained, should 
be placed in an occupational atmosphere and 
environment. 

(9) The instruction and training should 
be based upon prevailing occupational stand- 
ards. 


operations should be given such as will en- 
able the learner to begin work as an eco- 
nomic asset rather than as an economic 
liability to his employer. 


These characteristics or standards 
vary widely from those set up in gen- 
eral education, either under the doc- ° 
trine of formal discipline er under 
the more modern theory of the estab- 
lishing of appreciations. 


RELATIONS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


lowe dh XC 


WRIGHT 


Director, FrpeRAL Boarp For VocaTionaL EDUCATION 


ORDINARY FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


Bureau of Education—The relation 
of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation to vocational education is only 
indirect, as it has no administrative 
responsibilities other than those con- 
nected with certain funds, including 
the Congressional payments to the 
land-grant colleges. The Bureau of 
Education is charged with responsi- 
bility for seeing that the money is 
expended in accordance with the law. 

The Bureau is a fact-finding 
and a fact-disseminating Government 
agency. By this means it aims to 
foster and stimulate the cause of 
education in the United States. With 
reference to vocational education the 
Bureau attempts to promote the work 
of the land-grant colleges in agricul- 
ture, engineering, and home eco- 
nomics. Tt offers such assistance as 
its facilities will permit in the diree- 
tion of the administration and organi- 
zation of these lines of vocational 
education. 

In connection with its work in 
higher education the Bureau of Edu- 
cation gathers statistics relative to 
collegiate courses in the various voea- 
tional lines, such as law, medicine, 
commerce, and engineering. These sta- 
tistics deal with curricula, length of 
courses, entrance requirements, teach- 
ing equipment, and the organization 
of the work. The Bureau also makes 


numerous surveys in the field of 
higher education, calls educational 
conferences for those interested in 
promoting various lines of vocational 
education, and writes reports on many 
phases of vocational education, de- 
scribing present practice and offering 
implications for improyement therein. 

The Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with State agricultural 
colleges and farm organizations con- 
ducts extension work through more 
than 4,000 State leaders and county 
agencies engaged in agricultural and 
home demonstration work. This work 
is done through field and home demon- 
strations, farmers’ institutes, and 
other meetings, through visits to 
farms and homes, through exhibits at 
fairs, lantern slides, moving pictures, 
by telephone and by office conversa- 
tions, and through correspondence. 

Extension work carried on with 
boys and girls makes necessary the 
employment of more than 300 State 
and sectional county club leaders, to- 
gether with the county agricultural 
and home demonstration agents, and 
the assistance of thousands of volun- 
tary local leaders working in coép- 
eration with the parents. Over 500,- 
000 boys and girls were enrolled in 
this work in the year ending 1923, 
in community clubs classified accord- 
ing to activities, such as corn, pigs, 
poultry, or canning clubs. 

The Department of Labor renders 
service through the Bureau of 
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Naturalization, Children’s Bureau, 
Women’s Bureau, and Employment 
Service. The Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion encourages special exercises of 
welcome to new citizens, for young 
people attaining their majority, and 
furnishes suggestions for programs 
for such occasions. The Children’s 
Bureau investigates and disseminates 
information upon all matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare of children and 
child life among all classes of our 
people. The Women’s Bureau investi- 
gates matters and formulates stand- 
ards and policies to improve the wel- 
fare, efficiency, and opportunity of 
wage-earning women. The Employ- 
ment Service offers many opportuni- 
ties for the placement of young peo- 
ple in better lines of employment in 
keeping with their particular apti- 
tudes and training. The total field 
force engaged in the above activities 
numbers about 550 people. 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 


Organizing Act—Through an act 
of Congress approved by the Presi- 
dent February 23, 1917 (now known 
as the Vocational Education Act or 
the Smith-Hughes Act), the United 
States established the principle that 
the Nation, as a whole, has a share 
of the responsibility for the voca- 
tional education of persons who have 
entered upon, or who are preparing 
to enter upon, a trade or industrial 
pursuit; for the work of the farm 
or of the home; and for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of vocational classes. 
The act also establishes the principle 
that direct responsibility for carrying 
on the work of vocational education 
rests upon the States, without direct 
organization or immediate direction 
by the Federal Government or its 
agents. 

Appropriations.—The Act provided 
substantial financial assistance to the 
States for the promotion of vocational 
education. The sums appropriated by 
Congress are to be allotted to the 
States in proportion which their 
population bears to the population 
of the United States, for the following 
purposes: 

(1) Payment of salaries of teach- 


ers, supervisors, and directors of agri- 
cultural subjects. (2) Payment of 
salaries of trade, home economics, and 
industrial teachers. (3) Preparation 
of teachers of trade and industrial 
subjects, teachers of home economics 
subjects, and teachers, supervisors, 
and directors of subjects in the agri- 
cultural field. 

Distribution—The first appropria- 
tion is allotted to the States in the 
proportion which their rural popula- 
tion bears to the total population of 
the United States, the second in the 
proportion which their urban popula- 
tion bears to the total urban popula- 
tion of the United States; the third 
in the proportion which their total 
population bears to the total popula- 
tion of the United States. The an- 
nual minimum allotment to a State is 
$10,000 each. The total appropria- 
tion to the States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, was about 
$1,500,000. This increased annually 
until for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, and annually thereafter, 
the total appropriation will be $7,- 
184,901.51. The law further provides 
that each dollar of Federal money 
must be matched by at least another 
dollar of State or local money, all of 
which must be expended under the 
supervision and control of the State 
board. In 1925 the States expended 
$2.73 of State and local money for 
every dollar of Federal money. A 
total of $20,930,215 was expended in 
1925, from all three funds. 

Support of Teachers.—In addition 
to Federal funds provided for the en- 
couragement of States in developing 
programs of vocational education, the 
National Vocational Education Act 
also provides Federal aid to serve a 
similar purpose in the training of 
vocational teachers. The framers of 
this act very wisely saw that if pro- 
grams of vocational education were to 
be effective, teachers must be espe- 
cially trained for this special form 
of educational work. During the year 
1925 students were enrolled in the 
teacher-training classes as conducted 
under the various State programs. 

Officials —The Board for Voca- 
tional Education consists of seven 
members; three are appointed by the 
President. The other four are ex of- 
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ficio, viz.: the Secretary of Labor; the 
Secretary of Commerce; the Secretary 
of Agriculture; the Commissioner of 
Education; the three appointees are 
drawn respectively from manufactur- 
ing and commerce, agriculture, and 
labor. 

The service to be rendered by the 
Federal Government through these co- 
operative agreements with the States 
and the Territory of Hawaii is given 
by a staff of 25 Federal field repre- 
sentatives, each one a specialist in 
some particular line. The total ad- 
ministrative staff with which the Fed- 
eral Board deals directly in the sev- 
eral States includes some 600 super- 
visors, teacher trainers, directors, and 
State superintendents of public in- 
struction. 

Range of Investigation—It is the 
duty of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education to make, or cause 
to have made studies, investigations, 
and reports, with particular reference 
to their use in aiding the States in the 
establishment of vocational schools 
and classes and in giving instruction 
in agriculture, trades and industries, 
commerce and commercial pursuits, 
and home economies. Such studies, in- 
vestigations, and reports shall in- 
clude agriculture and agricultural 
processes and requirements upon ag- 
ricultural workers; trades, industries, 
and apprenticeships, trade and indus- 
trial requirements upon industrial 
workers, and classification of indus- 
trial processes and pursuits; com- 
merce and commercial pursuits and 
requirements upon commercial work- 
ers; home management, domestic sci- 
ence, and the study of related facts 
and principles; and problems of ad- 
ministration of vocational schools and 


of courses of study and instruction in 
vocational subjects. 


Subjects of Investigation—Under 
this program the Federal Board has 
included: 


1. Analyzing the job of a home maker: to 
determine functioning content for training 
courses. 

2, Assistance to States in establishing part- 
time continuation school programs. : 

3. Development of training courses in retail 
selling, in codperation with National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. : 

4. Development of training courses for ap- 
prentices in railway shops and in other skilled 
trades. 

5. The betterment of conference methods 
for the improvement of the work of minor 
executives. 

6. The development of special teacher 
training for occupationally competent instruc- 
tors and for foremen in industrial plants. 

7. Developing more efficient methods of in- 
struction in commercial education. 

8. Development of part-time classes for 
employed girls and women. 

9. Assistance to States in establishing State 
programs for civilian vocational rehabilita- 
tion, 

10. The analysis and efficient use of func- 
tioning content in agricultural vocational 
education. 

11. Establishing standards and improving 
the methods of civilian vocational rehabili- 
tation in the States. 

12, The promotion and development of spe- 
cial training courses for negro teachers of 
home economics. 

13. Establishing and applying standards for 
vocational experience of teachers of home 
economics. 

14. Reduction of the cost per case for 
efficient civilian vocational rehabilitation. 

15. Development of a set of efficiency fac- 
tors for agricultural education and rating the 
States on them. 

16. The development and promotion of 
more efficient methods of instruction in agri- 
cultural education. 

17. The promotion and development of 
part-time courses for farm boys who have 
left the regular high school. 

18. Codperation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers in preparing a plan 
for training and in the preparation of ma- 
terial for instruction. > 


STATE VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


By J. C. Wricut 


Director, FEDERAL Board FoR VocaTionaL EDUCATION 
NE TE ORR a am 


FEDERAL AID 


Boards.—The State administrative 
agency provided in the act is a State 
Board for Vocational Education desig- 
nated or created by the legislative au- 
thority of the State, each consisting 
of not less than three members, and 


endowed with the necessary powers to 
cooperate with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in the adminis- 
tration of the provision of the Voca- 
tional Education Act. 
Allotments.—In order to secure an 
allotment a State must accept the 
provisions of the act through legisla- 
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tive authority, and the State Board 
must provide a plan of work for the 
State which is approved by the Fed- 
eral Board. Each of the 48 States 
and the Territory of Hawaii at pres- 
ent has a State Board for Vocational 
Education which is codperating with 
the Federal Board in the administra- 
tion of this act. The State plans sub- 
mitted annually to the Federal Board 
for approval must show the kinds of 
schools and classes for which it is 
proposed the allotment shall be used; 
the plan of administration and super- 
vision to be followed by the State 
board; the qualifications of the teach- 
ers, the courses of instruction; the 
methods of instruction to be used; 
and the plans for training supervisors 
and teachers. 

The State is required to designate 
the State treasurer as custodian for 
vocational education, to have charge 
of the disbursements of the funds. 
The duty of administering the funds 
is placed entirely in the hands of the 
State board. 

Acceptance.—All 48 States and the 
Territory of Hawaii have accepted the 
provisions of the National Vocational 
Education Act and are codperating 


with the Federal Government in pro- |- 


moting vocational education. The 
benefits of the Civilian Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act have been accepted 
by the legislatures of 39 States. 

Federal Approval.—tt is the duty 
of the Federal Board to examine these 
plans and approve the same if be- 
lieved to be feasible and found to 
be in conformity with the provisions 
and purposes of the Federal Act. The 
Federal Board must certify on or be- 
fore the first day of January of each 
year to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury each State which has accepted the 
provisions of the act and complied 
therewith, including the amounts 
which the State is entitled to receive. 
Once the plan of the State is ap- 
proved by the Federal Board the ad- 
ministration of the act in the State is 
in the hands of the State Board for 
vocational education. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Federally Aided Schools.——The Na- 
tional Vocational Education Act pro- 


vides for three types of vocational 
schools: part-time schools, where 
those attending do so for a portion of 
their ordinary working time; evening 
schools, attended by those over 16 
years of age on their own time, after 
the close of the working day; and 
all-day schools, which are attended by 
those who have no other regular occu- 
pation than attendance upon these 
schools. The different types of schools, 
with their various modifications, are 
included within the various fields of 
vocational education that are within 
the scope of the National Vocational 
Education Act; that is, vocational 
education of less than college grade 
for agriculture, trade and industry, 
and home economics. 

Enrollment.—The Ninth Annual Re- 
port of the Federal Board for the year 
1925 shows that the enrollment in 
these three types has increased as 
follows: 


1918 1925 


53,005 }319,020 
68,693 |190,388 
42,488 |149,962 


Part-time schools 
Evening schools 
All-day schools 


Tota th cs-ca Maes eens 


164,186 |659,370 
J 


Supervised Schools.—In addition 
to the above enrollment in _ fed- 
erally aided schools there was re- 
ported for the year 1925, 115,737 en- 
rolled in schools under the supervi- 
sion of the State boards and which 
were organized in accordance with the 
State’s plan, but for which no Federal 
funds were used. Several States have 
set up the policy of using Federal 
funds only for new programs and of 
shifting the burden of cost on the 
local community more and more as 
the program develops. We may ex- 
pect to see this policy further extend- 
ed in the coming years in view of tle 
fact that the amount of Federal 
funds available to the States ceases to 
increase annually after 1926. 


CIVILIAN VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


Federal._—It can be fairly assumed 
that the intent of Congress in enact- 
ing the Civilian Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1920 was twofold. The 
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first objective was that of eliminating, 
as far as possible, human suffering 
and distress which inevitably follow 
loss of earning power caused by acci- 
dent or disease, while the second pur- 
pose was that of conserving our 
human resources by reducing that 
group of our citizens whose earning 
capacity has been decreased or de- 
stroyed through such causes. It can 
be assumed, therefore, that the mo- 
tives which actuated the passage of 
the legislation were both philan- 
thropic and economic, but both were 
in the general direction of public 
welfare. 

States.—The first basis upon which 
to estimate the progress which has 
been made is to ascertain the degree 
to which the States have entered into 
coéperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment under the terms of the act. 
Prior to the passage of the act only 
6 States had inaugurated services of 
civilian vocational rehabilitation for 
the physically disabled. At the pres- 
ent time 39 have enacted legislation 
setting up codperative relations with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation as the representative of the 
Federal Government, and it is prob- 
able that at least 2 more will have 
enacted similar legislation within the 
coming year. 

Purpose. — Civilian vocational re- 
habilitation means taking an individ- 
ual who, through accident or disease 
has practically lost his earning ¢a- 
pacity, and restoring him to an earn- 
ing power. Abundant evidence has 
been accumulated to show that this 
can be accomplished in the great ma- 
jority of cases. For illustration, in 
a recent study that was carried on 
in 36 States, covering the history of 
over 6,000 cases, it was shown that 
these individuals had been so re- 
strained and restored to earning ca- 
pacity that they were enabled to fol- 
low 628 gainful occupations, ranging 
from highly skilled and professional 
employments to relatively unskilled 


work of a remunerative character. 
Moreover, the 628 gainful occupations 
are the ordinary and usual occupa- 
tions by which people earn their liv- 
ing. They do not include such occu- 
pations as are commonly connected 
with therapeutic work, and are kinds 
of jobs for which normal unhandi- 
capped workers are carried on the 
pay rolls of employing establish- 
ments. 

Expense.—As one result of this 
progress, it may be pointed out that 
it is no small achievement for the | 
States, on the average, to have re- 
duced the cost of rehabilitating the 
disabled worker, including all ex- 
penses of administration, to the aver- 
age amount of $203 per case, which 
cost compares very favorably with 
figures for general or for vocational 
education. In other words, the cost 
of retraining compares very favorably 
with the cost of other forms of train- 
ing. 

Origin.—The civilian rehabilitation 
program was an outgrowth of that 
developed for the disabled soldier, 
sailor, and marine.* Experience had 
demonstrated that the disabled man 
with his vocational handicap was a 
potential liability, but that with his 
vocational handicap removed, even 
though he retained his physical disa- 
bility he became an economic asset. 
The United States was the first coun- 
try to undertake to establish a pro- 
gram of civilian vocational rehabili- — 
tation on a national scale. This had 
not been attempted by any European 
country. It is true that many of the 
European countries, noticeably Ger- 
many, had legislation involving com- 
pensation and various forms of re- 
lef, but this is as far as they had 
gone at the time of the passage of the 
National Civilian Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act. 


* Organized in 1918 under the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education but trans- 
ferred by Congress in 1921 to the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. 
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SEMI-PUBLIC AND PHILANTHROPIC SCHOOLS 


By FRANK CUSHMAN 
CHIEF, TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


GROUPS 


Semi-public and _ philanthropic 
agencies are rendering an important 
service in the promotion of vocational 
education in the United States. The 
service rendered by these agencies 
supplements that which is being ren- 
dered throughout the country 
through public vocational schools or- 
ganized as an integral part of the 
public school system. Semi-public and 
philanthropic institutions doing this 
work may be classified into two prin- 
cipal groups as follows: 

(1) Endowed institutions, such as 
the David Rankin, Jr., School of Me- 
chanical Trades, St. Louis, William 
Hood Dunwoody Institute, Minneapo- 
lis, Wentworth Institute and Frank- 
lin Union, Boston, Williamson Free 
School of Mechanical Trades and Gi- 
rard College, Philadelphia. 

(2) Schools operated by social 
service agencies, such as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the 
Knights of Columbus. 

The Isaac Delgado Central Trade 
School of New Orleans is an endowed 
institution, the operating expenses of 
which are paid by the city board of 
education. The endowment of this 
school may be used only for buildings 
and equipment. 


NEW TYPES 


One of the outstanding character- 
istics of semi-public vocational schools 
is their flexibility. In such institu- 
tions it is possible to carry on experi- 
-mental work in vocational education 
in a way that would be difficult to 
realize in a public school. New 
types of organization for handling 
the instruction of individuals or 
groups can be worked out in an ex- 
perimental way with a minimum of 
difficulty, and such schools or agen- 
cies are in a position to carry on 
original experiments with greater 
freedom than public institutions can 


earry them on. Much of the progress 
which has been made in the past ten 
years in vocational education has 
been, to a considerable extent, due to 
the experimental and developmental 
work carried on in such institutions 
as Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
as well as the more progressive pub- 
lic vocational schools. 

For example, the organization of 
short unit courses, methods of indi- 
vidual instruction, methods of or- 
ganizing trade instruction so as to 
permit of individual progression, the 
organization of instruction so as to 
make it possible for a man to get the 
training he needs when he needs it 
and when he can profit by it to the 
greatest extent, and similar practices 
which have been widely adopted 
throughout the country were to a 
very considerable extent influenced by 
the experimental work conducted in 
these institutions. 

Due to the fact that practically all 
of the institutions referred to above 
are dependent for students upon the 
degree to which students receive the 
kind of help and instruction which 
they need, they are placed in a posi- 
tion where it is absolutely necessary 
for them to shape their policies and 
procedure to meet the needs not only 
of young men who are preparing 
themselves for profitable entrance 
into industrial employment but for 
the needs of those who are already 
employed. While trade schools which 
are operated as a part of the public 
school program are to some extent 
subjected to this condition, private 
and semipublic institutions are sub- 
jected to it to a very much greater 
extent. 

Trade extension courses for em- 
ployed workers constitute the greater 
portion of the work of endowed and 
semi-public institutions although pre- 
employment and trade preparatory 
courses are important features of 
their prograinas. 
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GROUPS SERVED BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By FRANK CUSHMAN 
CHIEF, TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


THE TAUGHT 


All those persons who are served 
by the program of vocational educa- 
tion as it has been developed in the 
United States may be classified in 
two principal groups as _ follows: 
(1) Youths; (2) Employed workers. 
For both of these groups vocational 
education may include any form of 
training which fits an individual for 
the successful pursuit of a gainful oc- 
cupation, or which assists any indi- 
vidual already employed in a gain- 
ful occupation to improve himself in 
the practice of that occupation or to 
secure promotion therein. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF 
YOUTH 


The group referred to in this sec- 
tion as youths may be understood to 
include persons between the ages of 
16 and 21. While the National Vo- 
cational Education Act recognizes vo- 
cational education as beginning as 
early as the age of 14, experience has 
shown quite conclusively that efforts 
to promote the objectives of voca- 
tional education are most efficient 
when the work with the 14 to 16 year 
old group is. directed principally to- 
ward vocational guidance, social ad- 
justment, and other prevocational ob- 
jectives. 

At the age of 16 the majority of 
young people are ready to make an 
intelligent choice of an occupation 
and this choice is likely to be made 
intelligently in proportion as the in- 
dividual has enjoyed an opportunity 
to acquire a large amount of infor- 
mation concerning occupations and 
the ways in which the work of the 
world is done. Much effective voca- 
tional guidance and social adjustment 
work is accomplished through the 
special type of organization known as 
the general continuation school re- 
ferred to under IJ-2. 

Vocational education dealing with 
persons between 16 and 21 years of 
age is carried on under three princi- 


pal types of organization, as follows: 
1, Full-time courses; 2, part-time 
courses; 3, evening courses. 

Full-time courses are usually or- 
ganized upon the assumption that a 
group of minors can be effectively 
prepared for entrance into profitable 
employment by spending one or more 
years in definite preparation for 
going to work at a chosen occupation. 
The full-time day school meets the 
needs of a certain number of young 
people who are face to face with the 
necessity for earning a living; but in 
many ways a full-time day vocational 
school is less efficient, from the stand- 
point of vocational education, than 
various forms of part-time education. 

In the field of vocational agricul- 
ture the principal development has 
occurred in rural high schools where 
the full-time preémployment course 
has been notably successful. Full- 
time courses in vocational home eco- ° 
nomics in high schools have, how- 
ever, not developed to a degree com- 
parable with the development of agri- 
culture, the major emphasis in home 
economics having been placed upon 
the development of part-time and 
evening classes. The full-time day 
school enrollment in home economics 
is less than 15 per cent. of the total 
enrollment. In the field of trade and 
industrial education, full-time day 
trade schools have also constituted a 
very small part of the program, the 
enrollment in full-time schools being 
approximately 10 per cent. of the 
total enrollment in all forms of trade 
and industrial schools. Part-time. 
schools enroll approximately 65 per 
cent. of the total number and even- 
ing schools 25 per cent. 

Part-Time Courses.—The most sat- 
isfactory results have been secured 
in the field of apprenticeship for the 
skilled trades where work and study 
have been properly combined under a 
part-time plan. In many cases, plans 
which call for an equal division of 
time between work and school have 
been eminently satisfactory. In 
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other cases apprentices attend part- 
time school from 4 to 8 hours each 
week, for the purpose of receiving 
definite instruction and training sup- 
plementary to their practical experi- 
ence secured on the job. A very effi- 
cient part-time plan for apprentice- 
ship provides for one full eight-hour 
day in school each two weeks during 
the entire period of apprenticeship. 

Where conditions are such that it 
is not practicable to set up a part- 
time plan for apprenticeship the next 
best substitute is the evening school. 
Evening trade extension vocational 
classes are open to employed workers 
16 years of age or over; hence this 
type of organization lends itself to 
certain apprenticeship plans. 

Evening Courses.—In the field of 
vocational home economics, experi- 
ence has indicated that the most ef- 
fective work is done with women who 
are confronted with the problems of 
managing a home rather than with 
girls of high school age. The even- 
ing program in vocational home eco- 
nomics therefore has far exceeded the 
enrollment in other types of schools 
or classes. 

While the percentage of the total 
number served in evening and part- 
time schools in vocational agriculture 
is small the work is rapidly expand- 
ing and increasing in scope. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
EMPLOYED WORKERS 


“Camel Theory” of Education.— 
There are two principal theories of 
education which are at the present 
time widely accepted by different 
groups of people in the United 
States. 

One of these theories is based upon 
the assumption that a person should 
enter school at an early age and con- 
tinue in school without interruption 
until he or she has finished a four- 
year college or university course. 
This theory is based upon several 
hypotheses, among which may be 
mentioned : 

(1) That a college or university training 
for every citizen is a desirable social ob- 
jective. 

(2) That the educative process should be 
continuous and that under no_ circumstances 
should a boy or girl permit his or her at- 


tention to be diverted from regular school 
work by entering a definite wage-earning 
occupation. 

(3) That an education can be secured most 
advantageously by devoting approximately 
sixteen years of one’s life to school activities 
as a student prior to entering upon employ- 
ment. / 

(4) That a system which is characterized 
by such a philosophy offers an equal. oppor- 
tunity for all youth, 3 


This theory in substance amounts 
to an assertion that a young person 
should stay in school or college until 
his “intellectual hump” can be as- 
sumed to hold all of the knowledge 
which he will need to carry him 
across the desert of life. This theory 
almost completely ignores the educa- 
tional value of work, as well as the 
psychological fact that the learning 
process is not complete until the 
learner makes some concrete applica- 
tions of the principles covered by the 
instruction. 

Apprentice Theory of Education.— 
A second theory is based upon the 
following assumptions: 


(1) That training which includes only 
standard high school and college work does 
not supply the kind of education which most 
people need. 

(2) That honest work has a great educa- 
tional value, and should be utilized for its 
educational value throughout the period of 
attendance at high school and college. 

(3) That all of one’s education cannot be 
secured in school and college prior to en- 
gaging in useful and practical work. 

(4) That rhuch of the instruction and 
training in high school and college is mean- 
ingless to many students and is of no perma- 
nent value to them because they are unable 
to apply what they are taught in any definite 
way. Through lack of experience they fail to 
understand thoroughly what they are trying 
to learn. 

(5) That a system which provides identity 
of opportunity for all does not provide equal- 
ity of opportunity, and that the existing sys- 
tem of education provides a superior oppor- 
tunity for the prospective professional man 
and a very limited opportunity for those who 
will engage in the ordinary occupations which 
must be carried on if society is to continue to 
exist. 


This theory holds that the best re- 
sults in education can be secured by 
the proper apportionment of work 
and study throughout the period of 
high school and college training with 
opportunity for application of the 
principles and the subject matter 
taught in the class. It also holds 
that opportunities should be provided 
for all persons, regardless of their 
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age, to secure such instruction and 
training as they may need at any 
given period of their lives. It recog- 
nizes that only a small portion of 
one’s education is secured in school or 
college, and that the educative pro- 
cess is, or should be, continuous 
throughout the period of life for the 
normal person. It discounts the 
value of a lot of undigested and un- 
assimilated information received 
prior to getting a job. The propo- 
nents of this theory boldly assert that 
this is the only pian thus far formu- 
lated which offers equal educational 
opportunity to all and sets up a sit- 
uation whereby democracy in educa- 
tion can be realized. 

Schools for Employed Workers.— 
The whole program of vocational 
education for adult workers is justi- 
fied if one accepts the apprentice 
theory of education. Under the 
“camel theory” educational oppor- 
tunities, except for the selected few, 
are limited. Under the apprentice 
theory no limit is placed upon edu- 
cational opportunities which may be 
provided for any citizen, except his 
desire to avail himself of those op- 
portunities. 

In general, it may be stated that 
vocational education for employed 
workers has two principal objectives, 
as follows: 

(1) To enable individuals to become more 
efficient on their present jobs. 

(2) To enable persons to qualify for ad- 


vancement and promotion in their selected 
occupations. 


Group Characteristics. — Persons 
who are attracted toward leisure 
time classes for either of the pur- 
poses previously discussed exhibit 
certain characteristics, among which 
may be mentioned: 


(1) They usually know what they want. 
They are not particularly interested in courses 
of a general character but rather in specific 
instruction and training regarding some of 
their every-day problems. 

(2) They have performed a full day’s work, 
as a rule, before coming to school. Their 
attendance is an indication that they have a 
certain amount of ambition to get ahead. 
They are, therefore, characterized by a certain 
degree of earnestness and legitimate ambition. 

(3) They usually want technical instruction 
rather than shop practice. This is perfectly 
natural inasmuch as most of them have a 
sufficient opportunity in connection with their 
daily work to learn the manipulative process 


of their trade. It is not at all common, 
however, for a man in the shop or a man 
working at an outside building trade to have 
an opportunity on the job to learn the tech- 
nical aspects of his trade. 


Diversity of the Work.—The pro- 
gram for employed workers has de- 
veloped and expanded during the 
past seven years until the principal 
classes of employed workers are 
served to some extent. A list of 134 
sample trade extension courses was 
recently prepared by the Tederal 
Board for Vocational Education, and 
it was clearly shown that all of the 
principal groups of industrial oceupa- 
tions have been reached to a greater 
or less extent. 

Foreman Training.—One important 
phase of occupational extension edu- 
cation is that form of foreman train- 
ing which is conducted by some pub- 
lic or quasi public agency. 

The public program of vocational 
education takes cognizance of the fun- 
damental fact that industry cannot 
be used snecessfully as an educa- 
tional agency for the young worker; 
and that consequently no apprentice- 
ship scheme can succeed, except as the 
men with whom the young worker is 
most constantly in contact, the man 
who has direct control over him and 
his activities while at work, is able 
and willing to make of industry an 
educational agency, and intelligent 
enough to do it. | 

So, while the foreman himself may 
be an object of interest to local, 
State, and Federal educational au- 
thorities as a worker who needs to be 
helped to do his work well and to 
prepare for the next step, he becomes 
doubly an object of interest as a 
worker who has control over the yvo- 
cational educational destinies of a 
large number of other workers. 

Federal Aid—The Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, as one 
means of promoting the progress of 
vocational education in the States hos 
adopted the plan of conducting dem- 
onstration foreman training confer- 
ences or classes in plants at various 
points throughout this country in co- 
operation with representatives of 
State departments of vocational edu- 
cation, of teacher-training institu- 
tions, and of interested firms. 
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Foremen’s conferences are round- 
table gatherings of foremen who are 
led to describe and discuss their own 
industrial experience, as foremen, and 
through the discussion to develop un- 
derlying principles, effective meth- 
ods, and sound practices in dealing 
with their problems. A series of con- 
ferences in any plant should result 
in better working relationship be- 
tween the departments and between 
the foremen and his subordinates and 
superiors. 

Every foreman should be assisted 
to realize the educational problem in 
its relation to the work of the plant 


EDUCATION 


and of the industry, and to visualize 
himself primarily in the hight of an 
instructor. 

Most important of all, however, the 
conference discussion should be di- 
rected straight toward the determina- 
tion of the permanent training pro- 
gram necessary to meet the needs of 
the industry, whether the program 
decided upon shall be limited to the 
foreman’s own immediate instruc- 
tional work with those under him, or 
extend to an organized plant program 
or to a codperative arrangement be- 
tween the industry and the public ~ 
schools. 


PURPOSES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By M. M. Prorritr 
SPECIALIST, UNITED STATES BuREAU oF EDUCATION 


Specific Training—This discussion 
will be limited to specific courses and 
activities that are directly or indi- 
rectly contributing factors to the de- 
velopment of an efficient vocational 
program. The values of manual arts 
courses, for any other purpose than 
the contributions they can make to 
the later vocational courses, will not 
here be considered. Nevertheless, vo- 
cational education is very definite in 
its objectives and is clearly defined as 
to its purpose. Specifically, its pur- 
pose is to afford training that will 
prepare the individual for entrance 
upon some definite occupation. 

In manual courses not of a strictly 
vocational type, great confusion exists 
as to objectives, specific courses, and 
types of projects. The terms “manual 
training,” “manual arts,” “practical 
arts,” and “industrial arts’ have 
been variously used. The useful term 
“prevocational education” is often 
used to connote any or all manual 
courses offered earlier in the curricu- 
lum than the strict vocational courses. 

Love of Manipulation.—The essen- 
tial characteristic of real vocational 
work is the opportunity it offers the 
individual for expressing himself 
freely in media of the common ma- 
terials, such as wood and metal, stone 

-or concrete, the expression being the 
result of manipulative operations and 
processes performed upon the ma- 


terial. Such work is psychological, 
being an appeal to the creative in- 
stinct. The desire to manipulate is, 
in origin, a tendency to manipulate 
things, whether by creating or de- 
stroying. The individual desires to 
see a change take place in “some- 
thing” because he has altered that 
“something.” Experience easily teaches 
the value of creating as opposed to 
destroying. The desire to manipulate 
things in a way that will be of use 
becomes a learned tendency. Manual 
arts courses of all types take advan- 
tage of this desire to manipulate. 
Fields of Creation—Individuals 
will vary in this tendency to manipu- 
late, both as to the degree to which 
this trait is possessed and as to the 
nature of the object which the indi- 
vidual desires to manipulate. No- 
where in the entire educational pro- 
gram is the psychology of individual 
differences more pronounced. Some 
like best to manipulate material 
things and to create articles from 
wood, metal, stone, etc., while others 
desire to work with symbols and ab- 
stract ideas, and to create things 
which are largely thought products— 
the result of the development of ideas 
rather than of materials. A third 
class desire to direct the actions of 
other individuals, to assume leader- 
ship over men. These characteristic 
tendencies are in line with individual 
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aptitudes and interests and are sig- 
nificant of their existence. The first 
class requires those qualifications 
necessary for success in the normal 
vocations found in the trades and in- 
dustries, commerce and transporta- 
tion, agriculture, and home making. 
The second class exhibits the qualifi- 
cations necessary for success in the 
professional vocations, such as law, 
medicine, and the ministry. 
Differentiation of Interest—Any of 
the forms of manual arts are suited 
to a program of vocational educa- 
‘tion, the avowed purpose of which is 
definitely to prepare individuals for 
entrance upon specific occupations. 
Any of them aid the general educa- 
tion program in discovering individ- 
ual aptitudes and interests, indica- 
tive of traits desirable for further 
development and refinement. As ex- 
perience and practice forward these 
manifested interests, they will become 
more refined, and consequently more 
useful indices for the educational and 
vocational guidance of the individual. 
For example, the early manual train- 
ing work of the grades aims at self- 
expression through the acquisition of 
muscular control and the opportuni- 
ties it offers for connected thinking. 
At first there may be no marked 
differences among the pupils as to 
abilities, in either the manipulative 
processes or the thought processes in- 
volved. Before the completion of the 
. elementary school, individual differ- 


ences will begin to appear between’ 


two great vocational groups, the one 
in which the mental processes pre- 
dominate, the other in which manual 
processes predominate. The manual 
training work should give, by the end 
of the elementary school, some indica- 
tion as to aptitudes and interests for 
work with tools. 

High School Differentiation.—The 
manual and industrial arts courses in 
the high school offer the student ex- 
periences in finer and more complex 
manipulative processes. The shop 
courses are developed more nearly 
along occupational lines than were 
those of the grades. The shop jobs 
may be quite definitely characteristic 


of trade work; still the organization 
of the courses is for the purpose of 
furnishing some participating ex- 
periences in a variety of occupational 
jobs rather than giving related ex- 
periences in one occupation. In addi- 
tion to any discovery of aptitudes 
and interests in doing work with tools 
in the elementary school, the high 
school student has experiences that 
may lead to the discovery of more 
specific capacities. He may find that 
he has more ability and greater in- 
terest in working with some particu- 
lar tools and materials. 

Prevocational Values.—The contri- 
bution made to a program of voca- 
tional education by work done in pre- 
vocational schools and classes is to 
be looked for in connection with the 
discovery of aptitudes and interests 
in the individual which will function. 
It is thus possible to try him out on 
each of the occupations in turn; re- 
sort must be had to some form of 
representative sampling. 

Vocational Guidance.—Well-organ- 
ized courses in the  prevocational 
school, in which some representative 
work of some of the larger vocational 
groups, such as agriculture, trade and 
industries, commerce, and home mak- 
ing is given, will furnish a type of 
participating experiences that will be 
of value in preventing misfits in the 
vocational education program. The 
whole question of vocational guid- 
ance is a very difficult one, not only 
because of the great number of occu- 
pations to be considered, but also he- 
cause of the changing interests of the 
individual with developing maturity 
and also to the changing nature of 
the occupation itself. 

The function of the manual arts 
and prevocational courses in relation 
to the vocational education programe 
is to act as a series of sieves, the first 
ones with very large meshes separat- 
ing individuals on basis of character- 
istics of the largest general vocational 
groups; the next ones differentiating 
a little more closely as to vocational 
capacities; and so on down to the last, 
where the individuals are separated 
for specific occupational training. 
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OPPORTUNITIES OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


By C. F. KLINEFELTER 
REGIONAL AGENT, FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


STATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Evening Schools.—Evening schools 
and classes are intended for persons, 
16 years of age and over, who are 
regularly employed in definite occu- 
pations. Class sessions are held out- 
side of the regular working day, and 
the members of the class attend by 
sacrificing some of their leisure time. 
In view of the fact that evening oc- 
cupational extension work for adults 
can be given most successfully by 
means of short unit courses, the work 
is occupational extension in character 
rather than  occupational-changing 
training. So far as the public pro- 
gram is concerned, which is supported 
in part by Federal aid, no funds may 
be used for evening classes unless the 
work is occupational extension in 
character. 

Instruction in evening classes is 
largely concerned with the technical 
and theoretical side of the occupation, 
rather than with manipulative train- 
ing. In certain cases, however, a short 
unit class may be organized to give 
manipulative training on a machine 
or process, in advance of the present 
manipulative work of the class mem- 
bers, in order to prepare them for ad- 
vancement in the occupation. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that teachers 
of evening classes for adult workers 
must command the respect of their 
groups as occupational experts, and 
that technically trained teachers, 
without satisfactory occupational ex- 
perience do not usually hold the in- 
terest of adult workers enrolled in 
their evening classes. 


PART-TIME SCHOOLS 


Part-time schools and classes are 
designed for young employed workers, 
between the ages of 14 to 18 years,, 
although the upper limit has been 
construed to mean mental.age, hence 
classes are in operation, under the 
part-time organization, for adult 
workers. Class sessions are held dur- 
ing the regular working day, on the 
employer’s time. In the public pro- 


gram, which is aided from Federal 
funds, classroom instruction must ex- 
tend over a minimum period of 144 
hours per year. This training period 
may extend throughout the school 
year, for 4 or 8 hours per week, or 
it may be offered as a short, inten- 
sive program, as is the case with cer- 
tain part-time classes for workers 
held during their dull season, when 
work at the occupation is slack, owing 
to climatic or other causes. The in- 
struction offered in part-time schools 
may be of an occupational extension 
nature, it may be designed to pre- 
pare workers in juvenile “blind-alley” 
positions to transfer into other more 
permanent and desirable occupations, 
or it may be concerned primarily with 
giving further training in the funda- 
mental arts which society deems es- 
sential, together with attention to 
assisting young workers to arrive at 
desirable adjustments toward their 
fellow workers, their employers, and 
society at large. In certain part-time 
schools provision is made to offer 
training and assistance to a type of 
worker commonly designated as the 
“Sn-and-outer.”’ Here a worker, tem- 
porarily out of employment, enters the 
school, receives training until he is 
able to secure another position, per- 
haps on a higher level than before, 
when he goes back into full-time em- 
ployment, until he feels the need of 
further training or again loses his 
position, when he returns to the 
school for further help. 


ALL-DAY SCHOOLS 


_All-day vocational schools receive 
young people who have not yet gone 
to work and give them vocational — 
training for specific occupations. The 
training in these schools includes in- 
struction in the technical knowledge, 
practical operations, and the prob- 
lems incident to each occupation, 
training in applying the technical 
knowledge to the practice of the occu- 
pation, and a certain small percent- 
age of the time, usually 15 to 20 per 
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cent., to general education subjects ,;schools, as an -integral part of the 
deemed necessary to round out the|regular high school organization. 
curriculum. All-day schools are op-| While certain adjustments are neces- 
erated for the same period of time as|sary, and misunderstandings occa- 
the regular schools in a given city,|Sionally arise to cause temporary 
usually for nine months or more each | trouble, experience has fully demon- 
year. Their courses are arranged to | strated that it is entirely possible to 
offer instruction for from 25 to 30 | offer distinct vocational courses in 
clock hours per week, depending the regular high schools, without dis- 
upon the size of the city. ruption to either interest. The voca- 

Separate Vocational Schools—Cer- | tional department in a high school 
tain States and cities maintain en-| issues a diploma from the vocational 
tirely separate all-day schools, hay-|COUrse, upon Mitek ce oe , Be 
ing no connection with the regular diploma is issued ete th ene 
high school program. In some in- A actos OO Cet meds 
stances such separate schools have an The vocational courses appeal to 

g v a : 

ee ore, teem na that class of high school students 


: ae which is not interested in entering 
separate board or committee, distinct college but wishes to prepare to enter 
from the school board or com- 


tt the practice of an occupation upon 
pba h leti f the high school 
The justification for these separate ge com pion: ee : 


A ders course. 
schools has been to avoid the friction Special Schools.—Many private em- 
and handicaps which are more or 


, r ‘ f : ployers, firms, and associations carry 
“ess Inevitable in fitting such an or-| on ‘vocational training for their em- 


ganization into a regular school sys- ployees, by means of correspondence 
tem primarily designed for the sen-| courses, evening classes, part-time 
eral, cultural education of its pupils. classes, and short intensive full-time 

Vocational Departments in High | courses, conducted by their own train- 
Schools.—The majority of the all-day ing departments, or they negotiate 
schools or classes throughout the|with some outside training agency to 
country are administered as separate | come in and give their employees the 
departments in the regular high | training. 


STATISTICS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By J. C. WricHT 
Director, FreprRAL Board FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


TABLE 1.—Federal vocational education funds, by years 
ee 


Amount of Federal Grant 


ty ing Jun 0— 

EE a MN Total Agricultural Industrial Teacher 

Education Education 1 Training 
1926 and annually thereafter 2/$7,154,901.51 $3,021,987.39 | $3,046,148.19 $1,086,765.93 
LS VASE isin choeucn Camo fin Brey ee 6,168,716.08 2,526,826.66 2,555,123.49 1,086,765.93 
EOQAY Derelere staveneine creaierctevelewies 5,190,448.02 2,036,502.12 2,067,179.97 1,086,765.93 
LOD Slat sere arohalighate ote ersten eke 4,615,159.80 1,759,219.51 1,769,174.36 1,086,765.93 
DDD. Calevevcis oictorvete eis skereselntots 4,120,833.72 1,510,993.69 1,523,074.10 1,086,765.93 
UO Dee rvereh suchenchstetelticreiereherarieiete 3,632,177.37 1,266,875.30] 1,277,073.99 1,088,288.08 
UO ZO Me ateie.c eiciskelernn enter ocketten 3,051,919.01 1,022,637.75 1,032,875.96 996,405.30 
DOM OT tay cterasucrexeliiere sine te ete 2,307,465.44 |« 782,555.76 794,463.33 730,421.35 
ARIS Beccary enters Otis ane 1,655,586.72 547,027.79 564,444.89 544,114.04 


4Including home economics and part-time general continuation education. Under the 
law not more than 20 per cent. of the Federal grant provided for ‘trade, home economics, 
and industrial education” may be expended for reimbursements on account of home economics 
education, 

* For years subsequent to 1930, allotments based upon “‘the last preceding census” will 
be slightly different from those shown in this line, but will not vary from the figures given 
by more than a few thousands of dollars. 
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' TABLE 2.—Enrollment in federally aided schools (exclusive of teacher- 
training institutions), years ending June 30, 1918 to 1925 


Enrollment 
T Short 
Sex and Year ge Eve- | Part- Unit 
ning time | All-day) Course, 
Acricul- | Trade or | Home Schools |Schools | Schools Agricul- 
Total ~ a |, dadus- Eco- Total | Tota] | Total tural 
ural : . 
trial nomics Schools 
‘Both sexes: 1925 :|659,370 86,355 421,941 | 151,074 |190,388]/319,020)146,094 3,868 
MLO DA . wenccces 652,994 85,984 409,843 | 157,167 |193,674/321,191/138,131 3,256 
(SEAR Reece 536,528 71,298 325,889 | 189,341 |157,874|2538,728]1238,015 1,911 
LAR en 475,828 60,236 296,884 | 118,708 |133,835] 228,655|113,338 ade 
MEZA Gfecita s s west 324,247 43,352 217,500 63,395 84,918]150,963] 88,366 exehe 
BOZO ces ye «2 | 200,008 31,301 184,819 48,938 73,1221122,974| 68,962 ae 
UNS aero 194,895}| 19,933 135,548 39,414 66,176] 77,677] 51,042 ao 
POLS 6.0.2 o.c'peot 164,186 15,453 117,934 30,799 68,693] 53,005] 42,488 2 
Male: 1925: 361,139 82,458 278,681 So 94,312]166,149| 97,091 3,587 
| 1924 349,224 81,366 267,814 44 94,960) 161,233) 92,989 3,063 
1923 283,103 67,900 215,192 11 75,495| 122,533) 83,541 1,534 
1922 - -| 259,287 57,278 201,991 18 64,9321117,798] 76,557 ajar 
BOOT lariejcsieie.c|. 192,506 40,559 | 151,747 orahe 50,000] 83,218] 59,088 ists 
RO ZOLS ta crs tel clare, ore 163,228 29,351 | 133,872 5 | 46,935] 69,498] 46,795 Ry 
UU ENG opipoaanne 120,351 18,399 101,805 147 | 42,094] 44,600] 33,657 abd 
BRON eSe Gricla: siete, 3 te 101,139 14,167 86,943 29 39,629) 32,605] 28,905 aoe 
Female: 1925 298,231 3,897 143,260 | 151,074 96,076|152,871| 49,008 281 
IZA oan 5 0's . -|303,770 4,618 142,029 | 157,123 98,7141159,958] 45,142 193 
1923) ....-.06- 253,425 3,398 | 110,697 | 139,330 | 82,379]131,195) 39,474 B77 
Ori vee s.0.¢ oe 06 216,541 2,958 94,893 | 118,690 68,903]110,857| 36,781 etek 
Ue ABR RO CES 131,941 2,793 65,753 63,395 | 34,918] 67,745] 29,278 are 
SRO) Rudi p tetieovel 0:0 101,830 1,950 50,947 48,933 26,187| 53,476] 22,167 oan 
MPA) Wolvchel sveelel oie 74,544 1,534 33,743 39,267 24,082) 33,077] 17,385 eisra 
"OREN ae aaa 63,047 1,286 | 30,991] 30,770 | 29,064] 20,400] 13,583 Re 


1 Agricultural schools were not classified as evening, part-time, and all-day schools in 
1918, 1919, and 1920. 
2 Included in trade extension. 
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By R. O. SMALL 
Director, State VocaTioNAL Epucation, Boston 


ALLEN, Charles R—The Foreman and, Cuartrers, W. W.—Curriculum Con- 


His Job. Phila., Lippincott, 1922. 
ALLEN, Frederick J—A Guide to the 

Study of Occupations. Cambridge, 

Harvard Univ. Press, 1921. 

Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business.—Social Studies in Sec- 
ondary Schools. Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1922. 

Baker, Ray S.—The New Industrial 
Unrest. Garden City, N. Y., Dou- 
bleday, Page, 1920. 

Brewer, J. M., and others.—Mental 
Measurement in Educational and 
Vocational Guidance. Cambridge, 
Harvard Univ., 1924. 

Bureau of Education, Dept. of In- 
terior, Washington, D. C.—Monthly 
Record of Ourrent Educ. Publics. 


struction. N. Y., Macmillan, 1923. 

Commission on National Aid to Voca- 
tional Education.—Vocational Hdu- 
cation. Report of the Commission, 
Vol. 1, 63 Cong. House Doc., No. 
1004, Wash., Govt. Printing Office, 
1914. 

Doueias, Paul H.—American A ppren- 
ticeship and Industrial Education. 
N. Y., Longmans, Green, 1921. 

Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion.—Yearbook. Wash., 1925. 

Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. More than 100 bulletins. Most 
of them on sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Documents. A com- 
plete list of publications available 
on application to the Federal Board 
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for Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton D. C. Note especially: 


No. 1.—Statement of Policies. Rev., 
1922. 

No. 13.—A gricultural Education—Or- 
gamzation and Administra- 
tion. Rev., 1925. 

17.—Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion—Organization and Ad- 
ministration. Reyv., 1924. 

22.—Retail Selling. 

27.—Training of Teachers of Vo- 
cational Agriculture. 
28.—Home Hconomics Education 
—Organization and Adminis- 
tration. Rev., 1924. 
66.—Bibliography on Vocational 
Guidance. Rev., 1925. 
73.—Part-time Schools. A Survey 
of Haperiences in the United 
States and Foreign Coun- 
tries, with Recommendations. 
86.—The Health of the Family. 

92.—A pprentice Education in the 
Construction Industry. 

98.—Principles in Making the Vo- 
cational Course of Study in 
Agriculture in the High 
School. 

No. 99.—Directory of Trade Schools. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


Gown, Enoch B., and others.—Occu- 
pations. Boston, Ginn, 1923. 

Hitt, David S.—Introduction to Vo- 
cational Education. N. Y., Macmil- 
lan, 1923. 

Keuier, Franklin J—Day Schools for 
Young Workers. N. Y., Century, 
1924. 

Muwrog, James P.—The Human Fac- 
tor in Education. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1920. 

National Education Association.— 
Proceedings. Wash., 1907 to date. 

National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation.—Proceedings and Bulletins. 
Harrisburg, 1907 to date. 


Payne, Arthur F.—Administration off 
Vocational Education. N. Y., Mc- 


Graw-Hill, 1924. 


Guidance. 
1925. 


racy. N. Y., Century, 1925. 


Scumip?, Gustavus A—New Methods| 
in Teaching Vocational Agriculture. | 


N. Y., Century, 1924. 


State Boards for Vocational Educa: | 
Lists of publications can be) 
secured by addressing each State | 
board. Some of the more important | 
bulletins which are at present avail- 


tion. 


able are— 


Apprenticeship for Plumbing in Wis- 


consin. Wis., 1919. 


Course of Study Monograph No. 8, | 


Cabinetmaking. Wis., 1919. 


Adult Immigrant Education in Massa- | 


chusetts, 1920-1921. Mass. 

Information Relating to the Estab- 
lishment and Administration of 
State-Aided Vocational Schools. 
Mass., 1916. 


First Annual Report of the Board for 


Vocational Education. Massachu- 
setts, 1918. 

State-Aided Vocational Education in 
Mass. 1920. 

Organization and Administration of 
Part-time Schools. New York, 1920. 

Documents Relating to Vocational 
Education. Calif., 1918. 


» Organization of Vocational) 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill,| 
Prosser, C. A., and ALLEN, C. a | 
Vocational Education in a Democ-) 


Syllabus of an Introductory Course 


on Part-time Hducation. 
1920. 

Vocational Service for Juniors, comp. 
—Opportunities for Vocational 


Calif., 


Training in New York City. N. Y., 


The Service, 1925. 


Wricut, J. C., and ALLEN, C. Ra 


Supervision of Vocational Educa- 


tion. 


John Wiley & Sons, N. Y., 
1926. 
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JANUARY 


1.—Postmaster General New announces de- 
partmental dismissals, suspensions, and resig- 
nations owing to propaganda for wage 
increase of workers. 

2.—Senate committee presents Agricultural 
appropriation bill—$124,788,478, being $125,- 
000 over the House total—and the Interior 
bill—$238,991,403, being $1,140,477 over the 
House total. 

Attorney General Stone removes Assistant 
United States Attorney Walter D. Van Riper 
from office ineNew Jersey. 

With the return of the ‘‘exiled’’? Republican 
Senators in Rhode Island the General Assem- 
bly ends the longest session ever held in the 
United States—one year. 

Two hundred eighty-seven persons are saved 
from the Clyde liner Mohawk, burned at sea 
and scuttled in Delaware Bay. 

Fascista Government in Italy begins its 
suppression of Communist journals, seizing 
offices in Rome, Naples, Genoa, and Turin. 

Spain completes evacuation of 4,000 sq. 
miles of territory in orocco and reduces 
effectives from 150,000 to 100,000. 

3.—New York stock market breaks all 
trading records for 18 years with half-day 
transactions in 1,474,750 shares. 

In Italian Chamber Premier Mussolini de- 
clares that he will crush all anti-Fascismo 
opposition within 48 hours. 

5.—Four Governors are inaugurated—Mrs. 
Nellie T. Ross, the first woman governor in 
American history, at Cheyenne, Wyo., George 
H. Dern of Utah, Arthur G. Sorlie of North 
Dakota, and George W. P. Hunt of Arizona. 

Harlan F. Stone is nominated Supreme 
Court Justice by President Coolidge in suc- 
cession to Associate Justice Joseph McKenna, 
who resigns after 27 years of service. 

In Italy former Premiers Giolitti, Orlando, 
and Salandra attempt to maintain an “‘offi- 
cial’ Opposition in the Chamber and force 
two Liberal Ministers to resign from the 
Fascista Government. 

6.—The Senate supports the President’s 
veto. of the Postal Salary Increase bill—955 
to 29—the Republican vote of 28 with the 
vote of Senator Dial (Dem., S. C.) prevent- 
ing the two-thirds vote necessary to override 
the veto. 

President Coolidge decides not to call a 
conference of Governors for the purpose of 
furthering the Child Labor Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Germany protests to the Allies that the 
failure of the British to evacuate the 
Cologne bridgehead is a breach of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

In Albania Ahmed Zogu Bey 

Bishop Noli as Premier. 
— 7.—The Senate Appropriation Committee 
reports that, except for the Florida, the capi- 
tal ships are on the 5-5-3 basis, and the Naval 
appropriation bill carrying $289,000,000. 


succeeds 


Gov. Smith, in opening the New York leg- 
islature, asks non-partisan consideration of 
State problems, continuance of the 25 per 
cent. income tax reduction, and increased 
application of water power to public utilities. 

Paol Loebe, a Socialist, is elected Presi- 
dent of the German Reichstag, disrupting 
Nationalist plans. 

8.—President Coolidge is announced by 
Seeretary Wilbur to be opposed to gun ele- 
vation, although contrary to expert opinion, 
which is that it would be no violation of 
the naval disarmament treaty. 

John H. Trumbull suceeeds Hiram Bingham 
as Governor’ of Connecticut. 

The Child Labor Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution is ratified by the California 
legislature: the Senate, 36 to 3; the House, 
69 to 9. | 

§.—The War Supply bill carrying $331,- 
000,000, of which $40,000,000 is for rivers 
and harbors, is passed by the House. 

10.—Secretary Hughes resigns as head of 
the State Department and Frank B. Kellogg, 
Ambassador at London, is nominated to suc- 
ceed him, 

American war claims are adjusted by Col. 
Logan and the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under the Dawes plan: the bill 
of $255,000,000 for the American army of 
occupation and that of $350,000,000 for war- 
damage. 

11.—In China, Gen. Chi Hsieh-yuan usurps 
the Peking administration in the native quar- 
ter of Shanghai. 

Of the German total of reparation pay- 
ments, amounting to 286,263,447 gold marks, 
France has received 113,600,000 and England 
65,800,000. 

12.—Jonathan M. Davis, the retiring 
Democratic Governor of Kansas, is arrested 
charged with accepting bribes for pardons. 

In Italy Premier Mussolini, in opening the 
Chamber, introduces a bill to wipe out Free- 
masonry as a secret society and forbidding 
membership therein of Government employes. 

14,—The Senate having substituted the 
Jones amendment for the Underwood Muscle 
Shoals bill and then displacing the former 
by the Norris government-operation amend- 
ment, on Jan. 13; now adopts the Underwood 
measure, which provides for the leasing of 
Government plants for manufacturing ni- 
trates and the production of electric power: 
50 to 30. 

The McFadden bill, revising the banking 
laws, with the Hull amendments for branch 
banking is passed by the House. 

The Child Labor amendment is defeated 
in the South Carolina legislature. 

An international financial agreement is 
signed at Paris by Belgium, France, Great 


Britain, Italy, Japan, the United States, 
Brazil, Greece, Portugal, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia, which among 


other things fixes the Ruhr occupation profit 
at 800,000,000 gold marks. 
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15.—Major Gen. Robert Lee Bullard re- 
tires as commander of the Second Corps, with 
headquarters at Governar’s Island, N. Y., and 
is succeeded by Maj. Gen. Charles P. Sum- 
merall. Gen, Bullard entered the service in 
1901. 

16.—Texas Rangers, famous in the history 
and fiction of the Mexican border, are de- 
clared to be an unconstitutional organization 
by a San Antonio court and surrender their 
arms. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., donates $1,600,- 
000 toward reconstruction of Tokio Imperial 
library, the Japanese Government having 
appropriated a similar amount. 

17.—The House adopts Urgent Deficiency 
bill reported by conference, carrying $150,- 
000,000 for tax refunds, $3,501,200 for Dam 
No. 2, Muscle Shoals, and $3,000,000 for 
Inland Waterways stock purchase. 

In Italy the Chamber adopts Mussolini’s 
electoral reform bill—268 to 19—and ad- 
journs till Feb. 15. 

18.—In Germany the Luther Cabinet de- 
crees resumption of the eight-hour law on 
April 1. 

19.—The Senate defeats a measure to pro- 
vide money for the elevation of naval guns. 

Secretary Hughes makes formal criticism 
of Paris agreement of Jan. 14 to the effect 
that it ‘neither surrenders nor modifies any 
treaty right of the United States.” 

20.—The Senate adopts majority report 
of investigating committee condemning ‘‘Tea- 
pot Dome’’ leases: 40 to 30. 

Mrs. Miriam Amanda Ferguson is Inaugu- 
rated Governor of Texas. 

21.—The House adopts the Cramton reso- 
lution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
restore immediately the Robert E. Lee man- 
sion in Arlington Cemetery. 

British dreadnought Monarch is sunk un- 
der terms of Washington pact. 

22.—President Coolidge signs the Treasury 
Post Office bill carrying $760,000,000. 

Senator Borah (Rep., Id.) opens his cam- 
paign against showing any sentimental par- 
tiality toward the French war debt. 

In Germany, the Luther Cabinet supported 
by Nationalists, Popularists, Economic Union- 
ists, Bavarian People’s party, and Catholic 
Centrists receives a vote of confidence in the 
Reichstag: 246 to 160. 

Costa Rica resigns as a member of the 
League of Nations. 

23.—Senator Bruce (Dem., Md.) answers 
Senator Borah’s French war debt speech of 
the day before. 

In Chile the Alamirabo Government is 
deposed by the military junta and President 
Alessandri is recalled. 

24,.—President Coolidge, in an address 
before the Women’s Conference on Cause 
and Cure of War, favors joining the World 
Court. 

Klan leader 8. G. Young is killed by Ora 
Thomas, deputy sheriff of Herrin, Ill., who 
is, in turn, killed by Klansmen. 

Total solar eclipse is observed from Min- 
nesota to beyond the North Atlantic States. 

Herbert H. Asquith is made Earl of Ox- 
ford and Asquith with seat in the House of 
Lords. 

25.—Representatives of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania sign compact for 
utilizing Delaware River water at an expendi- 
ture of $500,000,000 within the next cen- 
tury and guaranteering a supply of a billion 
gallons a day. 


Foreign securities valued at $1,268,438,394 
were purchased in the United States in 1924, | 
according to a Department of Commerce 
report. 

Tut-ankh-amen’s tomb, after being closed 


a year, is reopened by Howard Carter in 
Egypt. 
”'26.—President Coolidge, in address to 


budget organization, requests reduction of na- 
tional expenditures by three billion—the first 
of his economy speeches. 

Child Labor amendment is rejected by the | 
legislatures of Oklahoma, Kansas, Ohio, and | 
Texas, and by the North Dakota Senate. 

Everett Sanders succeeds C. Bascom Slemp 
as secretary to President Coolidge. 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City: contract is let for building nave 
at a cost of $5,900,000. 

27.—The Smith-Hoch resolution directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
gard farm products as basic industry in 
adjusting freight rates is adopted by the | 
Senate. 

28.—Child Labor amendment is ratified 
by New Mexico House—40 tp 8—and de- 
feated by those of Delaware and Wash- 
ington. 

29.—Col. William Hayward resigns as 
U. S. Attorney for the district of New York, 
and is succeeded by Emory R. Buckner, on 
Jan. 31. < 

Premier Herriot’s foreign policy receives 
vote of confidence in the French Chamber: 
541 to 32. 

30.—The Senate passes the Postal Pay 
and Rate Increase bill: 70 to 8. 

In the case of former Assistant Secretary 
of War Benedict Crowell, Attorney General 
Stone withdraws appeal on the ground of 
insufficient indictment. 

Thomas B. Felder and Gaston B. Means are 
convicted by New York Federal jury on 
charge of conspiring to obstruct justice and 
are each fined $10,000, with an additional 
two years’ imprisonment for Means. ; 

In Russia, Frunse succeeds Trotsky as Com- 
missar for Army and Navy. 

31.—Patriarch Constantinos of the Greek 
Orthodox Church is deported by the Turkish 
authorities from Constantinople. 


FEBRUARY 


1.—The Agricultural Conference recom- 
mends a special Federal agency to represent 
the small shippers of farm products. 

In China there is a conference of 146 mili- 
tary leaders at Peking, where the Moscow 


program and the anti-foreign policy are 
discussed. 
2.—The House passes six-year building 


program bill—243 to 116—but the $150,- 
000,000 estimate is not appropriated. 

The Air Mail bill, promoting commercial 
aviation by civil means, is signed hy the 
President. 

In Nome, Alaska, a diphtheria epidemic 
is broken by dog-sleds bringing antitoxin 
from Nenana, 650 miles. 

Suppression of French Embassy at the 
Vatican is voted by the French Chamber, 
315 to 250, but on account of the special 
status of Alsace-Lorraine an agency must 
be maintained there. 

Don Gelasio dei Principi di Caetani is 
succeeded by Giacomo de Martino as Italian 
Ambassador at Washington. 
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3.—A resolution favoring the World Court 
is reported favorably by the House Foreign 


. Affairs Committee. 


The Child Labor amendment is defeated 
by the Connecticut Senate—33 to 1—and by 
the Nevada Assembly: 19 to 18. 

Discovery of the “missing link’ is an- 
nounced by Prof. Raymond Dart at Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. At Ur, the University 
expedition unearths a li- 
brary with Chaldean tablets said to date from 
2500 B.c. 

4,.—Col. Charles R. Forbes, former Direc- 
tor of the Veterans’ Bureau, and John W. 
contractor, are convicted by a 
Chicago Federal court and each sentenced 
to two years and a $10,000 fine on charge of 
conspiring to defraud the Government in hos- 
pital contracts. 

Polish debt settlement with the United 
States is ratified by the Senate at Warsaw. 

5.—Attorney General Stone’s appointment 
to the Supreme Court is confirmed by the 
Senate: 71 to 6. 

6.—Brig. Gen. William Mitchell criticizes 
Navy and Army aviation before the House 
Air Service committee. 

John D. Rockefeller donates $500,000 to 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

In Nepal, northern India, the Maharajah 
Tribhuba Bir Bikram abolishes slavery, free- 
ing 51,419. 

7.—The $150,000,000 highway appropria- 
tion bill with Senate amendments approved 
by the House goes to the President. 

8.—Mayor Hylan of New York is blamed 
and the Transit Commission is exculpated in 
report of Supreme Court Justice John Y. 
McAvoy. 

Japanese battleship Tosa is sunk under 
Washington disarmament treaty. 

10.—Three treaties are ratified by the 
Senate: the German Commercial, the Palmas 
Island accord with Holland, and the Ru- 
manian extradition. 

Building bridge laws for the promotion 
of Hudson River traffic to New York are 
passed by New Jersey legislature. 

A germicide for kidney germs, called 
hexylresorcinol, is announced by Dr. Veader 
Leonard of Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene. 

11.—The election of Calvin Coolidge as 
President and Charles G. Dawes as Vice- 
President are formally declared by Con- 
gress after counting the electoral votes ; 
Coolidge’s popular plurality is 7,403,229 ; 
his electoral majority, 233. 

Naval Appropriation bill is signed by the 
President calling, incidentally, for a second 
disarmament conférence. 

International Opium Conference at Geneva, 
from which the United States delegates with- 
drew on Feb. 6 and the Chinese delegates 
the next day because producing countries 
declined supervision of output, signs con- 
vention, / 

12.—The Child Labor amendment is re- 
jected by the Vermont House: 229 to 3. 

A coal mine’ explosion kills 200 at Dort- 
mund, the Ruhr. 

13.—The Biilgarian designate Minister at 


Washington, cola Mileff, is assassinated in 
Sofia. 
The Dyer China trade bill, passed by 


the House, is jsent to the Senate. 

14.—The President nominates Frank B. 
Kellogg Secretary of State, William M. Jar- 
dine Secretary, of Agriculture, and George 
Parks Governor of Alaska. 


In Italy the Senate passes the electoral 
bill: 214 to 58. 

15.—A New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. bond issue for $23,000,000 is over- 
subscribed without underwriters. 

16.—The Senate confirms the nomination 
of Mr. Kellogg as Secretary of State and 
passes its own Postal Pay and Rate bill, 
wiping out House amendments. 

16.—Aircraft Committee of the House 
hears testimony from naval and army offi- 
cials and draws the conclusion that air 
defense is inadequate. 

In Germany, the Luther Government asks 
for credits of $175,000,000 to Ruhr_indus- 
trialists as indemnity for Franco-Belgian 
oceupation. 

17.—The Child Labor amendment is de- 
feated by the Pennsylvania Senate: 43 to 4. 

Dr. Wilhelm Marx accepts Premiership of 
Prussia. 

18.—That the battleship is the final arbi- 
ter in naval warfare is held by report of 
the General Board of the Navy published 
by the President. 

That a British married woman should not 
lose her nationality by marrying an alien 
is decision of the House of Commons. 

19.—At a second Opium Conference at 
Geneva ten countries sign a pact suppressing 
opium smoking. 

20.—Congressmen’s increase salary bill 
is passed by House: raises their pay and that 
of Cabinet officers to $10,000 and of Speaker 
of the House to $15,000. ® 

General Mitchell testifies before House 
Committee that ‘“‘capital ships are absolutely 
at the mercy of aircraft.” 

Cuba signs League protocol covering Arti- 
cle XVI. as to economic blockade. 

First foreign mail flight made by the 
airship Los Angeles—Lakehurst-Bermuda and 
back, in 33 hours without landing. 

21.—China pays $300,000 for bandit raid 
on Shanghai-Peking express of May 26, 1923. 

In Transjordania, the Arab Nationalist 
Premier, Rikabi Pasha, is deposed. 

2.—Simon Guggenheim with an endow- 
ment of $3,000,000 establishes fifty $2,500 
fellowships for international study. 

23.—The Underwood Muscle Shoals bill 
ig returned to conference by the Senate, 
which confirms the appointment of William 
EB. Humphrey as Federal Trade Commission 
member. 

The President, in address before the 
Women’s Conference on National Defense, 
advises the substitution of law for force, 
also the promotion of security. 

Plans to eliminate the first two years of 
college work and promote additional re- 
search work are anounced by President Good- 
now of Johns Hopkins University. 

24.—Revolt against the Turkish Angora 
Government breaks out in Kurdistan under*® 
Sheik Said. 

25.—In Indiana eighteen Democratic Sen- 
ators return to their duties when warned 
of an obstruction law against their attempt 
to prevent passage of a “Gerrymander”’ bill. 

Gutzon Borglum, sculptor of the Stone 
Mountain Confederate Memorial, is dismissed 
by the Association at Atlanta, Ga. 

26.—Postal Pay and Rate Increase bill as 
reported by conference raising revenue $60,- 
000,000 and salaries $68,000,000, is adopted 
by Senate and goes to the President. 

Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones testifies 
before the House Aircraft Committee that 
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while aircraft are indispensable ‘‘the battle- 
ship is dominant’? in naval warfare. 

The Sargasso Sea, in mid-Atlantic, is lo- 
cated by the New York Zodlogical Society’s 
ship Arcturus. 

For perfecting British air defense the House 
of Commons appropriates £21,319,300. 

27.—Rear Admiral William S. Sims tes- 
tifying before House Committee disagrees 
with Brig. General Mitchell on single air 
department but declares that all ships are at 
the mercy of aircraft. 

Senate amendment to Independent Appro- 
priations bill cancelling 50 per cent. of Pull- 
man railway fares, adopted Feb. 13, is re- 
jected by House: 255 to 123. 

American marines dominate native uprising 
on the San Blas, Panama. 

In the Japan House of Representatives a 
bill is introduced permitting foreign owner- 
ship of land. 

28.—The Senate passes Rivers and Harbors 
bill, carrying $40,000,000, and votes in- 
crease of salaries for Senate, House and Cab- 
inet members. 

The President signs the Postal Pay and 
Rate Increase bill, and transmits to Senate 
a suggestion that the Department of Justice 
investigate the Standard Oil dissolution de- 
cree, 

A mild earthquake visits the North At- 
lantic States. : 


MARCH 


1.—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick preaches 
farewell sermon at the New York First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

2.—Conference report on Deficiency bill 
is rejected’ by the Senate: 49 to 32—on 
account of $8,400,000 additional building 
expenses included. 

The House passes three bills: the Veteran 
Hospitalization carrying $10,000,000, the 
Rivers and Harbors with $42,116,134, and 
the National Probation: 170 to 49, and votes 
to apply the $10,000 Persian indemnity, due 
the expense of bringing Major Imbrie’s body 
home, to Persian education. 

The new Italian Ambassador, Giacomo de 
Martino, is received by President Coolidge. 

3.—A World Court resolution is gratui- 
tously adopted by the House: 301 to 28. 

4.— Deficiency bill carrying $2,669,042,000 
without the additional building expenses cut 
out by the House is adopted by the Senate, 
which tables the King World Court resolu- 
tion, and the Sixty-eighth Congress comes to 
an end with the House adopting the Senate’s 
etondmets to the Naval Omnibus bill: 82 to 


Inauguration of Calvin Coolidge as Presi- 
dent and Charles G. Dawes as Vice-President, 
the former endorsing the World Court, econ- 
omy and tax ‘reduction, and the latter, in 
calling to order the Senate of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, advocating abolition of limit- 
less debates. 

The Cabinet and Congress increase salary 
bill is signed by the President. 

Frank B. Kellogg and William M. Jar- 
dine take office respectively as Secretary of 
State and Secretary of Agriculture, the lat- 
ter in place of Howard M. Gore elected Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia. 

The Child Labor amendment is rejected 
by the Missouri House: 127 to 3. 

Dr. F. G. Boudreau succeeds Dr. Eichel 
as head of the epidemiological intelligence 


service of the League of Nations’ Health 
Service. Dr. Bourdreau is an American. 

Photographs of the Washington inaugura+ 
tion ceremonies are instantly transmitted over 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Com4 
pany wires to New York, Chicago and Sang 
Francisco, 

5.—Senate of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
in special session, confirms nomination off 
Harry S. New as Postmaster General. 

The Child Labor amendment and a bill) 
against Sunday amusements, advocated byp 
the Lord’s Day Alliance, are rejected by the} 
Indiana House. i 

Christian Churches gained 690,000 new) 
members in 1924 with the Roman Catholic} 
leading with 220,000—according to report in| 
The Christian Herald. ] 

6.— Brig. General Mitchell is replaced] 
by Lieut. Col. James E. Fechet as Assistant 
Chief of the Army Air Service. 

Anti-aircraft guns fail to secure a single} 
hit at movable target test at Fort Monroe,| 
Va. | 
British Labor members who left te House} 
of Commons the day before on account of the] 
suspension of David Kirkwood return and| 
vote against the Trades Union Political Re-| 
fund bill: 325 to 153. ; 

7-—The Couzens report. on secret testi- 
mony on income tax refunds is received by | 
the Senate. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gives Tuskegee and 
Hampton Institutes $1,000,000. 

The Geuesis of Locarno pacts is seen in| 
conference between the British Foreign Secre- 
tary Austen Chamberlain and the French | 
Premier Herriot. 

9.—Senator Ladd (Prog., N.D.) is replaced | 
by Senator Starfield (Rep., Ore.) as chairman | 
of Public Lands Committee by a Senate vote 
of 36 to 13. | 

The ‘Teapot Lome’’ naval oil reserve trial | 
is begun at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

President Coolidge issues the Tacna-Arica | 
award: a plebiscite is to determine the na- 
tionality of the dispvted Peruvian-Chilian ter- | 
ritory provinces. 

A tomb, surmised to be that of King 
Sneferu (3,000 B.C.), is opened in Giza pyr- 
amid of Egypt by the. Harvard-Boston expe- | 
dition, 

10.—For the first time since 1868 the 
Senate by a tie vote fails to confirm a Cab- 
inet appointment: Charles B. Warren as At- 
torney General. . 

The Child Labor amendment is referred to 
a referendum by the New York Senate—30 to 
6—and the Assembiy passes two prohibition 
enforcement bilis: 83 to 61. 

Economic Committee of the League of | 
Nations announces that 25 States have signed 
and 6 have ratified the protocol for arbitra- | 
tion in commercial contracts. | 
Rafael Palma, a Filipino, is elected presi- 

. 
| 


| 
; 


dent of the University of the Philippine Is- 
lands. 
11.—President Coolidge nominates Charles 
C. Eberhardt Minister to Nicaragua and 
George T. Summerlin, to Honduras; Wallace 
Riddle resigns as Ambassador to Argentina. 
World Court’s decision regarding compul- 
sory exchange of nationals accepted by Turkey 
and Greece at League Council meeting. 
12.—The Senate abolishes caucus rules for 
members and allows the insurgents—Ladd, 
Frazier, Brookhart and LaFollette—patronage, 
In spite of the rejection of Charles B. 
Warren by the Senate, March 10, the Presi- 
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ent again nominates him Attorney General 
nd two days later issues a statement ex- 
pressing the wish that he “may be un- 
ampered in choosing his own methods of 
xecuting the laws.’’ 

| Germany’s new Ambassador at Washington, 
}aron von Maltzan, is received by President 


Joolidge. 
' At the League,Council the British Foreign 
‘ecretary, Austen Chamberlain, rejects the 


rotocol of September, 1924, and outlines 
shat becomes the Locarno treaties. 
' 13.—The Isle of Pines is definitely ceded 
2 Cuba by ratification of treaty by Senate: 
3 to 14. 
| On the charge of fraud the mails are closed 
o the Southern Cotton Exchange and allied 
goncerns by the Post Office Department. 
14.—Near East Relief annual report to 
ne Senate shows that 1,000,000 Americans 
ontributed $4,265,322 and that 554,978 per- 
ons were aided at an expense of $3,966,329. 

Hoffman Philips; Minister to Uruguay, is 
ransferred to Pcrsia. 

Germany is invited to join the League of 
Vations without special treatment but with 
) place on the Council. 

16.—Nomination of Charles B. Warren as 
ittorney General is again rejected by the 
senate, this time by a vote of 46 to 39, with 
Republicans, 4 Radicals, and 1 Farmer- 
saborite voting with 35 Democrats. 

Renick W. Dunlap is nominated Assistant 
jecretary of Agriculture. 

| New York and Rome are connected by the 
pening of a new cable 5,422 miles long. 
17.—Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman is nom- 
nated Ambassador at Berlin in succession 
‘9 Alanson B. Houghton, who replaces Frank 
. Kellogg at London. 

John G. Sargent is confirmed as Attorney 
Yeneral by the Senate together with thirty 
ther appointments and the Senate adjourns 
ine die. 

A Council of State is appointed by King 
Jeorge of England consisting of Prince 
Jenry, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
jord Chancellor, and Prime Minister Baldwin, 
© act during his Majesty’s absence in the 
Mediterranean. 

- 418.—Unfavorable reports on birth-control 
vill giving discretionary powers to physicians 
s accepted by the Connecticut Senate. 

The Child Labor amendment is rejected by 
he New Hampshire legislature: the Senate 
qnanimously; the House: 327 to 37. 
transfers and appointment: 
Minister to Ru- 


3mith from Albania to Uruguay and George 
4. Kreck as Minister to Paraguay. 
' Fire in Tokio, Japan, renders 20,000 per- 
sons homeless. : 
A tornado kills 1,000 in Missouri, Illinois, 
ind Indiana. 
' Mme. Russaud’s famous waxworks are de- 
stroyed by a fire in London. 
At Palm Beach, Florida, the Breakers Hotel 
s wiped out by fire. 
/ 49.—The Patent Office is transferred by 
the President from the Interior Department 
‘to that of Commerce. 
Voting machines are voted by the New 
‘york Senate for New York City. The bill is 
passed by the Assembly—90 to 30—March 


24, ate 
-93,—Teaching of evolution is prohibited 


by law in Tennessee. | ; ; 
"Gen, John J, Pershing is appointed head 
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of the Tacna-Arica Commission to execute the 
award made by President Coolidge. 

In Japan the Alien Land Ownership bill of 
Feb. 27, amended so as to prohibit owner- 
ship by nationals in whose countries the 
Oe cannot own land, is passed by the 

jet. 

In Egypt, Zaghlul is elected President of 
the Chamber and Premier Ziwar resigns, fol- 
lowed by the dissolution of Parliament. 

24.—The British Foreign Secretary, still 
further paving the way to Locarno, expounds 
the British foreign policy in the House of 
Commons. 

The Sinclair oil concession on Saghalien is 
declared void by a Moscow Soviet Court on 
the ground of tardy development. 

25.—The whipping post is to stand in 
Delaware by vote of House: 31 to 1. 

26.—A resolution to eliminate grade-cross- 
ings carrying a constitutional amendment to 
permit $300,000,000 bonds is adopted by the 
New York Senate, and the legislature adopts 
the Port of New York bridge bills with 
$2,000,000 for two Staten Island bridges and 
$100,000 for a survey of the Hudson bridge 
at 125th Street. 

In Germany, the draft of a revaluation law 
pertaining to all official bonds is published: 
values of 70 billions are to be reduced to 
three and one half. 

27.—Senator Burton K. Wheeler is in- 
dicted by Washington grand jury charged 
with conspiracy to obtain Government oil 
and gas lands in Montana. < 

In New York the legislature adopts a 25 
per cent. reduction of income taxes, provision 
for a constitutional amendment for a $100,- 
600,000 bond issue, and an appropriation of 
$9,000,000 for rural education. 

Muscle Shoals Commission is appointed by 
the President composed of legislators and 
experts. 

28.—The Prince of Wales goes on a seven- 
months trip to South Africa and South Amer- 
ica. 

29.—In Japan the Diet pases a manhood 
suffrage law increasing the electorate from 
3,000,000 to 14,000,000. 

30.—The Shipping Board accepts a cash 
offer of the Dollar Line of $5,625,000 for five 
ships of the President type. 

In Texas, Governor Miriam A. Ferguson 
signs clemency bill pardoning her husband 
impeached as Governor in 1917. 


APRIL 
1.—Prohibition enforcement is placed in 
charge of Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant 


Secretary of the Treasury, while Assistant 
Secretary Moss remains in charge of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 

With M. Hammarskjoeld as chairman, 
jurisprudence experts assemble at Geneva 
under the auspices of the League to codify 
international laws. 

Eighteen union mines suspend operations 
in West Virginia coal fields owing to a gen- 
eral strike. 

Hebrew University, on Mount Scopus, 
Jerusalem, is opened by the_ Earl of Balfour. 


2,—In France, Etienne Clementel, Minis- 
ter of Finance, resigns. ; 
3,—Edward L. Doheny, Harry F. Sin- 


clair, and Albert B. Fall have their indict- 
ments squashed on account of technicality 
and the Government appeals. 


TG 
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Child Labor amendment is rejected by the 
West Virginia House: 66 to 19, 

In France, Anatole de Monzie is appointed 
Minister of Finance. 

4.—Gerald Chapman, mail robber, is con- 
vieted of murder at Hartford and sentenced 
to be hanged. 

Germany and Belgium sign colonial trade 
agreement, 

5-—Scheme for the Government to buy 
bonded liquor and dispense it under Federal 
control is advanced by Palmer Canfield, Pro- 
hibition Director of New York. Five hun- 
dred bootleggers are arrested in Omaha, Neb. 

6.—President Coolidge, in address before 
the National Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Washington, contrasts the foreign 
discriminatory policy with protective tariffs 
and constitutional requirements with export 
taxes, 

Senator William A. Clark’s will bequeaths 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New 
York art objects worth $3,000,000. The be- 
quest is rejected on April 20 and goes to 
the Corcoran Gallery, at Washington. 

Prohibition is turned down by a popular 
vote in West Australia: 64,377 to 35,806. 

T.—Child Labor amendment is rejected by 
the West Virginia Senate: 22 to 4. 

The largest airplane carrier in the world, 
the Saratoga, is launched at Camden, N. J. 

8.—Secretary of the Navy Wilbur appoints 
Lieut. Commander Robert Y. Byrd to com- 
mand the MacMillan polar expedition’s navy 
flying unit. 

9.—Fredick C. Hicks, a New York lawyer, 
is appointed to succeed Col. Miller as Alien 
Property Custodian. 

John Van Antwerp MacMurray, of the 
State Department, is nominated Minister at 
Peking. 

The British Colonial Officé announces vast 
scheme for colonizing Australia at the ex- 
pense of both Governments. 

10.—In France, the Herriot Government 
resigns after defeat in the Senate: 156 to 
132; it is succeeded four days later by one 
formed by Paul Painlevé, President of the 
Chamber, which brings in Joseph Caillaux 
as Minister of Finance. 

11.—Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and Kermit 
Roosevelt leave New York on an exploring 
expedition to Turkestan. 

13.—Compulsory arbitration under the 
Kansas Industrial Court is held to be un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The President, under: the “fiexible’? pro- 
vision of the tariff law, increases duty on 
potassium chlorate from 114% to 2% per 
pound. i 
_ The Ford Detroit-Chicago aviation service 
is opened with an all-metal freight air- 
plane. 

14,—The Child Labor amendment is re- 
jected by the Minnesota Senate: 36 to 28. 

Records of the building of the Ziggurat 
by King Ur-Engur of Babylonia are dis- 
covered at Ur by ©. Leonard Wooley’s 
expedition. 

15.—The first woman is appointed to 
the diplomatic service: Lucille Atcherson to 
be third secretary at the American legation 
at Berne. 

King Boris of Bulgaria is fired at by 
Bulgar Communists on the road to Sofia and 
General Gheorghieff is assassinated in the 
street ; at his funeral on the 16th the Cathe- 
dral of Sveti Kral is blown up, with the 


| prominent men. 


loss of 160 killed, among whom are many 


17.— Governor Smith of New York vetoes 
ten Republican bills, including the provision | 
for an executive budget, voting-machine re- 
quirement for New York City, and _ the 
48-hour measure for women in industry. 

Bishop William Montgomery Brown, un- 
frocked by the Episcopal Board of Review 
for heresy, on Jan. 15, is forbidden to 
preach in a New York church by Bishop 
William T. Manning. 

18.—The Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, the Very Rev. William Ralph Inge, 
arrives in New York on a lecture and obser- 
vation tour. 

19.—The padlock scheme of dealing with 
liquor-trafficking restaurants is invoked by 
Emory R. Buckner, U. S. District Attorney 
at New York. 

General Pershing and Vice-President Dawes 
address meeting in Faneuil Hall, Boston, in 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of the 
Battle of Lexington. 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the As- 
sociated Press as a _ co-operative agency 
Kent Cooper succeeds Frederick Poy Martin 
as General Manager over news distribution 
to the 1,198 members. 

20.—Yale University establishes a Dra- 
matic department and Prof. George Pierce 
Baker of Harvard is to inaugurate it in 
the Autumn. 

A Foreign Service School is opened by 
the Government at Washington with 25 stu- 
dents out of 200 applicants. 

Capt. Ninkoff, Bulgarian Communist 
leader, is killed by the police in Sofia, and 
the next day Capt. Yankoff is killed in the 
same way. 

21.— Vice-President Dawes, in a speech be- 
fore the Associated Press at New York, 
declares: “Any restraint upon the people 
imposed by a Senate rule” is unconstitu- 
tional. 

Japanese freighter Gaifuku sinks off Nova 
Seotia with all on board—38. 

22.—The McAvoy report on New York City 
transit situation is approved in a State bill 
which is signed by Governor Smith. 

23.—Temperature reaches 83 degrees 
New York City and 86 in Chicago. 

24.—Senator Burton R. Wheeler is ac- 
quitted by a Montana jury of charge of 
receiving fees for cases before the Interior 
Department. 

25.—Secretary of State Kellogg praises 
the World Court in address before the So- 
ciety of International Law. 

26.—Army and navy mancuvres begun 
April 15 at Hawaii end in victory for the 
attacking force. 

Pulitzer prizes for journalism, 1924, go 
to Edna Ferber, Sidney Howard, Edwin A. 
Robinson, James W. Mulroy, and Alvin H. 
Goldstein. 

In Germany, ‘Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg is elected President of the Reich, hay- 
ing received 14,655,766 votes, with Marx 
nearly a million behind. 

28.—Burglary with a deadly weapon may 
be per se a capital offense in a’ bill passed 
by_the Illinois Senate, 

Peter A. Jay becomes Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina, being succeeded as Minister to 
Rumania by William S. Culbertson. 

England resumes the gold standard, re- 
stores the luxury import tax, and places 
protective duties on silk and hops, accord- 


in 
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ing to budget speech made by Winston 
Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

29.—The whipping post for afmed rob- 
bers is established by act of the Michigan 
Senate. to 

Gasoline for motor vehicles is taxed one 
eent a gallon in Rhode Island by bill 
signed by Governor Pothier. 

Manufacturing of gambling devices is pro- 
hibited in Pennsylvania by a bill signed 
by Governor Pinchot. 

The Child Labor amendment 
by the Florida legislature. 

Gold mine concessions are granted by 
Moscow to a British firm to operate in the 
Lena Fields of Siberia. 

30.—A bill to compel the daily reading 
of the Bible in the public schools of Ohio 
is vetoed by Governor Donahey. 


is rejected 


MAY 


1.—Twenty-five persons are killed and 
thirty are injured by wrecking of the Berlin- 
Danzig express near Stargard. 

_2.—A lumber conservation committee is 
formed with Secretary Hoover as chairman. 

New record for sustained flight is made 
by the navy seaplane PN-9: 2,300 miles in 28 
hours, 30 minutes. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Co- 
lumbia University, succeeds Elihu Root as 
head of Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

An Aeronautical Ministry with Cabinet 
portfolio is established in Italy. 

3.—President Coolidge, at laying corner- 
stone of Jewish Centre at Washington, de- 
clares: “The Jewish faith is predominantly 
the faith of liberty.” 

The President’s economic policy is cen- 
sured in business centres as it is said to 
prevent people from buying. 

Thirteenth annual convention of the United 
Synagogues opens at Atlantic City. 

4.—Ambassador Houghton, in addressing 
the Pilgrims in London, threatens American 
withdrawal unless Europe promotes peace 
and reconstruction. 

The Very Rev. 
Manila is made 
Dominican Order. 
' 5.—Secretary Mellon talks tax reduction 
to the Mississippi Bankers Assoviation at 
Jackson, Miss. 

Gold Standard law is adopted by the 
British House of Commons. 
- %.—Austria’s first post-bellum minister to 
the United States, Edgar L. G. Prochnik, is 
received by President Coolidge. 

8.—President Coolidge addresses the seven 
prize winners for orations on the Constitu- 
tion—seven high-school pupils out of 1,400,- 
000 contestants. 

Twenty-three excursionists are drowned by 
sinking of the Government towboat Nor- 
mand, in the Mississippi, near Memphis. 

The Blue Nile dam at Makwar is com- 
pleted at a cost of £9,000,000 and capable 
of irrigating 300,000 acres for cotton growing. 

Twenty persons are sentenced to death by 
Sofia courts-martial for complicity in Cathe- 
dral outrage of April 16. 

9.—World Advertising Convention opens 
at Houston, Texas. 

Representatives 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
meet at Bucharest. 


Dr. 
Master 


Serapio Tamayo of 
General of the 


of the Little Entente— 
and Rumania— 


11.—The right to operate motor ’buses, 
under its Home Rule law, is conceded New 
York City by the Supreme Court of the 
State. 

The Geneva League conference against ex- 
port of arms excepts revolvers from ban. 

12.—In the Newark and Jersey City elec- 
tions, the Democratic candidate is defeated 
in the first and Democratic commissioners 
are re-elected in the second. 

International Police Conference opens in 
New York City, with forty-four nations and 
400 American police departments  repre- 
sented. On May 15 it adopts a resolution 
favoring finger-printing of aliens. 

3.—A new Belgian cabinet is formed 
after several weeks’ delay by M. Van de 
Vyvere, who takes the portfolio of Finance 
and with M. Ruzette still as Foreign 
Minister. 

Leon Trotzky, who returned from the 
Crimea and ousted Zinovieff on May 7, 
is elected a member of the Moscow Cabinet. 

15.—Rear Admiral Samuel McGowar (Re- 
tired) becomes Highway Commissioner of 
South Carolina. 

Woman suffrage in municipal elections is 
granted by a Mussolini bill passed by the 
Italian Chamber. 

16.—The United States intimates to its 
war debtors that a settlement would not be 
unwelcome, 

17.—Pope Pius XI. begins a series of 
canonizations for the Holy Year by elevating 
the French Sister Thérése of the Infant Jesus. 

First of a series of Franco-Spanish con- 
ferences is held at Madrid for more united 
action in the Moroccan campaign. 

20.—A bill calling for a referendum on 
2.75 per cent. beer is passed by the Wis- 
consin Assembly. 

Former Governor Jonathan M. Davis is 
acquitted of bribery by a Kansas jury. 

Motor boat, Teaser, on the Hudson beats, 
by 27 minutes, the Twentieth Century 
Limited—New York-Albany—averaging 52 
miles an hour over 150-mile course. 

The Mecklenburg ‘‘Declaration of Inde- 
pendence”? celebrates its 150th anniversary 
at Charlotte, N. C. 

Glen Frank leaves editorship of The Cen- 
tury Magazine to accept the Presidency of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Lord Allenby resigns as British High Com- 
missioner of Egypt, and is succeeded by Sir 
George Lloyd; Sir Herbert L. Samuel is 
succeeded by Field Marshal Herbert ©. O. 
Plumer as High Commissioner for Palestine. 

21.—At the New York City Hall of Fame 
busts are unveiled of John Marshall, Gen. 
Sherman, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charlotte 
Cushman, and Asa Gray, the botanist. 

In Ontario, Canada, a 4.4 per cent. beer 
measure goes into effect after a period of 
prohibition. 

Lady Astor’s bill permitting peeresses to 
sit. as members of the House of Lords is 
defeated by that body: 80 to 78. 

22.—Confiscated liquor valued at $300,000 
is seized from rum ships off New York and 
Boston. 

The British Ambassador, Sir Esme How- 
ard, speaks before the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute at New York. advocating thinking in 
terms of economics and not of politics—in 
terms of peace and not of fear or revenge. 

Finance Minister Caillaux’s project to rem- 
edy French budget deficit is approved by 
the Cabinet. 
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23.—An earthquake kills 278 persons at 
Toyo-Oka, Japan. 

24.—-Seventy hitherto unexhibited reptiles 
are received by the New York Zodlogical 
Park. 

25.—The anti-evolution law of Tennessee 
causes the indictment of John T. Scopes, a 
high-school teacher of Dayton, charged with 
violating it. 

The United States Supreme Court unani- 
mously decides that the records, of income- 
tax payments may be published. 

27.—Albert B. Fall, Edward L. Doheny, 
and Harry F. Sinclair are reindicted at Wash- 
ington for conspiracy to defraud the Goy- 
ernment. 

The Shipping Board authorizes the sale 
of 200 vessels for serapping. 

A mine explosion near Coal Glen, N. C., 
causes imprisonment of 71 miners. 

28.—Lease of California Government oil- 
reserve lands to private interests is declared 
void by Federal Judge McCormick in suit 
at Los Angeles, as contracts were secured 
by fraud and conspiracy. 

29.— Aviation experts make report to 
President on the $19,193,375 appropriation 
for military construction of aircraft. 

Wellesley College celebrates its fiftieth anni- 
versary. 

30.—In the Philippines, Governor General 
Wood begins a million-dollar drive for the 
leper settlement at Culion Island. 

In his Memorial Day address at Arlington 
Cemetery, President Coolidge urges better 
local government. 


JUNE 


1.—In_ holding 
requiring public school attendance, 
preme Court says that ‘‘the child 
the mere creature of the State.” 

A levy for inheritance tax made on gross 
estates not wholly located within the State 
is invalid according to the Supreme Court 
in the case of Pennsylvania against the Frick 
estate. 

The Supreme Court interprets the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law as not forbidding trade asso- 
ciations for the exchange of information 
provided there are no transactions. 

Yhe Tangier agreement entered into by 
England, France, and Spain in December, 
1923, goes into effect with the United States 
not a party to it. 

2.—J. P. Morgan & Co. loans $50,000,000 
to Italian banks of issue. 

3.—In his address to the Naval Academy 
graduating class of 438 men, President 
Coolidge warns against jingoism and advises 
promotion of peace by reason rather than 
by force. 

The University of Miami in Florida is 
projected with an endowment of $15,000,000. 

4.—The President orders the Bureau of 
Mines transferred from the Interior to the 
Department of Commerce. 

5.—For the “open” golf championship of 
America, William MacFarlane beats Robert 
T. Jones at Worcester, Mass. 

James M. Beck is succeeded by William 
D. Mitchell as Solicitor General. 

In Italy bills are passed by the Chamber 
placing the Army, Navy, and Aviation under 
unified command of the General Staff, 

G.—The late Charles E. Townsend is suc- 
ceeded by Porter J. McCumber on the In- 
ternational Joint Commission. 


invalid the Oregon law 
the Su- 
is not 


| 

An unprecedented high temperature causes 
the death of more than 300 persons in the 
United States. 

Canton, China, is occupied Dy Gen. Yang 
Hsi-min and the Kuomintang of the late 
President Dr. Sun Yat-sen are driven out. 

In New South Wales the Labor party wins 
in a general election: 46 seats against 35 
held by the Nationalists and 9 by the 
Progressives. 

7.—The Rev. Dr. Ernest M. Stires becomes © 
Bishop coadjutor of the Long Island Epis- 
copal Diocese. 

In Italy the twenty-fifth anniversary of © 
the reign of King Victor Emmanuel III. is 
celebrated. 

8.—President Coolidge at the Norse gath- 
ering of 100,000 in celebration of the cen- 
tennial of Norse immigration says that if 
a national ‘“‘melting pot’? has been found 
practical, why not a universal one. 

Great Britain and France, commenting on 
German security proposals, take another step 
toward the Locarno settlement. 

10.—Ohio’s former prohibition director, 
J. E. Russell, is convicted of conspiracy 
to violate the prohibition law. 

For the first six months of the year, ac- 
cording to the report of the New York 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 1,092 li- 
censes were revoked, -686 for drunkenness, 
while 2,429 were suspended, of which 640 
were for serious accidents and 255 for 
intoxication. 

The United Church of Canada is formed 
by a union of the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Congregational Churches of the Do- 
minion. 

11.—For the first time in half a century 
New Jersey is to have her laws revised by 
a commission appointed by Chancellor Walker. 

Secretary of Labor Davis tries to arrange 
a conference to settle the plasterer-bricklayer 
dispute, which has tied up building to the 
extent of $100,000,000. 

In a demonstration against a _ British 
armory at Hankow, China, 8 rioters are 
killed and many are wounded. 

In England the Colonial Office is com- 
bined with the Dominion Office with an 
Under Secretary of State for the latter. 

12.—“The Cloisters’? with the collection 
of Gothic art in New York City assembled 
by the sculptor, George Grey Barnard, is 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art’ with $600,000 furnished by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

14,—Daniel Guggenheim contributes $500,- 
000 toward endowing a School of Aero- 
nautics for Yale University. 

16.—Nearly 100 persons are killed or 
wounded by a railway wreck at Hacketts- 
town, N. J. 

17.—Naval transfers: Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz is succeeded by Admiral Samuel S. 
Robinson as commander-in-chief of the fleet, 
with Admiral Charles F. Hughes in command 
of the battle fleet and Admiral Clarence 
Williams in charge of the Asiatic station. 

Charles E. Hughes, former Secretary of 
State, is the principal speaker at the 150th 
celebration of the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
Boston, saying that more intelligence and 
not more democracy is the cure for the ills 
of the latter. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that there has been a rise of 200 per cent. 
in farm wages since the Civil War, when 
workers were paid $10 a month and keep. 
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18.—On pleading guilty to breaking the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law in Chicago fifty fur- 
niture companies and manufacturers are fined 
from $1,000 to $5,000 each. 

Capt. Roald Amundsen returns to Spitz- 
bergen from his flight to the north pole by 
aeroplane begun on May 21, having run out 
of gasoline when within 150 miles of his 
objective. 

At Shanghai a conference between the 
Allied delegates and the Chinese authorities 
breaks down. 

The 1000th anniversary of the Germaniza- 
tion of the Rhineland is celebrated at 
Diisseldorf. 

19.—The suit against Harry F. Sinclair 
in the Teapot Dome Naval Oil Reserve lease 
ease is lost by the Government on every 
point. 

The Powers propose a conference to the 
Peking Government to settle all foreign 
outstanding questions with China. 

20.—Prohibition Director for New Jersey, 
Adrian G. Chamberlain, resigns after two 
years. 

A nation-wide survey of the Veterans’ 
Bureau is begun by L. Heisler Ball. 

The MacMillan expedition to the north 
pole sails from Wiscasset, Me., for its base 
at Etah, Greenland; on August 4 it tests 
its aeroplanes there; on August 27 it is 
crdered to return, after successful experi- 
ments in Arctic flight covering 6,066 miles 
by navy planes. 

21. 
the Fascista program laws, 
autumn, 

At the third annual session of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce held at Brus- 
sels it is announced that Great Britain, 
Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland have re- 
sumed the gold standard and that Germany, 
Poland, Latvia, Hungary, Austria, and Danzig 
have stabilized their currencies. 

23. 
scott, Mass., to pass eight weeks. 

In the Federal prohibition campaign State 
lines are abolished and authority is de- 
centralized. 

The White House soctal secretary, Miss 
Laura Harlan, resigns after many years of 
service, her duties being taken over by the 
ceremonial bureau of the State Department. 

At Canton, China, British and French 
marines firing on rioters kill three. 

The French Government agrees to evacu- 
ate the Ruhr, in accordance with the Dawes 
plan, on August 15. 

24, the Chamber adopts a 
Socialist motion to prosecute the war in 
Morocco “until peace can be obtained with 
dignity’?: 510 to 26. 

25.—In Greece, a coup de main over- 
throwing Premier Michalakopoulos places 
General Pangalos at the head of the State. 

For the first time in 43 years the Liberal 
Government is overthrown in Nova Scotia. 

26.—In New York Governor Smith vetoes 
the park bill passed by special session. 

27.—A bill to sterilize inmates of Wis- 
consin insane asylums is vetoed by Governor 
Blaine. 

In France, the Caillaux finance measure 
earrying a 6,000,000 fr. inflation is adopted 
by the Chamber: 330 to 34. 

29,—Ambassador Jacob Gould Schurman 
is received by President von Hindenburg at 
Berlin. 

A loss of $2,000,000 and 12 lives is sus- 


adjourns until 


tained when an earthquake destroys part of 
the business section of Santa Barbara, Calif. 

30.—The Italian debt commission, which 
began negotiations at Washington on June 
25 to fund Italy’s war debt of $2,000,000,000, 
adjourns on account of imperfect data and 
authority. 

President John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers threatens a nation-wide coal 
strike. 

At the conference of Governors begun at 
Poland Springs, Me., yesterday with fifteen 
States represented, Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland charges discrimination in certain 
income-tax collections, 

Prof. Allen Johnson of Yale is to be editor- 
in-chief of the new Dictionary of American 
Biography. 


JULY 


service between 
is established by 


1.—An _ over-night mail 
New York and Chicago 
the Postmaster General. 

Edward L. Doheny gives an _ exhaustive 
exposition of his side of the oil-lease case 
in an exclusive interview published in The 
New York Times. 

At the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 
the Treasury surplus is estimated at 
$250,505,238. 

In the Fifth Massachusetts Congress Dis- 
trict, Mrs. Nourse Rogers, Republican, suc- 
ceeds her late husband at a special election, 
defeating the Democratic candidate, Eugene 
M. Foss. 

Washington sounds London, Paris and 
Tokio on the execution of the extraterri- 
toriality clause in the Chinese protective 
treaty of 1922. 

2.—A two-year contract with 10 per cent. 
increase of wages and a five-day week is 
demanded by ‘Anthracite miners at Scranton, 
Pa. 

The North German Lloyd establishes wire- 
less communication with both shores of the 
Atlantic. 

A Soviet government is established at 
Canton by Wu Hon-min. 

4.—National defense day brings 8,040,395 


for military service with a participation 
of 20,000,000 citizens all over the United 
States. } 


5.—With war losses of territory and lives 
the German population is officially  esti- 
mated as that of 1908—62,500,000. 

6.—A rehearing of the ‘Government suit 
to cancel the Teapot Dome oil lease is de- 
nied by Judge T. B. Kennedy, sitting at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Unconstitutionality of the New York Home 
Rule law for cities, declared by the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court, tends 
to make subsequent city ordinances void in 
41 cities, particularly affecting those of New 
York. This opinion is reversed by the 
Court of Appeals on Sept. 2. 

More than 20,000 children are enrolled 
in the 200 vacation Bible schools of New 
York City. 

Alfred J. Pearson is transferred from Po- 
land to Finland and is succeeded by John 
B. Stetson as Minister at Warsaw. 

7.—At Johns Hopkins University, the 
Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations receives $250,000 from Bernard 
M. Baruch. 

Adolph S. Ochs of The New York Times 
advocates an endowment of $1,000,000 for 
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the Berry School of Georgia, in address at 
the Ashville meeting of the Southern Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

8.—New York, instead of London, is se- 
lected with the permission of the Home Gov- 
ernment for the negotiation of Australia’s 
$100,000,000 loan. 

9.—Governor Sinith of New York and ex- 
Governor Nathan L. Miller debate in New 
York City: The former advocates a bond 
issue by constitutional amendment of $10,- 
000,000 for ten years; the latter condemns 
this as a ruinous “blank check’ policy. 

Charles L. Seya, Latvian Minister at Wash- 
ington, opens negotiations to fund his coun- 
try’s debt of $6,352,139. 

10.—The anti-evolution trial of Scopes 
begins at Dayton, Tenn., with William Jen- 
nings Bryan leading the prosecution. Scopes 
is convicted on July 21 and fined $100 for 
teaching that man’s origin is contrary to the 
Bible. Mr. Bryan dies at Dayton on July 26. 

New York City is warned by the War De- 
partment against dumping the city’s refuse 
so as to pollute the adjacent shores. 

In Ecuador, Gen. Francisco Gomez de la 
Torre seizes power. 

11.—President Coolidge and Secretary of 
State Kellogg hold a conference at the 
“Summer White House,’?’ Swampscott, Mass., 
at which the administration’s Chinese policy 
is shaped in the light of the Washington 
treaties of 1922. ; 

12.—Isolation of the cancer germ, by Dr. 
W. E. Gye and J. E. Barnard, is announced 
by the British Institute of Medical Research. 

A Franco-Spanish agreement is signed at 
Madrid for political, as well as military, co- 
operation in Morocco. 

13.—Floyd R. Harrison succeeds Frank 
W. Mondell as director of the War Finance 
Corporation. 

14.—Capt. A. H. McCarthy, heading the 
amateur Canadian Alpine Club expedition, 
announces ascent to the summit of Mt. Logan 
—19,850 ft.—on June 23. 

15.—New York City must henceforth reg- 
ister its votes by machines, according to the 
local Court of Appeals, and the Board of 
Elections is condemned for not purchasing 
the machines, which are now ordered by 
the State Secretary. 

John Van A. MacMurray, the new Min- 
ister to China, is received by President 
Tuan Chi-jui, and expounds American policy 
in China. 

Russia’s total currency circulation is now 
$423,000,000, of which $230,000,000 is 
guaranteed by gold reserve—a figure 45 per 
cent. below that of 1913. 

16.—The Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago receives a donation of $1,000,000 
from John D. Rockefeller. 

Giuseppe de Michili becomes President of 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
founded by an American in Rome. 

17.—Governor General Wood of the Philip- 
pines, in addressing the Manila legislature, 
advises transfer of Railways, mines, and 
agriculture to private control so as to place 
the Government on a cash basis. 

Protocol with Canada against rum and 
opium smuggling goes into effect. 

In Germany, President von Hindenburg 
signs the revaluation bill placing State loans 
redeemable at 2% of face value. 

French losses in Morocco, since the French 
intervened in April, officially estimated at 
707 killed, 2,775 wounded, and 666 missing. 


19.—Three batteries of the 62nd Coast | 
Artillery score 25 hits in 8 minutes on air- | 
plane target flying at the rate of 75 miles 
an hour at an elevation of 6,000 ft. 

American investments abroad amount to 
$9,500,000,000, according to estimate of the | 
Department of Commerce. 

Balance of Boxer indemnity due the United 
States, amounting to $6,137,552, is remitted 
to China for educational purposes. 

Quarrel of the Croat Peasants’ party with © 
the Yugoslav Government is healed and a 
Pashitch-Raditch coalition cabinet is sworn 
in at Belgrade. 

21.—Farm incomes for fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, are reported by the Department 
of Agriculture to amount to $12,136,000,000, 
an increase of $850,000,000 over 1923-24. 

22.—A movement is started by certain 
religious bodies to enjoin school authorities 
from paying teachers who dispense evolu- 
tion in ‘“‘disrespect for the Holy Bible.’’ 

British naval program is announced in 
regard to annual output of cruisers and 
submarines. 

In Germany, the Luther Cabinet receives 
a vote of confidence on the security negotia- 
tions: 235 to 158. 

Foreign Powers at Peking agree on policy: 
to increase Chinese customs, appoint com- 
mission on extraterritoriality, and make a 
joint inquiry into the Shanghai casualties 
of May 30. 

23.—New Jersey timber lands have been 
increased 625 acres by distribution of 750,000 
trees for idle farm lands—according to re- 
port of State Forester, Charles P. Wilber. 

New York commuters over the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. have to pay 
an increase of 40 per cent. to the Con- 
necticut line and 20 per cent. beyond. 

The Chicago Union Station, begun in 1915, 
and costing $60,000,000, is dedicated; it 
disposes of 300 trains a day. 

Sigmund Freud becomes chairman of the 
International Psychoanalytical Foundation 
of New York. 

Morgan Palmer of New York is killed 
by Manchurian bandits and Dr. Howard of 
the Peking Rockefeller Hospital of Peking 
is captured near Harbin. 

The Pacific fleet, in two sections, reaches 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia, and is 
enthusiastically received. 

25.—Of the Bulgarian wheat crop of 200,- 
000,000 bushels, 33,000,000 are for export. 

26.—Abd-el-Krim, the head of the Moroc- 
can Riffs, attempts to get his peace terms 
based on Riffian autonomy to the French 
Government. 

The Reichstag investigation as to the causes 
of German defeat in the World War con- 
cludes that the deciding factor was the 
American troops. 

27.—Fees for reorganizing the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas R. R. are reduced $864,249 
by_the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In New York, 189 bootleggers receive light 
fines for pleading guilty and 60 forfeit bonds 
of $45,000, under the new régime begun by 
U._S. District Attorney Emory R. Buckner. 

28.—The League of Nations Commission 
makes a report on the Mosul boundary dis- 
pute which satisfies neither Great Britain 
nor Turkey and the League will ask the 
World Court to settle its competency to 
decide. 

29.—A National Crime Commission is or- 
ganized in New York by Governor Smith, 
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Elbert H. Gary, and Richard Washburn Child, 
for which the last named becomes personal 
investigator. 

In New York City, the Board of Trans- 
portation recommends 110 omnibus routes 
covering nearly 300 miles. 

Germany and Poland mutually expel 20,000 
nationals respectively from the Ruhr and 
Upper Silesia. 

In England, the House of Commons ap- 
proves the cruiser-building program carry- 
ing £58,000,000. 

30.—France and England reach a tentative 
agreement in regard to funding of the for- 
mer’s war debt. 

31.— William Jennings Bryan is buried 
with military honors at Arlington, Cemetery, 
Virginia. 

The Roosevelt expedition reaches Yarkand, 
Eastern Turkestan, en route to Tianshan. 

British rubber exports from Ceylon, Malay 
States, and the Straits Settlements under 
minimum duty are allowed an increase of 
10 per cent. on August 1. 


AUGUST 


1.—At Detroit a rainfall of 4.71 inches 
destroys $2,000,000 worth of property. 

2.—A real estate boom excites realtors at 
Rockaway beaches, New York. 

American Federation of Labor’s executive 
- committee decides against supporting third- 
party movements. 

General Pershing, appointed by the Presi- 
dent to head the Tacna-Arica Plebiscite Com- 
mission, arrives at Arica. 

3.—A diamond syndicate is formed in 
New York to take over for five years the 
total production of the De Beers, Premier, 
Jaegersfontein, Congo, and Angola mines in 
Africa. 

U. S. Marines stationed at Nicaragua since 
1912 are withdrawn, leaving Major Calvin 
B. Carter as head of the native con- 
stabulary. 

4,—Henry Ford’s offer of $1,706,000 for 
200 ships to be scrapped is accepted by the 
Shipping Board: 4 to 1. 

Captain Martin E. Trench succeeds Captain 
Philip Williams as naval Governor of the 
Virgin Islands. 

Franco-Spanish terms for peace in Mo- 
rocco, imparted by Gen. Primo de Rivera 
to Abd-el-Krim, assure autonomy under the 
Sultan at Fez. 

5.—Ratifications of the two nine-Power 
Treaties of 1922 concerning the customs 
duties and extraterritoriality in China are 
exchanged in Washington. 

General revision of southeastern freight 
rates is ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

6.—Tammany Hall endorses State Senator 
James J. Walker for Mayor of New York 
City, repudiating Mayor Hylan. 

Conspiracy against the Prohibition law is 
charged in indictments against Mayor Quigley 
of Chelsea, Mass., and 43 citizens. 

A serious revolt of Druse tribesmen breaks 
out in the French mandate of Syria. 

The World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches opens a 
congress in Stockholm and its delegates from 
all over the world are addressed by the 
Swedish Crown Prince. 

In Germany, the Reichstag ratifies pay- 
ments of reparations under the Dawes plan 


and passes tax bills assuring revenues of 
7,000,000,000 gold marks. 

7.—The League of Nations passes the re- 
port on the Mosul boundary dispute on to 
the Council with recommendations which 
satisfy neither the British nor the Turks. 

In England, the House of Commons ad- 
journs till November 16. 

8.—Strategic points on the Canadian- 
United States frontier are guarded by 300 
men of the Prohibition service. 

The Ku Klux Klan holds a parade of 40,000 
in Washington led by the Imperial Wizard, 
Hiram W. Evans of Dallas, Texas. 

In Morocco, the French capture Ameryou, 
ee controls the principal approaches to 

ez. 

10.—In New York, 1,549 automobile li- 
censes were revoked and 38,740 suspended in 
the last ten months—according to report, 
of the State Bureau of Motor Vehicles. 

The International Prison Congress in ses- 
sion, in London recommends compulsory 
education for judges in psychology,  soci- 
ology, penitentiary science and mental dis- 
eases. 

Uruguayan-Venezuelan treaty of arbitra- 
tion dated Feb. 23, 1923, is finally registered 
with the League of Nations. 

In the New Brunswick provincial elec- 
tions, the Veniot Liberals are defeated by the 
Baxter Conservatives. 

11.—-In Cleveland, Ohio, 
tion preserves proportional 
by defeating an amendment to the 
charter. 

A conjunction is made between the French 
and Spanish forces in Morocco. 

12.—F. Traubee Davison is elected head 
of the National Crime Commission. 

A number of persons are killed by a riot 
at Tientsin, China, and there are 300 arrests 
in mill riots. 

The Belgian Debt Commission at Washing- 
ton refers to the Brussels Government the 
terms obtained for funding the war debt of 
$480,000,000. 

14.—Norway observes her sovereignty over 
the Spitzbergen awarded by the League of 
Nations, Feb. 9, 1920. 

16.—Zionist conference opens 
and is assailed by anti-Semites. 

18.—Belgian Debt Funding Commission 
comes to an agreement at Washington: $727,- 
830,500 to be paid over 62 years, of which 
amount $556,050,500 is on  post-armistice 
debt and $171,780,000. on pre-armistice. » 

19.—King Gustay of Sweden opens the 
Universal Christian Conference at Stockholm 
with 500 delegates present and the object 
of finding better means for the application 
of justice and love in society. 

Roy Chapman Andrews reports from Peking 
the discovery of dinosaur eggs and denies 
the story of his deportation from Mongolia, 

Eight British missionaries, including five 
women, are captured by bandits at Munyang, 
China. 

21.—Lincoln CG. Andrews demarks Federal 
districts for prohibition enforcement. 

An unauthorized seamen’s strike breaks 
out in the ports of the United Kingdom 
and Australia. 

A gain of 42,931 members is claimed by 
the Presbyterians for the year, making a 
total of 1,873,859. 

23.—In Egypt, seven men are executed 
for the murder of Sir Lee Stack, Nov. 19, 
1924. 


a special elec- 
representation 
city 


in Vienna 
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24.—In New York, a strike of baggage 
and expressmen breaks out, with traffic han- 
dled by taxicabs and drays until the strike 
ends on Sept. 16. 

25.—The cost of living is 75 per cent. 
higher than in 1913, according to a report 
of the Department of Labor. 

At Kingsway Theatre, London, ‘‘Hamlet’’ is 
produced with modern costumes and scenery. 

The last French troops are withdrawn from 
the Ruhr. 

26.— Connecticut is boycotted by the Mo- 


tion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America on account of its censorship and 
tax law. 


The submarine S-51 is sunk by the City 
of Rome off Rhode Isiand with a loss of 34. 

The French war debt to England is ar- 
ranged by M. Caillaux and Mr. Churchill 
in London: sixty-two annual instalments of 
£12,500,000. 

Marshal Pétain assumes full command of 
French operations in Morocco. : 

27.—United Mine Workers of America 
declare an anthracite coal strike for Sept. 1, 
closing 828 mines and putting 158,000 miners 
out of work. 

29.—Great Britain resumes relations with 
Mexico, 

30.—Agent General Gilbert announces that 


Germany has completed the first annuity 
under the Dawes plan: 1,000,000,000 gold 
marks. Under the same plan the United 


States has received $14,705,154 on Army of 
occupation account and $3,500,000 to cover 
American claims now being adjusted by a 
joint commission at Washington. 

A closer supervision of immigration is 
demanded by a conference of the American 
and Mexican Federations of Labor which 
ends at Washington. 

31.—A flight to Hawaii is begun by the 
Navy seaplanes PN-9, Nos. 1 and 3, from 
San Francisco—2,100 nautical miles. No. 3 
is forced down 300 miles from shore and 
returns, and No. 1, under the command of 
Commander John Rogers, is lost at sea 
until found, Sept. 10, by a submarine within 
fifteen miles of Kauai Island, having sailed 
400 miles under jury rig. 


SEPTEMBER 


1.—Mexico opens a new bank of issue 
with a capital of 100,000,000 pesos and 
will issue currency up to 10,000,000 pesos, 
51 per cent of the capital being retained 
by the Government. 

2.—The thirty-fifth session of the Council 
of the League of Nations meets at Geneva 
to consider the Mosul, Polish-Danzig, Aus- 
trian loan, minorities, and mandates ques- 
tions. 

3.—The American-built dirigible Shenan- 
doah is destroyed in storm, near Caldwell, 
Ohio, with a loss of fourteen, 

4.—The Turkish Government closes Dervish 
monasteries, abolishes the titles of Dervish 
and Sheik, and imposes European dress on 
civil officials. : 

Chester $S. Long succeeds Charles Evans 
Hughes as president of the American Bar 
Association. 

5.—Col. William Mitchell, formerly As- 
sistant Chief of the Army Air Bureau, cen- 
sures the Government’s air administration in 
a manner which later brings about his con- 
viction by a court-martial. 


7.—The Sixth Assembly of the League of 
Nations opens at Geneva and elects Senator 
Raoul Dandurand of Canada President. 

10.—The President and family return to 
Washington from Swampscott, Mass. 

411.—Mount builders’ skeletons, together 
with implements and ornaments are found 
near Bainbridge, Ohio. 

Capital punishment is abolished in New 
South Wales by legislative enactment. 

14.—Hamilton Holt becomes President of 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Maine voters approve of the Bay of Fundy 
project to utilize tides for power. 

15.—Bolsheviki make a raid on Tatar- 
Burnar, Bessarabia, from across the Dniester — 
and are dispersed by Rumanian troops; the 
local sympathizers are placed on trial and 
some are convicted. 

16.—Secretary of State Kellogg cancels 
the passport of the Communist member of 
the British Parliament, Shapurji Saklatvala, 
who would have come as a delegate to the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union at Washington. 

At the sixth meeting of the League of 
Nations Assembly, begun the 7th inst., a 
Dutch proposal for a conciliation court is 
rejected; on the 19th, Tewfik Bey, Turkish 
Foreign Minister, repudiates promise to ac- 
cept the Council’s decision in regard to the 
Mosul question; the Council accepts the 
Danzie report; the sixth session of the 
Assembly. ends on Sept. 26 with the re- 
election of Belgium, Brazil, Spain, Sweden, 
Czechoslovakia, and Uruguay to non-perma- 
nent seats on the Council, which adjourns 
its thirty-fifth session two days later. 

Turkey begins the codification of its laws, 
taking the Swiss civil code ana many arti- 
cles from the Commercial Code of Germany 
and the Criminal Code of Italy. 

17.—In New York, 500 Chinese are ar- 
rested under the Exclusion Act, defied by 
the Hip Sing Tong and the On Leong Tong. 

The Peking Government cancels American 
and Japanese wireless concessions, the former 
dating from 1923 and the latter from 1895. 

21.—The Shenandoah Naval Board of In- 
quiry takes testimony at Lakehurst, N. J., 
as to the loss of the airship. 

Col. William Mitchell is relieved of his 
duties as Eighth Corps air officer at San 
Antonio, Texas, and ordered to Washing- 
ton. 

National Air Board appointed by the Presi- 
dent to determine national defense meets 
at Washington and takes testimony from 
high navy, army, and aviation officials. It 
hears Col. Mitchell on Sept. 29 advocate 
an independent department for aviation. 

22.—A decision of the Philippine Supreme 
Court allows Insular official funds to be 
used for independence propaganda—-the de- 
cision holds that the dictum of the Insular 
Auditor B. F. Wright may be appealed 
to the local courts. 

23.—The second daughter of the King and 
Queen of Italy, Princess Mafalda, marries 
Philip of Hesse. 

24.—The late Ambassador Bancroft is suc- 
ceeded at Tokio by Charles MacVeagh. 

29.— Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., wins with 
sweeping majorities in a Wisconsin special 
Senatorial election. 

30.—Capt. Anton Heinen, the German air- 
ship constructor, testifying before the Shenan- 
doah Naval Board of Inquiry, blames the 
commander for the disaster as well as the 
removal of valves. 
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OCTOBER 


2.—The Spanish in Morocco occupy Ajdir, 
Abd-el-Krim’s ‘capital. 

3.—The Navy airplane carrier Lexington 
is launched at Quincy, Mass. 

In Baltimore, the General Baking Corpo- 
ration is organized with Paul H. Helms as 
President. 

5.—The French debt commission, under 
Finance Minister Caillaux, which arrived in 
Washington on Sept. 23, sails for home with 
a temporary adjustment which is later re- 
jected by the French Government. 

8.—Col. Mitchell declines to testify in 
the Shenandoah inquiry on the ground that it 
might prejudice him before his prospective 
court-martial. 

10.—The Czechoslovak debt of $115,000,- 
000 is adjusted at Washington: $3,000,000 
to be paid the United States for 18 years 
and $6,000,000 for 44 years. 

13.—John W. Weeks retires as Secretary 
of War and is succeeded by Acting Secretary 
Dwight F. Davis. 

At Locarno, Switzerland, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Belgium adopt a security 
treaty with Germany and Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia negotiate defensive pacts with France 
and arbitration pacts with Germany, as do 
France and Belgium, and Germany is_ to 
enter the League but will not be obliged to 
execute its military directions on account 
of her disarmed condition. These important 
treaties were completed and initialed on Oct. 
16, by the Foreign Ministers of all the signa- 


tories, and signed at London with great 
ceremony, Dec. 1. 
15.—Col. Hanford MacNider _ succeeds 


Dwight F. Davis as Assistant Secretary of 
War, the latter having been made Secretary. 

The “Pirates” win the World Series from 
the ‘Senators’? by four games out of seven. 

William Green is re-elected President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

16.—According to the Census Bureau, the 
number of active farms in the country have 
been reduced by 75,735 since 1920, with a 
decrease in New York of 4,433. There is an 
increase in the New England States. 

The Prince of Wales reaches London after 
his tour to Africa and South America. 

19.—The Greco-Bulgarian frontier quarrel 
begins by the Greeks invading the Bulgarian 
border near Demirhissar on the ground that 
Macedonian Comitajis had raided a Greek 
village—Greece issues an ultimatum and Bul- 
garia appeals to the League of Nations, the 
Council of which is quickly summoned by 
President Briand. There is an investigation 
by the Council, which on Dec. 16, it finds 
Greece to blame and orders her to pay an 
indemnity to Bulgaria. 

27.—The French Cabinet resigns, and, after 
dropping M. Caillaux as Finance Minister, is 
reconstructed by Premier Painlevé, receiving 
a vote of confidence on Nov. 3: 221 to 13. 

28.—Col. William Mitchell is placed on 
trial before a court-martial on the charge 
of having broken certain Articles of War 
by his criticisms; he pleads not guilty. 

30.—In Syria, Damascus is bombarded by 
the French, doing great damage to the 
historic quarter, bodies of slain Moslems 
are paraded as an example, and General 
Sarrail, the French High Commissioner, is 
recalled. 

31.—New York City adopts a 1926 budget 
carrying $437,000,000. 


_In Persia, the National Assembly (the Mej- 
liss) deposes the Shah, who is in Paris, and 
the Kajar dynasty, by a vote of 80 to 5. 
The Premier becomes dictator and _ then 
Shah. He is a Persian Cossack named Reza 
Khan who has risen to power from the ranks, 


NOVEMBER 


2.—A new Italian debt funding commis- 
sion, headed by Count Volpi, Minister of 
Finance, opens negotiations at Washington. 
On Nov. 12 it agrees that Italy shall pay 
$2,407,000,000 in sixty-two years, and on 
the signing of the agreement, two days later, 
pays the first installment of $5,000,000, not 
due till June. 

3.—In the State and municipal elections 
the outstanding features are: New York rati- 
fies four constitutional amendments and re- 
duces its Republican majority in the Assem- 
bly; in Ohio, three constitutional amend- 
ments are defeated; Democratic Governors 
win in New Jersey and Virginia by large 
pluralities; in New York City, James J. 
Walker (Dem.) is elected mayor by 400,000 
plurality, while Boston elects its first Repub- 
lican mayor in eighteen years—Malcolm EF. 
Nichols with a plurality of 21,000. 

4.—In New Zealand, the prohibition refer- 
endum is defeated: 310,000 to 275,000. 

5.—The Anti-Saloon League holds a con- 
ference in Chicago on the “enforcement 
crisis.”” 

7.—After a flight in one plane of 34,000 
miles from Rome to Tokio and return, Com- 
mander Francesco de Pinedo is welcomed 
back in the Eternal City. 

8.—New York City celebrates the publica- 
tion of the first local newspaper by William 
Bradford, in 1725. 

10.—New York notables give a dinner to 
Charles E. Hughes, who eloquently  ad- 
vocates the United States joining the World 
Court. 

13.—The Mexican Chamber passes the Land 
bill regulating Article 27 of the Constitution 
in a way to arouse resentment in Washington 
in the following year. 

14.—Australian elections return Stanley M, 
Bruce to power in spite of strong radical 
opposition. 

15.—In the Czechoslovak elections the coali- 
tion Government wins 159 seats and the Op- 
position controls 141. 

16.—At Prague a new element, ‘“Dvimi- 
gan,” is identified by Profs. Heyrovsky and 
Dolejsek. 

16-27.—In China, Chang Tso-lin’s Shang- 
hai troops mutiny in favor of Wu Pei-fu op- 
erating from Peking, and Feng Yu-hsiang 
threatens his old ally, Chang, who retreats 
on Mukden, The Peking conference agrees to 
the American-Chinese plan for abolition of the 
likin—a tax on inter-provincial commerce. 

17.—Mrs. Margaret Ross Lansdowne, widow 
of the Commander of the Shenandoah, testi- 
fies before the Court of Inquiry that a naval 
officer (Capt. Paul Foley) made an effort to 
direct her testimony in regard to her _hus- 
band’s opinion of the fatal flight. The Court 
exonerates Capt. Foley on Nov. 20. 

19.—Charles E. Hughes is made chairman 
of the New York State Reorganization Com- 
mission for short-ballot reform. 

20.—In Italy, the Senate passes the bill 
against secret societies which particularly ap- 
plies to Freemasonry. 
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21.—The World Court recognizes the com- 
petency of the League’s Council to render a 
decision in the Mosul case, although Turkey 
is not to be handicapped by the presence of 
the British member. 

23.—Col. Mitchell takes the stand in his 
own defense arguing that his attacks on the 
air administrations were justified and sup- 
ported by the evidence of witnesses. 

27.—-Yor settlement of the anthracite strike, 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania proposes 
a five-year agreement with no price increase, 
while a commission shall decide on the wage 
increase. This is accepted by John L. Lewis 
for the striking miners but rejected by the 
mine owners, who refuse to negotiate on that 
basis, asking an immediate resumption of 
work, at pre-strike wages and arbitration, 
which the miners continue to decline. 

In Italy, the Chamber, which reconvened on 
Nov. 18 and passed bills strengthening the 
power of the Premier (one making him re- 
sponsible only to the King and another re- 
quiring his approval on all projects of law) 
abolishes local self-govermment for 7,500 
communities—communes of fewer than 5,000 
population, over which podeste are to be 
placed responsible to Rome. 

29.—Prussia grants William of Hohenzol- 
lern, as former King of Prussia, 30,000,000 
marks, 180,000 acres of land, three palaces 
in Berlin and a palace at Babelsburg, besides 
other real estate in the capital. 

For his work in inspiring the Locarno trea- 
ties the British Foreign Secretary, Austen 
Chamberlain, is made a Knight of the Order 
of the Garter by King George. 

30.—State laws were increased 13,018, in 


the present year, and 32 per cent. of the 
40,980 bills presented in 39 states were 
adopted. 

The Secretary of Labor’s annual _ report 


shows that in the fiscal year, 1924-25, 294,314 
immigrants were admitted as compared with 
706,896 for the previous year, 


DECEMBER 


1.—Prohibition Commissioner Andrews de- 
crees regulations still further limiting the 
sale of sacramental wines. 

2.—The President’s Aircraft Board of ex- 
perts recommends assistant secretaries of War, 
Navy, and Commerce to handle aviation, thus 
rejecting Col. Mitchell’s proposal for a uni- 
fied air Department. 

A civilian Cabinet is formed by General 
Primo de Rivera in Spain from the party of 
the dictatorship—the Patriotic Union. 

3.—Col. Merch Stewart is appointed com- 
mandant at West Point. 

The Irish Boundary Commission’s decision 
leaves the North Ireland-Free State border 
in statu quo, but the British Government as- 
sumes certain monetary obligations for dam- 
ages and pensions, 

4.— Aristide Briand, who returned to power 
in France after Premier Painlevé’s defeat on 
Nov. 22, has his bill for an inflation of 
7,500,000,000 frs. passed by the Senate— 
205 to 26—and the bill becomes law. 

6.—The German-American Claims Commis- 
sion settle Lusitania claims to a total of 
$2,409,443, making a total of all claims 
awarded, $167,663,102. 

7.—The Massachusetts Attorney General in- 
vestigates charges of political favoritism 
among the courts of Boston. 


First session of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
opens and Nicholas Longworth (Rep., Ohio) 
is elected Speaker of the House: 229 to 173. 

8.—The President’s message, urging tax re- 
duction, the sale of the Muscle Shoals plant 
and Government ships, legislation control of 
public utilities in emergencies, and under- 
secretaries for the War, Navy, and Com- 
merce Departments, as recommended by his 
expert Board for the control of aviation, 
is read in each House. 

9.—The President’s annual budget mes- 
sage calls for $3,494,222,308 and estimates 
the 1926-27 surplus at $330,307,894. 

10.—In his annual report Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon declares that over 80 per 
cent. of national expenditures are for past 
wars, 

In Italy, the Chamber passes a law making 
the Fasciste labor syndicates and the employ- 
ers associations the sole parties to be heard 
in industrial disputes and making arbitra- 
tion by them obligatory. 

13.—In Pennsylvania, Governor Pinchot 
calls a special session of the legislature to 
revise the coal, banking, building, and loan 
laws and approves the Tri-State project for 
the utilization of Delaware River water. 

15-31.—In China, the Japanese transfer 
1,000 troops from Korea to Mukden and send 
8,500 to protect the South Manchurian rail- 
way—the International Commission of In- 
quiry into the Shanghai riots of May 30 
blames the police of the foreign settlement 
and the municipal council gives $75,000 to 
the relatives of the victims—Gen. Chang 
Tso-lin defeats Kuo Sung-ling and executes 
him as a mutineer—Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
“Christian General’? who controls Peking, 
captures Tientsin—the former Anfu leader, 
Gen. Hsu Shu-cheng, is assassinated by Cap- 
tain Lu Cheng-wu. 

The League Council 
boundary question in 
mandate of Iraq. 

16.—In France, Senator Paul Doumer is 
made Finance Minister and Senator Berenger 
is appointed Ambassador at Washington with 
authority to reopen the debt negotiations be- 
gun by Joseph Caillaux in September. 


decides the Mosul 
favor of the British 


17.—In Switzerland, Henri Haeberlin is 
elected President of the Confederation. 
A Russo-Turkish defensive treaty in  re- 


sentment for the Locarno treaties and the 
Mosul settlement is signed in Paris. 

Col. Mitchell is found guilty on all counts: 
suspended for five years with loss of pay and 
allowances. 

The Pope confers the red hat on five Car- 
dinals, including Patrick O’Donnell of 
Armagh, Ireland. 

18.—The House passes the Revenue bill 
reducing taxes $325,736,000 including $193,- 
575,000 from the income-tax. 

21.—Senator Pepper (Rep., Penn.) reverses 
himself and approves of the World Court for 
the United States. 

22.—In Philadelphia, Brig. Gen. Smedley 
D. Butler, having resigned from the Marine 
Corps, is dismissed by Mayor Kendrick as 
Director of Public Safety and succeeded by 
George W. Elliott. 

Russian trade figures show, for 1925, im- 
ports from the United States, in spite of 
this country’s non-recognition, three times the 
value of those of 1913, with cotton leading at 
$50,000,000, food stuffs at $33,000,000, and 
machinery at $14,000,000. 

Secretary Hoover condemns those countries 
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which seek to restrain trade by monopolizing 
their natural products and starts a movement 
for rubber plantations in American depend- 
encies and for the conservation of the rubber 
tire industry. 

The State Census estimates the population 
of New York City at 5,873,356, an increase 
of 253,308 in five years. 

23.—The Pope, in an encyclical, institutes 
a new festival—the Feast of the Kingdom of 
Christ. 

24.—Frederick C. Hicks, who recently 
dropped dead in a Washington theatre, is 
- succeeded by Howard Sutherland of West 
Virginia as Alien Property Custodian. 

Pope Pius XI ends the Holy Year. 

26.—An American opera sung in English 
is acclaimed in Chicago: ‘‘A Light from St. 
Agnes” by W. Franke Harling. 

29-31.—The coal conference at New York 
comes to no settlement in the anthracite 


strike, although Alvan Markle submits a plan 
that considers the public’s point of view. 

River floods in Belgium and France cause 
vast loss of property and a few lives. 

29.—Indictment against Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana is quashed at Washing- 
ton. 

A bit of unofficial gossip in a Stockholm 
paper is commented on seriously all over 
the world; it is that Princess Astrid, niece 
of the King of Sweden, will visit Bucking- 
ham Palace, London, as the prospective fi- 
ancée of the Prince of Wales. 

31.—The German Reich has acquired $220,- 
000,000 of the Hohenzollern properties, while 
it is estimated that, aside from their thrones, 
the war losses to the family were $25,000,000. 

In Rumania, Crown Prince Carol renounces 
succession and family and is succeeded as 
heir apparent by his four-year old son, 
Michael. 
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A 


AASEN, Neins W., 48.—Stoughton, Wis., De- 
cember 30; inventor of a hand grenade. 
ADAMS, JOHN WoLcoTtT, 51.—New York, June 

3; artist. 

ApaMs, RicHarp H., 89.—New York, July 
13 ; German-American importer. 

AGNUS, GEN. FELIX, 86.—Baltimore, Md., Oc- 
tober 31; Civil War veteran and editor. 
AIKEN, Pror. CHARLES F., 62.—Boston, July 

8; author and educator. 

AILEs, Mitton E., 58.—Harpers Ferry, W. 
Va., October 30; financier and banker. 

ALEXANDRA, QUEEN DoWAGER OF ENGLAND, 
80.—Sandringham House, Norfolk, Eng., 
November 20; mother of George V and 
widow of Edward VII. 

ALICE, DowaGer Princess oF Monaco, 67.— 
Paris, France, December 22; divorced wife 
of late Prince of Monaco. 

ALLEN, GEORGE Y., 32.—Monmouth Junction, 
N. J., November 12; radio expert. 

ALLEN, JaMes Lange, 75.—New York, Febru- 
ary 18; novelist. 

AMES, CHARLES H., 31.—Bellefonte, Pa., Oc- 
tober 2; air-mail pilot. 

Ammons, Exias Miron, 65.—Denver, 
May 20; former Governor of Colorado. 

Amory, JOHN M., &2.—Larchmont, N. Y., 
November 17; former stock broker. 

ANDERSON, Roy S., 46.—Peking, March 12; 
authority on Chinese affairs. 

ATHA, BENJAMIN, 82.—Newark, N. J., Oc- 
tober 24; pioneer steel manufacturer and 
banker. 

ATKINSON, GEorGE W., 80.—Charleston, W. 
Va., April 4; former Governor of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Atwoop, Cou. James M., 90.—Plymouth, 
Mass., October 12; Civil War veteran who 
directed land battery in Monitor-Merrimac 
fight. 

AUDSLEY, GrorcGr A., 86.—Bloomfield, N. J., 
June 20; architect and author. 

AupuBON, Marra R., 82.—Salem, N. Y., De- 
cember 22; writer, granddaughter of J. J. 
Audubon. 


Col., 


B 


Bacon, Mrs. Natuanipt T., 63.—Peacedale, 
R. I., October 26; welfare worker. 

BarpEKER, Fritz, 81.—Leipsic, Germany, 
April 9; travel-guide publisher, 

BAILLY-BLANCHARD, ARTHUR, 69.—Montreal, 
Can., August 24; U. S. Minister to Haiti. 

Baker, Dr. James H., 76.—Denver, Col., 
September 10; President Emeritus of the 
University of Colorado. 

BALDWIN, Frank S., 86.—Morristown, N. J., 
April 8; inventor. 

BALDWIN, JAMES, 83.—South Orange, N. J., 
August 30; author of juvenilia. 

BaLpWIN, GeN. THEODORE <A., 86.—Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn., soldier and 
Indian fighter. 


Bancrort, EpGar AppDISON, 67.—Karuizawa, 


September 2; 


Japan, July 28; United States Ambassa- 
dor to Japan. 
BaNDHOLTZ, Harry H., 60.—Constantine, 


Mich., May 7; Major-General U. S. A. 
BarRATELLI, CHARLES C., 40.—Milford, Conn., 
November 11; sculptor. 
Barse, Dr. WaitMaNn, 61.—Baltimore, Md., 
October 30; Professor of English in Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. 


BarBER, Donn, 53.—New York, May 29; 
architect. 
Barney, Hiram, 39.—New York, July 4; 


banker and international lawyer. 


BaRNEY, J. Stewart, 57.—New York, No- 
vember 22; architect and landscape 
painter. 

BarTLeTT, Paun W., 59.—Paris, France, 


September 20; sculptor. 

BartTLert, WituarD, 78.—Brooklyn, January 
17; former Chief Judge of New York 
Court of Appeals. 

BasrorD, GrorGrk M., 60.—New York, Octo- 
ber 26; railroad publicist. 

Baxter, Cou. A. E., 80.—New York, October 
6; Republican leader and lawyer. 


BEARDSLEY, WILLIAM H., 73.—New York, 
December 13; President of the Florida 
East Coast Railway. 

Braucuamp, Rev. Dr. WitLiam M., 95.— 


Syracuse, N. Y., December 13; Episcopal 
clergyman, historian and archeologist. 
Breck, Sir ADAM, 68.—London, Ontario, Au- 
gust 15; Canadian political leader and in- 

dustrialist. 

Breck, WiLL1aM, 55.—Chicago, November 30; 
baritone of the Chicago Opera. 

BeprorD, ALFRED C., 60.—East Norwich, 
New York, September 21; Chairman of 
Board of Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 

BEEKMAN, KATHERINE M. (Mrs. Wiuuiam B. 
BrEkMAN), 76.—New York, December 18; 
former President of the Society of Colonial 
Dames (N. Y.). 

Bracs, JoHNn I., 78.—Milwaukee, Wis., Oc- 
tober 17; traction leader and pioneer in 
electric transit. 

Brein, Cardinat Louris Nazatro, 85.—Quebec, 
Can., July 19; Catholic Primate of Canada 
and Archbishop of Quebec. 

BELDING, ALVAH N., 86.—Rockville, 
December 18; merchant. 

BELKNAP, Dr. EvGENE W., 58.—Newburgh, 
N. Y., November 21; member of Medical 
Faculty of Syracuse University. 

BreLknaP, Dr. Joun D., 70.—Syracuse, N. Y., 
October 28; evangelist. 

Britt, Dr. RicHarp Dana, 38.—Somerville, 
Mass., December 6; biologist. 

BrLLows, GHORGE WeEsuLEy, 42.—New York, 
January 8; painter. 

Benson, ARTHUR OHKISTOPHER, 63.—London, 


Conn., 
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June 16; English poet, essayist and biog- 
rapher. 

BENZIGER, NicHoLas C., 66.—Summit, N. J., 
October 18; publisher of Catholic books. 
BERNETTA, CLARA.—New York, September 13 ; 

singer and teacher. 

BERNTHALER, CARL, 46.—Pittsburgh, Pa., 
November 2; organist, pianist and orches- 
tra leader. 

BrvVINs, CHARLES L., 81.—Newport, R. I., De- 
cember 20; architect. 

BIcKNELL, G. A., 78.—New Albany, Ind., 
January 27; Rear Admiral U. 8S. N. 
BICKNELL, THoMAS W., 91.—Providence, R. 
I., October 6; historian, educator and 

lecturer. 

Birp, CHarLEs A.—Hornell, N. Y., November 
11; theatrical manager. 

BIRMINGHAM, JAMES F., 58.—New York, No- 
vember 12; publisher. 

BisHop, Dr. Etweit A., 73.—Brooklyn, N. 
Y., December 21; educator. 

BLAKELY, GILBERT S., 60.—New York, Octo- 
ber 20; educator. 


BLANCHARD, CHARLES A., 77.—Chicago, De- 


cember 20; educator and President of 
Wheaton College. 
Botuinc, Mrs WiLL1aAM.—Washington, No- 


vember 21; mother of Mrs. Woodrow Wil- 
son. 

BootH, JOHN R., 98.—Ottawa, Ontario, De- 
cember 8; pioneer Canadian lumber manu- 
facturer. 

BorDEN, GEN. GEORGE P., 
April 26; Indian fighter. 

BorLAND, REUBEN, 57.—Yonkers, N. Y., De- 
cember 12; merchant. 

Borst, Henry V., 68.—Albany, N. Y., No- 
vember 26; former New York Supreme 
Court Justice. 

BourGeors, Léon, 74.—Oger, France, Septem- 


81.—New York, 


ber 29; former Premier of France and 
“Spiritual Father’ of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Bourn, Aucustus O., 92.—Bristol, R. I., 
January 29; former Governor of Rhode 
Island. 

Bowers, GrorGe M., 63.—Martinsburg, W. 


Va., December 8; former Congressman from 
West Virginia. 
Bowne, Jacop T., 78.—Springfield, Mass., 
October 15; pioneer in Y. M. C. A. edu- 

cation. 

BoypEN, Aubert A., 50.—New York, May 
2; editor and humanitarian. 

BRADLEY, JAMES, 67.—New York, August 20; 
builder and contractor. 

BREINTNALL, GEN. R. HEBER, 
N. J., July 3; soldier. 

Bripeman, Rey. Freperick B.—Portland, 
Me., August 23; missionary in South 
Africa. 

Brine, Mrs. Mary Dow.—New York, July 20; 
author and poet. 

Bricut, Frep E., 68.—Greenwich, Conn., Oc- 
tober 7; inventor and manufacturer. 

Britt, Dr. NatHan E., 65.—New York, 
December 13; professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine at College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University. 

Britton, Epwarp E., 61.—Washington, No- 
vember 9; newspaper correspondent and 
publicist. 

BROADHEAD, SHELDON B., 79.—Jamestown, N. 
Y., August 29; industrialist. 

Browne, Henry E., 79.—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
September 25; organist of Plymouth 


83.—Belmar, 


Church 
Beecher. 

BRUNNER, ARNOLD W., 67.—New York, Feb- 
ruary 14; architect. 

BryaN, WILLIAM JENNINGS, 65.—Dayton, 
Tenn., July 26; statesman, orator and re- 
former. 

Buck, Rev. Fuorence, 45.—Boston, October 
12, Unitarian cleric and editor. 

Burcess, Rt, Rey. FrepericKk, 72.—Garden 
City, L. I., N. Y., October 16; Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Long Island. 

Burke, THoMAs, 77.—New York, December 
4; Former Chief Justice of the Territory 
of Washington. 

Burke, Wiliam J., 63.—Pittsburgh, Pa., 
November 7; former State Senator and 
Congressman from Pennsylvania. 

BurNETT, EpwarD, 76.—Milton, Mass., 
vember 5; former Congressman. 

Burton, Dr. Ernest D., 69.—Chicago, May 
26; President of the University of Chicago. 

Burton, Marion L., 50.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
February 18; President of the University 
of Michigan. 

CABLE, GrorGce W., 80.—St. Petersburg, Fla., 
January 31; author, 

Bussey, L. Wuitr, 73.—Washington, Oc- 
tober 31; Republican politician and news- 
paper correspondent. 

BuswELL, Freperick C., 65.—Hackensack, 
N. J., November 28; insurance authority. 
Butier, Bengamin F., 66.—New York, No- 
vember 2; agriculturist, merchant and 

member of old New York family. 

ButscH, Dr. Jonn L., 47.—Cloverland, Ind., 
September 8; surgeon and first holder of 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Surgery. 


in pastorate of Henry Ward 


No- 


Co 


CADWALADER, JOHN, 81.—Philadelphia, March 
11; lawyer and capitalist. 

Capy, CHauNcrey M., 71.—Stratford, Conn., 
November 5; former missionary and col- 
lege professor. 

CaLkins, Dr. Woucott, 93.—Newton, Mass., 
January 1; clergyman and author. 

Camp, WALTER, 65.—New York, March 14; 
physical culture exponent. 

CAMPBELL, BENJAMIN H., 77.—Elizabeth, N. 
J., April 3; educator. 

CAMPBELL, PALMER, 68.—Bernardsville, N. 
J., December. 15; financier and publicist. 

CAMPBELL, Prince L., 64.—Eugene, Ore., Au- 
gust 14; president of the University of 
Oregon. 

CAMPBELL, Rey. THomas J., 77.—Monroe, N. 


Y., December 14; Jesuit, historian and 
educator, 
Cannirr, Witi1am H., 77.—Cleveland, O., 


September 17; former President of the 
Nickel Plate Railroad. 

Cannon, Dr. GEorGE E., 56.—Jersey City, N. 
J., April 6; Negro leader. 

CarroLL, Rev. Joun P., 61.—Friebourg, 
Switzerland, November 3; Bishop of the 
Catholic Diocese of Helena, Montana. 

Carter, Dr. Henry R., 73.—Washington, 
September 14, Assistant Surgeon-General of 
the United States. 

Carter, Pror. THomas F., 43.—New York, 
August 6; head of Chinese Department of 
Columbia University. 

Carter, Masor-Gen. Wittiam H., 74.— 
Washington, May 25; soldier. 
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CasELLAS, Frrnanpo M., 83.—New York, 
May 9; sculptor. 

CHAMBERLAINE, GEN, WILLIAM, 
June 9; soldier. 

CHANDLER, CHARLES F., 88.—Hartford, Conn., 
August 25; former President of Depart- 
ment of Health of New York City and 
teacher in chemistry. 

CHAPMAN, CarLTon T., 64.—New York, Feb- 
ruary 12; marine and landscape painter. 
CHOLMONDELEY, Mary.—Kensington, England, 

July 15; English novelist. 

CurisTig, ALEXANDER, 75.—Portland, Ore., 
April 6; Catholic Archbishop of Oregon. 
Cuark, WILLIAM ANDREWS, 86.—New York, 
March 2; industrialist, art collector and 

former U. S. Senator from Montana. 

Cuark, WiLliam T., 60.—Brooklyn, Septem- 
ber 14; actor. 

CuarKkE, Dr. JoHN Mason, 68.—Albany, N. 
Y. May 29; geologist. 

CuarkE, JosePpH I, C., 78.—New York, Feb- 
ruary 27; journalist, poet and playwright. 

Cuay, ALBERT T., 58.—New Haven, Conn., 
September 14; Laffan Professor of Assyriol- 
ogy and Babylonian Literature at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

CLEVELAND, Capt. BENJAMIN D., 81.—New 
Bedford, Mass., June 21; whaling captain; 
naturalist and explorer. 

Cuutz, Rev. Jacop ABRAM, 77.—Stockholm, 
Sweden, September 7; former President of 
the Lutheran General Synod in the United 
States. 

Corrin, Wi1uLiam A., 70.—New York, October 
26; artist and art editor and critic, 


54.—Paris, 


Coupy, FraNK Moore, 60.—New “York, 
March 3; editor of International Encyclo- 
pedia, 

Cote, SaMUEL VALENTINE, 73.—Norton, 


Mass., May 6; President of Wheaton Col- 
lege and poet. 

Cours, J. ACKERMAN, 82.—Scotch Plains, N. 
J., December 16; surgeon, philanthropist 
and art collector. 

Comes, WasHINGTON I., 86,—Brooklyn, N. 
Y., November 23; marine insurance under- 
writer, 

ConwELL, Dr. RusseLu H., 82.—Philadelphia, 
December 6; clergyman, author and edu- 
cator. 

Cootiper, J. RaNndouPH, 97.—Boston, No- 
vember 10; oldest alumnus of Harvard and 
member of old Boston family. 

Cootiper, Lovis A., 63.—Milton, Mass., May 

- 31; fimancier and former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Coonry, Frank H., 83.—Chicago, December 
26; founder of Detroit Mail. 

CornisH, Lesiin C., 68.—Augusta, Me., June 
24; former Chief Justice of Maine. 

Cox, Mrs. Witi1am R.—Richmond, Va., De- 
cember 25; former President of National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America. 

Craco, Cou. THomas §,. 59.—Waynesburg, 
Pa., September 11; former Congressman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Craic, JosepH E., 80.—Washington, June 21; 
Rear Admiral U. S. N. 

Crate, WiuuiAM B., 48.—Selma, Ala., Novem- 
ber 27; former Congressman from Alabama, 

Cramp, THEOvORE, 86.—Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 9; shipbuilder, 

Cray, Joun J., 61.—New York, September 
15; detective and New York police official. 

CROMWELL, Srymour L., 54.—Morristown, N. 
J., September 16; lawyer, brocker and for- 


mer President of New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

CrossBy, WiLLiAM O., 75.—Boston, December 
31; geologist, author and former professor 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Cross, Dr. ANDREW J., 68.—White Plains, 
N. Y., April 9; optometrist. 

CULBERSON, CHARLES A. 69.—Washington, 
March 19; former Senator from Texas. 
CuLver, Hruen, 93.—Lake Forest, Ill., Au- 
gust 19; philanthropist and co-founder of 

Hull House with Jane Addams. 

Curtis, Gen. ArtTHUR R., 82.—Milwaukee, 
Wis., April 8; soldier, 

Curtis, CHARLES DeENSMORE, 49.—Rome, 
Italy, June 8; professor of Archeology in 
American Academy in Rome. 

Curtis, Paut ALLAN, 76.—New York, June 
17; sportsman and a founder of the New 
York Athletic Club. 

CurzON OF KEDLESTON, Marquis, 66.—Lon- 
don, March 20; British statesman. 


D 


Da Gama, Domicio.—Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
November 8; former Brazilian Ambassador 
at Washington. 

DaLuaM, FRaNK B., 56.—New York, Novem- 
ber 9; newspaper writer. 

D’Arcy, HuGcu A., 82.—New York, November 
11; poet and dramatist. 

DaRLING, SaMUEL TayLor, 53.—Palestine, 
May 22; physician and medical writer. 
Davies, JoHN C., 67.—Camden, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 10; political leader and former Attor- 

ney-General of New York. 

Davis, Gen. Cuarurs E. L. B., 81.—Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 1; soldier. 

Davis, Rev. CuHaruEs E., 72.—Westfield, 
Mass., September 10; clergyman and edu- 
cator. 

Davis, Dr. Georce R., 78.—Tientsin, China, 
June 25; Methodist missionary. ; 

Day, Davin T., 66.—Washington, April 16; 
geologist. 

DE CHELVINSKI, JAN V., 74.—New York, No- 
vember 2; painter of portraits and mili- 
tary subjects. 

DEERING, JAMES, 66.—At sea, September 21; 
former President of International Harvester 
Company. 

DeGnon, MicHaEL J., 67.—Kew Gardens, L. 
I., April 22; bridge builder. 

De RESZKE, JEAN, 75.—Nice, France, April 3; 
operatic tenor, 

Dey, RicHarD V., 91.—New York, October 
21; California pioneer, 

De YounG, MricHe, H., 75.—San Francisco, 
February 15; newspaper publisher and— 
California politician. 

Dick, J. Henry, 74.—Islip, L. I, N. Y., 
September 30; banker, realtor and leader 
in sugar refining industry. 

Dickerson, Denver S., 52.—Carson City, 
Ney., November 28; former Governor of 
Nevada. 

Dickiz, Dr. Samurn, 74.—Albion, Mich., 
November 5; President Emeritus of Albion 
College and prohibition supporter, 

DILLINGHAM, ALBERT C., 77.—Norfolk, Va., 
December 6; Rear Admiral U. S. N., re- 
tired. 

Ditton, James E., 63.—New York, October 
13; former Deputy Police Commissioner of 
New York. 
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DisMUKEs, JOHN T., 78.—St. Augustine, Fla., 
December 4; banker and philanthropist. 
Dixon, Dr. AMzrI CLARENCE, 70.—Baltimore, 
mae June 14; Baptist clergyman and au- 

thor. 

Dopp, Bric. GEN. GrorGE A., 73.—Orlando, 
Fla., June 29; soldier. 

DoreMus, Dr. C. A., 74.—New York, De- 
ecember 2; chemist. ; 

DoyLeE, Ropert M., 72.—Cocoanut Grove, 
Fla., December 15; Admiral, U. 8S. N. 

DraPER, PavuL, 38.—New York, February 16; 
singer. 

DRESEL, 
Mass., 
mat. 

Drew, Mrs. SIDNEY, 35.—Los Angeles, Cal., 
November 3; actress. 


Euurs L., 54.—Pride’s 
September 19; 


Crossing, 
lawyer and diplo- 


Duxr, James BucHaNnan, 68.—New York, 
October 10; tobacco industrialist and 
philanthropist. 


Dyrr, Rev. EpwarD R., 71.—Baltimore, Md., 
November 3; President of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary in Baltimore. 


E 


Earuinc, ALsert J., 77.—Milwaukee, Wis., 
November 10; railroad pioneer and former 
Chairman of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad. 

EastTMaN, JOHN C., 63.—Chicago, 
25; newspaper publisher. 

Eaton, CHarLes W.—Haverhill, Mass., July 
22; Civil Engineer. 

Essets, CHARLES H., 66.—New York, April 
18; sportsman. 

EBERT, FrIEDRICH, 54.—Berlin, February 28 ; 
Provisional President of Germany. 

EcxarpD, Rey. LEIGHTON W., 81.—Princeton, 
N. J., November 16; formerly a mission- 
ary in China. 

Eppy, Gen. Joun O., 72.—Brooklyn, Janu- 
ary 30; soldier. 

Epwarps, Cuarues J., 58.—Brooklyn, Janu- 
ary 24; patron of aéronautics. 

EGAN, Frank J., 47.—Darien, Conn., Septem- 
ber 8; banker and railroad financier. 

Exuiott, JouHn, 68.—Charleston, S. C., May 
26; artist. 

Ewine, Rev. Dr. James C. R., 71.—Prince- 
ton, N. J., August 20; President of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 

Eyrb, Lincoun, Sr., 68.—Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober 29; lawyer and clubman. 


January 


F 


Faraser, Dr. Witu1AM C., 60.—Washington, 
Pa., June 24; South American explorer. 
‘FARWELL, JuLIA H.—New Haven, Conn., No- 

vember 21; educator. 

Fisuer, Frank L., 72.—Knoxville, Tenn., De- 
cember 31; banker. 

FITzGrPRaLp, GEorGE F., 89.—New York, De- 
cember 8; editor and newspaper corre- 
spondent. 

FLAMMARION, CAMILLE, 83.—Juvisy, France, 
June 14; astronomer and philosopher. 

Fietcuer, ANDREW, 61.—New York, Novem- 
ber 29; industrialist and shipbuilder. 

FLEISCHMANN, JvLiIus, 52.—Miami, 
February 5; capitalist and sportsman. 

FiLoyp-JoNEs, WILLIAM C., 69.—New York, 


Fla., 


December 6; broker and member of old 
New York family. 

Fotpy, THomas F., 73.—New York, January 
15; Tammany leader. 

Forp, Dr. Henry J., 74.—Summit, Pa., Au- 
gust 29; educator and former member of 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Fostpr, J. SraNuey, 48.—New York, Au- 
gust 14; banker. 

Foster, Joun E., 60.—Newark, N. J., April 
21; New Jersey jurist. 

FrencH, Sir JOHN, Eart OF YPRES, 72.— 
Deal Castle, Eng., May 22; soldier. 

Fuuurr, Cou. Ezra B., 75.—Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., September 17; Indian fighter. 

Furman, Jos R., 60.—Chicago, September 7 ; 
engineer, 


G 


GarpENner, Mrs. Heven H., 71.—Washington, 
July 26; author, educator and_ social 
worker, 

Garnsey, WiutiaM S., 70.—Gloversville, N. 
Y., November 15; former president of the 
New York State Homeopathic Medical So- 
ciety. 

Gates, Francis H., 85.—Chittenango, N. Y., 
July 6; banker and legislator. 

Gates, Petpr G, 70.—New York, July 13; 
archeologist and pioneer lumberman, 
GaucHury, Roun, 74.—Portland, Ore., No- 

vember 17; editor and artist. 

Gay, Ropert H., 49.—New York, November 
25; lawyer. 

Get, Dr. Witt1am E., 60.—Venice, Italy, 
April 12; explorer and evangelist. 

Gerick®, WILHELM, 80.—Vienna, Austria, 
October 29; orchestral leader and former 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, 

Gesster, Dr, Tuxopore A. K., 84.—Miami, 
Fla., December 4; Baptist clergyman. 

GizLtow, Henry J., 69.—Detroit, Mich., June 
24; yacht designer and naval architect. 

GirrorD, Pror. RaupH W., 58.—New York, 
December 3; Professor of Law at Colum. 
bia University. 

Guasscock, WILLIAM ELLswortH, 62.—Mor~ 
gantown, W. Va., April 12; Governor of 
West Virginia. 

GoxipBeck, Water D., 43.—New York, Oc- 
tober 13; portrait painter. 

GoopricH, Caspar F., 78.—Princeton, N. J., 
December 26; Rear Admiral U. S. N., re- 
tired. 

Gooutp, Paut P., 50.—New York, December 
7; artist. 

Gorpon, Rev. Joun, $2.—Philadelphia, Au- 
gust 2; Dean Emeritus of Temple Univer- 
sity Theological Seminary. 

GorHaM, Henry B., 72.—Devon, Conn., No- 
vember 5; former government engineer. 

Grant, Louis BrpELL, 58.—Brooklyn, June 
17; lawyer and diplomat. 

Graves, J. TeMPLE, 68.—Washington, D. C., 
August 8; editor and writer. 

Gray, Grorab, 85.—Wilmington, Del., Au- 
gust 7; Federal jurist and former U. §S. 
Senator from Delaware. 

Greer, LAwrRENCE, 53.—New York, Decem- 
ber 14; Chairman of the Western Mary- 
land‘ Railway. ; ; 

Grirrin, Soromon’ B., 73.—Springfield, 
Mass., December 11; editor and journalist. 

GRINNELL, BEN, 63.—New York, September 
27; actor. 
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GRINSTEAD, Mrs, Minnrs J.—Liberal, Kan., 
December 24; first woman legislator of 
Kansas. 

Grout, Jostan, 84.—Newport, Vt., July 19; 
former Governor of Vermont. 

GUNDERSON, Dr. HeNnDRIK, 68.—-Chicago, No- 


vember 5; Dean of Norwegian Baptist 
Divinity House of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

H 


HaABeRER, Dr. JoserH V., 70.—Utica, N. Y., 
December 7; botanist and physician. 

HAGGARD, Sir Henry Riper, 69.—London, 
May 14; novelist. 

Hale, Marrunw, 43.—Washington, August 
30; former head of Progressive Party and 
associate of President Roosevelt. 


Haut, Daniet M., 82.—Columbus, 0O., Oc- 
tober 19; former Commander of National 
G. A. R. 


HALLOcK, GrorGE D., 63.—New York, June 
25; banker. 

Haustrap, Dr. JosepuH T., 107.—Brecken- 
ridge, Mo., September 13; oldest physician 
and oldest Mason in the United States. 

HAuLstTeD, RicHarD H., 71.—New York, April 
29; art patron and broker. 

TAustep, Masor Winti1aM P., 88.—New York, 
October 12; Civil War veteran prominent 
in military organization. 

Harber, GinEs Bates, 76.—Youngstown, 0O., 
December 29; Rear Admiral, U. § 
retired. 

Harriman, Mrs, Aticn, 64.—Hollywood, Cal., 
December 24; author and publisher. 

HakRIMAN, Jos, 64.—Sierra Madre, Cal., Oc- 
tober 26; lawyer and former Presidential 
nominee of Socialist Party. 

HARRIMAN, JOsEPH, 60.—Newport, R. i 
December 2; clubman and social leader. 

HaArrineton, Joun M., 50.—Freeport, N. Yes 
September 17; lawyer and authority on 
land-claim litigation. 

Harris, Dr. Joun H., 78.—Scranton, Pa., 
April 4; President of Bucknell University. 

Harrison, THomas, 97.—Washington, No- 
vember 3 ; employee of U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory for 73 years. 

Harriss, Cuarites L., 50.—New York, Sep- 
tember 27; cotton broker. 

Harte, Dr. Ricuarp H., 70.—Vicksburg, 
Miss., November 14; surgeon. 

HARTFIELD, WILLIAM, 62.—New York, July 
11; leader in shipping. 

Hatrietp, THomas F., 66.—Hoboken, N. J., 
October 8; librarian. 

Hayicanp, Aucusta (Mrs. Cartes Cuap- 
PELL), 59.—New York, October 25; actress. 

HAWLEY, JOHN MITCHELL, 79.—Washington, 
February 9; Rear Admiral U. S. N. 

Haypen, Henry Wuirine, 71.—New York, 
January 7; lawyer. 

HayrorD, JouHN FituMorE, 57.—Chicago, 
March 10; engineer and geographer. 

Haynes, Etwoop, 68.—Kokomo, Ind., April 
13; inventor of first American  auto- 
mobile. 

Heatu, Bric. Gen. Tuomas, 91.—Loveland, 
O., October 18; Civil War veteran and 
participated in Sherman’s March. . 

Hepces, Jos’ E., 63.—Atlantie City, N. J., 
February 22; lawyer and party leader. 

Heinricu, Junius J. F., 73.—Baldwin, L. 
I., January 2; horticulturist. 

Henry, Dr. ALEXANDER, 74.—Philadelphia, 


July 15; Presbyterian clergyman and Sun- 
day School leader. 


HENSHALL, Dr. JamMes A., 89.—Cincinnati, 
O., April 4; authority and writer on 
angling. 


HERRMANN, THEODORE L., 57.—New York, 
December 24; lawyer. 

HERRON, Pror. Grorce, 63.—Munich, Ba- 
varia, October 9; educator and _ socialist. 

Herzog, Paut M., 51.—New York, Novem- 
ber 12; lawyer and real estate authority. 

Heyman, Dr. Marcus B., 58.—New York, 
October 7; physician and Superintendent 
of Manhattan State Hospital for the In- 
sane. 

Hicks, FREDERICK C., 53.—Washington, De- 
cember 14; Alien Property Custodian and 
former Congressman from New York. 

HIGGINSON, Francis Lng, 83.——Pride’s Cross- 
ing, Mass., August 19; banker and philan- 
thropist. 

Hitpretu, Dr. Joun L., 86.—Winchester, 
Mass., November 27; former Dean of Tufts 
Medical School. 

HiLu, Percivan §S., 63.—New York, Decem- 
ber 7; president of American Tobacco Com- 
pany. 

HILLEBRAND, Pror, W. F., 70.—Washington, 
February 7; chemist. 

Hivprecut, HERMAN V., 66.—Philadelphia, 
March 19; educator and archeologist. 
Hirscu, Morris J., 70.—New York, Novem- 
ber 10; lawyer and former Republican 

leader. 

HIRSHON, CHARLES, 63.-—New Rochelle, N. 
Y., October 9; Hebrew philanthropist. 
Hirst, Dr. Joun C., 50.—Philadelphia, Oc- 

tober 4; gynecologist. 

Hoac, Joun, 78.—Ossining, N. Y., October 
12; horticulturist and banker, 

Hocu, E. W., 76.—Marion, Kan., June 1; 
former Governor of Kansas. 

Hopexins, Henry H., 71.—Syracuse, N. Y., 
November 8; engineer. 

Hor, RicHarp M, 74.—New York, December 
22; banker. 

Hoxr, W. A., 73.—Raleigh, N. C., Septem- 
ber 13; former Chief Justice of North 
Carolina Supreme Court, 

Hopkins, Tuomas §S., 70.—Washington, 
April 17; international lawyer. 

Horrin, Dr. Josepu C., 54.—Boston, Janu- 
ary 30; archeologist. 
HOWLAND, Samurn S., 
April 27; turfman. 
Hoyt, Epwarp C., 71.—Stamford, Conn., No- 
vember 28; pioneer in leather industry. 
House, Freperick B., 68.—New York, No- 
vember 23; City Magistrate and publicist. 
Hower, Frank E., 66.—Troy, N, Y., Novem- 

ber 19; banker. 


75.—Monte Carlo, 


HovucHTon, Gen. H. B., 81.—Montgomery, 
Ala., November 4; Confederate officer and 
veteran. 


Huser, Cuarurs E., 84.—Bellport, N. Y., No- 
vember 17; veteran sea captain, 

Hunt, Rev. ArtHUR P., 50.—New York, 
July 33; professor of Christian Ethics at 
General Theological Seminary. 

Hunt, A. R., 69.—Dedham, Mass., November 
2; early partner of Andrew Carnegie in 
steel industry. 

Hunt, Cuarues J., 
September 28; 
of Ohio. 

HUREL, Gustav, 64.—Woonsocket, R. 
October 26; French-Canadian editor. 


64.—Rockland, Maine, 
Justice of Supreme Court 


1s 
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Hussry, Ciarence L., 42.—Providence, R. L., 
December 5; bridge engineer, 

Hustep, James W., 54.—New York, Janu- 
ary 2; member of House of Representatives 
from New York. 


I 
INGALLS, CHARLES H., 82.—West New 
Brighton, S. I. N. Y., September 28; 
banker. 
Trons, Henry C., 62.—Granby, Conn., No- 


vember 13; contractor and builder. 


J 


JAEGER, WALTER, 62.—Allendale, N. J., July 
12; German-American editor. 

JAEGERS, ALBERT, 57.—Sufiern, N. Y., July 
22; sculptor. 

JaMEs, CuHartes E., 73.—Chattanooga, 
Tenn., October 2; realtor and financier. 
James, Dr. EpmMuNp Janes, 70.—Covina, 
Cal., June 17; former President of Uni- 

versity of Illinois. 

James, Horace D., 72.—Orange, N. J., Oc- 
tober 16; actor. 

JEFFERY, JOHN B., 80.—San Francisco, Cal., 
September 19; journalist and Spanish- 
American War veteran. 

JEWETT, JOHN Howarp, 82.—Syracuse, N. 
Y., September 18; editor and author of 
juvenilia. : 

JouHNSON, BoLtuine A., 62.—Chicago, Decem- 
ber 19; editor and publisher. 

JOHNSON, Henry L., 55.—Washington, Sep- 
tember 10; negro leader prominent in Re- 
publican politics. 

JOHNSON, WiLbBuR &., 
J., September 3; 
ing expert. 

JONES, AUGUSTINE, 89.—Newton Highlands, 
Mass., September 10; lawyer, educator and 
author. 

JONES, GILBERT E., 37.—Morristown, N. J., 
October 24; banker and broker. 

JoycE, JOHN P., 49.—Monroe, N. Y., July 7; 
Jawyer and prison reformer. 

JuNopD, CHarLeS F., 46.—Pelham, N. Y., 
December 8; banker. 


68.—East Orange, N. 
insurance and account- 


K 


Kerizty, Bengamin J., 78.—Atlanta, Ga., 
June 17; retired Roman Catholic Bishop 
in Georgia. 

KeitH, Bovupinot, 66.—New York, October 
24; lawyer and reformer. 

KeitH, Water W., 56.—Baltimore, Md., 
September 1; sportsman. 

KeuuEy, Patrick H., 58.—Washington, Sep- 
tember 11; former Congressman from 
Michigan. 

KeEtioce, Joun M., 72.—Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
January 16; New York jurist. 

KEMMERER, MAHLON §., 82.—Atlantice City, 
December 29; coal operator and charity 
worker. 

KENT, CHARLES FOSTER, 
Conn., May 3; scholar. 

Keryrs, Cuarurs H., 66.—New York, Janu- 
ary 16; President of Skidmore College. 

KIMBALL, Dr. CHarLES O., 80.—New York. 
December 2; formerly President of the 
New York Dental Society. 


57.—New Haven, 


Kine, Mrs. Henrierta M., 93.—Kingsville, 
Tex., March 31; ranch owner. 

Kine, James S., 73.—Montclair, N. J., April 
8; etcher and painter. 


Kin@stey, Rose G., 80.—Ramsgate, Eng., 
August 18; author, daughter of Charles 
Kingsley. 


Kirsy, JOHN, JR., 75.—Dayton, O., December 
29; former President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

Kirk, Ropert H., 53.—Summit, N. J., No- 
vember 24; Controller of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

KNIGHT, CHARLES WrsLeEy, 53.—New York, 
August 16; philanthropist. 

Knigut, WitL1am H., 90.—Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 12; scientist and publisher. 

Knox, ALrrep C©., 78.—Pittsburgh, Pa., De- 
cember 10; banker. 

Krucer, ALBERT, 59.—Glen Springs, N. Y., 
August 12; philanthropist. 

KRUTTSCHNITT, JuLIus, 70.—New York, 


June 15; formerly Chairman of Southern 
Pacifie Railroad. 
KUROPATKIN, ALEXEI NIKOLAIEVITCH, 76.— 


Shemshurino, Russia, January 23; Russian 
General. 


L 


Lapp, Epwin F., 65.—Baltimore, Md., June 
22; U. S. Senator from North Dakota. 
La Forizttp, Rosert M., 70.—Washington, 
June 18; Republican Radical Leader and 

U. 8. Senator from Wisconsin. 

LANE, JOHN, 70.—London, February 3; pub- 
lisher. 

LanspowNnn, Lirnut. ComMMANDrER ZACHARY, 
36.—Ava, O., September 3; commanding 
officer of Shenandoah. 

LawiLor, Cuartes B., 73.—New York, May 
31; song writer, 

Lawbor, Tuomas F., 81.—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
November 14; Civil War veteran and scout 
under Gen. Custer. 

LAWRENCE, Maucoum R., 68.—New York, No- 
vember 16; lawyer, 

Lawson, Tuomas W., 68.—Boston, February 
7; financier and promoter, 

Lawson, Victor F., 74.—Chicago, August 19 ; 
publisher and journalist. 

Len, Amy, 63.—Philadelphia, December 25; 
actress. 

Ler, Ropert Emmons, 47.—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
November 28; author and translator of 
Seandinavian literature. 

Leeps, Warner M., 55.—New York, March 
253 industrialist. 

Leagert, Rev. Dr. Wriwu1am J., 77.—Nyack, 
N. Y., October 28; Vice-President of the 
Reformed Church of the U. 8. 

Lewis, Apa, 52.—Hollis, L. I., N. Y., Septem- 
ber 24; musical comedy actress, 

Lissry, Epwarp D., 71.—Toledo, O0., Novem- 
ber 13; glass manufacturer and art con- 
noisseur. 

LINCOLN, CHARLES Z., 76.—Glen Ridge, 1 
J., July 26; lawyer and writer on lega‘ 
subjects. 

Linpabury, Richard V., 74.—Bernardsville, 
N. J.. July 15; corporation lawyer. 
Littitn, Wint1amM NeELson, 72.—Mountain 
Lakes, N. J., January 4; Rear Admiral 

L8G ose Nic 

Livineston, Crawrorpd, 77.—New York, No- 

vember 16; railroad man and capitalist. 
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Lrvinaston, Ropert L., 49.—New York, 
April 12; banker and broker. 

LivinesTonn, WILLIAM, 81.—Detroit, Mich., 
October 17; banker and Great Lakes vessel 
owner. 

Logun, J. WasHINGToNn, 62,—Overbrook, Pa., 
August 27; lawyer and former Congress- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Lorp, ARTHUR, 74.—Boston, April 10; law- 
yer and antiquarian. 

Lounspury, Purineas OC., 81.—Ridgefield, 
Conn., June 22; former Governor of Con- 
necticut. 

LOWELL, Amy, May 
12; poet. 

Lunp, GrorcE, 58.—Morristown, N. J., Oc- 
tober 18; actor. 

Lyorr, Prince, 60.—Paris, March 6; former 
Russian Premier, 


51.—Brookline, Mass., 


M 


MappEen, JoHN H., 49.—New York, January 
22; engineer. 


MacAuarNey, Miss Emma L., 54.—Mount 
Peasant, N. Y., September 12; educator 
and writer. 

MacKenziz, Rev. Rosert, 79.—New York, 
September 15; Presbyterian clergyman. 
Macon, Rozert B., 66.—Marvell, Ark., 
October 12; former Congressman from 

Arkansas. 
MAHAN, DENNIS H. 76.—Washington, May 


29; Commodore U. S. N. 

Main, Husert Puatt, 87.—Newark, N. J., 
October 7; composer and editor. 

Mautpr, Dr. Henry, 59.—Philadelphia, April 
4; Hebrew scholar and educator, 

Manain, CHartes E, E.—Paris, 
French General. 

Manninea, Cou, JaMes H., 71.—Albany, N. Y., 
July 4; Banker and editor. 

MANSFIELD, Rosert E., 58.—Indianapolis, 
Ind., September 18; formerly in the United 
States Consular Service. 

Mareot, ANTOINETTE.—Washington, Decem- 
ber 28; co-founder with Clara Barton of 
American Red Cross. 

Marxssury, J. W., 57.—Columbus, 0., No- 
vember 5; journalist and publicist. 

MarsHaLtu, Dr. JOHN, 69.—Philadelphia, 
January 5; chemist. 

ManrsHALL, THomAs Ritpy, 71.—Washington, 
June 1; statesman and former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Martinn, JaMES EpeGar, 74.—Miami, Fla., 
February 26; former U. 8. Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Massny, WILLIAM Frercuson, 69.—Wellington, 
N. Z., May 10; Premier of New Zealand. 
Masters, Harpina W., 80.—Springfield, Ill., 
November 13; publicist and father of Ed- 

gar Lee Masters. 

Marupr, Freperick G., 81.—Stamford, 
Conn., August 30; author and editor. 

MATTESON, CHARLES, 85.—Providence, R. I., 
August 14; former Chief of Justice of 
Rhode Island. 

Marrice, Asa M., 71.—New York, April 19; 
engineer. 

Mayer, Junius M., 60.—New York, Novem- 
ber 30; Federal jurist and former Attorney- 
General of New York. 

Maynarp, WALTER E., 58.—New York, March 
4; art patron. 

McApaM, GrorcE H., 71.—New York, Novem- 
ber 2; lawyer and writer. 


May 12; 


McCann, James F., 56.—San Antonio, Tex., 
August 30; painter. 

McCuain, Frank B., 61.—Lancaster, Pa., 
October 11; former Lieutenant Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

McConNELL, WILLIAM J., 85.—Moscow, Idaho, 


March 30; first U. S. Senator from that 
state. : 
McCormick, MrpiLu, 48.—Washington, Feb- 


ruary 25; U. S. Senator from M[linois. 
McCran, THomas F., 49.—Paterson, N. J., 
September 19; former Attorney-General 
and Republican Nominee for Governor of 
New Jersey. 
McDonaLp, CuHarLes F., 67.—Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., September 19; formerly Chairman 


of State Democratic Committee in New 
Jersey. 
McGrz, Joun F., 64.—Minneapolis, Minn., 


February 15; federal jurist. 

McIuHENNY, JOHN D., 59.—Philadelphia, No- 
vember 23; president of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and School of Industrial Art. 

McQUEEN, JAMES W., 50.—New York, April 
20; steel industrialist. 

Meek, Karr, 87.—New York, September 4; 
actress. 

MeLoney, Mavor WiLuiaM B., 47.—Pawling, 
N. Y., December 7; journalist and World 
War veteran. 

MERRIMAN, Dr. L. F., 67.—Hornell, N. Y., 
July 8; musician. 

MERRIMAN, MANSFIELD, 77.—New York, June 
73; pioneer in the development of technical 
eduéation in U. 8S. 

Messencer, NortH O., 60.—Washington, June 
15; political writer. 

MerTcaur, Rey, Jory H., 59.—Portland, Me., 
February 21; clergyman and astronomer. 
MercaLr, WILLARD Lyroy, 67.—New York, 

March 9; landscape painter. 

MryeEr, EUGENE, 82.—New York, January 17 ; 
banker. 

Mites, GEN. Neuson A., 85.—Washington, 
May 15; soldier and former highest in 
command in the United States Army. 

MILHOLLAND, JOHN E., 65.—New York, June 
30; publicist. 

Mituter, Dr. Rurus W., 68.—Philadelphia, 
Pa., October 11; Reformed Church clergy- 
man and Sunday School leader. 

MILNER, Viscount, 71.—Canterbury, 
May 13; British statesman. 

Miner, Dr. JAMES, 90.—Winchester, Ill., Sep- 
tember 18; surgeon and diagnostician. 

MITCHELL, JOHN J., 52.—Boston, September 
13; former Congressman from Massachu- 
setts. 

MorLurr, Henry, 75.—Cincinnati, O., Janu- 
ary 5; Catholic Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

Moon, Vireinta B., 81.—New York, Septem- 
ber 11; actress. 

Moorr, Epmonp H., 62.—Youngstown, O., 
December 6; lawyer and Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman from Ohio. 

Moork, Dr. JOHN W., 64.—Baltimore, Md., 
June 3; clergyman and educator. 

MorGaNn, ALFRED Lrxn, 52.—Providence, R. I., 
July 4; professor of Economics in Roberts 
College, Constantinople. 

Morean, Epwarp M., 69.—New York, Janu- 
ary 9; Postmaster of New York. 

Morean, Mrs. JANE Grew.—Glen Cove, L. 
I., August 14; wife of J. P. Morgan. 

Morean, JaMes L., 80.—Brooklyn, October 
27; former president of General Chemical 
Company. 


Eng., 
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Morris, Ciara (Mrs. F. C. Harrior), 79.— 
New Canaan, Conn., November 20; actress. 

Morris, Rey. James R., 63.—Passaic, N. J., 
July 10; clergyman and missionary. 

Morse, Epwarp §8., 87.—Salem, Mass., De- 
cember 29; Zodlogist and formerly professor 
at Imperial University at Tokio. 

Morton, G. Nasu, 84.—New York, Decem- 
ber 14; Presbyterian lay missionary. 

Morton, MartHa, 59.—New York, February 
18; playwright. 

Morz, C. Henry, 55.—Cincinnati, O., Novem- 
ber 14; newspaper man. 

MUELLER, Cart, 63.—Chicago, July 12; au- 
thor of Municipal Traction Law. 

MunseEy, Frank A., 71.—New York, Decem- 
ber 22; publisher and merchant. 

Mocrrau, WitriamM B., 73.—Memphis, Tenn., 
March 5; educator and Methodist Episcopal 
churchman. 

Murray, GEN. ARTHUR, 74.—Washington, 
May 12; soldier. 

Myers, Cart E., 83.—Atlanta, Ga., Novem- 
ber 30; pioneer in aéronautics. 


N 


Nerrety, Rev. THomas B., 84.—Philadelphia, 
Pa., September 4; former Methodist Epis- 
copal Bishop of Philadelphia. 

NIGHTINGALE, Dr. AuGustus F., 82.—Evans- 
ton, Ill., December 4 ; educator. 

Nites, THEOPHILUS E., 59.—Providence, R. 
I., November 8; newspaper editor. 

Norris, Henry M., 77.—Cincinnati, O., De- 
cember 24; mechanical engineer and in- 
ventor. 

Norris, W. E., 78.—Yorquay, Eng., November 
20; novelist. 


19) 


OcHSNER, Dr. ALBERT J., 67.—Chicago, July 


25; surgeon and former president of 
American College of Surgeons. 
O’DonaGHUE, Rey. Denis, 77.—Louisville, 


Ky., November 7; former Catholic Bishop 
of Diocese of Louisville. 

Ouin, STEPHEN H., 78.—New York, August 
6; lawyer and former Acting President of 
Wesleyan University. 

O’NeILL, HuGH, 53.—Denver, Colo., October 
8; editor and journalist. 

O’NeILt, James T., 60—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
September 21; New York City Magistrate. 

Ostrom, Dr. Homer I., 73.—Boston, April 
5; homeopathic surgeon. 

OTTINGER, Moses, 83.—New York, November 
18; realty man, philanthropist and a 
founder of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. 


12 


PacH, GoTTHELF, 73.—New York, April 17; 
photographer. 

PaGE, CarrRoLu S., 82.—Hyde Park, Vt., De- 
cember 3; formerly Governor of Vermont 
and U. S. Senator. 

Paine, Raupu D., 53.—Concord, N. H., April 
29; author and war correspondent. 

Pam, Max, 60.—New York, September 14; 
corporation lawyer and philanthropist. 

ParkeER, CHARLES D., 98.—River Falls, Wis., 
December 28; former Governor of Wis- 
consin. 


PaRKER, GEN. DAINGERFIELD, 92.—Washing- 
ton, February 25; soldier. 

PARKER, EpwarD M., 70.—New Orleans, La., 
October 21; Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
New Hampshire, 

ParkER, STEPHHN H., 73.—Florence, Italy, 
May 17; portrait painter. 

ParMbY, RANDOLPH, 72.—Red Bank, N. J., 
August 16; lawyer. 

ParrisH, CLARA WEAVER.—New York, Novem- 
ber 12; painter and stained glass window 
designer. 

Parsons, Herbert, 55.—Pittsfield, Mass., 
September 16; Republican leader and for- 
mer Congressman from New York. 

PATTERSON, Frank L., 67.—Irving, N. Y., 
November 5; President of the Seneca Na- 
tion of Indians. 

Peck, Dr. Freperick B., 65.—Easton, Pa., 
November 2; professor of Mineralogy and 
Geology at Lafayette College. 

Peck, Dr. Paut F., 52.—Chicago, November 


20; professor of History at Northwestern 
University. 

PENFIELD, EpwarD, 59.—Beacon, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 8; illustrator. 


PENROSE, Dr. CuHarurs B., 63.—Washington, 
February 27; physician and scientist. 

Petit, Doveuas E., 67.—Syracuse, N. Y., 
December 21; Vice-President of the New 
York State Savings Bank Association. 

Puiuipp, EManuget L., 64.—Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 15; former Governor of Wisconsin. 

Purpps, GEN. Frank H., 81.—Washington, 
March 28; soldier and ordnance expert. 

Pierson, ANDREW N., 75.—Cromwell, Conn., 
October 29; horticulturist. 

PLUMMER, WILLIAM A., 59.—Laconia, N. H., 
November 29; New Hampshire jurist. 

Pomroy, Henry K., 71.—New York, Decem- 
ber 22; financier and former president of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Ponp, FrepErick E. (Witt Winpwoop), 69.— 
New York, November 1; sports writer. 

Ponton, JoHN, 96.—Jersey City, N. J., No- 
vember 8; editor and inventor. 

Post, Grorce A., 71.—Somerville, N. J., 
October 31; manufacturer and chairman of 
the Railroad Committee of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

PounpD, Grorce W., 60.—Buffalo, N. Y., 
December 2; corporation lawyer. 


POWELL, Epwarp A., 87.—Syracuse, N. Y., 
November 19; agriculturist and cattle 
breeder. 

Powers, Patrick T., 63.—Belmar, N. J., 


August 27; promoter of sports. 
PRENTICE, JoHN H., 51.—Montauk, L. I., 
N. Y., October 1; sportsman and broker. 
PresspR, THEODORE, 78.—Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober 28; music publisher. 
PutNnaM, EpwiN, 85.—Portsmouth, N. H., 
December 31; Rear Admiral, U. S. N., re- 
tired. 


Q 


QuayLE, WiiLti1amM A., 65.—Baldwin, Kan., 
March 9; Bishop of Kansas and Chautauqua 
lecturer. 

Quick, HERBERT, Mo., May 
10; novelist. 


64.—Columbia, 


R 


Rasy, GrorGE, 96.—St. Louis, Mo., Novem- 
ber 10; architect. 
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Ratston, SAMUEL M., 67.—Indianapolis, Ind.,) Ryon, Dr. Water G., 51.—Poughkeepsie, 


October 14; U. S. Senator from Indiana 
and former Governor of Indiana. 

Rama VI, 45.—Bangkok, Siam, 
26; King of Siam. 

Ransom, Dr. Brayton H., 46.—Washington, 
September 18; chief of Zodlogical Division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

RAWLINSON OF TRENT, Baron, 63.—Delhi, 
India, March 27; British soldier. 

Ray, Grorcr W., 70.—Norwich, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 10; Federal jurist. 

RayMonD, HeNry W., 76.—Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 18; journalist. 

Reap, Masor Harmon P., 65.—Albany, N. 
Y., December 22; heraldic authority. 

REALS, Grack.—New York, August 31; ac- 
tress and singer. 

Reep, Jos—EPpH Rea, 90.—Council Bluffs, Ia., 
April 2; former Chief Justice of Iowa Su- 
preme Court. 

Rep, Danie G., 
17; financier. 

Rew, Mrs. Lizzie E., 71.—Yonkers, N. Y., 
December 5; first American woman golfer. 

REID, WILLARD P., 63.—Bay Shore, L. I., 
N. Y., October 12; lawyer and politician. 

REINHARDT, Cou. R. S., 63.—Lincolnton, N. 
C., September 11; former president of 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


November 


66.—New York, January 


REUTERDAHL, HrNry, 54.—Washington, De- 
cember 20; naval artist. 
Reynoups, Magor A. D., 78.—Bristol, Va., 


September 23; Confederate veteran and 
former candidate of Prohibition Party for 
Vice-President. 

Ruopes, Dr. JoHn E., 74.—Chicago, Sep- 
tember 2; physician and author. 

RIcHARDSON, WILLIAM O., 46.—-New York, 
August 12; Brigadier-General and leader 
in New York National Guard. 

Ritcury, Danret P., 55.—Paris, France, No- 
vember 5; hotel promoter. 

Rogzi, ARMAND, 38.—New York, September 4 ; 
playwright and composer. 

RoBINSON, Pror, Henry H., 62.—New Ha- 
ven, Conn., October 20; member of Yale 
University faculty and Director of the 
Connecticut Geological and Natural History 


Survey. 

Ropegers, RaymMonp P., 76.—Monte Carlo, 
December 28; Rear Admiral, U. S. N., 
retired, and former president of Naval 


War College. 

Rocers, Gen, Harry L., 58.—Philadelphia, 
December 12; aide to Gen. Pershing. 

Rogers, JOHN Jacos, 43.—Washington, March 
29; member of U. 8. House of Representa- 
tives from Massachusetts. 

Rocers, Miss JosEPpHINE C., 79.—New York, 
September 9; teacher. 

ROSENBLOOM, Sot, 56.—New York, Novem- 
ber 16; banker and philanthropist. 

Rossitpr, Cuinrton L., 65.—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
November 12; banker and former presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. 

Rossnpr-Eppy, AuGusta, 65.—Staten Island, 
N. Y., September 21; actress. 

Russet, Ep@ar, 63.—New York, April 27; 
Major-General, U. S. A. 

RussEib, Louis A., 71.—Newark, N. J., Sep- 
tember 5; conductor, composer and author. 

Ryan, Parrick, 72.—New York, November 7; 
contractor and one of the builders of the 
Manhattan Bridge. 


N. Y., December 5; aliepist and Superin- 
tendent of the Hudson River State Hos- 
pital. 


iS) 
Sace, Joun H., 78.—Boston, August 16; 
ornithologist. 
Saxs, Horace A., 43.—New York, November 
27; merchant. 


Sampson, ALDEN, 72.—New York, January 6; 
author and naturalist. 


SANDERSON, GEORGE A., 57.—Washington, 
April 24; secretary of United States 
Senate. 


Sanpow, Evugrnr, 58.—London, Eng., Octo- 
ber 14; leader in physical culture. 

SARGENT, JOHN SINGLETON, 69.—London, 
April 15; artist. 

Sayre, Lucius E., 78.—Lawrence, Kan., June 
20; Dean of School of Pharmacy of Kansas 
University. 

ScarBorouGcH, Dr. H. Sargeant, 55.—Water- 
bury, Conn., September 22; Methodis. 
clergyman. 

ScHIFFERLI, F. X., 76.—Buffalo, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 8; Catholic editor and journalist. 

ScHuyLER, JAMES E., 65.—Amityville, L. L., 
June 21; former battalion commander in 
107th Infantry. 

ScupprrR, Mrs. SopHra Weup.—Vellore, In- 
dia, August 30; Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica missionary in India. 

SrEELYE, Mrs. HeEeNRiETTA CHAPIN.—North- 
ampton, Mass., September 12; widow of 
Dr. L. Clark Seelye, first president of 
Smith College. 

SEMPLE, Rev. HeNry C., 72.—New Orleans, 
La., June 27; Catholic theologian, 

Senrt, Dr. F. H., 68.—Tenafly, N. J., No- 
vember 24; clergyman and secretary of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

SEwarD, Dr. F. W., 80.—Goshen, N. Y., 
October 1; specialist in mental diseases. 

SHANDELLE, Rey. Henry, 77.—Washington, 
November 27; Dean Emeritus of Graduate 
School of Georgetown University. 

SHaTtuck, ALBERT R., 72.—Lenox, 
November 4; banker, 

SuHaw, Capt. Davin, 86.—Cleveland, 0., No- 
vember 13; horse owner and sportsman. 
Suears, Dr. JosepH H., 61.—New York, Oc- 

tober 1; sanitation expert. 

SHELDON, E. S., 74.--Cambridge, Mass., Oc- 
tober 16; Harvard Professor Emeritus of 
Etymology. 

SHERMAN, Gorpon E., 71.—Morristown, N. 
J., November 28; former Assistant Pro- 
fessor of International Law at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

SHERWooD, Gen. Isaac R., 90.—Toledo, 0O., 
October 15; Civil War veteran and for- 
mer Congressman from Ohio. 

SuHreLtps, G. O., 79.—New York, November 
10; editor, publisher and game protection 
advocate, 

Suipp, Carr. Joun F., 80.—Chattanooga, 
Tenn., September 18; Confederate veteran 
and Quartermaster-General of United Con- 
federate Veterans. 

SIEDLE, Epwarp, 66.—Port Chester, N. Y., 
March 30; musical director. 

Sim, JoHN R., 76.—New York, December 22 ; 
Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, Col- 
lege of City of New York. 

SIMoNsON, SELIn, 76.—Jersey City, N. J., No- 


Mass., 
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vember 11; composer and former symphony 
conductor of Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 

SKINNER, ALANSON B., 39.—Tokio, N. D., 
August 17; anthropologist. 

SuapE, Mrs. Witiiam G., 78.—New York, 
September 5; civie leader and club woman. 

Stoane, A. BaLpwin, 52.—Red Bank, N. J., 
February 21; composer. 

SmepitEy, J. Harvey, 84.—Woodmere, N. Y., 
July 5; banker and originator of public 
school savings-bank system. 

SmitH, EvGENE H., 72.—Boston, 
Dean of Harvard Dental School. 

Sya7rH, Dr. Grorce W., 88.—Washington, 
December 27; former President of Trinity 
College. 

SmitH, Joun W., 80.—Baltimore, Md., April 
19; former-Governor and U. 8. Senator 
from Maryland. 

Smiry, Mrs. J. O. D. (TEMPLE OLIvER), 89.— 
Johnstown, N. ¥., November 16; author. 

Sniper, Dr. Denton J., 84.—Kirkwood, Mo., 
November 25; psychologist and author. 

Snow, Ex:pripGe G., 84.—New York, Novem- 
ber 7; insurance specialist. 

SmytH, Dr. Newman, 81.—New Haven, 
Conn., January 6; clergyman and theo- 
logical writer. 


May 9; 


SpackMaN, WiLL1am, 78.—New York, No- 
vember 18; banker. 
SpaptH, Dr. Reynotp A., 38.—Bangkok, 


Siam, June 26; physiologist. 

Sprerinc, THEODORE, 53.—Munich, Bavaria, 
August 11; conductor and composer. 

Stanton, THEODORE, 74.—New Brunswick, 
N. J., March 1; journalist. 

SrEINKE, Dr. Frank, 40.—Elizabeth, N. J., 
November 5; dermatologist and World 
War veteran. 

Srertinius, Epwarp R., 60.—Locust Valley, 
L. I., September 3; banker, partner in 
J. P. Morgan & Company. 

Strvenson, GEorGE, 80.—Groton, Conn., Sep- 
tember 28; banker. 

SrintMaN, Mrs. SaraH RuMRILL, 73.—New 
York, November 28; mother of James A. 
Stillman and widow of James Stillman, 

Stoppard, WiLLiAM O., 90.—Madison, N. J., 


August 30; former private secretary to 
Abraham Lincoln. 
SrouckEL, Cart, 66.—Norfolk, Conn., No- 


vember 1; music patron. 

Sronr, Mrs. Mary M., 82.—Lincoln, Eng., 
September 28; widow of Gen. Roy Stone, 
U. S. <A., and Federal army nurse at 
Gettysburg. 

Stony, WARREN STANFORD, 65.—Cleveland, O., 
June 12; labor leader. 

Stoner, Con, James BucHaNnan, 64.—New 
York, July 22; leader in public health. 
Srorm, Grorce L., 44.—Greenwich, Conn., 

July 11; industrialist. 

Srratron, Marcarpt E£., 81.—Stratford, 
Conn., December 17; former Dean of 
Wellesley College. 

Srreckrus, Capt. JOHN, 69.—St. Louis, Mo., 
October 12; Mississippi River navigator. 
Srronc, ANN Hervey.—Boston, June Gs 

nurse and teacher. 

Sruppirorp, Dr. WriLi1AM E., 58.—New York, 
November 17; surgeon and authority in 
diseases of women. 

Stureis, WiLnr1aM P., 85.—Brooklyn, INcaY 2, 
November 7; banker. 

Sun Yat Spy, 58.—Peking, March 12; South 
China leader. 

Swan, Winuram L., 75.—Baltimore, Md., No- 


vember 8; agriculturist and yachtsman, 
first Commodore of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club. 


T 


TayLor, Henry Fircu, 72.—Plainfield, N. H., 
September 10; artist. 

TayLor, Henry R., 56.—New York, Decem- 
ber 5; capitalist. 

TayLor, Mrs. Marre HANSEN, 96.—Parten- 
kirchen, Bavaria, July 9; widow of Bayard 
Taylor. 

THayER, Dr. Georeae A., 85.—Cincinnati, O., 


October 4; Unitarian clergyman and re- 
former, 

TuHayrErR, NATHANIEL A., 44.—New York, 
September 10; civil engineer. 

TuHEBAUD, PauLt G., Sr., 59.—New York, 


June 21; merchant and sportsman. 

Tuomas, ALBERT D., 84.—Crawfordsville, 
Ind., November 13; jurist. 

THoMas, EpitH M., 71.—New York, Septem- 
ber 13; poet and journalist. 

Tuomas, Dr. HeNry M., 64.—Summit, Pa., 
June 21; neurologist. 

Tuomas, JoHN Luioyp, 67.—New York, Feb- 
ruary 6; humanitarian. 


THOMPSON, CHARLES T., 66.—New York, 


April 18; journalist. 

THOMPSON, VANCE, 62.—Nice, France, June 
bs writer. 

THRASHER, SaMUEL P., 67.—Chicago, Sep- 


tember 11; vice crusader. 

TickNor, THomMas B., 76.—Brookline, Mass., 
June 21; publisher. 

Top, J. Kmnnepy, 72.—Sound Beach, Conn., 
June 2; banker. 

Topp, Henry ALFRED, 69.—New York, Janu- 
ary 3; professor of Romance Philology at 
Columbia University. 


Tooker, L. Frank, 71.—Greenwich, Conn., 
September 17; editor and author. 

TowELL, Henry, 69.—Milwavkee, Wis., Oc- 
tober 31; editor and publisher. 

Tracny, JaAMes F., 71.—Altamont, N. Y., 
September 19; former Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the Philippine 
Islands. 


Treat, M. C., 85.—Pasadena, Cal., December 


19; oil and gas operator, and_ philan- 
thropist. 
TrowsrincE, S. Breck PARKMAN, 62.—New 


York, January 29; architect. 

Tryon, DwigHt W., 75.—South Dartmouth, 
Mass., July 1; painter. 

TUCKERMAN, ALFRED, 77.—Newport, R. IL, 
May 25; bibliographer and scientific writer. 

TyLpr, JAMES Hocn, 78.—East Radford, Va., 
January 3; former Governor of Virginia. 


U 


Uruam, FEreprerick W., 64.—Palm Beach, 
Fla., February 15; Treasurer of Repub- 
lican National Committee. 


Vv 


Vait, Henry Hoperr, 86.—Woodstock, Vt., 
September 2; publisher of educational 
books. 

VauLertr, Dr. Marc F.—Brooklyn, N. Yos 
November 21; educator and editor. 
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VANDERBILT, REGINALD C., 44.—Portsmouth, 
R. I., September 4; horseman and social 
leader, 

VANDERPOEL, Grorcu B., 79.—Chatham, N. 
J., October 16; merchant and publicist. 
Van De Water, Dr. Grorce Ron, 70.—New 
York, March 15; Episcopal clergyman. 
Van INGEN, GILBERT, 55.—Princeton, N. J., 

July 7; paleontologist and geologist. 

VAN RENSSELAER, Dr. HowarD, 66.—Wash- 
ington, March 31; physician and teacher 
of medicine. 

VAN RENSSELAER, Mrs. JoHN Kine, 76.—New 
York, May 11; author and antiquarian. 
Van Sant, Howard D., 60.—Dunfermline, 
Scotland, September 1; American Consul 

at Dunfermline. 

Van SLYKE, WarrEN C., 
April 7; lawyer. 

ViviaNi, Puinippe REN‘, 61.—Paris, France, 
September 7; French orator and former 
Premier. 


51.—New York, 


Ww 


WaRNER, JOHN DE WirTtT, 73.—New York, 
May 27; lawyer and writer. 

WILLIAMS, Parpon C., 82.—Watertown, N. 
Y., January 18; New York jurist. 

Wanuin, Horace G., 74.—Winchester, Mass., 
November 5; former librarian of the Bos- 
ton Public Library. 

Wat, Rev. Francis H., 73.—New York, 
September 22; Roman Catholic clergyman 
and foe of Ku Klux Klan. 

Warbd, GEN, Henry H., 82.—Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., November 16; Civil War veteran. 
Warp, Recainaup H., 63.—New York, No- 
vember 20; banker, clubman and Papal 

Count. 

Waters, Dr. Henry J., 59.—Kansas City, 
Kan., October 26; agricultural expert and 
editor. 

Watson, Dr. Epward W., 82.—Philadelphia, 
November 20; physician and writer. 

Watson, Dr. WituIAM P., 73.—Jersey City, 
N. J., July 17; former President of Ameri- 
can Pediatric Association. 

West, G. Bernard, 77.—Los Angeles, Cal., 
November 2; newspaper editor and writer. 

WHEELER, EveRETT PEPPERELL, 84.—New 
York, February 8; reformer. 

WHEELER, Dr. Henry, 90.—Ocean Grove, N. 
J., April 25; clergyman and writer. 


WHEELER, Mrs. Mary.—Rochester, N. Y., 
August 18; pioneer suffragist. 

WESELWRIGHT, JOHN T., 69.—Boston, De- 
cember 23; lawyer, author and one of 


founders of Harvard Lampoon. 
Wuitz, Rev. Dr. Epwin A., 70.—Belgrade 


Lakes, Me., July 6; clergyman and writer 
on canon law. 


Wuitinc, Witt1am Henry, 82.—Berkeley, 
Cal., July 26; Rear Admiral, U. S. N., 
retired, 


Wixcox, Henry T., 37.—Vigo, Spain, June 
22; U. S. Consul at Vigo. 

WILKINSON, Rev. WiLu1amM, 77.—New York, 
December 7; Episcopal clergyman known 
as “‘Bishop of Wall Street.’ 

WILLIAMS, Grorch W., 56.—Charleston, S. 
C., July 16; Rear Admiral, U. S. N. 

WILLiamMs, Bric. GaN. Roger D., 69.—Lex- 
ington, Ky., December 12; Indian fighter 
and veteran of Spanish War. 

WiLts, Davin C., 53.—Cleveland, O., October 
22; Chairman of the Board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank at Cleveland. 

Witson, Gun. JAMES HamiLrTon, 87.—Wil- 
mington, Del., February 23; cavalry leader 
in Civil War and author. 

WINsLow, Rev. WittiaM C., 
February 2; archeologist. 

Witmer, Cuarues B., 62.—Baltimore, Md., 
April 7; Federal jurist. 

Woop, James, 86.—Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 19; humanitarian. 

Wooprurr, Roun S., 70.—Guilford, Conn., 
June 30; former Governor of Connecticut. 


85.—Boston, 


Woops, CHartps A., 73.—Florence, S. C., 
June 21; Federal jurist. 
Woops, Rozsert A., 60.—Boston, February 


18; author and editor. 

WoopwortH, Pror. Jay Backus, 60.—Cam- 
bridge, Mass., August 5; Professor of Ge- 
ology at Harvard University. 

WoopwortH, NEweELL B., 64.—Syracuse, N. 
ae January 12; lawyer and philanthro- 
pist. 

WorkKMAN, Mrs. Fanny BuLLocK.—Oannes, 
France, January 23; mountain climber. 
Wootwinn, THoMas Lep, 50.—Los Angeles, 

Cal., July 8; lawyer and reformer. 

WRENN, Ropert D., 53.—New York, Novem- 
ber 12; athlete and former national tennis 
champion. 

Wricut, Dr. Merip §., 65.—New York, 
April 26; Unitarian clergyman. 


Z 


ZELLER, LORENZ, 74,—New York, October 8; 
jurist. 

ZIMMERMAN, FrED., 59.—Battle Creek, Mich., 
October 5; president of Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis & Western Railroad. 

ZogBaum, Rurus F., 76.—New York, October 
sae military and naval illustrator and 
writer, 
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BILITY tests, 985 
Abortion, infectious, in an- 
mals, 488 
Absent voters, 93 
Accident insurance, 472 
Achievement tests, 986 
Addams, Jane, 646 
Adjutant General’s Office, 355 
Administrative law, decisions 
on, 244-246 
Admissions tax, 309 
Adult education, 1075 
College courses, 1086 
Immigrants, 1076-1079 
Advertising—Billboard 
tion, 205-207 
Radio, 595 
Aerial compass, 589 
Aerial photograpny, 
Aerology, 870 
Aeronautics, 586-591, 832-838 
Anti-aircraft artillery, 361 
Army, 362-365 
Beacons, 807 
Commercial, 832-835 
Government attitude, 18 
Mileages flown, 835 
Government activities, 586- 
591 


ques- 


590, 835 


Laws, 591 
Mail service, 112, 833 
Naval training, 393 
Navy, 383, 388-390 
Bureau of, 587 
Night flying, 833 
Polar flight, 876, 882 
Records, 835-838 
Spraying operations, 364, 
587 


Technical development, 589 
Weather observations, 870 
World flight, 588 
Aeronautics, National Advisory 
Committee on, 587 
Africa—Anthropological inves- 
tigations, 975 
Fossils of, 933 
1S re chemistry, 894- 
89 


- Agricultural Commission, re- 


port, 9 
Agricultural credit, 476, 500, 
501 
Farm loan banks, 447-449 


Agricultural meteorology, 872 
Agricultural pests, 927-930 


Aerial extermination, 364, 
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Agricultural products (see also 
Crops) 


Exports, 476 
Marketing, 497-501 
Cooperative, 498, 499 
Prices, 474 ° 
Standardization, 500 
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Agriculture, 473-507 

Atlas, 878 

General conditions, 473-477 

Hawaii, 214 

Income, 502 

Labor, 734, 741 

Laws, 501-502 

President’s views, 26 

Relief proposals, 8, 9, 116 

Virgin Islands, 221 
Agriculture Department, 18 

Activities, 116 

Aeronautic work, 586 

Roster, 125 

Vocational education, 1098 
Agriculture, Secretary of, 116 
Air’ mail, 112; 833 
Air Service, Army, 
586 
fire patrol, 363 


362-365, 


Forest 


Aireraft carriers, 384, 389 
Aircraft inventions, 551 
Airplane design, 833 


Airplane engines, 388, 834 
Airways, 364 

Mapping, 879 
Alaska, 210-213 

Commerce, 212 

Education, 212 

Finance, 211 

Fisheries, 210 

Geologie studies, 265, 859 

Governor, 125 

Health conditions, 212 

Industries, 210, 212 

Labor, 210 

Mining, 212, 522 

Reindeer in, 211 

Roads, 211, 371 

Statistics, 228 
Alaska Board of Road Commis- 

sioners, 371 

Alaska Railroad, 113, 211 

General manager, 125 
Albutt, Sir Clifford, 950 
Alcohol, fuel uses, 824 
Aleohol, industrial, in prohi- 

bition, 251 

Alcohol, wood, 557, 887, 901 
Alderman, Dr. L. E., 1077 
Ali, John Mohammed, 77, 82 
Alien Property Custodian, 128 
Aliens (see also Immigration) 

Deportation, 711 

Ineligible for citizenship, 82- 


85 
Naturalization, 76-85, 714- 
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Registration, 19, 711, 713 
Labor’s attitude, 727 
Smuggling, 19, 711, 713 

Statistics, 719-722 
Unnaturalized, 715 
Al Russe Evangelical Union, 
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Allen, Florence E., 645 
Allied debts, see Debts, for- 


: eign 
Alloys, light, 845 
Aluminum alloys, 845 
Aluminum Co. of America, 27 
Aluminum, electrolytic, 897 
Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers strike, 731 
Ambassadors of U. S., 33 
Ambassadors to U. S., 33 
Amendments to Federal con- 
stitution, 97-98 
Child labor, 97, 159, 677 
Amendments to state constitu- 
tions, 176 
Taxation, 329 
American Academy in Rome, 
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American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, 1034 
American Association for Com- 
munity Organization,, 
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American Association of Eco- 
nomic Entomologists,. 
926 

American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 637 

American Bankers’ Association, 


Laws recommended, 457 
American Bar Association, 
: 108 
American Booktrade Directory, 
American City Government. 
League, 195 
American Civic Association, 
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American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1085, 1090 
American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, 853 

Ethnology, Bureau 
(OP od WAT 
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American 


American Federation of Arts, 


Federation of La- 
bor, 726 
International activities, 727 
Political attitude, 4, 728 
American fiction, 991-994 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 1034 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing, 441 
American Jewish Congress, 778 
American Journal of Sociology, 


American 


American literature, 989-1001 
American Marine Insurance 
Syndicate, 470 


American Mathematical Soci- 
ety, 780 

‘American Men’ Mortality 
Table, 463 

American Meteorological So- 
ciety, 873 

American Numismatic Society, 


American Petroleum Institute, 
515-516 
Phytopathological 

Society, 486 

American poetry, 997-998 

American Political Science As- 
sociation, 983 

American Prison Association, 
622 


American 


American Radiator Company 
building, 1041 
Railway Express 
Company, 603 
Financial statement, 609 
American Road. Company, 166 


American 


American Samoa, 219 
Statistics, 229 
American School ci Classical 
Studies at Athens, 
1045, 1046 
American Silver Producers’ 


Association, 521 
American Society for Munici- 
pal Improvements, 
196 
American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors, and 
Publishers, 1056 
American Society of Landscape 
Architects, 1044 
American Sociological Society, 
979, 980 
American Students Health As- 
sociation, 1081 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., 605 
Income account, 610 
American Thread Co., strike, 
31 
American University Union, 
1086, 1090, 1091 
Americanization work, 1076 
Amundsen - Ellsworth polar 
flight, 876, 882 
Anarchists, exclusion of, 709 
Anderson, Maxwell, 1061 
Anderson, Sherwood, 992 
Anemia, studies of, 890, 946, 
. 952 
Anglo-Catholic Congress, 772 
Aniakchak Crater, 874 
Animals—Diseases and _ pests, 
486-489 
Extinct, 933 
Statistics, 503 
Annapolis Naval Academy, 392- 
393 


Anthrax, 488 
Anthropology, 973-978 
Anti-aircraft artillery, 361 


Apiculture, 930 
Appalachian National Park, 
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Apple production, 490 
Appraisers, U. S. General, 129 
Apprentice theory of education, 
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Appropriations of 68th Con- 
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Appropriations rule, 132 
Aquiculture, 496 
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Arbitration Society of Amer- 
ica, 169 
Arbitration treaties of U. S.— 
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Sweden, 44 

Archaeology, classical, 1045- 
1046 

Architectural League, 1038, 


1049 
Architecture, 1038-1043 
Landscape, 1043-1045 
Naval, 838-842 
Notable buildings, 1051 
Arctie regions—Climate, 873 
MacMillan expedition, 879 
Polar flight, 876, 882 _ 
Argentina, Socialism, 694 
Arizona Constitutional 
amendment, 176 
Gold and silver mining, 522 
Arkansas, pardons, 165 
Arlen, Michael, 1063 
Arlington Memorial 
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Bridge, 


Armament limitation, 380 
Conference proposed, 51 
Effect on naval construction, 

384 
Institute of Politics debate, 
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President’s views, 25 
Armenians in U. S., 84 
Naturalization status, 
Armour and Co., 18 
Arms traffic conference, 43, 48 
Army, 350-379 
Adjutant General, 355 
Air Service, 362-365, 586 
Forest fire patrol, 363 
Appropriations, 351 
Cavalry, 352 
Cavalry School, 352 
Chemical Warfare Service, 
358 
Civilian personnel, 375 
Coast Artillery Corps, 358 
Coast Artillery School, 359 
Distribution of forces, 351, 
377-378 
Education, 354 
Statistics, 379 
Engineer Corps, 370-372 
Engineer School, 372 
Field artillery, 352 
Field Artillery School, 352 
Finance Department, 357 
General staff, 123, 354 
Infantry, 351 
Infantry School, 351 
Inspector General, 356 
Judge Advocate General, 357 
Medical Department, 357 
Militia Bureau, 374 
Seacoast defense, 353 
Signal Corps, 353 
Mobilization plans, 355 
Ordnance Department, 361 
Organization, 850-358 
Soldier bonus administration, 
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Strength of, 376 

Patents, 372 

Property, 372 

Quartermaster Corps, 
374 
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Army, recruiting, 356 
Roster of officials, 122-123 
Tank School, 351 
War Plans Division, 355 
Arrowsmith, novel, .991 
Art—Exhibitions, 1048-1050 
Gifts and bequests, 1050 
Museums, 1050, 1052 
Sales, 1046-1048 
Art, National Gallery of, 127, 
033 
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Art Students’ League, 1038, 
1048 


Artillery, 358-361 
Field, 352 
Arts, American Federation of, 
1035 
Arulo, 1023 
Ashes Collection, 301 
Asia—Anthropological 
gations, 974 
Fossils of, 933 F 
Assault and battery, legal de- 
cisions, 243 
Assessment laws, 332, 334 
Association of American Law 
Schools, 1087 
Association of American Mu- 
nicipal Organizations, 
195, 196 
Astronomical Union, 
tional, 783 
Astronomy, 783-794 
Athens, antiquities, 1045 
Athletics. criticism of, 
Atlanta, housing, 692 
Atomic structure, 909 
Atomic theory, 792 
Attorney General, 10, 11 
Attorney, U. S., 129 
Aurora Borealis, studies of, 
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Australia, Labor party, 694 
Authors’ League of America, 
1056 


Automobile buses, 583, 591- 
Designs, 830 
Automobile engineering, 826, 
829-832 
Automobile insurance, 466, 


72, 
Massachusetts, 471 
Automobile traffic, 605-607 
Regulation, 606 
Automobile—Effect on crime, 
290 
Inventions, 551 
Laws, decisions on, 142 
Number of in U. 8., 285, 
611 


Parking problem, 287 . 
Production, 559 
Production values, 563 
Railroad competition, 606 
Search of, decisions on, 139 
Statistics, 611, 831 
Taxation, 312, 344 
Laws, 331 
Aviation, see Aeronautics 
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Bacteriology, 948-950 
Baggage handlers strike, 731 
Baking companies, merger, 27 
Baldwin, Dr. Bird T., 1073, 
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Baltimore—Art museum, 1052 
Zoning ordinance, 194 
Balto, statue of, 1036 
Bancroft, Edgar A., 63 
Bank clearings, 406 
Bank of England, gold credit 
for, 446 
Bank resources, amount, 441 
Bank taxes, 331, 342-344, 457 
Bankers’ Association, Ameri- 
ean, 441 
Laws recommended, 457 
Banking, 441-458 
Branch, 451 
Guaranty of deposits, 456 
Laws, 455-457 
Statistics, 457-458 
Banking, American 
of, 441 
Banks—Consolidation, 451 
Farm loan, 447-449 
Federal intermediate credit, 
448, 476, 500-501 
Federal Reserve, 446-447 
Discount rates, 446 
Gold certificate holdings, 
437 
London gold credit, 446 
Money holdings, 438 
Guaranty of deposits, 456 
Land, 447-449 
National, 442-444 
Deposits, 443 
Number of, 442 
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Reserves, 443 
Resources and liabilities, 
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Postal savings, 450 

Savings, 449 

State, 444 

Statistics, 457-458 
Baptist Bible Union, 761 
Baptist churches, 761-762 
Barley, production, 478 

World statistics, 505 
Barnard Cloisters, 1036, 1050 
Barnes, Harry Elmer, 981-982 
Bay of Fundy project, 297, 
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Beach, Albert I., 200 
Beacons, airplane, 807 
Bean beetle, Mexican, 928 
Bear Mountain bridge, 796 
Bearns’ Trust Fund, 1055 
Beceari system, 301 
Beck, Sir Adam, 281 
Becker boiler, 821 
Bees, 930 
Beets—-Reports on, 558 
World production figures, 
507 
Belgium — Foreign exchange 
rates, 454 
Labor Party, 694 
“War debt, 40, 324 
Bell Telephone companies, 605 
Income account, 611 
Bellows, George, 1033, 1049 
Benson burner, 821 
Better Homes in America, 691 
Betts process, 531 
Bible, reading in schools, 248 
Billboards, 205-207 
Bingham, Hiram, 7 
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Biological chemistry, 888-891 

Biology, 915-936 

Birth rates, 961-962 
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Birth registration area, 677, 
960-963 

Blair, David H., 122 

Blood, circulation, volume of, 
940 

Blue sky laws, 423-426, 456 

Boll weevil, cotton, 928 

Boll worm, pink, 928 

Bolshevism—Russia, 

U. S., 88-91 

Bonbright prizes, 298 

Bond market, 408-410 

Bonus, soldier, 355, 370 
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Book publishing, 1027-1031 
Annual issues since 1900, 
1028 


Output classification, 1031 
Subject classification, 1029, 


Book reviews, periodicals, 990 
Bookkeeping machine, 553 
Booktrade Directory, American, 
1028 
Boots and_ shoes, 
value, 563 
Borah, William E., 15 
Border Patrol Service, 711 
Borglum, Gutzon, 1035 
Boston—Earthquake, 860 
Mayoralty campaign, 197 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
1032 
Gifts, 1050 
Botany, economic, 934-936 
Boulder, Colo., city manager 
plan, 201 
Boxer indemnities, 62 
Branch banking, 451 
Brazil—Coffee monopoly, 416- 
417, 433 
Map of, 878 
Proposed loan, 417 
Relations with, 59 
Bread, production values, 563 
Bridges, 796-798, 801 
Delaware River, 162, 797 
Toll, 796 
Bright committee, 150 
Bromine, studies of, 884 
Brooklyn Museum, 1037, 1048 
Brotherhoods, railroad, 726 
Brown, pete William M., 
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Brown and Bigelow, exhibit, 
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Brown-tail moth, 927 
Bryan, Wm. J., 105 
Bnew ia production, 474, 

479 
Budget Bureau, 319-320 

Director, 122 

Naval appropriations, 381 
Budget, federal, 13, 317-321 
Budgets, state, 171 
Building and loan associations, 

legislation on, 456 
Building codes, 799 

Earthquake protection, 863 
Building construction, 402, 525 


Architectural factors, 1039- 
1042 
Federal,, 269-270 
Building materials, improve- 


ments, 552 
Building trades—Employment, 
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Strikes, 731 
Buildings, concrete, 801 
Buildings, notable, 1051 
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Buildings, public, 269-270 
Employment on, 735 
Buildings, steel, 798 
Prominent, 800 
Burden of proof, decision on, 
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Bureau of Children’s Guid- 
ance of N. Y., 626 
Bureau of Public Personnel, 
149 
Burglary insurance, 472 
Burns, treatment of, 956 
Buses, 583, 591-593 
Designs, 830 
Business, 416-436 
Business conditions, 397-414 
Indices of trade, 397 
Business failures, 403 
Business Organization, U. Svy 
320 
Business taxes, 311 
Butler, Smedley D., 291, 620 
Butler, William M., 7, 104 
Butte-Silver Bow charter, 174 
Butter—Per capita consump- 
tion, 482 
Tariff Commission 
gation, 557 
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ABINET — Appointments, 
‘ 10-11 
Changes in, 120 
Members, sketches of, 
118 
Salary increase, 9 
Cable Act, 651 
Cables, electric, 806 
Cables, submarine, 604, 810 
Cables, telephone, 809 
Caillaux Commission, 38, 325 
California—Earthquakes, 861- 
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Gold and silver mining, 522 
Immigrant education, 1078 
Judicial council, 170 
Prison construction, 622 
Calles, Plutarco Elias, 56, 57 
Calmette, Prof., 949 
Camel theory of 
1105 
Canada—Boundary treaty, 
Church unification, 758 
Civil service, 150 
Earthquakes, 860 
Foreign exchange rates, 454 
Geologic studies, 858 
Labor Party, 695 
Parliamentary reform, 239 
Treaties regarding, 46 
Canadian Municipalities, Un- 
ion of, 195 
Cananea Copper Co., 512 
Cancer, 949, 954, 957 
Cape May, city manager plan, 
201 


education, 
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Capital punishment, 613 
Capital, U. S. monopoly of, 
417 


Carnegie Corporation, art gifts, 
1050 
Carnegie Institute, art exhibit, 
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Cartography, 877-879 
Cartozian, U. S. vs., 84 
Carus Foundation, 967 
Carus Mathematical 

graphs, 779 
Caruso Foundation, 1055 
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Case work, 670 
Castellani, Dr. Aldo, 1088 
Castle, Wilham R., 72 
Casualty insurance, 470-472 
Catholic Church, 773-775 
Social work, 687-689 
Catholic Conference on Indus- 
trial Problems, 688 
Catholic Women, National 
Council of, 637 
Catt, Mrs. Carrie Chapman, 
646 
Cattle—Seabies in, 488 
Statistics, 503 
Tuberculosis, 487 
Caucasian race, 83-85 
Cavalry, 352 
Cavalry School, 352 
Cement Manufacturers’ Protec- 
tive Ass’n, 419 
Cement, studies of, 846 
Censorship, theatre, 1065 
Census of Dyes and Coal Tar 
Products, 558 
Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, 689 
station plants, 295- 
297, 802-805 
Central station practice, 804- 
805 
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Chain stores, 569 
Chair Manufacturers, National 
Ass’n of, 419 
Chamber of Commerce of U. 
S., merchant marine 
report, 579-580 
Character education, 1082 
Character tests, 986 
Charities, 667-672 
Charters—County, 174 
Municipal, 150 
Chauvenet prize, 780 
Check transactions, 406 
Cheese—Per capita consump- 
tion, 482 
Tariff Commission investiga- 
tion, 557 
Chemical elements, new, 884 
Chemical engineering, 900-902 
Chemical manufactures, 562 
Chemical Warfare Service, 358 
Chemistry, 884-902 
Agricultural, 894-897 
Biological and food, 888- 
891 


Inorganic and physical, 884- 
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Sanitary, 892-894 
Cherrie, George, 882 
Chicago—Civil service, 152 
Drainage Canal, 161 
Decision on, 141 
Legislative representation, 
163 
Lighting system, 807 
Municipal strike, 731 
Sewage disposal, 300 
Statehood resolution, 200 
Street construction, 801 
Street railways, 282 
Street traffie control, 286 
Chicago Art Institute, 1048 
Chicago Board of Trade, grain 
futures, 428 
Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway, failure, 
29 
Chicago Produce Market. build- 
ing, 801 
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Chicago Tribune Tower build- 
ing, 800, 1041 
Child labor, 677-678 
Laws, 747, 748 
Decision on, 142 
Child labor amendment, 
159, 677 
Child study, 1082 
Child welfare, 676-677 
Children — Mental hygiene, 
685-686 
Mental tests, 985 
Type census, 676 
Children’s Guidance, 


of, 626 
Chile—Labor party, 695 
Relations with, 58, 61 
China—Civil war, 64 
Customs tariff conference, 
64, 65 
Customs tariff treaty, 46 
Extraterritoriality, 65 
Labor’s attitude, 727 
Indemnity remissions, 62 
Relations with, 62-65 
Shanghai disorders, 63 
China and earthenware, Tariff 
Commission investiga- 
tion, 557 
Chinese immigration, 712 
Chinese in U. S., 701 
Court decisions, 712 
Chlorine—Sewage sterilization, 
300 
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Bureau 


Studies of, 886 

Water purification, 287, 
892 

Cholera, hog, 488 

Choral works, 1059 

Christian Conference on Life 


and Work, World, 
756 
Chromosomes, 915-917 
Churches, 752-778 
Effect of European War on, 
752 


Modernism, 757, 769, 771 

Skyscraper, 767 

Social work, 687-691 

Statistics, 775-776 

Mg ae movement, 758- 
60 


Churches, Federal Council of, 
90, 691 

Cincinnati — City manager 
plan, 200 


City planning, 191 
Street railways, 584 
Cippico, Count, 73 
Circuit courts, U. S., 128 
Cities—Debts, 317 
Finance, 316 
Growth of, 188-190 
Legal decisions, 204 
Names, 205 
Population, 188 
Citizens Federal Research Bu- 
reau, 196 
Citizenship, 76-85 
Dual nationality, 
Education, 1077 
Expatriation, 81 
Hawaiians, 214 
Ineligible aliens, 82-85 
President’s views, 101 
Statistics, 92 
Women, 651 
City government, see Munici- 
pal government 
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Government League, 
American, 195 
City manager government, 200- 
204 


City 


Tables, 202-204 
City Managers Ass’n, Interna- 
tional, 196 
City planning, 190-192 
Civic Association, American, 
195 
Civil engineering, 796-801 
Civil service, 145-153 
Canada, 150 
Court decisions, 150 
Federal, 145-149 
Classification, 146, 147 
Efficiency ratings, 147 
Number of employees, 144 
Pensions, 366 
Prohibition 
148 
Reductions, 146 
Salary increases, 146, 14% 
Tests, 145, 146 
Joint report, 149 
Municipal, 150-153 
Civil Service Commission, U. 
- S:, 127 
Civil Service Commissions, Na- 
tional Assembly, 149 
Claims, Court of, 129 
Claims, war, 372 
Clark, Ted, 105 


enforcement, 


Clarke-McNary Act, 492 

Classical archaeology, 1045- 
046 

Classical Studies, American 


School of, 1045, 1046 
Cleveland—City manager plan, 
201 


Civil service, 150 
Criminal justice survey, 628 
Immigrant education, 1078 
Cleveland Foudation, 628 
Climatology, 872 
Clinics, mental hygiene, 686 
Cloak and suit industry, labor 
agreement, 732 
Clothing industry, labor con- 
ditions, 746 
Clothing, production value, 
563 
Clothing workers’ strike, 731 
Cloture rule, 11 
Clubs, women, 635-638 
Coal, 513-515 
By-products, 824 
Carbonization, 902 
Geological studies, 267 
Production, 537 
Pulverized, 820, 840 
Coal mining, 513-515 
Employment in, 734 
Improvements, 553 
Labor conditions, 745-746 
Safety laws, 748 
Coal strike, 514, 730, 746 
Coal tar products, census, 558 
Coast Artillery Corps, 358 
Coast Artillery School, 359 
Coast defense, 353 
Coast Guard, 122 
Coastwise laws, violation of, 
580 
Coastwise trade, 578, 582 
Coffee, Brazilian monopoly, 
416-417 
Valorization, 433 
Coffee Defense Institute, 433 


Coins, silver, 521 

Coins, stock of, 437-4388 

Coke, 513-515 
Production, 538 

Coleord process, 531 

Collective bargaining, 745-747 

Colleges and universities, 1084- 

1086 

Accommodations, 1085 
Attendance increase, 1084 
Enrollment figures, 1093 
Entrance requirements, 1083, 
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Gifts, 1085 

Intelligence tests, 972, 987, 
1084 


Landscape architecture in- 
struction, 1044 
Physical education, 1080 
Professional schools, 1086, 
1087-1088 
Programs, 1085 * 
Statistics, 1092-1093 
Teachers, 1085 
Colonial Dames of America, 
637 
Colorado—Civil service, 151 
Gold and silver mining, 523 
Industrial Commission, 733 
Tax administration, 334 
Colorado River Compact, 162, 
224 


Colorado River, power devel- 
opment, 297 
Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, 125 
Combined harvester-thresher, 


Combustion Engineering Cor- 
poration, 821 
Comets, new, 786 
Commerce (see also Exports 
and Imports), 566-569 
American ratio of world to- 
tal, 568 
Coastwise, 578, 582 
Control of, 430-434 


Internal, 568-569, 581 
Restrictions, changes in, 431 
Value, 
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Volume of, 401-402 
Commerce Department, 18 


Activities, 114 
Roster, 126 
Commerce, Secretary of, 114 
Commercial arbitration, 169, 
455 
Commercial products, monop- 
olies, 19, 416-417, 
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Commercial treaties, 431 

Commission of Gold and Sil- 
ver Inquiry, 521 

Committee on Civil Aviation, 
8 
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Committee on Foreign Travel 
and Study, 1091 


Commonwealth Fund, delin- 
quency program, 626 
Communication, 593-605 


Communism, see Bolshevism 

Community Chest, 669 

Community Organization, 
American Association 
for, 668, 669 

Compass, aerial, 589 

Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, American So- 
ciety of, 1056 
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Comptroller of Currency, 122 
Concerts, musical, 1058 
Conciliation Division, U. S., 


Concrete buildings, 801 
Concrete, studies of, 800, 847- 
848 
Condemnation of land, 221- 
Excess, 222 
Conference for Progressive Pol- 
itical Action, 4 
Conference of State Governors, 
159 
peperees ons churches, 762- 
63 


Congregational Churches, Na- 
tional Council of, 689 
Congress (see also House and 
Senate) 
Committees, 130, 131 
Insurgents in, 9, 10, 12, 13 
Members, 154-158 
Party strength in, 158 
Personnel, 130 
Rules, 132-135 
Salary increase, 9 
Women in, 641, 642 
Congress, 68th—Agricultural 
legislation, 501 
Record of, 10, 130 
Second session, 7-10 
Congress, 69th, 130-131 
First session, 12-16 
Special session, 10-11 
Congress and conferences, 55 
Congressional elections, 2 
Connecticut — Anthropological 
investigations, 976 
Billboard law, 206 
Earthquakes, 860 
Governor, veto power, 166 
Insects in, 931 
Conservation of mineral 
sources, 864 
Constitution, Federal—Amend- 
ments proposed, 97- 
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Child labor amendment, 97, 
159, 677 
Teaching of, laws, 248 
Constitution, frigate, 387 


Constitutional law—KEurope, 
231-240 

Supreme Court decisions, 
135-145 

Constitutions, state, amend- 
ments, 176 


Taxation, 329 
Construction, 796-856 
Consular service, 33-38 
Contempt, jury trial in, 

of, 136, 246 
Contempt, pardon in, decision, 
246 


law 


Contracts, legal decisions, 241- 
243 


Contrapropeller, 841 
Convictions, lack of, 612 
Cook County, Iil., legislative 
representation, 163 
Coolidge, Calvin—Addresses, 
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Candidacy in 1928, 6 
Inauguration, 20, 22 
Messages to 68th Congress, 
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Messages to 69th Congress, 
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Coolidge, policies, 20-26 
Secretary to, 120 
Sketch of career, 98-102 
Statement on public works 
employment, 735 
Tacna-Arica arbitration, 58, 


Unofficial advisers, 104 
Views, 22-26, 100-102 
Tax publicity, 346 
Vote for in 1924, 2 
Cooperative marketing, 
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Cooperative marketing bill, 18 
Copper, 516-519 

Leaching, 517-518 

Prices, 517 

Production, 400, 535 

Production costs, 531 

Refining, 518 

Smelting, 517 
Copper mining, 516-519 
Copper stocks, 400, 408 
Copper trade, 400 
Copyright, radio question, 596, 


498, 


1056 
Cordilleran region, geologic 
studies, 858 
Coreoran Gallery of Art, 1033 

Gifts, 1050 
Corinth, antiquities, 1045 
Corn, production, 474, 477 
World statistics, 505 
Corn borer, European, 928 


Corporation taxes—Federal, 
09 
State, 336, 338-340 
Laws, 331 
Special, 311 
_ Supreme Court decisions, 
144 


Corporation, new, 410 
Corrosion of metals, 844-845 
Electrolytic theory, 899, 
901 
Corrupt practices laws, 94 
Cost of living, 412-414, 740 
Cotton—Insect pests, 928 
Production, 473,\ 474 
World statistics, 507 
Cotton boll weevil, 928 
Cotton futures, control of, 426- 
429 
Cotton goods, production, 559, 
563 


Council of Women for Home 
Missions, 637 
Council on Immigrant Educa- 
tion, 1079 
County charters, 174 
County government, 174-184 
Tables, 184 
County officers, 184 
Courts—Criminal, 628 
Federal, 128 
State, 169, 170 
Tables, 182-183 
Cowan, David, 298 
Crankless engines, 823 
Crime, 612-632 
Effect of automobiles, 290 
Effect of prohibition, 290 
General conditions, 612-614 
Increase in, 619-620 
Mob violence and lynchings, 
614-616 
Preventive movements, 617- 
619 
Social work, 672 


Crime Commission, National, 
617, 629 
Crime commissions, 291, 613 
List, of, .621 
Criminal courts, 628 
Criminal identification, 290, 
292-295 
Criminal law, 619-621 
Investigations, 628-629 


Legislation, 456 
Criminals, foreign born, 704 
Cririnals, sterilization, 248, 
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Crissinger, D. R., 447 
Crop reports, 499 
Crops—Diseases, 485 
Grain, 477-479 
Prices, 474 
Production, 473-480 
Reclamation production, 260 
Statistics, 503-504 


World production figures, 
505-507 
Crystal structure, 866 


Cuba—Relations with, 5h 
Treaty with U. S., 44 
Cuban subsidies, decision on, 


Cumming, Hugh S., 122 
Currency, 437-439 
Composition, 438 
Gold standard, 439-441 
Currency, Comptroller of, 122 
Curriculum _ revision, 1082, 
10 
Customs administration, 553- 
555 
Customs Appeal, Court of, 129 
Customs districts, 553 
Cyclone studies, 871 
Cytology, 920 
Czechoslovakia — Anthropologi- 
eal investigations, 974 
Socialism, 695 
War debt, 40, 324 
Czechoslovakian churches, 764 


AIRY cattle, 482 
Dairy products, 482 
Statistics, 503 
Dairying, 481-483 
Dam construction, 258, 259 
Dandurand, Paul, 49 
Dark Laughter, 992 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 637, 1052 
Davis, Dwight F., 109 
Davis, James J., 19 
Sketch of, 117 
Davis, John W., 2 
Dawes, Charles G.—Attack on 


Senate rules, 10, 11, 
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Budget activities, 320 
Skefch of career, 102-104 


Dawes plan, 48 
Day, beginning of, 783 
Death rates, 462-463, 961-962 
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960-963 

Debt, public, 14, 321-322 

Debts, foreign, 38-40, 51-53, 
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Economie problems, 326-327 
Relation to tax reduction, 
327 
Settlements in Congress, 15 
Debts, inter-allied, 51 
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Defective delinquents, training, 
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Delaware, immigrant educa- 
tion, 1079 
162, 


Delaware River bridge, 
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Delaware River Compact, 162, 
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Delinquency, 626-628 
Mental hygiene, 685 
Preventive work, 630-632 

Delinquents, education, 1074 


Delinquents, defective, train- 
ing, 625 

Democratic party, 2, 3 

Democratic Women’s Club, 
National, 640 

Denmark—Foreign exchange 


rates, 453 

Socialism, 695 
Dentistry, education, 1087 
Denver, Community Chest, 669 
Dependencies, island, 219-220 
Deportation of aliens, 711 
Desire Under the Elms, play, 

1061, 1065 

Detroit—Civil service, 150 

Criminal courts, 628 

Lighting system, 807 

Police, 291 
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Pittsburgh University Stadium, 
801 


Pituitary, 944 
Plants—Diseases, 485-486 
Aerial spraying, 364, 587 
Insect transmission, 930 
Resistance breeding, 935 
Economic, 934-936 
Quarantine, 486 
Plate glass insurance, 471, 472 
Play jury, 1065 
Playgrounds, 673-677 
Statistics, 675 
Plays, see Theatre 
Poetry, American, 997-998 
Poetry, women authors, 662 
Poison gas, treaties on, 43 
Poisons, industrial, 959 
Poland, ee Church in, 
4 


Wf 
Polar flight, 876, 882 


Polarity, organic, 925 
Police, 289-292 
International Association, 
294 


State, 172, 292 
Police power, decision on, 137 


INDEX 


Policewomen, 292 
Political history, American, 1- 
31 


Political parties, women’s ac- 
tivities, 648 
Political Science Association, 

American, 983 
Politics, Institute of, 70-73 
Mineral resources discussion, 


4 

sociological studies, 

982-983 

Polynesia, anthropological in- 
vestigations, 976 

Pope, John Russell, 1036 

Population—Composition, 699- 
702 


Politics, 


Institute of Politics debate, 
73 


Movement of, 702 
Rural and farm, 503 
Studies of, 979 
Urban, 188 
Port Huron, school practice 
house, 692 
Porter, Stephen G., 41, 42 
Portland ert: production, 
53 


Portland, home rule, 199 


Porto Rico, 215-216, 374 
Statistics, 228 
Ports, 273-275 


Commerce, 581 
Engineering operations, 371 
Facilities, 274 
Pollution, 893 
Post office buildings, 269 
Post Office Department, 112 
Roster, 123 
Postal employees, 
crease, 9 
Postal rates, increase, 9 
Postal savings banks, 450 
Postal service, aerial, 112, 833 
Posters, billboard, 205-207 
Postmaster General, 111 
Potatoes—Diseases, 485 
Production, 490 
World statistics, 
Power, giant, 298-299 
Federal control opposed, 161 
Power plants, 295-299 
Bonbright prizes, 298 
Capital invested, 295, 802 


salary in- 


506 


Engineering developments, 
803-807 

Municipal ownership, 279- 
uf 


Projects, 297 
Rate charges, 296 
Statistics, 802-803 
Superpower, 298-299 
Power production, 802 
Power resources, studies of, 
866 
Pratt, Mrs. John T., 642 
Prejudice, undue, decision on, 
136 


Presbyterian Church, 769-770 
Modernism, 758, 769 
President (see also Coolidge, 
Calvin) budget con- 
trol, 320 
Presidential election, 2 
Price fixing, 418-421 
Futures, 426-429 
Prices, index numbers, 413 
Primary elections, laws, 95, 
175 
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Primo de Rivera, 234 
Printing industry, labor con- 
ditions, 746 

production 
563 


Printing, values, 


Prison Association, American, 
6 

Prison Congress, International, 
21 


Prison labor, 617, 623 
Prison reform, 618 
Prisons, 621-625 
Russell Sage Foundation 
studies, 617 
Privileged reports, decision on, 
204 


Prizes—Bonbright, 298 
Chauvenet, 780 
Literary, 990, 659, 662, 990 
Mathematics, 780 
Pulitzer, 990, 1061 
Probation, 617 
Federal. prisoners, 618, 621 
Probation Association, Na- 
tional, 617 
Processional, play, 1061 
Production—Control, 416-418 
Costs, investigations, 555 
Synthetic, 900 
Professional schools, 1086, 
1087-1088 
Professors, international 
change, 1090-1092 
Prohibition (see als» Smug- 
gling of liquor) 
Effect on crime, 290 
Effects, 251 
Enforcement, 248-252 
Cost, 252 
Merit system in, 148 
Federal Council report, 753 
Laws, decisions on, 139 
Legislative proposals, 15 
Public sentiment, 251-252 
Prohibition Bureau, 148 
Proof, burden of, decision on, 
1 


ex- 


3 

tangible, decisions 
on, 143 

Property tax, 311, 332-335 

Prosecutions, federal, 30, 31 

Prostitution, 680 

Protein, studies of, 890 


Property, 


Protestant churches, 757-760 
Finances, 755 
Missions, 755, 759 
Modernist controversy, 757, 
759, 761 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 
771-773 
Provene¢al literature, 1011 


Provincetown Theatre, 1060, 
1061 

Psychiatry—Educational _ ser- 
vice, 1075 


Mental hygiene work, 684- 
687 


Psychological tests, 984-988 
College students, 972, 987, 
1084 


Psychology, 969-973 
Mental tests, 984-988 
College students, 972, 987, 
1084 
Public buildings, 269-270 
Employment on, 735 
Public debt, 14, 321 
Public Debt, Commissioner of, 
122 


Public finance, 304-348 

Public health, 957-960 
Social hygiene, 679-682 
State control, 173 

Publie Health Service, 122 
Examination of immigrants, 

703 

Publie lands, 253-256 
Classification, 265 
Disposition, 253 
Extent, 253 
Grazing rights, 255 
Homestead law, 254 
Mineral, leasing laws, 255 
Recreation, 255 


Public Personnel, Bureau of, 
149 

Public resources and _ public 
work, 253-275 

Public service commissions, 
276-278 

Public services, 276-302 


Public utilities, 276-302 
Decisicns on, 140-142 
Municipal ownership, 279- 

283 


8 
Regulation of, 276-278 
State regulation, 173 
Taxation, 331 
Public Works Department, 
plan for, 736 
Public works employment on, 
3 


Publicity of tax returns, 306, 
345-347 
Publisher's Weekly, 1028 
Publishing industry—Book pro- 
duction, 1027-1031 
Annual issues since 1900) 
1028 
Output classification, 1031 
Subject classification, 1029, 
1030 
Production values, 563 
Pulitzer prizes, 990, 1061 
Pulverized fuel, 820, 840 
Purchasing power, 740 
Purnell Act, 480, 501 


UARANTINE, plant, 486 
Quarantines, insect, 927 
Quartermaster Corps, 373-374 

Quinin, 945 
Quota system, 706-708 


RABBIS, Central Conference 
of Ainerican, 689 
Race problems, 699-702 
Radio, 593-601 
Advertising use, 595 
Copyright controversy, 596, 
1056 


Effect on music, 1055 
Esperanto communication, 
1022 


Excess broadcasting, 597 

Fading, 600 

Financial support, 595 

Government attitude to, 19, 

594 

Ido communication, 1022 

Interference, 599 

Inventions, 550 

Production, 560 

Spectrum of frequencies, 600 
Allocation of, 600 

Technical advances, 599, 601 


INDEX 


Radio Conference, National, 
595-598 : 

Radio Corporation of America, 
27 

Radio engineering, 601-603, 
810-812 


Radio knife, 813 
Radioactivity, 908 
Railroad Administration, 128 
Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missions, National As- 
sociation of, 161 
Railroad Brotherhoods, 726 
Railroad grade crossings, New 
York bond issue, 171 
Railroad Labor Board, 127 
Conflict with Brotherhoods, 
732 


Decisions, 733 
Powers, decision on, 245 
Railroads, 573-577 
Alaska, 113, 211 
Automobile competition, 606 
Capitalization, 574 
Consolidation, 29, 576 
President’s views, 25 
Court decisions, 607-608 
Earnings, 405, 573 
R. R.—Electric, see Electric 
railways 
Electrification, 808 
Employees, 573 
Excess atic 
4 


Freight traffic, 405 
Labor agreements, 732 
Mileage, 573 
Rates, investigation, 575 
Rolling stock, 573 
Improvements, 552 
Street, see Street railways 
Strikes, 731 
Valuation, 575 
Railway bridges, 796 
Railway Express Company, 
American, 603 
Financial statement, 609 
Rain insurance, 466 
Rainfall studies, 872 
Range Livestock Experiment 
Station, 480 
Rate making, decisions on, 
140 


income, 


Rate making, regulation of, 
276 


Raw materials, monopolies, 19, 
Rayon, 548, 901 
Real Estate Boards, National 
Association of, 205 
Recall in elections, 94, 175 
Reclamation, 256-263 
Dam construction, 258, 259 
Difficulties, 256-258 
Federal operations, 258-263 
Government policy, 17 
Indian lands, 263 
Irrigation defects, 256 
Irrigation farming, 257 
Projects, 259 
Economic conditions, 260- 
263 


Statistics, 262 
Unpaid charges, 261 
Reclamation Bureau, 113 
Activities, 258-263 


Reclamation, Committee of 
Special Advisers on, 
261 
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Reconstruction, U. §. share in, 
67 


Recreation, 673-677 
Publie lands, 255 
Statistics, 675 

Recreation, National Confer- 

ence on Outdoor, 283 

Recruiting, army, 356 

Recruiting, navy, 390-392 

Relprengp in elections, 

1 


Refrigeration, 828 


Refuse collection and disposal. 


301 
Regional planning, 192 
Registration ‘area, 677, 960- 
963 


Registration laws, 92 
Rehabilitation, vocational, 748, 
1101-1102 
Reindeer in Alaska, 211 
Relativity, 903 
Reports on, 789 
Relief work, 667-672 
Army activities, 373 
Jews, 778 
Religion and religious organi- 
zations, 752-778 
Statistics, 775-776 
Reparations — Allocation of 
payments, 38 
Relation to war debts, 326 
Representatives, U. S., 155 
Republican 
in, 9 


94, 


: 


party—Insurgents _ 


im, Y, + 
La Follette’s influence, 105 


Policies, 4 
Republican Women’s Associa- 
tion, National, 639, 
Resale price maintenance, 418 
Research—Medical, 1088 
Scientific, 802 
Sociology, 980 
Revenue bill, 14, 16 
Proposed changes, 310 
Revenue, federal, 304 
Revenue, States, 178 
Rhode ee State Police, 
2 
Rice, production, 479 
World statistics, 506 
Rights, personal, 76-96 
Riot insurance, 466 
Riparian rights, 223 
Rivers, 271-273 
Commerce on, 581 
Engineering construction, 371 
Interstate, water rights, 224 
Pollution, 893 
Road materials, studies of, 848 
Roads, 570-573 é 
Alaska, 211, 371 
Federai aid, 571, 572 
Mileage, 570 , 
Rochester, city manager plan, 


2 
Rockefeller, John D., Jr., art 
gifts, 1050 
Rogers bill, 34-37 
Rolling stock, 573 
Improvements, 552 
Roman ee: Church, 773- 


5 
Social work, 687-689 
Romance lang aes 1008-1012, 
025 


Roosevelt, Kermit, 882 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 


biogra- 
phies of, 995 


Roosevelt, Theodore, Jr., 882 

Roosevelt Memorial, 1036 

Rosenthal, Louis, 1037 

Rotor ships, 819 

Rubber—British monopoly, 416, 
433 


Prices, 434 
Properties of, 850 
Rumania—tTreaty with U. &., 
45 


War debt, 40 
Rural Life Bureau, 688 
Rural population, 503 
Russell Sage Foundation— 
Penal studies, 617 
Russia—Anthropological inves- 
tigations, 974 
Bolshevism, 90 
Recognition proposal, 15 
Russian Orthodox Church in 
America, 763 
Ruthenberg, Charles E., 89, 91 
Rye, production, 479 
Rye, Rong erceacrin figures, 


GAFETY devices and meas- 
ures—Coal mine laws, 
748 
Street railways, 585 
Street safety conference, 285 
Safety education, 1083 
Sailors—Desertions, 712 
Examination of, 703, 705 
Wages, 743 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 125 
Saint-Gaudens, Augustus, 1035 
St. John the ae 4 Cathedral, 
3 


Pz 
St. Paul, street construction, 
286 


Sakhalin, 63 

Saklatvala, S., 85, 709 

Salvarsan, 944 

Samoa, American, 219 

Statistics, 229 

San Antonio, municipal art 
museum, 1052 

San Preece, Bridge project, 
9 


Civil service, 150 
Regional plan, 192 
Sanders, Everett, 120, 130 
Sanitary Bureau, Pan-Ameri- 
ean, 45 
Sanitary chemistry, 892-894 
Santa Barbara — Earthquake, 
862 
Housing, 692 
Santayana, George, 967 
Saratoga, aircraft carrier, 385 
Sargent, John G., 11 
Sketch of, 110 
Sargent, John Singer, 1032 
Satin moth, 927 
Savings banks, 449 
Savings deposits, amount, 449 
Savings depositors, number, 
449 


Scabies, animal, 488 

Scarlet.fever, 950, 953, 958 

_Schenectady, city manager 
plan, 201 

Schenk case, 138 

Scholarships, 1091 

American Bankers’ 

441 

School health supervision, 1080 


Ass’n, 


INDEX 


School savings, 450 
Schoolrooms, ventilation, 1080 
Schools—Classes, size of, 1083 


Curriculum revision, 1082, 
1083 

Mental tests, 984-988 

Professional, 1086, 1087- 
1088 


Reorganization, 1082 
Statistics, 1092-1093 
Vocational, 1101, 1103, 1109- 
1110 
Enrollment, 1111 
Schurman, Jacob G., 63 
Scientific expeditions, 876-877, 
879-883 
Scientifie research, 802 
Scopes, John Thomas, 87, 917 
Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy, 876 
Sculpture, 1035-1038 
Notable works, 1051 
Sales, 1046-1048 
Seurvy, 947 
Sea level, studies of, 876 
Seacoast defense, 353 
Seamen—Desertions, 712 
Examination of, 703, 705 
Wages, 743 
Search of automobiles, 
sion on, 139 
Seattle, city manager plan, 200 
Secondary education, 1083-1084 
Securities, blue sky laws, 423- 
426 


deci- 


Securities market, 407-410 
Securities, tax exempt, 307 
Semitic philology and litera- 
ture, 1018 
Senate—Changes in, 7 
Control of foreign relations, 
6 


7 
Members, 154 
Organization, 12 
Rules, 135 
Criticism of, 10, 11, 22, 
103 


Special session, 10, 11 
Senators, 154 
Set-backs, buildings, 799 
Effects of, 1040 
Sewage disposal, 300-301, 893 
Sex education, 681, 1081 
Statistics, 1093 
Shanghai, disorders in, 63 
Shear, Dr. T. Leslie, 1045 
Sheep, scabies in, 488 
Sheffield, James R., 56 
Shelton Arms building, 1042 
Shenandoah disaster, 832, 834 
Sheppard-Towner Act, 648, 749 
Sherrill, Clarence O., 200 
Shipbuilding, 546-550 
Government aid, 548 
Vessels launched, 547 
Shipments, harmful, decision 
on, 141 
Shipping, 577-580 
Shipping Board policies, 28 
Shipping Board, 128 
Work of, 28 
Ships, motor, 822, 838-840 
Ships, number launched, 547 
Ships, repairing in Navy yards, 
385 


Ships, rotor, 819 

Shop committees, 743-745 
Shore line, studies of, 874 
Shovels, electric, 805 
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Shreveport case, 141 
Sidetrack switching, 
on, 140 
Signal Corps, 353 
Signs, lighting of, 807 
Sillimanite, 820 
Silver, 519-524 
Movements, 520 
Production, 519-520, 536 
Silver coins, stock of, 437 
Silver dollars, 521 
Silver market, 521 
Silver mining, 519-524 
Tax valuation, 521 
Silver Producers’ Association, 
American, 521 
Simplified practice, 569 
arse Practice Division, 
52 
Sinclair, Harry F., 30 
Skyscraper churches, 767 
Skyscrapers, 1040 
Slaughter inspection, 481 
Se NEN: production values, 


decision 


Small, Len, 165 

Smallpox, 958 

Smelting, copper, 517 

Smelting, zine, 528 

Smith, Alfred E.—Political 
victories, 8, 7, 166 

Presidential candidacy, 3, 4 

Smith, David Eugene, 781 

Smith, Elmer, 86 

Smithsonian Institution, 127 

Smoke damage insurance, 467 

Sociales ot aliens, 19, 711, 
ul 


Smuggling of liquor, 250 
Treaties, 43-46, 60, 226 
Twelve mile law, 226 

Social and Religious Research, 

Institute of, 690 

Social hygiene, 679-682 

Social problems, 665-696 

Social Science Research Coun- 

cil, 979, 984 
Social Studies, National Coun- 
cil for, 984 

Social work, 667-672 
Churches, 687-691 
Psychiatric, 687 

Social Work, National Confer- 

ence of, 667-668 

Socialism, 693-696 
Party names, 694 

Socialist Congress, 

tional, 694 

Socialist party, U. S., 696 
Political status, 4, 5 

Society of Independent Artists, 

1038, 1049 
Society of Mural Painters, 1034 
Sociological Society, Ameri- 
ean, 979, 980 

Sociology, 978-984 
Applied, 981-984 

Soils, chemical studies, 896 

Soils, geological studies, 267 

Solar radiation, 869 

Solberg, Thorvald, 1056 

Soldier bonus, 355, 370 

Solution, chemical, 887 

Sound, physics of, 904 

South America—Fossils of, 933 
Relations with, 58 

South American Congress of 

Evangelical Churches, 
756 


Interna- 


South Dakota—Administrative 
reorganization, 168 
Blue sky law, 424 
Gold and silver mining, 524 
Tax administration, 334 
Southeastern Express Com- 
pany, 603 
Southwestern States, anthropo- 
logical investigations, 
977 
Spain—Foreign exchange rates, 
4 


Political conditions, 233-234 
Treaty with U. S., 45 
Spanish literature, 1011 
Speaker of House of Represen- 
tatives, 10, 131 
Special corporation taxes, 311 
Special tax assessments, deci- 
sions on, 145 * 
Specifications, 853 
Specifications Board, Federal, 
852 
Spectroscopy, 904 
Speech, freedom of, 85-88 
Decision on, 137 
Spiral nebule, 790-791 
Spleen, studies of, 941 
Sprinkler leakage insurance, 
4 


66 
Spurr, J. E., 520 
Stallings, Laurence, 1061 
Stamp taxes, 309 
Standardization, 569, 851-854 
Agricultural products, 500 
Railway cars, 584 
Stars—Constitution, 792 
Evolution of, 794 
Measurement, 788 
Multiple names, 784 
Spectra, 793 
State banks, 444 
State constitutions, 
ments, 176 
Taxation, 329 
State ControJlers and Auditors, 
convention, 160 
State courts, 169-170 
Tables, 182-183 
State debts, 315 
State Department, 121 
State expenditures, 314 
State finance, 170-172, 
315, 329-345 
State forestry, 493 
State forests, 493 
State Geological Surveys, 265- 
268 
State government, 159-173 
Administrative reorganiza- 
tion, 167-169 
Centralization of authority, 


amend- 


310- 


Court decisions, 172 
Interstate relations, 162 
Tables, 177-184 
Women in, 645 

State governors, 179 
Actions against, 165 
Conference, 159 
Pardoning power, 165 
Protest on State rights, 159 
Relations with legislatures, 


Term, 165 
Women, 166, 641 
State judicial councils, 170 
State judiciary, 169, 170 
Tables, 182-183 


INDEX 


State legislatures, 162-164 
Tables, 180 
Women members, 642-644 
State police, 172 
State rights—Governors’ 
test, 159 
President’s views, 101, 159 
State, Secretary of, 106 
State taxes, 310-314, 329-345 
States—Area, 177 
Assessed valuations, 178 
Dates of admission, 177 
Debts, 178 
Expenditures, 178 
Federal relations, 159-162 
Functions, 170-172, 315 
Immigrant education, 1078 
Interstate relations, 162 
Population, 177 
Receipts, 178 
Registration, 961 
Tax levies, 178 
Vocational education, 1100- 
1102 


pro- 


Steam engines, improvements, 
552 


Steam power, electric power 
generated, 296 
Steam power engineering, 819- 
822 
Steamships, new liners, 547, 
548 
Stearns, Frank W., 104 
Steel (see also Iron and steel) 
Alloy, 526 
Electric, 527 
Stainless, 527 
Stresses in, 796, 798 
Studies of, 844 
Sulphur effects on, 849 
Steel buildings, 798 
Prominent, 800 
Steel trade, 399 
Sterility studies, 889 
Sterilization, 248, 685 
Stethophone, 814, 952 
Stevenson plan, 416 
Stock exchange—Control, 421- 
423 


Transactions, 409 
Stock market, 407-410 
Copper stocks, 400, 408 
Prices, 408, 410 
Stocks, blue sky laws, 423-426 
Stone, Harlan F., 110 
Stone Mountain, 1035 
Stony Point Opera Foundation, 
1055 


Stores, chain, 569 
Street and Highway Safety, 
National Conference 
on, 285 
Street railways, 582-585 
Court decisions, 608 
Municipal ownership, 282 
Street traffic, 285-287 
Inerease in, 285 
Regulation, 285-287 
Parking, 287 
Signals and markers, 286 
Traffic commissions, 285 
Streets, lighting, decision on, 
204 


Stresses in steel, 796, 798 
Strikes and lockouts, 729-731 
Anti-injunction law, 170 

Clothing workers, 731 
Coal strike, 514, 730, 746 
Court decisions, 86 
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Structural materials, 842-851 
Geological studies, 267 

Students, foreign, in U. §., 
1092 

Students, international 

change, 1091 

Subsidiary coins in circulation, 
438 


ex- 


Subsidies, Cuban, decision on, 
143 


Substations, power, 806 


Suburbs, landscape architec- 
ture, 1044 

Sugar, world production fig- 
ures, 507 


Sullivan, Louis, 1042 
Sulphur, effect on steel, 849 
Sun, eclipse of, 785-786 
Superpower, 298-299 

Federal control opposed, 161 
Supreme Court, 128 

Decisions — Administrative 

law, 244-246 


Constitutional Jaw, 135- 
145 

Interstate highway cat 
riers, 607 


Price fixing, 418 
Trade associations, 419 
Transportation, 607-608 
Surgery, 954-957 
Sweden — Foreign exchang¢ 
rates, 453 
Socialism, 696 
Treaty with U. S., 44 
Swiss cheese, Tariff Commis- 
sion investigation, 554 
Switchboards, electric, 805 
Switzerland — Anthropological 
_ investigations, 973 
Foreign exchange rates, 454 
Socialism, 696 
Symphonies, 1058 
Synthetic production, 900 
Syracuse University, School of 
Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Affairs, 983 


"TACNA-ARICA arbitration, 
58, 59, 61, 62 
Taft, Like budget fight, 


Tank School, 351 

Tannic acid, 956 

Tariff — Administration, 553- 
555 


Changes in, 556 

Foreign revisions, 430 

President’s views, 26 
Tariff Commission, 128 

Activities, 555-558 
Tate Gallery, 1032 


Tax Appeals Board, -128, 307 

Tax assessments, special, de- 
cisions on, 145 

Tax Association, National, 
341 

Tax bill, 14, 16 


Proposed changes, 310 
Tax exempt securities, 307 
Tax receipts, 16, 309 
Statistics, 348 
Tax reduction — Inheritance 
taxes, 341 
Mellon’s views, 16, 108 
President’s views, 8, 23, 24 
Betatige fof foreign debts, 


Taxation, 305-314, 329-348 « 
Federal, 305-310, 335, 340- 
342, 345-348 

Legislation, 329-332 
Supreme Court decisions, 
142-145 
Municipal, 316 
State, 310-314, 329-345 
Taxes—Admissions, 309 
Automobile, 312, 344 
Laws, 331 
Bank, 331, 342-344, 457 
Business, 311 
Corporation—Federal, 309 
State, 336, 338-340 
Laws, 331 
Special, 311 
Supreme Court  deci- 
sions, 144 
Excise, 309 
Gasoline, 312 
Laws, 332 
Gift, 308 
Income, see Income tax 
Inheritance, 340-342 
Effect on life insurance, 


460 
Federal, 340-342 
Opposition to, 160 
State, 313, 340-342 
Laws, 330 
Supreme Court decisions, 
43 


1 
Property, 311, 332-335 
Stamp, 309 
Taylor, Deems, 1055 
Teachers — International ex- 
change, 1090-1092 
Statistics, 1092-1093 
Tenure, 1088-1089 
Training, 1075, 1082, 1089- 
1 


09 
Teachers, visiting, 627 
Teapot Dome, 30 
Telegraph engineering, 810 
Telegraphs, 604-605 
Statistics, 610 
Telephone cables, 809 
Telephone engineering, 808- 
810 
Telephone industry, 605 
Statistics, 609 
Temperature studies, 871 
Temple Act, 879 
Tennessee — Branch banking 
law, 452 
Evolution law, 87, 917 
Tennessee River, fauna of, 926 
Terrestrial magnetism, 867- 
8 


Territorial governors, 179 
Territorial legislatures, 181 
Territories and dependencies, 
210-221 
Statistics, 228-229 
Tetany, 944 
Texas—Governor, _ legislature 
controversy, 166 
Guaranty of bank deposits, 
456 


Pardons, 165 
Text books, 1082 
Textile manufactures, 562 
Textile, tests of, 850 
Theatre, 1059-1066 
Art theatre, 1060 
Censorship, 1065 
Continental importations, 
1063-1064 


INDEX 


Theatre, English importations, 
106 


Immorality, 1064 
List of popular plays, 1066 
Musical shows, 1064 
Play Jury, 1065 
Revivals, 1062 
Theatre Guild, 1060, 1061 
They Knew What They 
Wanted, play, 1061 
Thind case, 83, 84 
Tick fever, 487 
Tides, power production, 818 


Timber industry, labor con- 
ditions, 742 

Time, civil, in astronomy, 
783 


Tin plate, 525 

Tires, balloon, 826, 830 

Tobacco, world production 
figures, 507 

Toledo Museum, gifts, 1050 

Topographic maps, 264, 267 

Tornado insurance, 466 

Tornado studies, 871 


Torts, legal decisions, 243- 
244 

Towner, Horace M., 215 

Toyota, Hidemitsu, 84 

Tractors on farms, 483 

Trade associations, 419 

Trade Commission, see Fed- 


eral Trade Commis- 


sion 
Trade education, 1075, 1103 
Trade Union Educational 
League, 89 


Trade unions, 726, 745 
Traffic, see Street traffic 
Transportation, 566-593 
Automobile, 605-607 
Court decisions, 607 
Legislation, 607 
Statistics, 609-611 
Urban, 582-585 
Transportation equipment, 562 
Travel, 55, 1091 
Treasurer of U. S., 122 
Treasury Department, 121 
Work of, 16 
Treasury, Secretary of, 107 
Treasury, U. S., money hold- 
ings, 438 
Treaties, commercial, 431 
Treaties of Locarno, 49-51 
Treaties of U. S., 43-47 
Canada, 46 
Commercial, 432 
Cuba, 44 
Dominican Republic, 47 
Esthonia, 46 
Finland, 44 
Germany, 47 
Great Britain, 46 
Isle of Pines, 44, 57 
Netherlands, 45 
Panama, 43 
Rumania, 45 
Spain, 45 
Sweden, 44 
Tribune Tower Building, 800, 
1041 


Tropical medicine, 1088 
Trust companies, 445 
Trusts, 416 

Tryon, Dwight W., 1033 
Tryparsamide, 687, 944 
Tuberculosis, 949, 958 
Tuberculosis, cattle, 487 
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Tulane University, medical 
school, 1088 

Turbines, 804, 805, 819 

Twelve mile limit law, 
228 

Typewriter, portable, 553 


Typhoid fever, 894, 958 
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UNDUE prejudice, decision 
on, 136 
Unemployment insurance, 736 
Uniform State legislation, 247- 
248 


Union of Canadian Municipali- 
ties, 195 
United 


Church of 
758 
United Lutheran Church, 765 
United Mine Workers of Amer- 
" ica, 514 
United States, see specific sub- 
jects and names of 
government offices 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia, 935, 946 
United States routes, 572 


Canada, 


U. S. Steel Corporation, un- 
filled orders, 400 
Universalist churches, unifica- 


tion plan, 763 
Universities, see Colleges and 
universities 
University Union, American, 

1086, 1090, 1091 
Urban traction, 582-585 
Utah, blue sky law, 425 
yan RENSSELAER, MAR- 
THA, 647 
Van Sweringen brothers, 29 
Vegetables, diseases, 485 


Venereal diseases, 680 
Ventilation of schoolrooms, 
1080 


Ventilation studies, 894 

Vermont, blue sky law, 424 

Vertebrate paleontology, 933- 
934 


Vertebrate zoology, 918-924 
Veterans’ Bureau, 128 
Activities, 367-370 
Vice president (see also Dawes, 
Cc. G 


Salary increase, 9 
Virgin Islands, 220 
Statistics, 229 
Virginia, physical geography, 
874 


Visas, immigration, 80, 717 
Visiting nurses, 670 
Visiting teachers, 627 
Vital statistics, 960-963 
Vitamins, 888 
Vocational education, 1096- 
Employed workers, 1105- 
1107 


Enrollment figures. 1111 
Federal activities, 1098- 
110 


Federal appropriations, 1099 
Statistics, 1110 

Foreman training, 1106 
Methods, 1096-1097 
Philanthropic schools, 1103 
Purposes, 1107-1108 
Schools, 1101, 1109-1110 
Standards, 1097-1098 


Vocational education, State 
training, 1100-1102 
Statistics, 1110-1111 
Youths, 1104 
Vocational guidance, 1108 
Vocational rehabilitation, 748, 
1101-1102 
Vocational tests, 988 
Vocational training of veter- 
ans, 3 
Volcanoes, 863 
Voters, absent, 93 
Voting machines, 94 


AGES, 740-743 
Minimum wage laws, 749 
Decisions on, 140, 172 
Walcott, Charles D., 127 
Walker, James J., election, 7, 
197 
War claims, 372 
War debts, allied, 38-40, 51- 
53, 322-328 
Economie problems, 326- 
2 
Relation to tax reduction, 


Settlements in Congress, 
15 
War Department — Organiza- 
tion, 350 
Policies, 109 
Roster, 122 
War Finance Corporation, 128 
War memorials, 1051 
War, Secretary of, 109 
Warehouse Act, 500 
Warren, Charles B., 10, 11 
Warships, construction  pro- 
gram, 384-388 
Washington—Gold and _ silver 
mining, 524 
Tax administration, 334 
Washington, D. C.—Park ap- 
propriation, 1052 
Street lighting, 204 
Washington Bus case, 142 
Water power—Electric power 
generated, 296, 803 
Power plant developments, 


297 
Water resources, geological 
studies, 265, 267 - 
Water rights and uses, 223- 


225 
softening, 893 
supply — Chlorination, 
287, 892 
Geologic studies, 866 
Health control, 287-289, 
892-894 
Municipal ownership, 281 
Waterman, Frank D., 197 
Materways and harbors, 270- 
2 


Water 
Water 


Engineering operations, 371 
Freight traffic of, 581 
Inland waterways, 271-273 
New projects, 272 
Pollution, 8938 
Ports, 273-275 
Weapons, criminal use, 613 
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Weather Bureau, aeronautic 
work, 587 
Weather forecasting, 870 
Weeks, John W., 109 
West Virginia—Blue sky law, 
425 
Legal education, 1087 


Westchester County charter, 
174 


Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, 604 
Income account, 610 
What Price Glory, play, 1060 
Wheat—Diseases, 485 
Prices, 475 
Production, 473, 475, 478 
World statistics, 505 
Wheat quotations, 18 
Wheeler, Burton K., 31 
White, Frank, 122 
White, Jim, 105 
White persons, decisions on, 
2-85 
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Whitehead, Alfred N., 968 
Whitney, Charlotte Anita, 86 
Whitney case, 138 
Wilbur, Curtis D., 110 
Wilson, Mortimer, 1055 
Wilson, Woodrow, 85, 995 
Winds, observations, 870 
Winds, power production, 818 
Wireless, see Radio 
Wisconsin—Blue sky law, 425 

Senatorial election, 5, 6 
Witnesses, decision on, 246 
Woman suffrage—lItaly, 232 

Missouri law, 95 


Spain, 234 
Woman’s Home Mission So- 
ciety, 637 


Woman’s Party, 640 
Women, 635-663 
Citizenship regulations, 81 
Citizenship status, 651 
Equal rights program, 649 
Governors, 166, 641 
Jury service, 650 
Occupations, 652 
Peace work, 658 
Policewomen, 292 
Organization, 635-638 
Women in Congress, 641, 642 
Women in Federal service, 641, 
644 
Women in industry, 652-658 
Ages, 654 
Hours of labor, 655 
Married women, 654 
Statistics, 657 
Wages, 657 
Women in literature, 659-663 
Women in politics, 638-642, 
647-652 
Measures sponsored by, 648 
Women une Roe life, 642- 
64 


Women in State government, 
645 


Women in State legislatures, 
42-644 

Women Painters and Sculptors, 
National Association 
of, 1038 
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Women Voters, National 
s League of, 638 

Women’s Bureau, activities, 
654-658 

Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, 636 

Women’s National Democratic 
Club, 640 


Women’s Trade Union League, 
37 


Wood, Leonard, 216 
Wood alcohol, 557, 887, 901 
Woodlock, Thomas M., 29 
Work, Hubert, 17 

Sketch of, 113 
Workers’ Monthly, 89 
Workers party, 5, 88-90, 729 
Yorn Contp ames Os 736- 
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Decisions on, 140 
Insurance, 472, 737 
Legislation, 747 
Missouri, 470 
Works -councils, 743-745 
World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship, 55 
World Christian Conference on 
Life and Work, 756 
World court, see Permanent 
Court of International 


Justice 

World Federation of Educa- 
pe Associations, 
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World flight, 588 
World War—Effect on churches, 
752-753 
Effect on currencies, 439, 
440 
Memorials, 1051 
World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission, 128, 322 
Wyer, S. S., 281 
Wyoming, banking law, 455 


X BAYS, 906-908 
Inventions, 551, 813 
Metallography, 846 


YESHIVA, 777 
Yonkers, city manager 

plan, 201 

Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 754 

Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, 636 

Young Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociation, 636 


TNC, 528-529 
Production, 536 
Zinoviev, 91 
Zoning, 192-194 
Court decisions, 193, 194 
Effects of, 1040 
Set-back buildings, 799, 
1040 


Zoological Park, National, 127 
Zoology—Invertebrate, 924-926 
Vertebrate, 918-924 


